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I. 

EXACTLY  a Year  before  the  Coming 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  (which  they 
blasphemously  call’d  the  Invincible)  there 
happen’d  in  a remote  Country  Village  an 
Event  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  as 
other  than  a Miracle.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  the  Purpose  of  Miracles  was 
to  Establish  the  Kingdom  of  Christ;  and 
that  Accomplisht,  it  is  thought  by  some 
(but  not  by  Papists)  that  no  more  were 
permitted.  Yet  (which  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge)  when  we  pray  for  Grace 
and  Succour,  we  ask  for  the  continual 
Miraculous  Interposition  of  the  Providen- 
tial Hand.  And  when  the  Mouth  of  an 
old  Woman  is  open’d,  and  she  is  permit- 
ted to  Foretell  Things  about  to  Happen, 
before  ever  they  are  Suspected  (save  per- 
haps by  those  deep  in  the  Counsels  of  Sov- 
ereigns), what  can  we  call  it  but  Miracu- 
lous. unless  we  attribute  it  to  the  Pow’r 
of  Witchcraft  ? No  one,  for  certain,  ever 
thought  the  Lady  Katharine  to  be  a Witch, 
seeing  that  she  was  not  only  a Black  Nun, 
but  also  formerly  Abbess  of  her  Convent, 
and  always  Faithful  and  Obedient  to  her 
Order.  We  are  now  taught  that  all  Or- 
ders of  Monks  and  Nuns  are  Fond  and 
Superstitious  Inventions,  but  we  are  not 
taught  that  Nuns  are  Witches. 

You  shall  hear  exactly  what  Lady 
Katharine  Predicted,  and  in  what  Words. 
For  what  Purpose  the  Future  was  Re- 
veal’d to  her  I know  not,  nor  shall  I in- 
quire into  Things  too  deep  for  a Woman 
— or  even  for  the  most  Learned  of  Di- 
vines— to  find  out.  If  it  be  Objected  that 
it  was  the  Bounden  Duty  of  those  who 
heard  the  Prophecy  Straightway  to  In- 
form the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  so  that 
the  Matter  might  be  brought  before  the 
Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Highness,  I have 
to  reply  that  although  the  Coming  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  indeed  foretold  to 


us  in  Clear  Language,  Plain  to  Under- 
stand, the  Prophecy  was  like  unto  those 
Oracles  recorded  in  History,  inasmuch  as 
its  Full  Interpretation  only  became  Visi- 
ble after  its  Fulfilment.  This  is,  me- 
tliinks,  the  Custom  observed  even  by  the 
Sacred  Prophets:  they  Proclaim  the  Com- 
ing Woes,  but  never  Name  the  Day  or 
Hour,  else  would  the  Guilty  (being 
warn’d)  take  Care  to  Get  out  of  the  Way, 
and  so  the  Thunder-Bolts  would  Fall 
Harmless,  and  thus  the  Prophecy  remain 
Unfulfill’d.  What,  indeed,  could  the 
Maidens  of  Jerusalem  do,  after  the  Proph- 
et had  gone  about  the  City  announcing 
its  Overthrow,  except  pray  that  the  Hand 
of  the  Lord  might  be  Stay’d,  so  that  they 
at  least  and  their  Children  might  be 
Spar’d  ? 

Nay,  just  as  sometimes  happen'd  to  the 
Delphic  Priestess,  our  Prophetess,  as  you 
shall  see,  prov’d  to  have  been  Herself  in 
part  Deceiv’d.  Though  she  knew  Some- 
thing, she  did  not  know  All.  Though 
she  could  see  Beforehand  the  Coming 
Battle,  she  prov’d  to  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  Victors.  Praise  be  to  GOD,  the  Vic- 
tors were  not  the  Queen’s  Enemies,  but 
her  own  Brave  Soldiers! 

The  Miracle  cannot  be  in  any  way  Ex- 
plain’d. No  one  knew  or  suspected  so 
early,  in  our  Part  of  the  Country,  the  De- 
signs of  the  Spanish  King.  No  one  in 
our  Parts  could  possibly  know  them. 
Why,  I have  been  credibly  inform’d  that 
it  was  not  until  November  of  that  Year 
that  the  First  News  of  the  Armada  reach’d 
the  Queen  Herself.  I do  not  say  that  we 
are  more  than  commonly  cut  off  from 
News,  but  that  no  News  of  the  Kind  could 
have  reach’d  the  Lady  Katharine.  As  re- 
gards the  Hearing  of  News  in  General, 
indeed  I think  that  we  are  as  commodi- 
ously  situated  as  in  any  Part  of  the  Coun- 
try, except  London.  Our  Ships  bring  In- 
telligence from  every  Part:  from  North- 
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umberland,  for  instance,  and  from  Dur- 
ham, whither  they  sail  for  Coal ; from  the 
Low  Countries,  whither  they  go  with 
Wool  and  come  back  with  Cloth;  from 
France  and  Spain,  whence  they  return 
Laden  with  Wines  of  all  Kinds,  as  Malm- 
sey, Sack,  Sherris,  Mountain,  and  good 
Bordeaux  ; from  Norway,  whither  they 
go  for  Timber;  and  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  Muscovy,  whence  come  Amber  and 
Peltry  of  all  Kinds,  such  as  Sable,  Ermine, 
and  Miniver.  Some  there  are  who  have 
sail’d  from  Lynn  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Levant,  escaping  the  Pirates 
of  the  Moorish  Coast.  Our  Ships  also 
bring  us  News  from  London,  whither 
they  go  as  to  the  Market  of  the  World, 
seeing  that  there  is  Nothing  which  is  not 
to  be  had  as  abundantly  at  that  great  Port 
as  in  Rome  of  old  or  in  Venice  of  later 
Times.  So  that  when  News  is  stirring  we 
presently  hear  it,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
was  not  many  Weeks  after  the  Court 
learned  the  Preparations  of  the  Spaniard 
before  our  People  also  heard  and  were 
talking  of  them.  But  to  learn  News 
quickly,  after  others,  is  different  from 
learning  it  before  all  others,  by  way  of 
Prophecy.  And  this  is  what  we  learn’d. 

We  live  in  the  Village  of  Burnham  St. 
Clement,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
close  to  the  ancient  Port  of  Wells-by-the- 
Sea,  on  the  Coast  of  Norfolk.  Wells  is 
not  so  rich  and  thriving  a Place  as  Great 
Yarmouth  or  as  Lynn,  but  there  are 
many  Tall  Vessels  which  sail  up  and 
down  its  Winding  Creek  and  Anchor 
alongside  the  Quay.  And  in  the  Town 
there  are  many  Fair  Houses  belonging  to 
the  Merchants  and  Adventurers,  and  in 
them  many  strange  things  may  be  seen, 
brought  from  Foreign  Parts,  and  one  can 
see  and  converse  with  the  Captains  and 
Mates  of  the  Ships,  and  hear  Stories  of 
Foreign  Folk  and  their  Ways,  and  of  the 
Dangers  which  those  must  dare  who 
make  their  Livelihood  upon  the  Ocean. 

Burnham  Hall  is  but  half  a mile  from 
the  Port  of  Wells:  from  the  Roof  one  can 
even  see  the  Masts  of  the  Ships  as  well  as 
the  Tower  of  the  Church.  The  House  is 
of  Stone  and  very  Stately.  It  was  built 
by  my  Grandfather  in  the  Time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  Place  of  a House  of  Timber 
and  Plaster  which  formerly  stood  there: 
by  Permission  of  the  King  it  is  Embat- 
tled, and  hath  a Moat,  but  I doubt  how 
long  the  House  could  stand  a Siege 
against  Artillery. 


The  Time  was  Eight  o’  the  Clock  in  the 
Evening  of  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  Year 
of  Grace  1587,  and  the  Sun  nigh  unto  his 
Setting.  At  this  Time  of  Day  there  is 
often  a Hush  or  Stillness  in  the  Air,  as  if 
most  Things  were  resting.  Yet  from  the 
Orchard  was  heard  the  Note  of  a Thrush : 
the  Pigeons  cooed  in  the  Dove-Cot:  from 
the  Farm-Yard  came  the  Satisfied  Cluck- 
ing of  the  Hens:  the  Honey-Bees  Dron’d 
as  they  flew  Home  heavily:  the  Peacocks 
dragg’d  their  long  Tails  across  the  Grass: 
the  Hounds  lay  sleeping  in  the  Sun : over 
the  low  Hedge  we  could  see  the  Gentle 
Deer  lying  under  the  Oaks  in  the  Park: 
all  the  Summer  Flowers  were  blooming, 
the  Honeysuckle  in  the  Hedge,  the  Roses 
on  their  long  Sterns,  the  Sweet  Peas,  the 
Mignonette,  the  great  Red  Lily,  the  Jas- 
min, the  Stocks  and  Pinks  and  Sweet- 
Williams,  so  that  there  was  hardly  a sin- 
gle Foot  of  Ground  in  the  Flower  Beds 
but  had  its  Blossoms.  Our  Winter  in 
Norfolk  is  cold,  and  in  Spring  the  Winds 
blow  long  from  the  East  and  the  Icy 
North : but  in  no  Part  of  the  Kingdom  is 
the  Summer  sweeter  than  in  Norfolk. 

Twto  Young  Men,  in  their  Doublets,  and 
Bareheaded,  were  playing  Bowls  upon  the 
Grass:  these  were  Will  Hayes  and  my 
brother  Roger.  Beneath  the  great  Wal- 
nut-Tree sat  my  Father  Sir  Francis,  and 
Sir  Anthony,  Parson  of  the  Parish.  Be- 
tween them  was  a Dish  of  Strawberries. 
They  were  both  well  stricken  in  Years 
and  Gray-Beards.  As  for  Sir  Anthony, 
he  was  a Learned  Divine  able  to  read 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a Maintainer  of 
the  Protestant  Faith — such  as  few  could 
be  found  in  Country  Places,  where  so 
many  Changed  by  Order  of  Queen  Mary 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  from  Protestant  to 
Catholick*  and  Back  again  to  save  their 
Benefice.  My  Father,  as  everybody 
knows,  wras  a Justice  of  the  Peace  much 
feared  by  Rogues,  Deer-slayers,  Vaga- 
bonds, Witches,  and  other  Evil  Doers. 
They  talk'd  gravely,  and  of  things  too 
high  for  the  Understanding  of  Women. 
It  was  truly  a Time  full  of  Danger,  with 
Traitors  at  Home  and  Enemies  Abroad. 
Queen  Mary  was  Executed  in  this  Year: 
and  many  there  were  who  Rag'd  furious- 
ly about  that  Dread  Deed.  It  was  known 
that  Frenchman  and  Spaniard  alike,  with 
the  Pope  behind,  desir’d  Nothing  so  much 
as  to  set  Loose  the  Dogs  of  War  in  this 
Kingdom,  while  even  in  the  Universities 
there  were  Mauy  who  long'd  for  the  Res- 
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World  by  his  Brave  Attire  the  Stout  Heart  and  would  Praise  it  even  if  it  were  the 
that  Beats  Beneath.  What  ? Doth  the  Past  before  the  Flood,  or  the  Past  before 
Gallant  King  of  the  Farm-Yard  hide  his  the  Coming  of  Joshua,  or  the  Past  of 
Splendid  Plumes  ? Not  so ; the  Braver  King  Herod.  These  Men  speak  of  the 
he  is,  the  more  he  Displays  his  Purple  Godly  Monks  and  the  Meek  Nuns,  now 
Feathers  to  the  Sun.  Dispersed.  Here  was  not  only  a Nun  but 

While  we  looked  on,  and  the  Lads  an  Abbess.  But  as  for  the  Grace  of  Meek- 
laugh’d  and  made  Bets  upon  the  Game,  ness  or  Humility,  one  might  look  in  vain 
we  became  aware  that  Lady  Katharine  for  it.  My  Father  was  blam’d  by  some 
was  walking  on  the  Terrace.  She  came  for  suffering  her  to  remain  in  his  House, 
forth  every  Day  to  take  the  Air  in  the  but  she  was  his  Mother’s  Sister,  and  it  is 
Garden.  It  was  Nothing  Unusual  to  well  known  that  those  who  were  driven 
Meet  her;  but  this  Evening  I shiver’d  forth  when  the  Houses  were  dissolved 
when  I saw  her,  and  caught  Alice  by  the  were  permitted  to  remain  with  their 
Hand.  She  went  slowly,  looking  toward  Friends,  even  though  it  was  notorious 
us,  but  as  one  who  saw  no  one;  and  she  that  they  pray’d  daily  for  the  Restoration 
was  follow’d  at  due  Distance  by  her  Three  of  the  Old  Religion.  She  wore  the  Habit 
Nuns.  Proper  to  an  Abbess  of  her  Order;  and 

No  one,  I am  sure — not  even,  speaking  was  the  last  who  wore  that  Habit  in  this 
with  all  Respect,  the  Queen  herself — could  Country.  Therefore  I describe  it  particu- 
move  with  more  Dignity  than  Lady  Katha-  larly.  It  consisted  of  a black  Tunic  or 
rine.  She  was  call’d  the  Abbess;  but  as  Gown  reaching  to  the  Feet,  with  a Border 
there  are  no  longer  any  Convents,  I give  of  Ermine:  the  Sleeves  were  tight  and 
the  name  by  which  she  was  Christen’d  long,  and  at  the  Wrists  there  was  a white 
and  the  Style  to  which  she  was  Born.  Edge.  Over  the  black  Gown  was  a white 
She  was  tall  and  erect,  though  now  near  Surplice  reaching  to  the  Ermine : over  that 
Eighty  Years  of  Age;  her  Nose  was  hook-  a short  black  Surplice.  For  Head  Dress 
ed  like  the  Beak  of  an  Eagle;  her  Chin  she  wore  a white  linen  Hood,  very  full, 
was  Long;  her  Lips  were  Firm ; her  Eyes  and  tied  under  the  Chin.  It  was  low  over 
under  Thick  Red  Eyebrows  were  as  Keen  the  Forehead,  and  hid  the  Hair.  Over  all 
as  any  Hawk’s,  but  they  were  full  of  she  wore  a black  Mantle  with  gray  Fur. 
Wrath.  I have  never  (but  once)  seen  Round  her  Waist  was  a Cord  with  the 
Lady  Katharine  when  her  Eyes  were  triple  knot  of  Charity,  Poverty,  and 
not  full  of  Wrath.  They  were  Gray  in  Obedience. 

Colour,  I believe,  but  I am  not  sure,  be-  Round  her  Neck  was  a Chain  of  Gold 
cause  no  one  Dared  to  look  her  Steadily  with  a Crucifix.  Behind  her,  at  the  Dis- 
in  the  Eyes.  Such,  however,  was  the  Ef-  tance  of  six  Feet  or  so,  walked  the  three 
feet  of  her  Red  Eyebrows  and  her  Wrath-  Ancient  Dames,  her  Nuns  and  Servants, 
ful  Look  that  they  seem’d  Bloodshot.  They  too  were  still  dressed  in  their  Ben- 
She  was  Wrathful  because  she  had  been  edictine  Robes.  By  Living  long  together 
Deprived  of  her  Convent  and  her  Spirit-  they  had  grown  to  resemble  each  other  sa 
ual  Rank  ; for  Fifty  Years  she  Nourish’d  that  one  hardly  knew  which  was  Sister 
Rage  therefor,  and  daily  Prophecy’d  to  Claire,  Sister  Angela,  or  Sister  Clemen- 
her  Nuns  the  Woes  and  Punishments  tina.  They  were  as  old  as  their  Mistress; 
which  should  Fall  upon  the  Land.  It  is  their  Shrivell’d  Faces  wore  Something 
a Terrible  Thing  for  a Woman  to  Nurse  the  Look  of  Sheep,  and  when  the  Abbess 
this  Passion  of  Wrath:  a Man  may  Fight  spoke  they  Trembled  and  Huddled  to- 
his  Enemy,  and  so  an  End ; here  there  was  gether.  These  poor  old  Ladies  had  been 
no  Enemy,  but  a Thing  done  Fifty  Years  turn’d  out  of  the  Convent  with  Lady 
before.  And  a private  Gentlewoman  can  Katharine,  but  there  was  no  Wrath  in 
do  nothing  but  sit  with  Clinched  Hands  their  Faces,  rather  a Desire  to  Rest  and  be 
and  Flaming  Eyes,  and  sometimes  fly  out  at  Peace. 


into  Fiery  Speech.  It  is  only  a Queen 
who  can  Punish  her  Enemies.  Where- 
fore it  especially  Behooves  a Woman  to 
Forgive  all  who  wrong  her  lest  she  spend 
her  Life  (and  Lose  her  Soul)  in  Longing 
for  Revenge. 

Some  there  are  who  Praise  the  Past, 
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She  walk'd  along  the  Terrace  and  pre- 
sently stopp’d.  When  she  stopp’d  the 
old  Nuns  began  to  tremble  and  crept 
close  together.  But  she  did  not  stop  in 
Order  to  admonish  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, which  was  a strange  thing  of  her  to- 
do,  she  stopped  to  look  at  the  Players^ 
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Mostly  she  regarded  no  one  in  the  gar- 
den. Then  she  beckoned  to  them;  and 
they  left  their  Bowls  and  walked  across 
the  Grass,  wondering,  and  stood  before 
her,  Will's  Hand  on  Roger’s  Shoulder. 
As  for  us,  we  drew  near  as  well.  And  my 
Father  arose  and  followed  the  Boys.  But 
Sir  Anthony  moved  not.  For  such  as 
himself  the  Popish  Woman  would  have 
none  but  Words  of  Wrath. 

“So,”  she  said,  addressing  Will.  She 
had  a Deep  Man’s  Voice,  which  made  her 
the  more  Terrible.  “So,  Sirrah;  by  thy 
Face  thou  shouldest  be  Grandson  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Hayes,  Robber  of  the  Church. 
I play’d  with  him  when  we  were  Chil- 
dren together,  before  he  despoil'd  the 
Sanctuaries  and  grew  Rich  upon  the 
Lands  and  Beeves  of  Holy  Church.” 

“Madam,” said  Will,  “lam  the  Grand- 
son of  Sir  Humphrey  who  is  dead,  and 
the  Son  of  Sir  Humphrey  who  is  alive.” 

“They  shall  not  prosper  who  despoil 
the  Church,”  she  said,  speaking  slowly. 
“Thy  Grandsire  is  dead.  They  shall  be 
accursed.  They  shall  be  cut  off,  they  and 
theirs.” 

“By  your  Leave,  Madam,”  said  Will, 
“ some  of  those  who  despoiled  the  Church 
have  since  done,  methinks,  indifferently 
Well.  As  for  my  Grandsire,  he  was  long 
past  Threescore  Years  and  Ten  when  he 
died.” 

“ Silence,  Sirrah !”  She  raised  the  Gold- 
headed Stick  which  she  carried  and  point- 
ed it  to  the  Western  Sky,  now  red  and  flam- 
ing. “ Behold !”  she  said.  “The  Sky  is 
full  of  Blood.  I hear  the  Groans  of  Dy- 
ing Men:  I see  a Great  and  Terrible 
Slaughter:  there  is  a mighty  Battle  upon 
the  Ocean:  the  tall  Ships  are  crushed  like 
Egg  Shells,  and  sink  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Deep  with  all  their  Armaments:  the 
Waves  are  Red:  those  who  went  forth  to 
Fight  are  Drowning  in  the  Flood:  never 
before  was  there  such  a Battle:  never  in 
Days  to  come  shall  be  such  another:  the 
Arm  of  the  Lord  is  outstretched:  the 
Mighty  are  scattered.  After  the  Roaring 
of  the  Cannon,  the  Weeping  of  the  Wo- 
men: after  the  Weeping  of  the  Women, 
Punishment  — yea,  the  Torture  of  the 
Flames  for  those  who  have  led  the  People 
astray.  After  their  Punishment  the  An- 
cient Faith  shall  be  restored : then  shall 
those  who  thought  to  grow  fat  upon  the 
Lands  of  the  Church  be  driven  forth 
homeless  and  Beggars  to  wander  upon  the 
Roads.  Woe ! Woe ! Woe ! to  the  Mothers 
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and  the  Children  in  that  day!  Death  to 
the  young  Men ! Woe  to  the  Maidens !” 

“Madam,”  said  Will,  calmly,  “ we  who 
wait  upon  the  Lord  and  are  His  Servants 
fear  not  any  Evils.” 

The  Abbess  made  no  Sign  of  hearing 
him. 

“I  see,”  she  said,  still  gazing  into  the 
Sky — “I  see  the  Bones  of  one  who 
thought  to  go  Home  and  wed  his  Bride: 
this  is  his  Marriage  Bed  among  the  Sea- 
weed : the  Crabs  crawl  about  his  Ribs:  the 
Fishes  eat  out  his  Eyes : the  Tides  roll  him 
hither  and  thither.” 

“Madam,”  said  Will  again,  calmly, 

“we  who  are  in  the  Hands  of  the  Lord 
fear  not  any  of  these  Evils.” 

“Fools!  Fools!  ye  lean  upon  a Reed, 
and  it  shall  Pierce  your  Hands.”  Then 
she  rais'd  her  stick  again.  “Death  and 
Ruin  for  the  Enemies  of  the  Church! 
Death  and  Ruin  for  those  who  have  de- 
spoil'd the  Holy  Shrines!  The  Avenger 
cometh — lo!  the  Avenger  cometh  quick- 
ly.” 

Her  Nuns,  all  Huddled  close  together, 
cross’d  themselves.  Alice  caught  my 
Hand,  and  we  trembled  and  shook. 

The  Abbess  slowly  lower’d  her  Stick, 
and  turn’d  and  walk’d  away,  followed  by 
her  Attendants,  who  shook  in  their  Limbs 
as  if  the  Curse  was  pronounced  upon  them- 
selves. 

The  Sun  was  down  by  this  Time:  a 
Thunder  Cloud  rolled  up  which  hid  the 
Splendour  of  the  West:  it  grew  darker 
than  it  is  wont  to  be  at  this  Season:  an 
Owl  screeched  from  the  Ivy. 

“ Cheer  up,  Lads,”  said  my  Father,  who 
alone  had  heard  her  unmoved.  “This  is 
not  the  first  time  by  many  that  my  Lady 
hath  prophecy’d  Death  and  Disaster.  Be- 
fore the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace— as  I have 
heard:  before  the  Rebellion  of  the  Ketts: 
before  the  Death  of  King  Edward — many 
Times  hath  she  uprais’d  her  Voice  in 
this  Fashion.  I have  never  heard  that 
any  were  hurt— whatever  she  may  have 
said.” 

“Sir,”  I said,  “by  your  Leave:  great 
Disasters  followed  her  Words  then.  What 
new'  Disaster  is  to  follow  this  new  and 
terrible  Forecast  ?” 

It  was  Sir  Anthony  who  answered, 
gravely,  having  now  joined  us: 

“Those  who  are  assur’d  that  they  hold 
the  true  Catholick  Faith  need  fear  no- 
thing. Since  it  hath  been  prov'd  abun- 
dantly that  the  only  true  Catholick  Doc- 
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trine  is  that  of  onr  own  Church,  we  are, 
as  Master  Will  truly  said,  in  the  Lord's 
Hand.  Therefore  let  us  fear  nothing*. 
The  Times  are  truly  full  of  Trouble : there 
will  be  Wars,  and  many  of  our  Young 
Men  may  fall.  Yet  be  of  Good  Cheer 
all,  as  those  who  are  on  the  Lord’s  Side, 
though  Owls  may  screech  and  Nuns  pre- 
dict Confusion.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  Owl  screech’d  again, 
and  the  first  Drops  fell  of  the  coming 
Shower,  and  the  Thunder  roll'd  and  rum- 
bled. 

“Sweetheart !”  cried  Will,  catching  my 
Hand,  “why  so  pale  and  white?  The 
Thunder  is  the  Cannon  with  which  we 
shall  salute  our  Enemies.  Let  us  meet  our 
Fate,  whatever  happens,  with  Stout  Heart 
and  Steady  Eye.” 

“Words,  Words,”  said  my  Father. 
“Let  the  poor  mad  Woman  rave.  Now, 
Lads,  let  us  within.  Nell  shall  Pop  a 
Posset  upon  us,  and  Alice  shall  Sing  us  a 
Song,  before  we  go  to  Bed.” 

II. 

The  Abbess  came  to  this  House — the 
House  of  her  Sister's  Husband — in  the 
Year  1539,  when,  with  her  Nuns,  she  was 
turn'd  out  of  her  Convent  of  Benedictine 
Sisters  at  Binstead.  ’Twas  the  Year  when 
the  Great  Religious  Houses  were  made  to 
Follow  the  Small,  and  All  together  were 
Overwhelm’d  in  One  Destruction.  It 
was  thirty  Years  before  I was  Born,  yet 
have  I talk’d  with  old  Men  who  Remem- 
ber'd very  well  this  Great  Event,  and  to 
their  Dying  Day  they  could  never  Under- 
stand how  this  Great  Destruction  could 
have  been  peacefully  carried  out. 

There  was  then,  to  be  sure,  a most  Mas- 
terful King  who  would  have  his  Will  in 
everything:  he  had  also  Masterful  Min- 
isters under  him  who  carried  out  his 
Bidding.  But  still  the  Affections  of  the 
People  must  have  been  already  turn’d 
away  from  the  Monks,  or  there  must 
have  been  a Rising  everywhere.  Not 
here  and  there  one  Convent  suppress’d, 
but  every  where,  over  the  Whole  Country 
—Six  Hundred  and  More — with  Thou- 
sands of  Monks  and  Nuns  driven  forth: 
a Hundred  Hospitals,  a Hundred  Col- 
leges, and  I know  not  how  many  Hun- 
dreds of  Chantries — of  which  there  is  not 
now  left  a single  one.  What  befell  the 
Priests  and  Monks  is  ndt  known.  Some, 
I believe,  fell  into  a low  Way  of  Life,  and 
became  mere  Vagabonds  and  Rogues. 
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Some,  being  of  rustical  Origin,  return’d 
to  their  People,  and  once  more  Steer’d  the 
Plough — a Wholesome  Discipline,  though 
the  Flesh  might  Rebel.  I have  never 
heard  how  these  became  afterwards  Dis- 
posed towards  the  Protestant  Faith.  They 
would,  methinks,  regard  it  with  half- 
hearted Loyalty.  As  for  the  Nuns,  they, 
in  our  Part  of  the  Country,  mostly  took 
Ship  and  sail’d  across  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  they  were  admitted  into  other 
Convents,  and  looked  for  Rest,  but  I fear 
found  none,  by  Reason  of  the  Wars  of 
Religion.  Some  of  them,  especially  those 
who  belong’d  to  Substantial  Families,  re- 
turn’d to  their  Friends,  and  were  by  them 
Maintain’d  until  their  Death,  no  one  ask- 
ing whether  a harmless  Woman  read  her 
Prayers  in  Latin  or  in  English,  from  a 
Missal  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Convent  of  Binstead  would  have 
been  held  in  Greater  Respect  had  it  not 
been  for  its  Rich  and  Illustrious  Neigh- 
bor of  Walsingham.  The  Sisters  pos- 
sess’d a Priceless  Treasure  (as  it  was  then 
deemed)  in  the  Arm  of  St.  Philip.  There 
are  still  living  Country  People  who  will 
tell  you  how  Miracles  were  worked  at 
Binstead  as  well  as  at  Walsingham,  the 
Arm  of  St.  Philip  being  strong  to  heal  the 
Sick,  sovereign  in  Cases  of  Rheumatism. 
The  Walls  are  now  pulled  down,  and  their 
Stones  have  been  used  for  Farm  Build- 
ings: the  Chapel  itself,  the  Refectory,  the 
Dormitory,  are  all  Destroyed:  Nothing  re- 
mains but  a few  Stone  Walls  of  what  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Kitchen,  and  the 
broad  Moat  which  guarded  it  on  all  Sides. 
The  last  Abbess  of  Binstead,  the  Lady 
Katharine,  was  but  twenty-eight  Years  of 
Age,  though  ten  Years  Novice  and  Nun 
and  six  Years  Abbess,  at  the  Time  of  the 
Suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses. 
Though  so  young,  she  ruled  her  House 
with  Authority,  strictly  Enforcing  the 
Rules  of  the  Order,  so  that  the  Sisters 
Trembled  daily  lest  they  should  incur 
her  Displeasure,  and  receive  those  Pun- 
ishments by  which  Obedience  is  enforc'd 
in  such  Houses,  where  I cannot  but  think 
little  Things  are  magnify 'd,  and  a Broken 
Rule,  even  one  of  no  Consequence,  be- 
comes a Great  Sin.  The  Visitors  of  the 
King  could  find  no  Fault  at  all  with 
this  House;  but,  like  the  rest,  it  must 
needs  go. 

On  the  Day  when  they  must  Depart, 
the  Sisters,  Sixteen  in  Number,  came  forth 
Weeping  from  the  Chapel  where  they  had 
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Held  their  Last  Service.  These  Walls 
had  Shelter’d  them  from  the  Dangers  of 
the  World:  some  of  them  had  grown  Old 
in  the  House  and  look'd  to  lay  their  Bones 
in  the  Convent  Burying-Ground:  some 
were  of  Middle  Age,  who  never  Thought 
to  leave  the  House:  some  were  Young, 
and  yet  had  no  other  Hope  but  to  Con- 
tinue where  they  were  until  they  should 
Exchange  the  Black  Frock  of  their  Or- 
der for  the  White  Robe  of  the  Angels. 
Therefore  they  came  forth  Weeping. 
They  knew  not,  besides,  whither  they 
would  go,  or  what  would  become  of  them, 
or  where  they  should  find  Friends.  By 
the  Order  of  the  Abbess,  however,  they 
chang’d  their  Wailing  into  Singing,  and 
with  the  Chanting  of  Psalms  they  walked 
to  Wells,  where  Thirteen  of  them  said 
Farewell  to  the  Rest  and  went  on  Board 
Ship,  and  so  to  the  Low  Countries.  But 
how  they  fared  there  I know  not  and 
have  never  heard.  Long  since,  doubt- 
less, their  Troubles  have  ceased. 

The  three  youngest  remained  with  the 
Abbess,  who  took  them  to  her  Sister’s 
House  at  Burnham  St.  Clement.  Here 
they  had  their  own  Chambers  set  apart 
for  them,  in  which  they  lived  and  took 
their  Meals.  The  Chapel  was  also  given 
to  them,  in  which  they  might  Worship  af- 
ter their  own  Fashion,  and  so  might  keep 
up  in  their  Chambers  the  Convent  Rules, 
as  they  still  wore  the  Dress  of  their  Or- 
der. And  just  as  before  they  never  went 
beyond  the  Walls  of  their  Convent,  so 
now  they  never  pass’d  outside  the  Gar- 
den. In  a Word,  there  was  a little  Con- 
vent of  four  Benedictine  Nuns  establish’d 
within  a Protestant  Household,  whose 
Master  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  yet 
tolerated  this  Breaking  of  the  Law.  The 
Abbess  from  the  first  Day  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion looked  for  some  signal  Punishment 
which  should  fall  from  Heaven  upon  the 
King  or  the  Country.  Herod,  for  In- 
stance, was  Devoured  of  Worms  for  his 
Blasphemies:  for  the  Sins  of  David  a 
Pestilence  raged  among  his  People.  So 
should  it  be  with  King  Henry.  And  af- 
ter he  was  gone  the  old  Order  would  be 
Restored,  save  for  the  Glories  of  the 
Shrines  which  were  scatter'd  and  destroy- 
ed. (So  Nehemiah  rebuilt  the  Temple, 
but  could  not  Restore  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Vessels  and  the  Carved  Work.)  No  Pun- 
ishment, as  the  Years  went  on,  fell  upon 
King  or  People.  It  is  true  that  King 
Henry  dyed  some  ten  Years  after  the 


Suppression  of  the  Houses.  But  then  he 
was  arrived  at  a good  Age,  and  we  must 
all  die.  And  his  Son,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a Protestant,  who  dyed  in  his  Youth 
— on  Account  of  his  Protestantism,  said 
the  Papists.  Then  Queen  Mary  came  to 
the  Throne,  and  for  a While  it  seem’d  as 
if  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion  was  Re- 
stored for  Good.  Then  the  Abbess,  Lady 
Katharine,  with  her  three  Sisters,  rode 
to  Binstead,  purposing  to  return  to  their 
House.  Alas!  it  was  already  destroy’d. 
The  Country  Folk  had  Broken  down  the 
Wood  Work  and  carry ’d  off  the  Stones. 
No  Human  Creature  could  live  among 
the  Ruins.  Therefore  the  Sisters  rode 
back  to  Burnham  St.  Clement,  and  con- 
tinued to  abide  there. 

Queen  Mary  died,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
succeeded. 

The  Abbess  once  more  fell  to  looking 
for  the  Judgment  of  Heaven  upon  the 
Country.  Surely  for  all  that  hath  been 
granted  to  us,  the  Gracious  Mercies  and 
the  Crowning  Victories,  we  should  be 
prepar’d  to  Acknowledge  the  Blessing 
of  the  Lord  and  His  Approbation  of  the 
Protestant  Faith. 

Lady  Katharine  was  old  when  first  I 
remember  her.  As  long  as  she  lived  af- 
terwards no  change  fell  upon  her.  She 
was  always  Lofty  in  her  Spirit,  always 
Terrible  in  her  Eyes,  and  always  Wrath- 
ful. So  look’d,  I suppose,  Judith:  soJael, 
the  Wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite : so  Deborah : 
so  Boadicea.  Mostly  Lady  Katharine  sat 
in  her  own  Chamber,  her  three  Women 
standing  around  her:  she  took  her  Meals 
alone:  she  walk’d  about  the  Garden  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  Sisters,  all  in  Silence. 
They,  however,  were  certainly  not  Wrath- 
ful, nor  did  they  ever  Prophesy  Disaster. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  as  Happy  as 
Women  who  are  old  can  expect  to  be  : 
nay,  they  were  Happier  than  we  who  have 
the  Protestant  Light  can  ever  be,  because 
they  were  Convinced  that  their  Salvation 
was  Assured  to  them  by  their  Profession 
and  by  the  Power  of  the  Church.  Their 
only  Care  was  not  to  incur  the  Displeasure 
of  the  Abbess,  of  whom,  old  as  they  were, 
they  still  stood  in  as  much  Dread  as  a 
young  Maid  who  fears  to  be  whipped  for 
Carelessness:  in  the  Presence  of  the  Ab- 
bess they  were  Mute  as  Mice.  But  when, 
as  sometimes  Happened,  they  were  permit- 
ted or  ordered  to  leave  her  Presence,  they 
vrould  run  and  play  and  laugh  like  unto 
Children.  They  were  also  like  Children 
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in  their  Simple  Contentment  with  small 
Things,  and  in  their  Readiness  to  Laugh 
and  be  amused  with  Toys,  and  in  their 
Fear  of  being  Punish’d.  Sometimes  one 
would  be  in  Disgrace,  though  of  this  the 
others  did  not  speak.  After  the  Abbess 
died— in  what  Manner  you  shall  hear — 
the  Sisters  told  me  how  hard  was  her  Dis- 
cipline, so  that  for  Little  Things  they  were 
put  upon  Bread  and  Water:  their  Warm 
Clothing  was  taken  from  them : they  had 
to  say  more  Prayers : they  had  to  Kneel 
in  Corners: — I know  not  what  Indignities 
they  did  not  endure.  But  with  me,  from 
my  Childhood,  they  wpuld  Play  as  if  they 
were  Children  too,  and  they  knew  many 
Stories  about  Saints  and  Miracles,  which  I 
now  understand  to  have  been  Fables,  but 
which  then  pleased  me  mightily.  When 
I hear  Talk  of  Nunneries,  I think  of  these 
poor  old  Women,  so  Simple  and  so  Child- 
ish. And  when  I hear  Talk  of  an  Ab- 
bess, I think  of  a tali  old  Woman  with  a 
Hooked  Nose  and  Fierce  Eyes  and  a Man’s 
Voice. 

III. 

I was,  to  be  sure,  thrown  into  a most 
Dreadful  Fear  by  this  Prophecy,  despite 
of  Will’s  Courage.  Such  a Prediction,  ut- 
ter’d by  a Woman,  hath  in  it  Something 
much  more  Terrible  than  if  it  were  Pro- 
nounc’d by  a Man.  We  of  Norfolk  are 
quick  to  consider  any  old  Woman  as  a 
Witch;  and  if  any  poor  Old  Rustical 
Creature  who  desires  it  can  command 
Magic  Power,  why  not  a Stately  Lady  of 
Gentle  Birth,  like  the  Lady  Katharine  ? 

Why,  it  was  but  three  or  four  Years 
before  this  that  they  Burned  at  Lynn 
Regis  an  old  Woman — her  Name  was  Mo- 
ther Gobley — because  of  her  Abominable 
Witchcraft.  With  Egg  Shells  and  Water 
she  Compass’d  the  Shipwreck  of  a Noble 
Vessel  and  the  Cruel  Deaths  of  Fourteen 
Brave  Sailors.  If  such  Mischief  be  per- 
mitted, I say,  to  a Miserable  Old  Woman 
like  her,  even  at  the  Cost  of  her  Immor- 
tal Soul,  what  would  not  be  accorded  to 
such  as  Lady  Katharine  if  she  Sought  it  ? 

“As  for  Battles,”  said  Will,  “the 
World  is  full  of  them,  and  always  shall 
be.  They  are  Fighting  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries : they  are  Fighting  in  France : there 
is  never  any  Peace  upon  the  West  Indian 
Seas:  and  as  for  Spain,  is  not  Drake  gone 
forth  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  Span- 
iard’s Ships  as  he  can  ? Sweetheart,  it 
needs  no  Witch  to  see  Blood  in  the  Red 
Sky  and  to  hear  the  Groans  of  Dying  Men. 
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Courage!  Perhaps  War  will  not  come 
hither.” 

It  was  in  August — only  a few  Weeks 
later — that  certain  good  News  made  us 
forget  our  Fears,  and  put  the  Prophecy 
for  a while  clean  out  of  our  minds. 

Will  brought  us  the  News.  It  was  on 
the  last  Day  of  our  Harvest,  the  Day  of  the 
Horkey  Load,  when  the  Last  Wagon  is 
driven  Home,  adorn’d,  according  to  our 
Country  Custom,  with  Flags  and  Ribbons, 
very  splendid,  and  perch’d  atop,  a Kern 
Baby.  We  were  in  the  very  Middle  of 
the  Feast.  When  the  Wagon  drew  near 
to  the  House  my  Father  went  out  to 
meet  it,  followed  by  Myself  and  all  the 
Maids.  He  carry’d  a great  Horn  fill’d 
with  Ale.  When  the  Wagon  stopp’d,  the 
Men  all  took  Hands  and  shouted,  “Lar- 
gesse!” “Largesse!”  after  which  the  Horn 
was  passed  about,  and  one  who  had  a 
Trumpet  blew  it.  After  the  Passage  of 
the  Horn  from  Hand  to  Hand,  the  Men 
sat  down  to  a Feast  of  Beef  and  Pudding 
with  more  Ale:  nowhere  are  the  Rustics 
better  at  the  Drinking  of  Ale  than  in  our 
Norfolk;  and  if  they  Drink  too  much,  it 
is  but  a Headache  the  next  Morning,  and 
so  no  more  Mischief.  As  soon  as  the  Men 
were  at  their  Work,  the  Lord  of  the  Har- 
vest, as  they  call  a Fellow  dressed  Fan- 
tastically, began  to  run  about  the  Tables, 
singing: 

“ So  Drink,  Bovs,  Drink, 

And  See  vou  Do  not  Spill : 

For  if  you  Do,  you  Shall  Drink  Twice; 

It  is  your  Master's  Will.” 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  making 
Merry,  we  heard  the  Clattering  of  Hoofs, 
and  Will  rode  into  the  midst  of  us,  his 
Handsome  Face  so  full  of  Joy  that  we 
knew  at  the  first  Sight  of  him  that  he  had 
Good  News  to  Tell. 

“Good  News,  Sir  Francis!”  he  cry’d 
unto  my  Father.  “Rare  News,  Roger!” 
Here  he  threw  himself  from  his  Horse, 
and  toss’d  the  Reins  to  one  of  the  Var- 
lets.  “ I come  from  Wells,  and  am  car- 
rying the  News  to  my  Father.  Up,  Men, 
shout  for  the  Queen,  and  toss  your  Caps, 
and  drink  her  Health,  and  Confusion  to 
her  Enemies !” 

Our  Honest  Lads  needed  no  Second  In- 
vitation. With  one  Consent  they  sprang 
to  their  Feet  and  threw  up  their  Caps, 
and  drank  with  Zeal.  Both  Drinking 
and  Shouting  were  very  much  to  their 
Taste. 
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Then  Will  began  his  Story.  “I  come 
from  Wells,” he  said,  “whither  the  News 
hath  been  Brought  by  John  Eldred,  Mas- 
ter Mariner  of  the  Ship  Good  Intent , from 
London,  laden  with  Wine  and  other 
Goods.  He  reports  that  the  Day  before 
he  dropped  down  the  River  Thames  there 
arrived  Francis  Drake  himself  from  Ply- 
mouth, bringing  to  the  Queen  the  most 
excellent  News  that  he  had  enter’d  the 
Spanish  Port  of  C&diz,  and  under  the  Ene- 
my’s Nose,  look  you,  there  Fired  and  Sunk 
no  fewer  than  Thirty  Ships,  great  and 
small,  without  Damage  to  his  own  Fleet.” 

“ That  is  good,” said  my  father.  “Thir- 
ty Ships  cannot  be  built  in  a day.” 

“ But  they  may  be  borrow’d  or  bought,” 
said  Sir  Anthony,  who  was  present.  “ Go 
on.  Will.  Is  there  more?  Thirty  Ships 
will  not  destroy  the  Spanish  Kingdom. 
Is  there  more  ?” 

“There  is  Much  More,”  Will  reply’d. 
“For  when  he  left  Cadiz,  Drake  sail’d 
along  the  Coast,  and  Destroyed  a Hun- 
dred more  Ships.” 

“ That  is  Brave  News  indeed,”  said  my 
father. 

“ It  is  Brave  News,”  said  Sir  Anthony. 
“But  I would  rather  have  Heard  that 
Drake  had  Captur’d  one  of  the  King’s 
Treasure  Ships.  It  is  in  the  West,  in  the 
West,  that  the  Spaniard  must  be  struck. 
A Hundred  and  Fifty  Ships  will  not  de- 
stroy the  Spanish  Kingdom.  But  I grant 
you  that  it  is  Brave  News.” 

“ They  are  Ringing  the  Bells  at  Wells,” 
said  Will.  “You  can  hear  them.  Lis- 


ten !” 


“Nay,”  said  Sir  Anthony,  “we  will 
not  be  behindhand,”  and  commanded  the 
Ringers  to  be  set  to  Work. 

“A  Hundred  and  Thirty  Vessels!”  said 
my  Father.  “’Tis  a splendid  Fleet  de- 
stroy’d.” 

“Why,”  said  Will,  “ I doubt  if  from  all 
our  Ports  we  could  get  together  so  vast  a 
Fleet.  A Hundred  and  Thirty  Ships!  With 
all  his  Treasure,  yea,  and  back’d  by  the 
Pope  himself,  I doubt  if  the  King  of  Spain 
will  recover  this  Blow  in  his  Lifetime. 
Well,  it  seems  that  we  are  Safe  at  Last. 
Without  Ships,  what  can  he  do?  Will 
he  Cross  the  Flood  like  Moses  or  like 
Joshua  ?” 

“The  longer  Time  we  have,” said  my 
Father,  “the  better  for  us.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  though  the  King  of  Spain 
may  Die,  the  Pope  doth  never  Die. 
Therefore,  we  have  an  Enemy  who,  until 
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he  himself  is  Overthrown,  will  never 
cease  to  Conspire  against  us.” 

“ Yet,  Sir,  with  Submission,”  said  Will, 
“one  Fears  the  Pope  less  than  one  Fears 
the  King  of  Spain.  The  Pope  is  but  a 
Priest.” 

“Fear  him  therefore  the  More,”  said 
Sir  Anthony. 

Well,  so  we  talk’d  and  gave  Thanks  to 
God  for  this  signal  Mercy,  and  for  a Time 
I wholly  forgot  the  Prophecy  of  Evil,  and 
lived  in  a Fool’s  Paradise,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  Will  and  of  happy  Love. 
Yet,  as  Afterwards  I remember’d,  there 
were  many  Warnings  which  should  have 
Shaken  my  Confidence.  I know  that  un- 
der the  new  Religion  we  are  Taught  not 
to  Regard  these  Warnings  (yet  the  Coun- 
try People  are  slow  to  give  them  up) : but 
certain  it  is  that  all  this  Autumn  I saw 
Shooting  Stars  (particularly  in  Novem- 
ber) : there  was  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun : 
the  Moon  showed  in  September  of  a 
Bloody  Hue:  I continually  heard  the 
Screech-Owl,  the  Croaking  Raven,  and 
the  Chattering  Pie:  the  Dogs  Howled:  I 
had  Fearful  Dreams:  there  were  Strange 
Sounds  at  Night.  All  this  was  not  for 
Nothing,  as  you  will  presently  Under- 
stand. But  being  Young  and  Happy,  I 
pay’d  no  Heed. 

I know  not  if  Lady  Katharine  heard 
this  News.  In  those  Days  I avoided  her: 
it  seem’d  to  me  that  her  Eyes  were  Grow- 
ing Fiercer:  she  Mutter'd  as  she  Walk’d: 
and  once  I saw  her  Stop  short  on  the  Ter- 
race and  Throw  up  her  eyes  to  Heaven, 
crying  aloud  in  her  deep  Man’s  Voice, 

“O  Lord!  how  long?”  The  three  An- 
cient Nuns  behind  her  Caught  each  oth- 
er by  the  Hand  and  huddled  together, 
trembling  and  shaking  for  Fear. 

IV. 

It  was  a Christmas  Day — None  Other 
— the  Day  when  Peace  and  Good-Will 
should  Reign  among  Men — that  our  Peace 
was  rudely  interrupted.  We  awoke  in 
the  Morning  and  arose  long  before  Day- 
break, expecting  Nothing  more  than  a 
Day  of  Feasting  and  Rejoicing,  with 
Twelve  more  Days  to  Follow,  all  of  Mirth 
and  Joy.  Well:  Feasting  there  was.  As 
for  the  Rejoicing — but  you  shall  hear. 

In  the  Morning  all  my  Father  s Ten- 
ants and  the  Servants  gather’d  about  Eight 
of  the  Clock  in  the  Hall.  Here  we  met 
them,  and  after  Christmas  Greetings — all 
the  Old  Customs  did  not  Perish  when  the 
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Religion  was  changed  — the  Black  Jack 
went  Round  full  of  Strong  October  in- 
stead of  Small  Ale,  and  the  Men  sat  down 
to  the  great  Christmas  Sausage  with  Toast 
and  Cheese.  There  had  been  a Bowl  of 
Lamb’s  Wool  the  Night  before,  and  some 
of  them  had  drunk  deeply  thereat,  so  that 
their  Heads  were  Heavy ; yet  at  the  Morn- 
ing Draught  they  seem’d  to  be  refresh’d 
suddenly  and  Ready  for  More. 

After  Breakfast  we  all  went  together  to 
Church.  ’Twas  a still  Morning,  the  Snow 
falling,  and  the  Ditches  frozen  over.  Such 
a Christmas  Morning  one  loves,  when  the 
World  seems  Hushed  and  Awed  by  the 
Tremendous  Event  of  the  Night.  In  every 
Church,  methinks,  on  that  Morning,  is  a 
Manger ; every  Star  is  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem; the  Way  of  Walsingham,  as  the 
People  still  call  the  Milky  Way,  points  to 
the  Church  in  every  Parish.  In  this 
Night,  they  say,  the  Cock  awoke  and 
crow’d,  “Christ  is  Born.”  Then  the 
Raven  awoke  and  croak’d,  “When?” 
And  the  Crow  reply  d,  “ Th  is  Night.  ” And 
the  Ox  ask’d,  “ Where  ?”  And  the  Sheep 
reply’d,  “In  Bethlehem.” 

My  Father  led  the  Way,  and  after  him 
I walked  with  my  Brother,  and  all  the 
People  after,  save  the  Maids,  who  were 
wanted  by  the  Cook  to  dress  and  serve  the 
Christmas  Feast.  That,  to  be  sure,  was 
ready  long  before,  with  its  Store  of  Christ- 
mas Pye,  Shrid  Pye,  Plum  Pudding,  and 
Plum  Porridge;  its  Beef  and  Turkeys — 
none  so  good  as  those  from  Norfolk ; its 
Capons,  Fat  Geese,  and  Manchets. 

After  the  Service  Sir  Anthony  gave  a 
Weighty  Discourse  on  the  Superstition  of 
those  who  Worship  the  Mother  and  Babe 
instead  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  remind- 
ed us  of  the  Fond  Practices  which  were 
finally  renounced  when  the  Queen’s  Grace 
ascended  the  Throne:  how  they  would  set 
a Wooden  Child  dress’d  up  on  the  Altar, 
while  the  Boys  and  Girls  danc’d  before 
it,  and  the  Priests  shouted:  how  on  St. 
Stephen’s  Day  they  gallop’d  the  Horses 
into  a Sweat,  hoping  thus  to  keep  them 
well  for  the  next  Year:  how  on  St.  John’s 
Day  the  Priests  consecrated  Wine  and 
sold  it  for  the  Making  of  Manchets  to 
keep  off  Storms — nay,  we  have  some  of 
these  Manchets  still.  And  how  on  Chil- 
dermas the  Priests  beat  011c  another,  which , 
Sir  Anthony  said,  was  the  only  Righteous 
Custom  of  all.  Many  there  were  in  that 
Church  who  could  remember  when  the 
Mass  was  set  up  again  under  Queen  Mary, 


whose  Husband,  the  King  of  Spain,  was 
never  weary  of  contriving  and  conspiring 
for  the  Overthrow  of  the  Protestant  Faith. 
Many  there  were  also  who  remember’d 
the  Martyrs  of  Norwich.  Therefore  Sir 
Anthony ’bade  us  never  forget  that  we 
might  be  call’d  upon,  one  and  all,  to  tes- 
tify for  the  Truth  in  like  Manner,  even  to 
the  Horrible  Agony  of  the  Stake. 

Sermon  over,  the  People  flock’d  out, 
and  we  follow’d.  But  in  the  Porch,  wait- 
ing for  Speech  with  Sir  Francis,  was  none 
other  than  Sir  Humphrey  Hayes,  and  with 
him  Will  and  two  or  three  Grave  Mer- 
chants of  Wells.  So  Sir  Humphrey  went 
into  the  Church  and  talk’d  for  the  Space 
of  ten  Minutes,  and  then  they  came  forth. 
My  Father,  instead  of  walking  through 
the  People,  who  were  waiting  in  two  Lines 
for  us  to  pass,  mounted  the  Steps  of  the 
old  Church  Cross,  where  he  stood  look- 
ing mighty  Grave,  so  that  all  the  World 
could  tell  that  he  had  News  to  tell.  Sir 
Humphrey  remain’d  in  the  Porch  with 
Sir  Anthony  and  the  Merchants. 

Then  my  Father  spoke. 

“My  Friends,”  he  say’d,  “here  is  News 
which  is  likely  to  be  a Mar-Feast.  Yet 
needs  must  that  I tell  you.  It  is  such 
News  as  I had  hoped  never  to  hear  in  my 
Lifetime.  Yet,  since  it  has  been  threat- 
en’d long,  surely  the  Sooner  it  happens 
the  Better,  while  we  have  Stomach  for  the 
Fight.  You  all  know  how  the  King  of 
Spain,  once  the  Consort  of  Queen  Mary, 
doth  continually  devise  Mischief  to  this 
Country.  That  has  long  been  known. 
Nor  will  anything,  we  are  convinc’d,  as- 
suage his  Hellish  Malice  and  Rage  In- 
satiable. Briefly,  then,  he  now  Aims  p.t 
Nothing  short  of  the  Subjugation  of  this 
Realm,  the  Enslaving  of  us  all,  and  the 
Overthrow  of  our  Free  Religion.  Doubt- 
less he  hath  been  more  than  commonly 
Enraged  by  the  Great  Havoc  wrought 
among  his  Ships  by  our  Brave  Com- 
mander Francis  Drake.  Wherefore,  hav- 
ing few  Ships  of  his  own,  he  hath  bought 
or  borrow’d  from  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
other  Ports  so  great  a Fleet  as  was  never 
before  gotten  together,  which  he  is  now 
fitting  out  with  Guns  and  Men  and  Mu- 
niments of  War,  intending  to  launch  it 
against  this  Country  as  soon  as  the  Win- 
ter is  over.  Nay,  it  is  not  so  vast  but 
what,  with  the  Blessing  of  the  Lord,  we 
shall  know  how  to  meet  it.  But  every 
Man  who  can  handle  a Pike  and  carry  a 
Harquebus  will  be  wanted.  Wherefore 
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you  will  go  Home  to  your  Christinas  Fare 
with  the  Knowledge  that  you  must  short- 
ly Fight  for  your  Liberties  and  your  Re- 
ligion. Keep  the  Feast  joyfully,  in  the 
Firm  Trust  that  the  Lord  wi}l  protect  His 
Servants. 

“ My  Lads,”  he  continu’d,  “I  know  that 
you  will  all  play  the  Part  of  Men,  seeing 
what  is  before  you  if  you  Play  that  of 
Cowards.  Every  Seaport  will,  according 
to  its  Means,  contribute  a Ship  or  more 
towards  the  Fleet  which  the  Queen  wTill 
raise  to  meet  this  great  Expedition. 
There  is  talk  of  Ten  Ships  or  more  from 
the  City  of  London.  Wells  is  but  a 
small  Port,  but  we  will  do  our  Part,  and 
if  we  get  Volunteers  we  will,  with  the 
Blessing  of  God,  send  one  Tall  Ship  well 
armed  and  equipped  to  strike  a Blow  for 
Freedom  and  for  Faith.  My  Lads”  —here 
he  raised  his  hat — “God  save  the  Queen  ! 
Who  volunteers  ?” 

Roger  and  Will  sprang  forward  the 
first,  drawing  their  Swords  with  a Shout. 
Then  one  of  the  Village  Lads — ’twas  a 
mere  Stable  Boy  — stepped  forth  and 
lugged  off  his  Hat  and  pulled  his  Fore- 
lock. “May  it  Please  your  Honour  to  take 
me,”  he  said.  And  then  another  and  an- 
other— oh,  Brave  Lads  of  Burnham! — till 
from  our  Little  Village  alone  there  were 
a Dozen  at  least.  My  Heart  swells  with 
Pride  when  I think  of  those  Brave  Lads. 
They  had  plodded  in  the  Fields  all  their 
Days,  with  Plough  and  Flail,  aud  Hook 
and  Sickle : they  had  no  more  Knowledge 
of  War  than  comes  from  a Wrestling 
Match  and  a Bout  with  Quarter  Staff  : 
and  now  they  were  Soldiers  going  forth 
to  fight  upon  the  Ocean.  They  went 
because  Roger  led  the  wray:  our  Brave 
English  will  go  anywhere  if  they  are 
led. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  my  Father  to  the 
Merchants,  “here  are  our  Lads.  If  ev- 
ery Village  does  as  well,  we  shall  be  well 
sped.  Roger,  bring  your  Troop  to  the 
Hall.  Sir  Humphrey,  you  will  Feast 
with  me  this  Day,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  take  such  Order  as  the  Queen  in 
Council  hath  directed.” 

So  with  a Shout  the  Men  followed, 
headed  by  Roger,  and  with  him  Will, 
walking  with  Drawn  Swords:  and  not  a 
Lad  among  them  but  held  up  his  Head 
and  straighten'd  his  Back  as  if  he  was 
Marching  to  Battle.  Nay,  the  Ancient 
Men,  who  would  stay  at  Home,  also 
straighten'd  their  Backs  and  stuck  out 
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their  Legs,  as  if  they  too  felt  the  Glow  of 
War,  and  would  Fain  go  forth  to  Fight. 
And  the  Boys  cheer’d  and  ran  beside  the 
Troop  of  Volunteers  and  envied  them. 
As  for  the  Women,  some  Wept,  but  not 
aloud : and  some  there  were  whose  Cheeks 
were  pale:  and  one,  at  least,  among  them 
would  Fain  have  been  alone  in  her  Cham- 
ber to  fall  upon  her  Knees  and  Weep  and 
Pray. 

Never,  I declare,  was  Christmas  kept 
with  more  Lusty  Cheer  or  greater  Re- 
joicing. One  would  have  thought,  from 
the  Way  that  these  Brave  Fellows  Feast- 
ed and  Laugh’d  and  Sang,  that  the  Pros- 
pect of  Fighting  was  the  most  Joyful 
Thing  in  the  Whole  World.  The  Heavy 
Country  Lads  show’d  themselves  sudden- 
ly Nimble-witted:  those  who  only  Yes- 
terday would  have  sat  Mum  all  the  Even- 
ing over  a Tankard  of  Ale  and  a Crab, 
now  Sang  and  Joked,  and  wrere  as  Merry 
as  so  many  Players  at  the  Fair.  Even  Sir 
Anthony  himself,  who,  if  King  Philip 
won  the  Victory,  would  assuredly  meet 
the  Fate  of  St.  Bilney  on  Mousehold 
Heath — even  Sir  Anthony,  I say,  Laugh’d 
and  Crack’d  his  Fingers  at  the  Jests  of 
the  Lord  of  Misrule. 

They  feasted  all  the  Day.  My  Father 
sat  in  his  great  Arm-Chair:  Sir  Hum- 
phrey sat  beside  him : after  the  Christmas 
Antics  a Bowl  of  Punch  was  brought, 
and  some  sang  Songs:  and  the  Talk  fell 
upon  War  and  Battles  and  the  Brave 
Deeds  of  English  Men  in  Days  gone  by. 
Presently  the  Village  Lads  went  away, 
singing  noisily  Outside,  and  the  Maids 
went  to  Bed,  and  we  were  alone,  the  Red 
Light  of  the  Logs  for  Candles.  Then  we 
fell  to  more  serious  Talk.  While  we 
talk’d  we  heard  the  Voices  of  the  Abbess 
and  the  three  Sisters  from  the  Chapel. 
They  were  singing  a Triumphal  Psalm. 

It  was  doubtless  the  Psalm  appointed  for 
the  Office  of  the  Day : yet  to  me  it  seem- 
ed as  if  they  were  Singing  for  the  Over- 
throw of  the  English  Armaments,  and 
my  Heart  fell,  thinking  of  the  Prophecy, 
and  there  rose  before  me  in  the  Embers  a 
Shape  which  seemed  to  be  the  Skeleton  of 
my  Lover  rolled  about  by  the  Waves  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  The  deep  Man's 
Voice  of  Lady  Katharine  rose  Loud  above 
the  Quaverings  of  the  three  Ancient 
Sisters. 

The  Others  seemed  not  to  hear. 

“There  are  no  Sailors,”  said  Sir  An- 
thony, “like  the  English  Sailors,  for 
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Katharine's  Battle  was  to  ho  fought:  Weapons,  ami  all.  the  Tinie  you  never  saw 
when  the  Ship*  should  ho  Crush'd  like  Young  'Men  so  Gay  and  Cheerful.  -They- 
Egg  Shells,  anti  aiitk  down  to  the  Bottom  wind,  to  their  Exercises  with  Songs,  us  if 
of  the  |[3^b  W ith4hd^r  Ghillaut  Freight  of  th*Y  fvero  going  to  a W-edding  or  a Feast. 
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Paiigr:  she  carry  <1  Six te.un  Guns,  ami  was  fiv-e  Flag  it  was.  Sailors  love  their  Ship, 
three  Hundred  Tofts  'Burden  :■  as  for  her  In  hi:  adorn'd,  like  si  Woman,  with  Rile 
Complement  of  Men,  l know  not  how  bows  and  tnn.*  Colours, 
many  she  carry  d,  with  Saviors  and  Vnl ■ Af  last  till.  M as  ready,  and  ohr  Bravft 
unteerci.  They  were-  Pighrtiirg  Men  aii.  Lads  xphST  sail. • ; :\1  way  Nothing  of  the 
Tall  and  Ryr.olulo  Fellows,  with  Half  a Fond  and  Tender  Farewells  of  those  who 
I)ozgtt  3<oiUftgCyfttlejiieii,of  Fftmil3'’such.as  had  Lo.vgi’ft  among  iem.  Tliet^'was  not 
Will  omd  'Roger.  arid  •.virile  llie  Slop  was  one.  I ftm  wore,  of  the  «>im  who  would 
maKttttg.  Tteady  fVitii  her  Equipment,  not  keep  her  Sweetheart  Igimbly  Tied  to  her 
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Streamers  and  waving  Pennons,  and  our 
great  Flag  Floated  Bravely  from  the 
Poop.  Then  the  Anchor  was  weigh’d 
and  the  Sails  unfurl’d,  and  the  Ship  mov'd 
slowly  down  the  Creek,  and  so  out  into 
the  Open  Sea.  To  the  Last  I saw  the  two 
Lads  standing  beside  our  Flag,  with  Caps 
doff’d  in  Farewell  to  their  Sweethearts. 
Well : it  was  not  until  we  could  see  them 
no  longer  that  we  fell  to  Weeping. 

44 There  they  go,”  said  Sir  Humphrey, 
“for  a Shipload  of  as  Gallant  Fellows  as 
one  would  wish  to  have  in  the  Queen's 
Navy.  Some  there  are  among  them  who 
will  never  come  back,  I doubt.  Well, 
God  speed  the  Ship!” 

“Old  Friend,”  said  my  Father,  “your 
Son  is  on  Board  her,  and  so  is  mine.  If 
we  were  sending  them  to  certain  Death, 
would  we  keep  them  at  Home  ? God 
Knows  that  they  would  not  Stay.  Many 
a Brave  Lad  shall  meet,  with  a Watery 
Grave.  In  the  End  we  hope  ’twill  be  no 
Worse  for  him.” 

We  rode  Home;  but  all  that  Day  I 
seem’d  to  hear  the  Voice  of  Lady  Katha- 
rine saying,  “I  see  his  white  bones  lying 
among  the  Seaweed  beneath  the  Waves; 
the  Fishes  have  eaten  out  his  Eyes,  and 
the  Tide  Rolls  him  hither  and  thither.”  . 

VI. 

All  that  Year,  until  the  Sea-Fight  was 
over,  the  Country  was  full  of  Rumours 
and  Alarms.  Everybody  knew  by  this 
Time  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  gotten 
together  a vast  great  Arm}’,  with  Ships 
innumerable.  The  Pope  had-  renew’d 
his  Bill  of  Excommunication  against  the 
Queen : that  matter'd  no  more  than  the 
Barking  of  a Dog:  but  he  also  supply’d 
King  Philip  with  Vast  Sums  of  Money. 
For  our  Part,  not  only  were  the  Fleets 
fitted  out  with  Expedition,  but  every  Man 
in  the  Country  l>ccame  a Soldier,  the  Cath- 
olicks  being  as  eager  in  the  Cause  as  the 
Protestants,  though  the  Catholick  Gentle- 
men were  not  allow'd  to  have  a Command 
(but  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  High 
Admiral,  my  Kinsman,  was  himself  a Cath- 
olick.) I know  not  what  Forces  were 
collected,  but  it  was  said  that  wherever 
the  Spaniard  might  Attempt  to  Land, 
there  within  two  Days  an  Army  of  Twen- 
ty Thousand  Men  could  be  gather'd  to- 
gether to  meet  him.  All  this  is  Matter  of 
History  known  to  all  the  World.  It  is 
also  very  well  known  that  the  English 
Fleet,  consisting  of  a Hundred  and  Fifty 


Ships  with  Fifteen  Thousand  Men,  was 
ready  in  the  Spring  to  meet  the  Armada 
on  the  Sea,  though  there  were  twice  that 
number  of  Spaniards,  with  Ships  twice  as 
big  as  the  little  English  Craft. 

As  for  our  Boys,  I had  one  Letter  from 
Will.  That  dear  Letter  have  I always 
kept.  It  is  the  only  Letter  that  I have 
ever  had  in  all  my  Life.  This  is  -what  he 
said : 

44  Sweetheart, —Our  Good  Ship  the 
Mere  Honour  is  now  cruising  off  the  Coast 
of  Flanders,  and  I promise  you  the  Duke  of 
Parma  keeps  Snug  Ashore,  aud  only  Peeps 
out  to  See  if  we  are  Out  of  Sight.  ’Tis 
said  that  he  has  Innumerable  Flat-Boats 
and  Twenty  Thousand  Men  with  whom 
to  invade  our  Island.  Well:  we  boast 
not.  W e are  Commanded  by  Lord  Henry 
Seymour.  Two  Score  Ships  we  be;  our 
Friends  the  Dutchmen  have  promised  three 
Score  more:  with  Drake  and  Hawkins  at 
Plymouth  are  other  three  Score  or  even  a 
greater  Number.  We  know  not  yet  what 
Force  will  come  against  us:  ’tis  said  that 
the  King  of  Spain  designs  to  imitate  King 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  with  a Larger 
Fleet  and  a Greater  Army : he  is,  by  the 
Latest  News  to  Hand  when  we  sailed  out 
of  the  Port  of  London,  levying  Troops 
everywhere : hiring  and  buying  Ships  at 
Venice,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  not  to 
speak  of  his  own  Ports.  I boast  not,  I 
say  again,  but  every  Man  of  us  is  Resolute. 
My  Dear,  I long  for  the  Sight  of  thy  most 
sweet  Face  once  more.  Forget  not,  what- 
ever happens,  that  I love  thee.  As  for 
Roger,  he  is  the  most  proper  Man  of  our 
Company,  and  the  lightest-hearted.  If 
he  hath  not  Written  to  thy  Father  or  to 
Alice,  let  this  Letter  send  them  News  of 
him.  Most  of  our  Lads  were  down  with 
Seasickness, but  that  is  past,  and  now  there 
is  not  one  but  can  walk  about  and  Exer- 
cise with  the  Rest.  I knew  not  before 
that  a Sailor’s  Life  was  so  Merry.  We 
are  never  plagu’d  with  Thoughts  of  the 
Harvest  : we  have  no  Hay  to  cut,  or  Corn 
to  reap:  we  care  little  whether  the  Sun 
shines  or  not:  we  are  not  Troubl'd  with 
Rumours  such  as  cont  inually  disquiet  our 
Folk  at  Home:  we  have  no  Trouble  for 
Money:  we  Fear  not  Poverty:  there  is 
little  Sickness  at  Sea  save  when  the  Voy- 
age lias  been  long  and  the  Provisions  are 
mouldy:  and  as  for  Tempest,  Shipwreck, 
or  the  Enemy,  no  one  at  Sea  regards  these 
Dangers.  I talk  as  a Sailor,  for  indeed 
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when  one  is  on  Board,  although  a Volun- 
teer only,  one  begins  to  become  a Sailor 
and  to  Speak  and  Think  like  one.  They 
said  in  London  that  the  Spanish  Fleet 
would  certainly  Sail  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  now  April,  wherefore  we  may  shortly 
look  for  Hot  Work.  Farewell,  Sweet- 
heart. 

“ From  your  loving  W.  H. ” 

The  Spring  pass'd  and  the  Summer  fol- 
low'd: then  we  heard — ’twas  in  June — 
that  the  Armada  had  set  Sail  from  the 
Tagus.  Next  we  heard  that  it  had  met 
with  Gales  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  was 
Dispers'd  and  Scatter’d.  At  the  News 
we  had  a Thanksgiving  Service  in  the 
Church.  But  presently  it  appear’d  that 
though  the  Fleet  was  scatter’d  by  a 
Storm,  little  Harm  was  done,  and  then 
for  a Space  we  had  no  more  News,  but 
Availed  with  Beating  Hearts. 

VII. 

All  that  Summer  the  Air  was  Thick 
with  Rumours.  The  Spaniards,  we  heard 
one  Day,  had  landed : another  Day,  Drake's 
Fleet  was  sunk  and  himself  kill’d:  the 
Queen  had  fled:  the  Camp  at  Tilbury  had 
been  broken  up.  There  was  nothing  too 
monstrous  to  be  whispered  or  to  be  be- 
liev'd. All  was  idle  Gossip,  the  Effect 
of  Fear  and  Uncertainty.  How  could  the 
People  escape  Fear  and  Uncertainty,  when 
in  every  Village  all  the  Men  who  could 
bear  Arms  were  daily  train’d,  and  all 
Avere  under  Orders  to  repair,  on  the  Signal 
made,  to  such  and  such  a Rendezvous,  and 
on  every  Hill  along  the  South  Coast — I say 
not  along  our  Eastern  Shores — there  was 
a Watch  by  Day  and  Night,  and  a Beacon 
Pile  ready  to  be  Fir'd  should  the  Spanish 
Fleet  be  Discern'd  upon  the  Horizon  ? 
Let  these  Rumours  pass:  Avhat  I have  to 
tell  was  not  the  Effect  of  Fear. 

Everybody  knows  now  that  the  Arma- 
da was  first  seen  on  the  21st  Day  of  July: 
on  Tuesda3r,  the  23d,  the  Fighting  Began, 
and  was  Continued,  the  Spaniards  every 
Day  getting  into  worse  Troubles,  until 
the  last  Day  of  the  Month,  when  they 
had  no  more  Stomach  for  the  Fight,  and 
resolved  to  Fly  Northwards,  which  they 
did,  a Part  of  the  English  Fleet  in  Pur- 
suit, until  they  had  no  more  Ammunition 
and  Avere  compel l’d  to  stop.  But  the 
Hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them, 
and  the  Tempests  Overwhelm'd  them,  so 
that  in  the  End  out  of  all  that  Great  Fleet, 


that  Invincible  Armada,  the  Spanish  Ad- 
miral brought  Home  barely  Fifty  Ships, 
and  out  of  Thirty  Thousand  Men  not  half 
return’d. 

Now  on  Tuesday  Evening,  the  Day 
when  the  Fighting  began,  the  Lady  Kath- 
arine spoke  to  me  again.  (Note  that  she 
had  not  spoken  to  any  of  us  for  a whole 
Year,  namely,  since  the  Evening  Avhen 
she  saw  the  Skies  red  Avith  Blood,  and 
foretold  the  Battle.)  She  came  forth,  as 
before,  to  take  the  Air  in  the  Evening,  fol- 
low’d by  her  Nuns.  According  to  her 
wont,  she  Walk’d  Slowly  along  the  Ter- 
race, looking  before  her  as  if  she  saw  No- 
thing. But  her  Lips  moved.  She  was 
Agitated.  Suddenly  she  Stopp’d  as  one 
Avho  is  call’d,  or  who  hears  Something. 
I,  who  was  sitting  beside  my  Father  in  the 
Garden,  saw  that  her  Face  Changed  Sud- 
denly. Tears  rose  in  those  Hard  Eyes: 
her  Lips  Trembled. 

Then  she  Beckon'd  to  me. 

‘‘Child,”  she  said,  softly,  “come  hith- 
er. Listen!” — for  I obey'd  and  stood  be- 
fore her.  “Listen!  The  Day  of  the 
Lord  hath  come  at  last.  Listen!  You 
can  hear  the  Roaring  of  the  Cannon  and 
the  Shrieks  of  the  Wounded  Men:  the 
Ships  are  dash'd  together,  and  they 
Break  like  Egg  Shells,  and  Sink  with  their 
Guns  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Deep.  The 
Da v of  the  Lord  hath  come ! The  Day  of 
the  Lord  hath  come!  Let  us  within — to 
sing  Praises — to  sing  Praises — to  sing 
Praises.” 

So  Avithout  a Word  more  she  turn'd 
and  walk’d  back  to  the  House,  follow'd 
by  the  Nuns,  and  so  to  the  Chapel,  Avhere 
until  Midnight  I heard  their  Voices  Sing- 
ing Psalms  of  Praise,  while  I spent  the 
Night  in  Tears  and  Prayers. 

After  this  I saAV  her  no  more  for  nearly 
a Fortnight.  But  I have  learn'd  since 
that  she  Avas  all  the  Time  as  one  possess'd 
with  a Spirit.  She  Spoke  to  the  Sisters 
as  if  she  was  the  Spectator  of  the  Fight: 
she  told  them  how  here  a Tall  Ship  was 
Sinking  and  here  Another  was  in  Flames, 
and  how  one  blew  up,  and  how  the  Fire- 
Ships  in  the  Dead  of  Night  spread  De- 
struction and  Dismay.  She  Rested  not 
nor  had  any  Sleep  by  Night  : she  Took  no 
Food:  and  Broke  out  Continually  into 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving  for  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Heretics  and  those  who  had  De- 
spoil'd the  Holy  Sanctuaries. 

It  was  on  the  Last  Day  of  July  (when 
the  Spanish  Fleet  was  sailing  Northwards 
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in  full  flight)  that  this  Ecstasy  of  Spirit 
left  her  suddenly.  Then  she  Clasp’d  her 
Hands,  Solemnly  Thanked  God,  took 
some  Food,  and  fell  Asleep,  continuing  to 
Sleep  like  a Child  for  a Whole  Night  and 
Most  of  the  following  Day.  In  the  Even- 
ing of  that  Day,  when  she  Awoke,  the 
Sisters  saw  that  she  was  Chang’d : for  she 
was  now  Meek  and  Gentle:  she  Spoke  to 
them  as  a Sister,  not  as  their  Abbess : she 
ask'd  Humbly  for  Food,  and  when  she 
had  taken  it  and  read  a few  Prayers  from 
her  Book,  she  fell  asleep  again.  And  so 
also  the  next  Day,  and  the  next,  being  al- 
ways Gentle  when  she  awoke,  and  falling 
to  Sleep  again  quickly. 

Now  on  the  Night  of  Saturday,  the 
4th  of  August,  I could  not  Sleep  for  the 
Great  Trouble  of  my  Mind.  Reports  had 
reach'd  us  that  the  Fleets  had  met:  a 
Ship  from  London  brought  the  News  that 
there  had  been  Heavy  Fighting:  there 
were  other  Rumours,  which  I pass  over: 
ray  Father  was  more  than  Commonly 
Grave:  I had  heard  him  saying  to  Sir 
Anthony  that  the  Last  Stand  Might,  af- 
ter all,  have  to  be  made  upon  the  Dykes 
of  Holland,  if  our  own  Land  were  to  be 
Conquer'd  by  the  Papists.  Therefore  I 
could  not  Sleep,  but  lay  awake  thinking 
that  if  Will  were  Dead  his  Spirit  might 
perhaps  be  Permitted  to  Whisper  Conso- 
lation to  me.  I even  cry’d  aloud  to  him 
at  Midnight  while  the  Church  Clock  was 
striking  the  Hour:  I say  that  I sat  up  in 
Bed  and  held  out  my  Arms  and  cry’d, 
“Will!  Will!  Will!  come  to  me,  O 
Dead  Spirit  of  my  Dead  Lover!”  He 
came  not.  There  was  no  Sound  or  Sigh, 
no  Voice  or  Appearance  at  all.  Yet  now 
I knew — or  thought  I knew — that  he  was 
surely  Dead,  since  she  who  foretold  his 
Death  was  also  permitted  to  Hear  the 
Roaring  of  the  Guns  and  to  Witness  afar 
off  the  Sinking  of  the  Ships. 

Two  Hours  and  more  pass’d  thus  in 
Wakefulness  and  in  Weeping.  Then, 
while  the  First  Light  of  the  Day  was  just 
Showing  in  the  Sky,  I heard  Footsteps 
Outside,  and  my  Door  was  open’d,  and 
one  of  tjie  Sisters  came  running  in. 
Twas  Sister  Clementina,  the  Youngest 
(though  she  was  already  Seventy-six). 

“ Awake !” she  cried — “oh ! awake  and 
come  Quickly.  The  Abbess  calls  you. 
Dress  Quickly,  and  come.” 

She  helped  me  to  Dress,  and  I Hurry'd 
away  with  her — a Dreadful  Fear  in  my 
Heart  — to  the  Chamber  where  no  one 
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had  been  permitted  to  Enter  for  Fifty 
Years. 

The  Daylight  was  quickly  growing 
stronger.  The  Abbess  sat  in  her  Bed 
propp’d  up  by  Pillows.  She  was  dying: 
any  one,  even  a Girl  who  had  never 
looked  on  Death,  could  Perceive  that  Im- 
mediately. The  Face,  as  happens  often 
to  Dying  People,  was  Young  again,  and  it 
was  Beautiful.  Her  Eyes  were  Soft  and 
Kind. 

“My  Dear,”  she  said — she  called  me 
my  Dear — “thou  wilt  do  me  a Service. 
These  Sisters  of  Mine  are  Old  and  Weak, 
but  thou  art  Young  and  Strong.  Hasten 
therefore.  Take  Horse  and  ride  to  the 
Meals  beyond  Wells:  ride  over  the  Meals 
to  the  Sea-Shore.  .There  is  a Fisherman’s 
Hut.  Bid  the  old  Fisherman  mount  the 
Horse,  and  do  thou  sit  behind  him  and 
come  back.  Tell  him  that  I am  Dying; 
but  I cannot  Die  until  I have  Heard  the 
Holy  Mass  again.  Tell  him  that  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  hath  come;  He  hath 
Blown  with  His  Breath,  and  His  Enemies 
are  scatter’d.  The  Holy  Faith  hath  Come 
Again.” 

I marveU’d  at  these  Words,  but  I lost 
no  Time.  The  Stable  Boys  were  all  asleep : 
I Saddled  a Horse  and  rode  forth.  The 
Town  of  Wells  was  Fast  Asleep;  I Rode 
through  it  and  out  upon  the  Sand-Hills 
that  we  call  the  Meals.  It  is  a Wild  and 
Deserted  Place;  the  Wild  Fowl  Fly  about 
it  all  the  Year  round:  nobody  comes  with 
Hawk  or  Dog  for  them : the  Rabbits 
swarm  among  the  Sand  and  Swamps:  if 
there  be  any  Fishermen’s  Huts,  there  are 
no  Fishing-Boats;  the  Going  is  danger- 
ous for  Horses  on  account  of  the  Holes 
made  by  the  Rabbits. 

By  this  Time  it  was  broad  Daylight. 
Presently  from  a Sand-Hill  a little  higher 
than  the  Rest  I discern’d  in  the  Distance 
a Hut  standing  alone  very  near  the 
Shore.  It  wTas  a rude  Hut  form’d  by  an 
old  Boat  turn’d  Bottom  upwards,  and 
placed  on  Supports,  the  whole  Cover’d 
with  Black  Pitch.  As  I drew  near  the 
Hut  I saw  an  Ancient  Man  in  a rough 
Fisherman’s  Dress,  with  long  white  Hair 
and  Beard,  standing  at  the  Door,  as  if 
waiting. 

“I  am  ready,”  he  said.  “I  was  wait- 
ing for  the  Message.” 

I have  never  leam'd  what  he  meant, 
or  howr  he  knew  I wras  Coming. 

He  Mounted,  however,  and  I behind 
him,  and  so  we  Rode  slowly  away,  but 
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which  was  open — who  had  Open’d  it  ? — 
nay,  I know  not— and  they  Walked  in, 
still  singing,  and  so  to  the  Table,  which 
stood,  as  is  our  Custom,  unfurnish’d  save 
with  a Red  Cloth  Covering  or  Pall;  but 
upon  this  Table  they  placed  these  Vessels, 
and  so  made  it  into  an  Altar  for  their 
Mass.  \ 

The  Sun  was  now  High  in  the  Heavens, 
and  shone  through  the  East  Window 
(which  is  Splendid  with  Colour'd  Glass) 
upon  the  Abbess  and  the  three  Sisters,  who 
Knelt  together  upon  the  Steps  before  the 
Communion  Table,  making  their  White 
Cassocks  look  as  if  they  were  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  Painting  their  White  Faces  a 
rosy  red. 

There  was  never,  sure,  a Stranger  Ser- 
vice than  this  Mass  in  the  Early  Morning, 
sung  by  the  Old  Priest  to  the  Four  Old 
Nuns  in  the  Parish  Church,  now  handed 
over  to  Protestant  Use.  I look'd  on,  un- 
noticed, while  the  Priest  went  through 
the  Service,  sometimes  putting  on  and 
sometimes  taking  off  his  Vestments, 
sometimes  praying  in  Silence.  Then  I 
beheld  for  the  first  Time  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host.  It  was  Strange  to  think 
that  until  Forty  Years  Agone  they  held 
this  Service  every  Sunday  in  the  Church, 
and  had  so  held  it  since  the  Church  was 
built. 

At  last  the  Mass  was  said. 

The  Abbess  was  on  her  Knees,  bow’d 
down  almost  to  the  Ground;  the  Sisters 
beside  her  were  in  Like  Manner  humbly 
bow'd  and  kneeling;  the  Priest  knelt  in 
Silence  before  the  Altar;  upon  it  glitter'd 
the  Cups  and  Vessels  of  the  Service,  and 
the  Thing,  whatever  it  was,  which  the  Ab- 
bess had  carry ’d  wrapt  in  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Then  as  I watch'd,  standing  beside  a 
Pillar,  I saw  the  Lady  Katharine  sudden- 
ly Sink  Forward.  I cry’d  out  and  ran  to 
lift  Iter  up  ; the  Si  store  sprang  to  their 
Feet ; the  Priest  stopp'd  his  Prayers ; and 
we  lifted  her  up. 

But  she  was  dead.  And  oh ! how  Sweet 
a Face  was  that  upon  which  we  gazed! 
All  the  Pride  and  Wrath  were  gone  out 
of  it:  a Sweet  Pale  Face,  full  of  Meekness 
and  Piety;  the  Face  with  which.  Sixty 
Years  before,  she  had  taken  her  Vows. 

She  was  dead.  First  the  Sisters  began 
to  Tremble  and  to  Weep;  then  they  re- 
cover'd their  Wits,  and  set  themselves, 
refusing  my  Help,  to  Carry  the  Dead  Body 
of  the  Abbess  back  to  her  Chamber. 


No  one  had  seen  the  Procession  on  its 
Way:  no  one  saw  its  Return:  as  for  the 
Priest,  I know  not  what  became  of  Him, 
nor  did  I ever  learn. 

At  Eight  o'  the  Clock  that  Morning  the 
Sexton  went  to  open  the  Church  Door.  He 
found  it  open.  Also — this  was  his  Story 
— he  found  upon  the  Communion  Table 
a Human  Bone,  which  he  had  thrown 
into  a newly  opened  Grave.  Nothing 
more.  When  I told  my  Father  what  had 
happen’d,  he  said  that  the  Bone  could 
have  been  none  other  than  the  Famous 
Arm  of  St.  Philip,  which  had  once  be- 
long’d to  Binstead  Abbey. 

\ 

Now  while  we  talk’d  of  this  strange 
Event  I heard  a Footstep  outside  the  Hall 
— a Footstep  which  I knew.  “ ’Tis  Will !” 

I cried;  “ ’tis  Will !”  and  would  have  run 
to  meet  him,  but  the  Door  open’d,  and  he 
stood  before  us. 

He  was  Alone,  and  he  Hung  his  Head. 

“Will!”  cried  my  Father,  “what  Cheer, 
my  Lad  V' 

He  Hung  his  Head  lower,  and  the  Tears 
stood  in  his  Eyes.  In  his  Hand  he  bore 
a Sword.  Alas ! I knew  whose  Sword  it 
was. 

“First,  Man,”  said  my  Father,  “what 
of  the  Enemy  ?” 

“They  are  Dispers’d  and  Scatter'd. 
Half  their  Fleet  is  Sunk  or  Taken;  the 
Rest  are  in  Flight.  We  Pursu'd  them 
until  we  had  no  more  Powder.  We  were 
Order'd  to  Return,  each  Ship  to  her  own 
Port,  and  to  be  in  Readiness.  But  it  is 
Finish'd.  They  will  not  try  to  Invade 
us  again.” 

“ God  save  the  Queen  !”  said  my  Father, 
solemnly. 

“I  have  brought  you  his  Sword,”  said 
Will,  without  more  Words.  “He  was 
Kill'd  in  the  last  Day’s  Fighting  by  a 
Musket  Shot  when  we  Boarded  aud  Took 
the  San  Matteo . We  bury'd  him  at  Sea.” 

So  the  Prophecy  of  Lady  Katharine 
came  True.  There  was  the  Great  Sea- 
Fight:  there  was  the  Sinking  of  the  Ships: 
there  was  the  Mighty  Slaughter:  and  of 
the  two  Young  Men  who  stood  before  me 
one  was  to  Lie  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Deep 
as  she  Foretold.  It  was  my  Brother — my 
Brave  and  Gallant  Brother.  Wherefore 
Alice  goeth  still  in  Sadness  and  Mourn- 
ing, and  hath  Refused  to  Marry,  sayiug 
that  her  Husband  indeed  Livetli,  and  ill 
Heaven  is  waiting  still  for  her. 
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BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


I. — MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIS  CAMPBELL. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  “Now  this,  I think,  is 
the  most  exciting  part  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  the  pleasantest.”  She  is  seated 
at  breakfast  in  her  cottage  at  Summer- 
ing-by-th  e-Sea.  A heap  of  letters  of  va- 
rious stylish  shapes,  colors,  and  super- 
scriptions lies  beside  her  plate,  and  ir- 
regularly straggles  about  among  the  cof- 
fee-service. Vis-a-vis  with  her  sits  Mr. 
Campbell  behind  a newspaper.  “How 
prompt  they  are ! Why,  I didn’t  expect 
to  get  half  so  many  answers  yet.  But 
that  shows  that  where  people  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  attend  to  their  social  du- 
ties they  are  always  prompt — even  the 
men;  women,  of  course,  reply  early  any- 
way, and  you  don’t  really  care  for  them; 
but  in  tjpwn  the  men  seem  to  put  it  off 
till  the  very  last  moment,  and  then  some 
of  them  call  when  it’s  over  to  excuse 
themselves  for  not  having  come  after 
accepting.  It  really  makes  you  wish  for 
a leisure  class.  It’s  only  the  drive  and 
hurry  of  American  life  that  make  our 
men  seem  wanting  in  the  convenances ; 
and  if  they  had  the  time,  with  tlieir  in- 
stinctive delicacy,  they  would  be  perfect  : 
it  would  come  from  the  heart:  they’re 
mere  truly  polite  now.  Willis,  just  look 
at  this!” 


Campbell , behind  his  paper:  “Look  at 
what  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : 4 4 These  replies.  Why, 
I do  believe  that  more  than  half  the  peo- 
ple have  answered  already,  and  the  invi- 
tations only  went  out  yesterday.  That 
comes  from  putting  on  R.  S.  V.  P.  I knewr 
I was  right,  and  I shall  always  do  it,  I 
don’t  care  what  you  say.” 

Campbell:  “You  didn’t  put  on  R.  S. 
V.  P.  after  all  I said  ?”  He  looks  round 
the  edge  of  his  paper  at  her. 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ Yes , I did.  The  idea 
of  your  setting  up  for  an  authority  in 
such  a thing  as  that!” 

Campbell:  “Then  I’m  sorry  I didn’t 
ask  }’ou  to  do  it.  It’s  a shame  to  make 
people  say  whether  they’ll  come  to  a gar- 
den party  from  four  till  seven,  or  not.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ A shame  ? How  can 
you  provide  if  you  don't  know  how  many 
are  coming?  I should  like  to  know  that. 
But  of  course  I couldn’t  expect  you  to 
give  in  graceful ly.” 
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Campbell : 44 1 should  give  in  graceful- 
ly if  I gave  in  at  all,  but  I don’t.”  He 
throws  his  paper  down  beside  his  chair. 
“Here,  hand  over  the  letters,  and  I’ll  be 
opening  them  for  you  while  you  pour  out 
the  coffee.” 

Mrs . Campbell , covering  the  letters  with 
her  hands:  “Indeed  you  won’t!” 

Campbell : “ Well,  pour  out  the  coffee, 
then,  anyway.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , after  a moment’s  reflec- 
tion: “No,  I shall  not  do  it.  I’m  goings 
to  open  them  every  one  before  you  get  a 
drop  of  coffee — just  to  punish  you.” 

Campbell:  “To  punish  me?  For 
what  ?”  Mrs.  Campbell  hesitates,  as  if  at 
a loss  what  to  say.  “There!  you  don’t 
know.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Yes,  I do : for  saying 
I oughtn’t  to  have  put  on  R.  S.  V.  P.  Do 
you  take  it  back  ?” 

Campbell:  “How  can  I till  I’ve  had 
some  coffee?  My  mind  wron’t  work  on 
an  empty  stomach.  Well — ” He  rises 
and  goes  round  the  table  toward  her. 

Mrs.  Campbell , spreading  both  arms 
over  the  letters:  44  Willis,  if  you  dare  to 
touch  them,  I’ll  ring  for  Jane,  and  then 
she’ll  see  you  cutting  up.” 

Campbell:  “Touch  what?  I’m  com- 
ing to  get  some  coffee.” 

Mrs . Campbell:  44  Well,  I’ll  give  you 
some  coffee  ; but  don’t  you  touch  a single 
one  of  those  letters — after  what  you’ve 
said.” 

Campbell:  “All  right.”  He  extends 
one  hand  for  the  coffee,  and  with  the  other 
sweeps  all  the  letters  together,  and  starts 
back  to  his  place.  As  she  flies  upon  him, 
“Look  out,  Amy  ; you’ll  make  me  spill 
this  coffee  all  over  the  table  cloth.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , sinking  into  her  seat: 

44  Oh,  Willis,  how  can  you  be  so  base? 
Give  me  my  letters.  Do  /” 

Camjjbell . sorting  them  over:  “You 
may  have  half.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “No;  I shall  have  all. 

I insist  upon  it.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  then,  you  may  have 
all  the  ladies’  letters.  There  are  Lwriee  as 
many  of  them.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : 4 4 No;  I shall  have  the 
men’s  too.  Give  me  the  men’s  first.” 

Campbell:  “How  can  I tell  which  are 
the  men’s  without  opening  them  ?” 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  “How  could  you  tell 
which  were  the  ladies’  ? Come  now,  Wil- 
lis, don’t  tease  me  any  longer.  You  know 
I hate  it.” 

Campbell , studying  the  superscriptions, 
one  after  another:  “ I want  to  see  if  I can 
guess  who  wrote  them.  Don’t  you  like  to 
guess  who  wrote  your  letters  before  you 
open  them  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  dignity : “ I don’t 
like  to  guess  who  wrote  other  people's 
letters.”  She  looks  down  at  the  table- 
cloth with  a menace  of  tears,  and  Camp- 
bell instantly  returns  all  the  notes. 

Campbell:  “There,  Amy;  you  may 
have  them.  I don’t  care  who  wrote  them, 
nor  what’s  in  them.  And  I don’t  want 
you  to  interrupt  me  with  any  exclama- 
tions over  them,  if  you  please.”  He 
reaches  to  the  floor  for  his  newspaper, 
and  while  he  sips  his  coffee,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell loses  no  time  in  opening  her  letters. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “I  shall  do  nothing 
but  exclaim.  The  Curwens  accept,  of 
course — the  very  first  letter.  That  means 
Mrs.  Curwen  ; that  is  one,  at  any  rate. 
The  New  York  Addingses  do,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Addin  gses  don't;  I hardly  expect- 
ed they  would,  so  soon  after  their  aunt’s 
death,  but  I thought  I ought  to  ask  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  naturally;  it  was 
more  a joke  than  anything,  sending  their 
invitation.  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Carver 
regret  very  much  ; well,  I don’t.  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Traine  are  very  happy, 
and  so  am  I;  he  doesn’t  go  everywhere, 
and  he’s  awfully  nice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lou 
Bemis  are  very  happy  too,  and  Dr.  Law- 
ton  is  very  happy.  Mi’s.  Bridges  Dear 
Mrs.  Campbells  pie,  and  is  very  sorry  in 
the  first  person;  she's  always  nice.  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Rangeley,  Mr.  Small,  Mr.  Pe- 
ters, Mr.  Staples,  Mr.  Thornton,  all  accept, 
and  they’re  all  charming  young  fellows.” 

Campbell , around  his  paper:  “Well, 
what  of  that  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  an  air  of  busy  pre- 
occupation: “Don't  eavesdrop,  please;  I 
wasn't  talking  to  you.  The  Merrills  have 
the  pleasure,  and  the  Morgans  are  sorrow- 
stricken  ; the — ” 

Campbell : “ Yes,  but  why  should  you 
care  whether  those  fellows  are  charming 
or  not  ? Who's  going  to  marry  them  ?" 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ / am.  Mrs.  Steven- 
son is  bowed  to  the  earth  ; Colonel  Mur- 
phree  is  overjoyed ; the  Misses  Ja — ” 

Campbell , putting  his  paper  down  : 
“Look  here,  Amy.  Do  you  know  that 
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you  have  one  little  infinitesimal  ewe- 
lamb  of  a foible  ? You  think  too  much 
of  young  men.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ Younger  men,  you 
mean.  And  you  have  a multitude  of 
perfectly  mammoth  peccadilloes.  You  in- 
terrupt.” She  goes  on  opening  and  read- 
ing her  letters.  “Well,  I didn't  expect 
the  Machines  could ; but  everybody  seems 
to  be  coming.” 

Campbell:  “You  pay  them  too  much 
attention  altogether.  It  spoils  them ; and 
one  of  these  days  you’ll  be  getting  some 
of  them  in  love  with  you,  and  then  what 
will  you  do  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  affected  distrac- 
tion : “What  are  you  talking  about? 
I’d  refer  them  to  you,  and  you  could  kill 
them.  I suppose  you  killed  lots  of  people 
in  California.  That’s  what  you  always 
gave  me  to  understand.”  She  goes  on 
with  her  letters. 

Campbell:  “I  never  killed  a single 
human  being  that  I can  remember;  but 
there’s  no  telling  what  I might  do  if  I 
were  provoked.  Now  there’s  that  young 
Welling.  He’s  about  here  under  my  feet 
all  the  time;  and  he’s  got  a way  lately  of 
coming  in  through  the  window  from  the 
piazza  that’s  very  intimate.  He’s  a nice 
fellow  enough,  and  sweet,  as  you  say.  I 
suppose  he  has  talent  too,  but  I never 
heard  that  he  had  set  any  of  the  adjacent 
watercourses  on  fire;  and  I don’t  know 
that  he  could  give  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere many  points  in  beauty  and  beat 
him.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ I do.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Rice  accept,  and  her  friend  Miss  Green- 
wav,  who’s  staying  with  her,  and — yes  ! 
here’s  one  from  Mr.  Welling!  Oh , how 
glad  I am!  Willis,  dearest,  if  I could  he 
the  means  of  bringing  those  two  lovely 
young  creatures  together,  I should  be  so 
happy!  Don't  you  think,  now,  he  is  the 
most  delicate-minded,  truly  refined,  ex- 
quisitely modest  young  fellow  that  ever 
was?”  She  presses  the  unopened  note  to 
her  corsage,  and  leans  eagerly  forward 
entreating  a sympathet  ic  acquiescence. 

Campbell:  “Well,  as  far  as  I can  re- 
member my  own  youth,  no.  But  what 
does  he  say  ?" 

Mrs.  Campbell , regarding  the  letter:  “ I 
haven't  looked  yet.  He  writes  the  most 
characteristic  hand,  for  a man,  that  I ever 
saw.  And  he  has  the  divinest  taste  in 
perfumes!  Oh,  I wonder  what  that  is? 
Like  a memory — a regret."  She  presses 
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it  repeatedly  to  her  pretty  nose  in  the  en- 
deavor to  ascertain. 

Campbell : “ Oh,  hello  !” 

Mrs.  Campbell , laughing:  “Willis,  you 
are  delightful.  I should  like  to  see  you 
really  jealous  once.” 

Campbell:  “You  won't,  as  long  as  I 
know  my  own  incomparable  charm. 
But  give  me  that  letter,  Amy,  if  you’re 
not  going  to  open  it.  I want  to  see 
whether  Welling  is  going  to  come.” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  fondly:  “Would  you 
really  like  to  open  it  ? I’ve  half  a mind 
to  let  you,  just  for  a reward.” 

Campbell : “ Reward  ? What  for  ?” 

Mrs . Campbell:  “Oli,  I don't  know. 
Being  so  nice.” 

Campbell:  “That’s  something  I can’t 
help.  It’s  no  merit.  Well,  hand  over 
the  letter.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “I  should  have  thought 
you’d  insist  on  my  opening  it,  after  that.” 

Campbell:  “Why?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “To  show  your  con- 
fidence.” 

Campbell:  “ When  I haven’tgotany  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , tearing  the  note  open : 
‘‘Well,  it’s  no  use  trying  any  sentiment 
with  you,  or  any  generosity  either.  You’re 
always  just  the  same:  a teasing  joke  is 
your  ideal.  You  can’t  imagine  a wo- 
man’s wanting  to  keep  up  a little  ro- 
mance all  through;  and  a character  like 
Mr.  Welling’s,  who’s  all  chivalry  and  deli- 
cacy and  deference,  is  quite  beyond  you. 
That’s  the  reason  you’re  always  sneering 
at  him.” 

Campbell:  “I’m  not  sueering  at  him, 
rny  dear.  I’m  only  afraid  Miss  Rice  isn’t 
good  enough  for  him.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , instantly  placated : 
“Well,  she’s  the  only  girl  who’s  any- 
where near  it.  I don’t  say  she’s  fault- 
less, but  she  lias  a great  deal  of  character, 
and  she’s  very  practical;  just  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  dreaminess;  and  she  is  very, 
very  good-looking,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

Campbell:  “Her  bang  isn’t  so  nice  as 
his.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “No;  and  aren't  his 
eyes  beautiful?  And  that  high,  serious 
look  ! And  his  nose  and  chin  are  perfectly 
divine.  He  looks  like  a young  god  !” 

Campbell : “I  dare  say ; though  I never 
saw  an  old  one.  Well,  is  he  coming  l I’m 
not  jealous,  but  I’m  impatient.  Read  it 
out  loud.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , sinking  back  in  her 
chair  fop-the  more*  luxurious  perusal  of 
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the  note:  “ Indeed  I shall  not.”  She  opens 
it  and  runs  it  hastily  through,  with  various 
little  starts,  stares,  frowns,  smiles  of  ar- 
rested development,  laughs,  and  cries: 
“Why — why!  What  does  it  mean  ? Is 
he  crazy  ? Why,  there’s  some  mistake. 
No!  It's  his  hand — and  here’s  his  name. 

I can’t  make  it  out.”  She  reads  it  again 
and  again.  “Why,  it’s  perfectly  bewil- 
dering! Why,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. He  couldn’t  have  meant  it.  Could 
he  have  imagined  ? Could  lie  have  dared  ( 
There  never  has  been  the  slightest  thing 
that  could  be  tortured  into — But  of  course 
not.  And  Mr.  Welling,  of  all  men ! Oh, 

I can’t  understand  it ! Oh,  Willis,  Willis, 
Willis ! What  does  it  mean  f”  She  flings 
the  note  wildly  across  the  table,  and  catch- 
ing her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  falls  back 
into  her  chair,  tumultuously  sobbing. 

Campbell , with  the  calm  of  a man  ac- 
customed to  emotional  superabundance, 
lifting  the  note  from  the  toast  rack  before 
him  : “ Well,  let’s  see.”  He  reads  aloud : 

“ ‘Oh,  my  darling!  How  can  I live  till  I 
see  you  ? I will  be  there  long  before  the 
hour!  To  think  of  your  asking  me ! You 
should  have  said,  “I  permit  you  to  come,” 
and  I would  have  flown  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  presence  of  others  will  be 
nothing.  It  will  be  sweet  to  ignore  them 
in  my  heart,  and  while  I see  you  moving 
among  them,  and  looking  after  their  plea- 
sure with  that  beautiful  thoughtfulness  of 
yours, to  think,  “She  is  mine,  mine,  mine !” 

“ Oh,  young  lord  lover,  what  sigh*  are  those 
For  one  that  can  never  be  thine?” 

I thank  you,  and  thank  you  a thousand 
times  over,  for  this  proof  of  your  trust  in 
me,  and  of  your  love — our  love.  You 
shall  be  the  sole  keeper  of  our  secret — it 
is  so  sweet  to  think  that  uo  one  even  sus- 
pects it! — and  it  shall  live  with  you,  and 
if  you  will,  it  shall  die  with  me.  For- 
ever yours,  Arthur  Welling.’  ” Campbell 
turns  the  note  over,  and  picking  up  the 
envelope,  examines  the  address.  “ Well. 
upon  my  word ! It’s  to  you,  Amy — on 
the  outside,  anyway.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose he  means V 

Mrs.  Campbell , in  her  handkerchief: 
“Oh,  I don't  know  ; I don't  know  why  he 
should  address  such  language  to  me!” 

Campbell,  recurring  to  the  letter:  “/ 
never  did.  ‘ Oh,  my  darling— lire  till  I 
see  you— ends  of  the  earth — others  icill 
be  noth i ng — bea utif ul  thoughtfulness — 

mine . mine , mine — our  lore— sweet  to 
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think  no  one  suspects  it— forever  yours.' 
Amy,  these  are  pretty  strong  expressions 
to  use  toward  the  wife  of  another,  and  she 
a married  lady ! I think  I had  better  go 
and  solve  that  little  problem  of  how  he 
can  live  till  he  sees  you  by  relieving  him 
of  the  necessity.  It  would  be  disagree- 
able to  him,  but  perhaps  there’s  a social 
duty  involved.” 

Mrs . Campbell : 44  Oh,  Willis,  don't  tor- 
ment me ! What  do  you  suppose  it  means  ? 
Is  it  some— mistake  ? It’s  for  somebody 
else !” 

Campbell : “ 1 don’t  see  why  he  should 
have  addressed  it  to  you,  then.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “But  don’t  you  see? 
He’s  been  writing  to  some  other  person  at 
the  same  time,  and  he’s  got  the  answers 
mixed — put  them  in  the  wrong  envelopes. 
Oh  dear ! I wonder  who  she  is  ?” 

Campbell , studying  her  with  an  air  of 
affected  abstraction:  “ Her  curiosity  gets 
the  better  of  her  anguish.  Look  here, 
Amy ! I believe  you’re  afraid  it’s  to  some 
one  else.” 

Mr s.  Campbell : “Willis!” 

Campbell : “Yes.  And  before  we  pro- 
ceed any  farther  I must  know  just  what 
you  wrote  to  this— this  Mr.  Welling  of 
yours.  Did  you  put  on  R.  S.V.  P.  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ Yes ; and  just  a print- 
ed card  like  all  the  rest.  I did  want  to 
write  him  a note  in  the  first  person,  and 
urge  him  to  come,  because  I expected  Miss 
Rice  and  Miss  Greenway  to  help  me  re- 
ceive; but  when  I found  Margaret  had 
promised  Mrs.  Curwen  for  the  next  day, 
I knew  she  wouldn’t  like  to  take  the  bloom 
off  that  by  helping  me  first;  so  I didn’t.” 

Campbell : 44  Didn’t  what  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Write  to  him.  I just 
sent  a card.” 

Campbell:  “Then  these  passionate  ex- 
pressions are  unprovoked,  and  my  duty  is 
clear.  I must  lose  no  time  in  destroying 
Mr.  Welling.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
where  I laid  my  revolver  V' 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Oh,  W illis,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ? You  see  it’s  a mistake.” 

Campbell:  “Mr.  Welling  has  got  to 
prove  that.  I'm  not  going  to  have  young 
men  addressing  my  wife  as  Oh  their  dar- 
ling, without  knowing  the  reason  why. 
It’s  a liberty.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , inclined  to  laugh:  “Ah, 
Willis,  how  funny  you  are!” 

Campbell : “ Funny  ? I’m  furious.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “You  know  you’re  not. 
Give  nm-Jhe  letter,  dearest.  I know  it's 
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for  Margaret  Rice,  and  I shall  see  her, 
and  just  feel  round  and  find  out  if  it  isn’t 
so,  and — ” 

Campbell:  “Whatanidea!  Youhaven’t 
the  slightest  evidence  that  it’s  for  Miss 
Rice,  or  that  it  isn’t  intended  for  you,  and 
it’s  my  duty  to  find  out.  And  nobody 
is  authority  but  Mr.  Welling.  And  I’m 
going  to  him  with  the  corpus  delicti .” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “But  how  can  you? 
Remember  how  sensitive,  how  shrinking 
he  is.  Don’t,  Willis;  you  mustn’t.  It 
will  kill  him !” 

Campbell:  “Well,  that  may  save  me 
considerable  bother.  If  he  will  simply 
die  of  himself,  I can’t  ask  anything  bet- 
ter.” He  goes  on  eating  his  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Campbell , admiring  him  across  the 
table : “ Oh,  Willis,  how  perfectly  delight- 
ful you  are!” 

Campbell : “ I know ; but  w'hy  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : 4 4 Why,  taking  it  in  the 
nice,  sensible  way  you  do.  Now  some 
husbands  would  be  so  stupid ! Of  course 
you  couldn't  think — you  couldn’t  dream 
— that  the  letter  was  really  for  me;  and 
yet  you  might  behave  very  disagreeably, 
and  make  me  very  unhappy,  if  you  were 
not  just  the  lovely,  kind-hearted,  mag- 
nanimous— ” 

Camjybell , looking  up  from  his  coffee: 
“Oh,  hello!” 

Mrs . Campbell : 4 4 Yes ; that  is  what  took 
my  fancy  in  you, Willis:  that  generosity, 
that  real  gentleness,  in  spite  of  the  brusque 
way  you  have.  Refinement  of  the  heart, 

I call  it.” 

Campbell : 4 4 Amy,  what  are  you  after  ?” 

Mr 8.  Campbell : “We’ve  been  married 
a whole  year  now — ” 

Campbell : 4 4 Longer,  isn’t  it  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44 — And  I haven't 
known  you  do  an  unkind  thing,  a brutal 
thing.” 

Campbell:  44 Well,  I understand  the 
banging  round  hardly  ever  begins  much 
under  two  years.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “How  sweet  you  are! 
And  you’re  so  funny  always!” 

Campbell:  44 Come,  come,  Amy;  get 
down  to  .business.  What  is  it  you  do 
want  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ You  won’t  go  and 
tease  that  poor  boy  about,  his  letter,  will 
you  ? Just  hand  it  to  him,  and  say  you 
suppose  here  is  something  that  has  come 
into  your  possession  by  mistake,  and  that 
you  wish  to  restore  it  to  him,  and  then 
— just  run  off/’ 
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Campbell:  “With  my  parasol  in  one 
hand,  and  my  skirts  caught  up  in  the  oth- 
er ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Oh,  how  good!  Of 
course  I was  imagining  how  I should  do 
it.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  a man  can’t  do  it 
that  way.  He  would  look  silly.”  He 
rises  from  the  table,  and  comes  and  puts 
his  arm  round  her  shoulders.  “But  you 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  my  being  rough  with 
him.  Of  course  it’s  a mistake;  but  he’s  a 
fellow  who  will  enter  into  the  joke  too; 
he’ll  enjoy  it ; he’ll — ” He  merges  his  sen- 
tence in  a kiss  on  her  upturned  lips,  and 
she  clings  to  his  hand  with  her  right, 
pressing  it  fondly  to  her  cheek.  “I  shall 
do  it  in  a man’s  way;  but  I guess  you’ll 
approve  of  it  quite  as  much.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “I  know  I shall. 
That’s  what  I like  about  you,  Willis: 
your  being  so  helplessly  a man  always.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  that’s  what  attract- 
ed me  to  you,  Amy:  your  manliness.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “And  I liked  your 
finesse.  You  are  awfully  inventive, 
Willis.  Why,  Willis,  I’ve  just  thought 
of  something.  Oh,  it  would  be  so  good 
if  you  only  would!” 

Campbell:  “Would  what?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Invent  something 
now  to  get  us  out  of  the  scrape.” 

Campbell:  “What  a brilliant  idea! 
Tm  not  in  any  scrape.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Welling,  I don’t  see  how  you  could  help 
him  out  unless  you  sent  this  letter  to  Miss 
Rice,  and  asked  her  to  send  yours  back — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell , springing  to  her  feet: 
“ Willis,  you  are  inspired ! Oh,  how  per- 
fectly delightful!  And  it’s  so  delicate  of 
you  to  think  of  that!  I will  just  enclose 
his  note — give  it  here,  Willis — and  he  need 
never  know  that  it  ever  went  to  the  wrong 
address.  Oh,  I always  felt  that  you  were 
truly  refined,  anyway.”  He  passively 
yields  the  letter,  and  she  whirls  away  to 
a writing-desk  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
“Now,  I’ll  just  keep  a copy  of  the  letter — 
for  a joke ; I think  I’ve  a perfect  right  to” 
—scribbling  furiously  away — “and  then 
i’ll  match  the  paper  with  an  envelope — I 
can  do  that  perfectly — and  Then  I’ll  just 
imitate  his  hand — such  fun! — and  send  it 
flying  over  to  Margaret  Rice.  Oh,  how 
good!  Touch  the  bell, Willis;”  and  then 
—as  the  serving -maid  appears — “Yes, 
Jane!  Run  right  across  the  lawn  to  Mrs. 
Rice’s,  and  give  this  letter  for  Miss  Mar- 
garet, and  say  it  was  left  here  by  mistake. 
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Well,  it  was1  Willis!  Fly,  Jane!  Oh, 
Willis,  love ! Isn’t  it  perfect ! Of  course 
she’ll  have  got  his  formal  reply  to  my 
invitation,  and  be  all  mixed  up  by  it,  and 
now  when  this  note  comes,  she’ll  see 
through  it  all  in  an  instant,  and  it  will  be 
such  a relief  to  her;  and  oh,  she’ll  think 
that  he’s  directed  both  the  letters  to  her 
because  he  couldn’t  think  of  any  one  else! 
Isn’t  it  lovely  ? Just  like  anything  that’s 
nice,  it’s  ten  times  as  nice  as  you  expected 
it  to  be ; and — ” 

Campbell : “ But  hold  on,  Amy !”  He 
lifts  a note  from  the  desk.  “You’ve  sent 
your  copy.  Here’s  the  original  now.  She’ll 
think  you’ve  been  playing  some  joke  on 
her.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , clutching  the  letter 
from  him,  and  scanning  it  in  a daze: 
“What!  Oh,  my  goodness!  It  is!  I 
have!  Oh,  I shall  die!  Run!  Call  her 
back ! Shriek,  Willis !”  They  rush  to  the 
window  together.  “No!  no!  It’s  too 
late!  She’s  given  it  to  their  man,  and 
now  nothing  can  save  me!  Oh,  Willis! 
Willis!  Willis!  This  is  all  your  fault, 
with  that  fatal  suggestion  of  yours.  Oh, 
if  you  had  only  left  it  to  me  I never 
should  have  got  into  such  a scrape ! She 
will  think  now  that  I’ve  been  trying  to 
hoax  her,  and  she’s  perfectly  implacable 
at  the  least  hint  of  a liberty,  and  she’ll  be 
ready  to  kill  me.  I don’t  know  what  she 
won’t  do.  Oh,  Willis,  how  could  you  get 
me  into  this !” 

Campbell , irately:  “Get  you  into  this! 
Now,  Amy,  this  is  a little  too  much.  You 
got  yourself  into  it.  You  urged  me  to 
think  of  something — ” 

Mrs . Campbell:  “Well,  do, Willis;  do 
think  of  something,  or  I shall  go  mad! 
Help  me, Willis!  Don’t  be  so  heartless — 
so  unfeeling.” 

Campbell:  “There’s  only  one  thing 
now,  and  that  is  to  make  a clean  breast 
of  it  to  Welling,  and  get  him  to  help  us 
out.  A word  from  him  can  make  every- 
thing right,  and  wTe  can’t  take  a step  with- 
out him ; we  can’t  move !” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ I can’t  let  you.  Oh, 
isn’t  it  horrible!” 

Campbell:  “Yes;  a nice,  thing  is  al- 
ways ten  times  nicer  than  you  expected  it 
to  be !” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Oh,  how  can  you 
stand  there  mocking  me?  Why  don't 
you  go  to  him  at  once,  and  tell  him  the 
whole  thing,  and  beg  him,  implore  him, 
to  help  us  ?” 
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Campbell:  “Why,  you  just  told  me  I 
mustn’t !” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “You  didn’t  expect 
me  to  say  you  might,  did  you  ? Oh,  how 
cruel !”  She  whirls  out  of  the  room,  and 
Campbell  stands  in  a daze,  in  which  he  is 
finally  aware  of  Mr.  Arthur  Welling,  seen 
through  the  open  window,  on  the  veranda 
without.  Mr.  Welling,  with  a terrified 
and  furtive  air,  seems  to  be  fixed  to  the 
spot  where  he  stands. 

II.— MR.  WELLING,  MR.  CAMPBELL. 

Campbell:  “ Why,  Welling,  what  the 
devil  are  you  doing  there  ?” 

Welling : “ Trying  to  get  away.” 

Campbell:  “To  get  away?  But  you 
sha’n’t,  man!  I won’t  let  you.  I was 
just  going  to  see  you.  How  long  have 
you  been  there  ?” 

Welling : “I’ve  just  come.” 

Campbell : “ What  have  you  heard  ?” 

Welling:  “Nothing — nothing.  I was 
knocking  on  the  window-casing  to  make 
you  hear,  but  you  seemed  preoccupied.” 

Campbell : 4 4 Preoccupied ! convulsed ! 
cataclysmed!  Look  here:  we’re  in  a box. 
Welling.  And  you’ve  got  us  into  it.” 
He  pulls  Welling’ s note  out  of  his  pocket, 
where  he  has  been  keeping  his  hand  on 
it,  and  pokes  it  at  him.  44  Is  that  yours  ?” 

Welling,  examining  it  with  bewilder- 
ment mounting  into  anger:  “It's  mine; 
yes.  May  I ask,  Mr.  Campbell,  how  you 
came  to  have  this  letter  ?” 

Campbell:  “May  I ask,  Mr.  Welling, 
how  you  came  to  write  such  a letter  to 
my  wife  ?” 

Welling:  “To  your  wife?  To  Mrs. 
Campbell  ? I never  wrote  any  such  letter 
to  her.” 

Campbell:  “Then  you  addressed  it  to 
her.” 

Welling:  “Impossible!” 

Campbell  : “ Impossible  ? I think  I can 
convince  you,  much  as  I regret  to  do  so.” 
He  makes  search  about  Mrs.  Campbell's 
letters  on  the  table  first,  and  then  on  the 
writing-desk.  “We  have  the  envelope. 
It  came  amongst  a lot  of  letters,  and 
there's  no  mistake  about  it.”  He  con- 
tinues to  toss  the  letters  about,  and  then 
desists.  “But  no  matter;  I can’t  find  it; 
Amy's  probably  carried  it  off  with  her. 
There's  no  mistake  about  it.  I was  going 
to  have  some  fun  with  you  about  it,  but 
now  you  can  have  some  fun  with  me. 
Whom  did  you  send  Mrs.  Campbell's  let- 
ter to  t" 


Welling : “ Mrs.  Campbell’s  letter  ?” 

Campbell : “Oh,  pshaw!  your  accept- 
ance or  refusal,  or  whatever  it  was,  of 
her  garden  fandango.  You  got  an  in- 
vitation ?” 

Welling:  “Of  course.” 

Campbell:  “And  you  wrote  to  accept 
it  or  decline  it  at  the  same  time  that  you 
wrote  this  letter  here  to  some  one  else. 
And  you  addressed  two  envelopes  before 
you  put  the  notes  in  either.  And  then 
you  put  them  into  the  wrong  envelopes. 
And  you  sent  this  note  to  my  wife  and 
the  other  note  to  the  other  person — ” 

Welling:  “No,  I didn’t  do  anything 
of  the  kind !”  He  regards  Campbell  with 
amazement,  and  some  apparent  doubt  of 
his  sanity. 

Campbell:  “Well,  then,  Mr.  Welling, 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  what  the  deuce 
you  did  do  ?” 

Welling : “ I never  wrote  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell at  all.  I thought  I would  just  drop 
in  and  tell  her  why  I couldn’t  come.  It 
seemed  so  formal  to  write.” 

Campbell:  “Then  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  whom  you  did  write  to  ?” 

Welling:  “No,  Mr.  Campbell,  I can’t 
do  that.” 

Campbell : “ You  write  such  a letter  as 
that  to  my  wife,  and  then  won’t  tell  me 
whom  it’s  to  ?” 

Welling : “No!  And  you’ve  no  right 
to  ask  me.” 

Campbell : “I’ve  no  right  to  ask  you  C 

Welling:  “ No.  When  I tell  you  that 
the  note  wasn’t  meant  for  Mrs.  Campbell, 
that’s  enough.” 

Campbell:  “I’ll  be  judge  of  that,  Mr. 
Welling.  You  say  that  you  were  not 
writing  two  notes  at  the  time,  and  that 
you  didn’t  get  the  envelopes  mixed.  Then 
if  the  note  wasn’t  meant  for  my  wife, 
why  did  you  address  it  to  her?” 

Welling:  “That’s  what  I can’t  tell; 
that's  what  I don’t  know.  It’s  as  great 
a mystery  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  1 can 
only  conjecture  that  when  I was  writing 
that  address  I was  thinking  of  coming  to 
explain  to  Mi's.  Campbell  that  I was  go- 
ing away  to-day,  and  shouldn’t  be  back 
till  after  her  party.  It  was  too  compli- 
cated to  put  in  a note  without  seeming  to 
give  my  regrets  too  much  importance. 
And  I suppose  that,  when  I was  address- 
ing the  note  that  I did  write  I put  Mrs. 
Campbell's  name  on  because  I had  her  so 
much  in  mind.” 

Campbell , with  irony:  “Oh!" 
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III. — MRS.  CAMPBELL,  MR.  AVELLIXG,  MR. 

CAMPBELL. 

Mrs.  Campbell , apnearing  through  the 
portiere  that  separates  the  breakfast- 
room  from  the  parlor  beyond:  “Yes!” 
She  goes  up  and  gives  her  hand  to 
Mr.  Welling  with  friendly  frankness. 
“And  it  was  very  nice  of  you  to  think 
of  me  at  such  a time,  when  you  ought 
to  have  been  thinking  of  some  one 
else.5’ 

Welling , with  great  relief  and  effu- 
sion : “ Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Campbell ! I 
was  sure  you  would  understand.  You 
couldn’t  have  imagined  me  capable  of 
addressing  such  language  to  you;  of  pre- 
suming— of — 55 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Of  course  not!  And 
Willis  has  quite  lost  his  head.  I saw  in 
an  instant  just  how  it  was.  I’m  so  sorry 
you  can’t  come  to  my  party — ” 

Campbell:  “Amy,  have  you  teen 
eavesdropping  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “There  was  no  need 
of  eavesdropping.  I could  have  heard 
you  out  at  Loon  Rock  Light,  you  yelled 
so.  But  as  soon  as  I recognized  Mr. 
Welling’s  voice  I came  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  listened.  I was  sure  you  would 
do  something  foolish.  But  now  I think 
we  had  tetter  make  a clean  breast  of  it, 
and  tell  Mr.  Welling  just  what  we’ve 
done.  We  knew,  of  course,  the  letter 
wasn’t  for  me,  and  we  thought  we 
wouldn’t  vex  you  about  it,  but  just  send 
it  to  the  one  it  was  meant  for.  We’ve 
surprised  your  secret,  Mr.  Welling,  though 
we  didn't  intend  to;  but  if  you’ll  accept 
our  congratulations — under  the  rose,  of 
course — we  won’t  let  it  go  any  farther. 
It  does  seem  so  perfectly  ideal,  and  I feel 
like  saying,  Bless  you,  my  children ! 
You’ve  been  in  and  out  here  so  much  this 
summer,  and  I feel  just  like  an  elder  sis- 
ter to  Margaret — ” 

Welling : 4 4 Margaret  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  Miss  Rice, 
then — ” 

Welling:  “ Miss  Rice?” 

Mrs.  Campbell with  dignity : “ Oh,  I’m 
sorry  if  we  seem  to  presume  upon  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  matter.  We  couldn’t 
very  well  help  knowing  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.” 

Welling  : “Certainly,  certainly  — of 
course:  I don’t  mind  that  at  all:  I was 
going  to  tell  you  anyway:  that  was  part- 
ly the  reason  why  I came  instead  of  writ- 
ing—” 


Campbell,  in  an  audible  soliloquy:  “I 
supposed  he  had  written.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , intensely:  “Don’t  in- 
terrupt, Willis ! Well  ?” 

Welling:  “But  I don’t  see  what  Miss 
Rice  has  to  do  writh  it.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “You  don’t  see? 
Why,  isn’t  Margaret  Rice  the  one — ” 

Welling : “ What  one  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “The  one  that  you’re 
engaged — the  one  that  the  note  was  really 
forT 

Welling : 4 4 No ! What  an  idea ! Miss 
Rice  ? Not  for  an  instant!  It's — it’s  her 
friend — Miss  Greenway  — who's  staying 
with  her — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  in  a very  awful  voice: 
4 ‘Willis!  Get  me  some  water — some 
wine!  Help  me!  Ah  ! Don’t  touch  me! 
It  was  you,  yon  who  did  it  all!  Oh,  note 
what  shall  I do?”  She  drops  her  head 
upon  Campbell’s  shoulder,  while  Welling 
watches  them  in  stupefaction. 

Campbell : “It’s  about  a million  times 
n icer  than  we  could  have  expected.  That’s 
the  way  with  a nice  tiling  when  you  get 
it  started.  Well,  young  man,  you’re 
done  for;  and  so  are  we,  for  that  matter. 
We  supposed  that  note  which  you  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Campbell  was  intended 
for  Miss  Rice — ” 

Welling:  “Ho,  ho,  ho!  Ah,  ha,  ha! 
Miss  Rice  i Ha—” 

Campbell:  44 I’m  glad  you  like  it. 
Y'ou’ll  enjoy  the  rest  of  it  still  better.  W e 
thought  it  wras  for  Miss  Rice,  and  my  wife 
neatly  imitated  your  hand  on  an  envelope 
and  sent  it  over  to  her  just  before  you 
came  in.  Funny,  isn’t  it?  Laugh  on! 
Don't  mind  U8  /” 

Welling , aghast:  “Thought  my  note 
was  for  Miss  Rice  ? Sent  it  to  her  ? 
Gracious  powers!”  They  all  stand  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then  Welling 
glances  at  the  paper  in  his  hand.  44  But 
there’s  some  mistake.  You  haven’t  sent 
my  note  to  Miss  Rice:  here  it  is  now !” 

Campbell:  14 Oh,  that’s  the  test  of  the 
joke.  Mrs.  Campbell  took  a copy” — Mrs. 
Campbell  moans — “she  meant  to  have 
some  fun  with  you  about  it,  and  it’s  ten 
times  as  much  fun  as /expected;  and  in  her 
hurry  she  sent  off  her  copy  and  kept  the 
original.  Perhaps  that  makes  it  better.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , detaching  herself  from 
him  and  confronting  Mr.  Welling:  “No; 
worse!  She’ll  think  we've  been  trying 
to  hoax  her,  and  she’ll  be  in  a towering 
rage;  and  she’ll  show  the  note  to  Miss 
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Greenway,  and  you’ll  be  ruined.  Oh, 
poor  Mr.  Welling!  Oh,  what  a fatal, 
fatal— mix!”  She  abandons  herself  in 
an  attitude  of  extreme  desperation  upon 
a chair,  while  the  men  stare  at  her,  till 
Campbell  breaks  the  spell  by  starting  for- 
ward and  ringing  the  bell  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ What  are  you  doing, 
Willis  r 

Campbell:  “Ringing  for  Jane.”  As 
Jane  appears:  “Did  you  give  Miss  Rice 
the  note  ?” 

IV.— JANE,  MRS.  CAMPBELL,  WELLING, 
CAMPBELL. 

Jane:  “No,  sir;  I gave  it  to  the  man. 
He  said  he  would  give  it  to  Miss  Rice.” 

Campbell:  “Then  it’s  all  up.  If  by 
any  chance  she  hadn’t  got  it,  Amy,  you 
might  have  sent  over  for  it,  and  said  there 
was  a mistake.” 

Jane : “He  said  Miss  Rice  was  out  driv- 
ing with  Miss  Green  way  in  her  phaeton, 
but  they  expected  her  back  every  minute.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Oh,  my  goodness! 
And  you  didn’t  come  to  tell  me  ? Oh,  if 
we  had  only  known ! We’ve  lost  our 
only  chance,  Willis.” 

Jane : “ I did  come  and  knock  on  your 
door,  ma’am,  but  I couldn’t  make  you 
hear.” 

Campbell:  “There’s  still  a chance. 
Perhaps  she  hasn’t  got  back  yet.” 

Jane:  “ I know  she  ’ain’t,  sir.  I’ve 
been  watching  for  her  ever  since.  I can 
always  see  them  come,  from  the  pantry 
window.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  then,  don’t 
stand  there  talking,  but  run  at  once ! Oh, 
Willis!  Never  tell  me  again  that  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  an  overruling  provi- 
dence. Oh,  what  an  interposition!  Oh, 
I can  never  be  grateful  and  humble 
enough — Goodness  me,  Jane ! why  don’t 
you  go  ?” 

Jane:  “But  where,  ma’am?  I don’t 
know  what  you  want  me  to  do.  I’m  will- 
ing enough  to  do  anything  if  I know  what 
it  is,  but  it’s  pretty  hard  to  do  things  if 
you  don’t.” 

Campbell:  “You’re  perfectly  right, 
Jane.  Mrs.  Campbell  wants  you  to  tele- 
graph yourself  over  to  Mrs.  Rice's,  and  say 
to  her  that  the  letter  you  left  for  Miss  Rice 
is  not  for  her,  but  another  lady,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  sent  it  by  mistake.  Get  it  and 
bring  it  back  here,  dead  or  alive,  even  if 
Mrs.  Rice  has  to  pass  over  your  mangled 
body  in  the  attempt.” 


Jane,  tasting  the  joke,  while  Mrs. 
Campbell  gasps  in  ineffective  efforts  to 
re-enforce  her  husband's  instructions:  “1 
will  that,  sir.” 

V.— MRS.  CAMPBELL,  WELLING,  CAMPBELL. 

Campbell:  “And  now,  while  we’re 
waiting,  let’s  all  join  hands  and  dance 
round  the  table.  You’re  saved,  Welling. 

So  are  you,  Amy.  And  so  am  I — which 
is  more  to  the  point.” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  gayly : “Dansons!”  She 
extends  her  hands  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
as  they  circle  round  the  break  fast- table 
she  sings, 

“ Snr  le  pont  d' Avignon, 

Tout  le  monde  y dame  en  rond ." 

She  frees  her  hands  and  courtesies  to  one 
gentleman  and  the  other. 

“ Le*  belles  dame*  font  comme  pa  ; 

Les  beaux  messieurs  font  comme  pa.” 

Then  she  catches  hands  with  them  again, 
and  they  circle  round  the  table  as  before, 
singing, 

“ Sur  le  pout  d' Avignon, 

Tout  le  monde  y danse  en  rond. 

Oh  dear!  Stop!  I’m  dizzy — I shall  fall.” 

She  spins  into  a chair,  while  the  men  con- 
tinue solemnly  circling  by  themselves. 
Campbell : “ It  is  a sacred  dance : 

M Snr  le  pont  <T  Avignon — ” 

Welling : “ It’s  an  expiation : 

u Tout  le  monde  y danse  en  rond.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , springing  from  her 
chair  and  running  to  the  window : “Stop, 
you  crazy  things!  Here  comes  Jane! 
Come  right  in  here,  Jane!  Did  you  get 
it  ? Give  it  to  me,  Jane !” 

Welling:  “ I think  it  belongs  to  me, 

Mrs.  Campbell.” 

Campbell:  “Jane,  I am  master  of  the 
house  — nominally.  Give  me  the  let- 
ter.” 

VI.— JANE,  MRS.  CAMPBELL,  WELLING, 
CAMPBELL. 

Jane,  entering,  blown  and  panting, 
through  the  open  window.  “Oh,  how  I 
did  run — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Yes,  yes!  But  the 
letter—” 

Welling : 4 ‘ Did  you  get  it  ?” 

Campbell : 4 4 Where  is  it  ?” 

Jane,  fanning  herself  with  her  apron: 

“ I can’t  hardly  get  my  breath — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Had  she  got  back  ?" 
Jane:  “No,  ma’am.” 
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Campbell:  “Did  Mrs.  Rice  object  to 
giving  it  up  ?” 

Jane:  “No,  sir.” 

Welling : “Then  it’s  all  right  ?” 

Jane  : “No,  sir.  All  wrong.” 

Welling : “All  wrong ?” 

Campbell : “ How  all  wrong  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “What’s  all  wrong, 
Jane  ?” 

Jane:  “Please,  ma’am,  may  I have  a 
. drink  of  water  ? I’m  so  dry  I can’t 
speak.” 

Mr  8.  Campbell : “Yes,  certainly.” 

Campbell:  “ Of  course.” 

Welling:  “Here.”  They  all  pour 
glasses  of  water  and  press  them  to  her 
lips. 

Jane , pushing  the  glasses  away,  and 
escaping  from  the  room:  “They  thought 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  in  a great  hurry  for 
Miss  Rice  to  have  the  letter,  and  they  sent 
off  the  man  with  it  to  meet  her.” 


VII.— MRS.  CAMPBELL,  WELLING, 
CAMPBELL. 


Mr8.  Campbell:  “Oh,  merciful  good- 
ness !” 

Welling:  “ Gracious  powers !” 

Campbell : “Another  overruling  prov- 
idence. Now  you  are  in  for  it,  my  boy ! 
So  is  Amy.  And  zo  am  I— which  is  still 
more  to  the  point.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  now,  what  shall 
we  do  ?” 

Campbell:  “ All  that  we  can  do  now  is 
to  await  developments:  they’ll  come  fast 
enough.  Miss  Rice  will  open  her  letter 
as  soon  as  she  gets  it,  and  she  won’t  un- 
derstand it  in  the  least;  how  could  she 
understand  a letter  in  your  handwriting, 
with  Welling’s  name  signed  to  it  ? She'll 
show  it  to  Miss  Greenway — ” 

Welling : “ Oh,  don’t  say  that !” 

Campbell  : “ — Green  way  ; and  Miss 
Greenway  won’t  know  what  to  make  of 
it  either.  But  she’s  the  kind  of  girl 
who’ll  form  some  lively  conjectures  when 
she  reads  that  letter.  In  the  first  place, 
she’ll  wonder  how  Mr.  Welling  happens 
to  be  writing  to  Miss  Rice  in  that  affec- 
tionate strain — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell , in  an  appealing  shriek: 
“Willis!” 


Campbell : “ — And  she  naturally  won’t 
believe  he’s  done  it.  But  then,  when 
Miss  Rice  tells  her  it’s  your  handwriting, 
Amy,  she’ll  think  that  you  and  Miss  Rice 
have  been  having  your  jokes  about  Mr. 
Welling;  and  she’ll  wonder  what  kind 
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of  person  you  are.  anyway,  to  make  free 
with  a young  man’s  name  that  way.” 

Welling:  “Oh,  I assure  you  that  she 
admires  Mrs.  Campbell  more  than  any- 
body.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Don’t  try  to  stop  him ; 
he’s  fiendish  when  he  begins  teasing.” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  well!  If  she  admires 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  confides  in  you,  then 
the  whole  affair  is  very  simple.  All  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  tell  her  that  after  you’d 
written  her  the  original  of  that  note,  your 
mind  was  so  full  of  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
her  garden  party  that  you  naturally  ad- 
dressed it  to  her.  And  then  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell can  cut  in  and  say  that  when  she  got 
the  note  she  knew  it  wasn’t  for  her,  but 
she  never  dreamed  of  your  caring  for 
Miss  Greenway,  and  was  so  sure  it  was 
for  Miss  Rice  that  she  sent  her  a copy 
of  it.  That  will  make  it  all  right  and 
perfectly  agreeable  to  every  one  con- 
cerned.” 

Mr 8.  Campbell : “ And  I can  say  that 
I sent  it  at  your  suggestion,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  help  me  out  of  the  aw- 
ful, awful— box,  you  took  a cruel  pleasure 
in  teasing  me  about  it!  But  I shall  not 
say  anything,  for  I shall  not  see  them.  I 
will  leave  you  to  receive  them  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  Don’t  try  to  stop  me, 
Willis.”  She  threatens  him  with  her 
fan  as  he  steps  forward  to  intercept  her 
escape. 

Campbell:  “No,  no!  Listen,  Amy! 
You  must  stay  and  see  those  ladies.  It's 
all  well  enough  to  leave  it  to  me,  but 
what  about  poor  Welling?  He  hasn’t 
done  anything — except  cause  the  whole 
trouble.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “I  am  very  sorry,  but 
I can’t  help  it.  I must  go.”  Campbell 
continues  to  prevent  her  flight,  and  she 
suddenly  whirls  about  and  makes  a dash 
at  the  open  window.  “Oh,  very  well, 
then!  I can  get  out  this  way.”  At  the 
same  moment  Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Green- 
way appear  before  the  window  on  the 
piazza.  “Ugh!  E — e — e!  How  you  fright- 
ened me ! But — but  come  in.  So  gl — glad 
to  see  you!  And  you — you  too,  Miss 
Green  way.  Here’s  Mr.  Welling.  He's 
been  desolating  us  with  a story  about 
having  to  be  away  over  my  party,  and 
just  getting  back  for  Mrs.  Curwen’s. 
Isn’t  it  too  bad  ? Can’t  some  of  you  young 
ladies — or  all  of  you — make  him  stay?” 
As  Mrs.  Campbell  talks  on,  she  readjusts 
her  spirit  more  and  more  to  the  exigency, 
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and  subdues  her  agitation  to  a surface  of 
the  sweetest  politeness. 

VIII.— MISS  RICE,  MISS  GREENWAY,  and  the 
other's. 

Miss  Rice , entering  with  an  unopened 
letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  extends  to 
Mrs.  Campbell : “ What  in  the  world  does 
it  all  mean,  Mi'S.  Campbell,  your  sending 
your  letters  flying  after  me  at  this  rate  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  a gasp:  “My 
letters  ?'’  She  mechanically  receives  the 
extended  note,  and  glances  at  the  super- 
scription: 44 Mrs.  Willis  Campbell,  Ah!” 
She  hands  it  quickly  to  her  husband,  who 
reads  the  address  with  a similar  cry. 

Campbell:  “Well,  well,  Amy!  This 
is  a pretty  good  joke  on  you.  You’ve 
sealed  up  one  of  your  own  notes,  and  sent 
it  to  Miss  Rice.  Capital!  Ah,  ha,  ha!” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  hysterical  rapt- 
ure: “Oh, how  delicious!  What  a ridic- 
ulous blunder!  I don’t  wonder  you  were 
puzzled,  Margaret.” 

Welling : “What ! Sent  her  your  own 
letter,  addressed  to  yourself?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Yes.  Isn’t  it  amus- 
ing?'’ 

Welling : “ The  best  thing  I ever  heard 
of.” 

Miss  Rice:  “Yes.  And  if  you  only 
knew  what  agonies  of  curiosity  Miss 
Green  way  and  I had  suffered,  wanting 
to  open  it  and  read  it  anyway,  in  spite  of 
all  the  decencies,  I think  you  ought  to 
read  it  to  us.” 

Campbell:  “Or  at  least  give  Miss  Rice 
her  own  letter.  What  in  the  world  did 
you  do  with  that  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Put  it  in  my  desk, 
where  I thought  I put  mine.  But  never 
mind  it  now.  I can  tell  you  what  was  in 
it  just  as  well.  Come  in  here  a moment, 
Margaret.”  She  leads  the  way  to  the 
parlor,  whither  Miss  Rice  follows. 

Miss  Greenway , poutingly:  “Oh, 
mayn’t  I know  too  ? I think  that’s  hard- 
ly fair,  Mrs!  Campbell.” 

Mrs . Campbell:  “No;  or — Margaret 
may  tell  you  afterward;  or  Mr.  Welling 
mar.  noir/” 

Miss  Greenway:  “How  very  formida- 
ble !” 

Mrs.  Campbell , over  her  shoulder,  on 
going  out:  “Willis,  bring  me  the  refusals 
and  acceptances,  won’t  you  ? They’re  up- 
stairs.” 

Campbell:  “Delighted  to  be  of  any 
service.”  Behind  Miss  Green  way's  back 
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he  dramatizes  over  her  head  to  Welling 
his  sense  of  his  own  escape  and  his  com- 
passion for  the  fellow-man  whom  he 
leaves  in  the  toils  of  fate. 

IX.— MISS  GREENWAY,  MR.  WELLING. 

Welling:  “Nelly!”  He  approaches, 
and  timidly  takes  her  hand. 

Miss  Greenway:  “Arthur!  That  let- 
ter was  addressed  in  your  handwriting. 
Will  you  please  explain  ?” 

Welling:  “Why,  it’s  very  simple  — 
that  is,  it’s  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world.  Nelly,  can  you  believe  anything 
I say  to  you  ?” 

Miss  Greenway:  “What  nonsense! 

Of  course  I can — if  you’re  not  too  long 
about  it.” 

Welling:  “Well,  then,  the  letter  in 
that  envelope  was  one  I wrote  to  Mrs. 
Campbell — or  the  copy  of  one.” 

Miss  Greenway : 4 4 The  copy  ?” 

Welling:  44 But  let  me  explain.  You 
see,  when  I got  your  note  asking  me  to 
be  sure  and  come  to  Mrs.  Curwen’s— ” 

Miss  Greentvay : “ Yes  ?” 

Welling : “ — I had  just  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Mrs.  Campbell  for  her  gar- 
den party,  and  I sat  down  and  wrote  to 
you,  and  concluded  I'd  step  over  and  tell 
her  why  I couldn’t  come,  and  with  that 
in  my  mind,  I addressed  your  letter — the 
one  I’d  written  you — to  her.” 

Miss  Greenway:  “With  my  name  in- 
side ?” 

Welling:  “No;  I merely  called  you 
‘darling’;  and  when  Mrs.  Campbell  open- 
ed it,  she  saw  it  couldn’t  be  for  her,  and 
she  took  it  into  her  head  it  must  be  for 
Miss  Rice.” 

Miss  Greemcay:  “For  Margaret  ? What 
an  idea!  But  why  did  she  put  your  en- 
velope on  it?” 

Welling:  “She  made  a copy,  for  the 
joke  of  it;  and  then,  in  her  hurry,  she 
enclosed  that  in  my  envelope  and  kept  the 
original  and  the  envelope  she’d  addressed 
to  Miss  Rice,  and — and  that’s  all.” 

Miss  Greemcay:  “What  a perfectly 
delightful  muddle!  And  how  shall  we 
get  out  of  it  with  Margaret  ?” 

Welling:  “With  Margaret?  I don't 
care  for  her.  It’s  you  that  I want  to  get 
out  of  it  with.  And  you  do  believe  me — 
you  do  forgive  me,  Nelly  ?” 

Miss  Greenway:  “For  what?” 

Welling:  “For— for—  I don't  know 
what  for.  But  I thought  you'd  be  so 
vexed.” 
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Miss  Qreenway:  “I  shouldn’t  have 
liked  you  to  send  a letter  addressed  dar- 
ling to  Mrs.  Curwen;  but  Mrs.  Campbell 
is  different.” 

Welling:  “Oh,  how  archangelically 
sensible!  How  divine  of  you  to  take  it 
in  just  the  right  way !” 

Miss  Qreenway:  “Why,  of  course! 
How  stupid  I should  be  to  take  such  a 
thing  in  the  wrong  way !” 

Welling:  “And  I’m  so  glad  now  I 
didn’t  try  to  lie  to  you  about  it.” 

Miss  Greenway:  “It  wouldn’t  have 
been  of  any  use.  You  couldn’t  have  car- 
ried off  anything  of  that  sort.  The  truth 
is  bad  enough  for  you  to  carry  off.  Prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  always  leave  the  oth- 
er thing  to  me.” 

Welling:  “I  will,  darling;  I will  in- 
deed.” 

Miss  Greenway : “And  now  we  must 
tell  Margaret,  of  course.” 

X.— MISS  RICE;  then  MR.  AND  MRS.  CAMP- 
BELL, and  the  others . 

Miss  Rice , rushing  in  upon  them,  and 
clasping  Miss  Greenway  in  a fond  em- 


brace: “You  needn’t.  Mrs.  Campbell 
has  told  me;  and  oh,  Nelly,  I’m  so  happy 
for  you ! And  isn’t  it  all  the  greatest  mix  ?” 

Campbell , rushing  in,  and  wringing 
Welling’s  hand:  “You  needn’t  tell  me, 
either;  I’ve  been  listening,  and  I’ve  heard 
every  word.  I congratulate  you,  my  dear 
boy ! I’d  no  idea  she’d  let  you  up  so  eas- 
ily. You’ll  allow  yourself  it  isn’t  a very 
likely  story.” 

Welling:  “I  know  it.  But — ” 

Miss  Rice : “ That’s  the  very  reason  no 
one  could  have  made  it  up.” 

Miss  Greenway:  “He  couldn’t  have 
made  up  even  a likely  story.” 

Campbell:  “Congratulate  you  again, 
Welling.  Doyou  suppose  she  can  keep 
so  always?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , rushing  in  with  ex- 
tended hands:  “ Don’t  answer  the  wretch, 
Mr.  Welling.  Of  course  she  can,  with 
you . Dansons!”  She  gives  a hand  to 
Miss  Greenway  and  Welling  each ; the 
others  join  them,  and  as  they  circle  round 
the  table  she  sings, 

“ Sur  le  pont  (T Avignon, 

Tout  le  monde  y dame  en  nmd .” 


AT  A READING. 


BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 


THE  spare  Professor,  grave  and  bald, 
Began  his  paper.  It  was  called, 

I think,  “A  Brief  Historic  Glance 
At  Russia,  Germany,  and  France.” 

A glance,  but  to  my  best  belief 
’Twas  almost  anything  but  brief — 

A wide  survey,  in  which  the  earth 
Was  seen  before  mankind  had  birth; 
Strange  monsters  basked  them  in  the  sun, 
Behemoth,  armored  glyptodon, 

And  in  the  dawn’s  unpractised  ray 
The  transient  dodo  winged  its  way; 
Then,  by  degrees,  through  silt  and  slough, 
We  reached  Berlin — I don’t  know  how. 
The  good  Professor’s  monotone 
Had  turned  me  into  senseless  stone 
Instanter,  but  that  near  me  sat 
Hypatia  in  her  new  spring  hat, 
Blue-eyed,  intent,  with  lips  whose  bloom 
Lighted  the  heavy-curtained  room. 
Hypatia— ah,  what  lovely  things 
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Are  fashioned  out  of  eighteen  springs — 
At  first,  in  sums  of  this  amount, 

The  eighteen  winters  do  not  count. 

Just  as  my  eyes  were  growing  dim 
With  heaviness,  I saw  that  slim, 

Erect,  elastic  figure  there, 

Like  a pond-lily  taking  air. 

She  looked  so  fresh,  so  wise,  so  neat, 

So  altogether  crisp  and  sweet, 

I quite  forgot  what  Bismarck  said, 

And  why  the  Emperor  shook  his  head, 
And  how  it  was  Von  Moltke’s  frown 
Cost  France  another  frontier  town. 

The  only  facts  I took  away 
From  the  Professor’s  theme  that  day 
Were  these:  a forehead  broad  and  low, 
Such  as  the  antique  sculptures  show; 

A chin  to  Greek  perfection  true; 

Eyes  of  Astarte’s  tender  blue; 

A high  complexion  without  fleck 
Or  flaw,  and  curls  about  her  neck. 
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SOSRUS  DISMAL. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  ARCHER. 


“ T DUN  had  proof  wid  deze  eyes  an' 

JL  deze  ears  how  ve’y  of n when  you 
hear  a big  green  parr’t  bird  talk’n’  ’tain’ 
no  bird  'tall,  but  be  dev’l  whar  dun  ’sguise 
hisseff  for  a bird.” 

The  speaker  was  known  by  members 
of  his  race  as  the  Black  Prophet,  and 
was  one  of  a small  group  of  negroes  who 
were  sitting  on  the  banks  of  James  River 
one  autumn  evening  when  the  stream 
was  undergoing  its  annual  freshet.  His 
remarks  were  intended  to  provoke  dissent, 
and  the  result  was  the  memorable  discus- 
sion between  the  Black  Prophet  and  Sos- 
rus  Dismal.  Having  produced  the  de- 
signed sensation,  the  Black  Prophet  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  effect  by  adducing 
proof  of  his  assertion. 

“ Wunst,”  he  continued,  “when  I was 
down  to  Richmond  in  dem  times  when  I 
ain'  got  no  'lijun,  I go  in  a sto'  wid  Caesar 
Jacks'n  for  to  buy  a flute.  Caesar  pick 
out  a flute  an’  gin  de  man  de  money  for 
it.  an’  him  an’  me  start  to  walk  out  de 
do'.  Dat  time  we  hear  a voice  say,  ‘Did 
you  pay  for  it  ? Did  you  pay  for  it  ?’  An’ 
when  we  look  up,  dar  was  one  of  deze 
green  parr't  birds  sett’n’  up  on  a ring, 
eyin'  of  us  an’  sayin’  dem  words,  1 Did 
you  pay  for  it  ? Did  you  pay  for  it  V Dat 
tiling  look'n'  at  us  all  de  time,  too,  when 
Caesar  pay  for  dat  flute,  ’case  he  look’n' 
right  at  Caesar  when  he  pay  de  man  de 
money,  au'  yit  he  keep  on  ax'n’,  ‘Did  you 
pay  for  it?  Did  you  pay  for  it?’  Of 
co'se  'twarn  no  bird.  How  can  a bird 
talk  < Carn’  do  it  ? An’  ef  he  could  talk, 
what  a bird  warn  lie  in  datter  way  for  ? 
Dat  de  devT  talk'n';  dat  warn  no  bird. 
Dat  de  dev’l  sett'n’  up  dar  on  dat  ring.” 

The  sensation  created  by  the  recital  of 
the  Black  Prophet  was  unpleasant  to  Se 
sostris  Dismal,  or,  as  he  was  better  known, 
Sosrus,  who  experienced  a jealous  twinge 
when  he  found  that  his  remarks  were  not 
now  heard  so  readily  as  what  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  Black  Prophet.  Sosrus  was 
captain  and  owner  of  the  small  bateau 
lying  at  the  wharf,  and  was  known  by 
everybody  throughout  that  region  as  the 
navigator  of  “Sosrus  Dismal's  boat.”  In- 
quirers who  failed  to  get  a proper  appre- 
ciation of  his  identity  after  this  were  gen- 
erally enlightened  with  the  further  ex- 
planation, “.Sosrus  Dismal  whar  play  de 
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eight-string  banjer.”  Why  the  usual  five 
strings  failed  to  fulfil  his  requirements 
was  never  set  forth,  but  Sosrus  never 
omitted  the  information,  “ Nar  'nuther 
man  in  Fuliginia  play  on  er  eight-string 
banjer  ’cep'n’  ’tis  me.” 

He  was  to  leave  for  Richmond  within 
a few  hours,  and  had  been  keeping  the 
group  in  good -humor  and  evoking  their 
applause,  until  Ole  Mose,  the  Black  Proph- 
et, joined  them.  The  old  darky's  story  of 
his  experience  with  the  parrot,  and  fur- 
thermore the  seemingly  indisputable  proof 
brought  forth  as  to  the  connection  of  the 
parrot  with  the  devil,  had  diverted  the  at- 
tention from  Sosrus  and  the  eight  string 
banjer.  An  odd  character,  privileged  al- 
ways in  having  his  say,  was  this  aged 
negro  they  called  Ole  Mose,  de  Black 
Prophet.  The  attribute  of  prophecy  was 
founded  on  his  own  claim,  strenuously 
urged  by  himself  for  many  years.  Upon 
religious  meetings  he  was  a regular  at- 
tendant, shouting  and  groaning  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ever-urgent  promptings 
of  his  spirit.  But  the  preachers  of  his 
race  never  allowed  him  to  preach  in  their 
churches,  therefore  he  was  compelled  to 
confine  his  addresses  to  such  small  groups 
as  that  which  claimed  his  attention  on 
this  particular  night. 

“Dey  feared  on  me,”  he  never  failed 
to  explain — “dey  feared  on  me  'case  I 
talk  too  bol’  f’  um.  When  I speak,  de 
sinner  gotter  he  er-mov'n’,  or  sump'n'  gwi' 
buV.” 

Between  Sosrus  and  the  Black  Proph- 
et a feud  of  long  standing  existed.  Ole 
Mose  regarded  the  banjo- playing  boat- 
man as  a curse  to  the  colored  people,  and 
the  ire  of  the  Prophet  was  increased  by 
the  levity  and  easy  contempt  with  which 
Sosrus  met  all  his  warnings. 

After  a painful  pause  Sosrus  took  up  his 
eight-stringed  banjo  and  smiled  compla- 
cently. “ Black  Prophet  thinkin’  he  dun 
got  'head  of  me,”  he  thought.  He  struck 
up  “Take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy.”  It 
was  such  a favorite  that  it  enthused  all 
present,  and  as  their  feet  began  to  pat  time, 
the  Black  Prophet  scowled,  and  his  gaunt 
frame  twitched  uneasily. 

“ Hit  er  good  old  a’r,”  commented  Sos- 
rus. “ De  Lor’,  dough!  Y'  ought  to 

hearn  Mr.  Joe  Sweeny  play  dat  a’r.  Dat 
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man  meek  er  ban  jer  talk  same’s  ef  hit  he 
own  chile.” 

“I  lay  he  couldn’  put  you  out  at 
knock’n’  a tune,”  said  Long  Harry. 

4 4 Couldn’  put  who  out?”  returned  Sos- 
rus,  turning  almost  savagely  upon  the 
questioner.  44  Why,  man,  what  you  talk’ll’ 
’bout  ? You  nuv’r  hear  Joe  Sweeny  play. 
I wouldn’  tetch  a banjer  whar  he  was. 
Not  in  dem  days,  I wouldn’.  I hear  um 
say  dat  man  play  befo’  all  de  Queens  of 
England.  I think  I know  heap  ’bout  de 
insterment  tell  I see  him ; den  I fin’  I ain’ 
know  nuth’n’.  But  dat  a long  time  back. 
Sence  dem  days  I do  lot  of  play’n’,  an’  I 
meek  bol’  to  doubt  ef  Joe  Sweeny  could 
do  what  I kin  wid  er  eight-string  banjer. 
I say  dat  myseff.  I riclec’  de  fus  time  I 
hear  dat  man  play.  Hit  was  de  4 Mis’sip- 
pi  Sawyer’  whar  he  perform.  Umph! 
how  dat  man  did  play  dat  4 Mis’sippi  Saw- 
yer’! I skeered  to  look  at  banjer  arfter 
dat.  I practise  dat  tune  five  years  befo’  I 
ain’  ’shamed  to  play  hit  in  public  like.  A 
man  mout  play  hit  every  day  all  he  life, 
an’  every  time  he  play  hit  he  gwi’  fin’  he 
l’arn  sump’n’  new  in  hit.” 

Then  Sosrus  took  up  his  banjo  and  be- 
gan “The  Mississippi  Sawyer” — that  old 
air  whose  wild  gayety  has  for  genera- 
tions past  been  the  inspiration  of  happy 
dancers  in  the  country  homes  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  old  air  only  justly  rendered 
by  the  Virginia  darky  banjo-player. 

44  Dat  a big  a’r,  an’  a ole  a’r  too,”  said 
Long  Harry.  44 1 hear  dat  a’r  twenty 
years  ago  dis  gone  Christmas.  I see  white 
folks  dance  to  dat  a’r  wrhen  dee  was 
crowds  of  um  up  dar  to  de  big  house. 
How  ole  is  dat  a’r,  Sosrus?” 

44  How  ole  dat  a’r  is?”  replied  Sosrus. 

4 4 Dee  ain’  nar  man  kin  tell  hoiv  ole  hit 
is.” 

“Hit  come fum  Mis’sippi,  of  co’se,”  ven- 
tured Peter  Pucket. 

44  Come  fum  whar  ? Come  fum  who  ?” 
responded  the  performer,  overbearingly. 
“Dee  ain’  no  Mis’sippi  in  dat  a’r.  Who 
dat  say  hit  come  fum  Mis'sippi  ?” 

“What  meek  Lit  say  ‘Mis’sippi’  Saw- 
yer for,  den  ?”  expostulated  Peter,  sulkily. 

“Nigger,  why  ain’  you  tole  m,e  all  dis 
time  you  come  fum  Petersburg?”  said 
Sosrus,  scornfully. 

“I  ain’  nuv’r  come  fum  Petersburg;  I 
raise  right  here.  You  know  I ain’  come 
fum  no  Petersburg,  Sosrus  Dismal,”  re- 
turned Peter,  indignantly. 

“What  you  called  Peter  for,  den? 
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You  ain’  come  fum  Petersburg  dough  yo’ 
name  Peter.  Dis  a’r  ain  ’come  fum  Mis’- 
sippi dough  hit  name  is  Mis’sippi.” 

“ I ain’  earn  whar  hit  come  fum,”  said 
Peter.  44  Hit  a-gitt’n’  up  an  walk’n’  roun’ 
a’r,  sho.  De  man  whar  meek  hit  meek 
hit  pupus  people  to  dance  by.  Dat  sho.” 

44  Dar  whar  you  wrong  ’gin,  Peter,”  as- 
serted Sosrus,  severely.  “Dat  a’r  warn 
made  by  no  man,  neither.” 

44  What ! Huccum  you  talk  datter  way, 
Sosrus  Dismal  ? You  meck’n’  mock  of 
me.  Whar  hit  come  fum  ef  ’tain’  fum  a 
man  ?” 

“Hit  come  jess  so,”  replied  Sosrus, 
significantly,  as  he  looked  at  the  Black 
Prophet.  “Dat  a’r  made  by  de  dev’l  liis- 
seff.” 

As  he  uttered  the  remark  he  chuckled 
over  the  prospect  of  his  enemy’s  discom- 
fiture, and  muttered  to  himself,  “I  gwi’ 
show  him  I can  tell  sump’n’  bout  dev’l 
well’s  he  can.” 

The  Black  Prophet  smiled  contemptu- 
ously, but  when  he  noticed  that  the  asser- 
tion of  Sosrus  had  roused  the  attention  of 
the  group,  each  member  of  which  eagerly 
waited  for  further  developments,  he  shuf- 
fled about  uneasily.  Sosrus  began  play- 
ing the  air  of  “The  Mississippi  Sawyer,” 
and  at  the  same  time  commenced  talking, 
the  air  serving  as  an  accompaniment  to 
his  words;  and  so  he  went  on,  interspers- 
ing his  narrative  here  and  there  with 
music,  and  while  he  played  and  talked 
the  force  of  habit  impelled  him  to  call 
out  once  in  a while  cotillon  figures,  for 
this  was  the  great  tune  at  country  dances. 
Even  now  his  eyes  gleamed  as  if  he  were 
seeing  the  dancers  respond  to  his  calls, 
and  the  effect  upon  his  auditors  was 
similar,  for  as  he  sang  out  the  cotillon 
figures  and  played  the  cheery  music  of 
44  The  Mississippi  Sawyer,”  each  eye  in  the 
group  reflected  more  than  the  fire-light 
gleam,  and  at  the  very  moments  when 
their  feet  were  halting  in  their  beats  they 
were  infused  with  new  energy  by  the 
regular  energetic  singing  out  of  such 
figures  as  “swing  corners,”  “right  and 
left  through,”  “forward  two,”  “ladies 
change,”  “cross  over,”  and  others. 

“I  gwi’  tell  y’  all  how*  it  was,”  said 
Sosrus.  “ Befo’  dem  days  when  dee  was 
saw-mills  was  a nigger  whar  dun  steal  a 
crosscut -saw — de  kind  of  saw  whar  hit 
teck  a man  at  each  een  to  wuck.  De 
nigger  couldn’  use  it  by  hisseff,  but  he  jess 
dat  mean  he  bourn  to  steal  dat  saw  ’case 
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he  see  it  when  ’twarn  nobody  else  roun'.  * to  de  small  of  his  back  an’  push  de  saw 
Well,  dat  nigger  had  said  cornstant  he  one  time  mo’  over  de  log  ve’y  slow,  an’ 
ain'  feared  of  no  dev’l,  he  ain’  b’lieve  dar  stop,  ’case  he  tired  an’  hick'ry  tough.  An’ 
any  dev'l.  Soon’s  he  got  in  a piece  of  in  all  dem  pushin’s  de  saw  meek  de  same 
woods  wid  dat  saw  on  he  shoulder,  dev’l  soun’  like  de  fus  slow  part  of  de  a’r  whar 
come  up  behind  him  an’  tetch  him.  De  I playin’  now.  An’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw, 
nigger  fall  down  flop  on  he  knees.  He  an’  he  saw,  and  he  saw,  an'  he  saw,  an’  he 
ain'  b’lieve  in  dev’l  tell  now,  but  he  saw — heyah!  yah!  yah!  Here  she  go! 
know'd  ’twas  de  dev’l  soon’s  he  see  him.  Salute  yo'  pard-n-e-r-s  ! Den  de  dev’l  bop 
He  so  skeered  he  ain’  talk  at  fus.  Den  off  de  stump  whar  he  sitt’n’  an’  ketch  hoi’ 
dev'l  ax  him,  4 Whar  you  cum  fum  V 4 1 de  yuther  een  of  de  saw,  an’  pull  an’  push 
dun  know,  Marse  Dev’l,  whar  I come  powerful,  an’  de  nigger  at  his  een  gotter 
fum,  I dat  skeered.’  He  think  he  deceiv’n’  pull  an’  push  powerful  too,  I tell  you,  an’ 
dev’l,  but  dev'l  know  all  de  time  whar  he  dat  saw  fa’rly  fly,  an’  meek  de  fas’  part 
come  fum,  an’  jess  proj'k’n’  wid  ’im.  De  of  de  a’r  whar  I playin’  now.  An’  dey 
dev'l  ain’  let  on  dat,  dough,  an’  say, 4 Well,  saw,  an’  dey  saw,  an’  dey  saw,  an’  dey  saw, 
you  sicli  a liar  I spec  you  mus’  come  fum  an’  dey  saw,  an’  dey  saw — heyah!  yah! 
Mis’sippi:  dem  niggers  down  dar  beat  yah!  Swing  comd-er-s ! I tell  you  de 
Fuhginia  niggers  lyin’.’  Den  de  dev’l  dev’l  at  one  een  an’ de  nigger  at  de  yuther 
say,  % Whar  you  steal  dat  saw  fum?’  De  een  of  dat  saw  pull  her  through  dat  log 
nigger  say  to  hisseff,  4 1 gone  now,  sho.  I in  no  time;  an’  de  saw,  hit  red-hot.  But 
wonder  who  tell  him  I steal  dis  crosscut-  dat  ain’  meek  no  diff’rence.  An’  dey  saw, 
saw  V But  he  feared  to  speak  out  loud,  an’  dey  saw,  an’  dey  saw,  an’  dey  saw,  an' 
Den  de  dev'l  say,  de  dev’l  did,  4 You  a dey  saw,  and  dey  saw.  Bight  ah ’ left 
Mis’sippi  nigger  now,  sho,  ’case  ef  you  was  through  ! An’  de  saw,  hit  fa’rly  fly.  Dee 
a Fuhginia  nigger  you  ain’  gwi’  be  stealin’  warn  no  res’  for  dat  nigger.  De  dev’l  go 
saws;  you  be  stealin’  pullets.  You  Mis’-  back  an’  sit  on  stump  an’  res’  hisseff,  an’ 
sippi  sawyer,  dat  wliat  you  is,’  an’  de  he  pick  up  he  pitchfork.  De  nigger  think, 
dev'l  larf  fit  to  bu's’ hisseff  open.  De  dev’l  ‘Hit  my  time  to  res’  too,’  an’  stop  like; 
jess  proj'k’n’  wid  him  den  too,  ’case  he  but  de  dev’l  jess  tetch  him  up  wid  de 
know  dat  nigger  ain’  no  Mis’sippi  nigger,  sharp  prong  an’  say,  4 1 earn  have  no  lazy 
Arfter  he  larf  some  mo’  de  dev’l  say,  4 1 nigger  roun’  me;  saw  dat  firewood,  nig- 
gwi'  g'e  you  a job;  I warn  some  firewood ; ger,  saw  dat  firewood ; I spec  I gwi’  have 
I gwi'  roas*  a fresh  nigger  dis  day.’  Dat  fresh  roas’  nigger  for  supper.’  An'  den  de 
nigger  fa'rly  trimble.  But  de  dev'l  he  say,  nigger  ’gin  to  saw  de  wood  agin  slow,  jess 
‘Hurry  up  wid  dat  firewood,  nigger!’  De  like  befo’,  an’  ef  you  b’lieve  me,  de  dev’l 
nigger  say, 4 Marse  Dev’l, speyar  me,  speyar  jess  pick  de  five  prong  of  dat  pitchfork 
me!'  Dat  time  de  dev’l  say,  sorter  sorrow-  like  a ban  jer,  an’  he  meek  banjer  music, 
ful  like, 4 Well,  le’s  see  what  you  gwi’ do  wid  dough  bit  louder;  an’  de  nigger  saw  slow, 
d3t  saw/  De  nigger  say  hit  made  for  two  an’  push  it  over  de  log  an'  den  draw  bit 
to  saw  wid.  4 Carn'  holp  dat,’  say  de  dev’l ; back,  he  push  it  over  de  log  an’  den  draw 
* dat  whar  a man  steal  be  gotter  use,  an’  use  hit  back,  he  push  it  over  de  log  an’  den 
hit  fas',  too,  I tell  you/  Den  dey  come  to  draw  hit  back,  dat  meek  three  times;  den 
a big  hickory  log,  an’  dev’l  say:  ‘Dis  log  he  put  he  ban’  up  to  de  small  of  his  back 
got  to  be  saw'd  up — dat  sort  of  firewood  I an’  push  de  saw  one  time  ve’v  slow,  an’ 
want.  I spec  I gwi’  have  roas’  nigger  for  stop,  ’case  lie  tired  an’  hick’ry  tough.  Dat 
supper.  I am’  sayin’  what  nigger  I gwi’  meek  de  fus  slow  part  of  dat  a’r  agin, 
pick  out  yit,  but  I do  s’pose  a fat,  plump  An’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an'  he  saw,  an’  he 
nigger  in  a risky  place  when  he  got  a sawT,  an'  he  saw,  an’  he  saw.  Forward  two ! 


crosscut-saw  an’  staud'n’  *fo’ a hick’ry  log, 
doubt'n'  he  wuck  some  of  he  fat  off.’ 
Den  dat  nigger  was  skeerder  than  befo’, 
'case  he  fat;  an’  he  ups  an’  takes  de  saw, 
but  it  so  heavy  he  boun’  to  saw  slow,  ’case 
bit  made  for  two  men.  He  push  it  over 
de  log  an’  den  draw  hit  back,  he  push  it 
ov#*rde  log  an'  den  draw  hit  back,  he  push 
it  over  de  log  an’  den*  draw  hit  back,  dat 
meek  three  times;  den  he  put  he  han’  up 
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An’  de  dev’l  busy  pickin’  dat  pitchfork; 
an’  here  come  de  place  whar  de  fas’  part 
of  de  chune  got  to  come  in  agin,  an’  how 
dat  nigger  gwi'  pull  dat  crosscut-saw  dat 
fas'  when  dee  warn  no  dev’l  at  de  yuther 
een  ? Carn’  holp  dat  ; de  chune  right  dar 
call  for  fas’  music,  an'  de  dev’l  be  gitt'n’ 
excited,  an’  he  warn  see  dat  log  cut  in 
two,  so  he  say,  ‘Faster  dar,  faster  dar; 
you  got  to  go  through ; I gwi’  roas’  a fat, 
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plump  nigger  for  supper’;  an’  den  dat 
nigger  did  fa’rly  yucker  dat  saw;  an’ 
every  time  he  look  like  he  gwi’  slow  up, 
de  dev’l  spit  fire  at  him ; an’  he  saw,  an’  he 
saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’ 
he  saw.  Ladies  change  ! Dat’shit.  Cross 
over  ! cross  over ! All  dat  time  de  dev’l 
playin’  on  de  pitchfork,  de  saw  gitt’n’  red- 
hot,  de  log  ’gin  to  bu’n,  an’  de  dev’l  jess 
spitt’n’  fire  an’  stormp’n’  wid  he  feet, 
keep’n’  time  an’  yell’n’,  ‘Go  it,  Mis’sippi 
sawyer!’  an’  de  nigger  goin’  like  a steam- 
engyne  tell,  I s’pos’n’,  ten  minutes ; an’  in 
dat  time  he  wuk  he  flesh  down  fum  two 
hundud  poun’  toninety  poun’, so  he  nuth’n’ 
but  a skeleton;  an’  dat  save  him,  ’case  de 
dev’l  had  done  say  he  gwi’  have  a fat, 
plump  nigger  for  supper,  an’  dis  nigger  too 
bony  now.  Dat  time  de  saw  so  hot  de  han- 
dles bu’n  off,  an’  de  nigger  fall  back  fum 
his  holt,  an’  terrectly  de  chune  stop,  an’  he 
look  roun’.  De  dev’l  done  gone,  an’  right 
dar  whar  de  pitchfork  was,  was  a banjer, 
an’  dat  nigger,  whar  nuv’r  know  how  to 
pick  a banjer  befo’,  took  it  up  an’  play  off 
dat  ve’y  dance  a’r  whar  de  dev’l  an’  de 
saw  done  meek,  an’  dat  huccum  hit  call 
de  ‘ Mis’sippi  Sawyer.’  ” 

As  Sosrus  rounded  off  his  narrative  by 
rendering  the  closing  bars  of  the  lively 
old  dance  air,  his  hearers  breathed  some- 
what uneasily,  and  looked  at  each  other, 
deeply  impressed. 

Long  Harry  asked,  “ How  you  s’pose  de 
banjer  git  dar  dat  de  nigger  fin’  ?” 

“Dat  banjer  de  dev’l’s  pitchfork,  whar 
had  done  tu’n  into  a banjer,”  replied 
Sosrus. 

“Ef  dat  happen,  den  what  de  dev’l 
gwi’  do  for  a pitchfork  next  time  ?”  persist- 
ed Long  Harry.  “Whoever  hear  of  Ole 
Sayt’n  gwine  anywhar  ’dout  he  got  a 
pitchfork?  an’  how  he  gwi’  git  he  pitch- 
fork  ef  hit  done  tu’n  into  a banjer  ?” 

“Nigger,  you’s  a fool,”  said  Sosrus. 
“You  don’  s’pose  dat  de  onliest  pitchfork 
de  dev’l  got?  Dat  nutli’n’  but  a spar’ 
fork.  Long’s  he  bin  shov’n’  people  in  de 
fire,  why,  he  done  had  ’nuff  wuck  to  w’ar 
out  a thous’n’  pitchfork.  He  got  a whole 
stack  of  dem  things  down  dar  whar  he 
come  fum.  Why,  man,  he  w’ar  out  a 
hundud  pitchfork  a day  some  of  his  busy 
days.  Pitchforks  ain’  nuth’n’  to  him. 
What’s  w’arin’  out  a hundud  pitchfork  or 
so  a day  to  de  dev’l  ? ’Tain’  ’s  much  as  ef 
you  drap  a linch-pin  outn  yo’  axle-tree.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  Sosrus  Dis- 
mal's remarks  the  Black  Prophet  had  been 
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muttering  impatiently.  He  was  anxious 
to  upset  the  story  with  argument,  for  he 
prided  himself  upon  his  controversial 
ability. 

“Sosrus  Dismal  done  ’cuse  hisseff,  an' 
I gwi’  ’spute  wid  him  right  now,  so  I is,” 
he  said,  rising  to  his  feet.  “Ef  dat  whar 
he  say  is  true,  which  hit  ain’t,  I gwi’  take 
he  own  words  an’  tu’n  um  ’gin  him.” 

At  this  Sosrus  smiled  contemptuously. 

“He  ’ain’  tell  why  de  dev’l  leave  dat 
banjer  in  de  woods,  an’  how  come  dat  nig- 
ger could  play  whar  nuv’r  play  befo’.  I 
gwi’  tell  you,  dough.  Sosrus,  I know’d 
yo’  mother.  She  b’longst  to  de  folks  whar 
raise  me.  I jess  dat  sorry  to  see  you  gwine 
up  ’n’  down  dis  river  playin'  dat  banjer 
an’  enticin’  of  sinners  tell  dey  all  dancin’. 
Sosrus  Dismal,  ef  ever  de  dev’l  smile  fa- 
vorable, he  sut’nly  smile  favorable  on 
you.” 

“Don’t keep  on  talk’n’  tome  like  dat,” 
said  Sosrus,  testily. 

“ What  I tell  y’  all  is  dat  whar  ’ll  keep 
you  ’way  fum  torment.  A man  earn’  be 
a church  member  an’  dance  an’  play  on 
musical  insterment.  You  know  all  dat, 
Sosrus  Dismal.” 

“ Don’t  know  hit  ’tall,”  responded  Sos- 
rus. 

“ I jess  dat  ready  for  ’sput’n’,”  said  Ole 
Mose,  “ I gwi’  lif’  up  a veil  an’  show  you 
sump’n’  behind  hit.” 

“Ole  Mose,  you  bin  walk’n’  ’bout  dis 
country  long  time,  an’  you  always  say’n’ 
you  gwi’  lif’  up  a veil  an’  show  sump’n’  be- 
hin’  hit,  but  y’  ’ain’  lif’  up  no  veil  yit,  as  I 
knows  on.  He  mout  have  lots  bellin’  dat 
veil,  but  look  like  to  me  hit  too  heavy  for 
him  to  lif’  up— heyah!  yah!  yah!  Ain* 
dat  so,  Long  Harry  Jolms’n  ?”  said  Sos 
rus,  in  a bantering  tone. 

“I  come  here  to  say  I gwi’  ’spute  wid 
you,  Sosrus  Dismal,”  replied  the  Black 
Prophet,  his  wrath  growing  as  he  noticed 
other  members  of  the  party  smiling  ap- 
proval to  Sosrus.  “I  ain’  feared  of  no 
man  when  hit  got  to  be  ’sput’n’,  an’  I dat 
ready  for  ’sput’n’  dis  very  time,  I deyar 
you,  I deyar  you,  Sosrus  Dismal,  you 
nigger  musicianer,  to  ’spute  wid  me.  You 
keep  on  talk’ll’  an’  larf’n’,  but  dee  ain’ 
nuth’n’  in  all  dat  fool’shness.  So  can 
cat-bird  make  fuss  wid  de  mouth,  an’  so 
can  parr’t  talk,  but  dee  ain’  nuth’n’  in 
what  ar  one  of  urn  say,  ’cept’n1  when  de 
dev’l  git  inside  a parr’t  an’  talk  hisseff 
tliew  de  parr’t  mouth,  an’  den  ’tain’  no 
parr’t  ’tall,  but  de  dev’l.  An’  I can  show 
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dat  shamed  you  won  warn  show  yo  ) are 
routt'  here  ’gin.”  said  the  challenger,  and 
his  body  swayed  backward  ami  forward, 
his  nostrils  dilated  as  his  breath  snapped 
in  quirk  jerks  through  them,  as  though 
sounding  the  on  coming  of  his  wild  and 
medley  emotions* 

- pie  Mose."  said  S o$vu$<  “you  say  jess 
now  1 Vuse  myself.  I warn  know  ln>\v  I 
Vustt  mvsp if  You  done  say  dat  word. 


all  dem  whar  roun1  disli  yere  lire  dat  de 
dev  l got  a holt  on  every  man  whar  play- 
in' de  banjer  an’  whar  lis  it  to  bit. 

“ Dar,  now,  Sosrus!”'  said  several  voices  ; 
“ lie  done  dar’  you.’’ 

"’He  can  dar’,’’  retorted  Sosrus.  ”1 
ain’t  skeered  of  his  darin’.  1 ready  to 
spute  will  him,  ef  he  do  meek  hlsseff  out 
a prophet,”  And  then  turning  upon  Ole 
Mose,  he  continued,  ” Come  at  me  wid 
argv-ment,  Prophet;  conn*  at  me  wid  ur- 
gyinent.  When  I git  thew  tit  you,  you 
wonder  whar  you  is. 

“ I L-w_r  war  you  out;  I gwr  meek  you 
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banjer  bofe  un  um  is  dev’l’s  insterment, 
an’  dem  .whar  play  um  b’longst  to  de 
dev’l.  When  you  meek  mention  of  dat 
chune  whar  you  play,  you  ’low’d  dat  de 
nigger  whar  had  a crosscut -saw  aiu’ 
know  how  to  play  dat  banjer  when  he 
come  into  dat  piece  of  woods.  Is  I say 
dat  correct  ?” 

“Hit  mout  be;  he  nuv’r  see  a banjer 
tell  den,”  Sosrus  responded. 

“You  ain’  anse  my  question.  Did 
dat  nigger  know  how  to  play  uit  banjer 
’fo’  he  cum  in  dem  woods  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  Sosrus,  slowly,  “but—” 

“ Hoi’  on  dar,  nigger,  hoi’  on  dar,” 
cried  the  Black  Prophet,  warningly,  ad- 
vancing his  long  arm.  “Den  who  larn 
him  how  to  play  a musical  insterment? 
Anse  me  dat,  anse  me  dat.  Talk  ’bout 
’sput’n’ ; I show  you  how  to  ’spute.  Who 
larn  him  how  to  play  dat  banjer  ?” 

“He  larn  hisseff,”  replied  Sosrus,  de- 
fiantly. “He  lis’n  to  de  dev'l  play,  an’ 
den  he  strike  de  banjer  for  hisseff.  He 
take  to  hit  natch’l  like.  He  nuv’r  play 
befo’  ’case  he  ’ain’  nuv’r  see  a banjer.” 

“Sosrus  Dismal,  you  liar,  you  liar ! De 
dev’l  dun  meet  him  dar.  What  meek  he 
ax  dat  nigger  to  saw  some  firewood  ? De 
dev’l  d’  warn  no  firewood.  What  he  warn 
wid  firewood  when  he  in  a place  whar 
fire  always  bu’nin’  ? De  dev’l  git  him  in 
dem  pines  ’case  he  warn  larn  dat  nigger 
how  to  pick  a banjer,  an’  he  meek  de  saw 
play  de  a’r  an’  den  play  hit  hisseff,  so  de 
nigger  can  ketch  hit  an’  go  ’bout  de  worl’ 
enticin’  sinners.  Dat  nigger  in  hire  of 
dev’l.” 

“Sosrus,  he  pushin’  you  right  hard,” 
observed  Peter  Pucket,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  even  with  Sosrus  for  the  re- 
buff given  early  in  the  evening. 

“ Heyah ! yah!  yah!  didn’  I dar’  him 
to  ’spute  wid  me,  Peter?”  cried  the  old 
man,  delighted. 

“Pusli’n’  who?”  remonstrated  Sosrus, 
indignantly.  “I  ain’  ’gin  wid  him  y it. 
I propose  dat  de  nigger  whar  I tell  ’bout 
ketch  dat  ‘Mis’sippi  Sawyer’  chune  ’case 
hit  a ketch’n’  chune,  an’  not  ’case  de  dev’l 
play  hit.  Ef  he  had  1 leered  ar  other  man 
play  hit  he'd  ketch’d  hit  too.  Now  I gwi’ 
ax  you  one  question,  Ole  Mose.  How 
you  meek  out  hit  wrong  jess  to  play  on 
banjer  ?” 

“’Case  hit  de  devTs  insterment.  Hit 
ain’  use  ’cepn’  by  light-haid  people  in  de 
sinful  sliak*n’  of  de  foot.  Dat  man  whar 
cross  a foot  in  a dance  gift’  »n  speak* n’ 


terms  wid  de  dev’l,  an’  de  banjer  gin  a 
man  encouragement  to  do  dat  whar  he  got 
no  business  to  do.  When  you  say  dat 
banjer  lef’  dar  in  place  of  de  devTs  pitch- 
fork,  an’  dat  he  perform  dat  same  4 Mis’- 
sippi  Sawyer’  whar  ev’body  dancin’  to,  I 
know  dey  dancin’  wid  a chune  de  dev’l 
dun  meek.  Sayt’n  come  roun’  cornstant 
spy’n’  an’  pull’n’  down  fences  so  he  can 
git  at  de  sinner.” 

Sosrus  bethought  himself  of  a new  tack, 
for  the  discussion  was  taking  too  wide 
range,  especially  as  he  designed  leaving 
for  Richmond  within  a few  hours,  and 
furthermore  he  was  forced  to  confess  that 
the  Black  Prophet  was  overcoming  him. 

“What  dat  you  say  jess  now  ’bout  a 
parr’t  ?”  asked  Sosrus. 

“I  made  mention  dat  when  a parr’t 
talk’n’  ’tain’  no  parr’t  ’tall,  but  de  dev’l.  I 
know  dat.  I dun  had  proof  of  dat.  I 
dun  toP  y’  all  how  dat  was.” 

“Now  I gwi’  argyfy,”  said  Sosrus,  ad- 
vancing in  front  of  his  opponent.  4 4 Black 
Prophet,  you  wonder  whar  you  is  when  I 
git  thew  ’th  you.  I ax  you  fus  kin  you 
say  es  a gorspel  man  dat  hit  ever  right 
for  a nigger  to  steal  or  ’stroy  dat  whar 
don’  b'longst  to  him  when  he  git  chance 
an’  ain’  nobody  look’ll’  ?” 

“ De  man  whar  steal  or  ’stroy  dat 
whar  ain’  b’longst  to  him,  pick'n’  out  a 
corndernigliontodefirein  torment.  What 
you  ax’n’  me  sich  fool  question  like  dat 
for  ?”  replied  the  Black  Prophet,  indig- 
nantly. 

“Put  dis  in  de  back  part  yo’  haid,  an’ 
keep  hit  dar  tell  I call  for  hit,”  said  Sosrus, 
looking  significantly  at  his  auditors*.  44  De 
Black  Prophet  say  nigger  ain’  got  a right 
to  steal  or  ’stroy  dat  whar  ain’  b'longst  to 
him.  Now  I gwi’  ax  you  de  sec*n’  ques- 
tion. Gorspel  man,  ought  a nigger  to  fight 
de  dev’l  an’  strive  to  ov’cum  de  dev’l  ?” 

“Hit  he  duty  to  fight  de  dev’l  an’ strive 
to  ov’cum  de  dev’l.” 

“Put  dat  in  de  back  part  yo’  haid,  an’ 
keep  hit  dar  tell  I call  for  hit  terrectly,  an’ 

I gwi’  call  soon , too,”  said  Sosrus  to  the 
group.  “Now,”  he  continued,  44 Black 
Prophet,  you  say  when  de  parr’t  talk’n’ 
datter  way,  an’  ax,  ‘Did  yo’  pay  for  it?’ 
’twain  no  parr't  ’tall,  but  de  dev’l  ?*’ 

“Dat  de  word  I say,”  replied  the  Black 
Prophet,  with  dignity. 

“You  mean  to  ’low  by  dat,  dat  dev’l 
kin  git  in  any  kin’  of  fowl,  an’  in  dat 
ve’y  time  ’tain*  no  fowl  'tall,  but  de 
dev'l  ?” 
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sosars  disk  al,  os  you  i tnvr  put  ok  blight. 


I mecks  dat  savin',  and  I staid  by  hit,1'  don'  b'longst  to  bins.  He  say  las'  dat  hit 
assented  the  Black  Prophet.  nigger's  duty  to  fight  de  dev’l,  an’  strive 

"S'poshi’  you  cum  'cross  a cliick’ n>  an’  to  ov’cum  de  dev’]." 
dat  chick' n cluck  human,  den  you  say  dal  ‘‘Name  r Gord,  what  yo'  driv'n'  at  ?"  in* 
chiek'n  ain’  no  eliick’n  tall,  but  de  dev'l  terrupted  the  Black  Prophet,  petulantly. 

“Ef  a chick'n  cluck  human,  den  hit  "My  time,  my  time  now/’  urged  Sos* 
‘case  de  dev'l  in  him.  an'  den  ?tain’  no  rus.  “ You  wonder  vvhur  you  is  terrect- 
ehick'n  ‘tall,  but  de  dev’l/’ returned  the  ly:  Now  I gwi’  argyfy,  I gwi*  show  you 
seer  how  t’  argyfy.  I makes  de  argument  dat 

I gwi1  ax  you  dis  question,  now.’’  pur-  what  de  Black  Prophet  say  las'  do  contra- 
sued  Sosr  us.  LVS’pos*n\a  man  meek  a state-  diet  what  be  say  fus,  lui  'cordin'  to  his 
Blent,  an'  right  arfter  dat  meek  anuther  own  word  dot  what  he  say  las’  got  ter  hoP 
statement  whar  contradict  dat  fus  state  good.  S'-poshi*  a nigger  go  in  white  folk 
ment,  which  statement  gwi’  hoP  good,  de  hen  house  at  night  ’Cord’id  to  de  Black 
fus  or  dc  las'  :i"  Prophet's  fus  savin'  dat  nigger  ain1  got  a 

ivf  dat  happen,  an’  de  two  statements  right  to  steal  or  \stroy  ar  one  deirt  pulh-ts. 
ain'  'greo.  dat  wliar  las'  ought  to  he  de  'case  dry  don1  h'long  to  him.  But  *‘po>'n’ 
one  whar  I)ol\  ’case  hit  g'e  de  man  s las'  one  dem  pullets  cluck  human,  den.  %ird- 
solurnu  judgment,  an' dat  one  bounv  to  be  in’  to  Black  Prophet's  Ins’  savin',  dut  pul 
true."  let  de  dov’I,  an*  Jut  de  duty  of  dat  nigger 

■All  right/1  said  Sosrus.  turning  to  the  to  tight  an’  try  to  ovVum  de  dev’i.  an' 
group.  ’*  Now  I gwi’ call  oil  v'  all  to  bring  how  he  gwi*  do  hit  Vep'u’  by  wmigin'  dat 
dem  two  argynxuit.s  out  de  back  part  yo'  pullet  neck  i An1  de  BJack  Pro}>]tet  done 
haid  whar  I tell  you  to  put  mu  jess  now.  clar  dat  de  las’  statement  de  one  goiter 
De  Black  Prophet  say  fus  dat  a nigger  hoB  good,  s<  ujutn,  he  own  mouf  I dun 
’ain*  goiter  right  to  steal  or 'sti’ov  dat  whar  judge  him.  fere  is  a gorspel  man.  u 
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man  vvliar  say  hit  sinful  for  Sosrus  Dis- 
mal to  pick  a eight-string  banjer,  ’elarin’ 
hit  every  nigger's  duty,  when  he  go  into 
white  folk  hen-house  an’  hear  chick’n 
cluck  human,  to  wring  dat  chick’n  neck 
an’  ’stroy  dat  what  don’  b’longst  to  him. 
Dat  ain’  wrong  no  mo’.  Oh  no.  Nigger 
can  git  all  de  fried  chick’n  he  want  now. 
White  folk  s’ply  him.  All  he  got  to  do 
is  wring  a chick’n’s  neck  when  chick’n 
cluck  human.  De  Black  Prophet,  de  gors- 
pel  man,  say  hit  right.  Mind  you,  I don’ 
say  hit  right.” 

This  climax  created  intense  surprise 
and  excitement.  Long  Harry  rushed  for  • 
ward,  grasped  Sosrus’s  hand,  and  yelled 
with  delight.  “ Dey  earn’  ’spute  wid  you, 
Sosrus.  Whar  de  Black  Prophet  now? 
Which  de  wust,  to  play  a banjer  or  to 
’stroy  white  folk  chick’n?  Hi!  yi!  but 
you  sut’n  kin  ’spute,  Sosrus.” 

The  Black  Prophet  glared  steadily  at 
the  group.  * He  discerned  that  the  logic 
of  his  opponent  had  won.  Drawing  his 
garments  closer  about  him,  he  raised  his 
arm,  and  pointing  his  finger  in  the  vic- 
tor’s face,  said:  “Sosrus  Dismal,  de  dev’l 
on  yo’  side  now.  You  think  you  done 
cunj’r  me;  you  done  trick  me;  but  I ain’ 
done  wid  you  yit.  I gwi’  meet  you  in 
Richmond,  an’  when  you  git  dar  I gwi’  lif 
up  a veil  an’  show  you  sump’n’  behin’  it. 
You  cuss  de  day  you  think  you  cunj’r  me, 
Black  Prophet.  I gwi’  put  de  blight  on 
you.  Yas,  Sosrus  Dismal,  on  you  I gwi’ 
put  de  blight.”  With  these  words  he  slow- 
ly moved  from  their  midst. 

As  the  night  advanced,  and  after  they 
became  weary  of  discussing  the  sudden 
flight  of  the  Black  Prophet,  Sosrus  made 
his  preparations  to  leave  for  Richmond, 
but  at  the  first  step  his  progress  was  re- 
tarded. The  navigating  force  of  the  ba- 
teau consisted  of  Sosrus  and  a youth  call- 
ed Alpheus,  who  had  been  an  interested 
listener  when  the  Black  Prophet  began 
the  discussion.  Alpheus  had  disappeared, 
and  calls  and  a search  at  the  quarters  had 
been  ineffectual.  This  absence  was  un- 
accountable, as  he  had  always  been  trac- 
table and  satisfied  with  his  position. 

“I  got  to  go  to  Richmond  ’dout  him,” 
said  the  captain  of  the  bateau  to  Jonas. 

“Dat  don’  ineck  no  diff’rence,  Sosrus,” 
retorted  Jonas.  “You  got  a cl’ar  night 
’mos’.  Dem  few  cloud  you  see  drif’n’  ’bout 
-—’tain’  no  rain  in  um.  Sun  sot  cl’ar  dis 
ev’nin’.  I see  hit  jess  es  hit  gitt’n’  down, 
an’  hit  d^t  reil.  Hit  look  to  me  like  a 
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red-hai’d  man  a-peep’n’  over  fence  to  see 
how  de  watermillion  patch  gitt’n’  on.  You 
ain’  gwi’  have  no  trouble.  All  you  got  to 
do  is  to  look  out  for  de  big  dam.” 

The  trip  to  Richmond  was,  indeed,  not  a 
difficult  one  for  Sosrus  to  take  alone.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  put  the  boat  in  mid- 
stream and  let  her  float  until  he  turned 
from  the  river  into  the  canal,  where  a tow 
could  be  picked  up.  Sosrus  had  made 
the  down  trip  alone  before;  he  was  not 
troubled  on  this  account,  but  the  more  he 
thought  over  the  missing  boy,  the  strong- 
er grew  his  conviction  that  his  absence 
was  caused  by  the  Black  Prophet.  Al- 
pheus, he  knew,  was  not  of  an  adventur- 
ous disposition,  and  furthermore  had  been 
entirely  under  his  control. 

“Dat  boy  like  me,”  thought  Sosrus. 
“Alfeeus  like  bein’  on  dis  cunnal-boat 
too.  He  ain’  go  nowhar  dis  night  outn 
he  free  choice.” 

Suddenly  certain  words  of  the  Black 
Prophet  and  the  peculiar  look  that  ac- 
companied them  returned  to  the  boatman. 
“Yas,  Sosrus  Dismal,  on  you  I gwi’  put 
de  blight !”  What  did  this  mean  ? Was 
the  ancient  man  really  the  possessor  of 
the  superior  power  claimed,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  Alpheus  the  first  evidence 
of  that  awful  ability  ? How  was  it  possi- 
ble for  the  flight  of  Alpheus  to  work  harm  ? 
These  were  the  interrogative  suggestions 
that  figuratively  jutted  up  in  the  stream 
of  his  thoughts,  not  unlike  those  stumps 
of  trees  or  broken  fence-rails  that  actually 
once  in  a while  bobbed  up  from  the  dark 
river  in  the  pathway  of  the  boat,  and 
marred  the  harmony  of  the  placid  sweep 
of  water.  It  was  a moonlight  night, 
flaky  clouds  draping  the  orb  for  a few 
minutes,  then  releasing  it  so  suddenly 
that  its  first  quick  gleam  across  the  river 
caused  the  solitary  boatman  to  start  and 
say,  “My!  ef  dat  moon  didn’  meek  a 
fas’  flash  jess  like  a haid-light  fum  engyne 
fly  in’  roun’  de  bend  on  railroad!”  The 
night  was  very  still,  the  high  water  roll- 
ing on  its  long  journey  with  a stately 
movement  whose  pace  was  timed  by  the 
solemn  bending  and  quick  uprising  of  the 
low  willows  as  their  branches  were  caught 
and  released  by  the  current.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Sosrus  Dismal  was 
lonely  on  that  river.  Hoping  to  expel 
such  feelings,  he  swallowed  a stimulating 
drink  from  his  jug  of  whiskey.  As  the 
boat  was  in  mid-stream,  lie  simply  fast- 
ened the  tiller  and  drifted. 
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“Alfeeus  a good  boy/’  muttered  be. 
When  he  refreshed  himself  again  from  his 
jug  he  continued : 44 Lor  my ! What ’d  I 
done  ef  I hadn’t  filled  dis  jug  wid  whiskey 
dis  lonesome  night?  Yas,  dat  boy  Alfee- 
us  a good  boy;  so  ’beejunt,  so  reg’lar,  so 
quick  when  he  spoken  to — an’  grateful 
too.  He  ’tend  to  his  business.  I wonder 
ef  dat  Black  Prophet  done  cun  jur  him  ? 
I wonder  whar  he  is  now  ? Po’  Alfeeus! 
po’  boy ! I sut’nly  like  dat  young  nigger. 
But  dat  boy  ain’  had  no  business  gwine 
outn  my  sight — de  lazy,  triflin’  young 
rarsk’l ! Ef  I had  him  here  now  right  dis 
minit,  ef  I wouldn’  w’ar  him  out!” 

The  outline  of  his  long  boat -horn 
caught  his  eye,  and  picking  it  up  he 
sounded  its  winding  largo  voice;  but  in- 
stead of  diverting  his  thoughts,  it  only 
aided  in  keeping  them  in  their  present 
sombre  track,  for  the  unbroken  merging 
of  one  note  into  another  accorded  with 
the  unrippled  movement  of  the  stream 
past  the  shore  borders  whose  dingy  shad- 
ows seemed  to  encompass  him. 

41  Hit  meek  me  feel  lonesome,  dis  horn 
do,”  he  murmured,  laying  the  horn  aside. 
44 1 never  know'd  dis  horn  to  soun’  dat 
strange  an’  ho’se  befo’;  hit  seem  like  hit 
somebody  er-cryin’  an’  er-sobb’n’  like,  like 
dev  in  somewhar  an’  earn’  git  out.” 

Here  he  noticed  that  the  boat  was  op- 
posite the  graveyard  on  the  hill.  He 
knew  it  by  its  three  head-boards,  and  the 
humble  encircling  fence  at  this  hour  was 
but  a seeming  vaporous  girdle,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  triple  shapes  stood 
forth  with  such  assertion  that  the  boat- 
man turned  from  the  sight  in  horror,  and 
repeated  the  words  he  had  uttered  the  mo- 
ment before:  44  Somebody  er-cryin’  an’  er- 
sobb’n’  like,  like  dey  in  somewhar  an’ 
earn’  git  out.  Is  dem  whar  in  dee  graves 
a movin’  ? Is  de  sperits  arter  me — de 
ghosts  an’  sperits  ? Lemme  git  pas’  dis 
place — lemme  git  pas’ !” 

He  cast  himself  shivering  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  covered  his  face  with  liis 
hands,  and  crawled  toward  the  jug,  from 
which  he  gurgled  such  draught  as  he 
deemed  a kindly  exorciser  in  this  awful 
hour. 

The  air  seemed  to  grow  thicker,  while 
the  stillness  of  the  night  made  strangely 
distinct  a medley  of  sounds  from  water 
and  shore,  giving  them  the  power  of  as- 
sociated voices,  though  subdued.  They 
beckoned  his  thoughts  in  a dreadful  wav. 
It  was  the  night  song  of  the  katydid 
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and  myriad  co-singers,  in  tempo  slow  and 
unvarying,  now  dying,  now  vivified  with 
new  strength  by  the  lifting  breeze,  united, 
untuneful,  sweeping  on  with  a universal 
hum,  as  if  following  an  unseen  score. 
Other  night  sounds  there  were  too,  out  of 
harmony  with  all  this,  yet  belonging  to  it. 
For  denizens  of  water  and  marsh  sent 
forth  their  voices,  jerky  and  out  of  accord 
with  the  united  buzz  of  the  hosts  of  field 
and  wood  hummers.  The  organ-like  roll 
of  a million  infinitely  minute  tones  of  in- 
sect minstrels  in  groves  and  trees  swelled 
too  slowly,  solemnly,  for  the  staccato  sharp- 
ness of  interjectional  croaks  and  brittle 
calls  from  the  river  edge  and  swamp. 

4 4 My ! my !”  muttered  Sosrus ; 4 4 jess 
lis’en  at  all  dem  hoppergrasses  an’  green 
katydids!  Jess  lis’en  at  nm  er-singin’ 
an’  er-buzz’n’ ! What  dat  ? what  dat  ?” 

It  was  the  plaintive  cry  of  a kildee 
startled  from  its  sojourn  on  the  bank. 

44  How  lonesome  dat  kildee  meek  a man 
feel  at  night!”  he  soliloquized.  “Look 
like  kildee  cryin’  ’case  hit  los’  sump'n’,  or 
’ain’  got  nar  frien’  in  de  worl’.  What 
dat  ’gin  ? Dat  stranges’  noise  I ever  did 
hear.  ’Twarn  no  kildee  dat  time  out  dar 
’mongst  dem  frogs  an’  feesli.  Mout  bin 
a frog;  seem  like  he  chok’n’  an’  tryin’  to 
holler.  Dar  hit  is  ’gin  ! Hit  go  4 cluck, 
cluck !’  Dat  thing  cluck  human.  What 
de  Black  Prophet  say  ’bout  de  dev’l  in  dat 
whar  cluck  human  ?” 

His  face  grew  clammy,  and  as  he  list- 
ened again  and  again  to  the  slow  cluck 
which  came  from  the  water’s  edge,  his 
heated  imagination  pictured  the  arch- 
fiend floating  by  his  boat’s  side,  gibing  at 
him  in  a succession  of  clucks.  He  was 
certain  that  the  devil  had  been  his  escort 
all  the  way  down  the  river  from  the  time 
the  three  grave-boards  had  swayed  in  the 
darkness. 

44  Dat  dev’l  trace  me  by  de  soun’  of  dat 
horn.  He  out  dar  in  de  graveyard,  an’ 
come  right  to’ds  me  so  fas’  he  shake  de 
daid  outn  de  graves  like  I see  urn,  I 
wish  I harin'  blow’d  dat  horn.”  He  be- 
gan to  feel  that  he  was  a doomed  man. 
“Dat  Black  Prophet  warn  no  fool,”  he 
mused.  “He  payin’  me  off  now.  He 
know  mo’ii  he  say  out  loud.  He  git  dat 
boy  Alfeeus  ’way  fum  me.  Ef  he  did  do 
dat.  an’  all  deze  things  happ’n  dis  night 
whar  nuv’r  happ’n  befo’,  den  Black 
Prophet  in  us’  be  a prophet.” 

“I  sorry  I ’bu.se  de  Black  Prophet  in 
datter  way,”  he  said.  “ I feered  I a gone 
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\ SOSRUS 

man.  Look  like  to  me  I keep  on  hearin’ 
dem  words,  4 On  you  I gwi’  put  de  blight.’ 
He  took  his  banjo  and  attempted  to  sing, 
but  in  vain.  Those  words,  “On  you  I 
gwi’  put  de  blight,”  forced  themselves  in 
everjy  Verse. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  panic-stricken, 
and  falling  forward,  clutched  the  boat 
chest.  . “Lem me  save  my  ole  banjer,  my 
eight-string  banjer,  whar  dee  ain’  nar 
one  kin  play  on  ’cep’n’  ’tis  me,”  he  cried, 
as  he  put  it  in  the  chest.  44  Let  hit  stay 
in  dar  whar  no  blight  can  git  to  hit,  an’ 
no  nuth’n’.  Black  Prophet,  you  done 
blight  my  songs,  don’  blight  my  banjer, 
my  eight-string  banjer,  whar  dee  ain’  nar 
one  kin  play  on  ’cep’n’  ’tis  me.”  Tears 
were  in  his  eyes.  “I  staggerin’;  I earn’ 
stan’  straight;  I earn’  even  see  straight,” 
he  cried,  clutching  the  tiller  as  a sup- 
port, his  energetic  movement  wrenching 
it  aside,  and  turning  the  prow  toward 
shore. 

“ Here  come  all  dem  buzziti’s  ’gin,”  he 
said.  “Here  hit  come,  dat  big  soun’, 
a-rollin’  an’  a-rollin’.  What  dat  ? what 
dat?  Hit  de  cluck  human  agin.  Hit 
louder  cluck  human  dan  befo\  An’  all 
dem  buzzin’s  an’  human  hummin’s  dey 
roars  ’mos’  like  a big  storm  a-comin’,  an’ 
cluck  human  gitt’n’  faster  an’  faster,  like 
hit  runnin’  a race  wid  de  buzzin’s  an’ 
liummin’s ; an’  now  here  come  dem  words, 
‘On  you  I gwi’  put  de  blight,’  hollered  at 
me,  an’  I hearin’  thunder  all  roun’,  but 
dee  ain’  no  lightnin’,  and  dee  sich  fas’ 
soun’s  I earn’  onderstand,  an’  dee  sich  a 
bun’in’  in  my  haid  hit  seems  on  fire,  an’ 
rattle  an’  rattle,  an’  dee  sich  a trimble  in 
my  body  an’  mis’ry  runnin’  down  my  back, 
an’  here  come  dat  cluck  human  faster  an’ 
faster.  Black  Prophet,  spar’  me!  spar’ 
me!”  His  boat  rolled  for  an  instant, 
3hivered  its  entire  length,  and  then  shot 
forward  into  the  air,  plunged  over  the 
great  dam,  careened,  hurled  Sosrus  on  the 
jagged  rocks  below,  and  falling  on  him, 
pinned  him  there,  his  body  submerged 
and  torn,  his  head  fixed  above  the  foaming 
water.  He  had  forgotten  to  turn  from 
the  river  into  the  canal. 

Morning  light  was  beginning  to  dawn 
when  all  this  happened.  Four  darkies  on 
their  way  to  work  saw  the  boat  shoot  the 
dam,  and  they  succeeded  in  rescuing  Sos- 
rus from  the  wreck.  The  chest  had  float- 
ed in  to  shore,  and  was  carried  along 
with  the  insensible  form  of  its  owner. 

“We  bes’  go  to  A’nt  Ceely’s  cab’n,” 
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suggested  one.  44  Dis  man  got  breath  in 
his  body  yit.” 

Aunt  Ceely’s  cabin  was  in  a small 
clearing,  and  after  the  inanimate  form 
of  the  boatman  had  been  carried  there  the 
room  was  filled  by  a group  of  blacks  of 
both  sexes.  A wave  of  the  hand  from 
Aunt  Ceely  subdued  all  utterances.  She 
was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  possessed  of  a 
nervousness  of  movement  and  a shrill 
voice  which,  added  to  intense  energy  and 
a supposed  great  experience  and  insight, 
made  her  the  ruling  spirit  in  that  vicin- 
ity. At  times  of  sickness  she  was  invalu- 
able, her  advice  being  eagerly  requested 
on  those  critical  occasions  when  a bed 
had  been  tricked  by  an  enemy.  She 
could  give  charms  the  mere  holding  of 
which  preserved  the  holder  from  mali- 
cious conjurations  and  fended  sickness. 
With  it  all,  Aunt  Ceely  was  a woman  of 
religious  fire.  In  times  of  revivals  her 
voice  was  loudest,  and  her  tall  figure 
swaying  with  emotion,  her  wild  hymns 
and  warning  appeals,  were  familiar  to 
young  and  old. 

Sosrus  lay  breathing  heavily.  A log 
fire  not  long  started  was  jetting  forth 
both  light  and  shadow  from  the  recesses 
of  the  chimney,  and  this,  with  the  poor 
gleam  from  the  slight  lamp  upon  a shelf 
in  a corner,  and  the  motley  and  solemn- 
appearing  assemblage,  gave  to  the  scene 
that  stillness  which,  in  emotional  na- 
tures confronted  by  exciting  contingen- 
cies, first  calls  into  being  a seething  foun- 
tain of  feeling,  next  rends  the  gates  con- 
fining it,  and  gives  the  sway  for  its  im- 
petuous rush.  Calm  when  they  brought 
the  unconscious  man  there  in  such  touch- 
ing plight,  calmer  still  while  exclamations 
of  horror  rolled  from  each  new-comer,  it 
was  only  when  the  cabin  was  filled  and 
there  existed  the  unnaturalness  of  still- 
ness in  a hastily  assembled  group,  togeth- 
er with  the  pain  of  that  tension  of  repres- 
sion evident  as  it  is  in  a crowd  whose 
faces  radiate  nervous  comment  but  whose 
tongues  are  dumb— it  was  only  then  that 
Aunt  Ceely’s  emotion  began  to  tumble 
forth. 

“No  one  don’  know  him,”  she  said, 

44  no  one  don’  know  dis  po’  boatman  whar 
nigh  onto  death — whar  we  all  gotter  go — 
whar  we  all  gotter  go.” 

With  folded  arms  she  began  to  bend 
her  body  backward  and  forward.  Her 
glance  at  the  prostrate  figure  of  the  man 
evoked  her  wailing,  and  she  began,  while 
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her  swaying-  figure  timed  the  rhythm  of 
her  words : 

“ Lord,  rocker  my  soul  in  de  bosum  of  Abr’ham ! 

Lord  rocker  my  soul !” 

From  the  strained  group,  huddled  for- 
ward to  catch  her  every  utterance,  a low 
murmur  continued  the  sound,  protracting 
it  into  a moan,  and  then  they  intoned, 

“ Lord — rocker — my — soul !” 

As  they  sang,  stamping  time  on  the 
floor,  the  regular  fall  of  feet  roused  Sosrus, 
who  opened  his  eyes  and  began  to  bow 
his  head  in  time  to  the  air.  He  attempt- 
ed to  stand,  but  failing,  fell  back  to  a sit- 
ting posture,  and  cried : 

44 1 cam’  zackly  hoi’  to  my  feet.  I well 
on  outside,  but  look  like  I jarred  away  in- 
side. Didn’  I hear  a hum  like  ?” 

“Po’  brother,”  whispered  Aunt  Ceely, 
bestowing  a warning  glance  upon  the 
group,  for  Sosrus  had  a delirious  light  in 
his  eyes.  His  brain  was  so  busy  as  to 
startle  all  his  vital  forces  to  work.  His 
mind  was  hurrying  over  the  scenes  of  the 
last  day.  He  was  preparing  for  his  great 
wrestle  with  the  Black  Prophet’s  blight, 
for  he  muttered,  smilingly,  44  You  say  po’ 
brother  now;  jess  wait  tell  I git  thew  ’th 
Black  Prophet.”  Then  rousing  himself, 
he  continued,  eagerly: 

44  Gimme  my  banjer  outn  my  chis — my 
eight-string  banjer,  whar  ’tain’  nar  one  kin 
play  on  ’cep’n’  ’tis  me.” 

The  banjo  was  handed  its  owner,  and 
his  eyes  gleamed  as  he  grasped  it  and  set- 
tled back  against  the  head  of  the  low  bed, 
while  one  foot  swung  to  the  floor  ready 
to  tap  time.  As  he  slowly  drew  the 
strings  into  harmony  he  stared  upward, 
and  the  hush  throughout  the  room  deep- 
ened, while  Aunt  Ceely,  who  was  trem- 
bling in  every  fibre,  could  restrain  herself 
no  longer, and  cried  out: 

44He  seein’  dem  visions,  he  seein’  dem 
visions — umph!  umph! 

“Lord,  rocker  my  soul !” 

And  the  group  slowly  reiterated, 

“ Lord — rocker — my — soul !” 

“I  hear  music  ’gin,”  said  Sosrus. 
44  Black  Prophet,  you  wonder  whar  you 
is  when  I git  thew  'th  you.” 

Smiling,  lie  slowly  began  44 The  Missis- 
sippi Sawyer,”  playing  softly;  then,  as  the 
quaint  opening  movement  of  the  old  air 
came  forth,  he  mumbled  to  himself,  but 
what  he  said  they  never  knew,  though 
Aunt  Ceely  believed  he  was  carrying  on 
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a conversation  with  some  one  not  visible 
to  them,  though  apparent  to  him,  as  he 
gazed  upward. 

“He  seein’  dem  visions,”  she  cried, 
clasping  her  hands  in  ecstasy — “he  see- 
in’ dem  visions.”  But  Sosrus  gave  no  heed, 
nor  was  there  pause  in  the  air,  for  he  bow- 
ed, and  smiling  much,  said,  as  his  mem- 
ory began  repeating  to  him  his  own  story 
of  the  Mississippi  sawyer,  4 4 4 He  know’d 
’twas  de  dev’l  soon’s  he  see  him.’  ” 

“Dar,  now,”  shouted  Aunt  Ceely,  “he 
seein’  dem  visions.  Yas,  oh  yas,  de  sin- 
ner on  de  watch  for  de  dev’l,  an’  he  know 
de  dev’l  soon’s  he  see  him.  Ole  Sayt’n, 
you  earn’  fool  de  sinner  whar  on  de  watch. 

Dis  rectified  brother  seein’  dem  visions. 
Yas,  yas. 

“Lord,  rocker  my  soul!” 

She  turned,  panting,  upon  those  who 
themselves  seemed  breathless,  and  amid 
sighs,  head- shakings,  and  down-lookings 
they  again  echoed,  slowly  and  gently, 

“ Lord — rocker — my — soul !” 

Sosrus,  sounding  44  The  Mississippi  Saw- 
yer,” made  it  the  accompaniment  to  his 
words  as  he  went  on, 

4 4 4 An’  de  dev’l  larf  fit  to  bu’s’  hisseff 
open.’  ” 

“Yas,”  interpolated  Aunt  Ceely,  rais- 
ing a warning  finger,  “of  co’se  he  do,  of 
co’se  he  larf.  Dat  de  way  he  come  at  de 
sinner,  a-larfin’  an’  a-smilin’  an’  a-tryin’ 
to  entice  de  sinner.  When  de  dev’l  come 
at  you  larfin’  he  gitt’n’  ready  to  meek  you 
cry.” 

4 4 4 De  dev’l  say,  I gwi’  g’e  you  a job,’  ” 
continued  Sosrus  and  his  banjo. 

44  Lis’n  at  dat,”  exclaimed  Aunt  Ceely, 
“lis’n  at  what  de  po’  brother  say’n’,  an’ 
he  smil’n’  when  he  say  hit.  De  dev’l  al- 
ways ready  to  promus  dem  a job  whar 
wuck  for  him,  but  he  lyin’  all  de  time, 
an’  jess  lay  in’  to  git  sinner  in  he  power.” 

4 4 4 A fat,  plump  nigger  in  a risky 
place,’  ” continued  Sosrus. 

This  roused  his  guardian  into  an  order 
of  fury  that  directed  her  attention  to  oth- 
er objects,  for  she  left  the  bedside,  and 
rushing  across  the  room,  faced  a lazy, 
sleek,  unintelligent-looking  young  darky 
who  stood  gazing  upon  the  scene.  First 
shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  she  then 
thrust  her  finger  in  his  face,  and  cried, 
with  vehemence : 

44  Dar,  now,  you  Cephas  ! What  I tell’n* 
you  ’bout  yo’  laziness  ? Ain’t  I bin  warn- 
in’ you  de  dev’l  gwi’  git  you  ef  you  don* 
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stop,  but  yo’  keep  ou  sleep’n’  air  fattenin' 
vo’seff  like  liorg  for  slaughter,  an’  all  de 
time  de  dev’l  de  one  wliar  gvvi’  slaughter 
you.  You  in  he  pen,  you  is.  Didn’  you 
hear  what  de  po’  brother  say  whar  seein’ 
dem  visions?  Didn’  you  hear  him  say 
* A fat,  plump  nigger  in  a risky  place’  ?” 

“I  gwi’ wuck,  A’nt  Ceely,”  gasped  Ce- 
phas, shaking  with  terror,  while  the  eyes 
of  all  present  scowled  on  him.  “I  ain’ 
gwi’  be  lazy  no  mo’.” 

“Go  on  outn  dis  cab’ti.  Y’  ain’ got  no 
business  here  nohow.  Go  on  outn  dis 
cab'n,”  she  continued,  as  her  wrath  in- 
creased. “ De  po’  brother  say  a fat,  plump 
nigger  in  a risky  place,  an’  ef  you  stay 
here  you  gwi’  git  us  all  in  trouble ; go  on 
outn  dis  cab’n.” 

The  banjo  was  telling  out  the  melody 
of  “ The  Mississippi  Sawyer”  over  and  over 
again,  Sosrus’s  foot  was  coming  down 
with  infallible  regularity,  while  the  ex- 
pelled youth  slowly  left- the  cabin,  his 
eyes  suffused  and  his  often-abused  spirit 
crushed,  as  he  gave  an  anxious  glance  be- 
hind. 

“ 1 An’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw, 
an’  he  saw,”’  said  Sosrus,  with  growing 
glee,  while  the  music  seemed  to  repeat  his 
words.  “ 4 Salute  yo'  pard-n-e-r-8.  An’ 
he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw, 
an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw.’  ” 

“ Dar  hit  come  at  las’.  I said  hit,  I said 
hit  fum  de  fus.  Didn’  I say  he  seein’  dem 
visions  ? You  hear  de  po’  brother  say  he 
saw  an’  he  saw?  What  dat  he  keep  on 
seein’  in  datter  way  ? He  seein’  dem  vi- 
sions. Blessdisday!  bless  dis  day ! Hegwi’ 
tell  w e-all  what  he  saw.  He  say,  Salute 
yo'  pardners.  Yas,  I ready,  my  brother,  I 
ready,  my  brother,  to  salute  dem  partners 
in  white,”  shouted  the  old  woman,  as  her 
thin  form  contorted  with  the  intensity  of 
her  emotion.  Her  tones  were  joyous,  and 
seemed  to  carry  exalting  infusion  to  the 
spirits  of  all  there,  for  satisfied  moans  and 
ecstatic  ejaculations  followed,  together 
with  slow,  assenting  bows  of  the  head, 
and  rapt  upward  gazings, while  their  feet, 
from  softly  patting  time  to  “The  Missis- 
sippi Sawyer,”  now  accompanied  it  with 
all  the  emphatic  life  of  a shuffle,  so  that 
even  Cephas,  lingering  like  an  outcast  on 
the  outside,  timidly  crept  in,  and  his  face 
in  that  instant  seemed  to  catch  the  glow 
from  the  others. 

“ 1 An'  de  saw,  hit  red-hot,’  ” murmured 
the  player  to  his  eight-string  banjo. 

“ ‘Oh,  lis’nM  oh,  lis’n’!  Dey  saw  hit 
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red-hot,”  gasped  Aunt  Ceely.  “ Dey  look- 
ed down  an’  see  de  dangers  of  torment. 

An’  dey  saw  hit  red-hot  down  dar.  Dat 
mean  a warnin’  for  somebody ; who  hit  ?” 
and  her  eye  suddenly  discerned  Cephas 
cowering.  “ I know’d  hit,  I know'd  hit. 
Why  you  come  back  here  for,  Cephas? 
You  done  bin  warn’.  De  po’  brother 
whar  seein’  dem  visions  done  say  a fat, 
plump  nigger  in  a risky  place,  an’  spite  of 
dat  you  come  back  here  into  de  jaws  of 
danger.  You  see  what  you  done  got. 
Jess  de  ve’y  time  you  enter  dis  room  de 
brother  say  dey  saw  hit  red-hot.  Dat 
mean  hit  red-hot  for  you.  Go  on  outn 
here,  Cephas ; you  don’  b’long  in  here ; an’ 
don’  you  come  in  here  agin.” 

44  4 Right  an'  lef ' !' " cried  musician  and 
instrument  together. 

“What  I say?  what  I say?”  shouted 
Aunt  Ceely,  wildly.  4 4 Git  outn  here  quick. 
Sheeps  to  de  right,  goats  to  de  lef’.  Git 
on  outn  here,  Cephas;  you  done  bring 
danger  on  yo’seff.  You  nuv’r  was  indus- 
t’ious.  You  b’long  on  de  lef’.  A fat, 
plump  nigger  in  a risky  place.”  The 
panic-stricken  youth  again  fled  from  the 
room,  yet  after  he  was  outside  he  felt 
drawn  to  the  place  again,  and  creeping  to 
the  door,  he  stood  behind  the  group,  shiv- 
ering, and  feeling  abject  and  accursed. 

44  4 De  nigger  think,  Hit  my  time  to  res’ 
too,’  ” repeated  Sosrus,  softly  playing. 

“Great  day  a-comin’!”  The  old  wo- 
man was  blinded  by  her  tears,  and  she 
sobbed  as  she  fell  in  a chair.  “Yas,  my 
brother,  thank  you  for  dem  words.  Yo’ 
time  to  res’  mos’  here,  mos’  here.  De 
po’  nigger  think  hit  he  time  to  res’  too. 
Yas,  I sleepy  for  dat  res’  now. 

“ Lord,  rocker  my  soul  in  de  bosum  of  Abr’liam ! 

Lord,  rocker  my  soul !” 

“ 4 An’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw, 
an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw,  an’  he  saw.  For- 
ward two!"'  called  out  the  musician, 
whose  delirious  eyes  were  blazing. 

“He  seein’  dem  visions,  he  seein’  dem 
visions.  He  gitt’n’  ready  to  salute  de 
partners,  de  white -robe  partners  whar 
beck’nin’,  ’case  dey  tell  de  po’  nigger  don’ 
be  skeered,  but  to  hoi’  up  he  liaid  an’  to 
come  forward  too.” 

4 4 4 Faster  dar,  faster  dar;  you  gotter  go 
through,’  ” said  Sosrus. 

14  De  gates  of  gold  in  sight.  De  words 
of  encouragement  say  faster  dar,  faster 
dar;  you  gotter  go  through.  Yas,  faster 
dar,”  moaned  Aunt  Ceely. 
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“‘Cross  over?  cross  over!1"  shouted 
Sosvus,  sounding  every  string  and  playing 
fast  in  involuntary  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand. 

"Glory  an*  glory!  He  seem1  dem  vi- 
sions. He  preparin'  to  cross  over  Jordan  !” 

' ‘De  dev'l  was  gone,’  M muttered  the 
musician, . feebly,  and  with  that  letting 
down  of  a reader’s  tone  on  the  last  page  of 
a story,  while  his  fingers  began  to  move 
more  slowly,  and  his  body  fell  against  the 
back  of  the  bed. 

"Oil.  great  glory'  Glory  ;uiA  glory! 
You  done  drivhim  off.  De  dev'l  gone! 
dev’l  gone!  He  earn*  hinder  yo'  journey 
now.  I>e  cherryubims  an'  de  serryufims 
aguardin'  you.  You  boun’  to  cross  over 
Jordan  now.  Far*  well,  my  brother,  good- 
by,  good-by,'*  said  Aunt  Ceoly,  rushing  up 
to  him;  and  tliev  all  followed,  with  out- 


stretched hands.  In  that  instant,  with  a 
quickness  that  he  had  never  shown  before, 
Cephas  pushed  through  the  crowd,  crying, 
"Lemiue  tell  po*  brother  good-by.  Po’ 
brother!  don*  tell  um  to  put  me  on  de  lef\ 
I gwi'  wuck.  Good-by,  po*  brother. " 

There  was  a pause  as  Cephas  grasped 
the  hand  of  Sosrus,  and  then  the  banjo 
player  seemed  to  sink  in  a stupor,  from 
which  he  slowly  roused,  and  he  again  be- 
gan to  linger  the  instrument,  but  the  air 
was  no  longer  “The  Mississippi  Sawyer/' 
but  it  was  the  old  negro  hymn,  44  Lord, 
rocker  my  soul  in  de  bos urn  of  AbrTiam/’ 
and  while  he  played  it  he  sank  more 
heavily  on  the  humble  couch,  and  then 
lie  struck  the  strings  in  a scattering  way, 
then  barely  touched  them,  and  finally  the 
banjo  fell  from  his  hands,  and  in  a few* 
minutes  he  was  dead. 
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The  second  friend*  like  a specialist  in  To  the  third  member  of  the  party  the 
pathology,  differed  from  his  associates  in  significance  seemed  to  reside  in  the  povm 
tW  diagnosis  of  the  case.  He  thought  er  of  w^rnanly  beauty — the  Wanly  of  the 
vc*  should  see  in  every  work  of  art  the  ideal  American  woman  of  the  last  quar- 
ianrest  meaning  it  will  War;  that  Mr.  ter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fur  (lie 
Unurch  s maiden  represented,  not  only  went  on  to  explain*  Mr.  riiJireh*scmdion 
Purity  but  the  Heavenly  Love  which  is  nnty W 'culled  our  Hrst  American  woman 
to  Hrilxlue  all  tiling  and  which,  iu  bind-  very  much  in  the  souse  ? 1 1 m t Mr.  Lowell 
iug  by  its  magic  spell  the  earthly  to  the  lias  culled  Abraham  Lincoln  our  first 
? is  to  include  every  living  crea*  American  mam  She  never  Wits  moan) a* 

turf*  as  well  as  man.  ted  until  Mr.  Church  incarnated  her.  She 
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is  a personage  as  distinct  as  she  is  vital, 
seductive,  and  satisfying.  No  model  that 
this  artist  uses  in  his  studio— and  lie  has 
used  many  models — appears  as  a portrait 
in  this  series  of  idyls.  No  living  woman 
to-day  can  claim  that  she  recognizes  her 
face  and  figure  in  the  pictures  signed  by 
Mr.  Church.  He  never  made  a realistic 
portrait  of  a model  in  his  life,  although  he 
once  came  very  near  doing  so  in  the  picture 
of  the  ‘ ‘ Sorceress”  charming  the  crocodiles, 
where  he  had  the  co-operation  as  sitter  of 
an  interesting  girl  of  twelve  years,  who 
was  introduced  to  his  notice  by  the  fact 
that  her  mother  once  sent  her  on  an  er- 
rand to  his  studio  while  she  was  on  her 
way  from  school;  and  he  might  easily 
have  repeated  her  face  during  the  two 
years  that  she  consented  to  aid  him.  No 
foreign  figure-painter,  ancient  or  modern, 
has  ever  produced  Mr.  Church’s  young 
woman.  The  history  of  art  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  her.  To  a certain 
extent  his  “ Mermaid  and  Sea- Wolf”  does 
suggest  one  of  the  beautiful  goddesses 
with  which  the  Greek  genius  peopled  the 
Ionian  sea,  but  only  because  Mr.  Church’s 
work  has  certain  qualities  that  are  Greek, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  are  fundamental. 
His  figures  have  all  the  poetry  of  lines 
and  color  in  dress,  all  the  seductive  un- 
dulation of  robes,  that  characterize  the 
Tanagra  figurines.  His  woman  is  clothed 
in  drapery  rather  than  in  gowns.  Her 
gracious  form  and  regular  features  are 
those  of  a beautiful  statue  of  the  classic 
period.  The  drawing  and  the  color  as- 
sociate themselves  in  a tranquil  harmony. 
While  Mr.  Church’s  art  may  be  called 
classic,  it  is  never  academic. 

But  in  its  most  characteristic  respects 
his  art  is  modern  and  contemporaneous. 
This  flower  of  womanly  beauty,  which  in 
our  perishable  world  is  the  most  durable 
expression  of  the  ideal,  has  grown  from 
the  soil  of  to-day.  She  feels,  as  did  Eu- 
genie de  Guerin,  that  it  does  her  good  to 
be  going  about  in  the  midst  of  our  en- 
chanting nature,  with  blossoms,  birds, 
and  verdure  all  around  her  under  the  large 
and  blue  sky,  but,  unlike  Eugenie,  she 
never  experiences  the  ennui  that  finds  at 
the  bottom  of  everything  only  emptiness 
and  nothingness.  The  man  that  made 
such  a woman  has  the  true  instinct  of 
genius  for  what  is  really  admirable,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  her  is  a lasting 
benefit.  She  stimulates  the  intellect,  for- 
tifies the  character,  and  pleases  the  soul. 
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She  lives  according  to  nature,  and  she  is 
modest,  trustworthy,  magnanimous,  and 
equal-minded.  If  fiction  has  no  reason 
to  exist  unless  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  reality,  she  has  every  reason  to  exist 
because  she  is  thus  beautiful;  but  her 
beauty  does  not  recall  that  blossom  of 
love,  fatal  to  the  heart,  of  which  ^Eschy- 
lus  speaks,  nor  that  winsome  Gigokoo  of 
the  Japanese  who  is  the  dame  of  Sheol. 
In  her  ingenuousness  she  reminds  one  of 
the  young  singing  girls  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she 
stands  forth  as  an  image  of  the  intel- 
lectual movement  that  governs  the  age 
to  which  she  belongs.  Being  our  first 
American  woman,  we  respect  her  as  a 
unique  and  lovable  type  in  a civiliza- 
tion where  the  emotions  have  become 
less  simple  as  the  heart  has  become  more 
sceptical;  and  if,  as  in  the  “Viking’s 
Daughter,”  her  expression  reveals,  per- 
haps, a nuance  of  the  sceptical,  it  is  be- 
cause even  she  can  no  more  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  an  epoch  of  agnosticism  than 
could  the  pretty  women  of  Boucher  and 
Watteau  the  suggestion  of  the  gay  adven- 
tures, the  frivolities,  and  the  foolishnesses 
of  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A study  of  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Church's 
work,  the  transformations  which  it  has 
assumed,  is  curious.  At  ten  years  of  age 
he  painted  in  crude  water-colors  on  sheets 
of  foolscap-paper  a wondrous  panorama 
of  Indians,  pirates,  and  highwaymen  per- 
forming most  blood-thirsty  deeds.  At 
thirteen  he  left  his  home  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Michigan,  to  work  for  the  American 
Express  Company,  in  Chicago,  where  he 
was  known  among  his  comrades  as  “the 
artistic  chap,”  because  he  had  a talent  for 
drawing  comic  sketches  with  the  pencil. 
At  seventeen  he  entered  the  Federal  army 
as  a private,  and  served  as  such  for  three 
years,  until  the  close  of  the  war  for  the 
Union.  One  of  his  messmates  speaks  of 
him  as  a notable  shot  with  the  cannon,  and 
a brave  soldier,  but  he  never  had  any  im- 
pulse to  paint  battles,  and  his  country  lost 
a possible  De  Neuville.  What  struck  his 
imagination  most  in  that  awful  and  pro- 
longed contest  was  the  comic  side  of  tent- 
ing on  the  old  camp-ground.  At  twenty- 
six,  after  renewing  his  service  with  the 
American  Express  Company,  he  worked 
as  a draughtsman  for  a wood-engraver  of 
machinery,  and  was  considered  the  worst 
draughtsman  his  employer  had.  Walter 
Shirlaw,  then  teaching  art  in  the  Acad- 
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gnpvsaeks ami  umbrellas.  Akiut  dhte time.  American  woman,  of  white  the  nmsi 
the  W&tcU  Qtmip&hy  awteded  Into  yhate^^risticT,  -djiitbiplks  \&p%  ■ 

a eomraet  lor  iUusMste.nn*  for  an  ahmv  *nnil;  J pubUslmd  in  ffrirpt/r’*  WWkjif  m 
nar%  Which  ' occupied  bun  several  yeat*A.  Marolo  18-8ov  V'AFiUryvTyte/^lii^iatv 
J[’t  waS>  riolf  urifil  ip  Ins  xibirii;bsrcat«d  pMrvd  &&  a fhmffepiece  in  ihj^ 
year,  Thai  he  •prodm-vd.  bis  dr.si  serious*  h>r  November,  teS7.f  tut-}  * T!^  Viter,;  * 
NToyt^a  black  and  white  drawing  entitled  which  hius  ^ 

ih-0  i/nov's  Nest/  r^pv*‘Sruiiiig  a.  a froinisjae/r  for  the  pvrs«*>!t  Ofimber  *>h 
couirdy  \nnng  wnrn^n  St4iuhug  )it  a rus  the  po;7odiroi-  ->cs n hlerir  ^ 
tie  tebfetut  tn  a ilpu}^>n  RivOr  ib>d.  fpvw  Uk*  Tbid^ind^-' 

sv.o  and  g.vriOJ?  hpOn  tie-  sernery.  srhom,  it  ))a.>  .;bs  •'mod  win  I regava-.  :b./  ./r 

Tno:  drawing  Vva<i  foil  owed  rapidly  bv  eiimsxnnee^  wbbli  Vutmed  tv«e  uHiou.b>nnf 


OrUrr/  Oi  ;>  :.r>'i(.!/  M:(.hitr;  ^vt.lv  berap^e  'flu*  art  ho  ^h»U>  di:-  Im  t|>0  Sf'ri/.pjs; 

Jn?fbr«ynifc  ;ylte tehryV r te; b hfT-. bo  nuv’b  Ob  Novvriheje^  if  \%  ovidefff  that  /rV)lbVpg 
vtemiunh  Tbc^rfi^i  ptpfeyriyi  the ylatb/i;'  In  Mr,  OdtenJC*  hn^npdjy,  n5  JtiKt  iy> 
'..lut ‘ v i?i : et>iidUh)u«  tbai  pro: 
a ad  b“  -TiOa*rd ' uj.mj;  'vpat  0-)  - 0<*  r..;d  f<  • &<  «a  hpr  < mi  AteeNiwi  worimb;  A 
jo  - aU»y  ari*-ul  p’teod.  v UV ’ Wi fas •■ -n i - b.  -,ve-  h »r  it.or-  fhun  1 hm*  yrvlrs.  o 

d.!- 'f  >*v  It*  d O t?r  .'ll  tliv  slfi.v*-  ly  ntg  Ipd  »a,  bioi'a- *:  a.;uj.  f ? ! ! o:U  TT< ter>.  W (tai 

her  0;t<  !<  b*  ‘ i b!-uU  >/y  iimvsid»*  .and  m-v  -.c  r<-  ui  ! iir  irtilmtio.*  at  t,f>  g.-oteo- 

Tbrif  s! /-nruute;  ulmi*;  her  ,:rrvs  “ ib  b u»  b/t/u-f  odO  dfbybi.fiil  un 

ago  ' -.<bf-»Vv>;  :5:am?r.;mpt  yteprvr.'  .birds  v-i,  >\)  mh';*Tm ■ "Vilfinsr'^  Dnutrldrr ? ^ i>h 

t.| U-  erms  or  .K  Carte  if,.  ;:.  >!■  VU'^/  I'U-  ^oa  ^ttilr?  Why  did  l>r 

tbit-teg  a vM.;Vt  Storm.  1’  MiU  rrnV/>  *'  b:v  {/,-.i.  p/MU  O;,- ^*i>  i }»•  n. p>uO!aU'  iudflnii 
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poum  fuitl.  Why  did  he  prefer  the  comic  skebdo^  of  wild  ftfrasU’ . in  vm'mus  aiti- 
to  hie  serious.  4 * Our  Friends  Che  Mmepib  tudes.  The  ■ action  of  the  raged  tiger  when 
t<#iC  ti> Vni k:S /.XXkvajg'l t j ^ A#4  he  wm 

'Vdvif  yfin  it  that  when  at  last  hi#  comic  but  the- artist  was  obliged  to  \vau  for  weeks 
ktetehes  aid  wot  sell,  he  turned  his  alieu  before  he  eaug'lit  it.  -Perhaps  one  me o«- 
uou  to  eor  fi ps l American  woman;  with  orahie  day  he  saw  a fair  voiui^  .‘American 
siRh /access  that  lie  iiiinselh  by  this  tmn%  also  watching  the  same  wild  ./.bej&sfc;  and 
0>&st:  be  tired  . .of  his  old  flame.,  Mess  the  reintioas  hf  a beautiful  girl  to  a wag* 
Am&uda  Jetikitis\  i>f  Fodunkt  w}.K>n  while  Uifi&mt  animal  beg&tv  .to  iiHeve'4/  iiuri; 
rijb&ng  Aqii^riah»;  ^it»  down  t>u  ihe  ,;Chi<s  ■$&&' . white  -be!  avals;  tiling’  n ,:c*mst 

Africsut  ii  a fctodi,  her  Ho^k^ botd'  cmbe  in 

?ivw  red'  r^^  meatt while  hemg  stolen  from  taming  a hoar  und  a pmrAhi,  nn<)  lie  saw 
c;  »dionn^t by  llo-  \oraihous  ^irnilV  r them  against  (he.  green  tw  with  the 

Perhaps  <«o  tluil  eventful  aftemnmi  light  playing  upon  ibno."  Perhaps  his 
Nyhcn  tlir :|iw?Uy  school girl  of  twelve  cis-  pin  ore  of  a Oiree  and  a tiger  on  the  shore 
iteil.  his  &i>,uiit>,  and  ho  *atv  her  fae^  in  was  $<^gested  by  the  ;i£fe' Certain - 

mdra&t  Awjth  Uvar-J*kbi  or  tiger-  ly  wsynt  to  Fort  Barmltmi  to  ascertain 

iiriyi  Inutgi » g ait^h  tho  wails,  a glmtpiyr  bhw  hourly  lie  had  succeeded  in  gluing 
hrflfc  subjt;<*t'wliieb  has  mu*  enPmdM  the  relation  of  her  complex  ion  to  the  sea. 

his  (nhioil  tuay  stolm  his  1m  * . J^or  till  lti$  subjects, al I his  values,  are 

^naitv>fi.  Forye&rs  he  had  been  u -stU'  trasod  <>;•»  nature;  tVritastie  though  many 
dv-m:  yrffWild.  animals  at  the  menagerie  hi  of  them  seein.  T!v^  ^/ihionoit  or  the  uub 
• m Neutral  Park,  lead  studied  their  habits  mah  the  right  feeling  of  his  action.  tYirries 
withPlm  lovlitg  ^siduity  of  a liarye.  had  not  frony^dj^ng  ^hoiogr^ph*,  bdt  fpnn 
ciwr  plaster  c^sbi  of  them  when  they  were  ; direct  personal  watch igg  OF  the  original, 
<1  c.v  .The  peed*  of  his  profession  as  a and  there  is  ?*ot  an  other  imrd;  who  he- 
c .•tide  ill axtrat>>r  lied,  him  t q an  intimate  heves  i >j i s*  truth  wdh  ins  hea.tr 
^uahit^mic  with  th^se  auiinals,  ami  in  fbundly  than  Mr,  Chunih'. . -;  •'^q^fid^sess 
i>  wwv  e poxi Icjing,  line  miperiotemlftrit  the  animal'  one  must  understand  Ids  cam 
'■'(  Use  Oienageric.  he  found  a valuable  structum  and  must  ' study  ins  motions, 
hr-tid  He  ii^ude  thousands  of  pencil  Many  a time  has  Air.  (Jhurrh  caught  the 
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elusive  little  s^nd-pipers  sketched  fmrn "lie*  : -Oilier  picture*,  are  but  pe- 

them  from  nature  He  has  j^l^rrs  d&ntie  mid  wtf/' 

studies,  irmlc  at  daylight  in  1b«  Onlml  Nor  can  we  forfeit  that  at  thtf  Ume  that 
I^ark,  bf  poawK'bf  bm i h is  M iv Obdrch  ills  liest 

w&tep-colovs  froze;  y He i if&i  painted  alx ytf  m d ghjfrst ^ 

eight  women's  fa^es,  one  after  <he  other,  paint  these  iilyls  faster  than.  buyers  **&k 
before  the  fit  nhetf&tofe.  l^W  pudurecrf  fug  A bad 

the  mermaid  and  the  [K)W  bt^ny  the  red  just  begun,  %vjt.h  all  its  inadequacies,  with 
dish  hair  and  yrllowjsiew hrie  fur  of  lh^  lill  its  experiment^  with  all  its  love  of 
h*ar,  Hieomu ciun\  with  the  prismatic  tints  the  ^eiisafiouol  ami  the  .striking.  Clever 
; tivfc  ^erroaid,  tmd-'ijw.wftefr  • f mill,  the  4tetier* 

^tonx bf •jtlm^th-e  bn  thd  we  re  a favor-  of  Munich ; ahti-' , wfcrc*  jireaJci tag-  with 

; and  Ope  is  ofleu  ve-  the.  tradiffii'hii;  tijt ;-mi-r >4eavda«ue  art,  and 
minded  hi  h is  paintings  of  the  chestnut  bubbling  with  imthusbtsnt  U,  >sbow  to  the 
hair  and  ll»n  pale  green,  landscape  tones  public  the  bum  ami  n urd  stunning  way 
of  Mem  li  ng's  **  Mary  Magdalen.''  of  laving  on  paint;  Su.rroUiuh'ii  by  eve 

Yet  1 lie  /artist  never  sa  w this  picture,  bence*  m a murid  sense  i-iuu  was  h ;\v  and 
oeyeren  teryd  ibeLoUvre.  never  studied  a publj.O  U^to  fhnf  wu&  yi iiated,  the  crea- 
in  the  ferule  den  Beaux  Arts,  never  set  lor  of  - The  Yiko.-/’-  benign  ier'  turned, 
foot  « i j m >i i the  Stoi l of  Europe  And  if  he  uhitb.ee  to • the  right  lianil  nor  he  the  left, 
has'  I ost  sopiCthiirg  thereby,  ho  certainly  hut.  sol  f- poised  and  self  -con  hi  meet  font  id 
ba$  ^mvShhi]^  also,  The  painter  in  . bi&  .pvtai  iRlrnirafciOp  off  itcaultfj^J 
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some  to  sleep  and s< •in- 
to vvuto.li  their  docks* 
when  suddenly  in  the 
siblness  of  the  church, 
:h]  richly  deeo£M$d 
with  tapestry,  dca 
j>**ry.  garlands  of  e v - 
>rgivc*ns;  and  with  a profu- 
sion of  ran d les,  a bo v dressed 
A*  an  angel  mounts,  artless- 
\y  with  (he  aid  of  a ladder, 
the  wall  beside  the  ambon, 
or  small  pulpit,  and  there, 
after  the  lnusieiaits  have 
sou  ailed  iy  long  and  piercing 
trumpet  blast,  ih*  nmje 1 tu- 
nnies in  La tin  these  verse? 
from  St  Luke;  4 ‘ Fear  uot. 
for.  behold,  1 brmg  you  good 
of  great  jhyv  wlbru 
■shall  i"’  to  all  . people;  For 
mi  to  you  is  horn  thi^day  in 
i be  eiiv  of  Land  a Saviour, 
•which  is  bA)o\is!  the  Lord 
Add  ibis  '4iaU  he  a sign 

llbto  \ Oil  ‘ Yb  sbnli  iirid  the 

babe  h capped  o»  saddling 
vh.>th‘es.  lying  m a inanger/1 

thereupon  a number  of  ring- 
ing boys,  posted  in  the  gal- 
leries in  the  clere  story  of  the 

Qri^rral  fi's.n  . 
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cathedral — aux  vo&tes  de  Veglise , says  an 
old  Rouen  manuscript — and  representing* 
the  “multitude  of  the  heavenly  host/’  be- 
gin to  sing,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  good#  will  toward 
men/’  And  from  the  indications  of  the 
old  manuscripts,  and  from  the  judgments 
of  competent  critics,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  music  which  accompanied  this 
Office  was  very  grand  and  simple,  for  the 
plain  song  was  supplemented  by  special 
melodies,  and  the  music  of  brass  and  of 
stringed  instruments  was  employed  besides 
that  of  the  organ. 

Meanwhile  the  shepherds  enter  by  the 
great  gate  of  the  choir,  and  advance  slow- 
ly to  wal'd  the  altar  and  the  manger,  chant- 
ing a rhymed  Latin  hymn,  “Pax  in  ter- 
ris.”  Arrived  at  the  manger,  they  are 
met  by  two  priests  of  the  first  rank,  wear- 
ing the  long  white  dalmatica  and  figuring 
two  midwives,  who  ask  them,  “Quern 
quseritis  in  prsesepe,  pastoresdicite  T’  (Say, 
shepherds,  whom  seek  ye  in  the  manger  ?) 
And  the  shepherds  reply,  “Salvatorem, 
Christum  Dominum.”  (We  seek  the  Sa- 
viour, Christ  the  Lord,  the  babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  according  to  the 
angel’s  words.)  Thereupon  the  two 
priests  figuring  midwives  draw  a curtain 
and  show  the  child  Jesus  to  the  shepherds, 
and  bid  them  announce  the  Nativity  to 
the  people.  The  shepherds  kneel  in  adora- 
tion, and  salute  the  Virgin  with  a rhymed 
Latin  hymn.  After  which  they  return 
processionally  through  the  choir,  singing: 
“Alleluia!  Alleluia!  sing  all  his  corning, 
and  say  with  the  prophet,  Unto  us  a child 
is  born.”  These  words  form  the  Introit 
of  the  Christmas  mass,  which  begins  imme- 
diately, the  shepherd-priests  directing  the 
choi  r — pastor es  regunt  chorum , says  the 
Rouen  manuscript — and  reading  the  les- 
sons from  the  lectern. 

This  detail  is  interesting  because  it 
shows  that  the  bond  winch  united  the 
above  and  similar  dramas  to  the  liturgy 
was  so  close  that  the  personages  of  the 
drama  remained  in  view,  and  even  in  ac- 
tion, during  the  course  of  divine  service. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  an  Office  of  the  Shep- 
herds intercalated  in  the  usual  Office  of 
Christmas.  But  some  may  think  how 
impious  to  introduce  these  mummeries 
into  the  very  sanctuary,  and  to  set  up  the 
scenery  of  a stage  play  behind  the  high 
altar.  Let  us  not  judge  too  harshly,  but 
having  reconstituted  the  material  aspect 
of  a liturgical  drama,  let  us  endeavor  to 
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realize  the  spirit  in  which  our  mediaeval 
ancestors  witnessed  such  spectacles. 

Nowadays  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider a church  simply  as  a “ house  of 
prayer,”  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
gospel.  But  there  was  a time  when  the 
church  was  not  only  a house  of  prayer, 
but  also  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
centre  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  As 
the  historian  Michelet  has  put  it,  “ The 
church  was  then  the  domicile  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  dwelling-house,  the  miserable 
hut,  to  which  man  returned  at  night  was 
only  a momentary  shelter.  In  plain 
truth,  there  was  only  one  house,  and  that 
was  the  house  of  God.  It  was  not  a vain 
word  that  the  church  possessed  the  right 
of  asylum;  it  was  then  the  universal 
asylum ; social  life  had  taken  refuge  there 
entirely.”  In  the  times  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  about  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era,  to  employ  the  poetic  phrase  of 
an  old  chronicler,  Raoul  Glaber,  it  seem- 
ed “ as  if  the  whole  world  had  shaken  off 
the  rags  of  antiquity  to  put  on  the  white 
robe  of  the  church,”  and  that  white  robe 
took  the  splendid  form  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Reims,  Rouen,  Cologne,  Salisbury — 
edifices  whose  storied  walls  expounded 
with  all  the  charm  and  sincerity  of  prim- 
itive art  the  history  of  the  Fall  and  of 
the  Redemption  of  man,  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  the  images  and  actions  of  heroes. 
The  religion  which  presided  over  the  con- 
struction of  these  edifices  had  the  preten- 
sion not  only  of  guiding  man  to  his  sal- 
vation in  the  world  to  come,  but  also  of 
penetrating  his  whole  nature  in  this  pre- 
sent world,  of  enlightening  his  mind,  of 
coffiforting  his  soul,  and  of  charming  his 
eyes.  Hence  the  arts  of  sculpture,  of 
painting,  and  of  music  became  tributary 
to  the  church,  and  helped  to  enrich  the 
exterior  and  public  forms  of  worship,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  liturgy.  And,  in  or- 
der still  further  to  fascinate  and  charm 
the  worshipper,  the  delicate  and  poetic 
symbolism  of  the  liturgy  was  material- 
ized: the  frescoes  and  bass-reliefs  on  the 
cathedral  walls  were  animated,  and  the 
latent  dramatic  elements  of  the  church 
ceremonial  were  developed  in  the  form  of 
naive  dramatic  represen  tat  ions,  such  as 
the  Shepherds,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  other  similar  pieces,  which 
were  enacted  in  churches  and  monaster- 
ies, especially  during  the  feasts  of  Christ- 
mas and  Easter. 
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As  the  victory  of  Christianity  became 
more  complete,  and  the  wealth  and  influ- 
ence of  the  church  more  extended,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  grew  more  pompous, 
and  the  dramatic  element  more  considera- 
ble. At  first  this  dramatic  element  takes 
the  form  of  a simple  trope  interpolated  in 
the  liturgy,  the  words  in  Latin  being  bor- 
rowed from  Scripture  or  from  the  canoni- 
cal tradition.  In  the  next  phase  of  the  lit- 
urgical drama  short  pieces  of  verse  are  in- 
tercalated in  the  sacred  prose.  Then  grad- 
ually the  verse  gains  ground,  the  prose 
diminishes  in  quantity,  the  purely  litur- 
gical elements  disappear,  and  refrains  and 
catch  lines  in  the  vulgar  tongue  are  in- 
troduced. Finally  the  liturgical  drama, 
in  France  at  least,  develops  into  a com- 
position of  very  complicated  and  varied 
versification,  written  half  in  Latin  and 
half  in  French  or  Provengal.  Thus  we 
see  that  in  western  Europe,  as  in  ancient 
Greece,  the  stage  was  born  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  public  worship;  and  far  from  pro- 
scribing the  theatre,  religion  may  be  said 
not  only  to  have  adopted  it,  but  even  to 
have  created  it;  for  the  liturgical  drama 
is  the  precursor  of  the  Mystery  play,  and 
the  Mystery  is  the  first  form  of  the  seri- 
ous national  stage  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

Let  us  now  repair  in  fancy  to  the  good 
town  of  Rouen,  in  the  year  1473,  we  will 
say.  Seven  citizens  of  high  degree  have 
met  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  number, 
a canon  perhaps  of  the  cathedral,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a great  clerk,  doctor  in  one  of 
the  universities  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
most  religious  and  learned  person,  cele- 
brated in  the  city  aud  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  for  his  literary  labors 
both  iu  the  Latin  and  in  the  vulgar 
tougue.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is 
most  grave.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have 
been  edified  and  rejoiced  by  the  represen- 
tation of  a Mystery  play.  The  souvenir 
of  the  last  triumphant  and  magnificent 
spectacle  of  the  Nativity  given  on  the 
market-place  is  waxing  feeble  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  stir  up  their  devotion  by  a new 
representation.  The  times  are  peaceful, 
the  city  is  rich,  the  municipal  finances 
are  in  a good  state.  Perhaps  a humble 
and  pathetic  petition  to  the  sheriffs  might 
enable  them  to  obtain  not  only  the  neces- 
sary authorization,  but  also  a subvention 
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of  money.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
too,  and  that  of  Saint  Maclou,  cannot  re- 
fuse to  contribute  with  purse  and  person 
to  the  success*  of  a work  so  useful  to  reli- 
gion. Several  citizens  have  also  prom- 
ised to  help  with  money  and*  drapery ; 
and  some  of  the  old  costumes  and  scenery 
still  exist.  Thereupon  these  citizens  of 
high  degree  bind  themselves  to  pursue 
their  project  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and 
the  learned,  eloquent,  and  scientific  doc- 
tor agrees  to  furnish  the  text  of  a Mys- 
tery, say  of  some  ten  thousand  verses — 
in  short,  a Mystery  that  can  be  played 
comfortably  in  two  days.* 

The  sheriffs,  after  having  been  waited 
upon  by  the  seven  citizens  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  pious  work, 
deliberate,  and  decide  to  grant  the  au- 
thorization demanded,  vote  a handsome 

* I have  chosen  the  instance  of  a French  Mys- 
tery in  preference  to  an  English  one  because  the 
mise  en  scene  was  evidently  more  elaborate  and  more 
curious,  and  also  because  researches  made  during 
the  past  thirty  years  iu  French  provincial  archives 
have  brought  to  light  many  new  documents  which 
enable  us  to  conceive  with  considerable  certitude 
the  aspect  of  the  mediaeval  theatre  nnd  the  manner 
in  which  a Mystery  play  was  mounted.  For  that 
matter  the  history  of  the  Mystery  plavs  of  Coven- 
try, Chester, York,  London,  Cornwall,  and  Cambridge- 
shire has  been  fully  treated  by  many  distinguished 
English  writers  whose  works  are  easily  accessible. 
In  general  we  may  say  that  the  mediaeval  Mystery 
plays  were  much  the  same  in  England  and  in  France, 
only  in  France  the  stage,  although  temporary,  was 
fixed,  whereas  iu  England,  where  the  performance 
of  the  Mysteries  seems  to  have  been  the  monopoly 
of  trade  companies  and  guilds,  who  played  regular- 
ly every  year,  especially  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  the 
stage  was  movable,  us  is  described  in  au  old  ac- 
count of  the  Chester  plays ; that  is  to  say,  44  every 
company  had  his  pngiant,  a high  scnfold  with  2 
rowmes,  a higher  and  a lower,  upon  4 wheeles.  In 
the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves,  and  in  the 
higher  row  me  they  played,  beinge  all  upon  the  top, 
that  all  behoulders  might  heare  and  see  them.” 
These  pageants  or  scaffolds  were  wheeled  from 
street  to  street  for  the  better  advantage  of  specta- 
tors, and  the  subject  of  the  plavs  wus  the  story  of 
the  Old  aud  the  New  Testaments 44  composed  into  old 
English  rithme.” 

The  texts  which  I have  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  essay  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  but 
I must  especially  recognize  obligations  to  M.  Marius 
Sepet  and  M.  Petit  de  Julleville.  The  latter  author, 
in  his  erudite  volumes  on  the  mediaeval  stage,  has 
published  the  essence  of  almost  every  document 
hitherto  discovered  which  throws  any  light  on  the 
French  Mysteries,  lint  my  heaviest  debt  is  to  M. 
Luc  Olivier  Merson,  whose  profound  knowledge  of 
the  costumes,  usages,  life,  and  spirit  of  the  epoch 
has  enabled  him  to  reconstitute  in  the  illustration 
of  this  article  a representation  of  a Mystery  in  its 
most  minute  details.  M.  Merson  might  justly  add 
to  his  name  the  proud  mediaeval  title  of  docteur  « 
dr  anus  nacres. 
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subsidy  from  the  municipal  funds,  and  of  the  eemmmies,  and  liamntr  nominated 
ip.poi>it  a number  of  cmmnissioners  to  ; Jtrte.n> Ufersi  ^ ?T 

act,  so  fnv  ns  concerns  the  Ihmneiai  and  The  rhONsire  was  a great  ew|U.  On 
police  ilepartment^  in  . wt/cwt  with  the  the  appointed  day  wo  may  be  sure  that 
vrrfcfoyns . ;.w?uh ha# fe  the  sheets  Witlt  pisypky  anil  that 

Thv  Oiapler  of  tiie  yalhedml  ami  that  to  the  croud  Wu^  p^r hourly  ibkdc  in  front 
S<hni  Mavioo  havn  both  responded  Warm-  of  the  h>s  wi.uh  nhrt*x*'  the  cort^reuras 
iy  to  On*  appeal  of • ' theoeom t*  i \ \ too  and  to  kshy,  At  Vigfrt  m Uk*  morning  the 
have’  ■‘Tied; • with'  •'  gfftA  . of : liifrnvn  wide  open  vand  there 

moHoy;,  and  loans  of  hi W,  stoles,  daimati-  n*!e-  forth  on  j?ranoiii^  koines  first  of  all 
cas,  ami  copes;  while  flic  most  learned  of  six  treimpete^f  who  Nourished  valiantly 
the  canons  of  both  chapters  have  prom-  upon  iWir  lone  brass  trumpets,  from 
mx\  to  play  Lite  roles  of  God  the  Father*  which  bring  silken,  banderol )es emhksoii- 
the  B&viari*;  the*  yirgin  .Mtuy»  the  twelve  ed  with,  (6#  of  tipi  towm.,  Then  fob 
apostles,  the  prophets,  the  sibyl.  Saint  lowed  the.  ordinary,  town,  trumpeter  and 
.fohn  licrbcl, and  ilther$  q ( considerable  Ins 

impm  tanec!.  M ea&W  hd&  tjbft  iaaftiod  doe.-;  ly  ihohd&d  oh  appiKipriate  stmta.  and 
toi\  whom  we  see  at  Work  hi  the  ioiliuf  after  j^rnup  of  lUtuiiiied  s erg^nip' 

letter  of  this  essay,  hew  made  great  lirog* . ; . •'. t luc  I i very..  hnxh  of 

'with  his  jMecly  which  is:  au  ingeniohs  the  king  hud  of  the  miUiHvipah.tyt.'^h^c 
eompilati(iu  of  Oth  works  duty  it •■wo*  H*  preserve  ordeih and  tei  prvr 

sot%  atihmed.  with  *t  lew  new  Vriiy  tnes  asm!  vent  break  tug  Hi  \\i\imi- 

a'fevr  favorite  quoiuuons  from  Aristotle.  the  ,cp«>d)y  owkr  of  the  prd^sSbjnv  Xext 
&u»l  tile' Vaoerdl’le  dll  tburg*  came;  mounted  on  fihfc  liorses,  two  iietv 

hoi rjh  thus  far  satisfactory,  the  mitmory  ahK  divided  hi  black  velvet,  with  satin 
coimmtteo  dorulW  to  have  ;>  pufefc  cry  sietwes  of  gray ..yellow,  and  lour,  and  their 
and  niiiuxhy  on  the  coming  Suxuhy  duty  wes  to  make  the  ‘ cry/ \ or  proolanm- 
and  sepa.r;.o;e,  a tier  having  appointed  (he  *iion;  Behind  them,  ou  iheir  nmlcs,  t v.  o 
learn cd  iloctor  ieib^ vt^Shi  yeu/^lr  master  Jtiy  gravefjjy  ivxlft- tla'i^e'  oahons  of  tho 
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cathedral  and  of  Saint  Maelou  who  had 
accepted  roles  in  the  play ; and  after  them, 
on  horses  richly  caparisoned,  rode  the 
learned  doctor,  meneur  du  jeu , author  of 
the  Mystery.  In  his  hand  he  carried  the 
roll  of  his  precious  manuscript,  and  his 
visage  was  radiant  with  the  pride  of  au- 
thorship. At  a short  distance  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  two  lieutenants,  and  by  the 
superintendents,  clad  in  black  velvet  doub- 
lets and  crimson  coats,  and  mounted  on 
horses  richly  harnessed.  The  cortege  was 
closed  by  a number  of  notable  citizens  and 
people  of  the  town,  all  well  mounted,  ac- 
cording to  their  estate  and  capacity.  At 
each  crossing  the  procession  halted,  and 
two  of  the  superintendents  rode  up  to  the 
ordinary  town  trumpeter  and  his  coadju- 
tor the  town  crier  ; the  six  trumpeters 
thereupon  sounded  three  times,  and  after 
the  usual  exhortations  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  the  mayor,  the  proclamation 
was  delivered  in  pompous  and  detestable 
verse,  after  which  a simpler  and  more  in- 
telligible announcement  was  made  in  vul- 
gar prose,  to  the  effect  that  a Mystery  was 
to  be  represented,  and  that  those  who  wish- 
ed to  act  in  the  said  Mystery  were  to  come 
on  such  and  such  a day  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Maelou,  where,  in  the  hall  of  the 
chapter,  they  would  find  commissioners 
deputed  to  hear  the  voices  of  all  candi- 
dates. God  save  the  king! 

The  parts  were  distributed  without  fur- 
ther difficulty  than  attended  the  selection 
of  those  candidates  whose  voices  were 
strongest  and  whose  pronunciation  was 
clearest,  for  as  the  performance  was  to 
take  place  in  the  open  air,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  actors  should  have  far-reach- 
ing voices  in  order  to  make  themselves 
heard  by  the  thousands  of  spectators  who 
were  naturally  expected. 

As  for  the  actors,  we  have  seen  that 
the  leading  roles  were  undertaken  by  the 
clergy,  and  the  rest  were  accepted  by 
members  even  of  the  richer  bourgeoisie, 
but  especially  by  members  of  the  minor 
bourgeoisie  and  of  the  artisan  class,  which 
latter  supplied  the  actors  for  the  secondary 
and  mute  roles.  All  the  feminine  parts 
were  of  course  filled  by  men,  according  to 
the  usage,  and  great  care  was  shown  by 
the  superintendent  in  picking  out  youths 
with  soft  voices.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  young  men  often  obtained  aston- 
ishing success  in  such  roles. 

All  the  documents  having  been  duly 
signed,  and  the  two  or  three  hundred  act- 
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ors  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
learned  doctor’s  Mystery  having  been  en- 
rolled, the  rehearsals  began  in  the  hall 
and  in  the  cloisters  obligingly  lent  by 
those  excellent  canons  of  Saint  Maelou ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  costumes,  scen- 
ery, and  accessories  were  made,  or,  where 
possible,  the  old  accessories  were  furbish- 
ed up  and  the  old  costumes  repaired. 

It  was  decided  that  the  representation 
should  begin  on  December  24th,  and  that 
eight  days  before  there  should  be  made  a 
second  monstre  by  all  the  actors  in  full 
costume,  in  order  to  warn  the  public. 
And  so  the  last  touches  were  given  to  the 
accessories  by  the  scene-painters,  the  cos- 
tumes were  tried  on,  the  old  palm-trees 
were  freshened  up,  labels  were  posted  to 
mark  the  sites  of  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, and  Herod,  while  amusing  himself 
with  his  new  sceptre,  was  obliged  to  en- 
dure the  counsels  of  that  tiresome  though 
learned  doctor,  who  thought  only  of  his 
text,  and  cared  little  about  the  splendor  of 
Herod’s  costume.  Poor  Herod ! 

However,  on  the  appointed  day  the 
trumpeter  and  the  crier  rode  through  the 
streets,  and  summoned  all  who  had  parts 
to  play  in  the  Mystery  to  assemble  at  the 
hour  of  noon  in  the  cloister  of  Saint  Mac- 
lou,  each  one  in  the  costume  of  his  role. 
After  which  “cry”  the  players  met  at 
the  said  place,  where  they  were  set  in  or- 
der, one  after  the  other,  all  clad,  accou- 
tred, armed,  appointed,  and  mounted  so 
very  well  that  better  were  impossible. 
And  so  great  and  triumphant  was  the  pro- 
cession that  when  God  and  His  angels,  who 
closed  the  cortdge,  issued  from  the  clois- 
ter, Satan  and  his  devils,  who  headed  the 
parade,  had  already  reached  the  cathedral 
Close,  which  is  no  small  distance  away. 
And  so  the  cortege  traversed  the  town  in 
all  directions,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  crowd,  which  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  the  fine  trappings  and  splendid  cos- 
tumes; for,  in  despite  of  historic  and 
dramatic  truth,  even  those  who  played 
the  parts  of  beggars  and  valets  in  the 
Mystery  were  dressed  sumptuously  and 
magnificently.  Considerations  of  local 
color  and  of  archaeological  exactitude 
were  then  unknown,  both  in  scenery  and 
in  costume,  and  in  this  grand  parade  we 
must  figure  to  ourselves  that  God  was 
dressed  in  the  paraphernalia  of  a pope, 
and  the  Magi  in  the  richest  costumes  that 
the  wardrobes  of  the  churches  and  the 
armories  of  the  town  could  offer;  while 
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the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  wore  doublets 
and  slashed  sleeves  of  the  most  approved 
fifteenth  century  cut. 

In  our  illustration  (page  65)  will  be 
seen  one  of  those  three  kings  of  the 
East— Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthazar — 
who  came  to  see  the  infant  Jesus  and  to 
offer  Him  gifts.  This  is  Caspar,  imper- 
sonated by  a wealthy  merchant  prince 
of  Rouen,  who  is  attended  by  his  son 
dressed  as  a page.  Caspar  is  clad  in 
armor,  over  which  he  wears  a magnifi- 
cent dalmatica  lent  by  the  chapter  of 
the  cathedral;  around  his  waist  is  tied  a 
rich  Oriental  scarf,  which,  together  with 
the  scimitar,  is  spoil  brought  home  by 
some  crusader;  although  his  armor  and 
spurs  denote  a horseman,  he  carries,  for 
decorative  purposes,  the  round  buckler 
or  rondache  of  the  foot -soldier;  around 
his  neck  are  chains  and  jewels,  the  gala 
ornaments  of  his  wife;  over  his  hat  is 
placed  a spiked  crown  and  a turban  laced 
with  strings  of  pearls;  in  one  hand  he 
carries  a golden  censer  borrowed  from 
the  treasury  of  Saint  Maclou,  and  with 
the  other  he  grasps  a fantastical  sceptre, 
whose  Gothic  design  is  intermingled  with 
souvenirs  of  imperial  Rome.  His  little 
son,  who  stands  in  front  of  the  family 
greyhound,  and  holds  on  his  fist  a hood- 
ed hawk,  and  on  his  left  shoulder  his  mo- 
ther’s pet  monkey,  is  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention as  being  the  very  pink  and  mir- 
ror of  fifteenth  century  fashion.  The 
only  fantastical  detail  in  his  costume  is 
the  turban,  studded  with  big  stones,  which 
is  wound  round  his  felt  hat,  with  a view 
to  giving  him  an  Eastern  air.  The  rest  of 
his  dress — his  velvet  coat,  his  fur-trimmed 
mantle  of  stout  silk  brocaded  with  pome- 
granates, his  hose,  and  his  one  long  boot 
of  doeskin— all  this  is  the  height  of  chic . 

The  shepherd  whose  image  is  here  de- 
picted, like  King  Caspar,  has  been  decked 
out  in  superfine  clothing,  high-life  shoes, 
soft  doeskin  hose,  a dalmatica  of  rich 
brocaded  silk,  a fur-lined  cape,  a wallet 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  a felt  cap  starred 
with  a big  jewel;  while  on  his  fingers  he 
wears  rings  in  profusion — all  of  them 
doubtless  lent  by  the  treasury  of  the  ca- 
thedral. His  crook  is  adorned  with  stream- 
era  of  ribbon  and  a branch  of  holly,  and 
the  Druidical  mistletoe  has  been  honored 
with  a place  on  the  bagpipes.  But  who 
is  that  little  maiden  so  quaintly  dressed, 
who  is  arraying  a patient  ewe  with  gar- 
lands of  Christmas  roses?  This  is  Mad- 
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elon,  the  little  shepherdess,  whose  history 
has  been  prettily  told  by  a modern  French 
poet,  Emile  Bl&nont.  Madelon  came 
with  the  shepherds  to  adore  the  infant 
Jesus,  but  being  poor,  she  had  no  present 
to  offer,  and  so  she  stood  back  behind  the 
shepherds  and  the  Magi  and  wept  and 
prayed.  And  the  angel  Gabriel  came 
down  from  heaven  and  said  to  Madelon, 
“Little  shepherdess,  why  do  you  weep 
and  why  do  you  pray?”  And  Madelon 
answered,  with  quavering  voice:  “Alas! 
I have  no  present  to  offer  to  the  infant 
Jesus.  If  I could  only  give  Him  some 
roses.  He  has  not  a single  flower.  But 
it  is  freezing,  and  spring  is  far  away. 
Good  angel,  woe  is  me!” 

And  Gabriel  took  Madelon  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  out;  and  when  they  were  out- 
side a golden  light  seemed  to  float  around 
them.  Then  Gabriel  struck  the  frozen 
earth  with  his  rod,  and  behold  the  ground 
was  covered  with  fresh  flowers,  of  which 
Madelon  gathered  a posy  and  gave  to  the 
infant  Jesus.  In  memory  of  this  miracu- 
lous origin  of  the  Christmas  rose,  Madelon 
is  decking  her  ewe  with  fresh  garlands, 
and  she  herself  is  tricked  out  with  bro- 
cades and  jewelled  kirtles,  and  her  head- 
dress is  composed  of  a tall  peaked  hennin , 
the  very  height  of  the  fashion,  and  of  a 
starched  muslin  veil,  which  happily  shel- 
ters her  lovers  from  the  too  vehement  ar- 
dor of  her  beauteous  eyes.  How  artlessly 
and  sincerely  these  good  shepherds  must 
have  played  their  parts,  and  how  quaint 
must  have  been  the  effect  when  they 
approached  the  manger,  Primus  Pastor 
playing  the  pipes,  while  Secundus  and 
Tertius  Pastor  sang,  as  in  one  of  the  Cov- 
entry pageants : 

“ Doune  from  heaven,  from  heaven  so  hie, 

Of  angels  there  came  a great  coropanie. 

With  rairthe  and  joy  and  great  solemnitye 

They  sange,  terlv,  terlow ; 

So  mereli  the  sheppards  ther  pipes  can  blow !” 

As  for  little  Madelon,  she  would  doubt- 
less join  her  voice  to  those  of  the  women 
who  sang  a lullaby-lament  in  this  strain: 

44  Lully,  lulla,  thow  littel  tine  child ; 

By,  by,  lully,  lullay,  thow  littell  tyne  child ; 

By,  by,  lull?,  lullay. 

0 sisters  too!  how  may  we  do 
For  to  preserve  this  day 
This  pore  yongling,  for  whom  we  do  singe 
By,  by,  lully,  lullay. 

44  Herod,  the  King,  in  his  raging, 

Charged  he  hath  this  day 
His  men  of  might,  in  his  owne  sight, 

All  yonge  children  to  slay. 
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k*TWt  wo  Vs  me,  pott?  cViHii  for  the ! 

Awd  t*vj>r  m&tm  <nul  dviy. 

For  tKi  pi^iiog  j i ether  say  nor  sin^c, 

Bf ; by  ihijv , i ait  a ' 

The  day  rafter  the  filial  parade  ■ 

folds  were  taken  possofcfckm  of  by  tin.*  act- 
ors and  the  sj&go-manhgers r arid  hy  the 
ckiaen#  who  had  undertaken  to  fit  out  the 
with  hangings  and  furniture.  The 
mayor  caused  to  l>e  published  such  police 
&£  he  judged  necessary  in  Ore 
dr\yam*i&ncesp  notably,  ho  prohibited  the 
exercise  of  all  mechanic  trades  during  the 
t#fr$ays  of  the  play,  and  ordered  that  all 
fchops  fcbould  be  closed;  except  those  of  the 
sneU^rs  of  food  and  drinks  who  were  ce: 
queried  to  net  up  temporary  counters  »>n 
the  market  place  for  the  eoanoifeuce  of 
the  spectators.  both  do  ring’  and  after  the 
Arid  in.  order  to  enable 
p^ojite.r'to  £**  to  see  the  Mystery  without 
fear  for  ihfeir  property,  the  mayor  an- 
aoitneerf  ifoi&i  during  the  hmirs  of  the  rep- 
of  the  M y^ery  the  gates  of  the 
city  would  lie  closed,  armed  patr<$$  of 
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archers  would  parade  the  streets  to  watch  But  first  of.  afl.  it)  order  that,  v/e  may 
over  the  empty  houses  and  eaten  the  hotter  comprehend  and  follow  the  per- 
thieves,  ^ind  two  watchers  would  Wposted  f<*ma)R4<r  at  Ihi*  turnons  My  story,  let  us 
■W  the  tower  oftl'e  hejf?y.  .T:hr>erje.rafeo  nomine  the  eontf  ruction  .'of  Hit*  ^'theatr-e. 
published  tbtf  desire  of.  the  mayor  and  of  aod  »ho  si  if  ingraft 

ihr  dh^ri#^  iheeveaijd4uri?igtlx^  provided  tbr  the  s^etntors.  The  New 

three  days  of  the  wu>re^uUaiioti  djuzens  Mark<*i  -pUee  frmp-^d  a vast  tpradrilaterul, 
would  'hang,  ianterhS  pji  Hoar  hmUe*  in  from  i he  ddesof  which  radimwd  r he  quaint' 
siini  of  rcpnc-mg,  and  also  hi  order  to  and  narrow  streets  of  old  Koueh;  Alortg 
light  up  the  streets  foV' the  greater  eon-  thfe  northern  sid**  were,  erected  the 
vepionceof  the  nuih-itude  of  visitors  who  hiim.  of  -stage,.  or  * 1 skidhi  do , '*  it  U h*d 
woreexp^ct^d  flrot**  the  n^g)|horing  to wns  in  English  Slysteriesi  and 
and  villages  "Finally  the  bishop  caused  erii  side./.faei/ig  the  #fe*g»\.  M.arulbth£F^U!> 
to b^apid) unlpetl  in  all  llve'eliitrches  of  the  fohis:  pr  H p^i4e$tr’ 

diix'tm-  that  the  hours  of  divine  service  atre,  and  surmounted  hy  a i*ow  of  prVvvvre 
would the  tyo  days  of  boxes.  On  these  peutes  were  the  reserved 
the Jyipreseith^dn,  ^ fiutfav  s^Jthb  and  in  the  eetvtre  was  a.  richly  dee^ 

f Ul  ndj^ht. be  deprived  neither  of  their  ae-  orated  box./  etphlaxoped  with  the  arnie  of 
eustmnyd.  prayer %j\qv  of  tjie edifying speo  the  town,:  and  vidonied  -with  a canopy  of 
taole  of  this  Mystery  of  the  *'  lucaniaeion  gtdil  and  purple,  beneath  which  sat  the 
satilvem;  H mlemp-  mayor/ the  sheriffs  the  hhhop,  and  the 
tetu  h'?uehrist/?  deans  and  the  canons  of  the  chapters  of 

"At  last.  w*.\  will  „v;pp‘>x<».  Oh*  great  day  the  cathedral  and  of  Si.  MaOou  Thecotie 
has  come , d 1*  between  :V.*ve.n  .and  eight  man  people;  who  were  wot  rich  enough 
}i'  Hie  worn  mg,  and  Umre  is/ *uf  immense  to  pay  for  reserved  sceJ-s  swarmed  in  the 
vrHuii  n>  Hie  ?>c.V;M/irker-plii«w  w hen  the  mVermediale  S]*are  between  the  tribunes 

itw  th  yand  ihe  fence  which  enclosed  the  mu  thern 
fi red  and  tiny  ffgnmnU—  ange.is-  and  dev  side  of  the  market  place  t-eservnd  for  the 
its  — preceded  by  Ihe  jammed  <hw*iur.  and  Hage  and  llier actors-  and  in  arrive  that  the 
b^idinpaiimd  hy  thy  * Whp£te<  public  might  sit  dawhi  at  &i£Vv  all  ihia  iu- 

elirrions.  driunk  d^hnft.  harpK  and  ^Wiudiate  spaen  was  ..strewn  • with  straw. 

ip^ruoivnU  mala*-  tlonr  ran<-*-  m Fondly.  e.veiw  wimlovrin  the  market -place 

pn)cessibm  uud  thljtu . on  ;&&&  in  the  m ijghhori og  ^irrets,  every  gu* 

the  stagfig,  , , « \ Vde;  ami  every  cozy  vautage-pmut  near  a 
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warm  chimney,  was  of  course  occupied, 
and  from  this  crowd  of  spectators,  which 
numbered  some  sixteen  thousand  people, 
there  rose  a terrible  clamor  and  murmur- 
ing, and  only  those  who  were  near  the 
stage  could  hear  the  supplication  of  the 
learned  doctor,  shouting  in  his  prologue: 

“Silete!  Silete!  Silentum  habeatis, 

Et  per  Dei  Filium  paccm  faciatis.” 

The  stage  may  be  figured  as  an  immense 
floor,  sloping  slightly,  like  a modern  stage, 
and  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  thus 
presenting  a superficies  of  ten  thousand 
square  feet.  This  space  comprises  two 
distinct  parts — the  “mansions,”  “lieux,” 
“sieges,”  or  “loges,”  and  the  stage  prop- 
er, or  parloir , or,  in  other  words,  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  “mansions.”  These 
‘‘mansions”  figured  the  edifices  or  towns 
where  the  action  successively  took  place, 
for  in  a Mystery  play  all  the  scenery  was 
set  when  the  public  arrived,  and  remained, 
together  with  the  actors,  simultaneously 
and  uninterruptedly  visible  until  the  end 
of  the  performance.  Nowadays,  when 
we  play  a piece  in  five  or  six  acts,  the  scen- 
ery is  changed  five  or  six  times,  but  sue* 
cessivelv.  In  a Mystery  the  different 
scenes  or  places,  however  numerous,  were 
set  and  disposed  in  advance  all  together 
and  at  the  same  time.  The  stage  was,  so 


tapestries,  pictures,  miniatures,  sculptures 
in  ivory,  and  even  iron- work — we  can  now 
explain  the  general  construction  of  the 
mediaeval  stage  with  considerable  certi- 
tude. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  “ mansions” 
were  disposed  as  follows:  in  the  centre 
Paradise,  and  then,  beginning  at  the  west 
end  of  the  stage,  Nazareth,  with  the  house 
of  the  parents  of  Our  Lady  and  the  ora- 
tory where  the  Virgin  says  her  prayers. 
By  the  side  of  Nazareth,  separated  by  a 
distance  of  a few  feet  only,  was  Bethle- 
hem, and  the  inn,  bearing  the  name  and 
sign  of  the  Fleur-de-Lis,  where  Joseph 
will  come  to  beg  hospitality  for  Our 
Lady,  and  doff  his  cap  respectfully  to 
the  surly  innkeeper,  who  will  appear  at 
the  window,  lantern  in  hand,  to  indicate 
that  the  time  is  supposed  to  be  uight.  In 
our  illustration  M.  Merson  has  depicted 
this  episode  of  the  play  with  charming 
naivety,  and  shown  us  also  the  ubiqui- 
tous doctor  standing  with  his  manuscript 
unrolled,  ready  to  prompt  the  various 
actors.  The  doctor  might  or  might  not 
be  visible  to  the  public;  he  would  in  all 
probability  be  masked  by  the  next  “ man- 
sion,” which  represented  the  stable  and 
the  manger,  near  which  were  placed  an 
ox  and  an  ass,  ingeniously  contrived  with 
mechanism  to  allow  them  to  kneel  before 


to  speak,  the  materialization  of  those  med- 
ieval frescoes,  pictures,  aud  bass-reliefs 
where  wre  see  represented  in  the  different 
planes  of  the  same  expanse  the  different 
phases  of  the  life  of  a man,  or  the  differ- 
ent incidents  of  some  event,  which,  though 
happening  successively,  are  grouped  in 
such  a manner  that  the  spectator  embraces 
them  all  at  a glance.  The  stage  on  which 
the  Mysteries  were  performed  was  ar- 
ranged in  a similar  manner;  the  scenery 
was  permanent  and  the  action  mobile. 
Twenty  times  in  a single  day’s  perform- 
ance the  action  changed  place,  and  passed 
successively  to  the  different  localities 


the  infant  Jesus  at  the  given  moment. 
Next  to  the  stable  were  “ mansions”  rep- 
resenting the  receipt  of  customs,  the  field 
where  the  shepherds  guard  their  flocks 
and  make  believe  to  play  upon  pipes. 
Then  followed  Jerusalem  with  the  Tem- 
ple, Herod’s  palace,  the  golden  gate, 
the  houses  of  Simeon,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  Nicodemus,  Zacchseus,  etc. ; and  be- 
yond was  Rome,  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
where  a pagan  bishop  was  seen  adoring 
idols,  the  home  of  the  Sibyl,  the  lodging 
of  the  princes  of  the  synagogue,  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  throne, 
and  finally  the  Capitol.  Next  came  Hell, 


where  it  was  supposed  to  happen.  The  in  the  guise  of  an  immense  mouth  open- 
problem  of  having  so  many  scenes  set  si-  ing  and  closing  with  a curtain  as  need 
mu Itaneously  on  a single  stage  gave  rise  to  required,  and  the  limbo  of  the  fathers  in 
the  hypothesis  that  the  stage  of  the  Mystery  the  form  of  a square  tower  with  iron 
plays  was  several  stories  high,  and  that  gratings.  In  all,  the  scenery  of  this 
it  resembled  a tall  house  from  which  the  Mystery  comprised  some  thirty  different 
front  had  been  removed.  The  absurdity  places,  disseminated  over  four  towns, 


of  this  hypothesis  has  been  demonstrated 
recently  by  M.  Paulin  Paris,  and  from  the 
ingenious  conjectures  of  this  savant,  and 
from  the  examination  of  documents— not 
only  written  documents,  but  especially 
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namely,  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
and  Rome. 

Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
stage  town  was  a large  structure.  A 
wall  and  a gate  and  a few  gables  sufficed 
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balustrade,  and  containing  the  altar 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  the 
Shape  of  a reliquary  lent  by  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral ; Herod's  palace  was 
;t  pavilion,  such  as  we  see  in 
primitive  German  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures raised  a few  steps  from  the 
ground,  and  showing  through  large 
open  windows,  upon  a dais,  the  throne 
where  Herod  sat  crowned  and  scep- 
tred, Beside  Herod  was  his  son  Anti- 
paler,  ami  at  his  feet  were  bis  guards, 
clad  in  armor  helmeted,  and  bris- 
tling with  long  lances  and  formidable 
swords;  tin  oratory  of  the  Virgin  waa 
pi  ov  ided  v it U stoles  and  cushions,  and 
b<  foi < u.  u-.  before  most  of  the  M mau- 
sioMs,"  were  hung  curtains,  and  only 
when  the  action  required  would  these 
curtains  be  drawn,  and  the 44  mansions" 
“sodeynly  unclose," 
as  the  English  texts 
'&&'■  say.  Ail  the  man- 

rfp;  sions  were  very  fair 

wZfeifc  to  see,  gayly  paint- 

ed, richly  furnished, 
and  draped  by  the 
munificence  and  dil- 
> ; WCwBk  igence  of  notable  cit- 
izens,  and  in  front  of 
them,  running  the 
' whole  length  of  the 

■ stage,  was  a good  free 

l*J  yC  space  or  promenade, 

* i /JJi& which  is  called  the 
parloir. 

Of  Paradise  and  of 
^ ™ Hell  we  must  speak 

■M  more  at  length,  for 

^ . j.  \ ^ a fine  Paradise  was 

’rfr  \ y /?  the  triumph  of  the 

^ «v  j?  fifteeiith  - century 

stage  carpenter,  and 
Wr"  ^ the  Paradise  of  this 

j|  & Jr*  present  Mystery  was 

1 — very  finely  disposed 

iu  a grand  pavil- 
^ • ion  two  stories  high 

and  dominating  the 
whole  stage ; the  up 
per  floor  was  open 
to  the  sky,  and  in 
the  middle  was  a 
golden  throne  sur- 
rounded by  golden 
rays,  in  which  God 
sat,  an  attentive  and 
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with  brazier*  and  chimneys,  so  Ib&i  Lire 
prm/ment:  wwiiiitot.  af  -the-. play:  ,.A.t  im  and  smoke  muibt  be  -voini tad  from  the 
teiwcr^  F&£c$t  and  Mercy  <m  the  right,  Month,  ^fctfe  btiside 

Jj.oiUfV  and  Truth  oh  the  left,  Jiach  of  Hell  \v&&  partly  visible  iiiroMgh  lateru) 
%itre‘ ^llegorfcaHy  arri  ved.  And  God,  gratings and  the  J^vils  wem  eoM^tHUtly 
irnpemmated  by  the  of  makmga  terrible  mohe  with  drams,  Irurn- 

dic  csiitV&fe  of  ShwjL  Maeioch  was  dressed  pets*  cannons,  -harm I ^ full  of  stoimsv  and 
Like  a -<*«.  )f&  heud  w&s  a tiar&>  m other  . $d5l*y : V'. •.  tj$l t 

hi*  right  hahU  he  hdA  a sceptre,  &nd  M mohtl)  -jj^ 

hik  left  tfei  aftofas  suraiouHtcd  hy  the  cross,  fed  -c 3r ^ic thv ,r: ^vy >0^;  r i V it>xi txt>.  o?  ^ G> e 

*Tffibol  of  the  ii>«  veyse.  Around  ami  he*-C;>Etijgli;sit  ^0^0^ ':■&*> 

Iliad  the  throne  were  arranged  ^etmcireit  -yilk^s  Ihdftdt»hk'.td‘  Um  Min obr/hr  Ma* 

larijr  in  "fifer*;  oftfe.  the  Other,  tyiric  £fi  \;1  ■ * * s / V ••;.*;£-  * v* 

‘♦nleys  c/t  itHgels,  clad  in  albs  and  stoles,'*  M An  hideous  httta/aU  vasty  witlumicn  shape, 

And  with  wings  attached  to  their  shoul*  Of  entiles*!  dyuk  ureivheluMi  v.itft  rnj :■•• 
4^v  and  behmd  th^aHgebvand  conceal-  t smvz. 

' 1 nr  'them  from  the  public,  were  the  or*  \V  itft  ougiy  moudy  fu»d  gwi*k  doth  $?>.py 

_ ^ , .j_  . .;•  i • v p And  to  gh*  surfit  ontv- 

g&tt  and  the  tnusremns  and  singers,  for  ~ 

? h^ean-geifc  choirs  were  naturally  charged.  This  ti  me  the  Sell  mouth  Was  niog  tcr- 
wUh  the  nautical  parts  of  the  performance*  r i bky  and  o u«*  learned  doetb r had  ku pgvst 
Sjat-A*  moM  ol  the  ungels  werr  chosen  for  ed  many  details,  which  Mb*  pointer  had 
Umr  hcautlfuV  face^:  • fropr  ,4i.mo'?>gs't  the  most  exeelUmtly  carried-- opt,  The  cos 
yuhlk*  iioy^  it  happen  ed  tuenes  of  Im^ifer  a ml  oflt  is  atlcndant 

tWi  tew  of  them  had  musical  'taler*  t,  and  devils  had  also  been  paftnmhud  y attended 
i.:«U  pH  why  tire  real  players  of  iimru-  10.  Some  were  dad  m ski  os  of  wolves. 
en»mU  aod  ranger.*  veere  ludd&t*  hehimi  the  calves. and  rams;  sorn^  had  siicvp  s heads. 

wlille  w^re,  ^nd  otimrs  the  lieads  of  m#u  skilfully 

<fety  to  uxftkii wllcvst  \fortf  manii^e  ^e  imUhted  by  an  inge«{oaW  while 

^vu<r;.  roonu  tlicii*  waisls  they  wv.nv  belts  litiiig 

AH  for  Hjdl?  it  wa»  figured  by :'a  square  w!itb  grelots  dfid-  fells,  nnfl  carried 
\ ■■  . . ,v.  ,,  . • s . black  rods  Full  of  sm»ibs.  and  »ahers*  wimkv 

: f iirn  P&ylfoi  w^e)o«K-V^Ango.l.l9.ttlb$<  il|M..  luu  r,  , . v V ..  Y , 7 - y 

*0  fci  ruena/as»i*  v*  anvils  sur)>Ho^  &,  w^a»n‘ngY •• ' hfYd»rarjcJs  . and  bruit  lug  devils  and  blue 
nji— Obtcfdfy ~4**t~ltoQL  . : ' : : ‘ dextts, .^ere  very ' -acti w '•  arul . 11  imble; aud 
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by  the  YH  <■*  wtan- 

puhlk*  * agejnem,  of  the  stage.  • Dominating  the 

Untied  there  is  n<*  ilt  f&y*  whJ>te  ; am  the  Itfvci  of  the 

injer  that  foe  th^  inajcrily  of  the  stag*e  }>i»|mm*.  and  distributed  ..over  it.  were* 

#|>6etiUom  the-  tricks  and  anti^  of  Satan  the  ‘ mansions'';  at  one  end  /whs  Hell 
and  Ins  attendants  formed  the  chief  at-  mouth -and  the  pit  of  Hell/tfhiclt-msled  on 
traction  of  a Mystery*  and  for  the  actors  the  pavement  of  ; 

themselves  the  noiae  and  fun  (hai  \i#xit  the  level  of  Ule-\sti4ge;*#a^ feftA 
on  inside  Hell  ..mouth  behind  the  scenes  above?  the  ground,-.  Behs\v.  tke  zUge  tim% 
appear  to  have  been  singularly  fascinate  farmed  a v»kt  iustaikkl 

itig.  Wliatijoy  for  th*3  boys  to  hloiv  d]p  the  maefox^yfor^^ 
the  charcoal  hrics  for  burning  the  pilch  and 

and  brimstone,  and  \sf  hold  of  iirtS  as they  vy^rh  csfhkl ^ il i Twit  tl  1 o 

in  die  eye  holes  of  the  licit  head ! / SVuh  also  were  vrindhi^ses  .md  wn  flier  poises, 
'What- glee  the  devils  bounded  through  tire  for  the  stage  mr  pc  titers  of  Ubutui  were, 
ebaub  of  smoke  that  rolled  forth  from'.,  very  sldiful,  u»al  not  00]  y 'did  they  /make 
tell  ?m>utb !.  Even  Lucker  hunsvifyami  n'lee.lm nival  kneeling  o^eo  und  asses,  but 
Saint  f«*r  «Uf- 

of  the  wodifea Cfl n \ un'iH.hu md >ou nd  With  eenskvm  or  llyrtffc  visits 0/ wheels 
mm  rings,  and  so  iibsorhed-  ave  *hey  yn  e/ch/eu/  fiiitii'-x  yi/i /ifeof /t 

tins  }n^er*.'S{.mgs]uichiCW  thatibuy  pay  no  jfey  mining  5ft?0U  into  Por^dise : mui  in  ait  v 
hmi  to  thv  ymek  af.duyswnd%:  <W46E  ' m(i*  pf  t raps,  r^Tlnd  by  tmUn^my  ^appa 
who  j?h  eailirc/  Ur  tiumi  to  hurry  on  k>  ( tv-  ktiumm'  end  used  for  mdbek  appearupecs 
sTagc  to  ph«y  dicir  . ,\h  fpk  the  or  dmupka^twes.  fur  thv  *ub*itluiiotm  of 

thunder  barrel,  even  tiny  white  angels  pej^ous,  and  for  passing  up  the  maui kins 
cumu  ■down  from  Paradise  to  hear  . the  to  he  tonured  nr  beheading,  &&  we  afidi 
stones  rattle  inside  it ; ami  for  some  iva-  read  in,  old  account  books,  Bmi  nil  fawt 
son  or  ca her  the  grown  up  Actors  liud  .the.  cor/e*  /mer  /o  ikToIttitim.  ,4v>  rule,  the 
noisy  vicin  1 ly  of  i ?Jr ' , kvcii 

* T \ . ,0  , o M ; . When  th^r  roles  wcpc  mhcrrufitcd  or  iin- 

4 4k yi»v*  expense  gt  dju  Mvyt^  TUlhc  < , y . \ 4 . . > ” : y , • > t cv  c 

cUi  bcHi* Bi»ok> .■  Hell  ut'pcf  ne;;e ;;;).>i\  fy<ii”^c  The.-  istu  d,  the  pn/TCit>iil  cluu iUders  a udiug  \\». 

isi  iUk-  Oevoum-  books  1 tt-  boocj.-'  Po-mr  ej  their  ‘ mansions/4  and  die  -secroulary, 

' IkHiMMiJuy  wc  n.*;uJ;  ! i>h I )ui...{.okir‘  /.h*  jOvsn.y*;;'T  id.iarkctv-rs  :/iour»rd  on  fuicli  side  of  the 

.iH<l  (,,.,1,-vmc:  iuf  l.-ll  n.,K-.  vja  i ?.:»«.  lu..  !'•;!•  'I  :^;1j,y.  i„  ,;<,(■  veilifllf  ttt.il'  j.trtlrtRilsj 

i*> naratoig w»> iiwfewM.  Taw  ' :k;  ' o ,,  c c , c - ..c’oi  ■ 

Hhu  fur  (..ivTiivn^  i.f  lii.ii  inTi'iv  VV..1.  i;,K7.,,»M  ko>mvv  la  jm,  ucvovdu^  to  the. 

f<ir  •niapvi.gdtcii  i.M>uth  ,utUvit,iT.  b»r  tna . Hijo  lur  dim'd  ions-  ot  T he  learned  doctor  . Only 
puy«l  lor  kepyjiy  ot  tyvi*  At  iiell  ihotiw,  lej  i.  ' Um>sc  actors  (irsappeai^U  through  the  trope 


AN  JEN?ftJACT£  rOfc  PINSEtt,  SHOWING  THE  STAGE. 
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whose  presence  would  too  directly  inter- 
fere with  the  dramatic  illusion.  Finally 
we  have  a few  ecriteaux,  or  placards,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  or 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  indicate  the  princi- 
pal “mansions,”  and  to  explain  the  gen- 
eral geography  of  the  stage. 

But  the  protocolle  or  acteur , that  is  to 
say,  the  author  or  arranger  of  the  text, 
our  friend  the  learned  doctor,  steps  for- 
ward to  speak  his  prologue.  He  bows 
and  gesticulates,  but  amidst  the  roar  of 
the  crowd  his  voice  is  not  heard,  and  a 
good  half-hour  passes  before  the  doctor 
becomes  intelligible  and  honey-mouthed. 

44  Doulces  gens,  un  pen  de  silence 
Doulces  gens,  un  peu  esooutez 
PSsiblement,  sans  noise  faire.” 

Thus  he  begins  a long  sermon  in  verse, 
full  of  quotations  from  the  Bible,  Virgil, 
Saint  Thomas,  Boethius,  Hippocrates,  and 
Aristotle  of  course;  and  in  this  discourse 
he  explains  the  scenes  that  are  about  to  be 
represented,  draws  the  useful  moral  from 
them,  sketches  a plan  of  the  drama,  ex- 
horts the  people  to  virtue  and  piety,  and 
after  devoutly  reciting  an  Ave  Maria,  he 
turns  to  the  actor  who  holds  the  role  of 
Balaam,  and  signifies  to  him  to  begin 
the  play.  Balaam,  mounted  on  his  ass, 
advances  and  prophesies  in  verse,  and 
after  him  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel, and  Daniel  — the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  of  Christ  having  remained  the 
traditional  beginning  of  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Nativity.  After  having  finished 
his  prophecy,  eacli  prophet  is  seized  by 
the  devils,  carried  off,  and  respectfully 
precipitated  into  the  Limbo  of  the  Patri- 
archs. Finally  comes  the  Sibyl,  who  steps 
upon  the  stage,  and  prophesies  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  last  judg- 
ment, teste  David  cum  Sibylla . Next 
comes  a scene  in  Limbo,  where  Adam  la- 
ments his  fate,  and  a scene  in  Heaven, 
where  the  four  virtues,  Truth,  Justice, 
Mercy,  and  Peace,  dispute  with  such  vi- 
vacity over  the  lot  of  man  that  Peace  at 
last  cries  to  them  to  be  calm,  for  it  is  not 
becoming  to  see  such  noise  and  storming 
amongst  virtues.  However,  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  through  the  deatli  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  decided  upon.  There- 
upon a solemn  chorus  of  angels  cele- 
brates the  approaching  salvation  of  man, 
the  choruses  singing  a verse,  the  air  of 
which  the  players  of  instruments  re- 
peated after  them,  and  many  compli- 
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cated  and  beautiful  variations  being  exe- 
cuted by  the  tenor,  the  counter-tenor,  and 
by  duos,  trios,  and  quartettes,  alternating 
with  the  choruses  and  the  instruments, 
which  are  the  violin,  the  trumpet,  the 
harp,  the  rebec,  and  the  organ.  After 
this  beautiful  harmony  the  learned  doc- 
tor, meneur  du  jeu,  coming  forward  as 
protocolle,  announces  the  half-hour  en- 
tr’acte for  dinner,  begging  that  all  will 
remain  in  their  places,  and  eat  and  drink 
heartily  while  the  minstrels  play. 

After  dinner  the  learned  doctor  deliv- 
ered only  a very  short  versified  sermon, 
and  the  Mystery  continued  with  the  An- 
nunciation and  the  Visitation,  which, 
with  the  musical  and  other  interludes, 
ended  the  first  day's  programme. 

The  second  day  of  the  Mystery  begins 
with  the  order  of  Augustus  to  number 
the  inhabitants  of  his  empire,  which 
causes  Joseph  to  quit  Nazareth  and  go  to 
Bethlehem.  At  this  point  Ludin,  the 
“fol  pasteur,”  comes  upon  the  stage,  and 
Anathot,  the  “pasteur  niays,”  who  per- 
forms all  sorts  of  antic  tricks  and  plea- 
sant inventions,  and  speaks  many  gro- 
tesque histories  and  farces,  to  amuse  the 
public.  Then,  together  with  the  other 
shepherds,  they  sing  rustic  songs.  Next 
we  see  Mary  and  Joseph  enter  the  stable, 
and  Joseph  expresses  his  sorrow  to  think 
that  Mary  will  have  to  give  birth  to  the 
Saviour  in  such  a miserable  spot.  But 
the  Virgin  resignedly  replies,  “It  pleases 
God  that  it  be  so'’  ( II  plait  a Dieu  qu'ain - 
si  se  face).  “Alas!”  continues  Joseph, 

“ where  are  those  grand  castles,  those 
fine  towers  with  battlements,  so  pleasant- 
ly built  ? And  the  Son  of  God  is  here  so 
poorly  lodged.”  And  Mary  replies,  “JZ 
plait  d,  Dieu  qu'ainsi  se  face”  Then 
Joseph  resumes,  “Where  are  those  halls 
so  finely  painted  with  diverse  colors  and 
paved  with  tiles,  and  so  pleasant  that  it 
is  a consolation  to  behold  them  ?”  And 
Mary : “ II  plait  a Dieu  qu'ainsi  se  face” 
And  to  each  regret  of  Joseph,  who  enu- 
merates the  delights  of  chambers  hung 
with  gold-embroidered  tapestry,  and  of 
beds  richly  decked  with  rare  furs,  Mary 
replies,  with  sweet  resignation,  “JZ  plait 
a Dieu  qu'ainsi  se  face.” 

Meanwhile  Jesus  is  born;  the  angels 
salute  him  with  songs;  his  mother  adores 
him;  the  idols  fall  down  in  the  pagan 
temples,  and  Hell  mouth  opens  to  display 
the  rage  of  the  demons.  Lucifer  asks 
Asmodeus  news  of  the  false  gods,  and 
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end  about  this  sinuous  valley.  We  do 
not  see  the  present  at  all.  Of  course  we 
know  that  those  figures  winding  along 
the  powdery  highway  are  modern  artil- 
lerymen with  baggy  trousers  and  mean, 
perky  kepis ; but  there  is  a golden  glory 
of  dust  about  them,  and  they  do  very 
well  for  cross-bowmen  of  the  good  old 
time.  And  down  there,  where  the  river 
winds  past  its  fringe  of  shimmering  as- 
pens, what  pictures  we  seem  to  see,  part- 
ly helped  by  memories  of  the  poets ! 

“Sometimes  a troop  of  damsels  glad, 

An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 

Sometimes  a curly  shepherd  lad, 

Or  long-haired  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  to  tower’d  Camelot.” 

“Ah!”  said  my  sketching  companion, 
as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
which  was  a sign  that  he  was  going  to 
work  again.  “This  is  all  very  lovely, 
this  poetic  mood,  but  if  I give  way  to  it 
— I don’t  know  how  it  serves  you— it  leads 
to  laziness.” 

‘ ‘ Sacrb  moniteur — va  ! You  are  such  a 
mill-horse  you  can  afford  to  be  lazy  once 
in  a way,  especially  if  you  are  up  in  the 
clouds  of  poetry  at  the  same  time.” 

“Besides,”  he  said,  as  lie  gathered  up 
his  traps,  “ I see  a bit  down  by  the  corner 
of  the  road,  that  bit  of  gleam  of  white 
and  blue  and  gold  [pointing]  that  looks 
like  a bit  of  shrine;  you  go  on  with  your 
distant  view,  and  I will  join  you  anon — 
old  chap,  anon.”  And  he  whistled  him- 
self off  down  the  valley. 

I had  scarcely  settled  myself  to  work 
when  there  came  upon  the  scene,  by  care- 
ful approaches  and  gentle  sidlings,  as  if 
I were  some  shy  bird  he  did  not  wish  to 
scare  away,  a curious  fellow-creature, 
half  peasant,  half  mouldy  town-bred. 
He  began  very  politely  indeed,  in  a 
soothing,  apologetic  sort  of  way,  to  point 
out  the  very  obvious  places  of  interest 
about  the  horizon’s  edge,  asking  with 
niucli  interest  if  I had  seen  them  near  by. 
I gave  him  but  scant  return  for  his  pains, 
as  I thought  I saw  his  drift.  He  wanted 
to  be  a guide  and  hanger-on,  and  I had  a 
young  and  healthy  horror  of  all  such  im- 
pedimenta. He  was  not  easily  put  off, 
however,  but  adroitly  played  about  the 
subject  in  a genial,  general  sort  of  way 
that  at  last  awoke  a spark  of  interest.  I 
had  sat  down  heavily  from  the  first  on 
his  mild  proposal  to  act  as  guide,  making 
it  understood  that  any  information  he  of- 
fered was^at  his  own  risk.  He  waved 
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away  any  ulterior  or  selfish  motive  on 
his  own  part  and  dwelt  on  the  difficulty 
of  getting  about  in  Brittany  and  seeing 
the  people  and  Breton  ways  without  know- 
ing the  Breton  patois . He  could  take  me 
to  places  within  a few  miles  that  I would 
never  dream  of  or  find  without  some  one 
to  lead  the  way.  I shook  my  head  with 
slow  incredulity,  not  wishing  to  be  led 
into  any  such  unenterprising  ways. 

He  took  small  heed ; his  eye  was  roam- 
ing over  the  dim,  undulating  distance. 
Pointing  to  the  white,  gleaming  speck 
afar,  he  said:  “See!  there  is  St.  Anne’s- 
Church,  and  there  is  a holy  well  there, 
and  the  pilgrimages  will  begin  in  a few 
days.  ” He  described  how  the  people  from 
far  and  near  came  to  this — the  sick,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind  especially.  Every- 
body with  any  bodily  or  mental  or  spirit- 
ual affliction  thronged  there,  many  drag- 
ging themselves  for  miles  on  their  hands 
and  knees  by  way  of  penance;  but  this 
was  done  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
one  must  be  betimes  to  see  it,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  with  so  much  and  really  fetching 
“word-painting”  that  I soon  let  myself 
be  taken  in  the  net,  but  only  conditional- 
ly. He  mentioned  his  terms,  which  he 
called  his  “little  gratifications,” and  they- 
were  so  miserably  modest  that  I did  not 
half  like  to  take  him  at  his  own  value. 

When  my  light-hearted  friend  came 
back  from  his  ruined  shrine,  there  was  a 
moment  of  gloom  about  him  on  finding 
me  in  close  converse  with  a somewhat 
unattractive  stranger. 

•This  gloom  glared  out  into  solid  good 
round  English  when  I told  him  of  what 
I was  thinking  of  doing.  “ Nonsense  T 
bosh!  rubbish!  hampering  ourselves  with 
that  uncanny -looking  ruffian.  Thank 
you — no/”  And  then  he  began  to  lead 
up  to  a certain  point  that  I felt  would 
soon  divide  us.  “Why  not  leave  this  sad 
land  of  sad  morose  people  and  go  toward 
the  sunshine  ? or,  if  that  is  too  hot,  come* 
to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  or  to  the 
green  lanes  of  England.”  He  was  al- 
ways like  that,  my  ponderous  friend — for- 
ever wanting  to  be  at  just  the  place  he 
was  not.  It  was  not  of  the  slightest  use 
all  our  talk  that  moonlight  night  around 
those  ghostly  shadowed  battlements.  I 
could  not  ridicule  him  out  of  running 
away,  and  he  could  not  jeer  or  joke  me 
out  of  my  fixed  idea  of  staying  on. 
“Come,”  he  said,  “ wdiere  the  purples  are 

like  wine  and  not  like  slate;  where  th& 
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yellows  are  gold  and  not  a dirty  drab; 
where  the  greens  are  like  a peacock’s  tail 
in  the  sun,  and  not  a carpet  of  mouldy 
soot.  Come  on !” 

44  You  have  spoilt  your  enticement  by 
your  rich  color  scheme,  I know  it  only 
too  well.  I must  try  to  conquer  my  drabs 
and  grays;  you  go,  and  I’ll  meet  you  by- 
and-by  in  your  old  haunt — by  the  lake 
of  Chromo It  was  my  light  but  o’er 
true  word  spoken  in  jest  that  parted  us : 
many  a time  I had  joked  him  on  his 
chromo-attic  scale  of  color  to  ward  off  his 
attacks  on  my  grays.  We  did  not  argue 
much  after  that.  He  was  not  angry,  or 
even  vexed,  as  we  parted  that  night;  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  six  feet  three 
and  said,  with  a dramatic  folding  of  his 
big  arms, 44  Cassio,  I love  thee,  but  never 
more  be  officer  of  mine !” 

In  the  morning  he  was  not  at  his 
usual  place.  “M’sieu’  not  down  yet?”  I 
asked  of  the  landlady.  “Yes,  yes;  did 
nTsieu’  not  know  ? down  two  hours  ago  to 
early  breakfast,  and  off  by  the  first  dili- 
gence. He  left  this  note.”  It  ran,  “ Par- 
don hasty  resolves — will  write  to  explain 
when  I get  to  Chromo.  Good-by.  God 
bless  you !” 

I felt  a little  dazed  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  snap  among  the  many  links  of  our 
old  comradeship.  I covered  myself  with 
blame  and  humiliation;  the  utter  loneli- 
ness of  that  decaying  old  town  seemed  to 
settle  over  me  like  a pall  of  darkness. 
The  yellows  and  the  drabs,  the  grays  and 
the  browns,  I had  so  vaunted  the  simplici- 
ty and  “reticence”  of,  seemed  indeed  of 
one  melancholy  mud-color.  I felt  as  if  I 
would  gladly  have  been  dipped  in  the 
rawest  vats  of  ‘Chromo-land  to  get  back 
some  cheering  tone  into  my  saddened  sur- 
roundings. When,  with  an  abashed  and 
hangdog  air,  the  “guiding  star”  came 
round  in  the  morning  to  see  if  we  re- 
quired his  services  as  pilot,  I gave  him  a 
discouraging  reception.  To  begin  with,  I 
told  him  that  my  friend  had  gone  away, 
not  to  return.  This  did  not  seem  to  de- 
press him  a bit;  in  fact,  he  rather  seemed 
relieved.  He  hinted  that  there  was  some- 
thing like  a natural  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  and  that  now  all  would  be 
well.  It  did  not  seem  so  very  well,  per- 
haps, when  I told  him  that  I should  not 
want  him,  for  the  present  at  least. 

I got  together  my  sketching  things,  few 
and  simple,  in  view  of  a long  investiga- 
ting tramp,  all  by  myself  — anywhere, 


even  along  that  interminable  dull  dusty 
high-road  that  seared  its  even  way  to  Par- 
is itself.  I passed  under  the  weedy  gate- 
way, with  thistles  choking  up  lancet  slits, 
that  let  in  the 'light,  and  let  out  the  bow- 
men’s arrows  in  the  good  old  feudal  days. 
There  was  no  Anne  of  Brittany  (or  any 
of  her  maids)  at  the  tower  casements,  but 
since  it  has  been  made  useful  as  a jail, 
only  the  melancholy  prisoners  peering 
between  the  bars.  Even  the  squadron  of 
dragoons  that  filed  out  with  much  Ware  oF 
bugle  have  no  halo  now  beyond  the  chok- 
ing dust;  they  are  no  longer  the  plumed 
knights  of  yesterday.  All  was  modern 
and  sordid,  even  myself,  with  a suit  of 
checks  and  a white  umbrella.  Just  in 
the  outer  fringe  of  modern  cottages  that 
seemed  to  have  been  spilled  over  from  the 
well-crowded  town  I peered  down  the 
entrance  of  an  arid  forbidding  courtway, 
thanking  my  stars  meanwhile  that  I had 
no  mission  there.  I stopped  for  a mo- 
ment to  make  certain  about  a familiar  fig- 
ure standing  in  a gloomy,*  unlovely  door- 
way. It  was  Jacky,  at  home,  so  to  speak. 

It  seemed  churlish  to  pass  him  by  without 
a sign,  especially  as  he  took  off  his  squash 
of  a hat  to  me.  I wandered  up  the  arid 
baking  court;  he  met  me  more  than  half- 
way. “So  here  is  where  you  live?”  I 
said. 

“ Mon  Dieu!  yes.  It  is  poor  enough; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  we 
have  a garden  at  the  back.  It  is  not  so- 
bad  as  many  a better-looking  house  in 
town.” 

I entered  at  his  invitation.  The  small, 
low,  smoke-grimed  room  was  parlor,  din- 
ing-room, kitchen,  and  nursery — mostly 
nursery,  it  seemed,  as  near  as  I could  make 
out.  I was  still  blinking  with  the  glare  of 
the  blazing  sun  fiercely  beating  on  liberal 
lime-wash  squandered  on  every  side — ex- 
cept inside.  There  was  a pungent  reek 
of  past  and  present  smoke  that  helped  to 
obscure  the  sun -dazed  vision,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  I made  out  of  the 
bituminous  gloom  that  I was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  anxious  young  mother,  wistful 
and  sad  of  face,  rocking  a pale  young  baby 
in  as  primitive  and  touching  a cradle  as 
ever  I met  with.  Mothers  and  babies  and 
cradles  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  had  I 
seen,  and  sketched  too,  in  my  little  ca- 
reer, but  never  had  I seen  just  such  a 
mother's  nest  before  for  any  mite  of  hu- 
manity, no  matter  how  lowly  or  forlorn. 
Jacky  saw  me  eying  it  with  an  oblique 
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glance  of  interest  and  amusement,  and 
hastened  to  explain,  with  a tone  half 
proud,  half  apologetic,  that  he  had  build- 
ed  it  all  himself,  all  out  of  his  own  in- 
vention, parented  by  the  moment  of  ne- 
cessity. ‘ The  materials  were  donations 
from  various  sympathetic  neighbors.  The 
grocer’s  wife  gave  the  oblong  packing- 
case;  and  he  called  my  attention  to  its 
happy  shape  and  size.  He  made  light  of 
the  various  labels,  directions,  and  other 
decorations,  including  (in  big  stencilled 
letters)  that  word  of  caution,  “Fragile,” 
on  one  end  of  it.  “It  made  it  more 
amusing,”  he  said.  The  rockers  were 
made  from  a couple  of  old  chair  backs 
donated  by  the  cabinet-maker.  The  can- 
opy (if  one  may  use  so  fine  a word)  was  an 
arrangement  of  old  barrel  hoops  nailed  at 
the  head,  with  an  old  faded  shawl  grace- 
fully draped  over  them.  I stood  gazing 
at  this  quaint  bit  of  home  contrivance 
with  far  more  interest  than  I have  given 
to  many  a carven  and  gilded  cradle  of 
some  by-gone  princeling  in  some  museum. 
The  poor  father  could  hardly  interpret 
my  smile  of  amusement  over  his  handi- 
work. He  did  his  best  to  explain  and 
apologize,  never  thinking  that  from  my 
point  of  view  it  was  a very  “find”  of 
unconscious  picturesqueness. 

By  this  time  the  little  room  had  come 
out  of  its  thick  shadows.  The  window 
was  close  curtained  to  keep  out  the  glare 
and  the  flies,  as  Jack  explained.  Our 
whispered  voices  were  not  so  low  as  to 
prevent  us  from  rousing  the  baby,  and 
she  began  to  dig  her  little  pink  fists  into 
her  little  pink  eyes,  and  whimper  out  a 
feeble  protest  at  the  world  in  general.  I 
said  softly  to  the  pale  little  mother  that  if 
she  wanted  to  let  her  sleep  on  I would  sit 
down  and  sketch  and  never  say  a word. 
She  gave  a little  approving  nod,  and  the 
curtain  was  drawn  a little  aside  for  the 
light,  and  down  I sat  to  my  work,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  yesterday  of  poetry 
and  pleasant  fellowship,  of  hair-breadth 
’scapes  and  moonlight  wanderings,  of  sad 
awakenings  on  the  morrow,  of  rushings 
off — one  cared  not  whither — to  seek  for- 
getfulness. Here,  in  no  time  at  all,  yes- 
terday and  the  morrow  were  toned  into 
the  background,  and  the  foreground  of 
our  thoughts  was  occupied  by  a fly-tor- 
mented baby  in  a packing -box  cradle. 
What  babies  we  are,  and  what  babies  we 
pursue! 

The  little  one  was  soon  sketched  in, 


and  only  in  time,  for  she  woke  up  and  let 
us  soon  know  that  she  was  tired  of  the 
business.  After  a light  repast  she  was 
given  to  a small  and  sturdy  boy  cousin  to 
promenade  out  in  the  open  under  the  ap- 
ple-trees, but  she  must  not  be  tempted 
with  the  forbidden  fruit.  Mamma  did 
not  mind  sitting  at  all ; in  fact,  she  rather 
invited  it.  So  the  window  was  opened 
wide  to  the  air  and  flies,  and  I must  say 
she  braved  the  ordeal  nobly.  French 
women  of  the  peasant  class  take  to  posing 
as  a duck  to  water  — one  is  seldom  re- 
fused. 

This  little  mother  was  not  in  the  least 
pretty  in  the  English  or  American  sense, 
but  she  had  a face  full  of  deep  feeling  and 
fine  character — a kind  of  face  known  in 
French  studios  as  une  belle  laide.  She 
was  perhaps  more  “beautifully  plain” 
than  plainly  beautiful.  There  was  far 
more  beauty  in  the  soft,  sad,  deep-set  eyes, 
in  the  fine  firm  curves  of  the  sensitive 
mouth,  and  the  fine  “set”  of  the  head 
upon  the  straight  throat,  than  I could 
hope  to  do  full  justice  to. 

The  husband  was  looking  on,  mean- 
while, with  a beaming  and  expansive 
grin — a contented  fatuous  smile  rippled 
across  his  face,  as  if  to  say  the  clouds  of 
yesterday  had  been  dispersed  by  this  little 
burst  of  success.  This  was  the  surprise 
he  had  been  leading  up  to,  and  now  he 
was  supremely  happy. 

Now  and  again  some  kindly  interest 
or  a latent  spirit  of  investigation  would 
tempt  the  curious  neighbors  to  uplift  the 
clicking  latch,  on  some  improvised  er- 
rand, letting  in  at  the  same  moment  a 
stream  of  unwonted  sunshine.  A hasty 
but  expressive  gesture  from  Madame 
Jacky  would  soon  dispel  them  about  their 
business,  and  we  in  our  silence  could  hear 
and  smile  at  the  busy  cackle  of  the 
“Prys”  outside  the  door.  Noon  soon 
came,  with  what  they  call  there  the 
breakfast  hour.  Whatever  one  calls  it, 
we  were  all  very  hungry,  and  Jack  was 
sent  off  to  the  hotel  with  written  message 
from  me  to  the  landlady  to  send  me  a 
good  and  substantial  meal. 

He  soon  returned  from  the  hotel,  with 
my  wishes  so  fully  carried  out  that  the 
basket  was  a very  good  load  for  him.  He 
had  artfully  impressed  upon  the  suscep- 
tible and  gushing  landlady — already  de- 
pressed to  softness  by  the  sudden  decamp- 
ment of  my  burly  friend,  whose  appetite 
was  still  a dream  to  her — that  I needed 
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sustenance.  As  I was  recovering  from 
an  illness,  my  palate  was  fastidious,  and 
must  be  tempted.  If  the  cold  fowl  and 
salad  failed,  there  must  be  galantine  of 
veal  with  ham  to  fall  back  on.  Some 
trifle  of  cream-cheese  and  strawberries 
too;  and  for  wine,  some  good  old  sealed 
Burgundy  would  be  my  salvation  per- 
haps. He  chuckled  with  delight  as  he 
brought  out  these  things;  he  nodded  and 
winked  and  distorted  his  every  feature  to 
express,  entre  nous , how  he  had  got 
on  the  soft  side  of  our  good  landlady. 
Meanwhile  the  excitement  in  the  court 
was  running  somewhat  wild ; they  were 
all  in  the  now  painful  uncertainty  as  to 
what  it  all  meant,  and  we  were  all  agreed 
that  it  was  better  for  them  not  to  know 
more  than  was  good  for  them.  So  the 
door  was  barred  and  the  thin  curtains 
drawn  to  “keep  out  the  flies,”  as  Jack 
said,  with  a grin  that  meant  the  neigh- 
bors as  well.  That  little  “square  meal,” 
as  they  say  in  the  West,  was  as  cozy  and 
sociable  as  if  it  had  been  planned  for  a 
week;  perhaps  more  jolly  on  account  of 
its  impromptu  nature.  There  was  no 
hitch  anywhere,  and  the  painfully 
scrubbed  little  pine  table  was  had  out 
and  spread  with  a coarse  but  spotless 
linen  cloth.  The  plates  and  knives  and 
forks  were  very  “harlequin,”  but  they 
served  our  simple  turn.  The  tempting 
meal  for  the  one  fastidious  invalid  was 
sufficient  for  three  hungry  people,  and 
some  over. 

When  the  remnants  of  the  feast  were 
cleared  away  the  door  was  set  ajar,  so 
that  the  rampant  curiosity  of  the  court 
might  be  appeased  by  seeing  us  smok- 
ing our  wooden  pipes.  I soon  took 
mine  out  under  the  apple-trees,  and  as 
the  blue  rings  went  up,  I wondered 
where  the  lost  friend  was  speeding,  and 
what  he  would  say  if  he  could  look 
through  the  miles  of  space  and  see  the 
callous  way  I was  mourning  his  ab- 
sence. 

This  was  a curiously  promiscuous  sort 
of  plantation  to  call  an  orchard.  It  was 
rather  a cabbage  garden,  a potato  patch, 
a bean  Geld,  and  a parsley  bed,  with  a 
few  straggly  limbed  bullet-fruited  apple- 
trees  standing  about  in  the  way.  These 
little  plots  belonged  to  the  various  occu- 
pants of  the  court;  there  were  no  fences 
or  hedges  to  mark  the  lines  of  ownership: 
a fence  would  cost  too  much,  and  a 
hedge  would  take  too  much  room,  so  a 


well-defined  line  of  sturdy  cabbages  or 
graceful  beans  would  show  each  the 
“thus  far”  between  the  bits  of  abutting 
gardens. 

There  must  be  some  sacred  sentiment 
of  mine  and  thine  inherent  in  these  pea- 
sant folk,  but  whether  built  on  morals 
or  pure  superstition  I could  not  find 
out  from  Jack.  When  I asked  him  what 
was  to  prevent  any  one  from  helping  him- 
self to  any  craved-for  vegetable  on  a dark 
night,  he  answered,  promptly,  “Well, 
it  would  be  a sin,  in  the  first  place;  be- 
sides, it  is  very  unlucky  to  take  a single 
growing  thing  that  is  not  one’s  own,”  and 
he  seemed  to  be  shocked  that  I needed  to 
be  told  such  vital  truths.  Hearing  shouts 
of  youthful  laughter,  we  went  to  another 
orchard  near  by,  where  we  came  upon  a 
group  of  merry  youngsters  who  were  dis- 
porting themselves  on  an  improvised 
swing  rigged  from  the  apple-tree  limbs. 
The  fun  was  fast  and  furious,  and  instead 
of  slacking  up  when  I pulled  out  my 
sketch-book,  they  only  became  spurred 
to  greater  antics.  I need  not  say  that  I 
egged  them  on  with  applause  and  promise 
of  “white  money,”  and  I only  wonder 
that  a few  young  necks  were  not  broken 
in  the  course  of  that  wild  afternoon.  I 
could  not  keep  them  within  decent 
bounds.  The  girls  naturally  were  much 
worse  than  the  boys  (and  they  were  quite 
demoniacal  enough,  goodness  knows!). 
When  the  two  blue-eyed  sisters  with 
hair  like  ripened  corn  managed  to  be- 
guile some  trusting  hobbledehoy  of  a 
garcon  on  to  that  much-bespliced  rope, 
ancf  those  fair  sisters  had  the  swinging  of 
him,  it  would  not  be  long  after  that  a 
wild  howl  would*  arise,  and  you  would 
see  the  hapless  urchin,  his  lank  legs  lash- 
ing the  upper  air  for  a moment,  and  then 
over  he  would  flop  and  plump  down  in  a 
kindly  bed  of  rotting  cabbage  leaves  and 
stalks,  unkilled  and  revengeful.  Then 
the  boys  would  swing  the  girls;  but  it  was 
all  hard  work,  with  no  compensating  dis- 
aster to  encourage  them. 

They  might  cause  the  girls  a moment’s 
struggle  up  aloft,  and  a reckless  kicking 
out  of  blue  hosen,  but  they  stuck  to  the 
rope  like  kittens  to  a lace  window-curtain, 
and  if  the  boy  enemy  gave  her  half  a 
chance,  she  would  let  slip  the  lightsome 
wooden  shoe  as  near  to  his  bullet  head  as 
her  flying  aim  would  allow. 

When  we  returned  to  the  cottage  for 
our  afternoon  seance  it  was  quite  an- 
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other  picture.  Everything  had  been  re- 
markably tidied  up  and  made  ship-shape. 
The  baby  had  had  its  few  hail's  brushed 
into  curl,  was  shining  with  recent  soap 
and  water,  and  arrayed  in  its  best  bib 
and  tucker. 

4 ‘ Is  that  the  baby’s  name  you  have  paint- 
ed on  the  foot  of  the  cradle  ?”  said  I,  point- 
ing to  the  word  “ Fragile,”  and  looking  as 
if  I was  quite  serious.  I never  thought 
such  a small  jokelet  would  have  had  such 
a tremendous  success.  Jacky  tilted  back 
his  cap  and  smote  his  thigh  with  resound- 
ing whack,  and  roared  with  laughter  loud 
and  deep,  and  swore  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  ever  heard.  Madame  Madonna 
sat  down  and  shrieked  a silvery  yell, 
pounding  the  table  meanwhile  with  her 
floury  truncheon.  Then  the  door  was 
opened  wide  and  the  listening  neighbors 
were  told  the  little  jest.  I don’t  know  to 
this  day  if  the  laugh  was  with  or  against 
me,  such  was  the  undefined  clamor,  but  I 
only  know  that  they  were  obliged  to  lean 
against  the  door-posts  or  the  stony  wall 
in  order  to  sustain  themselves  against  the 
prevailing  bursts  of  merriment.  I won- 
dered whether  I had  been  as  humorous  as 
“all  that”  without  knowing  it. 

I naturally  went  the  next  day,  and 
many  other  days,  either  to  sketch  about 
the  cottage  or  in  the  orchard,  and  a 
fine  out-door  atelier  it  was;  the  resort  of 
all  the  people,  young  and  old,  who  could 
be  material  for  the  pencil.  I noticed  a 
gradual  change  coming  over  the  interior 
of  the  cottage;  little  comforts,  and  even 
ornaments,  were  being  added  day  by  day, 
and  one  fine  morning  madame  suggested 
that  if  I had  quite  finished  with  the  pack- 
ing-case cradle  she  would  like  to  replace 
it  with  a real  one.  Of  course  I said  I 
didn’t  mind  so  long  as  Jacky  wrote 
“Fragile”  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  baby 
soon  got  all  well  and  strong,  and  got  to 
be  a prominent  figure  in  our  out-door 
studio. 

One  fine  day,  however,  I found  that 
there  was  a strong  influence  brought  to 
bear  to  get  me  to  a certain  picturesque 
old  well  in  a certain  part  of  the  town  at  a 
given  hour.  I felt  there  was  something 
in  the  wind  of  a clumsy  subtle  kind: 
whatever  Jacky  did  had  its  veil  of  mys- 
tery. I went  prepared,  and  when,  after 
prospecting  about  it  for  a good  view,  I was 
about  to  make  a beginning,  there  came 
upon  the  scene  a maiden  fair,  clad  in  all 
or  most  of  her  finery  and  lace  and  family 


jewels,  to  draw  a mincing  little  cruche  of 
water.  She  was  not  an  adept  at  drawing 
water,  for  she  was  a long  time  over  it, 
and  I gathered  from  her  furtive  look  at 
Jack  that  they  knew  each  other,  though 
they  did  not  speak.  She  was  neither 
drawer  of  water  nor  hewer  of  wood,  “fish 
or  flesh  or  good  herring,”  that  was  evi- 
dent, but  her  dress  was  rather  amusing. 
“Would  she  stand  just  so  for  a moment 
to  oblige  m’sieu’ ?”  Jack  asked.  “Like 
a bird!”  (This  was  not  the  textual  re- 
ply, but  it  amounted  to  it.) 

So  we  did  not  make  alone  one,  but  sev- 
eral sketches  of  various  poses , short  and 
simple.  When  all  was  done  she  would 
see  them,  and  there  was  one  that  seemed 
to  please  her  much.  So  she  asked  me 
what  the  value  of  such  a drawing  would 
be.  I,  thinking  to  put  a prohibition  price, 
and  exalt  the  thing  generally,  said  fifty 
francs.  (Jack  shuddered  visibly.) 

“ Well,  I shouldn’t  mind  fifty  francs  at 
all,”  said  the  artless  maiden  with  the  jew- 
els. It  was  getting  like  a fairy  tale,  and 
I was  glad  I came.  I explained  that  that 
was  a vague  sort  of  commercial  value.  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  if  she  would  take 
it  for  her  pains  in  posing  for  me.  She, 
not  to  be  outdone,  offered  further  services, 
and  we  bowed  to  each  other  in  real  draw- 
ing-room style.  The  little  play  was  over, 
and  I suggested  to  Jack  to  carry  the  jug 
for  mademoiselle  and  we  would  walk  her 
Way  home.  This  was  permitted. 

It  was  a nice,  delightful  sort  of  a mill 
at  which  she  lived,  and  she  was  “the 
Miller’s  Daughter”  too  (S.V.P.),  with  “the 
girdle  about  her  dainty,  dainty  waist,” 
and  even  “the  jewel  that  trembled  in  her 
ear.”  (How  useful  Tennyson  is  to  a paint- 
er !)  We  saw  the  miller  himself,  too,  with 
“ the  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes.”  He 
was  very  kind  indeed,  and  asked  us  in 
and  gave  us  cider,  and  offered  various 
hospitalities.  The  daughter,  who  seemed 
much  of  a spoiled  child,  and  most  uncon- 
ventional for  a French  girl,  showed  the 
sketch  which  I had  given,  and  told  the 
incident  prettily  enough. 

I was  to  go  away  from  this  neighbor- 
hood in  a few  days.  I need  not  say  I 
wras  soon  down  at  the  mill  again  to  see 
more  of  that  famous  wardrobe,  and  well 
worth  while  it  was,  for  Sylvie  (that  is  the 
name  on  one  of  the  drawings  of  her)  look- 
ed like  a queen  in  some  of  them,  and  sat 
like  an  angel.  She  was  very  frank  and 
simple  after  all,  for  she  owned  that  she 
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Spirit  of  Life,  sent  forth  from  God  to  feed 
With  breath  of  being  all  frail  mortal  forms, 
Oh.  wherefore  dost  thou  nourish  such  as  I ? 

Why  dwelleth  Sorrow  in  such  glorious  world 
As  this  fair  Earth,  garnished  with  wondrous 
skill? — 

Tapestry  wove  of  softly  shaded  green, 
Spangled  with  flowers  of  countless  brilliant 
hues; 

Bright  silver  lakes  studded  with  em’rald  isles; 
Broad  waters  in  whose  wavy  folds  love  the 
Wild  winds  to  play,  bordered  with  forests  dark 
And  turfy  hills,  and  mountains  grand  and  gray. 

0 Beauty,  thou  immortal  born  in  heaven, 

To  thee,  when  thy  Creator  formed  this  globe, 
The  task  was  given  the  new-made  earth  to  robe, 
And  still  thou  ling’rest  o’er  thine  own  dear  work, 
Gently  retouching  what  Time's  hand  hath 

dimmed. 

Mortals  thy  presence  feel,  and  chant  thy  praise. 
But  not  more  fervid  is  Joy’s  ardent  song, 
Her  swelling  anthems,  pceans  loud  and  clear, 
Than  Sorrow’s  solemn,  silent  worship  is. 

How  in  such  night  as  this  I feel  thy  power, 
Bowing  me  rev’rent,  trembling,  to  the  earth, 
While  from  my  heart  gush  out,  not  songs,  but 
tears! 

And,  oh!  if  e’er  its  tears  have  aught  akin 
To  sweetness  in  their  fount  of  bitterness, 

’Tis  in  such  hour,  when,  circled  round  and 
thrilled 

By  Beauty’s  wondrous  power,  I half  forget 
My  being,  nature,  the  dread  doom  I bear, 

And  the  dark  name  deep  written  in  my  soul 
And  branded  on  my  brow,  which  maketh  me 
A wanderer  uncherished  on  the  Earth. 

But,  ah  ! how  brief  the  space  when,  half  be- 
guiled 

By  Beauty’s  spell,  I cease  to  pine  for  Sleep 
To  graut  oblivion  deep  and  long  of  pain! 

Nay,  solemn  Night,  this  is  my  time  for  strife. 
Oh!  ’neath  thy  tranquil  sky  what  beings  come 
To  fright  and  torture  my  wild,  weary  soul! 
Visions  of  terror  cast  before  my  eyes, 

And  pierce  my  wounds  afresh  that  never  heal. 
Fancy  comes  oft  with  Thought.  Like  angel’s 
bread 

Is  the  sweet  food  they  bring  to  beings  blest. 
But  to  me.  Sorrow,  they  are  fierce,  stern  foes. 
Fear  and  Despair  and  Memory  I count 
In  list  of  those  that  war  against  my  soul. 
But,  oh  ! more  dread  appear  strange,  horrid 
forms 

Flapping  their  black  wings  round  my  shud’riug 
heart. 

1 know  them  well — foul  fiends  prowling  for 

prey; 

With  them  I struggle,  wrestling  unto  blood. 

Hush  ! hush  ! my  soul,  thy  plaint.  I hear 
a strain 

Of  far-off  music  sounding  through  the  air. 
Oh,  wondrous  sweetness!  Is  it  of  the  earth? 
Nay,  hark!  it  seems  to  come  from  out  the  stars, 
As  if  heaven’s  portal  oped,  and  thence  strayed 
out 

Some  notes  from  seraphs’  harps  to  mortals’  air. 
Still,  still,  my  heart,  thy  throb!  It  nearer  comes. 
What  vision  strange  now  breaks  upon  my  view? 
A glorious  brightness  gleams  from  out  the  stars. 
Lower  it  shines.  How  wonderful!  how  pure! 
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Descending  earthward  now,  it  taketh  shape 
As  of  some  being  of  celestial  mould. 

All  wrapped  in  light— fit  garb  for  Angel’s  form. 

?uiet,  my  heart,  thy  throb!  Now  swells  again 
hat  mystic  music  clearer  through  the  air. 
Hark! — for  I catch  the  strain — ’tis  a sweet  song 
Of  praise  to  God  in  words  of  human  speech, 
Over  and  over  chanted — “God  is  Love!" 

Yes,  ’tis  an  Angel  bright  on  way  to  Earth. 
Now  hov’ring  in  mid-air,  it  stays  its  flight, 
While  I may  gaze  in  wonder  and  sweet  awe. 

O beauteous  being!  Oh,  what  matchless  form! 
What  grace,  what  glory,  mingle  in  thy  mien! 
Those  spreading  pinions,  white  as  snowy  cloud, 
Sparkle  with  gems  as  though  the  brightest  stars 
Clustered  upon  them  as  they  fanned  the  sky. 
That  brow  so  grand  is  twined  with  crown  of 
flowers 

Which  could  but  bloom  in  the  immortal  land. 
Oh,  that  strange  song,  that  magic  melody! 

What  means  its  power  to  soothe  my  deepest 
pain? 

Celestial  stranger,  cometh  she  to  poise 
One  moment  those  strong  wings  o’er  mortals' 
world, 

A moment  gaze,  then  quickly  take  her  flight? 
Perchance  she  comes  Love,  Joy,  and  Hope  to 
seek, 

In  slumber  sweet  among  the  dewy  flowers, 

And  on  their  fragrant  pillows  drop  some  gifts 
To  greet  them  when  they  wake  at  morrow’s 
dawn. 

Now  that  light  form  touches  the  soft  green 
turf. 

O wondrous  creature!  I do  see  thy  face. 

And  I must  hide  me  from  that  heavenly  eye. 
’Neath  the  dark  branches  of  this  cypress-free 
I’ll  shelter  me  to  gaze  and  watch  thy  way. 
Would  I could  stay  these  tears  that  dim  my 
sight! 

Why  in  that  look  doth  pity  mix  with  peace? 
Now  sudden  from  those  radiant  eyes  gush  tears. 
Oh,  can  it  be  that  Angels  ever  weep? 

Hark!  hark!  again  that  song,  “Our  God  is 
Love,” 

Over  and  over  warbled — “God  is  Love.” 

Now  that  clear  eye  doth  pierce  my  hiding-place. 
And  fix  upon  me  yearning,  tender  gaze. 

Oh,  never  yet  such  fond  and  gentle  look 
On  lonely,  friendless  Sorrow  hath  been  cast. 
Those  wliite  wings  stir  the  cypress  branches 
now; 

That  song  is  sweetly  murmured  to  my  ear. 

Oh,  I must  fly!  1 dare  not  bide  so  nigh 
An  Angel’s  presence  and  an  Angel’s  voice. 

I’ll  hide  me  in  that  cavern  dark  and  cold 
Where  oft  Despair  hath  led  my  bruised  feet. 
E’en  now  I hear  his  whisper  through  the  air. 
Saying,  “Not  thine  such  guest  — depart!  de- 
part!” 

Once  more  the  music  of  thy  mystic  song. 

One  look  on  thee,  sweet  Angel.  Now  I go. 

Angel. 

Oh,  Sorrow,  Sorrow,  wherefore  fleest  thou? 
Nay,  stay  thy  flight;  fear  not  a heavenly  friend. 
Tarry  beside  me  ’neath  this  starry  sky 
While  I shall  tell  my  errand  to  this  sphere. 
From  the  celestial  world  above  I come 
To  seek  thee,  Sorrow,  and  to  bring  thee  peace. 
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Repose  111  grant  thee,  worn  and  weary  one, 
Sweeter  than  Sleep  had  ever  power  to  give. 
I’ll  wrap  my  soft  wings  round  thy  sore,  cold 
heart, 

And  shield  its  wounds  and  heal  their  sharpest 
pain, 

And  soothe  thine  ear  with  music  sweeter  far 
Than  softest  tones  of  earthly  melody. 

By  human  breast  uncherished,  thou  art  dear 
In  angel’s  bosom,  and  these  eyes,  undimmed 
By  tear  or  shadow  in  the  land  of  light, 

Now  weep  with  pity  for  thy  ceaseless  pain. 
Uncherished  mortal.  Faith  would  woo  thee 
now — 

For  such  my  simple  name  by  God  bestowed. 
0,  Sorrow,  pining,  lonely  child  of  tears, 

Faith  yearns  to  be  thy  guardian  angel  now. 

Sorrow. 

Majestic,  gentle  Faith!  sweet  falls  thy  name 
On  Sorrow’s  heart  as  dew  on  dying  flower, 
And  all  its  quiv’ring  chords  are  softly  soothed 
By  the  strange  music  of  thy  heavenly  song; 
Thy  radiant  presence  makes  me  lowly  bow 
In  tender  rev’rence  of  celestial  form. 

Nor  would  I dare  within  thine  eyes  to  look 
Did  not  thy  gracious  kindness  make  me  bold. 
But,  ah!  tha.t  Sorrow  heavenly  care  should  have 
I may  not  bid  my  friendless  soul  believe. 

Thy  presence  casts  strange  spell  upon  my  heart, 
But  short  the  sweetness  as  a bright,  brief  dream. 
Nay.  nay,  Despair  doth  vigil  hold  o’er  me. 
Again  his  hollow  whisper  now  I hear, 

Saying,  “Go  forth  and  wander  o’er  the  earth; 
Go,  sternly  bear  thy  curse,  fulfil  thy  doom.” 

Faith. 

Oh,  Sorrow,  Sorrow!  Faith  would  plead  with 
thee 

As  mortal  with  a fellow-mortal  pleads. 

Flee  not  away,  for  power  to  me  is  given 
Above  Despair.  Shelter  thee  in  my  arms, 

And  I will  bid  thine  every  foe  depart. 

Sorrow. 

Dear  glorious  angel  Faith,  thy  tender  words 
Soften  again  my  heart  and  stay  my  feet. 

Now  breaks  again  the  music  of  thy  song. 
Would  I might  lean  upon  thy  breast,  and  hear 
Thy  voice  so  sweet  declaring  “God  is  Love”! 
Tarry,  celestial  stranger;  go  not  yet. 

Seest  thou  that  form?  Hear'st  thou  that  laugh 
of  scorn? 

Faith. 

0,  Sorrow,  tortured  child,  thou  wilt  not  come 
To  my  safe  arms;  yet  near  thee  I will  bide 
To  watch  thy  conflict  with  thy  strongest  foe, 
Thine  enemy  and  mine.  His  name  is  Doubt ; 
His  guileful  lips  will  say  his  name  is  Truth . 

Doubt. 

Sorrow,  unheeded  and  unblest  of  Him 
Whose  praise  delusive  Faith  so  sweetly  chants, 
I come  to  thee  with  power  and  will  to  help. 
My  name  is  Truth.  Nay,  shrink  not  thus  away : 
For  worth  not  always  is  by  Beauty  touched. 
Though  dark  my  visage,  I am  strong  and  free, 
Reason  and  knowledge  boast  which  Faith  hath 
not. 

I hasten  here  to  win  thee  from  the  wiles 
Of  this  deceiver  fair,  and  from  her  strain 
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Of  mocking  melody  will  turn  thine  ear. 

Now  hearken  while  I prove  how  false  her  song. 

Hath  not  stern  Thought  oft  communed  with 
thy  soul 

On  ways  of  God  to  man?  With  soul  on  fire. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  record  long  and  dark, 

How  the  Creator,  when  this  earth  was  formed, 

Did  give  it  for  the  fruitful,  flowery  home 
Of  the  first  pair,  wedded  by  his  own  word, 

In  sinless  bliss,  beneath  his  outspread  sky; 

Then  Satan  gave  permission  to  steal  in, 

And  power  to  tempt  those  guileless  ones  to  fall. 

Who  might  have  kept  their  heart  and  hand 
from  wrong? 

Did  He  not  scan  with  far,  omniscient  gaze 
Earth’s  awful  fate  through  countless  ages  on? 

How  could  the  strong  eye  even  of  a God 
Such  vision  bear?  O Sorrow,  canst  thou  tell? 

One  instant’s  glance  through  that  long  dreadful 
scene, 

Whose  horrors  human  speech  could  never  paint, 
Eternal  blindness  to  thine  eye  had  struck. 

I,  Truth,  in  my  own  native  force  have  dared 
With  stern  yet  quailing  eye  backward  to  pierce 
Through  the  long  ages  of  Earth’s  drama  past, 

And  forward  to  its  awful  final  scene. 

Pain  is  the  first,  grand  element  of  life. 

From  those  black  depths,  hid  ’neath  the  sea’s 
soft  blue, 

Where  blood  of  strife  is  mingling  with  the 
waves, 

To  bird  that  perches  on  the  mountain-peak, 

Insect  and  beast  have  never-ceasing  pangs. 

And  man,  far  nobler,  in  God’s  image  made. 

The  verdant  plains  are  fattened  by  his  flesh, 

The  waters  colored  by  his  heart’s  life-stream; 

The  lightnings  tear  his  living  form  asunder 
As  they  do  cleave  the  insensate,  barren  rock; 

The  flames  consume  him  as  the  dead,  dry  tree. 

The  elements  combine,  servants  of  Death — 
Relentless,  cruel  Death— to  WTeak  stern  wrath 
Upon  man’s  tortured,  bleeding,  quiv’riug  frame, 

And  flesh  and  spirit  joined,  together  faint! 

For,  oh!  the  soul  hath  yet  more  dreadful  fate. 

Heart  bound  to  heart,  and  hands  together  joined, 
Death  rends  apart,  and  in  the  black,  wet  grave, 
Where  human  union  finds  eternal  end. 

Where  come  no  sunshine  and  no  summer  breath, 

Are  hid  the  closed  eyes  that  love  lighted  once; 

On  the  fair  cheek  where  love  its  own  did  press, 

The  crawling,  loathsome  worm  doth  make  its 
bed; 

From  the  sweet  lips  whence  love  its  honey  drew, 

The  hungry  worm  derives  its  daily  food. 

And,  oh!  beyond,  beyond  the  awful  tomb, 

Who  shall  the  soul  pursue  beyond  its  bourne, 

Unto  the  sunless  land  where  God  reveals 
(So  tell  his  saints,  with  lips  unblanched  and  calm) 

That  countless  spirits  dwell  in  endless  pain — 

Souls  which  He  formed,  and  gave  immortal 
breath ! 

Now  I will  cea9e,  but  first  will  question  thee: 

Was  it  for  this  the  great  Creator  made 
Man  in  Hi9  image — last  and  noblest  work? 
Foreseeing  his  dread  doom,  can  God  be  Love? 

Sorrow. 

Cease!  cease  thy  horrid  tale!  my  tortured 
soul, 

Frantic,  bewildered,  can  endure  no  more. 

Thy  words  have  reason ; ah!  they  seem  too  just. 

Yet  stay  thy  speech;  I cannot  bear  these  pangs. 
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If  thou  be  Truth,  then  leave  me  to  my  doom, 
For  Sorrow  hath  no  cure  if  Faith  be  false. 

O for  some  dreary  desert,  void  and  still, 
Where  her  sweet  voice  should  come  not,  nor 
thy  voice! 

Doubt. 

Nay,  come  with  me  and  I will  do  thee  good. 
I’ll  press  thee  closely  to  my  strong,  stern  breast, 
And  soon  thine  own  shall  be  as  cold  and  calm, 
And  ceasing  then  to  bleed  and  burn  in  pain, 
Reckless  and  bravely  thou  shalt  bear  thy  fate. 

Sorrow. 

Oh,  horrid  peace ! Better  were  burning  pain. 
Thou  hast  but  poured  fierce  coals  upon  my 
wounds; 

Nor  knew  I ever  anguish  such  as  this 
Until  I knew  thee.  Fly  from  me,  I pray; 
Leave  me  to  bear  my  curse  silent  and  lone. 

Doubt. 

Yes,  I’ll  depart,  nor  longer  waste  my  power 
On  such  a puny  weakling  as  thou  art. 

Reject  my  lofty  reason  now,  and  take 
Faith’s  foolish  falsehood  to  thy  feeble  brain. 

Sorrow. 

Hark!  hark!  Again  that  song,  “Our  God  is 
Love.” 

Still  Faith  doth  fold  her  wings  and  tarries  nigh. 
With  grieved,  sad  gaze  she  wooes  me  to  her  side. 
Resistless  look!  I cannot  but  draw  near. 

Faith. 

Oh,  Sorrow,  Sorrow,  tempted,  weary  child! 
Alas  that  thou  didst  yield  to  Doubt’s  fair  speech, 
Though  with  deep  guile  he  stole  an  angel’s 
name! 

Earnest  give  heed  while  Faith  now  speaks  to 
thee : 

Bright  is  God’s  throne,  though  from  thy  human 
sense 

’Tis  darkly  wrapt  in  veil  of  mystery. 

’Tis  not  for  Faith  a light  undimmed  to  shed 
On  ways  of  God  to  man ; yet  trust  my  word— 
Nay,  the  eternal,  solemn  word  of  God, 
Sounding  through  all  the  universe— that  He  is 
good. 

Earth  heard  it  once  when  ’neath  her  starry  skies 
Descending  angels  sung  good-will  to  men. 
Again  she  heard  it  ’neath  her  darkened  sun 


When  the  great  thrill  her  rocks  and  graves  did 
rend — 

Ah!  heard  it  in  the  dying,  piercing  cry 
Of  Christ  incarnate  crucified  for  man, 

Dying  to  show  that  surely  God  is  Love! 
Man’s  will  is  free,  though  God  his  sovereign  is. 
But  ’tis  not  now  the  seal  shall  be  unloosed 
Of  that  hid  mystery  yet  to  be  revealed. 

Why  Sin  was  born,  then  gave  to  Sorrow  birth, 
It  is  not  thine  to  know  in  this  low  world. 
But  in  that  higher  sphere  from  whence  I came 
Dwelleth  a seraph  with  an  eye  of  light — 

My  brother  Truth.  Wing  gently  touching  wing, 
Together  we  have  flown  through  heaven’s  pure 
air. 

He  bideth  now  above,  while  I to  earth 
Am  sent  to  woo  thee  to  my  shelt’ring  arms, 
To  bear  thee  safe,  when  mortal  life  is  passed, 
To  our  bright  home,  where  he  will  clear  thy 
mind, 

And  show  thee  all  the  wondrous  ways  of  God, 
Where  all  thy  tears  shall  be  forever  dried, 
And  unto  thee  a new  name  sh*  . given. 

Sorrow. 

Majestic,  tender  Faith!  I cannot  rise 
In  firm  and  peaceful  strength  to  go  to  thee; 
But  wilt  thou  take  me,  feeble  as  I am. 
Wounded  and  weary,  weak  in  heart  and  will, 
Tortured  by  Doubt,  still  quailing  ’neath  his  eye. 
Yet  without  power  to  turn  my  gaze  away? 
Stay  thou  the  conflict;  draw  me  to  thy  breast. 
To  thee  I cannot  cling;  cleave  thou  to  me. 

Faith. 

I’ll  lift  thee  to  my  bosom  as  thou  art. 
Though  faint  thy  trust,  I’ll  help  thy  unbelief. 

Sorrow. 

But,  oh  1 if  strong,  stern  Doubt,  who  fleeth 
now, 

Should  come  again  to  tear  me  from  my  rest, 
How  shall  I turn  me  from  his  power  away, 
And  give  deaf  ear  to  words  that  have  seemed 
just? 

Faith. 

Oh,  Sorrow,  Sorrow ! I will  succor  thee 
When  thou  art  tempted  by  Doubt’s  wily  words; 
I’ll  gently  free  thee  from  his  mighty  spell. 

Lie  closer,  closer  to  the  breast  of  Faith. 

I’ll  sing  to  thee  the  song,  Our  Ood  is  Lore. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  OF  A LITTLE  CHURCH. 

V BY  GRACE  KING. 


IT  was  a little  ugly  brick  church,  and  it 
had  been  built  out  of  a little  ugly 
brick  house — a cheap,  made-over  concern. 
There  was  hardly  a new  brick,  a new 
nail,  or  a hodful  of  new  mortar  in  it. 
What  could  possibly  be  made  use  of  had 
been  left  standing.  Of  what  had  been 
torn  down,  the  bricks  were  cleaned,  the 
mortar  pulverized  and  sifted,  and  the 
nails  extracted  from  the  joists  and  beams: 
such  a spirit  of  economy  reigned  in  the 


erection  that  even  the  broken  pieces  of 
slate  from  the  roof  were  trimmed  and  put 
in  a pile  by  themselves,  to  use,  instead  of 
breaking  up  a new  one,  to  fill  up  a corner 
or  end  a row. 

The  little  Dago  girl  from  the  end  of 
the  block  was  the  indefatigable  observer 
of  it  all,  as  if  she  wanted  to  learn  the 
process,  and  apply  it  herself  too  one  of 
these  days  to  the  changing  of  a house  of 
the  devil  into  a house  of  the  good  God. 
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Fop  that  it  was  a house  of  the  devil  no 
one  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
town  had  much  doubt — one  of  those  con- 
sular buildings  of  a great  power  which 
never  fails  to  provide  a representative  in 
every  town.  The  village  roust  be  very 
small  and  insignificant  indeed,  and  bless- 
ed, where  there  are  not  more  than  one  of 
these  official  residents,  and  the  villagers 
not  enterprising,  or  progressive,  as  the 
word  goes. 

The  neighbors  had  complained  of  the 
house,  the  servants  had  gossiped  about 
it;  the  very  garbage  roan,  looking  as  if 
he  himself  had  been  fished  out  of  the 
garbage  of  humanity  for  the  office,  grum- 
bled, that  he  had  to  add  its  leavings  to  the 
reeking  cements  of  his  cart,  and  when  he 
could,  n riefcted  it,  thus  insuring  a fur- 
ther m.^odor  to  the  precincts  ; for,  as 
he  reasonably  explained  to  any  one  who 
would  listen  to  him,  as  if  corroborating 
also  a questionable  fact  about  himself, 
half  druuk  as  usual,  on  account  of  his 
profession,  “I  is  a man,  if  I does  drive  a 
dirt  cart.” 

As  everything  was  used  in  the  build- 
ing which  could  be  used,  and  very  little 
carried  away,  and  as  the  former  building 
had  been  bought  at  a great  bargain,  hav- 
ing, it  seems,  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  stood  and  the  tone  of 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  the  con- 
clusion was  inevitable  to  the  little  girl 
that  God  was  not  investing  much  money 
in  the  affair,  perhaps  because  He  had  not 
much  to  invest.  It  was  a financial  con- 
dition which  she  understood  better  than 
any  other,  for  the  oyster  and  orange  trade 
slackened  at  times  to  a degree  where  there 
seemed  to  be  no  cohesion  left,  and  Dago 
life  almost  hung  on  one  cent  more  or  one 
banana  less  to  the  price,  and  the  street 
could  hardly  contain  the  amount  of  Si- 
cilian patois  expended  to  obtain  either, 
when  the  little  Marianna  with  her  nurs- 
ling was  forced  to  wander  abroad  for  the 
ordinary  peace  and  comfort  necessary  to 
the  human  mind,  Dago  or  otherwise.  It 
was  in  this  way  she  saw  so  much  of  the 
building  of  the  church,  and  found  out 
that  money  was  as  scarce  in  heaven  as  on 
earth. 

“ When  will  it  begin  to  be  a church  ?” 
she  questioned  herself.  The  foundations 
were  laid  down  and  the  walls  went  up, 
but  in  no  manner  different  from  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling  or  shop,  and  nowise  more 
churchly.  It  was  evidently  to  be  a sud- 
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den  transformation.  Afraid  of  missing 
the  critical  moment,  she  was  at  her  post, 
a door  step  opposite,  in  rain  or  shine, 
as  regularly  as  the  bricklayers  were  at 
tlieirs,  persistently  looking:  thanks  to  the 
baby’s  constitution,  she  could  do  it.  If 
it  had  been  any  other  baby  it  would  have 
died  long  ago,  of  croup,  or  colic,  or  such 
great  broad  teeth,  or  ennui,  or  overdiet- 
ing on  bananas  ; but  fortunately  there 
had  been  no  mistake — a regular  Dago 
baby  had  been  sent  to  the  Dago  family; 
one  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and 
an  orange  skin  that  grew  out  of  dirt  into 
cleanliness  like  an  orange,  and  demanded 
(not  that  it  would  have  got  it  for  the 
demand)  no  expenditure  in  the  way  of 
washing. 

44  How  did  the  workmen  know  God 
wanted  a church  built?”  “Who  paid 
them?”  “Who  gave  them  orders?” 

“ Were  the  workmen  who  built  churches 
different  from  the  workmen  who  built 
Dago  houses,  for  instance?”  “Did  they 
feel  they  were  building  a church  ?”  44  If 

they  didn’t  build  it  well,  what  happened 
to  them  ?”  Marianna’s  mind  was  con- 
stantly occupied  with  such  interrogato- 
ries. It  was  a Sicilian  mind,  and  had 
not  been  subjected  to  the  tamperings  of 
education  or  religion,  although  public 
schools  offered  the  one  in  every  district 
of  the  city,  and  churches  distributed  the 
other. 

Suddenly  one  day  the  cross  was  put 
upon  it,  a gray  painted  wooden  cross;  and 
then  it  became  a church  as  quick  as  a 
-flash  of  lightning.  One  moment  before 
it  might  have  been  taken  for  a warehouse 
or  a tall  stable;  but  now  there  could  be 
no  mistake.  The  cross  said  it  all,  and 
said  it  well.  It  was  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  changes  the  face  of  a simple  suf- 
ferer into  the  face  of  a Saviour.  It  was 
the  door-plate  which  tells  who  lives  with- 
in, and  the  child  sanctified  the  edifice, 
and,  ugly  or  little,  saw  not  its  proportions 
nor  defects  henceforth. 

As  for  the  church  itself,  if  it  had  not 
been  a church  it  must  have  felt  shamed, 
humiliated,  degraded.  Not  only  made  of 
second-hand  material,  but  completed  in 
such  niggardly  fashion  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Dago  cabin,  the  Chinese 
laundry,  and  the  locksmith’s  shop,  it  was 
the  meanest  house  on  the  block.  The 
boarding-house  opposite  was  a palace  in 
comparison,  the  freedmen’s  driuking  sa- 
loon at  the  corner  more  imposing;  as  for 
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the  drinking  saloons  for  the  fashionables, 
on  the  fashionable  street,  the  papering  of 
one  of  them  alone  would  have  paid  for 
the  church  and  the  ground  underneath, 
not  to  mention  the  mirrors,  pictures,  mar- 
bles, and  cellars. 

In  fact  the  little  church  could  look  no- 
where from  the  elevation  of  its  cross  and 
not  find  indeed  that,  judgingfrom  appear- 
ances, God  was  the  very  poorest  person  in 
all  that  neighborhood.  There  were  club- 
houses around  the  corner  the  initiation  fee 
of  which  alone  was  a minister’s  salary, 
and  beyond  the  club-houses  the  grand 
bric-a-brac  shops,  the  milliners’  shops, 
where  the  body  is  clothed  and  beautified 
at  such  a price  that  the  merest  trifles  on 
the  counter  are  doubled  in  value  to  pay 
for  the  grandeur;  beyond  all  this  the 
cross  could  penetrate  and  see  other  ex- 
penditures and  displays:  it  is  better  to  im- 
itate the  ignorance  of  the  little  girl,  and 
not  enumerate  them.  What  would  be- 
come of  little  girls  in  a great  city  if  God 
did  not  frustrate  the  devil  by  limiting 
their  comprehension  ? for  the  prince  of 
darkness  holds  no  intercourse  with  fools. 

But  the  cross  did  see  it  all,  and  the  lit- 
tle church,  if  any  knowledge  of  its  pre-ex- 
istence survived  in  the  brick  and  timber, 
must  have  thrilled  with  joy  to  think  that 
the  cross  stood  on  top  of  it  at  last — stood 
up  there  to  watch  and  to  see,  ay,  and  be 
seen  too,  a sign  as  well  as  a symbol  of  re- 
generation. 

If  the  church  could  feel  this,  and  the 
very  wooden  cross  on  top,  what  must  the 
parson  have  felt!  He  was  small  too,  so 
small  that  he  certainly  could  not  have  car- 
ried his  heart,  not  one  day’s  work  of  it, 
around  inside  his  cassock.  He  was  in- 
significant-looking, and  as  pale  as  a white- 
washed house  which  the  owners  cannot 
afford  to  paint.  He  looked  somehow  sec- 
ond-hand too,  something  thrown  away 
from  a different  use  and  picked  up  cheap, 
a made-over  sinner.  To  judge  from  his 
appearance,  he  also  was  small  recommen- 
dation of  his  employer.  Any  of  the  hand- 
some well-dressed  gentlemen  in  the  board- 
ing-house opposite  would  have  made  more 
creditable  ministers;  any  of  the  clerks  in 
the  bar-rooms,  for  bar-rooms  are  more 
particular  about  their  ministrants  than 
churches  are.  Three-fourths  of  the  men 
who  thronged  the  bar-rooms  were  better 
equipped  physically  even  when  they  came 
home  at  night,  some  of  them  stumbling 
against  the  electric-light  poles.  As  for 
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the  clerks  in  the  other  shops,  they  were 
better  dressed  and  better  cared  for  than 
the  Reverend  Herbert  Sting,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  employed  there.  Even  his 
name  was  about  the  poorest  and  least  at- 
tractive in  all  the  catalogue  of  human  ap- 
pellations, as  well  as  the  most  inappropri- 
ate, he  having  wandered  far  away  from 
any  inheritance  of  those  qualities  which 
made  it  a complimentary  ancestral  title. 
When  people  had  objected  to  his  size,  fig- 
ure, color  of  his  hair,  expression  of  his 
face,  accent,  nose,  eyes,  clothes,  and  walk, 
they  filed  one  more  protest  against  the 
whole  business  and  connection  by,  if  they 
were  women,  condemning  the  incongru- 
ous name  of  Sting.  But  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize this  in  the  least.  He  was  as  un- 
conscious of  the  objections  against  his 
name  as  the  little  Marianna  was  of  the 
objections  against  her  neighborhood. 
He  pursued  his  way  as  indomitably  as  if 
he  had  been  called  St.  Paul  or  St.  Augus- 
tine, or  the  British  peerage  rifled  to  cele- 
brate his  aristocracy. 

We  all  know,  though  the  little  girl  did 
not,  whence  the  money  and  directions 
came  for  the  new  church  building.  The 
primal  source,  if  divine,  was  a little  mixed. 
The  congregation  of  the  parish,  through 
its  official  mind,  the  vestry,  had  gradual- 
ly found  out  that  their  church  was  sim- 
ply doing  a breaking  business;  that  while 
the  new  theatre,  started  on  a venture 
next  door,  was  paying  dividends  on  its 
investment,  while  new  and  varied  shops 
multiplied  and  throve  all  around,  while 
each  establishment  could  pay  and  did  pay 
for  its  scores  of  clerks,  its  light,  full  wear 
and  tear,  and  patronage  on  the  increase, 
the  venerable  granite  edifice  had  to  con- 
fess to  a precarious  income  and  a dimin- 
ishing membership,  not  in  a month  fetch- 
ing as  many  to  a sermon  as  went  in  one 
evening  to  the  ballet,  not  in  a year  tak- 
ing in  all  its  alms-basins  as  much  as  went 
into  the  till  of  the  least  patronized  saloon 
of  them  all  in  a month.  They  could  not, 
do  what  the  financiering  vestry  would, 
make  the  two  ends  meet,  the  debt  and 
credit  ends,  without  a break  in  the  middle 
to  sprout  out  in  another  cancerous  debt. 
And  so  the  fact  was  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
guised that  the  old  church,  which  had 
risen  out  of  the  early  virtues,  was  slowly 
sinking  under  the  later  vices  of  the  city — 
sinking  as  surely  as  at  one  time  it  was  be- 
lieved all  stone  buildings  would  sink  and 
disappear  in  the  marshy  soil  of  the  place. 
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They  reduced  and  reduced  the  salary  of 
the  minister  until  living  within  it  was  a 
feat  of  prestidigitation;  they  lowered  and 
lowered  the  gas  bill  until  service  became 
an  effort  of  memory ; as  for  fires,  the  zeal 
of  devotion  was  all  the  guarantee  the  blood 
could  obtain  against  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, and  catarrh;  and  then,  when  these 
measures  had  also  reduced  the  congrega- 
tion and  certified  the  financial  failure,  they 
determined  to  sell  the  church  and  trans- 
port the  proceeds  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment into  a more  progressive,  enterprising 
district,  to  plant  their  cross  where  souls 
would  not  only  come  to  be  saved,  but  pay 
for  it.  As  for  the  vicious  souls  round 
about  who  had  neglected  their  opportuni- 
ties and  obligations,  they  were  to  be  left 
quietly  behind  in  the  evacuation,  to  make 
what  terms  they  could  with  the  euemy. 

After  a little  advertisement  and  judi- 
cious puffing  the  old  church  was  sold — 
all  sold,  with  the  ground  it  stood  upon; 
its  outfit  and  its  infit  too,  though  this 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  trans- 
fer. Its  consecration,  its  dedication,  the 
pious  will  of  the  old  gentleman  who  had 
bequeathed  the  lots  to  the  parish,  its  mem- 
ories and  associations,  its  spirits  of  dead 
ministers  who  had  read  and  preached 
from  its  pulpit,  with  the  spirits  of  dead 
congregations  who  had  sat  under  them 
iu  the  pews;  the  graces  strengthened  by 
confirmation,  the  hungers  stilled  by  the 
Lord’s  supper,  the  marriage  troths  plight- 
ed at  the  altar,  the  baptismal  vows  taken 
at  the  font,  and  the  cold  dark  place  in 
front  where  the  dead  rested  one  moment 
more  in  church,  amid  life,  to  hear  once 
more  the  promise  of  resurrection,  ere  they 
went  their  way  to  the  tomb  to  await  its 
fulfilment — all  sold,  with  the  roofing  and 
flooring  and  guttering,  the  glass  and  slate 
and  gas  fixtures. 

“Sold  out  of  house  and  home  on  ac- 
count of  failure  in  business,”  the  Saviour 
like  any  one  else. 

Walking  around  the  banquette  which 
had  once  encircled  the  church,  day  after 
day,  night  after  night — for  the  spot  had 
a fascination  for  him — the  Reverend  Her- 
bert had  strange  thoughts  and  fancies, 
particularly  at  night,  the  unreal  thoughts 
and  fancies  that  spring  from  unknown 
seed  in  the  virgin  soil  of  a young  mind. 

“ Did  not  the  stars  hanging  so  low 
over  the  low  flat  city,  threatening  to 
fall  with  their  weight  and  brightness  into 
it  —did  not  the  stars  miss  the  tall  square 
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steeple  which  thrust  itself  up  amongst- 
them,  and  made  of  them  jewels  to  orna- 
ment its  weather-beaten  head  ? And  the 
mom,  shedding  its  benefaction  of  light 
over  all  buildings  alike,  good  and  bad, 
humble  and  rich,  did  it,  in  the  monoto- 
nous expanse  of  roofs  and  chimneys,  look 
for  the  peaks  and  gables  which  it  must 
have  been  a delight  to  gild  and  beautify  ? 
It  had  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
rising  damp  and  red  from  the  marsh,  and 
received  the  last  as  the  great  fire-ball 
sank  hot  and  dry  into  the  river.  The 
atmosphere  which  had  been  ploughed  by 
the  vigorous  bell,  it  had  closed  in  over 
the  space,  and  rippled  with  many  sounds 
and  noises,  but  none  which  could  have 
rejoiced  it  like  the  brazen  clang  which 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  rainy 
Sundays  and  dominate  the  violent  thun- 
der. 

The  little  minister  could  always  see  the 
church,  however,  a ghastly  airy  structure, 
hovering  over  the  old  foundations  in  puri- 
fied resurrection,  and  he  loved  to  think  he 
could  see,  though  he  knew  he  could  not, 
the  figure  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  wan- 
dering around  his  alienated  domain  in- 
cognito, like  some  deposed,  ill-treated  heir, 
without  rancor,  but  in  all  love  and  for- 
giveness looking  after  those  interests  con- 
nected with  his  property,  those  entailed 
possessions  which  could  not  be  sold  or 
bartered  without  his  consent:  a little 
singingbeggar  girl,  a gambling  newsboy,  a 
desperate  woman,  or  an  unprincipled  man 
— the  outcast,  the  cripple,  the  inebriate. 
Wherever  he  imagined  this  white-clad, 
barefooted  visitor  going,  there  went  Her- 
bert. He  bent  over  what  he  saw  Him  bend 
over,  he  touched  what  he  saw  Him  touch, 
he  spoke  what  he  heard  Him  utter.  He 
accompanied  Him  into  places  where  none 
but  He  and  the  police  could  go  with  im- 
punity, and  he  ministered  with  Him  at 
times  when  no  police  could  have  been 
paid  to  remain.  He  never  faltered  in 
thought  or  deed.  In  truth,  if  all  the 
wickedness  in  the  world  had  been  stored 
for  deposit  in  Herbert’s  heart,  he  could 
not  have  known  more  about  it,  been 
less  shocked  at  it,  and  if  he  himself  had 
invented  all  loathsome  diseases  of  the 
soul  and  body,  he  could  not  have  more 
readily  applied  the  antidote  or  suggested 
the  alleviation. 

In  the  delirium  of  agony  sufferers  would 
sometimes  take  him,  the  accessory,  for  the 
principal,  and  so  hail  and  bless  him,  not- 
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withstanding  the  contradiction  of  his 
threadbare  clothes  and  homely  features. 

As  he  saw  the  old  church  pulled  down, 
the  idea  came  to  Herbert  that  another  one 
must  be  built  in  the  place  of  it.  The 
idea  came  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  ride  in  the  cars  to 
the  desirably  progressive  locality  selected 
by  the  vestry;  to  all  those  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  like  cats  to  the  old 
locality,  for  romantic  reasons,  over  which 
they,  like  cats,  have  no  control ; to  all  the 
constitutional  kickers  against  authority, 
civil  or  religious ; to  all  lukewarm  enemies 
or  lukewarm  friends  of  the  empirical  ves- 
try; to  the  Sunday-school  children  who 
felt  perhaps,  and  were,  more  aggressive 
than  all.  The  idea  came  to  a sufficient 
variety  and  number  to  warrant  co-opera- 
tion in  an  effort,  and  the  effort  was  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  bring  from  an  idea 
into  being  the  identical  little  church  of 
this  story. 

It  is  almost  as  much  labor  to  destroy  as 
to  build  a church.  They  could  not  shoot 
it  down  with  cannon,  they  could  not  burn 
it  down  in  the  good  old  way.  The  carpen- 
ters did  the  best  they  could  with  peace- 
able instruments  and  peaceable  hearts, 
reversing  the  natural  order  of  their  pro- 
fession, travelling  down  from  the  topmost 
spire  of  the  steeple,  prizing  out  posts,  chis- 
elling out  bricks,  brick  by  brick,  down 
to  the  foundation.  The  first  tap  of  the 
hammer  sounded  to  poor  Herbert  like  a 
slap  on  a dead  giant’s  face. 

It  was  all  so  solid,  so  massive,  the  plan 
wras  so  perfect,  the  materials  so  good,  the 
workmanship  so  honest!  If  it  had  only 
been  a prosperous  church  it  might  have 
lasted  ages.  Nothing  would  totter,  no- 
thing would  fall,  nothing  would  even 
shake  itself  loose;  it  was  a unanimous 
position  of  resisting  protest,  passive  sta- 
bility: “ I can  be  destroyed,  but  I cannot 
surrender.” 

At  last  it  was  all  taken  down,  and 
the  dismembered  parts  buried,  contractors 
only  knew  where,  second-hand  stuff  from 
churches  fetching  no  higher  price  than 
from  any  other  edifice.  The  space  was 
cleared  and  swept,  and  with  bright  new 
material  a grand  circus  was  erected  in  it, 
a show  and  a wonder  to  the  banquette 
idlers.  The  ring  was  described  in  what 
had  been  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
trapezes  hung  from  the  ceiling,  the  or- 
chestra sat  in  the  old  altar.  Through  the 
doors  on  the  side,  where  surpliced  boys 
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and  ministers  used  to  march  singing,  the 
horses  pranced  and  clowns  tumbled  and 
velocipede  girls  whirled.  A grand  nov- 
elty circus,  so  it  was,  a magnificent  cir- 
cus, aud  patronized  by  such  numbers  that 
managers  and  performers  were  not  only 
paid,  but  munificently  paid,  and  were  mak- 
ing a happy  fortune  out  of  it.  So  much 
so  that  if  the  church  people  had  only  had 
the  wit  to  do  themselves  that  which  they 
had  sold  out  for  others  to  do,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  construct  a grand  cathe- 
dral in  the  new  fashion  locality,  and  paid 
people  well  for  attending  it. 

The  circus  was  octagonal,  with  arched 
sides,  and  under  every  arch  were  places  of 
attractive  resort  of  all  kinds,  and  so  at- 
tractive that  at  night  frightened  inhab- 
itants screamed,  whistled,  rattled  in  vain 
for  policemen,  until  some  volunteer  would 
hasten  thither  and  fish  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice out  of  one  of  the  octagonal  rooms,  as 
surely  as  a boy  in  spring-time  fishes  larvae 
out  of  a wasp’s  nest. 

The  minister  thought  many  a time  what 
a miraculous  draught  St.  Peter  would 
make  again  if  he  could  but  cast  his  net 
over  the  wrhilom  place  of  worship ! 

When  the  little  Dago  girl  had  nothing 
more  to  look  at,  when  walls,  roof,  floor, 
and  cross  were  in  place,  pews  carried  in, 
shavings  and  blocks  carried  out,  workmen 
dismissed,  she  naturally  concluded  that 
the  church  was  completed  and  ready  for 
the  abode  of  Him  to  whom  it  belonged. 
She  knew  no  more  of  the  inside  workings 
of  a church  than  of  the  inside  workings 
of  a clock,  and  Herbert  was  very  little 
wiser  than  the  child,  for  it  was  his  first 
church.  The  quantity  of  springs  and 
machinery  necessary  was  enough  to  sur- 
prise and  confuse  a tyro.  The  ladies 
came  in,  from  whence  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  could  tell;  they  swarmed  about 
the  church  like  insects  about  sugar,  only 
they  possessed  organization.  By  author- 
ity of  what  tradition,  by  order  of  what 
transmissions  or  laying  on  of  hands,  in 
what  version  of  the  Testament,  Old  or 
New,  they  read  their  title  and  commission, 
or  whether  they  had  any  authority,  divine 
or  human,  for  it  at  all,  whether  the  whole 
legislation  was  not  an  unwarranted  act  of 
assumption,  Herbert  did  not  question  or 
investigate  the  matter.  He  quietly  sub- 
mitted, and  with  his  church  bowed  under 
the  guild  to  whose  mysterious  care  the 
parish  had  by  occult  power  been  confided. 
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The  guild  was  composed  of  chapters,  and 
the  chapters  were  so  numerous  that  every 
active  worker  was  fractionally  represented 
in  them,  to  look  after  some  fractional  di- 
vision of  the  church,  the  service,  and  the 
minister.  It  takes  a very  large  church  to 
woman  all  its  chapters,  and  provide  meet- 
ing-places for  them.  Judge  how  the  little 
church  was  taxed  for  both,  when  they  all 
came  together,  condensed  as  it  were,  on 
special  occasions:  Building,  Altar,  Vest- 
ment. Choir,  Library,  Sunday-school,  In- 
dustrial School,  Mission,  Visiting  chapters, 
with  presidents,  vice-presidents,  secreta- 
ries, treasurers, and  members.  They  atoned 
for  the  smallness  of  their  number  by  the 
multitude  of  their  opinions;  they  repre- 
sented not  a volume,  but  a library  of  dis- 
senting sentiments  worthy  the  greatest 
church  in  the  land.  There  were  just 
about  days  enough  in  the  week  to  contain 
the  meetings,  and  none  left  over  for  pacifi- 
cation, except  Sunday,  which  grew  in  im- 
portance as  a kind  of  44  Truce  of  God,” 
without  which  church  business  would 
have  been  an  unfinished  story.  For  in- 
stance, whoever  crossed  Mrs.  Bunnyfea- 
ther  in  the  Altar  Chapter,  crossed  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Choir,  the  president  of  the  Vis- 
iting, the  treasurer  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  the  vice-president  of  the  Library  chap- 
ters. and  broke  a quorum  in  all  the  other 
chapters.  And  when  Mrs.  Goodenough 
(which  is  a name  the  constitution  should 
forbid)  was  made  to  weep  by  unkind  re- 
marks over  the  laundrying  of  the  Rever- 
end Herbert's  one  vestment — a shrunken, 
narrow,  transparent  surplice — parliamen- 
tary rules  were  suspended  by  acclamation 
until  the  sensitive  lady  was  soothed  and 
the  remarker  rebuked,  for  it  was  an  early 
Monday  morning,  and  never  a meeting 
could  have  been  held  during  the  week. 
After  he  had  learned  by  practice  and  dis- 
cipline to  steer  clear  of  organizations,  the 
young  minister  found  that  he  could  not 
walk  from  portal  to  pulpit  without  trip- 
ping against  individual  solicitude.  The 
motherly  ones  were  always  there  to  ten- 
der advice,  the  sisterly  ones  to  ask  it,  and 
poor  as  he  was  pecuniarily,  and  thin  and 
miserable  to  look  at,  there  was  not  a 
mother  among  them  who  did  not  accuse 
some  other  mother  of  trying  to  catch  him 
for  a daughter,  and  not  a sister  whose 
heart  did  not  occasionally  beat  with  ill 
feeling  against  some  other  sister  on  ac- 
count of  him. 

But  though  to  the  pastor  they  all  ap- 
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peared  to  be  pulling  in  as  many  different 
directions  as  there  were  names  in  the 
chapters,  the  general  tendency  was  for- 
ward, and  the  church  was  jerked  and  pull- 
ed and  tugged  along  through  October, 
November,  and  into  December  without 
more  than  one  serious  stalling  a week, 
and  a jar  a day.  If  they  had  not  been 
women,  and  the  man  a Herbert,  it  would 
have  jolted  into  some  big  rut  and  staid 
there  forever,  a wreck  on  time,  and  never 
have  reached  December  at  all,  not  to  speak 
of  Christmas  Eve. 

The  little  Marianna  had  changed  her 
position.  She  had  crossed  over  the  street, 
and  now  sat  with  the  baby  in  her  arms 
in  a corner  of  the  stone  steps.  Sheltered 
from  the  rain,  there  was  little  cold  to 
dread ; the  bright  blue  sky  overhead  was 
as  Sicilian  as  her  own  hair  and  features. 
She  silently  watched  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  young  priest,  as  she  called 
him,  the  assembling  and  disbanding  of 
the  various  yet  unvaried  committees,  the- 
orizing perhaps  on  the  passers-by,  who 
seemed  to  be  arbitrarily  separated  in  kind 
and  degree  by  the  different  hours  of  the 
day,  and  walked  along  in  their  different 
costumes  on  their  different  avocations  as 
if  fulfilling  some  predestined  fate  rather 
than  individual  volition.  The  passers-by 
must  have  theorized  about  her.  Immov- 
ably constant,  she  was  to  them  as  fixed 
in  her  place  as  if  she  had  been  built  there 
with  the  church,  or  sculptured  and  set  up 
for  ornament.  A pretty  ornament,  and 
not  inappropriate,  for  she  had  the  proper 
turn  of  the  neck,  the  proper  droop  of  the 
shoulders,  the  sweet,  modest,  soft  eyes,  and 
the  proper  clasp  of  the  arms  around  an 
infant  which  God  has  given  to  her  na- 
tion that  sculptors  might  have  a model, 
that  painters  might  paint,  and  mankind 
know  the  portrait  of  the  Madonna. 

The  young  priest  sat  almost  as  immov- 
ably in-doors  when  the  church  business 
was  all  transacted,  the  chapters  all  gone, 
and  he  and  the  good  Lord  were  in  the 
way  of  no  one,  except  Mrs.  Bunny  feather, 
who  worried  over  his  conduct,  thinking 
it  altogether  inexplicable,  if  not  improper, 
not  to  mention  Roman istic,  necessitating 
a new  chapter— Ministerial  Conduct. 

One  evening  in  December,  at  the  time 
when  the  sinking  sun  made  rainbows 
through  the  western  windows,  and  his 
thoughts  travelled  easiest  the  heaven- 
ward journey,  a woman  rushed  up  the 
aisle  of  the  church  to  the  altar,  a pale. 
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wild-eyed  woman,  holding  a bundle  in 
her  arms. 

“Will  you  christen  her,  sir? — will  you 
christen  her?  For  God’s  sake  christen 
her,  to  save  her  soul !”  She  held  the  bun- 
dle toward  him,  and  began  to  untie,  un- 
wind, untwist  it,  with  fingers  all  disobe- 
dient and  astray  as  to  their  proper  voca- 
tions, and  so  slow  that  her  feet  began  to 
give  way,  and  she  would  have  fallen  on 
her  hopelessly  entangled  bundle  if  he  had 
not  caught  it  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  eased  her  to  the  ground. 

“I’m  only  dizzy,  sir — I’m  only  dizzy 
and  weak.  I’ve  just  been  discharged  from 
the  Charity  Hospital.” 

She  lay  back  against  the  steps  of  the 
altar  and  closed  her  eyes.  Shade  after 
shade  of  gray  and  blue  pallor  palled  over 
her  thin,  pinched  features.  Her  long 
limbs  lay  stiff  and  straight  under  her  cal- 
ico gown,  as  they  had  lain  under  the 
sheets  of  her  cot  at  the  hospital.  As  she 
vibrated  back  and  forth  in  and  out  of 
unconsciousness  her  cheek  sank  wearily 
against  the  step,  as  if  it  were  a soft  pil- 
low, or  turned  away,  repulsed  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  timber.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  rise  or  to  look  at  him,  but  talked  along 
dreamily,  almost  deliriously. 

“The  Sisters  would  have  christened 
her,  but  I wouldn’t  let  them.  They 
would  have  put  her  in  one  of  their  asy- 
lums. The  Sisters  would  have  christened 
her,  and  put  her  in  an  asylum.  The  Sis- 
ters—” 


She  became  conscious  of  the  repetitions 
of  her  tongue,  and  by  a struggle  raised 
herself  to  a sitting  posture,  and  relieved 
her  thoughts. 

There  is  no  telling  how  old  a sick  wo- 
man is.  As  she  lay  on  the  ground  she 
looked  weazened  and  shrivelled;  yet  her 
way  of  hiding  her  face  in  her  arm,  and  her 
petulant  opposition,  were  very  childish. 

“There’s  no  need  for  her  to  be  damned 
too,  is  there,  sir?” 

The  face  that  looked  out  from  the  shawl 
was  as  old  as  the  mother's,  and  so  red  and 
wrinkled,  and  with  such  an  unpromising 
outlook  for  the  soul,  that  the  minister  felt 
he  could  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
decided  negative. 

“They  said  she  was  a fine  child;  I’m 
sure  she’s  very  pretty ; don’t  you  think  so, 
sir  ?”  There  was  a huge  stone  font  which 
the  guild  had  begged  from  a pious  stone- 
cutter. It  was  as  large  as  a child’s  bath- 
tub, and  not  unlike  one  in  shape,  a font 
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in  which  babies  by  the  half-dozen  could 
have  been  immersed.  And  there  was  a 
small  pitcher  of  water  which  the  kind  old 
colored  sexton  daily  placed  in  a corner  of 
the  choir  for  the  minister’s  refreshment. 
As  careless  of  the  ritual  as  the  Saviour 
had  been  before  him,  in  all  his  ceremonies, 
ignoring  the  printed  requirements  of  his 
prayer-book  and  trespassing  against  ec- 
clesiastical etiquette  in  almost  every  word 
and  gesture,  Herbert  administered  the  rite, 
humbly  praying  on  his  own  behalf,  at 
the  end  of  it,  that  the  good  Lord  would 
stand  by  him  on  the  last  day,  when  his 
bishop,  before  which  dignitaries  ministers 
like  Herbert  are  the  worms  of  the  earth, 
should  find  out  the  full  irregularity  of 
the  proceeding. 

“What  is  her  name  ?”  he  asked,  not  in 
the  formal  conventional  tone,  for  he  did 
not  venture  to  bring  the  dignity  of  the 
Church  into  the  transaction ; it  was  only 
a matter  of  a fortnight-old  soul,  between 
the  Lord  and  himself. 

The  woman  had  risen.  He  saw  now 
that  she  was  really  young,  and  had  been 
pretty. 

“Oh,  sir,”  with  a twist  of  her  head, 
“do  you  think  Daisy  would  be  too  good 
for  her  ? Daisy  is  such  a beautiful  name. 
I read  about  a Daisy  once  in  a novel.” 

Decidedly  she  was  very  young.  He 
christened  her  Daisy,  and  cast  about  for 
some  saint  with  whom  he  might  take  a 
liberty.  He  remembered  his  mother,  a 
saint,  though  not  in  the  calendar;  her 
name  was  Elizabeth ; so  he  made  up  “ Dai- 
sy Elizabeth,”  and  for  what  an  informal 
baptism  was  worth  the  little  child  in  his 
arms  lay  indebted. 

“I  can  carry  her  now,  sir;  I was  only 
a little  weak ; I should  have  left  the  hos- 
pital yesterday;  my  time  was  up;  but  the 
Sisters  wouldn’t  let  me.  It  was  raining, 
so  they  made  me  stay  one  day  longer.” 

She  was  standing  right  in  a rainbow, 
looking  through  the  colors,  younger  and 
younger,  prettier  and  prettier;  the  church 
was  already  beginning  to  get  dark  in  the 
corners. 

“The  Sisters  were  very  kind;  they 
would  have  put  her — But  I was  an  asy- 
lum girl  myself.” 

Oh,  the  mother-lack  and  the  father-lack 
in  that  plaintive  confession  1 It  sounded 
through  the  little  church  like  a wail  from 
all  the  sun-bonneted,  uniformed  little 
girls  foredoomed  to  heart  misery.  She 
turned,  and  with  uncertain  feet,  unaccus- 
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tomed  to  her  light  weight,  went  out  of 
the  church. 

It  was  a fiction  of  his  imagination,  and 
he  knew  it;  but  if  the  good  Lord  had  been 
there.  He  would  have  followed  her,  would 
have  taken  the  young  woman  under  the 
ai-m  and  conveyed  her  to  a sure,  comfort- 
able retreat,  just  as  Herbert  thought  he 
saw  Him  do,  just  as  Herbert  did  himself. 

There  were  questions  to  be  asked,  infor- 
mation statistically  useful  to  be  obtained. 
As  a clergyman  lie  was  empowered  to  sat- 
isfy bis  curiosity ; but  he  had  none.  Why 
should  he  surmise  sixteen  instead  of  know- 
ing it  ? why  steadfastly  overlook  her  mar- 
riage finger  ?— who  she  was  ? — what  she 
was  ?— a little  woman  with  a child— a new 
mother  in  the  world  with  a pathetic  body 
staggering  from  the  ordeal,  and  a heart 
so  carefully,  so  femininely  concealed. 

She  walked  rapidly,  trying  to  look  busi- 
ness-like, trying  to  deceive  people.  But 
the  white  women  they  met  looked  their 
comments;  the  black  ones  uttered  theirs 
coarsely  with  laughter,  glad  to  find  a flat- 
tering equality  of  vice;  and  the  men— she 
shrank  and  winced  at  every  one  that  pass- 
ed, clinging  more  and  more  helplessly  to 
the  arm  that  supported  her. 

The  sun,  as  usual,  had  saved  cityfuls 
of  warmth  and  brightness  for  Christmas 
week,  and  was  up  bright  and  early  Christ- 
mas Eve,  eager  to  commence  the  dona- 
tion. In  the  gardens  the  bushes  had  still 
a reserve  stock  of  flowers  all  ready  to 
blossom  out  when  the  sun  gave  the  sig- 
nal. May  must  have  effected  a change 
with  December;  for  if  ever  a bright,  joy- 
ous, exhilarating,  bouncing  May  rushed 
in,  rosy  and  laughing,  amongst  the 
months  of  the  year  with  exaggerations  of 
warmth,  show,  glitter,  sunshine,  and  blue 
sky,  that  month,  or  week  of  it,  came  on 
the  24th  of  December  to  a certain  city, 
and  fell  all  in  a heap  around  a certain 
church.  The  largesses  of  nature  were 
imitated,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  peo- 
ple. All  the  poor  had  to  do  was  to  name 
their  menu  for  Christmas  dinner,  and  they 
got  it,  and  the  older,  the  poorer,  the  uglier, 
the  more  disreputable,  the  more  certainty 
of  getting  it.  Christmas  trees  sprouted 
in  every  asylum,  and  if  ever  orphans  had 
occasion  to  forget  the  loss  of  parents  they 
had  it  that  night.  Sunday-schools,  yield- 
ing and  consenting,  finally  embraced 
foolishness,  and  spent  money  hoarded  for 
foreign  missions  on  cakes,  candy,  and 
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lemonade  for  the  heathen  at  home.  Santa 
Claus  was  expected  ubiquitously  in  all 
the  hospitals  in  the  city  at  once,  and  an- 
ticipation thwarted  anodynes  in  the  chil- 
dren’s wards.  The  generous  gave  until 
they  almost  destroyed  all  prospects  for 
future  giving;  the  mean  and  stingy  gave; 
even  the  rich  and  fashionable  gave.  The 
commercial  exchanges  all  gave,  and  the 
clubs  almost  got  a majority  in  favor  of 
the  annual  motion  for  a grand  newsboys’ 
dinner.  The  butchers  sent  compliment- 
ary roasts,  the  grocers  cordials,  the  con- 
fectioners bonbons,  to  their  customers. 
From  the  city  went  oysters,  oranges,  and 
good  wishes  to  the  country;  the  coun- 
try responded  also  with  eggs  and  mon- 
strous turkey-gobblers.  There  may  have 
been  some  unfortunates  who  did  not  re- 
ceive, but  there  were  none  who  did  not 
yield  to  the  season,  climate,  and  the  prod- 
igality of  their  natures  by  giving.  If 
there  were  any  babies  born  on  Christmas 
Eve — and  there  must  be  some,  for  it  is  said 
they  are  born  half-minutely  all  over  the 
world— and  if  they  had  any  recollection 
whatever  of  the  blessed  kingdom,  they 
must  have  stifled  their  sharp  birth-cry 
of  disappointment,  pain,  and  regret,  for 
this  spot  of  earth  was  so  full  of  good-will, 
so  bright,  so  redolent  of  flowers  and  peace, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  glad  to  come  here. 

“But,”  thought  Herbert,  walking  his 
beat  from  the  old  church  to  the  new, 
“the  reachings  of  money  are  limited. 
There  are  other  wants  fliat  need  other 
currency.  Empty  hearts  may  be  hung 
like  empty  stockings  on  Christmas  trees 
this  night  which  no  Santa  Claus  is  com- 
ing to  fill — the  mother  who  sits  by  an 
empty  cradle,  the  husband  who  stretches 
out  his  arms  in  the  dead  of  night  for  his 
absent  wife,  and  the  wife  swathing  her 
bleeding  heart  in  widow’s  weeds.  The 
old  pensioners,  looking  around  vainly 
in  their  eleemosynary  shelter  for  com- 
rade, kith  and  kin,  to  pass  the  feast-night, 
chide  death  for  tarrying.  The  old  maid, 
my  cousin  Ruth,  who  sits  in  a grudging 
home  sewing  for  another’s  children,  who 
mock  at  her  loneliness  and  lovelessness, 
sees,  alas!  the  vision  of  her  own  chil- 
dren that  might  have  beenl  And  the 
old  bachelor  sitting  in  his  club  window, 
drinking  whiskey  and  water  to  keep  up 
his  spirits  and  frighten  away  the  ghosts 
of  the  past:  the  realities  of  the  present, 

his  sordidness,  meanness,  selfishness,  what 
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exorcism  did  he  exercise  against  them  ? 
An  asylum  boy  or  a sick  child  in  the  hos- 
pital is  happier  on  Christmas  Eve  than 
he!” 

Night  had  fallen  as  low  as  it  could  over 
the  broad  brilliant  street.  The  tall  elec- 
tric-light poles  held  the  darkness  aloof 
like  a canopy  over  the  saturnalia.  The 
deep  narrow  shops  from  under  their  beet- 
ling galleries  gleamed  out  Golconda  splen- 
dors. In  the  show-windows  jewels  and 
precious  metals,  brocades  and  laces,  pic- 
tures, porcelains,  fans,  feathers,  and  crys- 
tals, were  displayed  as  mere  advertise- 
ments of  the  greater  beauties  within. 
Violets,  roses,  and  jasmines  mingled  their 
fragrance  on  the  flower  corner,  and  al- 
most beautified— so  sweet  and  fresh  they 
were — the  withered,  faded  faces  of  their 
venders,  the  flower  girls  of  half  a century 
ago.  The  bauquettes  held  their  usual 
kirmess  of  nations:  white,  black,  yellow, 
in  rags,  in  silks,  in  velvets,  old,  young, 
middle-aged,  handsome  and  hideous,  and 
a Babel  of  tongues,  which  taxed  the  ver- 
satility of  the  noisy  itinerant  peddlers, 
who  had  brought  a new  stock  of  wares, 
impudence,  and  wit  for  Christmas  Eve. 

Christmas  was  setting  in  in  earnest, 
the  tropical,  maddening,  typical  Christ- 
mas of  the  place;  Christmas  that  comes 
but  once  a year,  to  make  good  the  long, 
dull,  hot  days  of  summer;  to  defy  the 
chill,  pleasureless  days  of  old  age;  to  re- 
mind young  and  old  of  the  shortness  of 
life  and  the  sweetness  of  it.  The  horn- 
blowing had  commenced  too — all  sorts  of 
horns,  blown  by  all  sorts  of  lips.  Great 
horns  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  tall  men, 
bestridden  by  manikins,  and  blown  by  a 
united  effort;  little  horns  tooted  by  street 
ragamuffins,  impudently  blown  in  the 
faces  or  maliciously  blown  in  the  ears  of 
the  dignified  and  unwary.  Horns  by 
scores,  by  fifties,  by  hundreds,  matching 
the  lights  by  their  multitude,  involving 
ears  as  well  as  eyes  in  their  confusion. 
Joyous,  melancholy,  melodious,  and  dis- 
cordant horns;  horns  that  produced 
tunes,  and  horns  that  were  barren  of  all 
but  noise;  exciting,  fretting,  whipping  up 
the  blood,  kindling  it  like  tinder,  send- 
ing it  off  in  screams  and  explosions  like 
the  fire  crackers  that  danced  on  the  streets 
under  the  horses’  feet.  The  subtle  noc- 
turnal influences,  the  excitation  of  mon- 
ey-spending, the  delicious  consciousness 
of  losing  self-control,  the  extravagances, 
the  unrestricted  expressions,  the  hilarity, 


the  equalities,  the  friction  of  humanity, 
the  grotesque  banquette  procession,  where 
out  of  strange  faces  gleamed  eyes  bright 
with  incipient  contagion  of  vicious  blood: 
Christmas  with  a latent  symptom  of  orgy 
in  it. 

Herbert  looked  not  above  for  the  aerial 
spires  of  the  old  church,  nor  about  on  the 
Vision  which  usually  guided  his  steps;  it 
was  not  His  hour  yet.  He  hastened  on 
and  around  the  corner,  and  reached  his 
own  little  church.  His  hand  was  on  the 
door  to  close  it.  “Should  every  house 
be  open  and  hospitable  on  this  His  birth- 
night  and  not  His  own  sanctuary  ? Who 
am  I,  that  I should  selfishly  be  His  only 
guest  He  propped  it  wide  open,  as  if 
for  service,  and  entered  the  gray  gloom 
inside.  The  electric  light  over  the  way 
threw  a mild  radiance  up  the  aisle  to  the 
steps  of  the  chancel,  garnished  for  the 
morrow’s  feast. 

The  labors  of  all  the  committees  of 
ladies  had  ended,  and  so,  he  hoped,  had 
tlieir  wranglings  over  the  decorations. 
The  wranglings  were  not  to  be  charged 
to  their  discredit,  for  the  excitement  of 
the  day  was  upon  them,  and  the  vexing 
contrast  between  the  poverty  of  their  own 
and  the  wealth  of  other  churches.  Their 
hearts  (foolish  women's  hearts)  hankered 
after  possibilities  beyond  attainment, 
their  spirits  grieved  over  the  acute  disap- 
pointment of  what  could  not  be,  and  their 
tongues  became  partisans  and  dissemi- 
nators of  discontent.  If  the  motto  had 
been  “Discord  and  Ill-will,”  instead  of 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
appropriate  to  the  state  of  mind  which 
pervaded  the  discussions  as  to  where  it 
should  be  hung. 

He  had  a lamp  in  the  choir  and  books 
for  evenings  when  he  felt  inclined  to 
pursue  the  vast  science  of  theology,  of 
which  he  was  lamentably  ignorant.  To- 
night lie  waited  until  his  eyes  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  quieting  obscu- 
rity, and  his  ears  delivered  of  the  noisy 
abandonment  of  the  street  sounds.  It  was 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  preparations 
were  meagre,  hardly  less  so  than  those  on 
the  original  night  in  the  stable.  Nothing 
hut  greens  and  mosses  from  the  swamp, 
to  he  got  at  the  small  expense  of  hiring 
a cart  to  haul  them  in.  They  garlanded 
the  rails  and  table  and  desk  and  the 
huge  font,  which  resembled,  indeed,  a ver- 
itable manger.  The  dimly  transparent 
windows,  three  on  each  side,  piercing  the 
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thick  walls,  looked  with  their  pendent 
wreaths  like  marble  tablets  with  funereal 
cypress  memorials  to  the  dead.  The  ef- 
fect would  not  have  been  festal  were  it 
not  for  the  star.  It  shone  over  the  altar 
on  a shield  of  green— the  donation  and 
triumph  of  Mrs.  Goodenough,  the  humil- 
iation of  Mrs.  Bunnyfeather.  A beauti- 
ful star  (frosted  with  some  glistening 
powder),  a white,  radiant,  diamond  star, 
a gleaming  spirit  star,  a silvery  effigy 
of  the  joyous  living  ones  in  the  heavens 
outside,  shining  on  its  green  shield  as  if 
from  the  cavernous  mouth  of  some  sub- 
terranean mystery.  For  it  did  shine  and 
gleam  and  glisten  in  the  dark  damp 
church  for  all  the  world  as  its  celestial 
prototype  shone  and  gleamed  and  glis- 
tened in  the  East  above  the  trackless  des- 
ert to  the  astonished  eyes  of  watching 
shepherds.  Whether  helped  thereto  by 
unseen  celestial  sources  or  by  some  re- 
flected, refracted  contribution  from  out- 
side electricity,  or  whether  it  burned  with 
an  effulgence  cleverly  contrived  by  Mrs. 
Goodenough,  it  was  the  star's  own  secret 
where  the  illuminating  power  came  from  ; 
and  the  eloquence,  too,  with  which  it  spoke 
to  the  little  minister,  speaking  as  it  spoke 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  driving  him  to 
his  knees  as  it  drove  the  shepherds  to 
their  feet,  forcing  him  to  bow  his  head 
and  hide  his  face  in  the  moist,  odorifer- 
ous leaves  of  the  chancel  rail. 

“ Out  of  the  night, 

Into  the  light, 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  lead  !” 

A band  of  negro  singers  paused  on  the 
steps  outside,  trying  their  voices  together 
before  starting  on  their  Saturday  night 
round,  stringing  their  improvised  rhymes 
to  suit  the  occasion,  carelessly  hitting  or 
missing  the  sense  to  satisfy  sound,  the  ac- 
cordion playing  an  interminable  pulsa- 
ting accompaniment. 

“ Out  of  the  soil, 

Out  of  the  toil, 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  lead  I” 

The  weird,  thrilling  falsetto,  a ventrilo- 
quial  voicing  of  a distant  woman’s  plaint, 
griped  the  heart  like  a spasm.  Fainter 
and  fainter  they  sang,  marching  away, 
keeping  step  down  the  street,  trailing  the 
tune  after  them  long  after  the  words  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  blare  of  horns,  the 
fusillade  of  fire  crackers,  and  the  indis- 
tinct murmur  of  tumult  that  surged  and 
rolled  like  a near  tempest. 

“Let  us^stand  in  here,  Harry;  I can 
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tell  you  better.  There’s  such  a din  out 
there.  It's  a church — the  little  church.” 

A woman  led  the  way  in,  more  at 
home,  as  women  are,  in  churches.  She 
caught  him  by  the  hand  and  drew  him  up 
the  aisle,  in  the  path  of  light,  out  of  dan- 
ger of  overhearing  or  being  seen  from  the 
street. 

“It’s  a church,  but  God  knows  we 
mean  no  harm  or  disrespect.”  She  had 
the  soft  accent  of  English  that  has  grown 
alongside  of  French.  She  barely  came 
up  to  his  shoulder — not  that  she  was  so 
small,  but  he  was  so  tall.  He  had  length, 
breadth,  and  strength  in  him  for  two 
men. 

“ Well,  what  is  it,  Janey  ?” 

His  low  voice  was  rich  and  sweet  with 
love  and  premature  concession.  He  must 
have  taken  both  her  hands  in  his  while  he 
said  it. 

44  No,  no,  Harry;  don’t  touch  me.  I — ” 

Now  that  the  time  was  come,  she  did 
not  know  how  to  begin  it.  Should  she 
begin  it  at  all  ? How  sweet  not  to!  To 
go  on  and  on  in  uncertainty,  but  in  love, 
to  vacillate  another  fortnight,  and  then 
another,  to  temporize ! 

44  Is  it  about  to-morrow,  Janey  ?” 

“ Yes,  Harry.”  She  was  more  resolute 
than  her  voice.  44 1 want  to  tell  you  I 
can’t;  indeed  I can’t.  You  must  give  me 
back  my  word;  I cannot  keep  my  prom- 
ise.” 

“Janey ! Janey ! are  you  in  earnest  ?” 

“It’s  no  use,  Harry;  I’ve  tried  and 
tried.  I thought  I would  be  able  to  do 
my  duty  to  both ; but  it’s  no  use.  I made 
up  my  mind  to-day,  and  Christmas  is  as 
good  a time  as  any.  When  I saw  every- 
body to-day  so  pleasant  and  happy — ah, 
me!”  She  stopped  a moment.  “It's 
been  before  me  for  some  time.  To  go 
away  from  the  children  now  is  simply  to 
give  them  over  to  the  bad;  the  only 
chance  for  them  to  be  better  is  for  me  to 
stay  with  them.  I’ve  waited  and  waited 
with  hope  and  courage;  I’m  at  the  end 
of  both ; and  I thought  that  Louisa  one 
day  would  make  an  effort;  but  she  has 
less  thought,  less  industry,  than  ever.  I 
thought  that  father  would — The  boys,  I 
mean — the  boys  are  getting 'worse  and 
worse.  Never  a day  but  I expect  to  be 
called  home  by  some  dreadful  messenger, 
ever  since  Johnnie  was  run  over  by  the 
dummy.  They  curse;  they  smoke;  they 
run  the  streets  from  morning  till  night; 

they  will  not  go  to  school;  they  will  not 
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do  anything  but  hang  around  the  corner 
groceries  and  theatres.  It  will  be  drink- 
ing next,  I suppose;  and  gambling  and 
pistols  and  knives,  if  not  the  gallows  at 
the  end !” 

“Why,  Janey,  Janey,  little  woman!” 

“No,  Harry.  The  time  has  come  for 
me  to  do  something  about  it.  I fear  I 
have  not  done  my  duty.  It  rises  before 
me  at  night,  when  I go  to  bed,  that  it 
might  all  have  been  different.  Instead 
of  working  out,  I should  have  worked  at 
home.  My  thoughts  go  too  much  to  you ; 
they  should  all  go  to  them.  How  can 
I think  of  leaving  them  forever!  Who 
would  feed  them  ? Who  would  look  af- 
ter them  ? What  would  become  of  them  ? 
What  would  become  of  my  peace  of 
mind?” 

“Bring  them  all  with  you,  Jane/! 
bring  them  all  with  you!” 

“No,  Harry;  you  know  I cannot;  I 
will  not  do  that.  Besides,  there's  father. 
There’s  only  one  thing  to  do.  I must 
give  up  trying  to  do  two  things.  God 
has  settled  my  life  for  me.  He  has  put 
those  children  in  my  charge,  and  father. 
And,  Harry,  you  must  find  some  one  else 
to  be  your  wife,  some  one  who  can  bring 
more  to  you  than  I — more  heart,  more 
time,  more  youth,  more  beauty,  less  dis- 
grace and  shame.  If  it  had  been  differ- 
ent! Harry,  it  is  harder  on  me  than  on 
you ! Harry,  Harry,  you  should  help  me 
out!” 

She  would  not  let  him  touch  her,  but 
all  the  time  her  hands  were  holding  fast 
to  his  arms,  to  his  hands,  travelling  over 
the  front  of  his  coat. 

He  did  not  help  her  out  at  all;  listen- 
ing to  her  speech  in  dull,  dazed  silence. 

“Instead  of  getting  married  to-morrow 
as  I promised,  we  must  part;  and — and  it 
is  better  I should  never  see  you  again.” 
Through  the  incoherence  of  mind  and 
thought  there  was  a driving  determination 
in  her  mind  which  urged  her  on  with  des- 
perate recklessness  of  the  pain  in  her 
heart  and  the  pain  in  his.  “May  God 
keep  and  bless  you,  Harry ! and  may  some 
other  woman  love  you  as  I do,  and  be  to 
you  what  I cannot!”  She  raised  herself 
on  tiptoe,  and  put  her  hands  up  to  his 
face,  her  fingers  sinking  in  his  soft  bushy 
beard.  She  pulled  him  down  to  her,  seek- 
ing his  lips  in  the  dark  with  her  lips,  and 
kissed  him  once,  twice. 

“ Janey ! Janey ! If  you  throw  me  off, 
you  throiv  me  to  the  devil !” 
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“ Harry ! Harry !”  she  screamed ; “don’t, 
don’t  say  that!” 

She  put  her  arms  out  again  toward  him ; 
he  was  gone.  ‘ 4 Harry !”  She  ran  out  of 
the  church  after  him,  down  the  steps,  up 
the  street;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
She  crossed  from  one  side  street  to  the 
other,  looking  for  the  tall,  straight,  burly 
figure.  She  heard  a step  behind  her,  and 
paused;  it  sounded  familiar;  she  had  to 
press  her  hands  down  over  her  beating 
heart. 

“ My  pretty  one!” 

She  struck  at  the  proffered  hand  and 
leering,  unknown  face.  “ If  Harry  were 
only  there  to  protect  her!” 

In  her  flight  from  insult  she  instinc- 
tively abandoned  her  search,  and  breath- 
less, trembling,  flew  homeward. 

Harry  had  only  turned  aside  in  the  ves- 
tibule, avoiding  her  in  the  dark  as  she  ran 
after  him.  He  came  back  into  the  church, 
and  sat  on  a bench. 

He  knew  so  little  about  women,  though 
he  knew  and  loved  one. 

He  bent  his  head  down  on  his  crossed 
arms,  swaying  his  body  from  side  to  side 
under  the  mastery  of  passion  which  took 
the  form  of  ungovernable  rage,  and  swept 
all  his  reticence  away. 

44  Curse  it  all! — all! — her  father,  her 
family — throw  me  off! — like  a dog!— pre- 
tend to  love  me!  Lies!  lies!  lies!  I'll 
make  her  repent ! I’ll — ” 

A light  touch  fell  on  his  shoulder.  It 
was  not  Janey,  although  it  was  a figure 
not  any  larger,  a voice  fully  as  soft  and 
tender. 

“Harry,”  said  the  minister — he  knew 
no  other  name  to  call  him  by — “ I heard 
it  all,  and — ” 

“I  don’t  care  who  heard  it!  I don't 
care  if  the  whole  city  heard  it,  from  Car- 
rollton to  the  Barracks !” 

“Hush!  you  have  forgotten  she  told 
you  this  was  a church.” 

44  I’ll  leave  it.  What  did  she  bring  me 
here  for  ? I'll  get  out  of  it.  I’ll  go  on 
the  street.” 

41  Will  you  go  after  her  ?” 

4 4 1 go  after  her  ? I speak  to  her  ? May 
God — I'll  cut  her  on  the  street ! I never 
want  to  lay  eyes  on  her  again!  I’ll  dis- 
grace her!  I'll  drink,  I’ll — ” 

He  could  think  of  nothing  more  certain 
to  hurt  her  than  injury  to  himself. 

4 4 I’ll  go  to  the  devil!  Oh,  she’ll  regret 
it!  She’ll  repent  itl” 

44  Why  should  she  do  it?” 
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“Why!  why!  I know  why.  They’ve 
bedeviled  her  and  pestered  her  at  home 
till  she’s  ’mo6t  crazy.  They’ve  worked 
her  till  she’s  got  no  heart,  body,  nor  soul 
left.  They’ve  dragged  her  down  and 
down  till  her  pride  is  gone,  and  she’s 
ashamed  even  of  me.  Some  of  the  brats 
have  done  something — the  devil  himself 
isn’t  up  to  more  rascality  than  they — or 
her  old  daddy  has  gone  on  another  spree, 
been  locked  up,  or  kept  her  up  all  night 
abusing  her.  Her  wages  are  used  up, 
and  this  Christmas  Eve,  when  all  the 
world  is  a-pleasuring  and  frolicking,  she 
must  go  home  and  sew  till  daylight  to  buy 
bread  and  meat  for  them.  It's — it’s — ” 
His  temper  rose  with  a sudden  bound. 
“Is’t  a hell,  this  world? — the  whole 
world  ?” 

The  pews  shook  under  the  stroke  of  his 
clinched  fist. 

“You  love  her,  then ?”  Herbert  alone 
knew  whether  it  were  a question  or  a 
logical  conclusion  in  his  own  mind. 

“Love  her?  I swear  to  you,  sir,  as 
God  Almighty  hears  me,  I never  loved 
any  woman  on  earth  but  her,  and  she 
knows  it.  I never  shall  love  any  other 
woman.  I ain’t  given  to  talking  about 
it.  I couldn’t  even  tell  her.  There’s  no 
one  knows  it  or  understands  it  but  my- 
self. If  I were  to  think  of  it,  sir,  I 
wouldn’t  work  another  lick.  She  isn’t 
pretty,  and  she  doesn’t  look  young  any 
more,  and  she’s  worked  to  a shadow ; but 
God  knows,  if  I was  on  my  death-bed, 
and  life  would  be  given  me  to  marry  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  world  and  not  her, 
I’d  turn  my  face  to  the  wall  and  die.  I 
want  her!  I want  her!” 

His  face  went  again  into  his  arms. 

“ And  to  think  she  could  throw  me  off 
like  a dog!  I might  just  as  well  go  and 
jump  into  the  river.  It’s  the  end  of  it 
all.  It  is  not  the  look  that  is  in  her, 
sir.”  He  was  up  again  and  talking. 
“ It  is  the  look  about  her.  It’s  the  pale 
face  and  the  sad  eyes;  it’s  the  poor,  thin, 
tired  little  body  I want  to  ease.  It’s  her 
little  slim  feet  I want  to  hold  tight  and 
still  in  my  one  hand.  It’s  her  little  mite 
of  hands  I want  to  give  a holiday  to.” 
He  could  feel  her  little  hands  passing 
over  his  face,  her  fingers  in  his  beard; 
the  tears  gushed  in  his  eyes.  “I  wish  I 
was  dead  and  buried  and  out  of  it  all.” 

“It  would  be  different,”  he  continued, 
after  a silence — the  minister  was  so  mo- 
tionless at  his  side  it  was  the  same  as 
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talking  to  himself — “ It  would  be  differ- 
ent if  I thought  she  was  going  to  be  happy, 
or  comfortable,  or  anything  like ; but  my 
mules — I drive  a float,  sir — have  a better 
time  than  her.  From  morning  till  night 
she’s  going  on  not  enough  fodder  to  keep 
a bird,  and  not  as  much  ease  and  peace  as 
a penitentiary  convict.  Her  father’s  a 
sot,  that’s  all.  They  used  to  be  very  re- 
spectable and  high-minded  before  he  took 
to  drinking.  He  worked  in  a cotton- 
press.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  his 
sinking  now ; it  would  be  a God’s  mercy 
if  he  would  drown  in  a gutter,  or  be 
knocked  over  by  some  of  his  drunken 
gang.  I wonder  she  don’t  take  to  drink 
too!  If  I were  a woman  with  as  little 
chance  as  her  I would.  But  no,  she’ll 
work  and  work  and  kill  herself-— and  that 
will  be  the  end  of  it  all.  They’ve  been  at 
her  again;  they’ve  had  a scene;  I could 
see  she’d  been  crying.  She  doesn’t  know 
what  to  do,  so  she  flings  me  over,  the 
only  friend  she’s  got  in  God’s  wide  world. 
And  that  ain’t  going  to  make  it  easier,  as 
she  thinks.  It  will  kill  her.  Mule  na- 
ture couldn’t  stand  it,  let  alone  woman 
nature. 

“I’d  fixed  it  all.  We  were  to  go  off 
somewhere  to-morrow  and  get  married 
without  any  one  knowing  it.  I was 
afraid  they’d  get  at  her  — the  children. 
I’ve  told  her  over  and  over  again  I’d  take 
care  of  the  children  like — like  children  of 
my  own.”  He  stammered,  for  the  com- 
parison with  him  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
ventional. “ Good  for  nothing  as  the 
children  are,  she  loves  ’em  as  if  she  were 
their  mother,  and  his  own  wife  wasn't  as 
patient  with  him  as  she  is  with  that 
whiskey  barrel  of  a father  of  hers.  I 
’ain’t  got  any  use  for  him,  and  she  can't 
help  seeing  it;  that’s  what  hurts  her.  She 
ought  to  have  had  the  best  and  proudest 
father  in  this  city,  that’s  a fact;  and  God 
ought  to  have  done  better  by  her. 

“Great  Scott!  to  go  around  all  day 
Christmas  with  the  feeling  in  my  heart 
that  Janey  was  my  legally  married  wife ! 
My  sweet,  sad,  tired,  dainty  bit  of  a 
Janey ! And  no  one  know  it — not  a soul — 
until  evening  came  and  time  to  go  home. 
‘Janey,  my  wife,  come  home!’  Paradise 
w ould  have  been  a fool  to  this  earth  then  ; 
and  if  any  man  would  have  dared  say 
it  wasn’t  a merry  Christmas,  I'd  have 
knocked  him  down.  Yes,  sir,  I would. 
It’s  all  ready  and  waiting  for  her — my  lit- 
tle shanty.  I haven’t  slept  in  piy  room 
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since  she  promised  me;  I was  afraid  of 
soiling  or  mussing  something.  I’ve  slept 
out  in  the  stables  with  the  mules.  I own 
two  teams,  sir;  six  of  the  finest  mules  in 
the  city,  and  have  paid  for  them  too,  ev- 
ery cent.  I’ll  never  sleep  in  that  room 
again.  I’ll  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  with 
the  mules  the  rest  of  my  life;  and  this  is 
the  last  bit  of  paper  that  will  ever  carry 
the  name  of  Harry  Farren  to  marry  any 
woman !” 

He  pulled  the  license  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  would  have  torn  it,  but  Herbert  took 
it  out  of  his  hand. 

“ Out  of  the  sin, 

Out  of  the  din, 

Babe  of  Bethlehem,  lead  !” 

The  singers  had  increased  their  follow- 
ing. A battalion’s  tread  resounded  on 
the  pavement.  The  rhymes  taken  up 
from  the  front  were  repeated  down  the 
line,  falling  off  with  the  squeaking  mim- 
icry of  gamins’  voices,  out  of  hearing  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  accordion. 

“.  . . .You  want  to  go  to  the  devil  this 
night  ? The  devil,  no  doubt,  will  give  you 
opportunities  enough. 

14  Out  of  the  dust, 

Out  of  the  lust, 

Babe  of  Bethlehem,  lead  V* 

A shout  hailed  the  locally  and  timely 
successful  hit  of  the  couplet;  the  contri- 
bution of  a stentorian  basso  was  sung 
with  continued  and  deafening  satisfac- 
tion. 

Harry,  nevertheless,  could  hear  what 
the  minister  said,  faint  and  low  as  the 
tones  were.  If  it  had  been  of  a Sunday 
or  daylight,  and  from  pulpit  to  congre- 
gation, he  might  have  recognized  it  as  a 
sermon;  the  disguise  now,  by  time  and 
circumstances,  was  so  complete  that  at  the 
end  of  it  he  stepped  into  the  street  un- 
conscious that  he  had  been  quietly  and 
obediently  listening  to  one. 

However  deficient  in  morality,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  naturally  lenient  statement 
of  their  eldest  sister,  the  little  Wiggenses 
were  not  to  any  perceptible  degree  want- 
ing in  intelligence  where  their  own  inter- 
ests were  concerned.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect Santa  Claus,  like  the  sun,  to  smile 
on  the  just  and  unjust  alike ; indeed,  their 
own  past  Christmas -treeless  experience 
gave  the  lie  to  such  an  expectation,  but 
they  did  hope  this  year  to  manage,  or,  as 
they  put  it,  “get  ahead  of  him.”  As  he 
only  came  once  a year  and  staid  but  a 
short  wliije,  they  determined  to  test  their 
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strength  and  his  perspicacity  by  a short, 
sharp  trial  of  goodness.  With  handsome 
munificence,  they  cancelled  from  their 
minds  all  remembrance  or  even  know- 
ledge of  past  naughtinesses,  calculating 
that  by  conduct  superlatively  exemplary 
for  one  night  and  day  they  would  refute 
for  once,  if  not  for  all,  the  calumny  of 
the  neighbors,  who  persisted  that  the 
“ Wiggenses  didn’t  know  what  good 
was,”  and  render  themselves  worthy  can- 
didates for  those  largesses  which  they 
understood  fell  only  to  the  obedient  and 
pious.  Their  devices  to  this  end  were  va- 
ried and  endless. 

Johnnie — called  “Tippie” — whose  foot 
had  been  amputated  by  the  dummy,  that 
special  rewarder  of  bad  boys,  took  the  in- 
itiative. He  begged,  entreated,  command- 
ed, that  he  should  be  tied  in  bed,  tied  with 
a borrowed  clothes-line,  and  so  restrained 
from  hopping  around  on  the  floor  on  his 
one  foot,  to  the  killing  amusement  of  his 
sister  and  six  brothel's,  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  young  practition- 
er who  attended  him — an  individual  who 
had  far  more  charity  than  brains.  John- 
nie also  requested  and  instructed  them  to 
put  a head  on  him  at  the  first  indication  of 
gab  on  his  part  to  the  old  stick-in-the-mud 
doctor,  and  called  them  all  to  witness  that 
they  might  depose  when  the  time  came 
that  since  that  morning  he  had  not  loos- 
ened the  bandages  to  see  how  the  stump 
was  getting  on  himself,  or  to  show  them, 
though  he  assured  them  they  might  beg 
him  on  their  knees  to  do  it.  And  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  were  not  to  be  outdone, 
though  it  went  hard  with  them,  for  every 
day  it  was  funnier  in  virtue  of  new  origi- 
nal impromptu  variations.  Instead  of 
hiding  behind  doors  to  squeak  and  scratch 
and  whisper  “Rats”  when  the  young  man 
made  his  appearance,  asking  him,  when  he 
went,  about  his  “ ma,”  requesting  a loan 
of  five  dollars,  or  a cigar  for  a light,  pin- 
ning fragments  of  newspaper  to  his  coat 
tails,  and  calling  “Extra!”  behind  him 
down  the  street,  or  by  opposition  show 
and  variety  dancing  behind  his  back  frus- 
trate his  attempts  to  gain  Johnnie's  atten- 
tion— instead  of  this  daily  performance, 
which,  as  noted,  was  never  more  delight- 
ful, they  wished  the  doctor  “good-morn- 
ing” with  such  decorous  politeness  of  tone 
and  manner,  were  so  successful  in  their 
hypocrisy  generally,  that  the  poor  young 
fellow,  having  the  infection  of  the  day 

upon  him,  went  directly  from  the  house  to 
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a fruit  stand,  and  bought  all  the  oranges, 
apples,  and  bananas  he  could  not  afford, 
ordering  them  to  be  delivered  in  sure  se- 
crecy and  mystery  the  next  morning,  that 
Santa  Claus,  the  scapegoat  of  other  peo- 
ple’s generosity,  should  get  the  merit  of 
it.  And  more  recklessly  still,  he  opened 
a credit,  on  what  assets  lie  alone  knew, 
and  bought  a crutch,  which  was  also  to 
be  delivered  anonymously  to  Johnnie. 
He  was  a country  lad,  and  had  not  quite 
learned  city  ways  yet. 

Time  never  fell  so  heavy  on  the  hands 
of  the  Wiggenses  before;  they  found  good 
days  much  harder  to  fill  than  naughty 
ones;  in  fact,  there  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  ease  of  finding  occupation  for 
the  one  and  for  the  other.  The  short  and 
merry  life  of  the  wicked  is  only  a figura- 
tive expression. 

Jauey's  little  cupboard  of  a room  was 
always  securely  locked  against  them,  but 
their  own  apartment  offered  as  fair  a field 
for  reform  as  for  depredation.  They 
swept  and  dusted  it,  not  once,  but  a score 
of  times,  until  the  borrowed  broom  was 
recalled  and  a renewal  of  the  loan  per- 
emptorily refused.  They  washed  their 
faces  and  combed  their  hair  for  months 
in  advance.  They  tied  and  retied  John- 
nie in  his  bed,  each  one  separately,  ac- 
cording to  some  new  individual  idea  of 
comfort  and  security,  in  such  high  good- 
humor  all  the  time,  laughing  and  shout- 
ing with  such  boisterous  hilarity,  that 
they  made  themselves,  if  possible,  more 
annoying  than  ever  to  the  neighborhood. 
Long  as  the  day  was,  it  was  undeniably 
drawing  to  a close.  Louisa,  the  eldest  of 
this  set  of  Wiggenses  (Janey  belonged 
to  a long  - forgotten  first  wife),  had  be- 
thought herself  at  the  last  moment  of 
washing  her  frock.  It  was  done  stand- 
ing. the  dirty  spots  all  around  the  skirt; 
and  now,  being  energetic  in  any  under- 
taking, the  basin  being  handy,  and  the  wa- 
ter  and  soap,  she  had  just  completed  the 
same  satisfactory  task  for  her  hair.  She 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  shaking 
her  long,  dripping  red  locks  over  the  floor, 
forgetting  her  object  in  fascination  of  the 
elegant  variegated  pattern  which,  with  a 
little  care,  she  could  design  all  over  the 
dusty  surface.  They  had  had  an  idea  of 
scrubbing  the  floor  at  one  time,  but  now 
rejoiced  over  the  abandonment  of  it. 

“Make  it  go  round  and  round  like 
shells,  sis,”  suggested  Bobbie,  in  envious 
admiration^ 
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No.  I tell  you,  diamonds,  diamonds 
is  the  prettiest.  It’s  too  dry;  go  get  some 
more  water  on  it.” 

“Pshaw!  now  it’s  too  wet.” 

“You  ought  to  hire  yourself  out  for  a 
waterin’-can,  sis.” 

“ Or  a whitewash  brush.” 

“A  yellow-wash  brush  you  mean/' 
Johnnie  always  was  the  wittiest  of  all. 

“It  must  feel  funny  to  have  all  that 
stuff  on  your  head/’ 

“Suppose  a horse  had  his  tail  tied  on 
his  head  ?” 

“Let’s  cut  it  off,  sis— eh  ? Just  to  see 
how  you  look  without  it.” 

“ Geewhillikins  ! I could  laugh  till  I 
bust.  Janey  she  thinks  I’m  smoking 
cigar  stumps  round  by  the  Academy,  just 
’cause  she  told  me  particular  not  to.” 

Bobbie  swaggered  up  and  down,  smok- 
ing an  imaginative  cigar  stump,  his  hands 
under  an  imaginary  coat  tail. 

“I  reckon  she's  traipsing  round  now, 
looking  for  me  everywhere.”  Louisa 
swung  and  switched  her  hair  supercil- 
iously. “She  seems  to  think  I can’t  nev- 
er stay  at  home.” 

“She’ll  just  keel  over  when  she  sees 
me  a-lyin’  here  all  tied  up,”  said  John- 
nie, pulling  himself  together  to  make  his 
bonds  tighter,  glancing  down  at  the  im- 
maculate bandages  over  his  ankle. 

“Tell  us  how  it  felt  when  it  was  a-com- 
ing  off,  Johnnie.” 

“ Oh,  tell  us  once  more.” 

“ It  felt  a — ” prompted  Louisa. 

“ Pshaw ! don’t  be  mean.” 

“ It  felt  a — ” continued  Louisa. 

“You  hush  up;  you  don’t  know.  Was 
you  there,  now  ? Say,  was  you  there  ?” 
And  Johnnie  felt  obliged  to  save  his  an- 
ecdote by  telling  it  again  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  since  the  accident.  The  rest 
clustered  around  the  bed  not  to  lose  the 
least  part  of  word  or  expression. 

“It  felt  a scriiiehin'  ” — twisting  his 
hands  as  if  wringing  something  off — 44  and 
a scranchin’” — twisting  his  face  now— 
“and  a scroonchin’,  and  a — hell!”  with 
that  side-splitting  wink  of  his  left  eye  at 
them. 

“ I ’ain’t  done  nuflin  all  day.”  Baby, 
the  youngest,  four  years  old,  who  usual- 
ly did  the  gutter  business,  had  patiently 
waited  to  enter  his  claim. 

When  Janey  did  come  home  and  open 
the  door  in  her  habitual  despairing  way, 
they  must,  unless  they  were  altogether 
insatiable,  have  been  satisfied  with  her 
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surprise.  At  the  moment,  they  were  hop- 
ping* over  the  floor  to  show  the  delight- 
ed Johnnie  how  he  would  have  to  walk 
in  future ; each  one  holding  the  shoe  off 
the  naked  upheld  foot. 

44  Hurrah,  Janev ! Here  we  are !” 

44  Every  single  one  of  us,  Janey.” 

44  We  haven’t  been  out  all  day,  Janey.” 

44  And  we’ve  been  being  good,  Janey.” 

44  Look  at  me,  Janey !” 

“Look — look  at  Johnnie,  Janey  !’ 

44  Don’t  you  see,  Janey  ?” 

44 1 tied  him,  Janey.” 

44  So  did  I!” 

44  And  me  too!” 

44 But  I told  ’em  to  do  it.  Didn’t  I? 
Didn’t  I,  now?”  screamed  Johnnie,  over 
them  all. 

44 1 ’ain’t  done  nuffin  all  day  long, 
Janey,”  claimed  the  baby  again,  looking 
so  unnatural  with  his  clean  face  that  it 
is  no  wonder  Janey  kissed  him  over  and 
over  again  for  a dear  little  fellow. 

“See,  we  are  going  to  hang  ’em  up, 
Janey,”  showing  the  shoes. 

44  Santa  Claus  has  got  to  give  us  some- 
thing this  time,  sure!” 

44  We  ’ain’t  got  stockings,  but  shoes  will 
do.” 


4 4 And  we  are  going  right  to  bed,  so  as 
Santa  Claus  can  come  as  soon  as  he  likes.” 

44  And  right  to  sleep.” 

“Here’s  Tippie’s  shoe.  He  ’ain’t  got 
but  one.  Had  to  let  the  old  car  mash  off 
the  tother  one.” 

“In  course!  in  course!”  Tippie  would 
be  sarcastic.  4 4 It  was  my  fault.  I ought 
to  have  took  off  my  hat,  and  made  a low 
bow  to  the  dummy,  and  axed  the  cars 
please  to  stop  till  I took  off  my  shoe,  or 
tell  ’em  to  call  round  again,  or  to  come  in 
summer  when  I was  barefooted.” 

44 1 hope  Santa  Claus  will  bring  me  a 
red  parasol,”  and  Louisa  sidled  and*  arch- 
ed as  she  imagined  the  fortunate  possess- 
ors of  these  luxuries  to  do  in  their  prome- 
nades through  the  streets. 

They  were  indeed  that  evening  as  good 
and  affectionate  children  as  were  to  be 
found  anywhere  among  all  the  miracu- 
lously good  and  affectionate  children  of 
Christmas  Eve.  They  kept  their  word 
about  going  to  bed.  and  what  was  more 
surprising,  about  going  to  sleep,  leaving 
Janev  to  novel  evening  hours,  undisturb- 
ed by  care  or  anxiety  about  them,  and 
scoring  a point  in  their  own  favor  which 
no  Santa  Claus  could  by  any  possibility 
ignore. 
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Janey  lighted  her  lamp  and  got  out  her 
sewing  that  she  might  think,  for  one  pro- 
cess with  her  had  become  inseparable 
from  the  other.  She  had  been  a preco- 
cious adept  in  both,  and  since  Louisa’s  age 
had  been  hemming,  running,  stitching, 
basting,  and  button- holing  year  after  year, 
or  year  on  year,  first  in  one,  then  in  an- 
other, dress-maker’s  room'  carrying  her 
thought  around  with  her  needle-book, 
adding  chapter  to  chapter,  period  to  period, 
from  childhood  to  womanhood,  finishing 
up  one  job  of  thinking  to  open  another,  as 
if  she  were  paid  by  the  day  for  them  also. 

Going  through  heavy  stuffs  for  the 
winter,  light  ones  for  spring,  thin  for 
summer,  light  for  autumn,  as  the  months 
slipped  by,  she  only  knew  the  seasons,  in 
the  close  room,  by  the  dry-goods.  Going 
into  mourning  and  out  of  mourning, 
changing,  twisting,  turning,  fashioning 
old  garments  to  look  like  new,  and  new 
ones  to  appear  more  than  their  price,  re- 
ceiving constantly  new  orders  about  pla- 
cing the  whalebones,  ribbons,  buttons, 
laces,  hooks  and  eyes,  cutting  out  one  year 
this  way,  another  year  that,  draping  and 
undraping,  life  had  outwardly  become  one 
long  monotonous  servitude  to  change.  If 
she  had  had  imagination,  she  would  have 
said  that  she  was  not  a woman— her  wo- 
man charms  drying  up  unused  upon  her — 
but  some  devil’s  imp  or  gnome,  one  of  a 
vast  league,  in  some  stolen  woman’s  body, 
sent  from  some  devil’s  little  hell  of  fash- 
ion on  a special  mission  of  corruption 
against  womankind  ; to  aid,  abet,  encour- 
age, assert,  and  produce  dissension  between 
the  mind  and  body;  to  tempt  into  perils 
of  debt  and  perils  of  morality;  to  delude 
with  beauty  and  reward  with  ugliness; 
to  uncover  in  pretending  to  cover;  to  dis- 
close in  pretending  to  hide;  to  draw  the 
laces  tighter  and  tighter,  cut  the  bodice 
lower  and  lower,  the  sleeve  higher  and 
higher,  the  skirts  narrower  and  narrower; 
to  push  a suggestion  to  a suspicion,  a sus- 
picion to  a conviction  of  impropriety;  to 
efface  standards ; to  inure  to  exposure ; to 
push  flesh  and  blood  forward  into  ever 
greater  evidence,  and  the  soul  backward 
into  ever  greater  discredit. 

But  such  were  not  Janey’s  thoughts, 
although  a morbid  companion  at  the 
work-table  gave  utterance  to  similar  ones. 
Her  thoughts  wandered  in  other  direc- 
tions. They  were  off  and  away  at  the 
first  stitch  for  beautiful  gardens,  or  for 

sandy  shores  rippled  by  the  waters  of  a 
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blue  lake,  under  golden  skies,  listening 
to  sweet  music,  locating  the  pearly  streets 
of  heaven.  Or  they  spent  millions  of 
money  in  schemes  of  charity,  or  went 
on  missions  to  unfortunates;  or,  coming 
home,  they  cleaned,  repaired,  and  beauti- 
fied the  poverty  and  disgrace  stricken 
domicile;  they  educated  Louisa  into  a re- 
spectable young  woman;  they  made  the 
boys  sober,  honest,  industrious  laborers, 
keeping  Dick  from  gambling,  Bobbie  from 
smoking,  and  Tippie  from  catching  on  be- 
hind the  cars;  they  sent  the  baby  to  a free 
Kindergarten,  and  reformed — God  help 
her ! — her  old  rascally  father,  bringing  him 
from  the  grog-shop  to  sit  at  home  of  even- 
ings, refining  from  his  face  the  blotches 
and  marks  that  incrusted  the  features, 
and  hid  them  from  what  they  were  in  her 
childish  recollections  of  him.  There  was 
a table  with  a lamp  on  it;  around  it  they 
all  sat,  she  with  her  sewing,  the  others 
with  newspapers  and  books.  She  could 
see  the  very  pattern  of  the  table  cover. 
God  help  her  again,  and  all  women  who 
toil  on  through  life  after  ignis  fatuus 
hope,  to  be  led  into  disappointment  and  a 
bog!  At  the  end  of  all  the  planning, 
cleaning,  reforming,  at  some  distant  point 
in  a long  vista,  her  thoughts,  and  her  nee- 
dle too  (for  it  was  distinctly  officious  in 
the  process),  would  marry  her  to  Harry. 
And  then  the  repose,  the  caresses,  the 
leaning  on  a strong  arm,  the  reclining 
against  a strong  breast!  And  now,  God 
bless  those  thoughts  which  come  to  lone- 
ly women,  and  give  them  a taste  of  the 
love  they  are  never  to  know,  and  provide 
them  with  the  mate,  family,  and  home 
which  their  nature  craves,  but  their  desti- 
ny denies! 

She  had  much  to  think  about  to-night, 
but  her  needle  threaded  only  stitches  to- 
gether. She  was  to  start  anew  in  life  to- 
morrow ; she  had  taken  the  first  step  al- 
ready ; but  her  feet  were  already  tired  and 
apathetic.  The  children  all  slept  in  their 
little  beds,  quiet  and  safe.  Perhaps  if  she 
had  had  to  hunt  them  up,  as  usual,  to 
scold  and  punish  them;  if  they  had  been 
unkind,  impudent,  ungrateful,  as  usual! 
She  shed  tears  over  the  bitter  thoughts 
that  had  come  to  her  that  day  about  them, 
the  bitter  feelings  which  had  lashed  her 
on  to  her  own  immolation.  The  revul- 
sion which  their  change  of  conduct  had 
caused  in  the  judgment  of  the  poor  young 
physician  was  as  nothing  to  that  which 
the  young  Wiggenses  caused  in  the  heart 
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of  their  sister,  simply  by  coming  in  early 
and  going  to  bed  quietly. 

Hark ! how  happy  the  people  were  out- 
side ! She  threw  down  her  work,  opened 
the  window,  and  leaned  out.  Tramping 
by,  with  bundles  under  their  arms,  men 
and  women  talked  and  laughed  loudly, 
full  of  Christmas  plans  and  presents.  The 
market  stores  were  all  ablaze  with  light. 
She  could  hear  fireworks  all  over  the 
city ; an  occasional  rocket  burst  in  her  ho- 
rizon, throwing  new  constellations  over 
the  thickly  starred  heavens.  She  knew 
they  came  from  the  aristocratic  man- 
sions up-town,  sent  up  by  servants  hidden 
in  flower-gardens  to  amuse  the  silk  and 
lace  clad  ladies  in  the  galleries.  Bands 
of  music  crossed  each  other  at  street  an- 
gles; great  fire-crackers  like  pistols  were 
shot  off  like  minute-guns  over  a victory, 
startling  and  frightening  her  every  time. 
What  joy  and  merriment  there  could  be 
in  the  world,  and  what  sorrow  and  heavi- 
ness of  heart ! Why  was  it  that  only  the 
latter  portion  had  come  to  her  ? The 
children  thought  it  was  their  naughti- 
ness had  prevented  Santa  Claus  coming 
to  them ; what  would  they  say  to-morrow 
when  their  goodness  would  be  found  unre- 
warded? 

44  Out  of  the  chase, 

Out  of  the  race, 

Man  of  Bethlehem,  lead  !” 

How  the  voices  hurt!  the  quivering, 
drear,  negro  voices,  changing  every  mel- 
ody into  a dirge,  funereal  in  mind  as  in 
skin. 

“ Out  of  the  tears, 

Out  of  the  fears, 

Man  of  Bethlehem,  lead!” 

How  often  at  night  they  had  passed 
through  her  dreams,  these  street  min- 
strels, waking  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  had  loved  them  for  their  musical 
gratuity,  and  gone  to  sleep  again  singing 
the  tune  over  to  herself,  to  be  lost  or  forgot- 
ten the  next  day  I God  may  have  afflicted 
them,  but  He  had  given  them  the  expres- 
sion and  alleviation  of  music. 

“Eleven  o’clock!  They  would  have 
passed  this  evening  together,  Harry  and 
she,  the  last  evening  of  their  separate 
lives,  hand  in  hand,  and—  No;  when 
they  were  together,  it  was  not  all  endear- 
ment and  embrace;  that  was  only  in  her 
thoughts.  Why  should  she  think  that 
which  had  never  happened,  never  could 
happen?  Why  now  did  she  feel  his  lips 
upon  hers?”  She  hid  her  face  in  her 
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hands  and  stifled  a moan  on  her  lips. 
Why  should  her  heart  involuntarily 
moan  ? 

What  carousing  was  going  on  at  the 
corner,  in  the  groggery  where  her  father 
was  ? They  had  better  be  at  home,  these 
men.  Where  were  their  women  ? Lean- 
ing out  of  windows,  watching,  sleepless, 
unhappy  ? Those  fire  crackers,  how  could 
the  police  permit  them?  Murder  could 
be  done  by  pistols  under  cover  of  their 
noise.  Harry  had  looked  forward  to  to- 
morrow— her  great,  burly,  high-tempered 
Harry ! He  was  dull  about  some  things, 
but  she  loved  him  all  the  better  for  it. 
“ God  knows  I thought  it  was  my  duty!” 
She  said  the  words  aloud,  and  started  at 
the  sound  of  talking  to  herself.  A black 
cloud  had  been  gathering  over  her  for  a 
week;  perhaps  she  was  not  well,  perhaps 
she  had  worked  too  hard,  and,  and — if 
she  had  waited ! Would  Harry  go  to  the 
devil  as  he  said  ? Wasn’t  it  always  a wo- 
man’s fault  when  a man  went  to  the  devil  ? 
She  had  meant  to  save  her  little  brothers 
— from  what?  What  immediate  danger 
threatened  them  ? Harry  had  no  sister,  no 
family  to  look  after  him— Harry,  who  had 
given  her  only  the  constant  love-tokens 
of  an  unswerving  devotion.  Her  heart 
was  getting  beyond  her  control;  bound- 
ing, leaping,  demanding,  crying,  craving 
— Harry!  Harry!  no  brother,  no  sister,  no 
father — only  Harry,  her  promised  hus- 
band! She  was  so  weak  and  tired,  so 
helpless  against  this  sudden  heart  fury. 
“Would  he  go  straight  home — all  me! — 
and  sit  in  the  dark  thinking  hard  things 
of  me ; or  would  he  go  to  a saloon  too,  and 
make  an  all  night  of  it  ?”  She  had  once 
taken  his  pistol  from  him,  and  made  him 
promise  never  to  wear  it  again.  Would 
he  love  again  and  get  married!  There 
were  few  women  who  would  not  be  glad 
of  him  for  a husband,  and  she  had  thrown 
him  off — for  what?  Nothing.  To  think 
that  her  life  would  go  on  the  better  with- 
out him  ! And  the  children,  why  should 
he  not  have  helped  to  train  them,  her 
husband,  their  brother— without  him  no 
future,  no — 

That  was  a pistol  this  timel  again, 
again,  and  again ! Screams,  oaths,  a rush- 
ing crowd;  a cry  of  murder!  “Harry! 
Harry !”  She  rushed  from  the  room  to  the 
street.  She  would  pierce  the  crowd;  she 
would  tear  her  way  through ; if  he  were 
there,  she  would  drag  him  out;  if  he  were 
shot,  it  was  she  had  disarmed  him.  There 
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were  assassins  and  drunkards  at  that  cor- 
ner. 

“Janey,  Janey,  what  is  the  matter? 
Where  are  you  going  ? Janey  1” 

Harry’s  arms  held  her;  Harry’s  voice 
was  in  her  ears.  He  had  waited,  as  he 
promised  the  parson — waited  until  mid- 
night, his  last  vigil  on  the  little  box  steps 
in  front  of  her  house.  The  bells  were 
just  going  to  ring  now. 

“Janey!  little  woman!  little  wife!” 

For  she  clung  to  him  so,  she  cried  so 
over  him,  she  kissed  his  face,  his  eyes,  his 
beard,  his  hands — his  hard,  heavy,  mule- 
driving hands. 

“ Harry,  Harry,  Harry,  darling!” 

That  was  the  way  she  always  called 
him  to  herself,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  heard  her. 

“Harry,  I’m  all  wrong;  Harry,  I can’t 
— I can’t  live  without  you.” 

What  a maddening  jubilation ! what  a 
peal  the  bells  were  ringing  about  them! 
as  if  all  true,  happy,  reunited  lovers  in 
the  world  were  pulling  at  the  ropes’  ends. 

Herbert  remained  alone  in  the  church 
to  his  meditations,  for  which  eighteen 
centuries  have  furnished  the  soil,  and 
which,  even  in  a Christmas  story,  per- 
haps cannot  w’ith  discretion  be  revealed. 
Whether  he  wandered  up  and  down  the 
narrow  aisles,  or  whether  he  stood  in  the 
dark,  with  his  head  against  the  walls, 
staring  blankly  before  him,  or  whether  he 
sat  in  a pew,  his  face  in  his  hands,  or 
looking  up  at  the  cheap  radiant  star  over 
the  altar;  whether  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar,  murmuring  inarticulate 
words  of  prayer,  or  shedding  tears  on  the 
green  leaves,  or  cried  “Avaunt!”  to  lurk- 
ing Sataus,  or  shut  his  lips  to  keep  back 
the  rising  tumult  in  his  heart,  it  was  in- 
tended for  none  but  the  eye  of  Him  whom 
the  star  typified. 

Oh,  the  sadness  that  comes  on  Christ- 
mas Eve!  All  the  noise  and  merriment 
is  but  to  neutralize  it.  Never  does  time 
appear  to  move  so  fast,  and  good  resolu- 
tions so  slow;  never  does  childhood  ap- 
pear so  beautiful,  or  so  remote;  never 
does  innocence  appear  more  heavenly, 
or  more  impossible;  never  do  longings 
for  the  dead  and  gone  so  wring  and  toi* 
ture  the  heart;  never  does  the  hard  real*- 
ity  of  the  present  so  clash  with  anticipa- 
tions of  what  it  was  to  be — as  when,  hour 
after  hour,  Christmas  Eve  passes,  and, 
hour  after  hour,  Christmas  approaches. 
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Herbert  struggled  to  make  the  present 
one  yield  some  mitigations  of  future  ones; 
some  recollection  which  would  stand  out 
in  Christmas  Eves  to  come,  and  challenge 
the  black  spectre  of  despondency  that 
glides  in  midnight  hours  to  whisper  in 
the  ear  of  the  conscientious,  “Thou  hast 
failed.”  And  if  any  prayer  addressed  at 
such  a moment  might  be  recorded  by  pro- 
fane hands,  it  was  the  prayer  that  rose 
from  his  heart  to  that  effect. 

And  he  felt  that  the  answer  would 
come  to  him,  not  in  the  church,  but  out 
there  in  the  multitude,  surging  and  roll- 
ing out  noise,  leaving  now  and  then  a 
rocket  here,  a voice  there,  cast  up  solitary 
and  shrill  on  the  air. 

Out  there  were  hands  to  be  clasped, 
hearts  to  be  raised;  out  there  sympathy, 
companionship,  love;  out  there  a whole 
population  for  a desolate,  loving  heart. 
Out  there,  where  the  barefooted  vision 
walked,  were  sisters  and  brothers  at  this 
moment  waiting  for  them  both — sisters 
and  brothers  in  spite  of  religious,  political, 
financial,  racial  separations. 

44  Out  of  the  tomb, 

Out  of  the  gloom, 

Christ  of  Bethlehem,  lead !” 

The  accordion  was  tired  and  tripping, 
the  voices  thin  and  irregular;  both  were 
on  their  last  round. 

14  Up,  up  above, 

To  Heaven  and  Love, 

Christ  of  Bethlehem,  lead !” 

The  words  ran  together  and  stopped 
suddenly,  as  if  butting  against  a wall ; the 
tune  had  been  lost  in  the  various  transmi- 
gration of  voices.  “Would  it  be  safe  to 
leave  the  door  open  now  ?”  Had  He  no 
more  use  for  His  little  church  to-night? 
If  He  should  come  and  find  it  closed 
against  Him? 

Herbert  did  not  shut  it.  The  Dago  fam- 
ily hung  around  their  shop  like  bunches 
of  their  own  tropical  fruits,  gorgeous  in 
their  bright  clothes,  which  nature  must 
have  furnished  and  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  like  foliage,  so  harmonious  and  un- 
conventional were  they;  Maria  with  her 
dress  open  perhaps  a trifle  too  much  over 
the  thick  yellow  skin,  for  nature  is  not 
prudish;  but  there  was  a long  lock  of 
black  hair  to  fall  across  it,  just  where 
baby  hands  could  clutch  and  play  with 
it  Every  year  there  was  a new  bloom, 
so  to  speak,  around  the  door;  a new  baby 
to  toy  with  the  hair  and  lie  on  the  breast, 
to  be  weaned  afterward  by  Marianna,  and 
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then  turned  out  with  the  rest  into  the 
whole  street  for  nursery.  They  slept  on 
the  stem  as  their  fruit  did,  for  all  the  street 
knew  to  the  contrary,  the  latest  retirers 
and  the  earliest  risers  never  hitting  on  the 
moment  when  their  banquette  was  empty 
or  their  house  full.  They  were  doing  a 
rushing  business  this  evening,  uniting  all 
the  forces  of  the  family— Salvatore, Maria, 
Marianna,  down  to  the  last  lisping  tongue 
— for  English  in  which  to  negotiate  it. 

The  great  thoroughfare  still  held  its 
throng,  but  the  brilliant  shops  looked 
rifled  and  empty;  the  tired  clerks  leaned, 
pale  and  haggard,  over  their  disordered 
counters;  the  flower  women  were  gone, 
the  street  booths  were  being  covered  up, 
buying  and  selling  were  over,  yet  still 
the  moving  procession  filled  the  ban- 
quettes and  blocked  the  cornel's.  The 
theatres  were  discharging  their  audiences, 
the  great  octagonal  circus  giving  forth 
as  if  it  had  hidden  inside  some  inex- 
haustible source  of  human  beings.  The 
easy-swinging  doors  of  the  saloons  swal- 
lowed some  in  as  they  passed;  some  went 
in  to  the  grand  entrances  of  the  social 
clubs;  the  cars  carried  loads  of  them 
away,  skimming  off  by  degrees  the  more 
respectable  element,  and  all  the  women. 
The  harmless  period  of  jollity  was  pass- 
ing; the  horns  were  instruments  of  dis- 
turbance and  annoyance;  the  fire-crack- 
ers were  loud,  and  left  behind  them  the 
reekings  of  gunpowder;  evil-looking  men 
in  shabby  garments  prowled  about  their 
lairs  in  obscure  side  streets  and  dark  al- 
leyways. 

Almost  midnight!  Almost  Christmas 
morning! 

Once ! Four,  five,  six  times !— too  quick 
for  counting — well-known  sharp  reports 
fell  on  the  air;  pistol-shots,  no  fire-crack- 
ers; the  imitation  sound,  after  all,  was 
imperfect.  A rush  of  men  out  of  a side 
street,  with  the  fear  of  murder  and  the 
witness  box  behind  them,  gives  the  clew 
to  the  curious. 

“Killed  ?” 

“How  many  ?” 

“Not  dead  yet?” 

“Who  did  it?” 

The  galloping  horses  of  the  ambulance 
go  by ; policemen  lead  through  the  crowd 
three  suddenly  sobered  pale-faced  men, 
one  with  a pistol  still  in  his  hand.  The 
ambulance  returns  slowly,  and  a cab 
with  men  in  it  trying  to  hold  erect  an  in- 
ert body ; then  the  bells,  which  had  been 
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waiting  a year  for  this  moment,  pealed 
out  with  all  their  might  and  brazenness; 
the  big  bells  calling  up  the  little  bells, 
the  church  bells  summoning  the  fire 
bells,  and  all  together  rousing  every  bell 
in  every  factory,  market,  and  depot,  till 
there  was  not  an  idle  or  a stationary 
bell  in  the  city.  Peace,  good-will,  peace 
and  good-will  on  earth,  on  earth  as  in 
heaven. 

The  great,  vague,  dim  ships  and  steam- 
boats on  the  river,  wakened  like  sleeping 
monsters  from  their  mist  and  inertness, 
gave  voice,  tardily  taking  up  the  cry 
with  their  hoarse  steam-whistles,  bellow- 
ing an  inarticulate  and  beast-like  accom- 
paniment to  the  sweet  human  rejoicings 
of  the  bells.  And  all  who  had  breath  or 
horns  or  fireworks  left  expended  them 
royally  during  the  first  five  minutes  of 
the  great  Birth-morn. 

Herbert  obeyed  the  bell  that  called  to 
midnight  mass  in  the  cathedral,  down* 
a narrow  street,  overhung  with  narrow 
lace-work  of  balconies,  following  the  file 
of  worshippers  contributed  from  every 
house  door.  The  bronze  equestrian  statue 
in  the  square  gleamed  like  silver  through 
a coating  of  dew;  the  sharp  electric  light 
pierced  the  hidden  places  of  the  roses  and 
jasmines,  whose  perfume  freighted  the 
air  into  heaviness.  Through  the  open 
doors  of  the  cathedral  the  lights  of  the 
altar  were  seen,  over  an  undistinguish- 
able  mass  of  heads;  the  steps  in  the  pos- 
session of  a mob,  pushing  and  elbowing 
for  entrance;  negro  faces  under  head- 
kerchiefs,  white  faces  under  laces,  still 
flushed  from  the  dance,  lips  still  wet  with 
champagne:  the  greasy  jacket  of  the 
boot-black  rubbing  against  a dress-coat, 
the  calico . sacque  of  the  44  marchande” 
brushing  aside  a silk  cloak  from  bare 
shoulders.  The  cross  gaunt  old  uniform- 
ed Suisse  burrowed  in  the  crowd,  rebuk- 
ing the  loud-mouthed,  tapping  with  his 
staff  the  irreverent,  collaring  small  boys, 
and  cuffing  them  all  the  way  out  to  the 
street.  The  sleepy  indifferent  priest  mum- 
bles the  prayers  to  the  sleepy  indifferent 
saints  niched  in  the  darkness  above.  The 
motley  congregation  arrested  their  conver- 
sation to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or 
dropped  momentarily  on  one  knee ; until 
the  familiar  voice  of  the  favorite  opera 
singer  sings  the  “Cantique  de  Noel.” 
44 Noel!  Noel!” 

A hush  falls  on  them  all.  Even  the 
Virgin,  in  her  gaudy  incarnation  of  paint 
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and  gilt,  must  be  impressed.  Even  the 
most  thoughtless,  the  wildest,  the  wicked- 
est, must  pause  for  that  one  moment  of 
singing. 

44  What  do  men  and  women  like  those 
feel  and  think  in  such  a pause  ?” 

Herbert  looked  at  a group,  staying  their 
laughing  and  jesting  and  undue  famili- 
arities of  hand  and  tongue.  The  hymn 
was  ending,  one  last  note  thrilling  the 
air,  the  current  of  people  already  setting 
toward  the  street  again. 

44  Where  is  your  baby  ?”  Herbert  rec- 
ognized the  young  woman  by  an  inspira- 
tion through  her  blazonry  of  silk  and 
jewels — the  asylum  girl. 

Her  face  paled  as  it  did  that  after- 
noon on  the  chancel  steps,  showing  on 
each  cheek  a spot  of  rouge  in  startling 
relief. 

44  My  baby  ?” 

She  tried  to  say  it  derisively,  tried  to 
make  her  pretty  eyes  flash  at  him,  tried 
to  throw  off  his  hand,  tried  to  laugh  with 
the  others.  In  vain.  The  mother  in  her 
deserted  the  woman;  with  all  her  effort 
nothing  was  left  of  her  but  a weak,  trem- 
bling, ghastly,  conscience-stricken  crea- 
ture, with  breasts  throbbing  wildly,  hands 
craving  their  burden,  and  a heart  which 
all  through  the  dinner  and  the  opera, 
the  champagne  and  the  revelry,  had  been 
dragging  her  back — back  to  the  steps 
where  she  had  deserted  her  own  flesh 
and  blood. 

The  men,  elegant  and  discreet,  looked 
before  them;  the  women  tittered,  whis- 
pered, pointed ; they  were  older  than  she. 
The  crowd  carried  them  all  off,  leaving 
her  standing  by  the  young  pastor. 

44  Have  you  put  it  in  an  asylum  ?” 

44No!  no!  no!” 

44  Take  me  to  it.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  out, 
pulling  her  along  for  a square  or  two; 
then  she  led  him,  increasing  her  speed, 
as  the  bad  spell  on  her  weakened,  faster 
and  faster,  until,  almost  in  a run,  she 
reached  the  bright  lights  of  the  broad 
thoroughfare.  She  pulled  him  across  it, 
and  on,  on,  past  house  after  house,  to 
where  his  little  church  stood  gray  and 
shadowy  in  the  night.  Up  to  the  church, 
to  the  steps,  up  the  steps  to  the  corner 
appropriated  by  the  Sicilian  Marianna. 

44 Gone  1 Gone!  My  baby  gone!”  she 
screamed.  She  got  down  on  her  knees 
and  felt  the  place  with  her  hands,  going 
over  and  over  it,  as  if  searching  for  a pin. 
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“Could  it  have  rolled  down  t”  She  rush- 
ed out  in  the  banquette  and  looked  up 
and  down;  she  bent  over  the  gutter  and 
plunged  her  hands  in  the  slime  and  mud. 
“My  baby!  My  baby!  Gone!  I put  it 
here — right  here” — laying  her  hand  on 
the  spot — “where  the  little  Dago  girl  sits. 
She  would  have  found  it,  taken  care  of  it, 
nursed  it.  Every  day  I've  seen  her  here: 
she  looked  like  the  picture  of  the  Virgin.” 

“You  abandoned  it;  why  should  you 
care  for  it  ?”  He  could  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  her  as  she  stood  illogically,  in- 
consequently  weeping  and  wringing  her 
bands,  her  hat  and  feathers  awry,  her 
long,  light,  wrinkled  gloves  wet  to  the 
elbow  with  gutter  mud.  From  all  eter- 
nity women  have  been  mothers,  only 
faithless  momentarily. 

“I  resisted,  I resisted,  but  the  Christ- 
mas coming— the  noise,  the  lights,  the 
music,  the  fire-crackers— they  called  me 
out.  as  they  called  me  out  of  the  asylum, 
out  into  life,  into  the  world.  It  was  the 
devil  again  at  me — the  devil!  My  baby! 
My  pretty  little  baby ! She  will  be  sent 
to  the  police-station;  she  will  be  put  in 
an  asylum,  to  be  called  out,  as  I was,  by 
the  devil.  She  will  be  taken  by  people 
who  will  beat  her,  by  negroes  who  will 
degrade  and  corrupt  her.  The  little  Dago 
girl  would  have  been  kind  to  her.  I 
could  have  seen  her  every  day.  My 
baby ! Now  I’ve  lost  her  forever.” 

Marianna  did  not  wait  for  the  bell  from 
her  own  fosterling  church,  for  she  knew 
that  it  was  too  poor  to  possess  one.  But 
about  the  time  for  the  other  bells  to  ring, 
she  ran  in  from  her  oyster  and  banana 
selling  to  midnight  mass  there.  No  crowd, 
no  lights,  no  music.  She  slipped  through 
the  open  door.  Was  this  a church  on 
Christmas  Eve? 

It  could  not  have  been  finer  in  heaven 
itself  than  at  San  Antonio’s,  their  patron 
saint’s,  last  year.  The  stable,  the  oxen, 
the  manger,  the  Virgin,  the  Wise  Men, 
and  St.  Joseph — all  life-size  and  death-stiff. 
And  not  even  in  heaven,  unless  in  the 
Italian  quarter  of  it,  could  the  candles 
(great  monoliths  of  wax  with  orchidaceous 
efflorescence,  only  slightly  yellow  with 
age),  the  gilt  and  silver,  the  paper  flowers 
and  coloring,  be  excelled.  And  the  vo- 
tive legs,  arms,  hearts,  hands,  eyes — they 
hung  around  like  the  gleanings  of  a bat- 
tle-field; and  the  mental  and  moral  cures, 
with  the  printed  acknowledgments — San 
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Antonio  must  surely  have  thought  of  the 
decoration  of  his  own  church  when  he  un- 
dertook so  many  miracles.  That  was  a 
church!  Here  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  but  sad  green  leaves.  She  knelt 
down  at  the  altar.  If  there  had  been 
only  a Bambino  for  the  empty  manger! 
Could  not  God,  who  sent  Bambinos  in 
quantities  on  the  asking,  have  spared  one 
poor  little  infant  for  this  cradle  ? Why 
did  not  the  patron  saint  of  this  church 
emulate  the  example  of  the  industrious 
San  Antonio?  Not  one  image!  Not  one 
ex  voto  ! Not  a flower  or  a gil  t leaf ! She 
looked  at  Pepe  in  her  arms,  and  at  the 
font.  Here  was  the  cradle ; here  is  where 
the  Bambino  should  lie.  But  Pepe  was 
far  beyond  the  age  and  cleanliness  for  the 
role;  his  time  of  dismissal  was  about 
come;  precocious  as  he  was,  he  had  not 
learned  to  crawl  a moment  too  soon.  The 
rich  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  might 
have  given  a Bambino,  or  loaned  one  of 
their  own. 

“Marianna!  Marianna!”  her  mother 
called.  Maria  would  have  sent  her  voice 
into  the  very  Vatican  when  she  was  in 
a temper;  and  the  Holy  Father  himself 
would  hardly  have  dared  defer  obedience. 
The  little  girl  ran  by  her  comer  of  the 
steps.  Who  had  been  invading  it? — her 
own  temper  now  rising.  The  bundle  fell 
open  at  her  touch,  exposing  the  contents. 

“A  Bambino!  a Bambino!  God  has 
sent  a Bambino!”  A beautiful  Bambino, 
clean  and  white,  with  naked  feet  and 
hands.  She  dropped  Pepe,  and  carried  it 
in  quickly,  and  laid  it  on  the  green  couch 
in  the  baptismal  font  in  time  for  the  first 
stroke  of  the  great  bell  that  led  the  ring- 
ing choral,  over-ringing  her  mother’s  vo- 
ciferous “Marianna!  Marianna!” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Her- 
bert, taking  the  girl  by  her  wrist  again. 

“Nowhere!  nowhere!  There's  noplace 
for  me  to  go  on  earth.  My  baby!  my 
baby!”  She  tried  to  break  from  him. 
“Let  me  go!  let  me  go!  I’ve  lost  my 
child ! I’ve  killed  her!  Let  me  kill  my- 
self too!” 

Her  voice  was  loud  and  violent.  Peo- 
ple passing  by  turned  back  to  look  at  the 
desperate  woman  in  struggle  with  a man. 

There  was  one  place  open  for  her  and 
all  like  her;  the  host  was  standing  in  the 
door  to  welcome  her.  Herbert  lifted  her, 
still  struggling  up  the  steps,  and  carried 
her,  tight  and  fast  in  his  arms,  to  the  spot 
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where  she  had  fallen  prostrate,  a broken, 
helpless  creature  offering  her  child  to  the 
Saviour.  The  star  shone  over  the  place. 
Her  eyes  were  quicker  than  his,  but  she 
thought  it  a fantasy ; her  poor  brain  had 
been  so  distraught.  She  had  been  seeing 
this  baby  so  loug;  for  weary,  weary 
months;  through  the  glaze  of  fever  at  the 
hospital,  through  suffering,  privation, 
temptation.  She  had  just  been  seeing  it 
lost,  stolen,  ill-treated,  dead.  She  could 
trust  her  eyes  no  more ; she  closed  them  on 
the  vision,  but  they  would  not  stay  closed. 

He  thought  her  cry  was  maniacal,  and 
her  actions,  tearing  and  scattering  the 
greens  from  the  font. 

“I  gave  her  to  Him,  and  now  He  has 
given  her  back  to  me.  See ! see ! I gave 
her  to  Him,  and  now  He  has  given  her 
back  to  me.”  She  held  the  Bambino  tow- 
ard Herbert. 

With  the  fear  of  the  committee  before 
his  eyes,  Herbert  replaced,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  fontal  decorations,  artfully  try- 
ing to  suggest  in  the  replacement  an  im- 
pending top-heaviness. 

“Where  are  you  going  now  I” 

If  he  could  only  have  seen  the  radiance, 

, the  sweet  holy  radiance  of  her  face! 

‘‘Home!  home!  with  my  baby — my 
child!” 

On  the  steps  a limp  figure  rolled  and 
lolled  over  a protesting  accordion. 

“ Into  the  light, 

Into  the  right, 

Christ  of. . . 

1 4 Yes,  sir ! that's  so !”  The  words  ended 
in  a snore. 

The  little  church  had  a grand  congre- 
gation, a most  surprising  congregation,  for 
Christmas  Day.  Everybody  who  was 
anybody  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to 
be  getting  up  too  late  for  any  but  the  one 
church — the  gentlemen  could  not  finish 
their  breakfasts  in  time,  nor  the  ladies 
dress  themselves  sufficiently  fine,  nor  the 
children  be  made  ready,  for  the  fashiona- 
ble churches  up-town.  All  came.  The 
nobodies  of  the  neighborhood  all  came, 
hot  from  dusting  and  sweeping  and  wash- 
ing up  dishes;  the  cooks  ran  in  pulling 
down  their  sleeves,  the  maids  with  their 
caps  and  aprons;  the  passers-by  stopped 
in  for  a prayer  or  two ; and  all  the  roving 
churchless  Christians,  who  could  not  pay 
pew  rent  anywhere,  or  who  had  been 
dropped  by  their  pastors  or  shunned  by 
other  church  officers  as  irretrievables — the 
little  church  gathered  them  all  in;  not 


only  them,  but  their  offerings — big  dona- 
tions intended  for  bigger  churches,  and 
the  mites  which  were  too  small  for  any 
church  but  this  one.  The  young  gentle- 
men from  the  boarding-house  came  over 
at  least  in  time  for  the  plate,  and  those 
who  could  not  come  sent  crumpled  bank- 
bills  by  their  colored  waiters. 

The  music  was  wretched,  every  one 
said,  the  sermon  more  commonplace  than 
ever,  the  reading  miserable,  the  decora- 
tions paltry.  But  it  was  soon  over — a 
compensating  merit  fully  appreciated  by 
the  members  of  the  clubs  just  around  the 
corner.  By  twelve  o'clock  they  were  all 
away — all  except  a tall,  burly,  shy  man 
and  a neat  little,  pale,  trembling  lady,  and 
a long  file  of  children  afflicted  with  irre- 
pressible hilarity,  munching  apples  and 
whispering  their  admiration  over  the  agile 
performances  of  a lame  boy  on  a new 
crutch. 

“ I took  your  advice  last  night,  sir,  and 
I hope  you  will  marry  us  this  morning, 
sir.  I've  got  her  now,  and  she  sha'n’tgive 
me  the  slip  again.” 

There  was  no  need  to  answer  this,  but 
woman-like  the  bride  would  have  attempt- 
ed it  if  Herbert  had  not  immediately  com- 
menced the  marriage  service.  The  de- 
lighted vestry,  with  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefs tied  to  bursting  over  the  bills, 
trade-dollars,  halves,  quartet’s,  dimes,  and 
picayunes  taken  up  in  the  collection,  acted 
as  witnesses,  and  gave  the  bride  away  in  a 
body,  collecting  their  kisses,  however  (or 
they  would  not  have  been  in  the  vestry), 
singly  and  individually.  They  shook 
hands  with  the  groom  and  tipped  the 
children,  from  Louisa  to  Baby. 

When  they  were  all  leaving  the  church 
together,  beaming  under  the  load  of  Merry 
Christmases  they  had  received  and  Merry 
Christmases  they  had  given,  who  should 
appear  with  the  greatest  alacrity  from  the 
corner  where  she  and  her  curiosity  had 
been  concealed  but  Mrs.  Bunnyfeather, 
note-book  in  hand,  and  mindful  as  ever  of 
her  duty  as  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school 
chapter.  Not  one  of  those  little  Wiggenses 
was  allowed  to  depart  until  the  last  name, 
age,  and  sex  had  been  registered  as  Sun- 
day-school scholars,  membership  to  com- 
mence that  very  evening  at  the  Sunday- 
school  Christmas  tree,  on  which,  she  as- 
sured them,  Santa  Claus  had  hung  a pre- 
sent for  each  one  of  them  by  name.  Sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem,  such  really  turned 
out  to  be  the  case — not  one  was  forgotten. 
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THE  MEN  OF  THE  ALAMO. 

BY  JAMES  JEFFREY  ROCHE. 

TO  Houston  at  Gonzales  town,  ride,  Ranger,  for  your  life. 

Nor  stop  to  say  good-by  to-day  to  home  or  child  or  wife; 

But  pass  the  word  from  ranch  to  ranch,  to  every  Texan  sword, 

That  fifty  hundred  Mexicans  have  crossed  the  Nueces  ford, 

With  Castrillon  and  perjured  Cos,  Sesma  and  Almonte, 

And  Santa  Anna  ravenous  for  vengeance  and  for  prey. 

They  smite  the  land  with  fire  and  sword ; the  grass  shall  never  grow 
Where  northward  sweeps  that  locust  horde  on  San  Antonio. 

Now  who  will  bar  the  foeman’s  path,  to  gain  a breathing  space, 

Till  Houston  and  his  scattered  men  shall  meet  him  face  to  face? 
Who  holds  his  life  as  less  than  naught  when  home  and  honor  call, 
And  counts  the  guerdon  full  and  fair  for  liberty  to  fall? 

Oh,  who  but  Barrett  Travis,  the  bravest  of  them  all! 

With  sevenscore  of  riflemen  to  play  the  rancher  s game, 

And  feed  a counter-fire  to  halt  the  sweeping  prairie  flame: 

For  Bowie  of  the  broken  blade  is  there  to  cheer  them  on, 

With  Evans  of  Concepcion,  who  conquered  Castrillon, 

And  o’er  their  heads  the  Lone  Star  flag  defiant  floats  on  high, 

And  no  man  thinks  of  yielding,  and  no  man  fears  to  die. 


But  ere  the  siege  has  held  a week  a cry  is  heard  without, 

A clash  of  arms,  a rifle  peal,  the  Rangers’  ringing  shout. 

And  two-and -thirty  beardless  bovs  have  bravely  hewed  their  way 
To  die  with  Travis  if  they  must,  to  conquer  if  they  may. 

Was  ever  bravery  so  cheap  in  Glory’s  mart  before 
In  all  the  days  of  chivalry,  in  all  the  deeds  of  war? 

But  once  again  the  foeraen  gaze  in  wonderment  and  fear 
To  see  a stranger  break  their  lines  and  hear  the  Texans  cheer. 

God!  how  they  cheered  to  welcome  him,  those  spent  and  starving  menl 
For  Davy  Crockett  by  their  side  was  worth  an  army  then. 

The  wounded  ones  forgot  their  wounds;  the  dying  drew  a breath 
To  hail  the  king  of  border  men,  then  turned  to  laugh  at  death. 

For  all  knew  Davy  Crockett,  blithe  and  generous  as  bold, 

And  strong  and  rugged  as  the  quartz  that  hides  its  heart  of  gold. 

His  simple  creed  for  word  or  deed  true  as  the  bullet  sped, 

And  rung  the  target  straight:  “Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead!” 

And  were  they  right  who  fought  the  fight  for  Texas  by  his  side? 

They  questioned  not;  they  faltered  not;  they  only  fought  and  died. 

Who  hath  an  enemy  like  these,  God’s  mercy  slay  him  straight! — 

A thousand  Mexicans  lay  dead  outside  the  Couvent  gate, 

Aud  half  a thousand  more  must  die  before  the  fortress  falls, 

And  still  the  tide  of  war  beats  high  around  the  ’leaguered  walls. 


At  last  the  bloody  breach  is  won;  the  weakened  lines  give  way; 

The  wolves  are  swarming  in  the  court;  the  lions  stand  at  bay. 

The  leader  meets  them  at  the  breach,  and  wins  the  soldier’s  "prize; 

A foeman’s  bosom  sheathes  his  sword  when  gallant  Travis  dies. 

Now  let  the  victor  feast  at  will  until  his  crest  be  red — 

We  may  not  know  what  raptures  fill  the  vulture  with  the  dead. 

Let  Santa  Anna  s valiant  sword  right  bravely  hew  and  hack 

The  senseless  corse;  its  hands  are  cold;  they" will  not  strike  him  back. 

Let  Bowie  die,  but  ’ware  the  hand  that  wields  his  deadly  knife; 

Four  went  to  slay,  and  one  comes  back,  so  dear  he  sells  his  life. 

And  last  of  all  let  Crockett  fall,  too  proud  to  sue  for  grace, 

So  grand  in  death  the  butcher  dared  not  look  upon  his  face. 

******* 


But  far  on  San  Jacinto’s  field  the  Texan  toils  are  set, 

And  Alamo’s  dread  memory  the  Texan  steel  shall  whet. 

And  Fame  shall  tell  their  deeds  who  fell  till  all  the  years  be  run. 
"Thermopyl®  left  one  alive— the  Alamo  left  none.” 
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MORGAN. 

BY  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 

OH,  what  a set  of  Vagabundos, 

Sons  of  Neptune,  sons  of  Mars, 
Raked  from  todos  otros  mundo8y 
Lascars,  Gascons,  Portsmouth  tars, 
Prison  mate  and  dock  yard  fellow, 

Blades  to  Meg  and  Molly  dear, 

Off  to  capture  Porto  Bello, 

Sailed  with  Morgan  the  Buccaneer  I 

Out  they  voyaged  from  Port  Royal 
(Fathoms  deep  its  ruins  be, 

Pier  and  convent,  fortress  loyal, 

Sunk  beneath  the  gaping  sea); 

On  the  Spaniard’s  beach  they  lauded, 
Dead  to  pity,  void  of  fear, — 

Round  their  blood-red  flag  embanded, 
Led  by  Morgan  the  Buccaneer. 

Dawn  till  dusk  they  stormed  the  castle, 
Beat  the  gates  and  gratings  down; 
Then,  with  ruthless  rout  and  wassail, 
Night  and  day  they  sacked  the  town, 
Staved  the  bins  its  cellars  boasted, 

Port  and  Lisbon,  tier  on  tier, 

Quaffed  to  heart’s  content,  and  toasted 
Harry  Morgan  the  Buccaneer; 

Stripped  the  church  and  monastery, 
Racked  the  prior  for  his  gold, 

With  the  traders’  wives  made  merry, 
Lipped  the  young  and  mocked  the  old, 
Diced  for  hapless  sefioritas 

(Sire  and  brother  bound  anear), 

Donnas,  Inas,  Manuel itas, 

Cursing  Morgan  the  Buccaneer. 

Lust  and  rapine,  flame  and  slaughter, 
Forayed  with  the  Welshman  grim: 
“Take  my  pesos,  spare  my  daughter  1” 
“Ha!  ha!”  roared  that  devil’s  limb, 
“These  shall  jingle  in  our  pouches, 

She  with  us  shall  find  good  cheer. 

Lash  the  gray  beard  till  he  crouches!” 
Shouted  Morgan  the  Buccaneer. 
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Out  again  through  reef  and  breaker. 

While  the  Spaniard  moaned  his  fate, 

Back  they  voyaged  to  Jamaica, 

Flush  with  doubloons,  coins  of  eight, 

Crosses  wrung  from  Popish  varlets, 

Jewels  torn  from  arm  and  ear, — 

Jesu ! how  the  Jews  and  harlots 
Welcomed  Morgan  the  Buccaneer  I 
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orphan  nephew  left  to  his  care;  his  wife 
had  died  eight  months  before,  and  this 
was  her  grandmother — on  the  bed  there; 
this  her  good  old  uncle,  a very  accom- 
plished man,  who  had  written  sonnets. 
Mrs.  Guadagni  number  two  had  excellent 
powers  of  vision,  but  she  was  never  able 
to  discover  the  goodness  of  this  accom- 
plished uncle;  it  was  a quality  which,  like 
the  beneficence  of  angels,  one  is  obliged 
to  take  on  trust. 

She  was  forty-five,  a New  England  wo- 
man, with  some  small  savings,  who  had 
come  to  Italy  as  companion  and  attendant 
to  a distant  cousin,  an  invalid  with  money. 
The  cousin  had  died  suddenly  at  Perugia, 
and  Prudence  had  allowed  the  chance  of 
returning  to  Ledham  with  her  effects  to 
pass  by  unnoticed — a remarkable  lapse  of 
the  quality  of  which  her  first  name  was 
the  exponent,  regarding  which  her  whole 
life  hitherto  had  been  one  sharply  outlined 
example.  This  lapse  was  due  to  her  hav- 
ing already  become  the  captive  of  this 
handsome,  this  irresistible,  this  wholly  un- 
expected Tonio,  who  was  serving  as  wait- 
er in  the  Perugian  inn.  Divining  her 
savings,  and  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  her 
wonderful  strength  and  energy,  this  good- 
natured  reprobate  had  made  love  to  her 
a little  in  the  facile  Italian  way,  and  the 
poor  plain  simple-hearted  spinster,  to 
whom  no-  one  had  ever  spoken  a word  of 
gallantry  in  all  her  life  before,  had  been 
complete  ly  swept  off  her  balance  by  the 
novelty  of  it,  and  by  the  thronging  new 
sensations  which  his  few  English  words, 
his  speaking  dark  eyes,  and. ardent  en- 
treaties roused  in  her  maiden  breast.  It 
was  her  one  moment  of  madness  (who  has 
not  lmd  one?).  She  married  him,  mar- 
velling a little  inwardly  when  he  required 
her  to  walk  to  Assisi,  but  content  to  walk 
to  China  if  that  should  be  his  pleasure. 
When  she  reached  the  squalid  house  on 
the  height  and  saw  its  crowd  of  occupants, 
whejn  her  own  money  was  demanded  to 
send  down  to  Assisi  to  purchase  the  wed- 
dings dinner,  then  she  understood — why 
they  had  walked. 

IJiiit  she  never  understood  anything  else. 
Sha>  never  permitted  herself  to  understand. 
Tofiio,  plump  and  idle,  enjoyed  a year  of 
paradisiacal  opulence  under  her  niinistra- 
tioiiis  (and  in  spite  of  some  of  them) ; he 
wais  eighteen  years  younger  than  she  was ; 
it  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  en- 
jojlr  on  a larger  scale  than  hers — so  he 
tolld  her.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  a 


fever  carried  him  off,  and  his  widow,  who 
mourned  for  him  with  all  her  heart,  was 
left  to  face  the  world  with  the  eight  chil- 
dren, the  grandmother,  the  good  old  uncle, 
and  whatever  courage  she  was  able  to 
muster  after  counting  over  and  over  the 
eighty-five  dollars  that  alone  remained  to 
her  of  the  six  hundred  she  had  brought 
him. 

Of  course  she  could  have  gone  back  to 
her  own  country.  But  that  idea  never 
once  occurred  to  her;  she  had  married 
Tonio  for  better  or  worse;  slie  could  not 
in  honor  desert  the  worst  now  that  it  had 
come.  It  had  come  in  force ; on  the  very 
day  of  the  funeral  she  had  been  obliged 
to  work  eight  hours;  on  every  day  that 
had  followed  through  all  these  years,  the 
hours  had  been  on  an  average  fourteen ; 
sometimes  more. 

Bent  under  her  basket,  the  widow  now 
arrived  at  the  back  door  of  her  home.  It 
was  a small  narrow  house,  built  of  rough 
stones  plastered  over  and  painted  bright 
yellow.  But  though  thus  gay  without,  it 
was  dark  within ; the  few  windows  were 
very  small,  and  their  four  little  panes  of 
thick  glass  were  covered  with  an  iron 
grating ; there  was  no  elevation  above  the 
ground,  the  brick  floor  inside  being  of  the 
same  level  as  the  flagging  of  the  path 
without,  so  that  there  was  always  a sense 
of  groping  when  one  entered  the  low 
door.  There  were  but  four  rooms,  the 
kitchen,  with  a bedroom  opening  from  it, 
and  two  chambers  above  under  the  slop- 
ing roof. 

Prudeuce  unstrapped  her  basket  and 
placed  it  in  a wood-shed  which  she  had 
constructed  with  her  own  hands.  For 
she  could  not  comprehend  a house  without 
a wood-shed;  she  called  it  a wood-shed, 
though  there  was  very  little  wood  to  put 
in  it:  in  Assisi  no  one  made  a fire  for 
warmth;  for  cooking  they  burned  twigs. 
She  hung  up  the  fagot  (it  was  a fagot  of 
twigs),  the  herbs,  and  the  sickle;  then, 
after  giving  her  narrow  skirts  a shake, 
she  entered  the  kitchen. 

There  was  a bed  in  this  room.  Gran- 
mar  would  not  allow  it  to  be  moved  else- 
where; her  bed  had  always  been  in  the 
kitchen,  and  in  the  kitchen  it  should  re- 
main; no  one  but  Denza,  indeed,  would 
wish  to  shove  her  off;  Aununziata  had 
liked  to  have  her  dear  old  granmar  there, 
where  she  could  see  for  herself  that  she 
was  having  everything  she  needed;  but 
Annunziata  had  been  an  angel  of  good- 
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ness,  as  well  as  of  the  dearest  beauty; 
whereas  Denza — but  any  one  could  see 
what  Denza  was  I As  Granmar’s  tongue 
was  decidedly  a thing  to  be  reckoned 
with,  her  bed  remained  where  it  always 
had  been;  from  its  comfortable  cleanli- 
ness the  old  creature  could  overlook  and 
criticise  to  her  heart’s  content  the  entire 
household  economy  of  Annunziata’s  suc- 
cessor. Not  only  the  kitchen,  but  the 
whole  house  and  garden,  had  been  vigor- 
ously purified  by  this  successor;  single- 
handed  she  had  attacked  and  carried 
away  accumulations  which  had  been 
there  since  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica. Even  Granmar  was  rescued  from 
her  squalor  and  coaxed  to  wear  a clean 
cap  and  neat  little  shawl,  her  withered 
brown  hands  reposing  meanwhile  upon 
a sheet  which,  though  coarse,  was  spot- 
less. 

Granmar  was  a very  terrible  old  wo- 
man; she  had  a beak-like  nose,  round 
glittering  black  eyes  set  in  broad  circles 
of  yellow  wrinkles,  no  mouth  to  speak 
of,  and  a receding  chin;  her  voice  was 
now  a gruff  bass,  now  a shrill  yell. 

“How  late  you  are!  you  do  it  on 
purpose,”  she  said  as  Prudence  entered. 
“And  me— as  haven’t  had  a thing  I’ve 
wanted  since  you  went  away  hours  upon 
hours  ago.  Nunziata  there  has  been  as 
stupid  as  a stone— behold  her!” 

She  spoke  in  peasant  Italian,  a tongue 
which  Mrs.  Guadagni  the  second  (called 
Denza  by  the  family,  from  Prudenza,  the 
Italian  form  of  her  first  name)  now  spoke 
readily  enough,  though  after  a fashion 
of  her  own.  She  remained  always  con- 
vinced that  Italian  was  simply  lunatic 
English,  English  spoiled.  One  of  the 
children,  named  Pasquale,  she  called 
Squaw ly,  and  she  always  believed  that 
the  title  came  from  the  strength  of  his  in- 
fant lungs;  many  other  words  impressed 
her  in  the  same  way. 

She  now  made  no  reply  to  Granmar’s 
complaints  save  to  give  one  business-like 
look  toward  the  bed  to  see  whether  the 
pillows  were  properly  adjusted  for  the 
old  creature’s  comfort;  then  she  crossed 
the  room  toward  the  stove,  a large  an- 
cient construction  of  bricks,  with  two  or 
three  small  depressions  over  which  an 
iron  pot  could  be  set. 

“Well,  Nounce,”  she  said  to  a girl 
who  wras  sitting  there  on  a little  bench. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  was  kindly;  she 
looked  to  see  if  a fire  had  been  made.  A 
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few  coals  smouldered  in  one  of  the  holes. 
“Good  girl,”  said  Prudence,  commend- 
ingly- 

“ Oh,  very  good!”  cried  Granmar  from 
the  bed — “very  good,  when  I told  her 
forty  times,  and  fifty,  to  make  me  an  om- 
elet, a wee  fat  one  with  a drop  of  fig  in 
it,  and  I so  faint,  and  she  wouldn’t,  the 
snake ! she  wouldn’t,  the  toad !— -toadest  of 
toads !” 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  girl  turned  slowly 
toward  Prudence.  Prudence,  as  she  bus- 
ied herself  with  the  coals,  gave  her  a lit- 
tle nod  of  approbation,  which  Granmar 
could  not  see.  The  girl  looked  pleased 
for  a moment;  then  her  face  sank  into 
immobility  again.  She  was  not  an  idiot, 
but  wanting,  as  it  was  called;  a delicate, 
pretty  young  creature,  who,  with  her  cous- 
in Pippo,  had  been  only  a year  old  when 
the  second  wife  came  to  Assisi.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  : md  of  Pip- 
po, who  even  at  that  age  had  been  selfish 
and  gluttonous  to  an  abnormal  degree; 
but  Prudence  had  learned  to  love  the  help- 
less little  girl  committed  to  her  care,  as 
she  had  also  learned  to  love  vtery  dearly 
the  child's  brother  Giovanni,  wlio  was  but 
a year  older;  they  had  been  but  babies, 
both  of  them.  The  girl  was  now  seven- 
teen. Her  name  was  Annun|ziata,  but 
Prudence  called  her  NounceA  “If  it 
means  ‘Announce,’  Nounce  lis  near 
enough,  I guess,”  she  said  to  hesrself,  ag- 
gressively. The  truth  was  that  sttie  hated 
the  name ; it  had  belonged  to  Toiiio’s  first 
wife,  and  of  the  memory  of  that  \ comely 
young  mother,  poor  Prudence,  w\ith  her 
sixty  years,  her  white  hair,  and  wrinkled 
skin,  was  burningly  jealous  event  now. 
Giovanni's  name  she  pronounclpd  as 
though  it  were  two  words — Jo  Vann  Jr;  she 
really  thought  there  were  two.  Jap  she 
knew  well,  of  course;  it  was  a good INew 
England  name;  Vanny  was  problably 
some  senseless  Italian  addition.  I The 
name  of  the  eldest  son,  Augusto,  beclame 
on  her  lips  Gooster ; Paolo  was  ParloA  As- 
sunta  was  Soon  ter.  1 

The  nuns  had  finally  taken  Sooniter. 
The  step-mother  had  been  unable  to  c on- 
ceal  from  herself  her  own  profound  re- 
lief. True,  the  girl  had  gone  to  a “ pa- 
pish”  convent;  but  she  had  always  b<  sen 
a mystery  in  the  house,  and  the  c 3n- 
stant  presence  of  a mystery  is  parti  Ocu- 
larly trying  to  the  New  England  miiad. 
Soonter  spent  hours  in  meditation;  &he 
was  very  quiet;  she  believed  that  she  & iw 
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..  h„  face  «ore  often  a far  away  somewhere,  as  he  always  said  he  was  go- 


smile. 

On  this  September  evening  she  pre- 
pared a heavily  abundant  supper  for  Gran- 
mar,  and  a simple  one  for  Nounce,  who 
ate  at  any  time  hardly  more  than  a bird ; 
Gran  mar,  on  the  contrary,  was  gifted 
with  an  appetite  of  extraordinary  capa- 
cities, the  amount  of  food  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  her,  not  in  good-humor 
(she  was  never  in  good-humor),  but  in 
passable  bodily  tranquillity,  through  the 
twenty- four  hours  being  equal  to  that 
which  would  have  been  required  (so 
Prudence  often  thought)  for  three  hearty 
New  England  harvesters  at  home.  Not 
that  Granmar  would  touch  New  England 
food ; none  of  the  family  would  eat  the 
home  dishes  which  Prudence  in  the  earlier 
years  had  hopefully  tried  to  prepare  from 
such  materials  as  seemed  to  her  the  least 
“onreasonable” ; Granmar,  indeed,  had  de- 
clared each  and  all  fit  only  for  the  hogs. 
Prudence  n ever  tried  them  now,  and  she 
had  learned  the  art  of  Italian  cooking, 
for  she  felt  that  she  could  not  afford  to 
make  anyt/hing  that  was  to  be  for  herself 
alone ; the  handful  of  precious  twigs  must 
serve  for  the  family  as  a whole.  But  ev- 
ery now  a»nd  then,  in  spite  of  her  natural 
abstemiousness,  she  would  be  haunted  by 
a vision  If  a “ boiled  dinner,”  the  boiled 
corned-b/ief,  the  boiled  cabbage,  turnips, 
and  potatoes,  and  the  boiled  Indian  pud- 
ding off  her  youth.  She  should  never 
taste  those  dainties  on  earth  again.  More 
than  orfice  she  caught  herself  hoping  that 
at  least]  the  aroma  of  them  would  be  given 
to  her  jUome  time  in  heaven. 

Whiten  Granmar  was  gorged  she  became 
temporarily  more  tranquil.  Prudence 
took  Tthis  time  to  speak  of  a plan  which 
she  h/ad  had  in  her  mind  for  several  days. 

•*  Nc/w  that  Gooster  and  the  other  boys 
are  /doing  for  themselves,  Granmar,  and 
BepiUer  too  at  last,  and  Jo  Vanny  only 
needling  a trifle  of  help  now  and  then  (he  s 
sojJoung  yet,  you  know),  I feel  as  though 
I niight  be  earning  more  money,  she  be- 

S 1‘  Money’s  a very  good  thing;  we’ve 
nelver  had  half  enough  since  my  sainted 
Ailnunziata  joined  the  angels,”  responded 
Gtfcinmar,  with  a pious  air. 

Well,  it  seems  a good  time  to  try 
amd  earn  some  more.  Soonter’s  gone 
to  the  convent;  and  as  it’s  a long  while 
sitinw  Pipper's  been  here,  I really  begin 
ton  think  he  has  gone  off  to  get  work 
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‘‘Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  Pippo,  said 
Granmar,  shaking  her  owl-like  head  om- 
inously. T 

4‘  ’Tany  rate  he  hasn  t been  here,  ana  l 
always  try  to  hope  the  best  about  him 
“And  that' 8 what  you  call  the  best?” 
interrupted  Granmar,  with  one  of  her 
sudden  flank  movements,  “to  have  him 
gone  away  off  no  one  knows  where— An- 
nunziata’s  own  precious  little  nephew- 
taken  by  the  pirates— yam!  Sold  as  a 
slave — yam ! Killed  in  the  war!  Oh, 
Pippo!  poor  Pippo!  poor  little  Pipp.  EipP» 
Pipp!” 

“ And  so  I thought  I’d  try  to  go  to  the 
shop  by  the  day,”  Prudence  went  on,  when 
this  yell  had  ceased;  “they  want  me  to 
come  and  cut  out.  I shouldn’t  go  until 
after  your  breakfast,  of  course;  and  1 
could  leave  cold  things  out,  and  Nounce 
would  cook  you  something  hot  at  noon ; 
then  I should  be  home  myself  every  night 
in  time  to  get  your  supper.” 

“ And  so  that’s  the  plan— I’m  to  be  left 
alone  here  with  an  idiot  while  you  go 
flouncing  your  heels  round  Assisi! 
Flounce,  cat ! It’s  a wonder  the  dead  don  t 
rise  in  their  graves  to  hear  it.  But  we 
buried  my  Annunziata  too  deep  for  that 
yam ! — otherwise  she’d  ’a  been  here  to  tear 
your  eyes  out.  An  old  woman  left  to 
starve  alone,  her  own  precious  grand- 
mother, growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
pining  and  pining.  Blessed  stomach,  do 
you  hear— do  you  hear,  my  holy,  blessed 
stomach,  always  asking  for  so  little,  and 
now  not  even  to  get  that  ? It’s  turned  all 
a mumble  of  cold  just  thinking  of  it— 
yam ! I,  poor  sufferer,  who  have  had  to 
stand  your  ugly  face  so  long— I so  fond 
of  beauty ! You  haven’t  got  but  twenty- 
four  hairs  now ; you  know  you  haven’t— 

yam ! I’ve  got  more  than  you  twenty 

times  over — hey ! that  I have.  And 
Granmar,  tearing  off  her  cap,  pulled  loose 
her  coarse  white  hair,  and  grasping  the 
ends  of  the  long  locks  with  her  crooked 
fingers,  threw'  them  aloft  with  a series  of 

shrill  halloos.  . 

“ I won’t  go  to  the  shop,”  said  Pru- 
dence. “Mercy  on  us,  what  a noise ! I 
say  I won’t  go  to  the  shop.  There!  do 
you  hear  ?” 

“Will  you  he  here  every  day  of  your 
life  at  twelve  o'clock  to  cook  me  some- 
thing that  won't  poison  me  ?’’  demanded 
Granmar,  still  hallooing. 
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“Yes,  yes,  I promise  you.” 

Even  Granmar  believed  Prudence’s 
yes;  her  yea  was  yea  and  her  nay  nay  to 
all  the  family.  “You  cook  me  some- 
thing this  very  minute,”  she  said,  sullen- 
ly, putting  on  her  cap  askew. 

“Why,  you’ve  only  just  got  through 
your  supper!”  exclaimed  Prudence,  aston- 
ished, used  though  she  was  to  Granmar’s 
abdominal  capacities,  by  this  sudden  de- 
mand. 

“You  won’t?  Then  I’ll  yell  again,” 
said  Granmar.  And  yell  she  did. 

“Hold  up— do;  I believe  you  now,” 
said  Prudence.  She  fanned  the  dying 
coals  with  a straw  fan,  made  up  the  (ire, 
and  prepared  some  griddle-cakes.  Gran- 
mar demanded  fig  syrup  to  eat  with  them ; 
and  devoured  six.  Filled  to  repletion,  she 
then  suffered  Prudence  to  change  her  day 
cap  for  a nightcap,  falling  asleep  almost 
before  her  head  touched  the  pillow. 

During  this  scene  Nounce  had  sat 
quietly  in  her  corner.  Prudence  now 
went  to  her  to  see  if  she  was  frightened, 
for  the  girl  was  sometimes  much  terrified 
by  Granmar’s  outcries;  she  stroked  her 
soft  hair.  She  was  always  looking  for  signs 
of  intelligence  in  Nounce,  and  fancying 
that  she  discovered  them.  Taking  the 
girl’s  hand,  she  went  with  her  to  the  next 
room,  where  were  their  two  narrow  pallet 
beds.  “You  were  very  smart  to  save  the 
eggs  for  me  to-day  when  Granmar  wanted 
that  omerlet,”  she  whispered,  as  she  help- 
ed her  to  undress. 

Memory  came  back  to  Nounce;  she 
smiled  comprehendinglv. 

Prudence  waited  until  she  was  in  bed; 
then  she  kissed  her  good-night,  and  put 
out  the  candle. 

Her  two  charges  asleep,  Mrs.  Guadagni 
the  second  opened  the  back  door  softly 
and  went  out.  It  was  not  yet  nine  o’clock, 
a warm  dark  night;  though  still  Septem- 
ber, the  odors  of  autumn  were  already  in 
the  air,  coming  from  the  September  flow- 
ers, which  have  a pungency  mingled  with 
their  perfume,  from  the  rank  ripeness  of 
the  vegetables,  from  the  aroma  of  the 
ground  after  the  first  rains. 

4 4 1 could  have  made  thirty  cents  a week 
more  at  the  shop,”  she  said  to  herself,  re- 
gretfully (she  always  translated  the  Italian 
money  into  American  or  French).  “ In  a 
month  that  would  have  been  a dollar  and 
twenty  cents ! Well,  there’s  no  use  think- 
ing about  it  sence  I can’t  go.”  She  bent 
over  her  vegetables,  feeling  of  their  leaves, 
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and  estimating  anew  how  many  she  could 
afford  to  sell,  now  that  the  family  was  so 
much  reduced  in  size.  Then  she  paid  a 
visit  to  her  fig-trees.  She  had  planted 
these  trees  herself,  and  watched  over 
their  infancy  with  anxious  care;  at  the 
present  moment  they  were  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  knew  the  po- 
sition of  each  fig,  so  many  times  had  she 
stood  under  the  boughs  looking  up  at  the 
slowly  swelling  bulbs.  She  had  never 
before  been  able  to  sell  the  fruit.  But 
now  she  should  be  able,  and  the  sale  would 
add  a good  many  cents  to  the  store  of 
savings  kept  in  her  work-box.  This  work- 
box,  a possession  of  her  youth,  was  lined 
with  vivid  green  paper,  and  had  a colored 
lithograph  of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton 
(taken  as  a Muse)  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover;  it  held  already  three  francs  and  a 
half,  that  is  seventy  cents — an  excellent 
sum  when  one  considered  tha$  only  three 
weeks  had  passed  since  the  tiappy  day 
when  she  had  at  last  beheld  thp  way  open 
to  saving  regularly,  laying  by  (regularly ; 
many  times  had  she  begun  to  save,  but 
she  had  never  been  able  to  continue  it. 
Now,  with  this  small  household,  ^he  should 
be  able  to  continue.  The  sale  of:  the  figs 
would  probably  double  the  saviugrs  already 
in  the  work-box;  she  might  <Wen  get 
eighty  cents  for  them;  and  that  would 
make  a dollar  and  fifty  cents  in\all!  A 
fig  fell  to  the  ground.  “They’ire  ripe,” 
she  thought;  “they  must  be  picked  to- 
morrow.” She  felt  for  the  fallen  fig  in 
the  darkness,  and  carrying  it  to  tne  gar- 
den wall,  placed  it  in  a dry  niche  l where 
it  would  keep  its  freshness  until  she  could 
send  it  to  town  with  the  rest.  Then  she 
went  to  the  hen-house.  “ Smart  of  NAiunce 
to  save  the  eggs  for  me,”  she  thought, 
laughing  delightedly  to  herself  overt  this 
proof  of  the  girl’s  intelligence.  “Glran- 
mar  didn’t  need  that  omerlet  one  bilt;  I 
left  out  two  tremenjous  lunches  for  hler.” 
She  peered  in;  but  could  not  see  the  hlens 
in  the  darkness.  “ If  Granmar ’d  only!  eat 
the  things  we  do!”  her  thoughts  went  lau. 
“But  she’s  always  possessed  after  every- 
thing that  takes  eggs.  And  then  she 
wants  the  very  best  coffee,  and  wh  «te 
sugar,  and  the  best  wine,  and  fine  flo  ur 
and  meal  and  oil — my!  how  much  o :il ! 
But  I wonder  if  I couldn’t  stop  eatii  ;ig 
something  or  other,  steader  pestering  m ky- 
self  about  her?  Let’s  see.  I don’t  taljite 
wine  nor  coffee,  so  I can’t  stop  them ; bi^t 
I could  stop  soup  meat,  just  for  mysel*  f ; 
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and  I will.”  Thus  meditating,  she  went  She  heaved  a sigh  of  deep  satisfaction  as 
slowly,  round  to  the  open  space  before  she  finished  her  mental  review.  But  it 
the  house.  was  hardly  mental  after  all ; she  saw  the 

To  call  it  a space  was  a misnomer,  gate,  she  saw  the  straight  path,  she  saw 
The  house  stood  at  the  apex  of  the  hill,  the  currant  bushes  and  the  box-bordered 
and  its  garden  by  right  extended  as  far  flower  beds  as  distinctly  as  though  they 
down  the  descent  in  front  as  it  extended  had  really  been  there, 
down  the  opposite  descent  behind,  where  Cheered,  almost  joyous,  she  went  with- 
Prudence  had  planted  her  long  rows  in,  locking  the  door  behind  her;  then, 
of  vegetables.  But  in  this  front  space,  after  softly  placing  the  usual  store  of 
not  ten  feet  distant  from  the  house  provisions  beside  Granmar’s  bed  (for 
door,  planted  directly  across  the  paved  Granmar  had  a habit  of  waking  in  the 
path  which  came  up  from  below,  was  night  to  eat),  she  sought  her  own  couch, 
the  cow-shed,  the  intruding  offensive  It  was  hard,  but  she  stretched  herself 
neighbor  whose  odors,  gruntings  (for  it  upon  it  luxuriously.  “ The  figs  Tl  double 
was  now  a pig-sty),  and  refuse  were  con-  the  money,”  she  thought,  41  and  by  this 
stantly  making  themselves  perceptible  to  time  to-morrow  I shall  have  a dollar  and 
one  sense  and  another  through  the  open  forty  cents;  mebby  a dollar  fifty!”  She 
windows  of  the  dwelling  behind.  For  fell  asleep  happily. 

the  house  had  no  back  windows  ; the  Her  contentment  made  her  sleep  sound- 

small  apertures  which  passed  for  win-  ly.  Still  it  was  not  long  after  dawn 
dows  were  all  in  front;  in  that  climate  when  she  hurried  down  the  hill  to  the 
it  was  impassible  that  they  should  be  al-  town  to  get  her  supply  of  work  from 
ways  closed.  How  those  odors  choked  the  shop.  Hastening  back  with  it,  she 
Prudence  Wilkin!  It  seemed  as  if  she  found  Granmar  clamoring  for  her  coffee, 
could  not  respect  herself  while  obliged  to  and  Nounce,  neatly  dressed  and  clean 
breathe  them,  as  if  she  had  not  respected  (for  so  much  Prudence  had  succeeded  in 
herself  (in  the  true  Ledham  way)  since  teaching  her),  sitting  patiently  in  her 
the  pig-sty  became  her  neighbor.  corner.  Prudence’s  mind  was  full  of  a 

For  fifty  francs  the  owners  would  take  sale  she  had  made;  but  she  prepared  the 
it  away;  for  another  twenty  or  thirty  coffee  and  Nounce’s  broth  with  her  usual 
she  could  have  “a  front  yard.”  But  care;  she  washed  her  dishes,  and  made 
though  she  had  made  many  beginnings,  Granmar  tidy  for  the  day;  finally  she 
she  had  never  been  able  to  save  a tenth  arranged  all  her  sewing  implements  on 
of  the  sum.  None  of  the  family  shared  the  table  by  the  window  beside  her  pile 
her  feelings  in  the  least;  to  spend  pre-  of  work.  Now  she  could  give  herself  the 
cious  money  for  such  a whim  as  that  luxury  of  one  last  look,  one  last  estimate ; 
— only  an  American  could  be  capable  of  for  she  had  made  a miracle  of  a bargain 
it;  but  then,  as  everybody  knew,  most  for  her  figs.  By  ten  o’clock  the  men 
Americans  were  mad.  And  why  should  would  be  up  to  gather  them. 

Denza  object  to  pigs ? It  was  a hazy  morning;  butterflies 

Prudence  therefore  had  been  obliged  danced  before  her  as  she  hastened  toward 
to  keep  her  longings  to  herself.  But  this  the  loaded  trees.  Reaching  them,  she 
had  only  intensified  them.  And  now  looked  up.  The  boughs  were  bare.  All 
when  at  last,  after  thinking  of  it  for  six-  the  figs  had  been  gathered  in  the  night, 
teen  years,  she  was  free  to  begin  to  save  or  at  earliest  dawn, 
daily  and  regularly,  she  saw  as  in  a “Pipper!”  she  murmured  to  herself, 

vision  her  front  yard  completed  as  she  The  ground  under  the  trees  was  tram- 

would  like  to  have  it:  the  cow-shed  gone;  pled. 

“a  nice  straight  path  going  down  to  the 

front  gate,  set  in  a new  paling  fence;  Seven  weeks  later,  on  the  16tli  of  No- 
along  the  sides  currant  bushes;  and  in  vember,  this  same  Prudence  was  add- 
the  open  spaces  to  the  right  and  left  a big  ing  to  her  secreted  store  the  fifteen  cents 
flowerin’  shrub — snowballs,  or  Missouri  needed  to  make  the  sum  ten  francs  exact- 
currant;  near  the  house  a clump  of  mat-  ly;  that  is,  two  dollars.  “Ten  francs,  a 
rimony,  perhaps;  and  in  the  flower  beds  fifth  of  the  whole!  It  seems  ’most  too 
on  each  side  of  the  path  bachelor’s-but-  lucky  that  I've  got  on  so  well,  spite  of 
tons,  Chiny-asters,  lady’s-slippers,  and  Pipper’s  taking  the  figs.  If  I can  keep 
pinks;  the  edges  bordered  with  box.”  along  this  way,  it’ll  all  be  done  by  the 
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Fourth  of  July;  not  just  the  cowshed 
taken  away,  but  the  front  yard  done  too. 
My!1’  She  sat  down  on  a fagot  to  think 
it  over.  The  thought  was  rapture;  she 
laughed  to  herself  and  at  herself  for  be- 
ing so  happy. 

Some  one  called, 4 ‘Mamma.”  She  came 
out,  and  found  Jo  Vanny  looking  for  her. 
Nounce  and  Jo  Vanny  were  the  only  ones 
among  the  children  who  had  ever  called 
her  mother. 

“Oh,  you’re  up  there  in  the  shed,  are 
you  ?”  said  Jo  Vanny.  “Somehow,  mam- 
ma, you  look  very  gay.” 

“Yes,  I’m  gay,”  answered  Prudence. 
“Perhaps  some  of  these  days  I’ll  tell  you 
why.”  In  her  heart  she  thought:  “Jo 
Vanny,  now,  he'd  understand;  he’d  feel 
as  I do  if  I should  explain  it  to  him.  A 
nice  front  yard  he  has  never  seen  in  all 
his  life,  for  they  don’t  have  ’em  here . 
But  once  he  knew  what  it  was,  he’d  care 
about  it  as  much  as  I do ; I know  he  would. 
He’s  sort  of  American  anyhow.”  It  was 
the  highest  praise  she  could  give.  The 
boy  had  his  cap  off;  she  smoothed  his 
hair.  “’Pears  to  me  you  must  have  lost 
your  comb,”  she  said. 

“I’m  going  to  have  it  all  cut  off  as 
short  as  can  be,”  announced  Jo  Vanny, 
with  a resolute  air. 

“Oh  no.” 

“Yes,  I am.  Some  of  the  other  fel- 
lows have  had  theirs  cut  that  way,  and 
Pm  going  to  too,”  pursued  the  young 
stoic. 

He  was  eighteen,  rather  undersized  and 
slender,  handsome  as  to  his  face,  with 
large  dark  long- lashed  eyes,  well-cut  fea- 
tures, white  teeth,  and  the  curly  hair 
which  Prudence  had  smoothed.  Though 
he  had  vowed  them  to  destruction,  these 
love-locks  were  for  the  present  arranged 
in  the  style  most  approved  in  Assisi,  one 
thick  glossy  flake  being  brought  down 
low  over  the  forehead,  so  that  it  showed 
under  his  cap  in  a sentimental  wave.  He 
did  not  look  much  like  a hard-working 
carpenter  as  he  stood  there  dressed  in 
dark  clothes  made  in  that  singular  exag- 
geration of  the  fashions  which  one  sees 
only  in  Italy.  His  trousers,  small  at  the 
knee,  were  large  and  wing-like  at  the  an- 
kle, half  covering  the  tight  shabby  shoes 
run  down  at  the  heel,  and  absurdly  short, 
which,  however,  as  they  were  made  of 
patent-leather  and  sharply  pointed  at  the 
toes,  Jo  Vanny  considered  shoes  of  gala 
aspect.  His  low  flaring  collar  was  sur- 


rounded by  a red  satin  cravat  ornament- 
ed by  a gilt  horseshoe.  He  wore  a ring 
on  the  little  finger  of  each  hand.  In  his 
own  eyes  his  attire  was  splendid. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  one  else  also.  To 
Prudence,  as  he  stood  there,  he  looked  ab- 
solutely beautiful;  she  felt  all  a mother’s 
pride  rise  in  her  heart  as  she  surveyed 
him.  But  she  must  not  let  him  see  it, 
and  she  must  scold  him  for  wearing  his 
best  clothes  every  day. 

“I  didn’t  know  it  was  a festa,”  she  be- 
gan. 

“’Tain’t.  But  one  of  the  fellows  has 
had  a sister  married,  and  they’ve  invited 
us  all  to  a big  supper  to-night.” 

“To-night  isn’t  to-day,  that  I know  of.” 

“Do  you  wish  me  to  go  all  covered 
with  sawdust?”  said  the  little  dandy, with 
a disdainful  air.  “Besides,  I wanted  to 
come  up  here.” 

“It  is  a good  while  sence  we’ve  seen 
you,”  Prudence  admitted.  In  her  heart 
she  was  delighted  that  he  had  wished  to 
come.  “Have  you  had  your  dinner,  Jo 
Vanny?” 

“All  I want.  I’ll  take  a bit  of  bread 
and  some  wine  by-and-by.  But  you 
needn’t  go  to  cooking  for  me,  mamma. 
I say,  tell  me  what  it  was  that  made  you 
look  so  glad  ?”  said  the  boy,  curiously. 

“Never  you  mind  now?,”  said  Prudence, 
the  gleam  of  content  coming  again  into 
her  eyes,  and  lighting  up  her  brown 
wrinkled  face.  She  was  glad  that  she  had 
the  ten  francs;  she  was  glad  to  see  the 
boy;  she  was  touched  by  his  unselfish- 
ness in  declining  her  offer  of  a second 
dinner.  No  other  member  of  the  family 
would  have  declined  or  waited  to  decline; 
the  others  would  have  demanded  some 
freshly  cooked  dish  immediately  upon  en- 
tering; Uncle  Patro  would  have  demand- 
ed three  or  four. 

“ I’ve  brought  my  mandolin,”  Jo  Van- 
ny went  on.  “ I’ve  got  to  take  it  to  the 
supper,  of  course,  because  they  always 
want  me  to  sing — I never  can  get  rid  of 
’em!  And  so  you  can  hear  me,  if  you 
like.  I know  the  new  songs,  and  one  of 
them  I composed  myself.  Well,  it’s  rath- 
er heavenly.” 

All  Tonio’s  children  sang  like  birds. 
Poor  Prudence,  who  had  no  ear  for  mu- 
sic, had  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
either  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the 
hours  they  gave  to  their  carollings.  But 
when,  in  his  turn,  her  little  Jo  Vanny 
began  his  pipings,  then  she  listened,  or 
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tried  to  listen.  “Real  purty,  Jo  Vanny,” 
she  would  say,  when  the  silence  of  a mo- 
ment or  two  had  assured  her  that  his 
song  was  ended;  it  was  her  only  way  of 
knowing — the  silence. 

So  now  she  brought  her  work  out  to 
the  garden,  and  sewed  busily  while  Jo 
Vanny  sang  and  thrummed.  Nounce  too 
came  out,  and  sat  on  the  wall  near  by,  lis- 
tening. 

At  length  the  little  singer  took  himself 
off — took  himself  off  with  his  red  satin 
cravat,  his  horseshoe  pin,  and  his  mando- 
lin under  his  arm.  Nounce  went  back  to 
the  house ; but  Prudence  sat  awhile  longer, 
using,  as  she  always  did,  the  very  last  rays 
of  the  sunset  light  for  her  sewing. 

After  a while  she  heard  a step,  and 
looked  up.  “Why,  Gooster— anything 
the  matter  ?”  she  said,  in  surprise. 

Unlike  the  slender  little  Jo  Vanny, 
Gooster  was  a large,  stoutly  built  young 
man,  as  slow  in  his  motions  as  Jo  Vanny 
was  quick.  He  was  a lethargic  fellow 
with  sombre  eyes,  eyes  which  sometimes 
had  a gleam  in  them. 

“There’s  nothing  especial  the  matter,” 
he  answered,  dully.  “I  think  I’ll  go  for 
a soldier,  Denza.” 

“Go  for  a soldier?  And  the  per- 
dairy  ?” 

“I  can’t  never  go  back  to  the  podere. 
She' 8 there,  and  she  has  taken  up  with 
Matteo.  I've  had  ray  heart  trampled 
upon,  and  so  I’ve  got  a big  hankering  ei- 
ther to  kill  somebody  or  get  killed  myself, 
and  I’ll  either  do  it  here,  or  I'll  go  for  a 
soldier  and  get  knifed  in  the  war.” 

“Mercy  on  us!  there  isn’t  any  war 
now,”  said  Prudence,  dazed  by  these  san- 
guinary suggestions. 

“There’s  always  a war.  What  else 
are  there  soldiers  for  ? And  there's  lots 
of  soldiers.  But  I could  get  knifed  here 
easy  enough ; Matteo  and  I — already  we’ve 
had  one  tussle;  I gave  him  a pretty  big 
cut,  you  may  depend.” 

Seventeen  years  earlier  Prudence  Wil- 
kin would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing frightened  by  such  words  as  these. 
But  Mrs.  Tonio  Guadagni  had  heard  of 
wild  deeds  in  Assisi,  and  wilder  ones  still 
among  the  peasants  of  the  hill  country 
roundabout;  these  singing,  indolent  Um- 
brians dealt  sometimes  in  revenges  that 
were  very  direct  and  primitive. 

“You  let  Matteo  alone,  Gooster,”  she 
said,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm ; “ you 
go  straight  over  to  Perugia  and  stay 


there.  Perhaps  you  can  get  work  where 
Parlo  and  Squawly  are.” 

“ I shall  have  it  out  with  Matteo  here, 
or  else  go  for  a soldier  to-morrow,”  an- 
swered Gooster,  in  his  lethargic  tone. 

“ Well,  go  for  a soldier,  then.” 

“It  don’t  make  much  difference  to  me 
which  I do,”  Gooster  went  on,  as  if  only 
half  awake.  “If  I go  for  a soldier,  I 
shall  have  to  get  to  Florence  somehow,  I 
suppose;  I shall  have  to  have  ten  francs 
for  the  railroad.” 

“Is  it  ten  exactly?”  said  Prudence. 
Her  mind  flew  to  her  work-box,  which 
held  just  that  sum. 

“It's  ten.” 

“Haven’t  you  got  any  money  at  all, 
Gooster  ?”  She  meant  to  help  him  on 
his  way.  But  she  thought  that  she 
should  like  to  keep,  if  possible,  a nest-egg 
to  begin  with  again;  say  twenty  cents, 
or  ten. 

Gooster  felt  in  his  pockets.  “Three 
soldi,”  he  replied,  producing  some  copper 
coins  and  counting  them  over. 

“And  there’s  nothing  due  you  at  the 
per-dairy  ?” 

There  was  no  necessity  for  answer- 
ing such  a foolish  question  as  this,  and 
Gooster  did  not  answer  it. 

“Well,  I will  give  you  the  money,” 
said  Prudence.  “But  to-morrow’ll  do, 
won’t  it  ? Stay  here  a day  or  two,  and 
we'll  talk  it  over.” 

While  she  was  speaking,  Gooster  had 
turned  and  walked  toward  the  garden 
wall.  The  sight  of  his  back  going  from 
her — as  though  she  should  never  see  it 
again— threw  her  into  a sudden  panic; 
she  ran  after  him  and  seized  his  arm. 
“I’ll  give  you  the  money,  Gooster;  I 
told  you  I would;  I’ve  got  it  all  ready, 
and  it  won’t  take  a minute:  promise  me 
that  you  won’t  leave  this  garden  till  I 
come  back.” 

Gooster  had  had  no  thought  of  leaving 
the  garden  ; he  had  espied  a last  bunch  of 
grapes  still  hanging  on  the  vine,  and  was 
going  to  get  it;  that  was  alL  “ All  right,” 
he  said. 

Prudence  disappeared.  He  gathered 
the  grapes  and  began  to  eat  them,  turn- 
ing over  the  bunch  to  see  which  were 
best.  Before  he  had  finished.  Prudence 
came  back,  breathless  with  the  haste  she 
had  made.  “ Here,”  she  said;  “and  now 
you’ll  go  straight  to  Florence,  won’t  you? 
There’s  a train  to-night,  very  soon  now; 
you  must  hurry  down  and  take  that.” 
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H©  let  her  put  the  money  in  his  coat 
pocket  while  he  finished  the  grapes.  Then 
he  threw  the  stem  carefully  over  the  gar- 
den wall. 

“And  no  doubt  you’ll  be  a brave  sol- 
dier,” Prudence  went  on,  trying  to  speak 
hopefully.  “Brave  soldiers  are  thought 
a heap  of  everywhere.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I care  what’s 
thought,”  answered  Gooster,  indifferent- 
ly. He  took  up  his  cap  and  put  it  on. 
“Well,  good-by,  Denza.  Best  wishes  to 
you.  Every  happiness.”  He  shook  hands 
with  her. 

Prudence  stood  waiting  where  she  was 
for  five  minutes;  then  she  followed  him. 
It  was  already  dark;  she  went  down  the 
hill  rapidly,  and  turned  into  the  narrow 
main  street.  A few  lamps  were  lighted. 
She  hastened  onward,  hoping  every  min- 
ute to  distinguish  somewhere  in  front  a 
tall  figure  with  slouching  gait.  At  last, 
where  the  road  turns  to  begin  the  long 
descent  to  the  plain,  she  did  distinguish 
it.  Yes,  that  was  certainly  Gooster;  he 
was  going  down  the  hill  toward  the 
railway  station.  All  was  well,  then;  she 
could  dismiss  her  anxiety.  She  returned 
through  the  town.  Stopping  for  a mo- 
ment at  an  open  space,  she  gazed  down 
upon  the  vast  valley,  now  darkening  into 
night;  here  suddenly  a fear  came  over 
her — he  might  have  turned  round  and 
come  back!  She  hurried  through  the 
town  a second  time,  and  not  meeting  him, 
started  down  the  hill.  The  road  went 
down  in  long  zigzags.  As  she  turned 
each  angle  she  expected  to  see  him;  but 
she  did  not  see  him,  and  finally  she  reach- 
ed the  plain;  there  were  the  lights  of  the 
station  facing  her.  She  drew  near  cau- 
tiously, nearer  and  nearer,  until,  herself 
unseen  in  the  darkness,  she  could  peer 
through  the  window  into  the  lighted  wait- 
ing-room. If  he  was  there,  she  could  see 
him ; but  if  he  was  on  the  platform  on 
the  other  side — No;  he  was  there.  She 
drew  a long  breath  of  relief,  and  stole  away. 

A short  distance  up  the  hill  a wheel- 
barrow loaded  with  stones  had  been  left 
by  the  side  of  the  road ; she  sat  down  on 
the  stones  to  rest,  for  the  first  time  realiz- 
ing how  tired  she  was.  The  train  came 
rushing  along;  stopped;  went  on  again. 
She  watched  it  as  long  as  she  could  see  its 
lights.  Then  she  rose  and  turned  slow- 
ly up  the  hill,  beginning  her  long  walk 
home.  “ My,”  she  thought,  “ won’t  Gran- 
mar  be  in  a tantrum,  though  1” 
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Wheu  she  reached  the  house  she  made 
a circuit,  and  came  through  the  garden 
behind  toward  the  back  door.  “I  don’t 
want  to  see  the  front  yard  to-night  /”  she 
thought. 

But  she  was  rather  ashamed  of  this 
egotism. 

“ And  they  say  they’ll  put  me  in  prison 
— oh — ow! — an  old  man,  a good  old  man, 
a suffering  son  of  humanity  like  me!” 
moaned  Uncle  Pietro. 

“An  old  man,  a good  old  man,  a suffer- 
ing son  of  humanity  like  him,”  repeated 
Granmar,  shrilly  proud  of  this  fine  lan- 
guage. 

Suddenly  she  brandished  her  lean 
arms.  “You  Denza  there,  with  your 
stored-up  money  made  from  my  starva- 
tion— yam! — mine,  how  dare  you  be  so 
silent,  figure  of  a mule?  Starvation! 
yes,  indeed.  Wait  and  I’ll  show  you  my 
arms,  Pietro;  wait  and  I’ll  show  you  my 
ribs — yam !” 

“You  keep  yourself  covered  up,  Gran- 
mar,” said  Prudence,  tucking  her  in; 
“you’ll  do  yourself  a mischief  in  this  cold 
weather.” 

“ Alii !”  said  Granmar,  “ and  do  I care? 

If  I could  live  to  see  you  drowned,  I’d 
freeze  and  be  glad.  Stored-up  money! 
stored-up  money  I” 

“ What  do  you  know  of  my  money  ?” 
said  Prudence.  Her  voice  trembled  a 
little. 

“She  confesses  it!”  announced  Gran- 
mar, triumphantly. 

“An  old  ma— an, ’’said  Pietro,  crouch- 
ing over  Nounce’s  scaldino.  “A  good 
old  ma— an.  But — accommodate  your- 
self.” 

Prudence  sat  down  and  took  up  her 
sewing.  “ I don’t  believe  they’ll  put  you 
in  jail  at  all,  Patro,”  she  said;  “’twon’t 
do  ’em  any  good,  and  what  they  want  is 
their  money.  You  just  go  to  ’em  and 
say  that  you’ll  do  day’s  work  for  ’em  till 
it’s  made  up,  and  they’ll  let  you  off,  I’ll 
bet  Nine  francs,  is  it?  Well,  at  half  a 
franc  a day  you  can  make  it  up  full  in 
eighteen  days ; or  call  it  twenty-four  with 
the  festas.” 

“The  Americans  are  all  mercenary,” 
remarked  old  Pietro,  waving  his  hand  in 
scorn.  “ Being  themselves  always  influ- 
enced by  gain,  they  cannot  understand 
lofty  motives  nor  the  cold,  glittering  an- 
ger of  the  nobility.  The  Leoncinis  are 
noble;  they  are  of  the  old  Count’s  blood. 
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They  do  not  want  their  money;  they 
want  revenge  — they  want  to  rack  my 
bones.” 

Granmar  gave  a long  howl. 

“Favor  me,  my  niece,  with  no  more  of 
your  mistakes,”  concluded  Pietro,  with 
dignity. 

“I  don’t  believe  they’d  refuse,”  said 
Prudence,  unmoved.  “I’ll  go  and  ask 
’em  myself  if  you  like ; that  ’ll  be  the  best 
way.  I’ll  go  right  away  now.”  She  be- 
gan to  fold  up  her  work. 

At  this  Pietro,  after  putting  the  scal- 
dino  safely  on  the  stove,  fell  down  in  a 
round  heap  on  the  floor.  Never  were 
limbs  so  suddenly  contorted  and  tangled; 
he  clawed  the  bricks  so  fiercely  with  his 
fingers  that  Nounce,  frightened,  left  her 
bench  and  ran  into  the  next  room. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  you  ? I nev- 
er saw  such  a man,”  said  Prudence,  try- 
ing to  raise  him. 

“Let  be!  let  be!”  called  out  Granmar; 
“ it’s  a stroke;  and  you’ve  brought  it  on, 
talking  to  him  about  working,  working 
all  day  long  like  a horse — a good  old  man 
like  that.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it’s  a stroke,”  said  Pru- 
dence, still  trying  to  get  him  up. 

“My  opinion  is,”  said  Granmar,  sink- 
ing into  sudden  calm,  “that  he  will  die 
in  ten  minutes — exactly  ten.” 

His  face  had  indeed  turned  very  red. 

“Dear  me!  I suppose  I shall  have  to 
run  down  for  the  doctor,”  said  Prudence, 
desisting.  “Perhaps  he’d  ought  to  be 
bled.” 

“You  leave  the  doctor  alone,  and  ease 
his  mind,”  directed  Granmar;  “that’s 
what  he  needs,  sensitive  as  he  is,  and  po- 
etical too,  poor  fellow.  You  just  shout 
in  his  ear  that  you’ll  pay  that  money, 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  to  see  how  it  ’ll 
loosen  his  joints.” 

Mrs.  Guadagni  surveyed  the  good  old 
uncle  for  a moment.  Then  she  bent  over 
him  and  shouted  in  his  ear,  “I’ll  make 
you  a hot  fig  tart  right  away  now,  Patro, 
if  you’ll  set  up.” 

As  she  finished  these  words  Granmar 
threw  her  scaldino  suddenly  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  kitchen,  where  it  broke  with  a 
crash  upon  the  bricks. 

“He’s  going  to  get  up,”  announced 
Prudence,  triumphantly. 

“He  isn’t  any  such  thing;  ’twas  the 
scaldino  shook  him,”  responded  Gran- 
mar,  in  a loud,  admonitory  tone.  “ He’ll 
never  get  up  again  in  this  world  unless 
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you  shout  in  his  ear  that  you’ll  pay  that 
money.” 

And  in  truth  Pietro  was  now  more 
knotted  than  ever. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Jo  Vanny  came  in.  “Why,  what’s  the 
matter  with  uncle  ?”  he  said,  seeing  the 
figure  on  the  floor.  He  bent  over  him 
and  tried  to  ease  his  position. 

“It’s  a stroke,”  said  Granmar,  in  a soft 
voice.  “It  ’ll  soon  be  over.  Hush ! leave 
him  in  peace.  He’s  dying;  Denza  there, 
she  did  it.” 

“ They  want  me  to  pay  the  nine  francs 
he  has — lost,”  said  Prudence.  “Perhaps 
you  have  heard,  Jo  Vanny,  that  he  has — 
lost  nine  francs  that  belonged  to  the  Le- 
oncinis  ? Nine  whole  francs.”  She  look- 
ed at  the  lad,  and  he  understood  the  look; 
for  only  the  day  before  she  had  confided 
to  him  at  last  her  long-cherished  dream, 
and  (as  she  had  been  sure  he  would)  he 
had  sympathized  with  it  warmly. 

“I  declare  I wish  I had  even  a franc!” 
lie  said,  searching  his  pockets  desperately; 
“but  I’ve  only  got  a cigarette.  Will  you 
try  a cigarette,  uncle  ?”  he  shouted  in  the 
heap’s  ear. 

“ Don’t  you  mock  him,”  ordered  Gran- 
mar (but  Jo  Vanny  had  been  entirely  in 
earnest).  “He’ll  die  soon,  and  Denza 
will  be  rid  of  him;  that’s  what  she  wants. 
’Twill  be  murder,  of  course;  and  he’ll 
haunt  us — he’s  always  said  he’d  haunt 
somebody.  But  I ain’t  long  for  this 
world,  so  I ain’t  disturbed.  Heaven’s 
waiting  wide  open  for  me." 

Jo  Vanny  looked  a little  frightened. 
He  hesitated  a moment,  surveying  the 
motionless  Pietro;  then  he  drew  Prudence 
aside.  “He’s  an  awful  wicked  old  man, 
and  might  really  do  it,”  he  whispered; 
“’specially  as  you  ain’t  a Catholic,  mam- 
ma. I think  you’d  better  give  him  the 
money  if  it’ll  stop  him  off;  I don’t  mind, 
but  it  would  be  bad  for  you  if  he  should 
come  rapping  on  your  windows  and 
showing  corpse-lights  in  the  garden  by- 
and-by.” 

Prudence  brought  her  hands  together 
sharply— a gesture  of  exasperation.  “ He 
ain’t  going  to  die  any  more  than  I am,” 
she  said.  But  she  knew  what  life  would 
be  in  that  house  with  such  a threat  hang- 
ing over  it,  even  though  the  execution 
were  deferred  to  some  vague  future  time. 
Angrily  she  left  the  room. 

Jo  Vanny  followed  her.  “Come  along, 
if  you  want  to,”  she  said,  half  impatient, 
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half  glad.  She  felt  a sudden  desire  that 
some  one  besides  herself  should  see  the 
sacrifice,  see  the  actual  despoiling  of  the 
little  box  she  had  labored  to  fill.  She 
went  to  the  wood-shed.  It  was  a gloomy 
December  day,  and  the  vegetables  hang- 
ing on  the  walls  had  a dreary,  stone-like 
look;  she  climbed  up  on  a barrel,  and  re- 
moved the  hay  which  filled  a rough  shelf; 
in  a niche  belli nd  was  her  work-box ; with 
it  in  her  hand  she  climbed  down  again. 

She  gave  him  the  box  to  hold  while 
she  counted  out  the  money — nine  francs. 
“There  are  twelve  in  all,”  she  said. 

“Then  you’ll  have  three  left,”  said  Jo 
Vanny. 

“Yes,  three.”  She  could  not  help  a 
sigh  of  retrospect,  the  outgoing  nine  rep- 
resented so  many  long  hours  of  toil. 

“Let  me  put  the  box  back,”  said  the 
boy.  It  was  quickly  and  deftly  done. 
“ Never  mind  about  it,  mamma,”  he  said, 
as  he  jumped  down.  “ J’ll  help  you  to 
make  it  up  again.  I want  that  front  yard 
as  much  as  you  do,  now  you’ve  told  me 
about  it;  I think  it  will  be  beautiful.” 

“Well,”  said  Prudence,  “when  the 
flower  beds  are  all  fixed  up,  and  the  new 
front  path  and  swing  gate,  it  will  be  kind 
of  nice,  I reckon.” 

“Nice ?”  said  Jo  Vanny.  “ That’s  not 
the  word.  ’Twill  be  an  ecstasy  1 a smile! 
a dream !” 

4 ‘ Bless  the  boy,  what  nonsense  he  talks !” 
said  the  step-mother.  But  she  loved  to 
hear  his  romantic  phrases  all  the  same. 

They  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  * The 
sacrifice  had  now  become  a cheerful  one. 
She  bent  over  the  heap.  “Here's  your 
nine  francs,  Patro,”  she  shouted.  “ Come, 
now,  come !” 

Pietro  felt  the  money  in  his  hand.  He 
rose  quietly.  “ I'm  nearly  killed  with  all 
your  yelling,”  he  said.  Then  he  took  his 
hat  and  left  the  house. 

“We  did  yell,”  said  Prudence,  picking 
up  the  fragments  of  the  broken  scaldino. 
“ I don’t  quite  know  why  we  did.” 

“Never  mind  why-ing,  but  get  supper,” 
said  Granmar.  “ Then  go  down  on  your 
knees  and  thank  the  Virgin  for  giving  us 
such  a merciful,  mild  old  man  as  Pietro. 
You  brought  on  his  stroke;  but  what  did 
he  do  ? He  just  took  what  you  gave  him, 
and  went  away  so  forgivingly— the  soul 
of  a dove,  the  spice-cake  soul  1” 

In  January,  the  short  sharp  winter  of 
Italy  had  possession  of  Assisi. 
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One  day  toward  the  last  of  the  month 
a bitter  wind  was  driving  through  the 
bleak,  stony  little  street,  sending  clouds 
of  gritty  frozen  dust  before  it.  The  dark 
fireless  dwellings  were  colder  than  the 
outside  air,  and  the  people,  swathed  in 
heavy  layers  of  clothing,  to  which  all 
sorts  of  old  cloaks  and  shawls  and  muf- 
flers had  been  added,  were  standing  about 
near  the  open  doors  of  their  shops  and 
dwellings,  various  prominences  under 
apron  or  coat  betraying  the  hidden  scal- 
dino, the  earthen  dish  which  Italians 
tightly  hug  in  winter  with  the  hope  that 
the  few  coals  it  contains  will  keep  their 
benumbed  fingers  warm.  All  faces  were 
reddened  and  frost  bitten.  The  hands  of 
the  children  who  were  too  young  to  hold 
a scaldino  were  purple-black. 

Prudence  Guadagni,  with  her  great 
basket  strapped  on  her  back,  came  along, 
receiving  but  two  or  three  greetings  as 
she  passed.  Few  knew  her;  fewer  still 
liked  her,  for  was  she  not  a foreigner  and 
a pagan  ? Besides,  what  could  you  do 
with  a woman  who  drank  water,  simple 
water,  like  a toad,  and  never  touched 
wine — a woman  who  did  not  like  oil, 
good,  sweet,  wholesome  oil!  Tonio's 
children  were  much  commiserated  for 
having  fallen  into  such  hands. 

Prudence  was  dressed  as  she  had  been 
in  September,  save  that  she  now  wore 
woollen  stockings  and  coarse  shoes,  and 
tightly  pinned  round  her  spare  person  a 
large  shawl.  This  shawl  (she  called  it 
“ my  Highland  shawl”)  had  come  with 
her  from  America;  it  was  green  in  hue. 
plaided;  she  thought  it  still  very  hand- 
some. Her  step  was  not  as  light  as  it 
had  been ; rheumatism  had  crippled  her 
sorely. 

As  she  left  the  town  and  turned  up 
the  hill  toward  home,  some  one  who  had 
been  waiting  there  joined  her.  “ Is  that 
you,  Bepper  ? Were  you  coming  up  to 
the  house  ?”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  answered  Beppa,  showing  her 
white  teeth  in  a smile.  “I’m  bringing 
you  some  news,  Denza.” 

“ Well,  what  is  it  ? I hope  you’re  not 
going  to  leave  your  place  ?” 

“I’m  going  to  leave  it,  and  that’s  my 
news:  I’m  going  to  be  married.” 

“My!  it's  sudden,  isn’t  it?”  said  Pru- 
dence, stopping. 

“Giuseppe  doesn’t  think  it’s  sudden,” 
said  Beppa,  laughing  and  tossing  her 
head;  “he  thinks  I’ve  been  ages  making 
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up  my  mind.  Come  on,  Denza,  do;  it’s 
so  cold !” 

“I  don’t  know  Giuseppe,  do  I?”  said 
Prudence,  trudging  on  again;  “I  don’t 
remember  the  name.” 

“No;  I’ve  never  brought  him  up  to  the 
house.  But  the  boys  know  him — Paolo 
and  Pasquale;  Augusto  too.  He’s  well 
off,  Giuseppe  is;  lie’s  got  beautiful  furni- 
ture. He’s  a first-rate  mason,  and  gets 
good  wages,  so  I sha’n’t  have  to  work  any 
more— I mean  go  out  to  work  as  I do 
now.” 

44  Bepper,  do  you  like  him  ?”  said  Pru- 
dence, stopping  again.  She  took  hold  of 
the  girl’s  wrist  and  held  it  tightly. 

“Of  course  I like  him,”  said  Beppa, 
freeing  herself.  “How  cold  your  hands 
are,  Denza — ugh!” 

“You  ain’t  marrying  him  for  his  fur- 
niture ? You  love  him  for  himself— and 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole 
world  ?”  Prudence  went  on,  solemnly. 

“ Oh,  how  comical  you  do  look,  stand- 
ing there  talking  about  love,  with  your 
white  hair  and  your  great  big  basket!” 
said  Beppa,  breaking  into  irrepressible 
laughter.  The  cold  had  not  made  her 
hideous,  as  it  makes  so  many  Italians 
hideous;  her  face  was  not  empurpled, 
her  fine  features  were  not  swollen.  She 
looked  handsome.  What  was  even  more 
attractive  on  such  a day,  she  looked 
warm.  As  her  merriment  ceased,  a sud- 
den change  came  over  her.  “Sainted 
Maria!  she  doubts  whether  I love  him! 
Love  him  ? Why,  you  poor  old  woman, 
I’d  die  for  him  to-morrow.  I’d  cut  my- 
self in  pieces  for  him  this  minute.”  Her 
great  black  eyes  gleamed ; the  color  flamed 
'in  her  oval  cheeks ; she  gave  a rich  angry 
laugh. 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  her,  and 
Prudence  did  not  doubt.  41  Well,  I’m 
right  down  glad,  Bepper,”  she  said,  in  a 
softened  tone — “right  down  glad,  my 
dear.”  She  was  thinking  of  her  own  love 
for  the  girl’s  father. 

44 1 was  coming  up,”  continued  Beppa, 
“because  I thought  I’d  better  talk  it  over 
with  you.” 

“Of  course,” said  Prudence,  cordially. 
44  A girl  can’t  get  married  all  alone;  no- 
body ever  heard  of  that.” 

“I  sha’n’t  be  much  alone,  for  Giu- 
seppe’s family’s  a very  big  one;  too  big,  I 
tell  him — ten  brothers  and  sisters.  But 
they’re  all  well  off,  that’s  one  comfort. 
Of  course  I don’t  want  to  shame  ’em.” 
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“ Of  course  not,”  said  Prudence,  assent- 
ing again.  Then,  with  the  awakened 
memories  still  stirring  in  her  heart:  44  It’s 
a pity  your  father  isn’t  here  now,”  she 
said,  in  a moved  tone;  44  he’d  have  graced 
a wedding,  Bepper,  he  was  so  handsome.” 
She  seldom  spoke  of  Tonio;  the  subject 
was  too  sacred ; but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  might  venture  a few  words  to  this  his 
daughter  on  the  eve  of  her  own  tnarriage. 

44  Yes,  it’s  a pity,  I suppose,”  answered 
Beppa.  “Still,  he  would  have  been  an 
old  man  now.  And  ’tain’t  likely  he  would 
have  had  a good  coat  either;  that  is,  not 
such  a one  as  I should  call  good.” 

“Yes,  he  would;  I’d  have  made  him 
one,”  responded  Prudence,  with  a spark 
of  anger.  “This  whole  basket’s  full  of 
coats  now.” 

44 1 know  you're  wonderful  clever  with 
your  needle,”  said  the  girl,  glancing  care- 
lessly at  the  basket  that  weighed  down 
her  step-mother’s  shoulders.  44 1 can’t 
think  how  you  can  sew  so  steadily,  year 
in,  year  out;  I never  could.” 

44  Well,  I’ve  had  to  get  stronger  specta- 
cles,” Prudence  confessed.  “And  they 
wouldn’t  take  my  old  ones  in  exchange, 
neither,  though  they  were  perfectly 
good.” 

“They’re  robbers,  all  of  them,  at  that 
shop,”  commented  Beppa,  agreeingly.  * 

“Now  about  your  clothes,  Bepper — 
when  are  you  going  to  begin  ? I suppose 
you’ll  come  home  for  a while,  so  as  to 
have  time,  to  do  ’em;  I can  help  you 
some,  and  Nounce  too;  Nounce  can  sew  a 
little.” 

44 No,  I don’t  think  I’ll  come  home; 
’twouldn’t  pay  me.  About  the  clothes — 
I’m  going  to  buy  ’em.” 

44 They  won’t  be  half  so  good,”  Pru- 
dence began.  Then  she  stopped.  “I’m 
very  glad  you’ve  got  the  money  laid  up, 
my  dear,”  she  said,  commendingly. 

44  Oh,  but  I haven’t,”  answered  Beppa, 
laughing.  44 1 want  to  borrow  it  of  you ; 
that  is  what  I came  up  for  to-day — to  tell 
you  about  it.” 

Prudence,  her  heart  still  softened, 
looked  at  the  handsome  girl  with  gentle 
eyes.  “Why,  of  course  I’ll  lend  it  to 
you,  Bepper,”  she  said.  “How  much  do 
you  want  ?” 

“All  you’ve  got  won’t  be  any  too 
much,  I reckon,”  answered  Beppa,  with 
pride.  44 1 shall  have  to  have  things 
nice,  you  know;  I don’t  want  to  shame 
’em.” 
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“I’ve  got  twenty -five  francs,  ” said 
Prudence ; “I meau  I’ve  got  that  amount 
saved  and  put  away;  ’twas  for — for  a 
purpose — something  I was  going  to  do; 
but  ’tain’t  important;  you  can  have  it  and 
welcome.”  Her  old  face,  as  she  said  this, 
looked  almost  young  again.  “You  see, 
I’m  so  glad  to  have  you  happy,”  she  went 
on.  “And  I can’t  help  thinking — if 
your  father  had  only  lived — the  first  wed- 
ding in  his  family ! However,  I'll  come 
— just  as  though  I was  your  real  mother, 
dear;  you  sha’n’t  miss  that.  I’ve  got  my 
Sunday  gown,  and  five  francs  will  buy 
me  a pair  of  new  shoes;  I can  earn  ’em 
before  the  day  comes,  I guess.” 

“Pin  afraid  you  can’t,”  said  Beppa, 
laughing. 

“ Why,  when’s  the  wedding  ? Not  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  I suppose  ?” 

“It’s  day  after  to-morrow,”  answered 
Beppa.  “ Everything’s  bought,  and  all  I 
want  is  the  money  to  pay  for  ’em ; I knew 
I could  get  it  of  you.” 

“Dear  me!  how  quick!  And  these 
shoes  are  really  too  bad;  they’re  clear 
wore  out,  and  all  the  cleaning  in  the 
world  won’t  make  ’em  decent.” 

“Well,  Denza,  why  do  you  want  to 
come  ? You  don’t  know  any  of  Giu- 
seppe's family.  To  tell  the  truth, #I  never 
supposed  you’d  care  about  coming,  and 
the  table’s  all  planned  out  for  (at  Giu- 
seppe’s sister’s),  and  there  ain’t  no  place 
for  you.” 

“And  you  didn’t  have  one  saved  ?” 

“ I never  thought  you’d  care  to  come. 
You  see  they’re  different,  they’re  all  well 
off,  and  you  don’t  like  people  who  are 
well  off — who  wear  nice  clothes.  You 
never  wanted  us  to  have  nice  clothes, 
and  you  like  to  go  barefoot.” 

“ No,  I don’t!”  said  Prudence. 

“ ’Tany  rate  one  would  think  you  did; 
you  always  go  so  in  summer.  But  even 
if  you  had  new  shoes,  none  of  your 
clothes  would  be  good  enough ; that  bon- 
net, now — ” 

“My  bonnet?  Surely  my  bonnet's 
good  ?”  said  the  New  England  woman ; 
her  voice  faltered,  she  was  struck  on  a 
tender  point. 

“Well,  people  laugh  at  it,”  answered 
Beppa,  composedly. 

They  had  now  reached  the  house. 
“You  go  in,”  said  Prudence;  “I’ll  come 
presently.” 

She  went  round  to  the  wood-shed,  un- 
strapped her  basket,  and  set  it  down ; then 
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she  climbed  up  on  the  barrel,  removed  the 
hay,  and  took  out  her  work-box.  Empty- 
ing its  contents  into  her  handkerchief, 
she  descended,  and  standing  there,  count- 
ed the  sum — twenty-seven  francs,  thirty 
centimes.  “’Twon’t  be  any  too  much; 
she  don’t  want  to  shame  ’em.”  She  made 
a package  of  the  money  with  a piece  of 
brown  paper,  and  entering  the  kitchen, 
she  slipped  it  unobserved  into  Beppa’s 
hand. 

“Seems  to  me,”  announced  Granmar 
from  the  bed,  “that  when  a girl  comes 
to  tell  her  own  precious  Granmar  of  her 
wedding , she  ought  in  decency  to  be  offer- 
ed a bite  of  something  to  eat.  Any  one 
but  Denza  would  think  so.  Not  that  it's 
anything  to  me.” 

“Very  well,  what  will  you  have  ?”  ask- 
ed Prudence,  wearily.  Freed  from  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  it  could  be  seen  that 
her  once  strong  figure  was  much  bent; 
her  fingers  had  grown  knotted,  enlarged 
at  the  joints,  and  clumsy;  years  of  toil 
had  not  aged  her  so  much  as  these  recent 
nights— such  long  nights! — of  cruel  rheu- 
matic pain. 

Granmar,  in  a loud  voice,  immediately 
named  a succulent  dish ; Prudence  began 
to  prepare  it.  Before  it  was  ready,  Jo 
Vanny  came  in. 

“You  knew  I was  up  here,  and  you’ve 
come  mousing  up  for  an  invitation,”  said 
Beppa,  in  high  good -humor.  “ I was  go- 
ing to  stop  and  invite  you  on  my  way 
back,  Giovanni ; there’s  a nice  place  saved 
for  you  at  the  supper.” 

“Yes,  I knew  you  were  up  here,  and 
I’ve  brought  you  a wedding  present,”  an- 
swered the  boy.  “I’ve  brought  one  for 
mamma  too.”  And  he  produced  two  silk 
handkerchiefs,  one  of  bright  colors,  the 
other  of  darker  hue. 

“Is  the  widow  going  to  be  married 
too  ?”  said  Beppa.  “ Who  under  heaven’s 
the  man  ?” 

In  spite  of  the  jesting,  Prudence’s  face 
showed  that  she  was  pleased ; she  passed 
her  toil-worn  hand  over  the  haudkerchief 
softly,  almost  as  though  its  silk  was  the 
cheek  of  a little  child.  The  improvised 
feast  was  turned  into  a festival  now,  and 
of  her  own  accord  she  added  a second 
dish  ; the  party,  Granmar  at  the  head,  de- 
voured unknown  quantities.  When  at 
last  there  was  nothing  left,  Beppa,  carry- 
ing her  money,  departed. 

“You  know,  Jo  Vanny,  you  hadn’t 
ought  to  leave  your  work  so  often,”  said 
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Prudence,  following  the  boy  into  the  gar- 
den when  he  took  leave ; she  spoke  in  an 
expostulating  tone. 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  money,”  said  Jo  Vanny, 
loftily;  “J  needn’t  crawl.”  And  care- 
lessly he  showed  her  a gold  piece. 

But  this  sudden  opulence  only  alarmed 
the  step-mother.  “ Why,  where  did  you 
get  that  ?”  she  said,  anxiously. 

“How  frightened  you  look!  Your 
doubts  offend  me,”  pursued  Jo  Vanny, 
still  with  his  grand  air.  “ Haven’t  I ca- 
pacities ?— hasn’t  Heaven  sent  me  a 
swarming  genius?  Wasn’t  I the  ac- 
claimed, even  to  laurel  crowns,  of  my  en- 
tire class  ?” 

This  was  true:  Jo  Vanny  was  the  only 
one  of  Tonio’s  children  who  had  profited 
by  the  new  public  schools. 

“And  now  what  shall  I get  for  you, 
mamma?”  the  boy  went  on,  his  tone 
changing  to  coaxing;  “I  want  to  get  you 
something  real  nice ; what  will  you  have  ? 
A new  dress  to  go  to  Beppa’s  wedding  in  ?” 

For  an  instant  Prudence’s  eyes  were 
suffused.  “I  ain't  going,  Jo  Vanny ; they 
don't  want  me.” 

“They  shall  want  you!”  declared  Jo 
Vanny,  fiercely. 

“I  didn’t  mean  that;  I don’t  want  to 
go  anyhow;  I’ve  got  too  much  rheuma- 
tism. You  don’t  know,”  she  went  on, 
drawn  out  of  herself  for  a moment  by  the 
need  of  sympathy — “you  don’t  know  how 
it  does  grip  me  at  night  sometimes,  Jo 
Vanny!  No;  you  go  to  the  supper,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it  afterward;  I like  to 
hear  you  tell  about  things  just  as  well  as 
to  go  myself.” 

Jo  Vanny  passed  his  hand  through  his 
curly  locks  with  an  air  of  desperation. 
“ There  it  is  again — my  gift  of  relating,  of 
narrative;  it  follows  me  wherever  I go. 
What  will  become  of  me  with  such  tal- 
ents? I shall  never  die  in  my  bed;  nor 
have  my  old  age  in  peace.” 

“You  go  ’long!”  said  Prudence  (or  its 
Italian  equivalent).  She  gave  him  a 
push,  laughing. 

Jo  Vanny  drew  down  his  cap,  put  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  and  thus  close- 
reefed,  scudded  down  the  hill  in  the  freez- 
ing wind  to  the  shelter  of  the  streets  be- 
low. 

By  seven  o’clock  Nounce  and  Granmar 
were  both  asleep;  it  was  the  most  com- 
fortable condition  in  such  weather.  Pru- 
dence adjusted  her  lamp,  put  on  her 
strong  spectacles,  and  sat  down  to  sew. 
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The  great  brick  stove  gave  out  no  warmth ; 
it  was  not  intended  to  heat  the  room;  its 
three  yards  of  length  and  one  yard  of 
breadth  had  apparently  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  heating 
one  iron  pot.  The  scaldino  at  her  feet 
did  not  keep  her  warm;  she  put  on  her 
Highland  shawl.  After  a while,  as  her 
head  (scantily  covered  with  thin  white 
hair)  felt  the  cold  also,  she  went  to  get 
her  bonnet.  As  she  took  it  from  the  box 
she  remembered  Beppa’s  speech,  and  the 
pang  came  back;  in  her  own  mind  that 
bonnet  had  been  the  one  link  that  still 
united  her  with  her  old  Ledham  respect- 
ability, the  one  possession  that  distin- 
guished her  from  all  these  “papisli”  pea- 
sants, with  their  bare  heads  and  frowzy 
hair.  It  was  not  new,  of  course,  as  it  had 
come  with  her  from  home.  But  what  sig- 
nified an  old-fashioned  shape  in  a com- 
munity where  there  were  no  shapes  of 
any  kind,  new  or  old  ? At  least  it  was 
always  a bonnet.  She  put  it  on,  even 
now  from  habit  pulling  out  the  strings 
carefully,  and  pinning  the  loops  on  each 
side  of  her  chin.  Then  she  went  back 
and  sat  down  to  her  work  again. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Granmar  woke. 
“Yam!  how  cold  my  legs  are!  Denza, 
are  you  there  ? You  give  me  that  green 
shawl  of  yours  directly;  precisely,  I am 
dying.” 

Prudence  came  out  from  behind  her 
screen,  lamp  in  hand.  “I’ve  got  it  on, 
Granmar;  it’s  so  cold  setting  up  sewing. 
I’ll  get  you  the  blanket  from  my  bed.” 

“ I don’t  want  it;  it’s  as  hard  as  a brick. 
You  give  me  that  shawl;  if  you’ve  got  it 
on,  it  ’ll  be  so  much  the  warmer.” 

“I’ll  give  you  my  other  flannel  petti- 
coat,” suggested  Prudence. 

‘ 4 And  I'll  tear  it  into  a thousand  pieces,” 
responded  Granmar,  viciously.  “You 
give  me  that  shawl,  or  the  next  time  you 
leave  Nounce  alone  here,  she  shall  pay  for 
it.” 

Granmar  was  capable  of  frightening 
poor  little  Nounce  into  spasms.  Pru- 
dence took  off  the  shawl  and  spread  it 
over  the  bed,  while  Granmar  grinned  si- 
lently. 

Carrying  the  lamp,  Prudence  went  into 
the  bedroom  to  see  what  else  she  could 
find  to  put  on.  She  first  tried  the  blank- 
et from  her  bed ; but  as  it  was  a very  poor 
one,  partly  cotton,  it  was  stiff  (as  Gran- 
mar had  said),  and  would  not  stay  pinned ; 
the  motion  of  her  arms  in  sewing  would 
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constantly  loosen  it.  In  the  way  of  wraps, 
except  her  shawl,  she  possessed  almost  no* 
thing;  so  she  put  on  another  gown  over 
the  one  site  wore,  pinned  her  second  flan- 
nel petticoat  round  her  shoulders,  and 
over  that  a little  cloak  that  belonged  to 
N ounce;  then  she  tied  a woollen  stocking 
round  her  throat,  and  crowned  with  her 
bonnet,  and  carrying  the  blanket  to  put 
over  her  knees,  she  returned  to  her  work. 

14 1 declare  I*m  clean  tired  out/’  she 
said  to  herself;  “my  feet  are  like  ice  I 
wouldn't,  sew  any  longer  such  a bitter 
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night  if  it  warirt  that  that  work  box  'ain't 
got  a thing  in  it.  J can't  Vwar  to  f lunk  of 
it  empty.  But  as  soon  as  Tve  got  a franc 
or  two  to  begin  with  again.  I’ll  stop  these 
exfry  hours/' 

But  they  lasted  on  this  occasion  until 
two  o'clock. 

“It  don't,  seem  as  if  I'd  ever  known 
it  quite  so  baking’  as  it  is  to  night  ” It 
was  Prudence  who  spoke ; she  spoke  to 
Nounoe;  site  roust  speak  to  some  one. 

Nounce  answered  with  one  of  her  pa 
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tient  smiles.  She  often  smiled  patiently, 
as  though  it  was  something  which  she 
was  expected  to  do. 

Prudence  was  sitting  in  the  wood-shed 
resting;  she  had  been  down  to  town  to 
carry  home  some  work.  Now  the  narrow 
streets  there,  thrown  into  shade  by  the 
high  buildings  on  each  side,  were  a refuge 
from  the  heat;  now  the  dark  houses,  like 
burrows,  gave  relief  to  eyes  blinded  by 
the  yellow  glare.  It  was  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust. From  ,the  first  day  of  April  the 
broad  valley  and  this  brown  hill  had 
simmered  in  the  hot  light,  which  filled 
the  heavens  and  lay  over  the  earth  day 
after  day,  without  a change,  without  a 
cloud,  relentless,  splendid;  each  month 
the  ground  had  grown  warmer  and  drier, 
the  roads  more  white,  more  deep  in  dust; 
insect  life,  myriad  legged  and  winged, 
had  been  everywhere;  under  the  stones 
lurked  the  scorpions. 

In  former  summers  here  this  never- 
ending  light,  the  long  days  of  burning 
sunshine,  the  nights  with  the  persistent 
moon,  the  importunate  nightingales,  and 
the  magnificent  procession  of  the  stars 
had  sometimes  driven  the  New  England 
woman  almost  mad ; she  had  felt  as  if  she 
must  bury  her  head  in  the  earth  some- 
where to  find  the  blessed  darkness  again, 
to  feel  its  cool  pressure  against  her  tired 
eyes.  But  this  year  these  things  had  not 
troubled  her;  the  possibility  of  realizing 
her  long-cherished  hope  at  last  had  made 
the  time  seem  short,  had  made  the  heat 
nothing,  the  light  forgotten;  each  day, 
after  fifteen  hours  of  toil,  she  had  been 
sorry  that  she  could  not  accomplish 
more. 

But  she  had  accomplished  much;  the 
hope  was  now  al  most  a reality.  4 ‘ Nounce,  ” 
she  said,  14  do  you  know  I’m  ’most  too  hap- 
py to  live.  I shall  have  to  tell  you:  I’ve 
got  all  the  money  saved  up  at  last,  and 
the  men  are  coming  to-morrow  to  take 
away  the  cow-shed.  Think  of  that!” 

Nounce  thought  of  it;  she  nodded  ap- 
preciatively. 

Prudence  took  the  girl’s  slender  hand 
in  hers  and  went  on:  “Yes,  to-morrow. 
And  it  ’ll  cost  forty-eight  francs.  But 
with  the  two  francs  for  wine-money  it 
will  come  to  fifty  in  all.  By  this  time 
to-morrow  night  it  will  be  gone!”  She 
drew  in  her  breath  with  a satisfied  sound. 
44  I’ve  got  seventy -five  francs  in  all, 
Nounce.  When  Bepper  married,  of  course 
I knew  I couldn’t  get  it  done  for  Fourth 
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of  July.  And  so  I thought  I’d  try  for 
Thanksgiving  — that  is,  Thanksgiving 
time;  I never  know  the  exact  day  now. 
Well,  here  it’s  only  the  last  day  of  Au- 
gust, and  the  cow-shed  will  be  gone  to- 
morrow. Then  will  come  the  new  fence; 
and  then  the  fun,  the  real  fun,  Nounce, 
of  laying  out  our  front  yard!  It  ’ll  have 
a nice  straight  path  down  to  the  gate,  cur- 
rant bushes  in  neat  rows  along  the  sides, 
two  big  flowerin’  shrubs,  and  little  flower 
beds  bordered  with  box.  I tell  you  you 
won’t  know  your  own  house  wrhen  you 
come  in  a decent  gate  and  up  a nice  path 
to  the  front  door;  all  these  years  we’ve 
been  slinking  in  and  out  of  a back  door, 
just  as  though  we  didn’t  have  no  front  one. 

I don’t  believe  myself  in  tramping  in  and 
out  of  a front  door  every  day;  but  on 
Sundays,  now,  when  we  have  on  our  best 
clothes,  we  shall  come  in  and  out  respect- 
ably. You’ll  feel  like  another  person, 
Nounce;  and  I’m  sure  I shall — I shall 
feel  like  Ledham  again — my !”  And  Pru- 
dence actually  laughed. 

Still  holding  Nounce’s  hand,  she  went 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

The  cow- shed  was  shedding  forth  its 
usual  odors;  Prudence  took  a stone  and 
struck  a great  resounding  blow  on  its 
side.  She  struck  with  so  much  force  that 
she  hurt  her  hand.  “Never  mind — it 
done  me  good !”  she  said,  laughing  again. 

She  took  little  Nounce  by  the  arm  and 
led  her  down  the  descent.  “ I shall  have 
to  make  the  front  walk  all  over,”  she  ex- 
plained. 4 4 And  here’ll  be  the  gate,  down 
here — a swing  one.  And  the  path  will  go 
from  here  straight  up  to  the  door.  Then 
the  fence  will  go  along  here — palings, 
you  know,  painted  white;  a good  clean 
American  white,  with  none  of  these  yel- 
lows in  it,  you  may  depend.  And  over  there 
— and  there — along  the  sides,  the  fence 
will  be  just  plain  boards,  notched  at  the 
top;  the  currant  bushes  will  run  along 
there.  In  the  middle,  here — and  here — 
will  be  the  big  flowerin’  shrubs.  And 
then  the  little  flower  beds  bordered  with 
box.  Oh,  Nounce,  I can’t  hardly  believe 
it — it  will  be  so  beautiful!  I really 
can’t!” 

Nounce  waited  a moment.  Then  she 
came  closer  to  her  step-mother,  and  after 
looking  quickly  all  about  her,  whispered, 

44  You  needn’t  if  you  don’t  want  to; 
there's  here  yet  to  believe.” 

“ It's  just  as  good  as  here,”  answered 
Prudence,  almost  indignantly.  44  I've 
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got  the  money,  and  the  bargain's  all 
made;  nothing  could  be  surer  than  that.” 

The  next  morning  Nounce  was  awak- 
ened by  the  touch  of  a hand  on  her  shoul- 
der. It  was  her  step-mother.  “I’ve  got 
to  go  down  to  town,”  she  said,  in  a low 
tone.  “You  must  try  to  get  Granmar's 
breakfast  yourself,  Nounce;  do  it  as  well 
as  you  can.  And— and  I’ve  changed  my 
mind  about  the  front  yard;  it  ’ll  be  done 
some  time,  but  not  now.  And  we  won't 
talk  any  more  about  it  for  the  present, 
Nounce;  that  ’ll  please  me  most;  and 
you’re  a good  girl,  and  always  want  to 
please  me,  I know.” 

She  kissed  her,  and  went  out  softly. 


In  October  three  Americans  came  to 
Assisi.  Two  came  to  sketch  the  Giotto 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis; 
the  third  came  for  her  own  entertain- 
ment; she  read  Symonds,  and  wandered 
about  exploring  the  ancient  town. 

One  day  her  wanderings  led  her  to  the 
little  Guadagni  house  on  the  height. 
The  back  gate  was  open,  and  through  it 
she  saw  an  old  woman  staggering,  then 
falling,  under  thq  weight  of  a sack  of  po- 
tatoes which  she  was  trying  to  carry  on 
her  back. 

The  American  rushed  in  to  help  her. 
“ It’s  much  too  heavy  for  you,”  she  said, 
indignantly,  after  she  had  given  her  as- 
sistance. “Oh  dear — I mean,  & troppo 
grave,”  she  added,  elevating  her  voice. 

“Are  you  English  ?”  said  the  old  wo- 
man. “I’m  an  American  myself;  but  I 
ain’t  deef.  The*  sack  warn’t  too  heavy; 
it’s  only  that  I ain't  so  strong  as  I used  to 
be — it's  perfectly  redeculous  !*’ 

“ You’re  not  strong  at  all,”  responded 
the  stranger,  still  indignantly,  looking  at 
the  wasted  old  face  and  trembling  hands. 

A week  later  Prudence  was  in  bed,  and 
an  American  nurse  was  in  charge. 

This  nurse,  whose  name  was  Baily, 
was  a calm  woman  with  long  strong 
arms,  monotonous  voice,  and  distinct 
New  England  pronunciation;  her  Italian 
(which  was  grammatically  correct)  was 
delivered  in  the  vowels  of  Vermont. 

One  day,  soon  after  her  arrival,  she 
remarked  to  Granmar,  “That  yell  of 
yours,  now — that  yam — is  a very-  unusu- 
al thing.” 

“My  sufferings  draw  it  from  me,”  an- 
swered Granmar,  flattered  by  the  adjec- 
tive used.  “ I’m  a very  pious  woman ; I 
don’t  want  to  swear.” 
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“I  think  I have  never  heard  it  equalled, 
except  possibly  in  lunatic  asylums,”  Ma- 
nila Baily  went  on.  “I have  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  lunatic  asylums;  I am 
what  is  called  an  expert;  that  is,  I find 
out  people  who  are  troublesome,  and  send 
. them  there;  I never  say  much  about  it, 
but  just  make  my  observations;  then, 
when  I’ve  got  the  papers  out,  whiff! — off 
they  go.” 

Granmar  put  her  hand  over  her  mouth 
apprehensively,  and  surveyed  her  in  si- 
lence. From  that  time  the  atmosphere 
of  the  kitchen  was  remarkably  quiet. 

Marilla  Baily  had  come  from  Florence 
at  the  bidding  of  the  American  who  had 
helped  to  carry  the  potatoes.  This  Amer- 
ican was  staying  at  the  Albergo  del  Suba- 
sio  with  her  friends  who  were  sketching 
Giotto;  but  she  spent  most  of  her  time 
with  Prudence  Wilkin. 

“You  see,  I minded  it  because  it  was 
him”  Prudence  explained  to  her  one  day, 
at  the  close  of  a long  conversation.  “ For 
I’d  always  been  so  fond  of  the  boy;  I had 
him  first  when  he  warn’t  but  two  years 
old — just  a baby— and  so  purty  and  cun- 
ning ! He  always  called  me  mamma — the 
only  one  of  the  children,  ’ceptpoor  Nounce 
there,  that  really  seemed  to  care  for  me. 
And  I cared  everything  for  him.  I went 
straight  down  to  town  and  hunted  all 
over.  But  he  warn’t  to  be  found.  I tried 
it  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  not  saying 
what  I wanted,  of  course;  but  nobody 
knew  where  he  was,  and  at  last  I made  up 
my  mind  that  he’d  gone  away.  For  three 
weeks  I waited;  I was  almost  dead;  I 
couldn’t  do  nothing;  I felt  as  if  I was 
broke  in  two,  and  only  the  skin  held  me 
together.  Every  morning  I’d  say  to  my- 
self, 4 There’ll  certainly  come  a letter  to- 
day, and  he'll  tell  me  all  about  it.’  But 
the  letter  didn’t  come,  and  didn’t  come. 
From  the  beginning,  of  course,  I knew  it 
was  him — I couldn’t  help  but  know;  Jo 
Vanny  was  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
world  that  knew  where  it  was.  For  I’d 
showed  it  to  him  one  day— the  work-box, 

I mean — and  let  him  put  it  back  in  the 
hole  behind  the  hay — ’twas  the  time  I took 
the  money  out  for  Patro.  At  last  I did 
get  a letter,  and  he  said  as  how  he’d  meant 
to  put  it  back  the  very  next  morning, 
sure.  But  something  had  happened,  so  he 
couldn’t,  and  so  lie  d gone  away.  And 
now  he  was  working  just  as  hard  as  he 
could,  he  said,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  it 
back  soon ; he  hardly  played  on  his  man- 
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dolin  at  all  now,  he  said,  he  was  working 
so  hard.  You  see,  he  wasn’t  bad  himself, 
poor  little  fellow,  but  he  was  led  away  by 
bad  men ; gambling’s  an  awful  thing,  once 
you  get  started  in  it,  and  he  was  sort  of 
drove  to  take  that  money,  meaning  all  the 
while  to  pay  it  back.  Well,  of  course  I felt 
ever  so  much  better  just  as  soon  as  I got 
that  letter.  And  I began  to  work  again. 
But  I didn’t  get  on  as  well  as  I’d  oughter; 
I can’t  understand  why.  That  day,  now, 
when  I first  saw  you — when  you  ran  in 
to  help  me— I hadn’t  been  feeling  sick  at 
all;  there  warn’t  no  sense  in  my  tum- 
bling down  that  way  all  of  a sudden.” 

One  lovely  afternoon  in  November 
Prudence’s  bed  was  carried  out  to  the 
front  of  the  dark  little  house. 

The  cow-shed  was  gone.  A straight 
path,  freshly  paved,  led  down  to  a swing 
gate  set  in  a new  paling  fence,  flower  beds 
bordered  the  path,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  open  spaces  on  each  side  there  was  a 
large  rose  bush.  The  fence  was  painted 
a glittering  white;  there  had  been  an  at- 
tempt at  grass;  currant  bushes  in  straight 
rows  bordered  the  two  sides. 

Prudence  lay  looking  at  it  all  in  peace- 
ful silence.  “It’s  mighty  purty,”  she 
said  at  last,  with  grateful  emphasis.  ‘ ‘ It’s 
everything  I planned  to  have,  and  a great 
deal  nicer  than  I could  have  done  it  my- 
self, though  I thought  about  it  goodness 
knows  how  many  years!” 

“I’m  not  surprised  that  you  thought 
about  it,”  the  American  answered.  “It 
was  the  view  you  were  longing  for — fancy 
its  having  been  cut  off  so  long  by  that 
miserable  stable!  But  now  you  have  it 
in  perfection.” 

“You  mean  the  view  of  the  garden,” 
said  Prudence.  “There  wasn’t  much  to 
look  at  before;  but  now  it’s  real  sweet.” 

“No;  I mean  the  great  landscape  all 
about  us  here,”  responded  the  American, 
surprised.  She  paused.  Then  seeing  that 
Prudence  did  not  lift  her  eyes,  she  began 
to  enumerate  its  features,  to  point  them 
out  with  her  folded  parasol.  “That 
broad  Umbrian  plain,  Prudence,  with  those 
tall  slender  trees;  the  other  towns  shin- 
ing on  their  hills,  like  Perugia  over  there; 
the  gleam  of  the  river;  the  velvety  blue 
of  the  mountains;  the  color  of  it  all — I do 
believe  it  is  the  very  loveliest  view  in  the 
whole  world !” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I've  ever  noticed  it 
much — the  view,"  Prudence  answered. 
She  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  horizon 
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for  a moment.  “You  see  I was  always 
thinking  about  my  front  yard.” 

“The  front  yard  is  very  nice  now,” 
said  the  American.  “I  am  so  glad  you 
are  pleased ; we  couldn’t  get  snowballs  or 
Missouri  currant,  so  we  had  to  take  roses.” 
She  paused;  but  she  could  not  give  up 
the  subject  without  one  more  attempt. 
“You  have  probably  noticed  the  view 
without  being  aware  of  it,”  she  went  on; 
“it  is  so  beautiful  that  you  must  have 
noticed  it.  If  you  should  leave  it  you 
would  find  yourself  missing  it  very  much, 

I dare  say.” 

“ Mebbe,”  responded  Prudence.  “ Still, 

I ain’t  so  sure.  The  truth  is,  I don’t  care 
much  for  these  Eyetalian  views;  it  seems 
to  me  a poor  sort  of  country,  and  always 
did.”  Then,  wishing  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  tastes  of  this  new  friend,  if  she 
could  be  so  honestly,  she  added,  “But  I 
like  views,  as  a general  thing  ; there  was 
a very  purty  view  from  Sage’s  Hill,  I 
remember.” 

“ Sage’s  Hill  ?” 

“ Yes;  the  hill  near  Ledham.  You  told 
me  you  knew  Ledham.  You  could  see 
all  the  fields  and  medders  of  Josiah 
Strong’s  farm,  and  Deacon  Mayberry’s 
too;  perfectly  level,  and  not  a stone  in 
’em.  And  the  turnpike  for  miles  and 
miles,  with  three  toll-gates  in  sight.  Then 
on  the  other  side  there  were  the  factories 
to  make  it  lively.  It  was  a sweet  view.” 

A few  days  afterward  she  said : “ Peo- 
ple tell  us  that  we  never  get  what  we 
want  in  this  world,  don’t  they  ? But  I’m 
fortunate.  I think  I’ve  always  been  purty 
fortunate.  I got  my  front  yard,  after  all.  ” 

A week  later,  when  they  told  her  that 
death  was  near,  “My!  I’d  no  idea  I was 
so  sick  as  that,”  she  whispered.  Then, 
looking  at  them  anxiously,  “What  ’ll  be- 
come of  Nounce  ?” 

They  assured  her  that  Nounce  should 
be  provided  for.  “You  know  you  have 
to  be  sorter  patient  with  her,”  she  ex- 
plained; “but  she’s  growing  quicker-wil- 
ted every  day.” 

Later,  “I  should  like  so  much  to  see 
Jo  Vanny,"  she  murmured,  longingly; 
“but  of  course  I can't.  You  must  get 
Bepper  to  send  him  my  love,  my  dearest, 
dearest  love.” 

Last  of  all,  as  her  dulled  eyes  turned 
from  the  little  window  and  rested  upon 
her  friend : “It  seems  a pity — But  per- 
haps I shall  find—” 
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strangeness  in  the  nocturnal  expression 
of  every  plant  and  tree,  such  as  is  remark- 
ably emphasized  in  the  locust  which  is 
here  pictured,  and  which,  by-the-way,  is 
a member  of  that  same  leguminous  order 
of  plants  with  the  clovers,  especially  noted 
for  the  pronounced  irritability  of  the 
leaves  and  odd  nocturnal  capers,  and 
whose  seeming  vital  consciousness  has 
caused  some  botanists  to  class  them  at  the 
extremity  of  their  system,  in  contact  with 
the  limits  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  perennial  familiar  blooming  bor- 
ders of  those  “old-fashioned  flowers,”  as 
well  as  the  more  prosaic  domain  of  our 
gardener’s  immediate  concern,  whose 
paths  lead  to  the  kitchen,  wear  a strange 
look  at  night,  and  seem  peopled  with  for- 
eign shapes.  His  “ Limas”  and  scarlet- 
runners  now  excite  his  wonder,  if  not  so- 
licitude, with  their  apparent  drooping  fo- 
liage, all  the  three  leaflets  nodding  as  if 
broken  at  their  juncture  with  the  stem, 
the  two  side  leaflets  in  many  instances 
touching  their  backs  beneath  the  stem. 
But  he  will  find  them  firm  and  self- 
willed  in  their  attitude. 

His  pea  blossoms  have  taken  in  sail, 
zg  and  nod  on  their 

'&&&>  stems.  The  leaves 

of  his  young  cab- 
bage  plant,  usual- 
ly  more  or  less 
spreading,  now 
stand  quite  erect, 

, V guarding  that 

f f promising  young 

'wj  Jjk  head  within,  for 
this  Pierian  cab- 
bage  head  knows 
" jJpMJ1  V a triCk  or  two 

""A  above  its  neigh - 

■ jK  /A  A bors,  andean  get  a 

blessing  from  the 
ambrosial  ether  in 
a bright  glistening 
K*  sheen  and  a bor- 

' - der  of  dew-drops, 

even  on  a cloudy 
night  when  all 
/ * his  neighbors  are 

| The  tobacco  field 

!'  n over  the  wall  looks 

bewitching  and  all 
on  end, simulating 
the  conical  shape 
they  soon  shall 
, oxalis.  bear  in  the  dry- 
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ing-house.  The  flowers  on  the  potato  plants, 
saucer-shaped  by  day,  are  now  pmdiuuiee 
ding  with  their  open  rim  puckered  in  gathers 
around  the  central  stamens— a common  cu 
price  of  these  flowers,  but  dependent  upon 
some  whim  which  I have  not  yet  solved. 
Turning  to  his  "'posies/1  our  ftorieullumt 
may  pick  an  exotic  bouquet  from  his  own 
familiar  borders.  His  starry  " hlue-hoitlr-s*'’ 
have  raised  their  horns  and  assumed  tlm 
shape  of  a shuttlecock.  His  balsams  wear  a 
hangdog  look,  with  every  leaf  sharply  de- 
clined- His  coreopsis  blossoms  are  turned 
vertically  by  a sharp  bend  at  the  summit  of 
the  stem.  Many  of  his  favorites,  like  the  esch 
scholtzia  blossoms,  have  closed  their  eyes  or 
perhaps  hung  their  heads,  and  refuse  to 
look  him  in  the  face,  while  his  climbing  nw> 
turliums,  especially  if  they  should  be  of  the 
dwarf  English  variety, 
a wait  his  com  i ng  in  hushed 
expectancy,  and  their  wall 
of  sheeny  shields  flashes  hh 

a 4i  Wo”  at  him  out  of  the 
darkness,  which  immediate  t 

ly  reveals  the  changed  po-  jE&jA 

sition  of  their  foliage.  Ev-  A > J 

ery  individual  shield  is 
now  seen  to  stand  perpen-  s j 

dicularly,  the  stem  being  |||  m 

bent  in  a sharp  curve.  In  \7l 

the  midst  of  his  surprise  f 
the  flowers  one  by  one  now  •*.;  ' *Wj  |L 

seem  to  steal  into  view.  * jfijjt 

peeriug  out  here  and  there  fjim  H \ 

behind  the  leaves,  and  lie  sfiwm,  •Bjav\ 

will  discern  a gri  mace  then 
that  he  never  noted  before. 

That  bright  bouquet  upon 
his  mantel  will  henceforth 
wear  a new  expression  for 
him  and  a fresh  identity. 

He  will  find  himself  ex- 
changing winks  therewith 
now  and  then,  and  hover 
about  the  room  among  his  fricuds  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  a certain  prefer 
ment  not  vouchsafed  to  comm  on  mortals 
The  effect  of  such  a bank  of  nastur- 
tium leaves  as  the  writer  recently 
served  is  irresistibly  queer.  & instinct 
with  mischievous  consciousmss  did  h 
seem  that  he  found  himself  entering  into 
conversation  at  once,  and  laughed  out 
right  in  the  darkness.  It  has  been  sup 
posed  that  this  vertical  position  of  the 
leaf  was  assumed  to  avoid  the  collection 
of  dew,  but  this  is  obviously  an  error. 
There  is  no  disposition  in  the  nasturtium 
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grtsitf  .dancing  drop  at  it*  hollowed  centre, 
and  loath  to  hd  it  fall 

Onv  trwhugbt  gardener  Itiv s .still  for- 
th*r .s«jr}u'jj<o>>’m  s*tovcv.  for  him  his 

pi  urn  a u mi  s'.  FaUhvyiiinf  the  alluring  fra 
gwinoc.  of  b.ts  meOfot,  he  Onm*  the  rays'  of 
im  la u iynv  Hjootvgr  \u.  }>rn .4 vm.{  finds 
tiU^h  f.U  U;  fit. j>e i*S ' The  8liy 
g!e  leattef  .thv‘  MrHfcy  i»  th>v'^fohI,  like 
:i.  f: lo v v<\  U> . wUndt  d .is  chisel  y hr  At 
ni^lu  tlfote  thr(M;  IOriih;tS  Hv/st  *;i%e  up- 
permost >>ti  I jo  u*  stem.*?,'  >vi th  Hit?  faces  of 
the  puteir  $aVr  turned  n)i>  nni.  while  the 
end  leartyi  folds ds  face  fiat.  to. one  side  or 
Uie.  other,,  hr  th?  eheyk,/:c sis  chosen  ’clutm 
fpr  tih;  nighT,  Aod'ilm'e  they  a dozy 
company  m truth,  vet.  noi  without  a sub 
tie  suggestion  that  it  may  all  be  a subter- 
fuge for  the  moment  to  cover  some  mis- 
chief or  oilier. 

to  avoid  moisture,  as  would  be  apparent  And  here  is  another  interesting  speci- 
to  any  one  who  has  watched  the  leaves  men  close  by,  a member  of  that  same 
during  rain,  catching  and  coddling  the  somniferous  tribe— the  blue  lupine — the 
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“sad  lupine”  of  Virgil  (tristis  lupinus). 
The  plant  is  certainly  bright  and  cheery 
enough  by  day,  and  whatever  its  changed 
aspect  by  night,  it  is  certainly  not  one  of 
sadness.  The  blue  flower  spikes  rise  up 
precisely  as  at  mid-day,  but  the  foliage 
presents  a striking  contrast,  every  wheel- 
shaped leaf  now  drooping  like  a closed 
parasol  agaiust  the  stem.  The  various 
lupines  are  full  of  individual  whims  in 
their  choice  of  sleeping  postures,  some 
species  raising  their  leaflets  in  the  form  of 
a beaker,  and  others  following  the  bent  of 
the  nasturtium  already  described. 

Every  corner  of  our  garden  offers  some 
similar  revelation,  and  even  the  plebeian 
weeds  have  caught  the  odd  contagion, 
and  “do  as  the  Romans  do.” 

The  formidable  mats  of  parsley  which 
our  gardener  had  singled  out  for  extermi- 
nation on  the  morrow — with  anticipation, 
perhaps,  of  a “mess  o1  greens”— are  now 
supplanted  by  an  unrecognizable  net-work 
of  knotty  stems,  the  artful  leaves  conceal- 
ed flat  against  the  prostrate  red  stalks,  and 
with  edges  upward. 

Tall  strange  columns  loom  up,  white 
and  ghostly,  beneath  the  glare  of  your 
lantern,  here  and  there  among  the  potato 
plants.  They  prove  to  be  pigweeds,  but 
for  strangeness  they  might  have  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms  since  your  last  visit, 
most  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  during 
the  day  had  extended  wide  on  their  long 
stems,  now  inclining  upward  against  the 
stalk,  and  enclosing  the  tops  of  younger 
branches.  Still  other  older  plants  are 
seen  with  leaves  extended  much  as  at 
mid-day,  but  nearly  all  turned  edgewise 
by  a twist  in  the  stem. 

The  duckweed’s  eye  is  closed,  and 

“ Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel.” 

The  creeping -mallow  blossom  now  ig- 
nores proud  array  of  “cheeses,”  and  the 
oxalis  flower  has  left  her  shooting  pods 
to  keep  the  vigil,  closed  and  nodding 
upon  its  stem,  while  its  foliage  mas- 
querades in  one  of  the  oddest  disguises 
of  all  this  somnambulistic  company, 
the  three  heart-shaped  leaflets  reflexed 
and  adjusting  themselves  back  to  back 
around  the  stem  with  many  curious  con- 
tortions. 

Whatever  the  disputed  function  of  this 
nocturnal  movement,  it  has  at  least  been 
shown  to  be  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
plant,  careful  experiment  having  de- 
monstrated, according  to  one  authority, 
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that  “ if  the  leaves  are  prevented  from  so 
regulating  their  surface,  they  lose  their 
color  and  die  in  a few  days.”  Darwin 
also  conclusively  demonstrated  the  same 
fact  with  various  other  plants. 

The  sleepiest  beds  in  the  garden,  at  least 
as  to  the  flowers,  will  be  found  among  the 
poppies. 

“Not  poppy,  nor  mandrngora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow’dst  yesterday/’ 

mutters  Iago  to  Othello.  The  poppy, 

“ lord  of  the  land  of  dreams,” sets  a beau- 
tiful example  of  that  somnolence  for 
which  it  is  itself  the  emblem  and  minis- 
tering nepenthe. 

In  a recent  moonlight  stroll  in  Switz- 
erland I visited  the  poppies  in  their  na- 
tive haunts,  the  common  wild  species 
whose  flaming  scarlet  sets  the  foreign 
summer  fields  ablaze  in  the  mid-day  sun. 
But  I found  their  fires  now  smouldering 
beneath  the  dew,  and  giving  no  token  be- 
neath the  moon,  for  the  blossoms  were 
closed  in  luxurious  slumber. 

In  the  dim  moonlight  I beheld  thou- 
sands of  these  folded  flowers  swaying 
among  the  familiar  daisies  and  grasses  of 
my  own  land,  and  otherwise  attended  by 
a host  of  meadow  flowers  whose  names  I 
had  not  yet  learned.  The  night  ephem- 
erae fluttered  here  and  there,  and  a large 
moth,  which  seemed  almost  phosphores- 
cent in  its  whiteness,  hovered  spirit-like 
close  above  the  poppies.  The  poppy  wel- 
comes all  the  “meadow  tribes”  during  the 
day,  but  at  night  her  four  damask  curtains 
are  closely  drawn,  the  two  inner  petals 
being  coiled  within  each  other  above  the 
tiny  head  that  wears  a crown  within,  and 
the  outer  pair  enfolding  all  in  their  crum- 
pled bivalve  clasp. 

The  wilds  are  full  of  companion  in- 
stances of  sleeping  beauty,  but  there  are 
few  lovelier  than  is  afforded  in  our  own 
fringed  gentian. 

“Thus  doth  thy  sweet  ami  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky,” 

sings  Bryant  in  his  beautiful  tribute  to 
this  flower— a sentiment  which  is  true  of 
the  blossom  by  day,  but  this  darling  closes 
its  “fringed  curtains”  at  night  like  other 
blue-eyed  folk.  So  do  many  of  the  as- 
ters, their  drowsy  fringes  coiling  close  in 
various  sleepy  curls  and  cuddles.  Wo 
have  already  noted,  in  our  head-piece,  the 
daisy's  “How  he  will  go  to  rest.” 
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"i>fl  I Hive  r woldn'il  liiV  «is3-!iag  buds  ai  **ve, 

Wiiicjt  Itrv  tiie  purifog  ■Wunoditf*'  se>£as  to 

says  a p-M-t  ^hv  Pilkv.ted-  th*  touistepr,  of 
Chaucer;  also: 

“ And  h?  afews?  unpiMt, 

Tlioci  dnkT*i:  U»e  - iriRigf?  o(  ihv  re* % 

IlSJtfc  of&w  (^esrt;W 

" .v;.v;  -TW  > O ...V'M  • ' ,/  ,'  5 . 


y \.  Of  eaoJul  s:i;tno^,“ 

1$!?  Shttkes^Him-.  -vitli  Id.*  elwnM-nrisiic  cw- 

tfk.lA  ■ niscieiici.i  ami  tVhciiy.  alimii-s  io  the  sum 

Jp  j'.  , V,'  jlar  b/tbit  of  the  marigciltj — • . •'/«.'  :• 

•"j/,  jh'  b;  .;•  tlMt  gov*  tf.  Vi  «*ib  ttiv  **;», 

v$  f f f ' ••  '•••..■••.  MW  me*  vv...  :j'.tA 

I .'*  'i/  Arid  again  io  (lie /ollonviag' h»ea  what  uii 

JMfcMjgf  ,.  \t  i ii.s|>i ring  epitome,  of  the  dawn ! 

••  sBBhPKv  *,■  \ f-  “ fisrJi  ! Itaik  ! fbi*  li.i'k  At  hoaveij'«  cate  sine*. ■ 

V .4*^-  AoATVtmn  vi.,C«nMV  ' * 

Jr  H-*  ^HtrP  ait  t Host  spring* 

’jf  Sf  <>»  ^ h>» ?li‘  »t  Ovvwj*  Umf  li«; 

laBBogffift  Ar»d inutt.p-  begin 

^y|Hwr ' ‘A  Td a,jm? 

upwyai  -j  Indeed,  the  daisy  and  the  nnittgohi  are  not 

^CSr‘  -v?;  $* n gu  1 m r f b til II may 

&Y  be  siiid  that  most  ihnveF$  * dis 

position  tf>  um]  or  dose  at  nightfall-  the 
V**;"'  \\  wdd  rOsry  -mallow,  pea  blossoity  erAiw  \s 

’ hill,  oralis,  -chick weed.  tiaUleut,  lunl  eve- 

^ !»\*  ( v%  turn  ;liititten!Ujfis>  ?w'4)'xat>ipb?..  atul  .ihe  list 

a®  nhg-ht  he  pmltipliedi  iuikiiMJtdy.  To  all 

* ' ~ r.  * " doiry  tribes  h r»pposed  a striking:' 

contrast  in  out*  i»eau(.iful  evt»nifiir  prim- 
’ r*i:>c.  -me  of  the  h»ve]i^t.  of  higlit  l>h»"f^i- 

\)4  uig-Howors.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  snm- 

Oplesoenve  tvial.  Uien,  in  tins  particular 

- 1 care 

^ ^'1Ut  !,<>rts%^  dumbei  open  wile 

J; Not  tl.e  quality  of  ‘eareM  in  the  poets 
' . though, t,  ’tis  trn^;  hut  care  eortamly  in 

; the  .srusv  of  cauwiou^  hopeful  purpose 

vV'  end  hr i^i it  nut ietpation  F»>r  who  fliat 

•h  . . y;  f.V'  • i ? i v ? > <■*!  iv  the  twilight  and  watched 

N '%  .’  ;f':  -•  fh'*  *'~nx rev  Imrslivt^  buds  of  the  primrose, 

h vni  il.n  lfnpn.lstve  ;<T*net  iuur  n.i  the  Open 

'f  vV’^i'jV'  vcvieomn  of  its  rhudee.  ami  eau^lit  the 

omhun^  fruip-ahee  4jf  its  eayle-st  hrn-ath  *** 
®S559Ke'*  who  that  has  k ud  w o these  e^n  ale  b y the, 

\ sqn-ii  of  |^;.  <<>n  t>oioiLii$f  f . T t u 

, t :id‘  V/'  hand  tluU  will  pluck  the  ju*irorose 

> t«  Ulfe  twilight  Fjii>w  e;e)l  Keutts  knew 
it£  mrp\i.tiiive:  wt^ys  h-:  • 

'hv  *•  A util,  of  £vtpihi"  pniitro^rfrv. 

‘ ' 0'»>r  tvbi.-*h  d»c  wmd  *>»•«%  Invn-  ii«;  o .*ivv>‘=, 

' ^ O^r  ivhkn  it  tveji  f 

* :i  i>id  !i:a?  bi-s  f.V'er  Out  M»'ii  i,v  tt*d 

< hi!  primrose  d<>»^  not  Idooui 

i>Row3t  tBixot^ — astws,  aj<u  rjtfiftain  g^vtuk&v  in  the  dark  hoifi^  for  ti)e^  ^ntimeiit  or 
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moonshine,  but  from  a motive  which  lies 
much  nearer  her  heart.  From  the  first 
moment  of  her  wooing  welcome  she  lis- 
tens for  murmuring  wings,  and  awaits 
that  supreme  fulfilment  anticipated  from 
her  infant  bud.  For  it  will  almost  inva- 
riably be  found  that  those  blossoms  which 
open  in  the  twilight  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  crepuscular  moths  and  other 
nocturnal  insects.  This  finds  a striking 
illustration  in  the  instances  of  many  long 
tubular- shaped  night -blooming  flowers, 
like  the  honeysuckle  and  various  orchids, 
whose  nectar  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
insect  except  the  night-flying  hawk-moth. 
It  is  true  that  in  other  less  deep  noctur- 
nal flowers  the  sweets  could  be  reached 
by  butterflies  or  bees  during  the  day  if 
the  blossoms  remained  open,  but  the  night 
murmurers  receive  the  first  fresh  invita- 
tion, which,  if  met,  will  leave  but  a wilted, 
half-hearted  blossom  to  greet  the  sipper  of 
the  sunshine.  This  beautiful  expectancy 
of  the  flower  determines  the  limit  of  its 
bloom.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  rain  or  oth- 
er causes  preventive  of  insect  visits,  the 
evening  primrose  will  remain  open  for 
the  butterflies  during  the  following  day, 
when  otherwise  it  would  have  drooped 
perceptibly,  and  extended  but  a listless 
welcome.  I have  seen  this  fact  strikingly 
illustrated  in  a spray  of  mountain-laurel, 
whose  blossoms  lingered  in  expectancy 
nearly  a week  in  my  parlor,  when  the 
flowers  on  the  parent  shrub  in  the  woods 
had  fallen  several  days  before,  their  mis- 
sion having  been  fulfilled.  In  the  house 
specimens  the  radiating  stamens  remain- 
ed in  their  pockets  in  the  side  of  the 
blossom  cup,  and  seemed  to  brace  the 
corolla  upon  its  receptacle.  These  sta- 
mens are  naturally  dependent  upon  in- 
sect agency  for  their  release,  and  the  con- 
sequent discharge  of  pollen,  and  I noticed 
that  when  this  operation  was  artificially 
consummated  the  flower  cup  soon  dropped 
off  or  withered. 

Browning  has  proven  the  seer  of  the 
twilight  flower,  and  in  a tender  allegory 
has  truly  voiced  its  perfume.  It  is  the 
flower  that  sings,  and  though  44  in  a gon- 
dola,” how  like  the  voice  of  the  evening 
primrose! — 

“ The  motifs  kiss  first ! 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  made  believe 
You  were  not  sure  this  eve 
IIow  my  face,  your  flower,  had  pursed 
Jts  petals  up  ; so  here  and  there 
You  brush  it,  till  I grow  aware 
Who  wants  me,  and  wide  open  burst 


“ The  bee’s  kiss  now ! 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 

A bud  that  dared  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up, 

And  passively  its  shattered  cup 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  l bow.” 

“Poetry  comes  nearer  to  vital  truth 
than  history,”  says  Plato,  and  in  similar 
vein  of  thought  Hawthorne  avers  that 
“creation  was  not  finished  until  the  poet 
came  to  interpret  and  complete  it.”  But 
after  all  were  not  such  disciples  as  Darwin 
and  Muller  and  Sprengel,  the  prophets  of 
the  flowers,  more  than  mere  scientists? 

Returning  to  our  primrose  glen,  how 
irresistibly  do  we  bring  to  mind  those 
fragrant  lines  of  Moore’s,  even  though 
they  now  sing  to  my  twilight  “ primrose,” 
when  they  sang  of  “jasmine  buds”  with 
him! 

Look ! Our  misty  dell  is  fast  lighting 
its  pale  lamps  in  the  twilight.  One  by 
one  they  flash  out  in  the  gloom  as  if  obe- 
dient to  the  hovering  touch  of  some  Ariel 
unseen — or  is  it  the  bright  response  to  the 
fire-fly’s  flitting  torch  ? The  sun  has  long 
sunk  beneath  the  hill.  And  now,  when 
the  impenetrable  dusk  has  deepened  round 
about,  involving  all,  where  but  a moment 
since  all  was  visible,  this  shadowy  dell  has 
forgotten  the  sunset,  and  knows  a twilight 
all  its  own,  independent  of  the  fading  glow 
of  the  sky.  It  was  a sleepy  nook  by  day, 
where  it  is  now  all  life  and  vigilance;  it 
was  dark  and  still  at  noon,  where  it  is 
now  bright  and  murmurous.  The  “deli- 
cious secret”  is  now  whispered  abroad,  and 
where  in  all  the  mystic  alchemy  of  odors 
or  attars  shall  you  find  such  a witching 
fragrance  as  this  which  is  here  borne  on 
the  diaphanous  tide  of  the  jealous  gliding 
mist,  and  fills  the  air  with  its  sweet  en- 
chantment— the  stilly  night’s  own  spirit 
guised  in  perfume?  Yonder  bright  clus- 
ter, deep  within  the  recess  of  the  alders, 
how  it  glows!  fanned  by  numerous  fea- 
thery wings,  it  glimmers  in  the  dark  like  a 
phosphorescent  aureole — verily  as  though 
some  merry  will-o’-the-wisp,  tired  of  his 
dancing,  had  perched  him  there,  while 
other  luminous  spires  rise  above  tlie  mist, 
or  here  and  there  hover  in  lambent  banks 
beyond,  or,  like  those  throbbing  fires  be- 
neath the  ocean  surge,  illume  the  fog 
with  half-smothered  halo.  This  lustrous 
tuft  at  our  elbow!  Let  us  turn  our  lan- 
tern upon  it.  Its  nightly  whorl  of  lamps 
is  already  lit,  save  one  or  two  that  have 
escaped  our  fairy  in  his  rounds,  but  not 
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tot  long,  for  die  green  of  Uite  sunset'  vdght-blnonmig  honeysuckle,  where  the 
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nlway* fer  me.  with  their  great  bul 

ging  eyes,  their  grotesque  shape,  their 
mysterious  flight,  and  queer  exotic  look 
generally — as  unlike  the  creatures  of  the 
sunshine  as  though  from  the  Stygian 
world.  Indeed,  my  first  .specimen  could 
not  have  amazed  me  more  had  I bagged 
a chimera  fresh  from  the  moon,  for  these 
sphinx-moths  are  hid  from  the  sharpest 
Vol.  L^XVIII.-So.  405,-13 
Digitize- i (jQ 


i - y ■]  i v day  ; p r o U«?< * s < of 
gray  rvx-ks.  and  feiicy.s.  or 
mergin'!  yn  th*  ii^n  n'd  fek; . 
< if  t r i>* s,  r 1 1 \ pj tig  X \iX>  it io«sl 
;*v  Cdvritii  starch,  then*  fre- 

quent glowing  color  now 
smouldering  beneath  the 
ashes  of  their  upper  wings,  from  which 
they  rise  like  a phoenix  in  the  dusk. 
These  are  mostly  dressed  in  sombre  col- 
ors, but  some  of  them  bear  the  aureate 
hues  the  sunset  on  their  wiinrs.  others 
are  black  as  night*  or  painted  with  olives 
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dark  as  the  midnight  trees,  and  one  there 
is  lit  with  the  rosy  tints  of  dawn,  as  though 
thus  to  typify  in  their  motley  the  sombre 
interval  of  their  animated  being.  Who 
that  has  witnessed  this  revelation  among 
the  honeysuckles  could  be  any  longer  in- 
sensible to  the  vital  interdependence  be- 
tween this  blossom  and  the  moth  ? 

Most  of  the  nocturnal  flowers  have 
thus  adapted  themselves  especially  to 
these  long-tongued  Lepidoptera,  hiding 
their  honey  in  such  deep  tubes  or  spurs 
that  it  is  only  accessible  to  the  hawk- 
moths.  To  these  there  is  intrusted  the 
perpetuity  of  many  night -flowering 
plants. 

In  attributing  a phosphorescent  quality 
to  the  evening  primrose  I have  mainly 
followed  the  license  of  fancy,  although, 
if  the  scientists  are  to  be  believed,  I have 
indeed  scarcely  wandered  from  the  literal 
truth.  For  the  singular  luminous  glow 
of  this  and  other  nocturnal  flowers  has 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curi- 
ous, and  positive  qualities  of  inherent 
light  have  been  accorded  in  many  in- 
stances. It  is  true  that  “the  evening 
primrose  is  perfectly  visible  in  the  dark- 
est night,”  from  which  fact  phosphores- 
cent properties  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 
“Many  perfectly  authenticated  instances 
are  on  record  of  luminous,  electrical, 
lightning-like  phosphorescence  playing 
about  flowers.  The  daughter  of  Linnaeus 
was  the  first  to  note  it,”  observes  one 
writer.  Pursh  also  subsequently  ob- 
served and  chronicled  it.  Similar  flashes 
or  corona  have  been  discerned  on  nas- 
turtiums, double  marigold,  red  poppy,  ge- 
raniums, tuberose,  sunflower,  and  evening 
primrose,  according  to  these  authorities. 

Goethe  also  discerned  this  luminous 
aureole  around  the  poppy,  but  explained 
it  as  a “spectral  image  in  complementary 
color”;  an  instance,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
where  the  poet’s  vision  was  more  keen 
and  philosophic  than  that  of  the  scientist. 
This  spectral  image  can  be  evoked  by 
any  one  in  a simple  philosophic  experi- 
ment. A moment's  steady  gaze  at  the 
left  side  of  a blossom  cluster,  the  eyes  be- 
ing then  instantly  turned  to  the  opposite 
side,  will  reveal  the  colored  aureole 
around  this  portion  of  the  cluster,  and 
always  in  the  complementary  hue— a 
halo  which  plays  incessantly  around  the 
petals  as  the  eyes  are  shifted.  Thus  the 
spectre  of  the  poppy  is  a ghostly  green- 
white;  that  of  the  primrose  is  purple. 
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Whether  or  not  the  primrose  is  thus 
endowed  may  be  similarly  demonstrated 
by  any  one,  and  I think  it  will  be  found, 
as  in  the  writer’s  experience,  that  the 
brightest  cluster,  however  luminous  it 
may  appear  in  its  haunt  as  a condensing 
mirror  of  the  midnight  sky,  will  be  invis- 
ible in  a perfectly  dark  closet— conditions 
under  which  true  phosphorescence  would 
glow  with  added  brilliancy. 

I have  observed  this  same  luminous  de- 
ception prettily  illustrated  in  the  instance 
of  the  pondweed  (Utricularia),  with  its 
floating  candlestick  dancing  on  the  rip- 
ples, the  faint  light  from  its  yellow  petals 
attended  by  numerous  circling  moths. 

But  we  are  not  without  numerous  ex- 
amples of  true  phosphorescence  among 
our  vegetation,  for  the  “fox-fire”  of  the 
midnight  forest  is  a true  plant.  How  it 
gleams  in  the  dank  nocturnal  woods! — 
most  brilliant  in  the  deepest  recesses,  as 
though  feeding  its  fire  from  the  very 
darkness.  There  is  a whole  tribe  of  these 
phosphorescent  fungi— luminous  moulds, 
mushrooms,  and  toadstools.  They  shine 
through  crevices  in  the  bark  of  trees  or 
among  the  leafy  loam.  They  glare  at 
you  with  true  feline  suggestiveness  from 
the  deep  hole  in  decayed  tree  or  shadowy 
den  amid  the  rocks.  Following  the  hint 
of  a peeping  speck  of  fire,  I have  torn 
the  bark  from  a decayed  prostrate  trunk 
in  the  woods,  and  liberated  a flood  of 
brilliant  light  covering  several  square 
feet  in  area. 

That  was  an  observant  poet,  by-the- way, 
who  jotted  down  the  following  episode 
in  his  night  stroll : 

“Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 

The  glowworm  lights  her  gem,  and  through  the 
dark 

A moving  radiance  twinkles.” 

The  last  line  is  especially  felicitous  and 
graphic,  and  brings  vividly  to  mind  this 
animated  spark  down  deep  among  the 
dewy  grass. 

That  is  a happy  blending  of  natural  and 
poetic  truth  in  these  lines  of  Coleridge: 

“ Many  a glowworm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love  torch”; 

for,  like  Hero,  who  lit  her  nightly  torch 
to  guide  her  fond  Leander,  even  so  the 
glowworm  gives  this  bright  token  to  her 
ardent  flame  hovering  above  the  grass, 
the  glowworm  beiug  in  truth  but  the 
wingless  mate  of  the  fire-fly. 

But  I have  said  comparatively  little  of 
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the  dew,  yet  in  the  whimseys  of  the  dew 
alone  there  is  a sufficient  invitation  to 
“ let  the  moon  shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary 
walk.”  The  path  of  the  night  rambler  is 
paved  and  illuminated  with  brilliants,  and 
to  the  tyro  in  these  fields  seems  especially 
decked  out  for  the  occasion.  A sheen  of 
iridescent  silver  flashes  through  the  grass 
on  right  and  left  at  every  swing  of  the 
lantern,  like  a flitting  phantom  of  a rain- 
bow. The  mazes  of  the  spider  festoon 
the  grass  in  a drapery  of  diaphanous  sil- 
ver lace  pendent  in  sparkling  spans  from 
clover  head  to  grass  tip,  and  enveloping 
the  entire  meadow  beneath  its  glistening 
meshes.  An  answering  pearly  spangle 
greets  your  passage  hither  and  yon  from 
the  wheel-shaped  gossamers  everywhere 
hung  among  the  herbage,  for  nature 
crowns  this  airy  marvel  with  a rare  dia- 
dem. These  innumerable  i 4 wheels  of 
lace,”  such  as  remain  intact,  are  mostly 
invisible  by  day,  except  to  a quiet  search- 
ing  eye,  and  the  greater  portion  of  their 
number  are  renewed  or  freshly  brought 
into  being  during  the  twilight,  and  are 
quickly  baptized  with  dew,  every  thread 
and  strand  strung  with  brilliants,  suggest- 
ing a possible  clew  to  the  old-time  popular 
belief  that  “ gossamers  were  composed  of 
dew  burned  by  the  sun.” 

In  the  caprice  of  the  various  leaves  in 
their  attitude  toward  moisture  there  is 
much  of  interest;  the  fastidiousness  of  this 
leaf,  the  eager  affinity  of  that,  one  ap- 
pearing as  dry  as  at  midnoon,  and  anoth- 
er laved  and  revelling  in  the  nocturnal 
bath.  Here  is  the  common  plantain  at 
our  feet  as  wet  as  though  fresh  from  im- 
mersion, its  dripping  surface  condensing 
the  moisture  in  rivulets  along  its  parallel 
veins,  and  conducting  through  the  grooved 
stem  a long  and  generous  quaff  to  the 
parched  earth  at  its  root.  Other  leaves 
are  clothed  in  a glistening  sheen  re- 
sembling hoar-frost;  they  flash  a fugitive 
response  to  your  lantern,  and  upon  the 
slightest  touch  let  fall  their  bright  dis- 
guise and  leave  their  surface  dry.  An- 
other great  lush  leaf  exhibits  a strange 
contradiction  of  caprice,  and  seems  hard- 
ly to  know  its  own  mind,  its  general  sur- 
face appearing  perfectly  free  from  moist- 
ure, yet  nursing  its  great  crystal  globe 
at  every  depression  upon  its  uneven  sur- 
face. Its  moveless  poise  seems  almost 
instinct  with  avarice.  Its  cup  is  brimful, 
and  each  silvery  restless  bead, 

“Scarce  touching  where  it  lies,” 
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grows  apace  until  the  accumulated  weight 
disturbs  the  equilibrium,  which  is  the  tre- 
morous  signal  for  a general  release  and 
a net- work  of  flashing  rills. 

Following.the  sound  of  the  water  in  the 
runnel,  a rare  spectacle  awaits  you  where 
the  Equisetum , the  vulgar  “horsetail”  of 
the  daylight,  now  stands  transfigured,  a 
marvel  of  nature’s  bijoutry,  each  whorl  of 
its  curved  fringes  drooping  with  its  weight 
of  gems,  a mimic  fountain  worthy  the 
court  of  any  Faerie  Queene,  like  that  in 
Spensers  “ bower  of  bliss,” 

“ So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channel  1 running  one  might  see.” 

The  freaks  of  dewy  decoration  seem  end- 
less in  variety.  The  feathery  tops  of 
blooming  herds-grass  and  other  grasses, 
are  all  a-tangle  with  flashing  spangles, 
while  their  drooping  blades  are  often  free 
from  moisture,  or  perhaps  upraised  hang 
a border  along  their  edge,  or  pierce  a 
solitary  bead  at  their  tips.  Here  is  a 
bristling  bed  of  foxtail -grass,  an  army  of 
those  “peaceful  spears  of  the  field,”  each 
bearing  aloft  its  glittering  trophy  unto  the 
dawn. 

Let  us  descend  beneath  the  hill  to  the 
borders  of  the  pond,  for  here  is  a charm- 
ed spot.  I have  reserved  it  for  the  last, 
the  bright  consummation,  for  it  is  the 
crown- jewel  of  all  this  brilliant  realm. 

Everyone  knows  the  “jewel- weed,”  the 
bright  reveller  of  the  brook-side  copse, 
with  its  golden  “ ear-drops”  and  luxuriant 
spray,  murmurous  haunt  of  the  hum- 
ming-birds and  humble-bees,  the  Impa - 
tiens,  or  noli-me-tangere  of  the  French, 
the  “touch-me-not”  or  “snapweed”  of 
the  loitering  school-boy,  with  its  touchy, 
jumping  pods,  popping  even  at  a hard 
look  or  breath. 

Let  us  lay  our  lantern  amid  the  succu- 
lent stems  here  by  the  brook.  What  a lav- 
ish display  of  gems!  Every  leaf  among 
the  lush,  translucent  canopy,  though  as. 
dry  as  at  high  noon,  now  drooping  low, 
and  bordered  with  its  pendent  array  of 
pure  limpid  diamonds,  a spectacle  such  as 
Aladdiu  might  have  awakened  beneath 
his  supernal  lamp,  but  which  finds  few 
parallels  in  natural  fields. 

The  analytic  eye  discovers  minute 
glands  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf  at  the 
crenate  points,  and  one  or  two  on  the 
Btem,  each  of  which  seems  possessed  of 
some  secret  power  of  distillation  denied 
to  other  plants.  Whole  beds  of  the  7m- 
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jtiftieins  will  sometimes 
lx-  seen  scintillating  with 
thciy  gems  when  no  drop 
of  Jew  is  discernible  else- 
where. 

There  are  many  W*u- 


Vn,t>  none  eoroparnhR  i>.  this  o-aro.d  J---U 
where  the  penitent  jewel  weed  tells  her 
beads.. 

But  though  the  Gift'  sleeps,  the  hours 
lusoe  tlov.  n.  A long  gardht  tjijs  for  duty  - 
lig-ht  folk.  We  may  now  return  to  our 
pillow,  conscious  that  we  have  explored  a 
new  world  and  doubled  our  possessions. 

W HjI.iam  Hamilton  Gibson. 
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“AT  this  a hundred  bells  began  to  peal, 

X jL  That  with  the  sound  I woke,  and  heard  indeed 
The  clear  church  bells  ring  in  the  Christmas  morn.” 

These  are  the  last  lines  of  the  charming 
setting  in  which  Tennyson  placed  his 
“Morte  d’ Arthur”  upon  its  first  publica- 
tion forty -six  years  ago.  In  the  Idyls 
of  the  King  the  poem  npw  appears  as  the 
“Passing  of  Arthur,”  but  the  setting  is 
gone.  It  was  called  “The  Epic,”  and 
served  to  introduce  the  poem  as  read  by 
the  poet  at  a country  house  on  Christmas 
Eve.  “The  Epic”  is  a fine  illustration 
of  the  melodious  Tennysonian  blank- 
verse,  and  of  the  poet’s  skill  in  idealizing 
the  most  familiar  and  homely  scenes  and 
incidents. 

It  begins  thus: 

44  At  Francis  Allen’s  on  the  Christmas  Eve — 

The  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls  all  kiss’d 
Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  away — 

The  parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everard  Hall, 

The  host,  and  I sat  round  the  wassail- bowl, 
Then  half-wav  ebb’d:  and  there  we  held  a talk, 
How  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Christmas  gone, 
Or  gone  or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd  games 
In  some  odd  nooks  like  this.” 

But  presently  it  appears  that  Everard 
Hall,  the  poet,  had  written  an  epic  of 
King  Arthur,  which  he  had  burnt,  as  a 
work  rather  remodelling  models  than  de- 
picting life. 

44  And  these  twelve  books  of  mine  (to  speak  the 
truth) 

Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing  worth, 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better  burnt.” 

But  Francis  Allen  had  picked  the 
eleventh  book  from  the  hearth,  and  now 

44  He  brought  it ; and  the  poet,  little  urged, 

But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 

Head,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes, 
Deep-chested  music,  and  to  this  result.” 

Then  follows  the  beautiful  poem  as  we 
know  it,  and  then  a brief  epilogue  in  the 
tone  of  the  prelude,  and  very  delightful, 
describing  the  going  to  bed  in  the  early 
winter  morning,  and  in  dreams  Arthur 
returning  as  the  modern  gentleman,  un- 
til the  day  breaks  and  the  Christmas  bells 
begin  to  ring. 

This  melodious  setting  of  the  familiar 
poem  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful tributes  in  modern  English  litera- 
ture to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  English 
Christmas.  When  this  poem  was  written, 
Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol  and  Chimes 
were  yet  to  come,  and  the  Christmas  re- 
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vival  which  they  produced  and  Thacke- 
ray’s holiday  stories  were  to  follow.  But 
Tennyson’s  strain  in  treating  the  day  is  as 
characteristically  English  as  that  of  the 
story-tellers,  although  the  good  cheer  in 
the  poem  is  more  spiritual  than  in  the 
stories.  Emerson  says  of  Macaulay  that 
his  good  is  good  to  eat,  and  that  is  true  of 
the  Dickens  Christmas.  But  for  hungry 
folk  good  to  eat  is  a very  good  good. 

Washington  Irving  was  the  earlier 
Christmas  revivalist.  His  Christmas  pa- 
pers depict  not  only  the  kindly  feeling  of 
the  day,  but  they  suggest  good  cheer  as 
well  as  good  feeling,  and  with  an  imagina- 
tive touch  which  conjures  up  the  ideal  and 
traditional  England,  of  which  the  foaming 
tankard  and  the  sirloin  are  inseparable 
parts.  It  is  this  human  aspect,  indeed, 
which  endears  the  traditional  English 
Christmas.  The  song  of  the  nativity  was 
not  only  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  but 
also  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men. 
Now  peace  and  good-will  in  a generous 
and  comprehensive  sense  include  beef  and 
pudding.  Christmas  cheer  is  not  only  a 
spiritual  joy,  but  a satisfaction  of  the 
senses.  It  is  spiritual  meditation  and  in- 
vigoration,  but  it  is  also  sitting  “around 
the  wassail-bowl.” 

44  The  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls  all  kiss’d 
Beneath  the  sacred  bush.” 

It  is  the  mingling  of  the  two,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  complete  man,  which  is  the 
English  tradition  of  Christmas. 

As  it  appeal's  in  literature  it  is  especially 
the  festival  of  good-will  toward  men,  and 
that  requires  a banquet  which  is  not  a 
Barmecide  feast.  The  Christmas-box 
which  contained  good  wishes  and  nothing 
more  would  be  as  sore  a disappointment 
as  to  find  in  the  stocking  hung  for  Santa 
Claus  only  a pious  tract.  When  the  Dai’ 
ryman's  Daughter  comes  on  Christmas 
morning  she  must  be  clad  in  a custard  at 
least,  and  offer  her  greeting  in  whipped 
syllabub.  The  lesson  of  the  day  is  not  to 
say  only,  but  to  do.  If  we  hear  in  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  with  our  ears, 

44  The  clear  church  bells  ring  in  the  Christmas 
morn,” 

we  hear  them  saying  something,  as  Whit- 
tington heard  the  bells  of  London.  They 
are  whispering  to  us  to  prove  our  faith  by 
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our  works,  and  to  show  that  Christianity  watched  the  morris-dan  cel’s  and  hobbv- 
means  not  only  right  thinking,  but  right  horse,  and  heard  the  waits  singing  under 
living,  and  in  living  the  greatest  of  all  the  cold  moon,  and  at  last,  caught  beneath 
virtues  is  charity.  the  mistletoe,  she  paid  the  sweetest  for- 

The  open  house  and  hall  which  the  feit  of  all.  And  in  the  bottom  of  her 

Christmas  ballads  celebrate  are  symbol i-  heart,  despite  her  rosy  cheeks,  she  felt 
cal.  It  is  the  day  on  which  nobody  shall  that  she  paid  it  willingly,  and  secretly 
go  starving  or  cold,  because  it  is  the  na-  sighed  to  think  that  Christmas  comes  but 
tivity  of  the  Teacher  who  tells  us  to  feed  once  a year.  But  long  afterward,  when 
the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked.  It  for  many  a year  she  had  been  married  to 
is  the  day  of  fraternity,  and  perhaps  be-  the  youth  who  caught  her  beneath  the  sa- 
fore  it  is  over,  before  the  wassail-bowl  is  cred  bush,  as  she  made  the  plum-pudding 
wholly  dry,  and  while  a few  forfeits  yet  every  Christmas,  and  helped  to  hang  the 
remain  to  be  redeemed,  it  may  occur  to  little  stockings  by  the  fireside,  and  hunt- 

some  of  us  to  ask,  if  the  open  house  and  ed  the  slipper,  and  gayly  buffed  the  blind- 

hall  are  symbolical,  why  should  not  man,  she  remembered  that  it  was  not  the 
Christmas  itself  be  symbolical,  and  since  snap-dragon  nor  the  waits,  nor  even  that 
it  is  a day  of  fraternity,  why  should  not  happy  forfeit,  which  made  the  old  Christ- 
every  day  be  a day  of  fraternity  ? mas,  but  something  that  did  not  set  with 

The  effervescence  of  good  feeling  which  the  sun  nor  die  with  the  carol  of  the 
sparkles  and  rustles  through  Dickens’s  waits.  She  was  caught  now  under  the 
Christmas  Carol;  the  spirit  which  melts  mistletoe,  not  by  that  youth  only,  but  by 
old  Scrooge  not  only  into  human  sympa-  little  fellows  with  pudgy  arms,  who  covered 
thy,  but  into  a hilarity  which  makes  him  her  all  over  with  kisses;  and  when  she 
whisper  something  to  the  old  gentleman,  was  tired  of  romping,  and  the  little  fellows 
his  terrified  debtor,  that  causes  the  old  gen-  with  pudgy  arms  were  fast  asleep,  holding 
tleman  to  say,  “Lord  bless  me!”  as  if  his  their  dolls  and  horses  and  elephants  and 
breath  were  taken  away,  and  then  to  add,  dogs,  she  said  to  that  youth  of  other  years, 
“I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  such  mu-  “It  was  not  the  games  and  the  pudding 
nifi — the  spirit  which  stirs  Scrooge  to  and  the  mistletoe  that  made  the  * old 
give  Bob  Cratchit  a dig  in  the  waistcoat  Christmas — it  was  love;  and  love  makes 
and  to  announce  that  his  salary  is  about  to  Christmas  all  the  year.” 

be  raised — “ I'll  raise  your  salary,  and  

endeavor  to  assist  your  struggling  family,  When  a gentleman  who  had  taken  up 
and  we  will  discuss  your  affairs  over  a his  residence  in  a secluded  and  beautiful 
Christmas  bowl  of  smoking  bishop,  Bob”  rural  town  was  asked  about  a notably 
— this  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  its  picturesque  drive  in  his  neighborhood,  he 
largest  sense,  the  spirit  not  of  a day  only,  replied  that  he  had  never  been  there,  and 
but  of  a life,  for  it  is  good-will  to  man.  to  the  astonished  inquiry  of  his  friend 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  millennium  answered  that  he  wanted  to  leave  some- 
will  be  brought  about  by  employers  raising  tiling  unseen.  Perhaps  he  held  omne  ig- 
the  salaries  of  their  clerks,  but  it  is  certain  notum  pro  magnifico , and  felt  that  to 
that  there  will  be  no  millennium  without  ‘‘see  with  eyes”  would  be  to  lose  an  il- 
that  spirit.  Scrooge’s  Christmas  did  not  lusion.  Perhaps  it  was  a humorous  whim 
end  with  sunset;  it  lasted  all  the  year  to  amuse  himself  with  the  certain  sur- 
round. That  Christmas,  indeed,  isanim-  prise  of  the  Inquirer,  as  if  a man  should 
postor  which  ceases  to  be  Christmas  be-  live  in  Rome  and  never  see  St.  Peter’s,  for 
cause  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  is  the  pleasure  of  the  shock  of  saying  so. 
gone.  Its  reality  can  be  tested  only  by  But  whatever  the  reason,  he  had  not  seen 
watching  closely  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  the  picturesque  drive, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  and  if  No  such  sentiment  characterizes  our 
they  are  full  of  the  same  kindliness,  the  modern  society.  The  determination  to 
same  good  cheer,  for  everybody  and  ev-  know  everything  about  everybody  is  uni- 
erything,  with  which  the  twenty-fifth  of  versal,  and  a great  part  of  what  is  publish- 
December  overflows,  then  that  day  is  not  ed  as  news  is  merely  gossip.  Looking  at  a 


a donkey  masquerading  as  a lion,  but  a 
genuine  Christmas. 

Once  there  was  a Maid  Marian  who 
played  at  forfeits  and  snap-dragon,  and 
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newspaper  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  absence 
of  allusions  to  essentially  private  matters. 
That  a gentleman  had  a dinner  party  or 
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that  a lady  gave  a ball  was  no  more  sup- 
posed to  be  a subject  for  public  notice 
than  that  she  had  bought  a new  dress  or 
that  he  had  laid  in  half  a pipe  of  Madeira. 
If  a stranger  had  asked  at  the  door  who 
had  been  bidden  to  the  daughter’s  wed- 
ding, or  who  led  the  Virginia  reel  on 
Christmas  Eve,  he  would  have  run  great 
risk  of  a horsewhipping  as  an  invader  of 
domestic  privacy. 

The  views  upon  public  questions  of  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Mr.  Madison,  of  Mr.  John  Quin- 
cy Adams,  were  made  known  in  speeches 
carefully  prepared,  or  spoken  responsi- 
bly in  debate.  The  printed  statements  of 
such  views  were  unquestionably  accurate. 
They  were  not  to  be  taken  upon  probation 
by  allowing  time  for  correction,  nor  were 
momentary  impressions  of  current  inci- 
dents recorded  as  final  judgments.  They 
were  public  men,  but  they  had  also  pri- 
vate lives,  into  which  it  was  as  imperti- 
nent for  the  public  gaze  to  pry  as  into  the 
domestic  life  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
This  is  all  changed;  and  to  what  is  the 
change  attributable  ? The  life  of  persons 
who  are  in  no  sense  public  is  depicted  in 
the  utmost  detail  that  can  be  obtained, 
although  the  details  are  of  the  most  vapid 
kind,  and  might  be  fairly  supposed  to  be 
as  uninteresting  to  the  public  as  a de- 
scription of  the  President’s  breakfast, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  publication 
shows  a public  demand  and  interest  in 
them. 

The  private  lives  which  are  so  depicted 
are  generally  those  of  rich  people,  al- 
though in  rural  newspapers  it  is  duly  re- 
corded that  Miss  Mamie  Roe,  of  Crab- Ap- 
ple Hollow,  is  visiting  Miss  Minnie  Doe, 
of  Squash  Corner,  and  that  Jehiel  Jenkins 
and  wife  are  visiting  friends  in  Wisconsin. 
These  last  chronicles  are  obviously  a 
good-natured  lure  of  subscriptions  by 
playing  upon  the  harmless  vanity  of  see- 
ing one’s  name  in  print.  But  the  general 
explanation  is  more  complex,  and  not  un- 
flattering. The  rage  for  publicity  of  things 
which  are  essentially  private  springs  ori- 
ginally from  a love  of  personal  gossip, 
which  is  but  the  poorer  aspect  of  the  in- 
stinct which  finds  nothing  so  interesting 
to  man  as  man. 

This  is  the  charm  of  Herodotus  and  Plu- 
tarch. They  are  treasuries  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  men  and  women,  many  of 
them  well  wortli  reading,  many  of  them 
unimportant.  Even  a book  like  Hervey’s 
mernoi 
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nals  of  a base  and  degraded  society.  It 
describes  what  was  nominally  the  best, 
but  actually  the  worst,  society  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a sordid,  sensual,  corrupt,  and 
contemptible  company,  but  its  story  is 
reprinted  constantly,  and  is  still  read 
with  interest.  The  gazettes  which  were 
the  contemporary  chronicles  of  the  ex- 
terior aspect  of  this  court  circle  culti- 
vated the  love  of  pure  gossip,  the  taste  for 
tales  about  men  and  women  who  were 
merely  rich  or  conspicuous,  and  of  no  es- 
sential worth.  They  never  said  a wise 
thing  nor  did  a good  one,  but,  like 
Charles,  they  were  born  within  a certain 
society ; and  from  this  perverted  taste 
sprang  our  modem  Jenkins,  who  is  its 
minister. 

But  his  gossiping  impertinence  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic, 
when  great  fortunes  were  few  and  news- 
paper reporters  untrained.  As  fortunes 
became  enormous,  and  an  uncultivated 
rich  class  without  traditions  was  stranded, 
without  resources  of  taste  or  education, 
upon  a wearisome  leisure,  the  natural  con- 
sequence was  profuse  expenditure,  the 
show  of  money,  and  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance which  naturally  sought  notoriety. 
For  this  the  greatly  developed  newspaper 
offered  the  opportunity,  and  gratified  the 
taste  for  personal  gossip  which,  however 
degraded  and  perverted,  is  inherent  in 
human  nature. 

Jenkins  in  his  absurdest  form,  the  in- 
terviewer who  describes  a man’s  room  and 
his  table,  the  trained  detective  of  news 
whose  object  is  to  seize  any  person  whose 
name  for  any  reason  is  known  to  the 
public,  and  to  turn  his  life  inside  out  to 
the  public  gaze,  are  all  developments— 
some  of  them  mere  “freaks”  and  “sports” 
—of  the  natural  interest  of  man  in  man. 

Thus  in  this  generous  season,  as 

“At  Francis  Allen’s  on  the  Christinas  Eve,” 

we  sit  conversing  into  the  night,  with  him 
resenting  the  clear  note  of  chanticleer  that 
announces  coming  dawn,  and  loath  to  al- 
low the  consecrated  eve  to  end,  even  the 
things  that  we  regret  and  deplore  take  on 
a kindlier  aspect,  and  we  try  to  find  some 
reason  in  the  old  notion  that  evil  is  but  in- 
verted good.  Uncle  Toby  would  not  slay 
the  fly,  and  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  pri- 
vacy is  most  sacred,  we  may  regard  gently, 
as  a legitimate  human  interest  in  human- 
ity turned  topsy-turvy,  even  the  impu- 
dence of  the  interviewer. 
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IN  the  good  old  times,  which  are  not  so 
very  remote  chronologically,  the  heart 
oppressed  by  sympathy  for  want  easily 
unburdened  itself  at  the  Christmas  sea- 
son  in  the  elementary  benevolence  of  gifts 
and  alms;  or  if  it  was  a literary  heart  it 
found  the  same  comfort  in  prompting  oth- 
ers to  gifts  and  alms  by  kindly  poems,  by 
perfervent  essays,  and  by  tales,  little  or 
long,  celebrating  the  bestowal  of  turkeys 
upon  the  turkeyless  and  geese  upon  the 
gooseless.  Such  remembrances  of  the  des- 
titute were  preferably  conveyed  in  ham- 
pers, with  orders  for  coal,  and  in  extreme 
cases  with  the  accompaniment  of  nourish- 
ing wines.  Pale,  wistful  little  girls  had 
much  to  do  with  them  in  giving  and 
receiving,  and  apple-cheeked,  chubby  old 
gentlemen  prevailed  in  the  transaction; 
the  reformation  of  deplorable  habits  and 
the  amelioration  of  sordid  and  avaricious 
characters  often  followed;  and  inferably 
the  wrong  old  world  was  set  right,  and 
went  on  its  way  afterward  without  wab- 
bling. To  be  exact,  matters  happened  in 
real  life  very  much  as  they  still  do  in 
comfortable  comedies  on  the  stage;  or  at 
least  this  is  what  was  implied  in  the 
Christmas  literature  of  that  period  of 
Fifty  Years  Ago  which  Mr.  Walter  Be- 
sant  studies  so  delightfully  in  his  book  of 
the  same  name.  A gentle  superstition 
seems  to  have  arisen  to  console  the  race 
for  the  formidable  phase  which  the  dismal 
science  of  political  economy  was  then  be- 
ginning to  assume.  It  seemed  destined  at 
that  moment  to  quit  the  cells  of  philoso- 
phy, and  to  descend  upon  the  wings  of  Miss 
Martineau’s  allegories  among  the  hovels 
of  poverty,  with  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  under  its  arm,  and  a hamper  full 
of  stones  admirably  fashioned  to  resemble 
loaves,  in  response  to  the  cry  for  bread 
which  arose  from  those  hapless  homes. 
Something  had  to  be  done;  the  Muse  be- 
stirred herself,  and  produced  the  kind  of 
Christmas  literature  which  has  appeased 
well-to-do  people-of-heart  for  half  a cen- 
tury. She  need  not  really  have  been  in 
so  great  anxiety ; political  economy  exists, 
like  other  sciences,  to  learn  from  time  to 
time  that  it  is  mistaken.  It  has  come  to 
recognize  that  circumstances  alter  cases; 
that  conditions  affect  and  annul  infal- 
lible laws;  that  the  supply  often  cre- 
ates the  demand;  that  the  fact  that  two 
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and  two  make  four  cannot  be  the  last  ef- 
fect of  mathematics.  An  unknown  quan- 
tity lies  beyond  it  still,  and  what  if  this 
lay  behind  it  rather  than  before  it  ? 

II. 

There  seems  arising  in  these  times  a new 
Christmas  literature  which  boldly  affirms 
that  it  lies  behind,  that  science  has  ignored 
something,  lias  left  something  out  of  the 
account,  and  that  the  forgotten  factor  is 
Christ  himself.  The  new  Christmas  lit- 
erature is  not  specifically  adapted  to  the 
Christmas  season;  it  is  not  expressed  any 
more  in  kindly  poems,  perfervent  essays, 
or  tales,  little  or  long,  alone,  but  in  books 
that  have  meaning  for  the  whole  year  and 
for  every  moment  of  life,  but  that  may  be 
most  profitably  read  and  pondered  now, 
when  all  the  associations  of  the  time 
ought  to  remind  us  of  the  Man  who  came 
to  bring  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  The 
new  Christmas  literature  does  not  neces- 
sarily deck  itself  with  sprigs  of  holly,  and 
bathe  itself  in  pools  of  burning  brandy 
on  platters  borne  by  the  tinsel-crowned, 
bottle-nosed  genius  of  the  feast  to  the 
board  smoking  with  bowls  of  wassail, 
while  the  upper  servants  carouse  in  their 
hall,  and  the  scullions  cany  out  the  frag- 
ments of  the  second  table  to  the  dogs  and 
the  poor.  But  it  remembers  that  the  Son 
of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  it 
does  not  frown  upon  honest  revelry  and 
innocent  mirth,  though  it  entreats  each 
and  every  of  us  first  to  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself,  and  to  be  mindful  of  him 
not  only  now,  but  throughout  the  year. 
Oddly  enough,  after  a period  of  scientific 
exaltation,  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  man 
might  really  live  by  the  nebular  hypoth- 
esis alone  if  he  could  but  have  a little  help 
from  the  missing  link,  the  new  Christmas 
literature  denies  that  there  is  anything 
of  life  everlasting  in  these  things,  and  it 
reverts  openly  to  the  New  Testament  as 
the  sole  source  of  hope  and  comfort. 

III. 

The  New  Testament,  in  fact,  is  the  di- 
rect inspiration  of  the  new  Christmas 
literature,  as  it  was  of  the  old,  but  in  a 
far  wider,  higher,  and  more  luminous 
sense,  with  implications  infinitely  more 
significant.  This  literature  does  not  mock 
at  gifts  and  alms  for  the  holiday  season 
or  any  other,  but  it  warns  us  that  they  are 
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provisional  merely,  expediential,  tempo-  literature  is  now  Christmas  literature.  The 
rary,  and  that  the  practice  of  charity  in  old  heathenish  axiom  of  art  for  art’s  sake 
this  form  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  is  as  dead  as  great  Pan  himself,  and  the 
hardest  selfishness.  It  appeals  to  no  sen-  best  art  now  tends  to  be  art  for  human- 
timental  impulse,  but  confronts  its  read-  # ity’s  sake.  It  does  this  sometimes  uncon- 
ers  with  themselves,  and  with  the  prob-  sciously,  and  would  be  defiant  of  the  sup- 
lem  which  it  grows  less  and  less  easy  position  that  it  was  working  with  an  ethical 
to  shirk.  Turkeys  to  the  turkeyless,  purpose;  but  there  is  nothing  so  sanative 
with  celery  and  cranberries  galore,  and  as  truth,  and  the  literature  that  shows 
nourishing  wines  for  the  sick — yes,  these  human  nature  as  human  wilfulness  and 
are  well,  and  very  well;  but  ineffably  error  have  made  it  is  fulfilling  a “mis- 
better  it  is  to  take  thought  somehow  in  sion”  to  men’s  souls,  in  spite  of  all  tlieo- 
our  social,  our  political,  system  to  pre-  ries  and  professions  to  the  contrary.  Yet 
vent  some  future  year,  decade,  century,  the  interesting  and  consoling  fact  about  so 
the  destitution  which  we  now  relieve,  many  masters  of  our  time  is  that  they  are 
This  is  what  the  new  Christmas  literature  conscious  of  a duty  to  man  in  their  work, 
says  to  us,  beginning  with  Lyof  Tolstoi,  and  they  do  it  with  a sense  that  it  does 
that  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  not  begin  and  end  in  themselves;  that 
The  whole  of  his  testimony  is  against  the  even  art  does  not  compass  it  all,  and  that 
system  by  which  a few  men  win  wealth  to  amuse  or  thrill  their  readers  is  no  long- 
and  miserably  waste  it  in  idleness  and  er  enough, 
luxury,  and  the  vast  mass  of  men  are  IY. 

overworked  and  underfed.  From  the  Art,  indeed,  is  beginning  to  find  out 
volume  called  What  to  Do,  dealing  with  that  if  it  does  not  make  friends  with 
the  poor  of  Moscow,  to  the  latest  utter-  Need  it  must  perish.  It  perceives  that 
ance  from  his  seclusion — which  he  calls  to  take  itself  from  the  many  and  leave 
Life , and  in  which  he  rises  to  the  ques-  them  no  joy  in  their  work,  and  to  give 
tion  of  how  a man  shall  save  his  soul — he  itself  to  the  few  whom  it  can  bring  no 
bears  perpetual  witness  against  the  life  joy  in  their  idleness,  is  an  error  that  kills, 
that  Christendom  is  now  living — the  life  This  has  long  been  the  burden  of  Rus- 
that  seeks  the  phantom  of  personal  happi-  kin’s  message;  and  if  we  can  believe 
ness,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is  William  Morris,  the  common  people  have 
and  can  be  no  happiness  but  in  the  sacri-  heard  him  gladly,  and  have  felt  the  truth 
lice  of  self  for  others.  Whatever  we  may  of  what  he  says.  “They  see  the  proph- 
say  of  his  example,  we  cannot  deny  that  et  in  him  rather  than  the  fantastic  rheto- 
his  influence  is  increasingly  vast,  and  that  rician,  as  more  superfine  audiences  do;” 
multitudes  hear  him  who  will  never  fol-  and  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  hard 
low  him  to  the  work  of  the  fields.  His  work  of  the  world  have  learned  from  him 
audience  is,  rather  oddly,  made  up  as  yet  and  from  Morris  that  they  have  a right  to 
chiefly  of  cultivated  people,  who  have  pleasure  in  their  toil,  and  that  when  jus- 
been  surprised  into  the  attitude  of  listen-  tice  is  done  them  they  will  have  it.  In 
ing  by  the  spectacle  of  a man  noble,  rich,  all  ages  poetry  has  affirmed  something  of 
brilliant,  like  Tolstoi,  renouncing  their  this  sort,  but  it  remained  for  ours  to  per- 
world  as  of  no  worth.  They  hear  him  ceive  it  and  express  it  somehow  in  every 
with  heartache  and  trouble  of  mind,  and  form  of  literature.  But  this  is  only  one 
many  think  it  is  a new  prophet  come  to  phase  of  the  devotion  of  the  best  literature 
rebuke  them;  but  Tolstoi  himself  con-  of  our  time  to  the  service  of  humanity, 
stantly  reminds  them  that  it  is  Christ  No  book  written  with  a low  or  cynical 
who  has  spoken  the  truth  he  tells,  and  motive  could  succeed  now,  no  matter  how 
bids  them  hear  Him.  brilliantly  written;  and  the  work  done 

Christ  and  the  life  of  Christ  is  at  this  in  the  past  to  the  glorification  of  mere 
moment  inspiring  the  literature  of  the  passion  and  power,  to  the  deification 
world  as  never  before,  and  raising  it  up  a of  self,  appears  monstrous  and  hideous, 
witness  against  waste  and  want  and  war.  The  romantic  spirit  worshipped  genius, 
It  may  confess  Him,  as  in  Tolstoi’s  work  worshipped  heroism,  but  at  its  best,  in 


it  does,  or  it  may  deny  Him,  but  it  cannot 
exclude  Him;  and  in  the  degree  that  it  ig- 
nores His  spirit,  modern  literature  is  artis- 
tically inferior.  In  other  words,  all  good 
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such  a man  as  Victor  Hugo,  this  spirit 
recognized  the  supreme  claim  of  the  low- 
est humanity.  Its  error  was  to  idealize 
the  victims  of  society,  to  paint  them  un- 
original from 
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confer  great  distinction  on  the  dead.  So  far 
has  it  been  carried  often  that  there  has  been 
a reaction  of  popular  sentiment,  and  people 
have  wished  the  man  were  alive.  We  prose- 
cute everything  so  vigorously  that  we  speed- 
ily either  wear  it  out  or  wear  ourselves  out  on 
it"  whether  it  is  a game,  or  a festival,  or  a holi- 
day. We  can  use  up  any  sport  or  game  ever 
invented  quicker  than  any  other  people.  We 
can  practice  anything,  like  vegetable  diet,  for 
instance,  to  an  absurd  conclusion  with  more 
vim  than  any  other  nation.  This  trait  has  its 
advantages  ; nowhere  else  will  a delusion  run 
so  fast,  and  so  soon  run  up  a tree — another  of 
our  happy  phrases.  There  is  a largeness  and 
exuberance  about  us  which  run  even  into  our 
ordinary  phraseology.  The  sympathetic  cler- 
gyman, coming  from  the  bedside  of  a parish- 
ioner dying  of  dropsy,  says,  with  a heavy  sigh, 
“The  poor  fellow  is  just  swelling  away.” 

Is  Christmas  swelling  away  ? If  it  is  not,  it 
is  scarcely  our  fault.  Since  the  American  na- 
tion fairly  got  hold  of  the  holiday — in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  as  New  England,  it  has 
been  universal  ouly  about  fifty  years — we  have 
made  it  hum,  as  we  like  to  say.  We  have  ap- 
propriated the  English  conviviality,  the  Ger- 
man simplicity,  the  Roman  pomp,  and  we  have 
added  to  it  an  clement  of  expense  in  keeping 
with  our  own  greatness.  Is  anybody  begin- 
ning to  feel  it  a burden,  this  sweet  festival  of 
charity  and  good-will,  and  to  look  forward  to 
it  with  apprehension  ? Is  the  time  approach- 
ing w hen  we  shall  want  to  get  somebody  to 
play  it  for  us,  like  base- ball  ? Anything  that 
interrupts  the  ordinary  flow  of  life,  introduces 
into  it.  in  short,  a social  cyclone  that  upsets 
everything  for  a fortnight,  may  in  time  be  as 
hard  to  bear  as  that,  festival  of  housewives 
called  house-cleaning,  that  riot  of  cleanliness 
which  men  fear  as  they  do  a panic  in  business. 
Taking  into  account  the  present  preparations 
for  Christinas,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  recover 
from  it,  we  are  beginning — are  we  not  ? — to 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  serious  events  of 
modern  life. 

The  Drawer  is  led  into  these  observations 
out  of  its  love  for  Christmas.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  holiday  that  could  take  its 
place,  nor  indeed  would  it  seem  that  human 
wit  could  invent  another  so  adapted  to  hu- 
manity. The  obvious  intention  of  it  is  to  bring 
together,  for  a season  at  least,  all  men  in  the 
exercise  of  a common  charity  and  a feeling  of 
good-will,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  success- 
ful and  the  unfortunate,  that  all  the  world 
may  feel  that  in  the  time  called  the  Truce  of 
God  the  thing  common  to  all  men  is  the  best 
thing  in  life.  How  will  it  suit  this  intention, 
then,  if  in  nur  way  of  exaggerated  ostentation 
of  charity  the  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  is  made  to  appear  more  marked  than  on 
ordinaiy  days  ? Blessed  are  those  that  expect 
nothing.  But  are  there  not  an  increasing 
niultitnde  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  have  the  most  exaggerated  expectations 
of  personal  profit  on  Christmas  Day  ? Per- 
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haps  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  this,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  what  the  children  alone  ex- 
pect to  receive,  in  money  value,  would  ab- 
sorb the  national  surplus,  about  which  so 
much  fuss  is  made.  There  is  really  no  ob- 
jection to  this — the  terror  of  the  surplus  is  a 
sort  of  nightmare  in  the  country — except  that 
it  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  festival,  and 
belittles  small  offerings  that  have  their  chief 
value  in  affection.  And  it  points  inevitably 
to  the  creation  of  a sort  of  Christmas  “ Trust” 
— the  modern  escape  out  of  ruinous  competi- 
tion. When  the  expense  of  our  annual  charity 
becomes  so  great  that  the  poor  are  discour- 
aged from  sharing  in  it,  and  the  rich  even 
feel  it  a burden,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
way  but  the  establishment  of  neighborhood 
44  Trusts,”  in  order  to  equalize  both  cost  and 
distribution.  Each  family  could  buy  a share 
according  to  its  means,  and  the  division  on 
Christmas  Day  would  create  a universal  satis- 
faction in  profit  sharing — that  is,  the  rich 
would  get  as  much  as  the  poor,  and  the  rival- 
ry of  ostentation  would  be  quieted.  Perhaps 
with  the  money  question  a little  subdued,  and 
the  female  anxieties  of  the  festival  allayed, 
there  would  be  more  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  sweet  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness, 
or  all-embracing  charity,  which  we  know  un- 
derlies this  best  festival  of  all  the  ages.  Is 
this  an  old  sermon?  The  Drawer  trusts  that 
it  is,  for  there  can  be  nothing  new  in  the 
preaching  of  simplicity. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


TOEING  THE  LINE. 

The  Christmas  carols  had  been  sung; 

The  guests  had  turned  to  go  ; 

Down  from  the  chandelier  there  hung 
A spray  of  mistletoe. 

Beneath,  along  the  polished  floor. 

A clear-marked  line  there  ran  ; 

No  face  was  peering  at  the  door; 

I was  alone  with  Nan. 

Her  hair  in  ripples  ringed  her  brow, 

An  aureole  divine  : 

Then  courage  came— I know  not  how— 

I dared  her  toe  the  line. 

She  Bmiled  a roguish  smile  and  fleet ; 

She  gave  a dainty  trip— 

And  oh  the  honey,  Hybla  sweet. 

T tasted  from  her  lip ! 

A few  months  more  and  I opine— 
(Perhaps  you’d  like  to  know)— 

‘Twill  be  the  matrimonial  line 
This  charming  mi*u  'll  to*'. 

Bisskll  Clinton. 


A REASONABLE  VOTER. 

“ Wiio'd  you  vote  for  for  Congress,  Colonel  ?*’ 
asked  one  citizen  of  another. 

“ Jim.” 

“Jim?  . Thought  von  didn’t  believe  in 
Jim?” 

“Neither  I do.  That's  why  I voted  for  him. 
Got  tired  o’  seein’  him  bangin'  'round  home.” 
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SOME  YULE-TIDE  DON’TS. 

Don’t  put  R.  S.  Y.  P.  on  your  present  to  your 
rich  uncle. 

Don't  misspell  the  word  “ presence”  in  the 
invitations  to  your  Christmas  party. 

Don't  haug  up  more  than  three  pairs  of 
stockings  if  you  are  visiting  friends  in  the 
country. 

Don't  eat  two  mince  pies,  a plum-pudding, 
lobster  salad,  and  ice-cream,  and  theu  com- 
plain that  the  climate  does  not  agree  with 
you. 

Don't  impersonate  Santa  Claus  in  a seal- 
skin sacque,  rubber  boots,  aud  auburn  side 
whiskers. 

Don't  give  your  guest  who  has  overstaid  his 
welcome  a travelling  bag. 

Don't  send  the  unreceipted  bill  for  her  pre- 
sent to  your  fianoee  in  mistake  for  a Christmas 
card. 

Don't  decline  a present  simply  because  the 
expressage  or  postage  has  not  been  prepaid. 

Don't  attribute  your  bonbon  headache  to  the 
drum  your  enemy  sent  your  son. 

Don't  borrow  money  from  your  friend  to  pay 
for  his  present. 

Don't  present  your  wife  with  a handsome 
mahogany  cigar-box ; and 

Don't  expect  your  husband  to  be  pleased  if 
you  give  him  an  ivory  backed  hand-mirror. 


THE  KING  AND  THE  POPE  TOGETHER. 

A BONO. 

The  King  and  the  Pope  together 
Have  sent  a letter  to  me ; 

It  is  signed  with  a golden  sceptre, 

It  is  sealed  with  a golden  key. 

The  King  wants  me  out  of  his  eyesight; 
The  Pope  wants  me  out  of  his  see. 

The  King  and  the  Pope  together 
Have  a hundred  acres  of  land ; 

I do  not  own  the  foot  of  ground 
On  which  my  two  feet  stand  ; 

But  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  kingdom 
Strolls  with  me  on  the  sand. 


The  King  has  a score  of  soldiers 
Who  will  fight  for  him  any  day; 

The  Pope  has  both  priests  and  bishops 
Who  for  ids  soul  will  pray. 

I have  only  one  little  sweetheart, 

But  she’ll  kiss  me  when  I say. 

The  King  must  marry  a lady 
Of  exceedingly  high  degree ; 

The  Pope  has  never  a true  love. 

So  a cardinal  pours  his  tea ; 

Very  few  stand  round  me  at  table, 

But  my  sweetheart  sits  by  me. 


And  the  King  with  his  golden  sceptre. 

The  Pope  with  St.  Peter’s  key. 

Can  never  unlock  the  one  little  heart 
That  is  open  only  to  me  ; 

For  I am  the  lord  of  a realm, 

And  I am  the  Pope  of  a see— 

In  fact.  I'm  supreme  in  the  kingdom 
That  is  sitting  just  now  on  my  knee. 

Charles  Henry  Webb. 
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ECHOES. 

THE  FKRENNIAL  COMPLAINT. 

“ Now,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Youuglmsbaud  to 
the  partner  of  his  joys,  who  was  about  to  start 
forth  on  Christmas  shopping  beut,  “get  pre- 
sents for  all  the  family-in-law,  and  buy  a nice 
lot  of  things  for  the  boys ; but  don’t  spend  more 
than  a hundred  dollars.  We  must  live  with- 
in our  income.” 

“Why,  George,”  replied  the  lady,  in  an  ag- 
grieved tone,  “you  told  me  we  had  two  hun- 
dred dollars  this  month — you  know  you  did.” 

And  Mr.  Youugkusbaud  only  sighed. 

A PLEASANT  REMEMBRANCE. 

“ Ethel,”  said  the  landlady  to  her  daughter, 

“ we  must  make  the  Christmas  season  a plea- 
sant one  for  the  boarders.  Suppose  we  ask 
them  all  to  hang  up  their  stockings  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  so  that  we  may  put  some  little  remem- 
brance in  each  t" 

“ That  is  a very  good  idea,  mother.  We  can 
give  Mr.  Mouldy  a penknife ; to  Mr.  Palette, 
the  artist,  we  can  give  a box  of  paints ; young 
Scribbler  would  be  delighted  to  have  a patent 
lead-pencil ; and  for  Mr.  Slowboy  we  could  get 
a — well,  let  me  see — what  would  you  suggest 
for  Mr.  Slowboy ’s  stocking,  ma  ?” 

“Mr.  Slow' boy’s  unreceipted  bill  will  do  for 
Mr.  Slow  boy,”  replied  the  old  lady,  sternly* 

on  ’change. 

“Can  you  lend  me  tweuty-five  dollars  this 
morning,  Mr.  Williamson  t"  asked  a needy 
friend,  entering  the  broker’s  office. 

“Sorry,  Barrows,  but  I really  can’t.  Mrs. 
Williamson  went  out  this  morning  to  buy  a 
little  surprise  for  me,  aud  she  took  all  the 
money  I had.” 

SOMETHING  USEFUL. 

“Have  you  decided  on  your  presents  for  the 
boys  yet,  my  dear  t"  asked  Mr.  Hendricks,  after 
tbe  lads  had  left  the  breakfast-table  for  school. 

“ Not  quite  ail.  But  I have  decided,  William, 
that  they  shall  all  be  given  something  useful. 
There  is  no  use  of  wasting  money  on  useless 
toys  for  them  to  break — and,  by-the-way,  we 
need  a new  rug  for  the  parlor,  and  a dozen 
tumblers,  William.” 

“ All ! Well,  why  not  get  the  rug  for  George, 
ami  give  the  tumblers  to  John  t" 

JUST  LIKE  BOTH. 

“ Ob !”  cried  Mrs.  Marriu,  as  she  aud  her  hus- 
band left  the  political  meeting  and  were  jos- 
tled severely  by  tbe  crowd.  “How  you  can 
enjoy  such  pushing  and  pulling  I don’t  know. 
You’re  just  like  a man.” 

“Onch!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Marrin,  who  had 
been  induced  to  go  present-hunting  with  his 
wife,  and  w as  struggling  to  keep  by  her  side 
in  the  surging  mass  of  shoppers  whom  some 
bright  intellect  lias  appropriately  termed  the 
“third  sex.”  “What  pleasure  you  can  get 
out  of  this  hustling  and  hauling  I can’t  see. 
You’re  just  like  a w oman.” 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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Itciiuiul  of  gi><*l.v  ache*  urn} far  u ml  blacky 

a I *>  l iKtOMi  ; 

And  a?  )l  w as  tioofi  rio  is(.n;.:-.  Svc  he  thought,  Four  pVnv  of  corset* — oh,  w bat  shape '. — long  hose 
kcVl  fry  lo-  )i\u%  ut  i$sm  stitching, 

By,  hanging  up.  Jna  . jsj^yiu ’ J .Thrfce  ilw/iitfmi  rin<r^  nibr  rings,  and  gbyte 
fuji  ami  pluck.  tpjf  Itn.ir  btf*'ity'hihg, 

Two  *>f . .; V»rt Jj&lfesv ia r-,  rings  eight,  jierfulnea  & 

X*%i  itooH  to  liiru  a maiden  fH*e’?l,  :»  5«»vdy.f  charm*  or  more, 

5&g  cote* \ J • S'-' jjabdtadt>gf  und  .other  thing* 

• h*d  but  sixteen  rnttratjers  l&Hj;  was*  ,fuB  oi  n *fj&nLv.S 

hh  umi  hUss 

lie*  '4t#n,  her  hov  ft#m3w  Jmv  Tile  oid  liiah  wSpeVi  ins  spec*  agni 

thtS  '"'tiJo  pis.t  per.f*  cOoi*  ! ".'  “ Tis  noghiv  %y0£ 

Ami  she  hung  up  her  ■Hooking  too,  with  &r$gj*t  Thai  1 HhooUi  .mch  funny  thin*;?,  ami  I x- 
a lift  gj$J  ithyelmn.  fe**r  r*i v bmr. 

1 am  HfiiiitJ  — 1 am  afraid — I’m  very  sure,  ihb 

xbaLfft  Cfotf*1-#  beet*  getting  drunk  on  whis- 
On  Cbmtmas  mom  that  Hired  wan  hi*  storking  oi  nubc.vr." 

full  he  found,'  ‘ 

With  plenty  more  of  other  things  pinned  up  ami 

tiaik.i  aiouid.  On  Oh  0*1  m a*  morn  Urn  hsdo  g;i\  i.et  ^fMckiog 

foil  Mm  ton ti«l, 

W\\h  j.ktUy  more  of  vurimH  tUiiiyrs  pinued  up 
1 . ami  muted,  avtfuml. 
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Sttid  U& 


He;  f laugh- 

•/  tf* ? y urtriv i h i Pc-:.' ; ’ vs*'  ■■'•■ 
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hi -r  irci  pte  bumlyefl  tibtei  $ A re 
tiuiu^hi' must  he  tfyednnrt#. 


On  Chiton**  at.  dinner-time,  old  Santa  KoOgfrt 

ffiH  di{vr 

-And  fcbabgjHi,  t^A  tbVn^s  front-  :T)otffcV  (o  Wuat^ 
. taught  ffanubd,  :ftii$  ?»an^  a *iiko  - , 


v p*&u\%e  $y&.  .:'^j  ven'' 
fait  id ■ ■ acr ffiiiuiii^V ^ ■')■]?.  ■ ■ ;Sv 


And  witen,  Km*  CI/nstmHb  />Y*rf  tl\fc  raid  fm)« 

The*  phantom  ehanf.r«  perplexed  -his  mind  tfjffe  Joy 
and  AWa  and  ghtbnv  . 


one  pirn  ^pectatdM  v jtroki;  two  jrbftrles,  gray 
avm|  hlWfe;  . / y '/*  ■ ' v 

A l»CfX,  ihtw*  pburnte  Of  snutf,  sk  pipes 

-fcti  bn^pt  ajj'ij  new,  . %*\  “r.  , v 

FWfMi 'voolk-n  -b)»T^  tbr^  ra^bt- 
c*v\  pptffi&ip  *<>%  ;■'  * .\  • ’? ■ ••  ’ 

£a?pvmfop*  Om  $<«fn  '-qttoifcs*  ,4t wir-dy*  .ot 

'Hwffl&i,  fe&ji  ’;'  :>v<  v^' k 


<n'",  tiitvv.  atorttipj?  ^iwus;  •>?v 

. . 

M^W)  >Wftslf  vaid.  vu?p  and  tfiiinUg  ^tiS; 

•jftnteh'  iio.tU •‘.sirwig. . *tnt . ijgtot,  5 v 

4hv  ivi.Ut^n i*  KUit  of  niee  warm  etbllRtf  suited 
. cur  ^ lUndy.  ‘ V-  ;•■' .^-yV . 

A |:l;vyr*4 -iiOt.k  lkU  lh$  l.ir^i^f  type,  om:  bolt!#! 
i.  t md  ♦..•ra j>ijy 


Tnfc'U*siVr  her  ^.ve^'^aik 
iki^biV  tjtktef 
Thai  f 5t*ool»i  t;vt  *tx4  bumy  itin;ga,  and  inniy 

Wtivifafh-  JV4 p.  ■;•: / ■ . ■ :.:  V ;\ 

l am  i$p  iliki  Su.nu  (Mipts  h.nn  gjj$|  a Wv»j  bn 

ohxw,  ; v,.r*-.;.  yvb:;  Vb':‘;':  V /-•  •/ ’ 

To  I^Tv*  fur  me  Huidi  hb&Iqss  timifr^,  a<id  t a .lit-, 

. • ■ V": ; ,.:  ,'v  b;-  :-,:-‘V;:"> 


AiRbslie  S *'  T?  5 


Vt\\W  .^<^r..;CI»uW..  bail.  Icftiimf;  «»^biv  ai)ci  found 

> h\  fe.4  ir  ^xn^^ 

lh'.  Ou^WJ.  bx  bn^iani,  bc<  so  hard,  v(a«M 


ihdiight  ii’iit  heart  would  t>Wlt 


And  whti?b  !h>*  rTingtroa*  Ahihcr  . o'oiv  ti<u;  i«^1e 

2c.Uy.in  bm  ;.'i«»ni, 

■No  ; of  llrc-  ^5ifki;T8  f*:.jr  wfitjat  ^uA:  * 

..‘"  • h«kar»-  : 1 V 

She  TflCiigti^df  tried,  t»nd  fl<> tv  nlxMit,  jotnp^d 
iiifrtv  ut«m  a *hHi\; 

And  h*i*l  * it  r-:  )un,  rhibfnia.H  .lay;  u n«nu  be 

Aim*  tmW 


■K®r  yfe  *4#  Urn  tMok$  of  i(>  Hb-  rbrnmhtk 

ftr«  very  katv,;  ^V--.'  . r.  ''  . /.■■  ^ 

ffd  h;)kity  l- n<  .*  j.^r  uliAC  •-*  » «,? m * .f  T>i  nib-  snt«t 
m }H.f 

AtbV  whw r>  tUV;  -»d  lb  b»-r  tbongbia 

' •"•’• ' • '•  0&  Vttiy  if iHtjr  -;  • . • .•  ;y- v ‘ v; 

She  hxrdly  rkhr/v.^  .^o^f  ^hat  t*>  thi  preity*' 

1 if.tl<  b.t».-v\ 


TIo  .&U$hfrd,  V»e  k!n>nh,  la?  sV.?»jKj  be  iankhed 

.j,:. a ; m.  '*2i)X  '-■■■  '.*>'* 


tjtVro  ^ iftli 

ITo  ^ivghvd  nA  tthkok  ti>  |iui4tl,  il  j&iwo3i 

flwwle..  feftb  W:  . ’’ - b V. :;:v--vV;'.v/..-r.:;;’ 
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COMMODUS. 

2t  Iplas. 

BY  GENERAL  LEW.  WALLACE,  Author  or  “ Ben-Hur.” 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE  story  of  Matemus  was  told  origi- 
nally by  Herodian . 

De  Quincey,  Gibbon,  and  Crevier 
have  each  a version  of  the  story. 

De  Qutncey’8  is  as  follows: 

44  A slave  of  noble  qualities  and  of  mag- 
nificent person,  having  liberated  himself 
from  the  degradations  of  bondage,  deter- 
mined to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  by  in- 
flicting continual  terror  upon  the  town 
and  neighborhood  which  had  witnessed 
his  humiliation.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
sorted to  the  woody  recesses  of  the  prov- 
ince (somewhere  in  the  modern  Transyl- 
vania), and  attracting  to  his  wild  encamp- 
ment as  many  fugitives  as  he  could,  by 
degrees  he  succeeded  in  forming  and 
training  a very  formidable  troop  of  free- 
booters. Partly  from  the  energy  of  his 
own  nature,  and  partly  from  the  neglect 
and  remissness  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates, the  robber  captain  rose  from  less  to 
more  until  he  had  formed  a little  army 
equal  to  the  task  of  assaulting  fortified 
cities.  In  this  stage  of  his  adventures  he 
encountered  and  defeated  several  of  the 
imperial  officers  commanding  large  de- 
tachments of  troops;  and  at  length  grew 
of  consequence  sufficient  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  Emperor’s  eye,  and  the  honor 
of  his  displeasure.  In  high  wrath  and 
disdain  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  eagles 
by  this  fugitive  slave,  Commodus  fulmi- 
nated against  him  such  an  edict  as  left 
him  no  hope  of  much  longer  escaping 
with  impunity. 
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44  Public  vengeance  was  now  awakened ; 
the  imperial  troops  were  marching  from 
every  quarter  upon  the  same  centre;  and 
the  slave  became  sensible  that  in  a very 
short  space  of  time  he  must  be  surround- 
ed and  destroyed.  In  this  desperate  situ- 
ation he  took  a desperate  resolution ; be 
assembled  his  troops,  laid  before  them  his 
plan,  concerted  the  various  steps  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect,  and  then  dismissed 
them  as  independent  wanderers.  So  ends 
the  first  chapter  of  the  tale. 

“The  next  opens  in  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  whither,  by  various  routes  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles  in  extent,  these 
men  had  threaded  their  way  in  manifold 
disguises  through  the  very  midst  of  the 
Emperor’s  camps.  According  to  this  man’s 
gigantic  enterprise,  in  which  the  means 
were  as  audacious  as  the  purposes,  the 
conspirators  were  to  rendezvous  and  first 
to  recognize  each  other  at  the  gates  of 
Rome.  From  the  Danube  to  the  Tiber 
did  this  band  of  robbers  severally  pursue 
their  perilous  routes  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  military  stations,  sustained  by  the 
mere  thirst  of  vengeance  — vengeance 
against  that  mighty  foe  whom  they  knew 
only  by  his  proclamation  against  them- 
selves. Everything  continued  to  pros- 
per; the  conspirators  met  under  the  walls 
of  Rome ; the  final  details  were  arranged ; 
and  those  also  would  have  prospered  but 
for  a trifling  accident.  The  season  was 
one  of  general  carnival  in  Rome,  and  by 
the  help  of  those  disguises  which  the 
license  of  this  festal  time  allowed  the 

Brothers.  AH  rights  reserved. 
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murderers  were  to  have  penetrated  as 
maskers  to  the  Emperor’s  retirement, 
when  a casual  word  or  two  awoke  the 
suspicions  of  a sentinel.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators was  arrested;  under  the  terror 
and  uncertainty  of  the  moment  he  made 
much  ampler  discoveries  than  was  expect- 
ed of  him;  the  other  accomplices  were 
secured;  and  Commodus  was  delivered 
from  the  uplifted  daggers  of  those  who 
had  sought  him  by  months  of  patient 
wanderings,  pursued  through  all  the 
depths  of  the  Illyrian  forests  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Alpine  passes.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  words  commensurate  to  the 
energetic  hardships  of  a slave  who,  by 
way  of  answer  and  reprisal  to  an  edict 
which  consigned  him  to  persecution  and 
death,  determines  to  cross  Europe  in 
quest  of  its  author,  though  no  less  a per- 
son than  the  master  of  the  world,  to  seek 
him  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his  capital 
city  and  private  palace,  and  there  to  lodge 
a dagger  in  his  heart,  as  the  adequate  re- 
ply to  the  imperial  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion against  himself.  ” — De  Quincey.  The 
Ccesars. 

Here  is  Gibbon's  rendering  of  the 
story : 

“Maternus,  a private  soldier,  of  a dar- 
ing boldness  above  his  station,  collected 
these  bands  of  robbers  into  a little  army, 
set  open  the  prisons,  invited  the  slaves  to 
assert  their  freedom,  and  plundered  with 
impunity  the  rich  and  defenceless  cities 
of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  governors  of  the 
provinces,  who  had  long  been  the  specta- 
tors, and  perhaps  the  partners,  of  his  dep- 
redations, were  at  length  roused  from 
their  supine  indolence  by  the  threatening 
commands  of  the  Emperor.  Maternus 
found  that  he  was  encompassed,  and  fore- 
saw that  he  must  be  overpowered.  A 
great  effort  of  despair  was  his  last  re- 
source. He  ordered  his  followers  to  dis- 
perse, to  pass  the  Alps  in  small  parties 
and  various  disguises,  and  to  assemble  at 
Rome  during  the  licentious  tumult  of  the 
festival  of  Cybele.  To  murder  Commodus 
and  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  was  the 
ambition  of  no  vulgar  robber.  His  mea- 
sures were  so  ably  concerted  that  his  con- 
cealed troops  already  filled  the  streets  of 


Rome.  The  envy  of  an  accomplice  dis- 
covered’and  ruined  this  singular  enter- 
prise in  a moment  when  it  was  ripe  for 
execution.”— Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  chapter  iv. 

The  following  is  from  Crevier: 

‘‘Maternus,  a common  soldier  and  de- 
serter, but  of  a determined  disposition  to 
undertake  anything,  assembled  at  first 
some  deserters  like  himself,  with  whom 
he  carried  on  in  Gaul  the  trade  of  a rob- 
ber; their  success  brought  them  new  asso- 
ciates; his  gang  increased  gradually,  and 
became  at  last  an  army.  There  was  a 
necessity  of  making  a regular  war  against 
them,  and  Niger,  who  afterward  disputed 
the  empire  with  Severus,  was  employed  to 
encounter  so  despicable  an  enemy,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  like  a brave  and  able 
officer.  Meanwhile  Maternus,  in  spite  of 
the  losses  he  had  suffered,  augmented  his 
forces  so  far  as  to  form  a design  of  killing 
Commodus,  and  to  make  himself  Emperor 
in  his  room. 

“He  perceived  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  such  a design  if  he  showed  him- 
self openly,  and  as  his  art  was  equal  to 
his  courage,  he  formed  an  admirable  plan : 
he  divided  his  troops,  and  ordered  them 
to  go  into  Italy  and  to  Rome  in  small 
parties,  and  went  there  himself ; his  scheme 
was  to  avail  himself  of  the  Cybeline  fes- 
tival, which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with 
great  pomp,  and  during  which  every  one 
had  the  liberty  of  being  disguised;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  take  for  himself  and 
his  followers  the  dress  and  armor  of  the 
Emperor’s  guards,  to  mix  with  them  in  a 
kind  of  solemn  procession  where  Com- 
modus was  present,  to  come  near  his  per- 
son, and  to  murder  him. 

“The  project  contained  nothing  but 
what  was  very  practicable;  but  some  of 
those  who  first  entered  into  it  conceived 
a jealousy  of  their  leader.  They  had 
hitherto  considered  themselves  almost  his 
equals,  and  could  not  think  of  making 
him  their  master;  they  discovered  the 
plot.  Maternus  was  seized,  with  a great 
number  of  his  accomplices,  and  they  were 
all  punished  with  death.” — Crevier’s 
History  of  the  Roman  Emperors , Book 
XXI. 
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CfiftzErts-  2, 

:,  - ri  - 

iJXJtitis,  to  Oleander, 
kaudiord. 

Hoy,  *op  of  Mii ten), tig. 

M^nru,  CoinnKHius-*  ujM-tdss;.- 
CiittfpjNA,  wife  of Cominodriw. 

blgtvr  or  ComrnudUf?,  debauched  tiy  him, 

\V  irt  oj*  M-wtcrx  va. 

Qoekn  op  BAcriuxTK*. 

Bacchantes,  women  ^fcyprus. 

* ;»  Officers,  Me.shcneen  Children,  Gladiator*, 

f;ba riatefc. r*,  a ( reiuhirtts  on  Crbspina-  and  Marcia, 
ro.-rvaiii,  G nurds. 


Jfjrsi  0dn. 

ACT  I. 

SCEXfc  1,— Qr.RM.vsy,  /..t  wml-kWi/?  (J/TMa- 

TfcRSys  muhliuj  itiir.  Mr  duhikn,  V\.%r. 

a/ut  a yin,  ployinginikby. 

&&&  SAWa^wA’''- •••’  V?  ■- 

AlATKkkca  -My  little,  Hale  (Miss  [nykins  t!k 
girl  in  /mV  am*}— my  kitk-c  all  (lie  day  at 4%$* 
— eotmVjdaj' witli  nt«v 

. ' ,j‘;  &'nfrr  n SoMnjiK. 

HlATliTjXKR  Tidings? 

$o«>rRit  has  won.  cajitaiu.  Our  /orces 
fly  tietofe  Lira  to  tlAs  our  licutsx* 

c[,€  Co  ■# 

. .'  ; ■ 


Matrust  $.  Wa‘11  f ' . : 
iSouM&n,  An'  Amjy  rtiAseft  opera  us  fn.fr«  th..* 
iiofllj,  aaolljer  frttoV  the  adjitli,  uo.;, tiier  fern 
(he  east),  and1  fiout  lhr  w*.st -dee, 
ilATRRSMM.  VFbat  more?  .;• 

Soi.niKR.  Afore  1 huve  nat, 

^3lATC1iSM»  TlinltU*.  trj.'Uil  sUid  gi4  VwU 

i«  rat  and  drink, 

ui.  Ml  OH'iri  t«  eottorli : hki*.  J»t  - aiidiuijitJi/ 


now. 
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Wife.  Last  eve  at  set  of  sun  a crow  did  come 
And  perch  itself  upon  yon  withered  limb, 

And  croak  and  croak  ; and  all  the  while  it  held 
Me  in  its  evil  eye.  The  chili  I felt 
Is  on  me  now. 

Maternus.  Take  up  the  wheel,  and  put 
It  in  the  cave.  You  will  not  need  it  more. 

[The  boy  removes  the  wheel. 
Wife.  Not  need  it  more? 

Maternus.  Ay;  said  the  soldier  right, 

Good  wife,  the  legions  will  be  here  at  dawn. 
Wife.  O holy  gods! 

Maternus.  And  all  they  find  they’ll  take: 
This  rugged  cave,  our  home;  these  little  ones, 
And  me  and  you,  and  such  as  living  yield 
Them  willing  slaves.  They  come  four  armies 
strong, 

Our  best  outnumbered  by  the  least  of  theirs, 
And  fighting  is  to  die.  What  we  shall  do 
Must  be  decided  soon;  and  when  ’tis  fixed, 

The  council  over,  look  you  then  to  hear 
What  Fate  does  grudging  leave  as  crumbs  to 
Hope. 

Go  now,  good,  good  wife.  I will  walk  the 
woods. 

Some  watchful  god  may  pity  take,  and  show 
A way  to  triumph  yet,  and  better  hope. 

[Singing  heard  in  the  distance. 

Hark! 

Wife.  They  come  this  way. 

[Singers  approach. 

Song. 

The  world  goes  up , the  world  comes  down  ; 

Hit  or  miss , win  or  lose , 

Blow  good  or  ill , sail  ship  or  sink , 

Great  Home  must  have  her  dues . 

Of  land  or  river , sun  or  air, 

Or  ocean's  fleeting  foams, 

Or  mould  of  earth,  or  brawn  of  men , 

Naught  is  that  is  not  Rome's. 

Up  with  sail,  cast  away  ; 

Farewell  home; 

With  us  dance , with  us  sing, 

On  to  Rome! 

On  to  Rome! 


[The  Singers  come  up  clashing  castanets , 
tambourines , and  cymbals. 

Queen  of  Bacchantes  (to  Maternus).  We 
are  poor,  very  poor— give  us  something. 
Maternus.  Who  are  you? 

Queen  (singing). 

Up  with  sail , cast  away. 

Farewell  home  ; 

With  i«  dance , with  us  sing , 

On  to  Rome! 

On  to  Rome! 


Maternus.  On  to  Rome!  Is  not  this  from 
the  gods  to  me? 

[He  turns  away , but  comes  back  and  drops 
some  coin  in  the  tambourine. 
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Woman,  a thousand  thanks,  and  good  go  with 
youl 

Queen.  And  best  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Bacchantes,  singing , On  to  Rome! 
After  them  Maternus  and  Wife. 

Scene  2.— Rome.  Reception-room  in  the  Com - 
modian  Baths.  Marcia  reclining  upon  a 
couch.  Attendants. 

Marcia.1  The  baths  are  ours!  Out  now  with 
all  the  fans, 

And  pour  the  perfume  on  them — on  the  tips — 
So,  so!  Now  sweep  them  here  and  back  again ; 
And  I will  doze,  and  dream  of  rustling  airs, 

And  flocks  of  birds  in  leafy  groves  of  nard 
And  cinnamon.  [Attendants  fan  her. 

Enter  Cribpina,  with  Attendants.  She 
regal'd*  Marcia  haughtily. 

Cristina.  I thought  to  have  the  baths 
Alone. 

Marcia.  What  pause  is  this?  Quick,  bring 
the  jar— 

The  jar  of  oils!  A wind  some  kitchen  ’scaped 
Has  stolen  in. 

[An  Attendant  brings  her  a jar  of  per- 
fume, which  she  uncorks  and  applies  to 
tier  nose. 

O most  sweet  precious  gift 
For  saving  life ! [She  kisses  the  jar  passionately. 

And  by  it  hangs  a tale. 
Attendant.  A tale?  Dear  mistress,  will  it 
make  a laugh, 

Be  good,  and  tell  it  us. 

Marcia.  To  day  for  oil 

Of  roses  I did  ask  my  august  love. 

My  Ceesar,  who  did  smile  and  pretty  say, 

That  to  the  herd  ! To  sweet  thy  sweetnesses 
I have  the  oil  ambrosial , even  that 
Great  Juno  brews  for  selfish  use  in  baths 
Olympian.  Crispina  did  she  touch 
It  once  would  die.  Thereat,  with  pity  moved. 
And  wonder-struck,  and  yet  as  one  does  ask 
A question  rather  by  the  tone  and  look, 

0,0!  I said.  Then  he,  with  ready  wit, 

And  shake  of  head,  which,  from  its  many  curls. 
Showered  me  thick  with  odors  delicate 
And  nameless,  said,  Pei'pol,  hath  one  a taint 
Of  body  anywhere , she  shall  not  touch 
This  unguent  of  the  gods.— What,  good  my  lord , 
Chispina?  so  I cried,  in  quick  alarm. 

And  to  his  ruddy  lips  he  made  me  bend 
My  ear,  so  all  my  blood  awake  did  run 
To  bear  him  say,  Ay,  ay,  she  has  a wart 
Upon  her  neck — 

Attendants.  0,0!  ye  gods  of  Rome! 
Marcia.  And  one  upon  her  breast  of  quicken- 
ing growth . 

[Her  Attendants  laugh  immoderately. 

1 Marcia  maintained  herself  in  favor  until  the 
death  of  Commodus. 
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Cbibpina.  Let  us  go.  I will  build  a Bath 
aud  keep 
The  keys  myself. 

Marcia.  Ye  gods  ! Crispina' s Baths ! 

The  name  above  the  door  would  make  the 
house 

Abhorred;  but  did  she  use  it  only  once, 

Then  though  the  meltings  of  the  last  night's 
snow 

Were  there  received  in  limpid  rivulets, 

And  all  sweet  oils  and  barks  and  richest  things 
Consumable  were  fed  the  fires  to  load 
The  air  about  it  with  their  luxury 
Of  fragrance,  still  the  very  dogs  would  pass 
It  mutinous,  with  quick  imaginings 
Of  sickness  in  the  moon.  No,  no,  rest  us! 

The  world  has  plagues  enough. 

Cristina.  Begone— and  take 

Thy  vermin  pack — and  haste— or  I will  make 
Report  of  this. 

Marcia.  Now  would  the  world  were  mine! 
Attendant.  And  then,  sweet  mistress? 
Marcia.  Then  to  Caesar  went 

This  woman  as  she  says,  indeed  ’t  would  be 
A service  so  enriched  by  what  I most 
Do  wish  that  I would  coin  the  universe 
And  give  it  her,  and  shame  to  think  how  poor 
The  payment  was.— Crispina,  Caesar’s  here; 
And  'neath  the  litter’s  purple  blinds  we  were 
In  coming  lip  to  lip  and  cheek  to  cheek, 

With  sighs  so  even  drawn  the  two  were  one — 
Nor  will  he  hence  without  me. 

Crispina.  Do  but  hear! 

They  are  not  words  that  she  assails  me  with, 
But  drippings  of  an  udder  so  with  lies 
Distent  it  milks  itself. 

Marcia  (to  her  Attendants).  There— ring 
the  bell ! f Attendant  rings. 


Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Your  will,  most  noble  ladies. 
Marcia.  Does  the  august  Caesar  tarry  yet? 
Servant.  Caesar  dines,  and  takes  his  bath, 
the  eighth  to-day. 

Marcia.  When  will  he  depart? 

8ervant.  When  Marcia  pleases— so  he  said. 
Marcia.  Tis  excellent  well.  Look  now  that 
my  bath  . 

Be  ready  made— the  basin  inside  smeared 
With  paste  of  jasmine— and  the  water  warmed 
Like  noon  in  summer — then  the  trick  I had 
From  Ccesar  when  in  playful  mood  we  swam 
Together— thou  know’st  it — rain  half  and  half 
With  amber  wine.  He  says  it  gives  the  skin 
The  hue  of  ruddy  pearls — 

[Servant  turns  to  go. 
But  stay — I thought 

The  earth  did  sudden  stir. 

Servant.  The  earth,  said  you? 

Marcia.  I thought  the  sky  did  thunder  too. 
Servant.  The  sky? 
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Marcia.  There,  there — begone! 

[Exit  Servant. 
Were  I my  Caesar’s  wife, 
And  angry,  as  Crispina  is,  the  deaf 
And  dumb  in  Rome  should  swear  the  ground 
did  quake, 

And  thunder  filled  the  sky. 

Crispina  (to  her  women).  Come,  we  will  go. 
[To  Marcia.]  This  baiting  thou  shalt  rue. 

[Exit  Crispina  and  her  following. 
Marcia.  Ha,  ha,  my  sweets! 

The  baths  are  ours.  Let's  thither  while  we  can. 
An  angry  woman  never  won  a man. 

[Exeunt,  with  laughter. 

Scene  3.— Germany.  The  woods  again. 
Enter  Marcus,  with  Captains. 

1 Captain.  I think  it  best  to  fly. 

2 Captain.  We’ve  held  this  grove  until  ’tis 
home. 

1 Captain.  I would  live  for.  that  we  yet  may 
do  ’gainst  Rome. 

3 Captain.  The  job  is  up  for  us. 

Marcus.  My  friends,  let’s  rest  debate.  We 

run  to  cross  of  words;  and  after  all  Matemus 
will  tell  us  what  to  do. 

4 Captain.  And  here  he  comes. 

1 Captain.  See  how  slowly.  The  weight 
upon  his  mind  does  stoop  his  shoulders. 

Enter  Maternus. 

Maternus.  How  stands  opinion,  brethren? 
Marcus.  One  set  votes 

To  stay  and  fight;  another  thinks  it  best 
To  fly  while  time  allows. 

Maternus.  But  neither  thinks 

To  give  us  tamely  up? 

Marcus.  Neither. 

Maternus.  Tis  well. 

Staying  is  but  a wanton  waste  of  lives. 

Give  them  to  me  instead. 

1 Captain.  They’re  yours  as  ’tis. 

Captains.  Ay,  ay! 

Maternus.  And  next  to  such  as 

plead  for  flight 

Between  the  lines  unnamed,  because  unknown, 
And  this  old  wood,  so  long  our  resting-place 
And  shelter,  is  there  where  to  plant  our  hearths 
Aud  be  at  home  again? 

1 Captain.  I had  not  thought 

Of  that. 

Maternus.  Do  not  the  Roman  eagles  feed 
On  hapless  men  like  us  in  every  land 
Both  far  and  near? 

1 Captain.  Enough — I stand  convinced. 

Maternus.  Well,  we  will  neither  wait  nor  run 
away. 

Go  call  your  men,  and  bid  them  that  they  set 
Out  for  Rome. 
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Captains.  Rome!  Rome!  Surely  not  for 
Rome! 

Maternus.  I said  for  Rome.  In  twos  and 


singly  bid 

Them  start  to-night,  observing  to  the  end 
That  every  speaking  thing  they  chance  to  meet 
Will  be  an  enemy;  so  shall  they  come 
To  Rome  the  day  before  Cybele’s  day,* 

By  law  the  Nones  of  April , when,  alike 
In  privilege,  the  people  gladsome  roar 
The  arcli&d  streets  with  splendid  revelry. 

1 Captain.  We  know  the  day. 

Maternus.  Such  then  the  time  and  place ; 
And  you  may  look  for  me  in  wait  for  you 
Impatient  at  the  old  Flaminian  gate. 

Remember  it.  My  treasurer  will  give 
You  for  the  road;  then,  preparation  done, 
Adieux  to  mothers,  wives,  and  little  ones. 

And  be  ye  tender  with  their  tenderness. 

It  is  but  small  for  us  to  leave  behind 

The  sweet  hopes  sure  in  woman's  trustful  heart 

To  wait  on  promises  of  quick  return — 

Which  here  they  must  abide. 

Captains.  O say  not  here! 

Maternus.  Where  else  have  they  ? 

Marcus.  Then  keep  them,  loving  gods! 
Maternus.  And  us,  good  Marcus,  keep  they 
us  as  well! 

Now  hands  in  pledge.  Let  each  one  come  to  me. 

[ They  give  him  their  hands . 
My  Marcus,  you  will  stay.  To  all  the  rest 
A happy  meeting  'neath  the  walls  of  Rome. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Maternus  and  Marcus. 
3Iaternus  draws  a ling  from  his  finger. 


Maternus.  Marcus. 

Marcus.  Captain. 

Maternus.  You  are  my  lieutenant  now. 

[He  puts  the  ring  on  Marcus’s  finger. 

Marcus.  Most  duteous. 

Maternus.  Observe — When  comes  the  Nones 
Of  April , I may  be  in  heaven  or  hell ; 

Then  were  there  none  to  take  and  carry  on 
In  void  of  me,  O 'twere  pity  to  melt 
The  ribbed  hills  to  tears!  Wherefore  of  what 
Awaits  in  Rome  a word.  You — I — and  ours, 
Assembled  there,  in  arms  and  uniforms 
Pretorian,*as  guards  from  duty  freed 
And  jubilant,  shall  help  the  thousands  pulse 
The  pious  riot  on,  till  comes  an  hour — 

O joyous  throb  of  time  for  us  reserved!— 

* The  Hilaria  of  Cyhek,  better  known  as  the  Me- 
galesia , began  on  the  Nones  of  April ; that  is  to  say, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  that  month. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  modem  Car- 
nival had  its  origin  in  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
accorded  to  Cvbele,  who  was  the  personification  of 
the  Earth,  or,  in  mythological  style,  its  goddess. — 
Dwight’s  Classical  Dictionary . 

3 Arms  Prdorian.  The  imperial  body-guard  was 
habitually  detailed  from  the  pretorian  cohorts  en- 
camped near  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  equipments 
were  superlatively  splendid. 
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When  to  the  palace  we  will  turn  aside. 

And  finding  Caesar,  kill  him  on  his  throne. 

Marcus.  Kill  him— kill  Caesar! 

Maternus.  O,  you  are  so  dozed, 

My  Marcus,  I could  laugh  did  humor  serve 
The  hour  in  place  of  grief.  So  I will  wait 
Upon  your  wits.  [He  walks. 

Marcus.  Now,  captain,  have  you  more  ? 
I am  myself. 

Maternus.  Then  tell  me,  Commodus, 

The  monster,  dead  and  heirless,  who  shall  have 
His  crown  and  capital? 

Marcus.  Why,  he  who  bids 

The  highest,  I should  say. 

Maternus.  No— who  but  he 

With  strongest  hand  first  ready?  Doubt  not 
more — 

'Tis  settled — fixed ; wherefore  to  look  again 
Upon  the  nestlings  of  our  wedded  love, 

And  those  who  brooded  them,  and  long  ere  this, 
While  blazed  the  night  star  o'er  the  western  wall 
Of  eve,  did  cluck  them  chirping  under  wing. 

Be-enter  Captains. 

1 Captain.  By  your  leave,  Maternus.  You 
gave  us  trust  but  now  in  pledgeless  sort,  and 
that  we  will  amend.  [To  his  comrades .]  Out 
8 words!  [They  draw  their  swords  and  lift  them 
high.]  Swear— swear  we  all  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment true! 

Captains.  We  swear! 

1 Captain.  So  good  speed,  good  chief!  We 
now  are  yours  to  order  bound. 

Captains.  Life  or  death— Maternus,  Mater- 
nus! [Curtain  falls. 


Qeconb  SDog. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  1 . — Rome.  Chamber  in  t he  Imperial  Pal- 
ace. Pompei anus,  Burrhus,  and  Antoni- 
nus1 in  waiting. 

Antoninus.  My  spirit  burns!  Gods,  how  the 
minutes  stretch 

Themselves  to  lingering  hours  in  plague  of  such 
As  wait  at  great  men’s  doors,  and  on  their  moods 
Expectant  hang! 

Pompeianus.  Remember  we  have  come 
To  serve  our  country. 

Burrhus.  Ay,  and  by  the  smart 

Of  insult  learn  what  ’tis  to  have  a hope 
Of  this  our  Caesar. 

Antoninus.  'Tis  to  call  and  call 
And  not  be  heard— to  wait  till  comes  the  noon, 

And  then  the  night,  and  not  a mouse  to  look 

1 Pompeian  us,  a noble  Roman  Senator,  who,  with 
Pcrtinax,  had  been  an  especial  friend  to  Aurelius, 
the  father  of  Commodus. 

Antistheus  Burrhus  and  Arrius  Antoninus,  Sen- 
ators and  relations  of  Commodus,  the  former  a bro- 
ther-in-law. They  were  men  of  excellent  character 
— Crevier.  Hist.  Pom.  Emp. 
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At  us  askant,  and  running,  flatter  us— 

Three  men  are  here . 

Burrhus.  Three  Senators! 

Antoninus.  Enough 

That  we  are  men ! 

Pompeianus.  Our  Caesar  is  so  young. 
Antoninus.  To  stand  and  see  the  empire  of 
the  great 

Of  Home,  a plaything  in  a madman’s  hand! 
Burrhus.  I hear  them — they  come ! 
Pompeianus.  Let  us  stand  aside. 

[The  three  draw  aside.  An  interior  door  is 
opened.  Flouinsh.  Armed  Guards  enter. 
Next  Charioteers  and  Gladiators. 
Lastly  Commodus,  in  costume  of  a char - 
ioteer,  crimson  reins  over  his  shoulder 
and  around  his  body , and  in  his  hand  a 
whip  with  gilded  stock  and  long  lash. 
Commodus.5  The  very  snails  to  top  of  wall 
have  climbed, 

And  cast  their  shells  since  work  on  it  began— 


Thy  shoulder— lower  stoop — up  now— now  hold 
You  there  at  that. 

[He  rests  his  hand  familiarly  on  the  man . 

You  saw  it,  said  you  not? 
Charioteer,  As  I see  you,  my  Caesar,  quite 
as  plain 

I saw  it  past  me  borne,  and  set  upon 
Your  stadium  floor  tenderly,  as  it  were 
Most  fragile  crystal  which  the  lightest  breath 
Might  stain  incurably. 

Commodus.  O beautiful! 

Charioteer.  Yes,  Caesar,  that  thou  art  to 
common  men, 

It  is  to  all  the  other  chariots, 

Sole  incomparable. 

Commodus.  Ah,  had  you  seen 
The  workman’s  face  the  time  I bade  him  build 
It  so  and  so!  His  eyes  did  grow  and  stare 
At  me  unwinking,  round  as  moons  at  full. 

[He  laughs  loudly. 


5 Commodus.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  this  man 
sane.  The  incidents  following  are  collated  from 
John  Mill’s  translation  of  Crevier’a  History  of  the 
Roman  Emperors . If  we  can  suppose  the  question 
of  Commodus’s  sanity  referred  to  a jury,  and  such 
circumstances  submitted  as  evidence,  with  all  the 
light  of  modern  intelligence  upon  the  subject,  there 
would  not  be  much  room  for  disagreement.  Thus : 

He  immersed  himself  in  most  shocking  debauch- 
eries. His  sister  (Fadilla)  did  not  escape  bis  un- 
natural passions. 

His  appetite  for  blood  showed  itself  early.  He 
had  a pleasure  in  killing  victims  with  his  own 
hands.  He  dressed  himself  for  the  purpose  like  an 
executioner.  He  fought  with  gladiators.  In  such 
combats  he  used  a sharpened  sword,  while  they  had 
nothing  but  foils,  with  leaden  points. 

During  the  administration  of  Perennis,  his  first 
favorite,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  dividing 
his  time  between  debaucheries  and  combats  with 
gladiators  and  beasts.  He  killed  four  sea-horses 
at  once,  two  elephants  in  two  days,  and  a rhinoceros 
and  a giraffe.  By  such  exploits  he  fancied  himself 
the  rival  of  Hercules  and  Caesar. 

Actors  of  farces  and  obscene  pantomimes  govern- 
ed him,  while  his  hatred  of  the  virtuous  friends  of 
his  own  father  carried  him  to  the  point  of  murder 
several  times  repeated. 

He  buried  the  children  of  Avidius  Cassius  alive. 

In  his  murders,  when  he  wanted  to  prevent  too 
great  noise,  he  employed  poisons. 

He  condemned  to  the  beasts  those  who  were  witty 
against  him.  To  this  punishment  he  sent  a party 
for  reading  Suetonius’s  Life  of  Caligula. 

If  he  knew  any  one  who  declared  he  was  weary 
of  life,  he  took  him  at  his  word,  and  threw  him 
down  a precipice. 

He  diverted  himself  cutting  off  with  a razor  the 
noses  and  ears  of  his  household,  whom  he  obliged 
to  sit  down  as  if  he  intended  to  shave  them. 

He  affected  the  surgeon,  and  pretending  to  let 
blood,  slashed  the  arms,  and  bled  his  victims  to 
death. 

He  assumed  to  be  a rival  of  Hercules,  and,  like 
tnat  hero  and  demigod,  he  fought  with  giants  and 
monsters.  For  this,  on  one  occasion,  he  assembled 
all  those  in  Rome  who  had  lost  the  use  of  their  legs, 
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and  caused  them  to  be  wrapt  up  with  cloths  and 
linens  below  the  knees,  and  of  such  length  as  to 
make  them  resemble  the  tails  of  dragons.  He  gave 
them  sponges,  instead  of  stones,  for  arms ; then 
rushing  upon  them,  he  killed  them  all  with  a club. 

He  had  a passion  for  making  a show  of  himself, 
driving  chariots  as  well  as  fighting  gladiators  and 
beasts. 

He  passed  much  time  in  schools  with  gladiators, 
appeared  with  them  in  the  arena  as  a professional ; 
fought,  and  required  the  applause  of  the  people  and 
Senate.  The  gravest  Senators  had  no  choice  but 
to  applaud.  He  exacted  his  salary  as  a gladiator, 
charging  a higher  price. 

Every  time  he  did  anything  mean  or  cruel,  or  act- 
ed as  a gladiator  or  master  of  a debauch,  he  had  it 
registered  in  the  journals  of  the  city. 

He  fought  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tiroes 
while  his  father  was  alive,  and  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  times  afterward  : and  so  he  gained  one 
thousand  victories — such  as  they  were. 

Nero  raised  a colossus  for  himself,  which  Ves- 
pasian afterward  consecrated  to  the  sun.  This 
Commodus  appropriated  by  taking  off  its  head  and 
putting  his  own  in  its  place.  On  the  base  he  ordered 
the  inscription,  Conquei'or  of  a Thousand  Gladiators. 

He  devoted  himself  to  Isis,  and  celebrated  rites 
with  the  priests.  Like  them,  he  shaved  his  head. 
He  helped  to  carry  the  image  of  Anubis.  In  the 
ceremony  he  struck  the  litter  which  supported  the 
statue,  so  that  the  mouth  and  teeth  of  the  god-dog 
knocked  the  ministers  on  their  shaven  heads. 

He  taxed  the  wives  and  children  of  Roman  Sen- 
ators two  pieces  of  gold  per  head. 

Once,  wanting  money,  he  feigned  to  go  to  Africa ; 
obtained  large  sums  for  the  purpose,  and  spent  them 
in  a debauch,  pretending  the  people  of  Rome  could 
not  spare  him. 

Before  the  door  of  the  Senate  he  set  up  a statuo 
in  a threatening  attitude,  holding  a bow  bent  and 
pointed  at  the  Senate. 

He  frequently  showed  himself  in  the  dress  of  a 
woman. 

lie  took  Ills  meals  in  the  bath,  and  frequently 
took  the  bath  often  as  eight  times  a day. 

He  was  the  most  consummate  archer  of  his  tiraq 
and  withal  the  most  beautiful  man. 
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Charioteer  (to  a Gladiator).  The  world 
ne’er  saw  a Caesar  like  to  this. 

Gladiator.  A Caesar?  He’s  a god! 
Commodus.  My  Chariot 

Must  pay  the  sun  in  kind , and  burn  the  eyes 
Of  them  that  look  at  it—  so  I began ; 

And  when  I saw  I had  him  mind  intent. 

I further  said  : Make  you  the  yoke  of  steel, 

And  all  the  rings  of  steel ; the  pole  of  oak 
Without  a crook  or  gnarl;  and  arm  you  weU 
The  axle's  ends  with  tigers'  heads  in  brass , 

The  jaws  gaped  wide  to  snatch  a living  prey , 

The  eyes  of  yellow  amber , all  so  wrought 
That  smith  and  sculptor  may  not  carry  art 
Beyond  them . Have  you  that  t I stopped  to  ask, 
And  at  his  yes  went  on : I want  the  spokes 
Of  silver  set  as  furbished  radiates 
In  silver  naves;  the  fellies  ivory , 

Tinted  like  cream  from  last  night's  milk  of  mares, 
And  tired  in  doubly  tempered  hoops  of  bronze; 
The  bed  of  willow  leafed  with  lustrous  gold , 

A twin  of  that  the  proud  Oermanicus 
Did  drive  along  the  lusty  tnumph's  way— 

But  hold!  The  ancients  there? — 

Charioteer.  We  found  them  here. 
Commodus.  They  used  to  help  my  father  kill 
his  hours, 

Mumbling  of  morals,  and  philosophies, 

And  other  sickly  mists  of  moon-struck  minds; 
And  often,  ’mid  delivery,  o’ercome 
And  spent,  they  sitting  slept,  and  slept  again, 
And  nodded  in  their  sleep,  as  if  the  speech 
Would  of  itself  from  wise  to  wisest  run 
Forever  on. 

Pompeianus  (advancing).  O Caesar,  at  thy  feet 
I lay  an  old  man’s  love. 

[He  kneels  to  Commodus. 
Commodus.  An  old  man’s  love! 

There  let  it  lie — or  better,  do  thou  take 
And  put  it  in  some  deep  and  grewsomc  vault 
Where  worms  have  had  their  mastery,  and  been 
In  turn  resolved  to  dust.  I’ll  none  of  such 
Companionship:  for  see  you  [laughing],  did  I 
want 

A simple  from  the  spiceries  by  all 
The  gods  prescribed  for  dulncss— dice,  sword- 
play, 

Or  music,  dance,  or  women — then  to  keep 
My  conscience  in  a prickly  heat,  ’tvvould  dose 
Me  with  philosophy  and  apothegm — 

And  when  a laugh  were  good,  ’twould  put  me  off 
With  husky  groans.  Go  bring  some  lighter 
curse ! 

There’s  naught  so  damned  as  No  when  I would 
Yes. 

Only  the  gods  shall  say  me.  Well  done  this! 

Or  0 alack  for  that! 

[lie  strikes  Pompeianus  with  his  whip. 
Pompeianus  covers  his  head , and  Bur- 
rhus and  Antoninus  rush  to  them. 


Antoninus. 
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His  every  hair  a silver  trumpet  is 

To  help  the  shrinking  heavens  plead  for  him! 

Commodus.  Make  way — room— room,  I say! 

[He  casts  the  whip-lash  loose. 

Antoninus.  These  war-worn  hands 

I lift  protesting,  not  for  self— a thing 
Henceforth  incapable  except  to  stir 
Of  some,  their  sneers,  of  others,  tears,  as  are 
The  men  I meet — no,  Caesar,  not  for  self, 

But  country!  Send  and  take  account  of  those 
Who  last  night  died  of  famine  in  our  Rome. 

And  in  your  following — these  ready  thieves, 

Whose  presence  here  makes  all  earth  else  rejoice 
Because  they  are  not  there — if  one  there  be 
To  feel  a stranger’s  woes,  the  plague*  invites 
Him  to  the  western  gates  to  see  how  fat 
It  feeds  on  Latin  folk.  But  pity  them, 

And  I— O Caesar,  I will  kiss  the  hand 
With  which  you  aim  to  lash  my  honor  out. 

To  mountains  turned,  the  times  do  fall  upon 
And  bury  us. 

Commodus.  now  often  have  you  seen 
Me  sting  an  elephant  until  he  brought 
His  bulk  to  dust,  and  tearful  roared  Enough  ! 

[He  draws  to  strike  Antoninus. 

Enter  Marcia.  She  catches  Commodub’s  hand. 

Commodus.  Give  up  the  band! 

Marcia.  Not  even  Jove  could  mend 

The  act  it  then  would  do. 

Commodus.  Let  go,  I say  !— 

Or  am  I that  which  I did  think  myself? 

Marcia.  I do  not  fear  my  lord  when  not 
himself. 

Commodus  (to  the  Senators).  It  were  a little 
thing  in  you  to  thank 
This  woman  for  your  lives. 

[He  recovers  the  lash.  Pompeianus  rises. 

Now  be  there  one 
Who  fears  me  not,  then  is  the  world  not  mine; 

And  I will  not  a part  of  it,  though  ’twcre 
The  bigger  part;  nor  more  will  I forego 
The  very  least,  for  then  there  could  not  be 
A whole  to  own. 

[He  has  the  lash  all  in  hand. 

Now,  woman,  sa}r  again 
You  do  not  fear  me. 

Marcia.  When  at  last  I came 

To  see  my  lord  in  changing  moods,  now  kind, 

Now  terrible,  he  made  me  know  his  breast 
Was  not  a fitting  place  for  Fear  to  lay 
Its  ashy  cheek. 

takes  the  lash , drops  the  coils  around 
her  neck , and  carries  his  hand  to  them  at 
her  throat. 

3 Under  Commodus,  Rome  was  dreadfully  ravaged 
by  famine,  plague,  ami  extensive  fires.  The  famine 
did  not  result  from  barrenness  of  the  earth,  but  the 
wickedness  of  men.  The  plague  was  most  violent 
in  the  city.  The  daily  mortality  averaged  two  thou- 
sand cases.  Even  beasts  suffered  from  the  con- 
tagion. 
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Good  my  lord,  was  not  this 
The  purpose  which  I saw  behind  your  eyes? 
Commodus.  Now,  by  the  gods,  a fair,  white, 
slender  neck ! 

Marcia.  My  lord  is  slow. 

Commodus.  A shepherd's  pipe  of  straw 
Were  not  more  frail. 

Marcia.  And  yet  my  lord  does  wait? 

Commodus.  The  life  hides  shallow  here— a 
bird  of  swift 

Elusive  flight,  so  often  vainly  watched — 
Perhaps  more  slow  in  woman  than  in  man. 
Against  this  waxen  cage’s  veined  bars 
It  beats  its  scarlet  wings — I feel  them  strain 
For  liberty.  A bodkin’s  point  would  do 
To  set  it  off — a turn  of  hand  would  do — 

It  tempts  me— gods! 

[He  pulls  her  upon  her  knees. 
Burrhus  (aside,  to  Antoninus).  I ne’er  saw 
murder  writ 

So  plain  on  any  face.  Let  us  retire. 
Antoninus  (aside).  No,  no!  For  if  her  cour- 
age does  but  hold, 

She’ll  make  the  end,  not  he;  and  should  she  win, 
There’s  hope  for  Rome. 

Burrhus.  Hope? 

Antoninus.  Ay. 

Commodus.  I wait  for  tears 

To  prove  a common  soul  but  briefly  dressed 
In  bravery! 

Antoninus  (aside).  He  changes  countenance ! 
Commodus  (to  Marcia).  Have  you  forgot  the 
day  I set  my  chief 

Of  guard  and  old  Trebonius  in  chairs 
To  shave  them?  Ah,  their  necks  were  under 
hand; 

Against  my  fingers  beat  the  lives  I craved 
To  know  about— Ha,  ha!  A pretty  jest! — 

I cut  their  throats!  And  as  the  gaping  wounds 
Did  vent  their  bloody  jets,  the  wary  ghosts 
Slipped  noiseless  by,  and  joined  the  kindred  air — 
A jest  to  move  the  Sphinx! — But  thou— thou 
dost 

Not  laugh! 

Marcia.  What,  good  my  lord,  upon  my 
knees  ? 

Antoninus  (aside).  Would  she  were  wife  in 
place  of  her  he  has! 

Commodus.  O pretty  fool!  I’ll  take  the  lash 
away — 

Damned  jewelry  unfit  for  such  a throat  ! — 

[He  remotes  the  lash. 
Take  thou  my  hand.  [He  assists  her  to  rise. 

There,  now ! The  vulgar  see 
Thee  statured  as  thou  wert.  Their  eyes  are  eyes 
Of  worms  and  mining  moles.  They  know  not 
what 

It  is  to  have  a Caesar  lend  a hand 
To  help  them. 

[Marcia  throws  herself  upon  his  breast. 
Marcia. Dear  my  lord ! The  other  gods 


In  benefaction  keep  afar  in  space! 

Commodus.  Thou  cunning,  cunning  witch ! 
Marcia.  O,  were  I that, 

I then  could  tell  my  Caesar  of  my  love, 

And  have  him  measure  it,  and  laugh  at  him; 

For  oft  as  found,  its  limits  I would  lift, 

And  set  them  out  of  reach  of  thought  again. 
Commodus.  There  is  a subtlety  which  here 
in  Rome 

Men  look  for  in  blind  wastage  of  their  lives, 

Not  knowing  where  to  seek  it.  Mastery 
Of  king  and  state,  they  call  it,  under  breath, 

As  if  the  mention  out  would  reach  the  gods, 

And  shame  them  for  their  lesser  sanctity. 

Will  they  to  me,  the  dolts,  and  ask  of  it, 

I’ll  fillip  them  with,  Blow  your  candles  out, 

And  quit  your  courtier  arts  before  the  throne. 
’Tis  true  the  prince  is  there,  and  there  the  state 
In  him  enfleshed,  but  not  the  rule  of  them — 

The  thing  you  seek.  Beneath  a woman’s 
tongue — 

Under  the  rose-leaf  lining  of  her  tongue, 

To  dripping  steeped  in  honey-sweet  of  words, 
The  subtlety  its  luresome  lodging  hath— 

As  I but  now  have  found.  Ha,  ha ! For  wounds 
To  feeling,  Marcia,  give  me  good  results, 

And  doctors  unto  doctors  for  their  dues. 

[He  kisses  her. 

A salve  upon  thy  throat! — and  on  thy  cheek! — 
Nor  blood  except  upon  thy  pursed  lips. 

To  mark  where  Caesar  left  his  taste  of  lovel 
Go  now — and  I must  go. 

[Trumpets  heard  outside  playing  a march . 

A Charioteer  i*uns  out  and  returns. 

Charioteer.  Her  Majesty 

Is  passing  by. 

Commodus.  Crispins!  Ill  the  time 
For  her  to  come,  and  with  her  music  bray 
My  recollection.  Marcia — [He  leads  Tier  aside , 

Have  a care 

Of  her.  That  thou  art  fair  and  wise  and  brave. 
And  she  is  neither,  therefore  watchful  be 
Thou  all  the  more. 

Marcia.  The  qualities  wherewith 

My  lord  possesses  me  were  basely  used 
In  other  part  than  his.  For  him,  in  my 
Offence  conjoint,  I will  not  cease  to  care. 

From  Argus  I will  borrow  sleepless  eyes, 

And  plant  them  open  where  she  daily  walks. 

And  open  groove  them  in  her  chamber  doors. 
Commodus.  There,  there— go  now — good-by, 
until  again ! 

[To  his  train.']  Move  on — I long  to  see  the 
chariot. 

[Exit  train.  He  follows,  but  stops  and  holds 
h is  a rms  to  her.  She  ru  ns  to  h im , recei  res 
his  kiss , then  stands  gazing  after  him. 

Burrhus.  We  have  failed. 

Pompeian  us.  Ay,  again,  and  Rome  is  lost. 

Antoninus.  Not  so.  This  Marcia  is  a Ro- 
man born, 

And  come  what  may.  I’ll  dare  a speech  with  her. 

• 
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Marcta.  What  others  seek  the  bosom  of  the 
night 

To  meditate,  he  dares  the  sun  to  look 
And  see  him  do;  and  where  he  goes  or  comes 
The  greatnesses  by  Time  avouched  best 
Inconstant  fall  away  to  sullen  flames, 

Knowing  comparison  will  snuff  them  out — 
The  Senators! 

Antoninus.  Fair  mistress— 

Marcia.  Good  my  lords. 

Antoninus.  We  said  when  now  in  Caesar's 
face  we  saw 

You  stand,  She  u a Soman . 

Marcia.  So  I am. 

Antoninus.  There  is  a sick  one  here  whom 
you  should  know. 

Marcia.  His  name,  my  lords? 

Antoninus.  Our  Rome. 

Marcia.  I knew  not  such 

A body  could  be  sick. 

Antoninus.  Indeed  so  sick 

We  cannot  walk  abroad  but  horrors  come 
And  chase  us  home. 

Marcia.  Be  plain. 

Antoninus.  We  cannot  find 

A street  that  is  not  overrun  by  herds 
Of  children  clamorous  as  cast-off  dogs; 

And  wives  and  daughters,  whom  we  knew  as 
bred 

In  honor,  make  public  cry,  and  to  gain 
The  crusts  they  moan  for,  shake  their  patched 
rags. 

And  of  their  persons  offer  show  so  pale 
And  meagre,  ’tis  not  strange  if  Death  refuse 
To  waste  himself  upon  them.  And  of  men, 
The  stays  of  state,  there  are  no  rich  and  poor — 
The  poor  have  sunk  to  poorest,  while  the  rich 
Have  run  away. 

Marcia.  Does  Csesar  know  of  this? 

Burrhus.  It  was  to  tell  it  him  we  came  to-day. 
’Antoninus.  Nor  more,  I swear,  for  Rome 
than  Caesar's  self. 

There  is  a man  who  sits  in  highest  place, 

A conjurer  of  mischiefs  for  the  state — 

Marcia.  Cleander?4 

Antoninus.  O,  I see  he's  not  unknown! 

4 Claander — a Phrygian  by  birth.  He  was  sold 
as  a slave  in  his  own  country,  and  brought  to  Rome 
to  do  the  meanest  offices. 

In  the  palace  he  became  the  Emperor’s  slave,  and 
was  agreeable  to  Commodus,  when  a child,  by  a like- 
ness in  their  dispositions.  This  beginning  lie  cher- 
ished. After  his  father’s  death  Commodus  gave 
him  his  freedom,  and  appointed  him  first  chamber- 
lain.  He  also  gave  him  for  wife  his  concubine 
Demostratia. 

Cleander  was  of  mean  soul,  and  abused  his  power. 
Ho  put  everything  to  sale — places  of  Senators,  com- 
mand of  armies,  government  of  provinces  and  in- 
tendancies— for  all  which  he  was  well  paid.  Merit 
and  birth  were  of  no  account  with  him.  To  increase 
his  gains  he  multiplied  offices,  and  named  twenty- 
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Marcia.  A wicked  man,  and  base, and  studious 
In  husbandry  of  profits  foully  got. 

Pompeianus.  Our  cause  is  won! 

Antoninus.  Without  the  harbor  stands 
A fleet  of  ships  from  Egypt.  Could  they  laud, 
The  city  would  be  gorged  with  bounteous 
store. 

Marcia.  Why  come  they  not? 

Antoninus.  Cleander  knows,  not  we. 

Marcia.  'Tis  past  belief. 

Antoninus.  Sweet  mistress,  these  are  men 
Unused  to  play;  like  me,  they  stooping  lean 
Against  the  winter  winds  of  life. 

Pompeianus.  *Tis  true — 

For  hungry  eyes  have  in  the  distance  seen 
The  tacking  sails. 

Marcia.  The  purpose— give  me  that— 

It  hides  behind  the  horror. 

Antoninus.  A most  just 

Demaud.  You  know,  fair  friend,  that  nothing 
could 

So  fair  become  him  as  humility; 

But  so  has  Fortune  been  a serving-girl 
To  his  conceit,  and  by  her  favors  swelled 
It  out  of  bounds,  that  now  his  eyes  are  blind 
With  rage  for  purple;  nor  will  any  robe 
But  Caesar's  fit  him. 

Marcia.  O,  I see,  I see! 

The  cockle  gapes  his  liingfid  shell  with  wish 
To  be  leviathan! 

Antoninus.  And  sec  the  tool 
The  traitor  holds  in  hand.  By  that  it  docs, 

A sullen  mob  betrays  its  bloody  dreams: 

It  whittles  knotted  clubs;  renews  the  points 
Of  rusted  swords;  brings  forth  old  shields  and 
tries 

Them  on  its  shrunken  arms ; draws  bands  to- 
head. 

And  chooses  chiefs,  and  into  moulds  of  new 
Design  recasts  the  metal  of  its  hate. 

And  dare  you  now  to  Caesar  say  these  tliiugs 
Which  we  to  you  have  said? 

Marcia.  'Tis  mighty  stuff. 

My  lords,  and  will  not  much  endure  mistake. 
Give  me  to  think  of  it. 

Antoninus.  Ay,  give  it  thought, 

But  cap  the  thinking  with  the  instant  deed. 

Our  duty  done,  good-day. 

five  Consuls  in  one  year.  He  had  no  regard  for 
laws  or  precedents.  Money  bought  absolution  for 
crimes  and  release  from  judgments,  sometimes  with 
additional  dignities.  No  citizen  was  secure  of  life 
or  fortune  if  he  had  a rich  enemy.  Condemnation 
to  banishment,  death,  punishments  of  all  kinds,  con- 
fiscations, deprivation  of  burial,  were  subjects  of 
bai  ter,  and  nothing  thought  of  but  the  price. 

By  his  cruel  and  abominable  traffic  Cleanlier 
amassed  immense  wealth;  and  to  secure  his  gains 
he  shared  them  with  the  Emperor’s  concubines,  and 
even  with  the  Emperor  himself. 

Ue  was  magnificent  in  the  use  of  his  riches.  He 
built  het  baths  in  Rome,  which  he  called  Comma- 
dian  Baths. 
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Marcia.  Most  excellent 

And  noble  men,  good-day. 

Pompeian u 8 (aside).  Would  Caesar  were 

As  gracious!  [Exeunt  Senators. 

Marcia.  If  a mob  there  be  in  stew, 

The  blinds  of  night  thrice  dipped  in  Pluto’s 
shades 

Were  not  enough  to  hide  it.  To  the  streets  1 — 
Then  to  Cleander!— Ah,  he  comes  this  way! 

Ye  wilful  gods!  That  in  such  swinish  flesh 
Ambition  could  enthrone  itself  I Behold! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Cleander. 

Cleander.  I am  not  longer  minister  of  state, 
But  of  my  Caesars  whims,  which,  day  and  night 
More  wantful,  do  but  grow  with  surfeiting. — 
Clerk,  clerk! 

Enter  Clerk. 


Clerk.  Your  will,  my  lord? 

Cleander.  Give  me  the  list. 

Clerk.  My  lord. 

[Clerk  gives  him  a paper  and  retires  a little. 

Cleander.  This— His  not  the  list— a lawyer’s 
bond:  yesterday  he  besought  me  to  make  him 
Prefect  of  Britain,  and  this  his  bond  of  pay- 
ment for  the  office— needless  now  that  I have 
his  money.  A goodly  sum,  by  Croesus!  My 
carps  in  pool,  my  calves  and  peacocks  in  their 
pens,  will  keep  their  excellence  on  it  until  they’re 
dished— and  Commodus  is  always  hungry.— 
Clerk! 

Clerk  (approaching).  My  lord. 

Cleander.  Not  this,  but  the  list  I mude  last 
night  of  the  remaining  rich  in  Rome. 

Clerk.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[Clerk  gives  him  another  paper  and  retires 
again. 


Cleander.  Grow  I not  old  of  body,  if  not 
mind, 

Before  I should  in  nature?  Puffed  of  eyes? — 
To  wrinkles  adding  flesh  ?— My  youth  by  aches 
Of  sixty  filched  ? The  fatted  ox  in  stall 
Has  not  a girth  like  mine,  nor  eats  or  drinks 
He  so  to  deadly  fill;  and  in  these  hands 
Unsteady  palsy  lurks  with  shortening  term 
To  set  them  shaking  at  my  doted  will. 

Tis  time  to  be  a-doing. — Clerk,  I say! 

[Clerk  approaches  and  bows  humbly. 
Yes,  let  us  on— you  first— but  keep  in  call. 

[Exit  Clerk. 

A little  time  to  think— I’ve  picked  the  bones 
Of  Labor  white,  and  Trade,  which  had  the  art 
Before  my  time  of  sending  men  in  search 
Of  profit  boldly  to  the  world's  sharp  edge, 

And  over  it  into  the  general 

Undermost,  whispers  now,  and  fearful  holds 

Them  empty-handed  in  their  silent  marts — 


And  here  in  list  and  table  are  the  names 
Of  all  the  richin  Rome, with  what  they’re  worth. 

[He  runs  over  the  list. 

Ships,  houses  lands— Greek,  Roman,  African, 
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Egyptian,  Jew — patrician,  priest,  and  pleb — 

To  auction  this  one,  exile  that,  and  Death 
To  have  a lion’s  share!  And  then  the  end 
In  bloody  brief  of  Master  Commodus! 

Already  in  the  bearded  husk  1 hear 
The  ripening  rattle  of  the  golden  graiu. 

I’ll  push  his  follies  on  in  madder  gait. 

And  speed  my  fortune. — Clerk,  clerk ! 

Re  enter  Clerk. 

Clerk.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cleander.  Go  not  too  far.  [Exit  Clerk. 

If  rheums  and  baldness  haste, 
And  odious  fat  and  age  in  youth  attack 
My  bones  untimely — let  them!  By  the  gods, 
Though  come  the  worst — I’ll  be  a Caesar  yet! 

[Exit. 

Scene  2.  — Road  through  a mountain  pass. 
Materncs  discovered  sitting  upon  a stone. 
Maternub.  Are  these  the  hands  to  free  the 
yoked  world  ? 

These  aching  feet,  coarse  clad,  and  ploughing 
slow 

And  wearily  so  many  leagues  of  dust. 

Are  they  at  last  to  climb  great  Caesar’s  throne  ? 
The  thought  does  father  impulse  strong  as  hands 
To  push  me  on,  and  I must  yield  to  it,  [Rises. 
Nor  think  of  rest  until  the  deed  is  done ; 

And  then  the  weak  and  wronged  shall  sit  with 
me, 

And  eat  and  drink,  and  merry  make  and  go, 
Singing  a holiday  for  every  one, 

And  plenty.  Such  the  Caesar  I shall  be!  [Exit. 
Enter  Materntjs’s  Wife.  Boy  drawing  a 
hand-cart,  with  baby  in  it.  Wife  pushing  the 
cart.  Wife  seats  herself  on  the  stone  just  va- 
cated by  Maternus. 

Boy.  We  are  near  him  now. 

Wife.  What  will  he  say  at  seeing  us?  You 
know  he  bade  us  stay  at  home. 

Boy.  The  baby  here — let  her  hold  her  hands 
to  him,  the  little  fingers  all  alive  with  asking, 
you’ll  see  him  laugh  and  give  us  joy  for  joy. 

Wife.  Ah  me,  ah  me!  I love  him  so!  ’Tis 
love  that  drives  me  on. 

[Singing  heard.  Wife  rises. 
Boy.  The  dancing  girls! — I know  their  song. 

[Wife  resumes  her  seat. 
Enter  Bacchantes,  singing , On  to  Rome. 
Queen.  Softly! — children — and  a woman! 

[Bacchantes  surround  the  family. 
Good  woman,  are  you  tired? 

Wife.  Yes. 

Queen.  And  hungry? 

Wife.  My  little  ones  may  be. 

[The  Bacchantes  uncover  packs,  and  give 
the  children  bread.  Queen  kisses  the  baby . 
Queen.  Eyes  so  heaven-blue  we  never  see  in 
Cyprus.  [To  Wife.]  Whereaway? 

Wife.  To  Rome. 

Queen.  What  have  you  to  do  iu  Rome? — a 
woman  without  device  or  gift— your  youth 
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given  o’er  to  babes — and  all  incapable  of  riot 
or  debauch. 

Wipe.  I’ll  find  my  husband  there. 

Queen.  O,  ’tis  far  to  follow! 

Wife.  Far  indeed.  But  what  of  that  when 
once  I’ve  found  him? 

Queen.  Then  there  is  such  thing  as  love? 

A Bacchante.  No,  no!  True  love,  as  you 
will  fi nd,  has  gone  to  blue  the  sky  and  salt  the 
sea. 

Queen.  ’Tis  this  woman’s  life. — Good  mother, 
we  too  are  bound  to  Rome.  Make  your  jour- 
neys with  us,  and  we  will  share  with  you,  and 
give  you  help — all  for  love  of  your  love. 

Wipe.  I must  travel  slow. 

Queen.  Well,  we  will  wait  at  times  to  see 
how  you  get  on. 

Wipe.  I have  but  thanks  to  give,  and  a tongue 
to  pray  the  gods  for  you. 

Queen.  Then  you  would  pay  us  rich  in  un- 
accustomed coin.  For  the  time,  mother,  good- 
by— and  to  the  little  one  another  kiss. 

[She  kisses  the  baby. 

Come— up,  my  teland  born! 
Sing  for  cheer,  and  let’s  away! 

[Exeunt  Bacchantes,  singing  their  song. 

Wife.  O,  my  heart  beats  fast,  and  I am  faint! 
If  once  the  city  swallows  him,  we  may  never, 
never  see  him  more. — Come,  my  darlings,  let  us 
go. 

[As  she  goes  out  pushing  the  cart , the  curtain 
drops.  

®l)irb  Etag. 

ACT  ill. 

Scene  1. — Rome.  Corridor  of  the  Imperial 
Palace. 

Enter  Commodus  and  Bukbo  from  the  stadium , 

both  in  full  gladiatorial  armor  of  the  class 

swordsmen.  Commodus’s  helmet  and  shield 

carried  each  by  a page. 

Commodus.  I think  the  total  of  my  victories, 
When  last  we  cast  it  up,  did  stand  at  odds. 

But  now — how  stands  it  now  ? 

Burbo.  This  makes  the  score 

A thousand. 

Commodus.  Even,  Burbo— speak  it  fair — 

An  even  thousand,  of  their  schools  the  best, 
And  equal  armed. 

Burbo.  O,  Caesar— equal  armed? 

Commodus.  By  Hercules!  so  does  the  theme 
enlarge 

With  happy  thought  that  you,  unroughing,  shall 
To  gentle  turn,  and  write. 

Burbo.  What,  Burbo  turn 

A clerk,  a girl-faced,  cherry-painted  clerk, 

And  hang  him  lazy,  lean,  and  limp  above 
A table,  there  to  meekly  scribble  one 
Day  out  in  order  that  the  next  may  be 
As  meekly  scribbled  in  ?— exchange  his  shield 
For  tablets?— put  a button  on  his  sword, 
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And  hide  it  in  a closet,  lest  it  fright 
His  fellow-clerks?— have  no  manlier  trick 
Than  filing  blunted  pens  to  point  again? — 
Forego  the  triumph,  and  the  sweet  rewards 
Of  crown,  and  cheer  of  hands  and  voices 
dropped 

Like  thunderous  music  from  the  peopled  sky? 
Why  that  would  be  a cheat  on  her  who  ’layed 
Her  mother’s  pain  at  sight  of  me  to  cry, 

Exulting,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  child! s a man! 
Commodus.  But  what  a tale  is  here — 

Burbo.  A tale— what  tale? 

Commodus.  Why,  how  in  equal  combat  I have 
slain 

A thousand  men.  Great  Hector  did  not  half 
As  much. 

Burbo.  O ! Once  I heard  it  said,  does  one 
Begin  a lie,  his  tongue  the  truckling  used. 

The  doors  of  hell  with  knockings  ring  for  him; 
But  does  he  worse— takes  he  a pen  to  write 
A lie  that  it  may  live,  why  then  of  choice 
He  sits  already  on  a devil’s  bench, 

And  plies  a trade  to  suit  his  company. 

The  saying,  Caesar,  had  a power  on  me. 

I heard  it  in  my  youth,  and  scornful  left 
The  cunning  of  the  scribe  to  holy  men, 

And  weaklings  some  way  shorn  or  cursed  at 
birth. 

The  sword  did  please  me  best.  I cannot  write. 
Commodus.  Then  is  my  skill  a precious  es- 
sence spilled 
And  wasted. 

Burbo.  What,  Caesar,  tears  ? 

Commodus.  O,  the  charm 

And  sweetness  which  I found  in  mastery 
Are  not  more ! 

Burbo.  Why,  there  are  in  Rome  who  trade 
In  writing. 

Commodus.  Dull  and  damned  insensates  they  I 
Or,  if  they  wrote  of  me,  ’twould  be  to  dash 
The  ink  with  gall,  or  whisper  in  the  palm. 

Some  other  did  it. 

Burbo  (aside).  O,  a Caesar  this! 

[To  CoMMODua]  Let’s  end,  and  go  our  ways — 

I want  my  wine. 

CoMMODua  Hold,  Burbo! 

Burbo.  O,  then,  I will  write  ’tis  true 

He  killed  a thousand  men;  he  armored  full, 
While  they  had  make-believes  for  fence  of  head. 
And  shields  to  give  at  touch,  and  swords  mere 
laths 

To  likeness  tinselled. 

Commodus.  By  the  gods,  you  try 

Me  overmuch! 

Burbo.  And  then  to  sum  the  whole — 

Of  those  thus  slain,  I’ll  say  all  died  with  grace 
Except  the  Romans. 

Commodus.  O — now— that  of  us, 

Whose  holdings  all  are  spoils  of  war  on  war!— 
Look  here — my  private  seal. 

[He  takes  a ring  from  hisfnger 
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It  signifies 

The  world,  and  yet  I'll  stand  it  simply  ’gainst 
The  sword  you  wear. 

Burbo.  In  wager? 

Commodus.  Thou  the  judge, 

And  all  conditions  equal,  if  I fail 
To  prove  a Roman  dies  with  less  of  fear 
Than  other  men  from  wheresoever  drawn, 

The  seal  is  thine,  to  order  what  thou  wilt. 
Burbo.  The  burthen’s  on  you. 

Commodus.  O,  an  easy  thing 

To  one  who  rides  the  world  with  whip  and  spur, 
And  minds  its  clamors  less  than  soughing  winds ! 
Burbo.  Now  art  thou  Commodus  again! 
Commodus.  No  more— 

But  get  thee  to  thy  wine,  and  till  to-night 
Disport  thyself,  and  find  some  seasoning 
Against  surprise  and  terror.  Thou’rt  a prince 
Of  mighty  men,  ray  Burbo,  yet  a man. 

Burbo.  And  thou  art  Hercules  come  back 
to  us!  [Exit  Commodus. 

When  in  my  closing  palm  I have  his  seal, 

And  asking’s  up — O,  well! — ’Tis  very  bad 
When  out  of  folly  good  cannot  be  had. 

[Exit  Burbo. 

Enter  Cleander. 


Cleander.  The  Senate's  mine  [laughing]. 
Where  Tully  sat  and  piped, 

A butcher  yawns  and  wipes  his  greasy  brows. 
The  chair  in  which  great  Caius  thrust  aside 
The  crown  thrice  offered  him,  a hostler  holds, 
And  with  his  boisterous  By  the  gods  decides 
Debates,  and  settles  policies  to  put 
The  world  in  harness.  Goodly  samples  they 
Of  all  the  rest!  Now  will  my  Commodus 
But  make  me  Chief  of  his  Pretorians, 

The  legions  mine,  and  mine  his  guards  at  gate 
And  door,  and  mine  to  make  him  proof  ’gainst 
points 

And  poisons,  I will  cast  the  riot  loose — 

But  who  is  this  comes  tripping  after  me? 

Enter  a Child,  as  Cupid. 

Child.  A letter,  good  my  lord. 

[Cleander  takes  the  letter. 
Cleander.  A woman’s  hand. — 

Chick,  chick,  a kiss! 

Child.  Thou  good,  thou  best  of  men ! 

[Child  kisses  him . 
Cleander.  Whom  serve  you  ? 

Child.  The  mistress  Marcia. 

Cleander.  O,  when  Marcia  speaks. 

The  talking  gods  must  bite  their  tongues  and 
hear!— 

Now  what?  [He  reads  the  letter . 

The  Fates  are  good — another  kiss! 
Now  back  to  her  who  sent  you.  Tell  her  come 
To-day — to-morrow— when  it  pleases  her. 

No  matter  of  the  state,  nor  anything 
Of  gods  or  men,  but  it  shall  be  postponed, 

To  her  a secondary.  [Exit  Ciiild. 

Marcia  sends 
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To  ask  if  she  may  come  and  see  me  soon. 

Perhaps — perhaps  she’s  tired  of  Commodus — 
Perhaps  her  sharper  eyes  have  seen  a sign 
Portending  change— perhaps  Crispina  hunts 
Her  to  a last  resort— perhaps — perhaps — 

Enough ! Let  change  what  will,  but  this  is  true — 
There  ne’er  was  throne  that  had  not  room  for 
two.  [Exit. 

Scene  2.— A village  street . Porch  of  an  Inn 
projecting  into  street . 

Enter  Maternus.  He  stops  at  a door  under 
the  porch. 

Maternus.  ’Lo,  here! 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord.  Your  servant,  please. 

Maternus.  I am  tired,  hungry,  thirsty — 
what  have  you? 

Landlord.  Only  the  poorest,  your  goodness. 

I had  plenty— to-day  three  weeks  ago— I think 
it  was  three  weeks— my  poor  head,  I lost  it  then, 
and  it  has  hardly  come  back  yet — a band  of 
robbers — they  said  they  belonged  to  the  great 
Maternus,  your  graciousness — 

Maternus.  I’m  a plain  mechanic,  friend, 
bound  to  Rome  in  hopes  of  finding  work. 

Landlord.  No  harm  meant— O no!  As  I 
was  saying — my  poor  head,  it  goes  and  comes 
so— to-day  three  weeks  ago— I think  it  was  three 
weeks — a band  of  robbers  cleaned  our  village. 
They  carried  the  inside  of  every  house  into  the 
street.  You  should  have  seen  what  all  they  did ! 

Maternus.  But  I am  hungry. 

Landlord.  Gracious  excellency,  I was  about 
to  say  the  thieves  left  me  nothing  but  oatmeal 
and  milk. 

Maternus.  Bring  them — and  haste. 

Landlord.  Yes,  yes — [Exit  Landlord. 

Enter  Bacchantes.  They  stop  before  the  porch 

and  sing . Villagers  pour  in  from  all  sides. 

Maternus  seats  himself  upon  a bench , and 

the  food  is  brought  him.  At  close  of  the  song% 

Queen  of  Bacchantes  comes  to  the  porch. 

Queen  (to  Landlord).  O sleek  and  fat]  Of 
your  plenty,  help  us  on  our  way. 

Landlord.  Your  fairness,  I have  nothing. 
To-day  three  weeks  ago— I think  it  was  three 
weeks — 

Queen.  Nothing?  You  lie  as  only  a land- 
lord can.  [To  Maternus.]  Your  fare  is  hum- 
ble. Are  you  of  the  road,  like  us? 

Maternus.  Yes. 

Queen.  Then  of  you,  nothing. 

[$&?  turns  array,  but  comes  back. 

Mercy!  I forgot. 

A mother,  poor  but  good,  and  weary  worn 
With  travel  all  afoot,  is  coming  on, 

With  two  fair  children,  bound  to  Rome  to  find 
Her  husband,  there  a soldier.  If  of  store 
You  have  to  spare,  a little  give  for  her 
And  them;  or  if,  like  us,  you  have  but  small, 

A very,  very  little  then  will  do— 
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O,  bare  enough  to  buy  a crust  to  feed 
Three  sparrows.— No?  Ah,  friend,  had  you  a 
wife 

To  follow  all  your  marching  round  the  world — 
A babe  to  toss  it3  tiny  arms  about, 

And  cry  your  name— sweet,  blue-eyed,  cheek 
in  blush 

Of  roses  dipped— a boy  to  lift  your  spear, 

And  swear  there  ne’er  was  soldier  like  to  you, 
Nor  any  man  so  brave!— For  such  I beg. 

Maternub  (affected).  Wilt  thou  indeed  re- 
member them? 

Queen.  I swear  it  by  the  holy  gods. 
Maternub.  The  Northman’s  hand  is  hard; 
not  so  his  heart. 

Take  this  to  them.  [He  give s her  silver . 

Queen.  A man  to  make  a hero,  although 
there  was  a tear  upon  his  cheek.  [To  Bac- 
chantes.] And  now,  my  children,  to  the  tam- 
bourines, for  the  honor  of  Cyprus.  Care,  be- 
gone! 

[Each  unslings  her  tambourine , and  they 
dance.  At  the  conclusion  Queen  solicits 
gifts , in  the  midst  of  which  curtain  falls. 


fonrtfj  dag. 

ACT  IV. 

8cene  1. — Rome.  A gallery  in  the  Imperial 
Palace. 

Enter  Cleander  and  Marcta. 

Marcia.  I pray  you  use  me  plainly. 

Cleander.  Then  I say 

Crispina  goes  to  Capri.1  Caesar  gave 
The  order. 

Marcia.  Well? 

Cleander.  They  say  the  utmost  wish 
Of  souls  at  Capri  is— [laughing]  an  obolus. 

Marcia.  My  hate  disarms  itself.  I cannot 
laugh. 

She  was  his  lawful  wife;  and  something  says 
In  ear  to  me,  a wife,  if  only  she 
Be  good  and  loving,  bides  near  heaven’s  gate 
To  let  her  husband  in. 

Cleander.  But  say  that  he 

Be  bad? 

Marcia.  Then  she  is  worse  of  being  good. 
My  lord,  a better  wife  had  made  the  world 
A better  Caesar. — Good  my  lord— 

[S7i£  draws  nearer  him . 

Cleander.  I hear— 

I hold  my  breath  to  hear. 

Marcia.  There  is  a tale 

I long  have  wished  to  tell  thee;  but  the  days 
Seemed  envious,  and  often  as  I asked 
Them  if  ’twere  time  to  tell  it,  offered  doubts 
That  chilled  the  anxious  wish,  and  left  me  still 
Afraid,  and  to  the  morrow  coldly  bound. 

1 Crispina — wife  of  Com  modus.  Being  taken  in 
adultery,  she  was  transported  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
pri, and  there  put  to  death  by  order  of  Commodus. 
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[Sfo  rests  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
’Tis  of  a Phrygian  boy.  Wilt  hear  me  now  ? 

[He  smiles , and  bends  his  face  nearer  hers. 
In  kindly  humor  once  the  Fates  did  chance 
To  see  him  where  he  followed  after  flocks 
Of  browsing  sheep  across  a plain  so  wide 
It  filled  its  own  horizon;  then  they  had 
Him  brought  to  Rome,  and  in  the  palace  yoked. 
The  Prince  Imperial’s  mate;  and  thence  the  two. 
In  brotherhood,  did  grow  so  like  and  like 
The  shrew  est  might  not  tell  the  first  in  wit, 

Or  any  of  the  properties  of  men 
In  beardless  youth.  At  last  the  lad  a need 
Of  life  became;  so  much  that,  wanting  him, 
Young  Caesar  wanted  eyes  and  ears  and  hands. 
Nor  was  his  perfect  self.  A teacher  thus, 

He  too  was  equal  taught;  acquiring  how 
To  govern  men,  which  once  attained  does  stir 
The  gods  to  jealousy,  such  knowledge  ’tis. 

Cleander.  Hush,  hush! 

[He  puts  his  arm  about  her . 

Go  to,  go  to,  I say!  The  plea 
Of  pretty  maudler  might  not  win  you  free 
Of  treason.  Hush! 

Marcia.  Thou  seest  of  whom  I speak! 
It  is  enough!  O good  my  lord — my  prince — 

My  Caesar!  Look  you  how  the  Roman  world 
Comes  trundling  to  your  hand.  Reach,  and 
take  it. 

And  then — 

Cleander.  And  then— what? 

Marcia.  O,  then  thou  shall  be 

The  flower  of  men,  and  I a butterfly 
To  live  upon  thy  sweets!  I’ll  watch  thy  face 
For  signs  of  thought  astir,  and  be  its  Blave 
Before  the  word  receives  it.  To  thy  hand 
I’ll  be  as  facile  fingers  ready  taught 
To  answer  every  pulse  of  heart  thou  hast. 

And  thou  shalt  say  when  I can  help  thee  best. 
And  prompt  the  mode,  by  labor,  life  or  death 
Indifferent. 

Cleander.  The  doors  of  sense  all  seem 
To  close  upon  me!— O,  thou  wert  a star 
With  five  clear  rays;  but  now  a sixth  begins 
To  shine;  and  grow  thou  thus,  the  sky  must  be 
Enlarged  anew  to  hold  thy  flood  of  light. 

[He  kisses  her  passionately . 
Tell  me  but  this — Is’t  perfect  treaty  now, 

That  we  to  end  move  on,  the  two  as  one? 

Marcia.  As  ship  and  shadow  go,  and  thou 
the  ship.  [He  takes  her  hand. 

Cleander.  A dainty  hand,  and  small,  to  have 
such  power 

Of  help  to  dizzy  height;  and  qualitied 
Divinely,  that,  by  speechless  tenderness, 

And  signs  not  more  than  writing  on  the  air. 

The  ruffled  feathers  of  suspicion  it 
Can  instant  lay,  and  even  cast  a man 
In  sleep  of  health  profound  to  deeper  sleep, 
Which  needs  not  health  or  any  vanity, 

Not  even  empire.  Wouldst  thou  kill  for  me? 
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Marcia.  Dost  ask  an  oath? 

Oleander.  No,  no— the  love  that  needs 

An  oath  to  keep  it  true  but  taints  the  oath 
In  taking. — Look!  [He  show*  her  a tablet . 

Whose  name  is  this  here  writ? 
Marcia.  Commodus! 

Oleander.  Ay— at  last— this  warrant  makes 
Me  his  Pretorian  Prefect.  He  is  mine — 

And  Rome  is  mine!  Dost  hear?  The  mob  let 
loose 

On  him  to-day  will  make  me  first  of  kings, 

And  thou  of  women  first.  *Tis  said  and  sealed. 
And  now,  my  fair,  a kiss — and  then  a kiss — 
Then  off  to  think  what  we  must  do  to  bring 
Our  wedded  hopes  to  harbor. 

Marcia.  Good,  good-by ! 

Oleander.  My  queen! 

Marcia.  Caesar! — My  gracious  lord  of  lords! 

[They  embrace , Exit  Oleander. 
An  hour  ago,  with  dread  intent,  and  means 
To  put  it  into  everlasting  deed. 

And  he  was  terrible;  but  now  is  he 
Self-given  mine.  The  meed  of  a fool’s  tongue 
Isa  fool’s  death. — Away — to  Caesar  next ! [Exit. 

Scene  2. — Road  through  a rocky  pass. 
Enter  Bacchantes.  They  cross  from  right  to 
left . After  them  Maternus,  his  Wife  and 
Children,  who  stop . Maternus  comes  for- 
ward. 

Maternus.  No  more  of  bleak  inhospitable 
winds; 

No  more  of  dizzy  passes  under  cliffs 
Of  threatening  snow  ; for  this  is  where  the  gods 
Still  keep  their  gardens  fresh  as  in  the  hour 
The  sun  first  looked  upou  them— Italy, 

The  end  of  wandering!  And  hither  speed 
My  comrades.  In  the  valleys,  by  the  shores 
Of  southward  running  streams,  I hear  them 
come. 

Not  needing  beat  of  drum  or  bugle’s  blast 
To  tell  me  where  they  are.  O Cybele! 

As  thou  art  mother  of  the  poor  and  wronged, 
Stay  with  us  now ! 

[His  wife  comes  to  him , and  lays  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

Ah,  love,  had  you  your  will, 

What  would  you  ? 

Wife.  I would  have  you  home  again, 

My  arms  around  you  thus. 

[She  clasps  his  neck. 
Maternus.  Not  if  you  knew 

We  went  to  better  fortune? 

Wife.  So  it  is 

With  men.  They  will  not  learn  that  love  is  most 
A woman  wants,  and  give  her  that,  and  change 
Is  what  she  prays  against. 

Maternus.  But  you  forget— 

The  cave  was  cold,  and  colder  still  the  clime, 
And  to  a land  of  roses  now  we  come, 

Where  Summer  year  long  bides  in  purple  tents, 
Or  on  the  vine-clad  slopes  keeps  watch  the  while 
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The  berries  blushing  turn  to  amber  wine. 

Give  me  your  eyes — this  way— there— call  you 
that 

A changeling’s  kiss?  O,  in  the  city’s  heart, 
Fixed  centre  of  the  world,  there  is  a house 
Of  marble  out  and  marble  in,  where  none 
But  master  kings  have  dwelt  and  merry  made; 
And  all  its  pillared  gates  and  sculptured  doors 
Ajar  do  waiting  stand  for  you  and  me, 

And  these  our  weary,  weary  little  ones; 

And  we  will  enter  in,  and  be  at  rest, 

And  call  it  ours,  and  with  the  great  be  great, 

Yet  happy  each  in  other.  Let  us  on. — 

Hear  you  there?— Forward,  boy,  and  sing,  for 
cheer. 

[Exeunt,  boy  singing , On  to  Rome . 

Scene  3. — Street  in  Rome.  Noise  of  a 'riot  in 
the  distance. 

Enter  Citizen  in  haste. 

1 Citizen.  Somebody’s  going  to  the  mills  for 

grinding.  Should  it  be  Oleander,  good  — for 
then  the  devil  will  have  a chance  to  look  at  his 
other  self.  If  Commodus— I’m  not  so  certain 
as  to  him — a worse  might  come,  and  it  asks  not 
a doctor  to  say  a simple  fever’s  better  than  a 
compound  one.  [Noise  approaching .]  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  Let  it  be  grinding  for  a mill  or  boiling  for 
a pot,  I’ll  not  wait  to  see.  [Exit. 

Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

2 Citizen.  They’re  on  the  other  street. 

3 Citizen.  From  the  noise,  I should  say  so. 
What’s  it  all  about? 

2 Citizen.  O,  it’s  the  worst  yeti 

8 Citizen.  It  must  be  very  bad. 

2 Citizen.  I’ll  tell  you.  Burbo  and  our 
Caesar  had  a quarrel.  This  one  bragged  how 
he  had  killed  a thousand  men  in  combat;  that 
one,  he  said  yes — 

3 Citizen.  How?  Was  it  Caesar  said  yes? 

2 Citizen.  No;  Burbo  — Burbo  said  Caesar 
had  killed  a thousand  men ; he  knew,  for  he  had 
kept  the  score;  but,  he  said,  when  it  came  to 
dying,  the  Romans  who  were  of  the  lot  had  al- 
ways been  the  most  cowardly.  Then  Caesar  he 
laid  him  a wager,  half  his  empire  ’gainst  the 
bully’s  sword,  that  he’d  prove  him  false.  [Out- 
break of  noise.] — Just  hear  that! 

3 Citizen.  Well,  how  did  Caesar  set  about  it  ? 

2 Citizen.  O,  that  was  easy  enough  for  Cae- 
sar! He  gave  a feast— with  all  the  empty  bel- 
lies on  the  street,  there’s  been  a plenty  in  the 
palace — he  gave  a feast,  I say,  and  had  the 
hostages  and  ambassadors  from  all  the  nations 
to  Rome  go  eat  and  drink  with  him;  and  then — 

3 Citizen.  And  then? 

2 Citizen.  Well,  he  poisoned  them— 

3 Citizen.  O holy  gods! 

2 Citizen.  And  told  them  of  it— and  while 
they  were  dying,  he  and  Burbo  looked  on  to 
see  how  they  behaved. 
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3 Citizen.  Was  there  a Roman  amongst 
them? 

2 Citizen.  The  Master  of  the  Feast  served 
comparison  for  us. 

3 Citizen.  And  he  died? 

2 Citizen.  He  too  died. 

3 Citizen.  Which  won? 

2 Citizen.  Neither.  Burbo  he  swore  by  his 
Gauls— 

3 Citizen.  Yes,  he’s  a Gaul  himself. 

2 Citizen.  Commodus  he  swore  by  his  Ro- 
man; and  between  them  they’ve  tickled  the 
common  throat  with  a feather,  and  now  these 
go  making  tubs  of  themselves  to  carry  the  gorge 
to  Jove. 

3 Citizen.  Let’s  join  them. 

2 Citizen.  And  share  the  plunder. 

3 Citizen.  Here — this  way,  this  way! 

[ Exeunt . 

Enter  Marcia  hurriedly . 


Marcia  (pausing  to  listen).  O,  a most  hideous, 
loud-mouthed,  roaring  beast 
They  make  of  it!  I did  not  think  to  be 
So  much  afraid  of  them.  Were  it  but  bread 
They  want— 

[She  unclasps  her  bracelets  and  thivws  them 
away. 

I here  give  ovensful  to  such 
As  find  the  trinketry,  which,  saying  sooth, 
Endangers  me.  moves  on , but  stops  again . 

I heard  my  Caesar's  name — 
And  there,  Oleander’s!  O,  a blasphemous 
Conjunction,  yet  of  excellent  effect, 

Reminding  me  the  monsters  are  abroad 
For  blood  as  well  as  bread,  and  I must  haste — 
But  footsteps!  Holy  gods  defend  me  now! — 
My  friends  the  Senators — I breathe  again! 

covers  her  head . 

Enter  Pomfeianus,  Burrhus,  and  Antoninus. 
Burrhus.  What  woman’s  this? 
Pompeianus.  Her  air  ill  suits  the  hour. 


Antoninus.  Hast  thou  a husband  iu  yon  dis- 
content? 

Marcia.  I have  no  husband. 

Antoninus.  Well,  thou  hast  a home? 

Marcia.  And  if  I have? 

Antoninus.  Then  haste,  and  get  thee  there. 
Or  if  thou  think’st  to  test  the  pack  we  hear 
For  favors,  hie  thee  to  a tannery, 

And  in  its  foulness  curry  till  thou’rt  green. 

Thy  gown  is  all  too  fresh. 

Marcia.  Most  excellent, 

Good  gentlemen,  am  I not  known  to  you? 

[She  uncovers  her  face. 
Burrhus.  Aha!  The  mistress  Marcia! 
Pompeianus.  So  it  is! 


Antoninus.  A day  to  daunt  whoever  walks 
in  it. 

What  dost  thou  here? 

Marcia.  I go  to  serve  the  cause 

Y ou  most  affect. 
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Antoninus.  Too  late!  The  cause  is  dead— 
Stamped  out  by  Caesar.  Think  of  that  he  did 
Last  night!  The  hostages  whom  we  have  kept 
In  pledge  for  treaties,  eldest  sons  of  kings 
And  friendly  princes — poor,  homesick,  forlorn, 
And  helpless,  therefore  sacred  public  guests — 

He  slew  them!  And  the  heads  of  embassies — 
Where  are  they?  Vile  enough  had  they  been 
claimed 

By  cold  inexorable  policy, 

And  shuffled  off  in  fact  for  country’s  sake; 

To  kill  them  drinking  to  our  Roman  gods, 

And  of  their  dying  make  a butcher’s  jest, 

Must  leave  us  damned  and  godless! 

Marcia.  Good  ray  lords, 

I see  there  is  a difference  between 

The  loves  of  men  and  women.  Comes  a cloud, 

A little  cloud,  to  drop  a passing  shade 
Upon  it,  yours  turns  sick  and  given  up; 

But  ours  would  live  although  the  sun  at  noon 
Were  stricken  out — would  live,  and  in  the  night, 
The  unrelieved  darkness  worse  than  night, 

Pilot  its  object  home. 

[Shouting  again , but  fainter. 
Does  not  the  noise 

Recede  from  us? 

Pompeianus.  I think  so. 

Burrhus.  They  have  turned 

Toward  the  palace. 

Marcia.  Haste — run  after  them — 

Antoninus.  Nay,  even  youth  is  laggard  till 
it  knows 

What  waits  it  at  the  goal. 

Marcia.  You  arc  most  kind 

To  deal  so  gently  with  my  hasty  speech 
And  manner.  I will  mend  them,  so  you  bear 
With  me,  and  render  you  a simple  tale 
Of  that  now  going  to  such  dismal  end. 

My  lords  did  one  day  stop  to  speak  with  me 
Of  Roman  griefs — 

Pompeianus.  We  well  remember  it. 
Marcia.  The  charges  which  my  lords  then 
left  in  trust 

With  me  to  Caesar’s  self  I truly  gave ; 

But  he  did  laugh,  and  put  them  lightly  off. 

And  shower  Oleander  all  the  more  with  gifts 
And  honors  rich  with  power;  until  at  last 
He  made  him  general  of  all  his  guards, 

Both  those  in  camp,  and  those  who  keep  his  gates 
And  inner  doors — and  now  conclusions  come. 
Within  the  hour  I heard  the  traitor  swear 
The  risen  sun  should  see  him  first  of  kings; 

And  sending  out,  he  straightway  set  the  mob 
To  trumpeting.  And  then  were  Ciesar  lost, 

But  that  I ran  and  warned  him,  and  with  tears 
And  prayers  to  re-enforce  my  argument, 

Had  Burbo  and  his  swordsmen  man  the  gates 
In  place  of  doubtful  guards;  and  doing  so, 

By  happy  chance,  they  shut  the  traitor  in. 

And  there  he  is. 

Burrhus.  O,  excellent,  and  most 
Duteous! 
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Marcia.  Ay,  my  lords,  'twas  Caesar  saved! — 
And  now,  will  you  but  help  me,  I will  do 
The  other  half  of  duty — that  to  Rome. 
Pompeianus.  There  is  contagion  in  her  con- 
fidence! 

Marcia.  You  know  Fadilla? 

Burrhus.  Yes,  we  know  her  well. 

Marcia.  See  how  the  bad  does  often  mix 
itself 

In  our  affairs  to  give  them  happy  turn. 
Commodus  did  but  now  refuse  the  prayer 
I made  him  on  my  knees,  that  Burbo  take 
Oleander’s  head,  and  serve  it  to  the  mob; 

So  should  the  mutiny  be  quickest  closed. 

One  hope  remains— Fadilla’s  voice  with  mine 
May  win  what  mine  alone  could  not. 

Antoninus.  She  must 

Forgive  him  first. 

Marcia.  Ah,  good  my  lords,  she  is 

A Christian  now,  and  dying. 

Antoninus.  How  then  canst 

Thou  have  a hope?  Her  beauty  gone,  she  may 
Not  move  him  more. 

Marcia.  My  lord,  I know  him  best. 

The  other  self,  in  him  not  less  than  us, 

Sets  racking  devils  on  him  in  his  sleep. 

So,  not  infrequent,  I have  seen  him  from 
His  dreams  come  rushing  back  to  wakeful  life, 
And  cower  behind  his  outstretched  quivering 
hands, 

The  while  he  cried  to  her  by  proper  name, 

As  children  cry  release  from  punishment — 

Is’t  not  enough,  my  lords?  Or  shall  I say 
I too  have  known  the  sickness  called  remorse, 
Which  by  its  stings  and  stabs  in  oddest  times, 
And  modes  immedicable,  does  but  prove 
The  conscience  in  us  yet.  I know  its  signs 
And  gestures,  look  and  voice,  its  turns  and 
tricks. 

And  when  its  spasms  strike,  like  arrows  sped, 
The  sore  and  tender  places  of  the  soul. 

And  more,  my  lords,  to  make  confession  dumb, 
I know  that  pardon  is  its  only  cure. 

Antoninus  (oswfo).  She  may  be  right.  [Aloud.] 
Fair  mistress,  count  us  friends 
To  your  intent;  and  what  we  can  we  will 
To  help  you. 

Marcia.  O,  it  is  a simple  part, 

But  honorable.  Only  gain  me  time 
To  see  Fadilla,  and  with  her  repass 
The  palace  gate  before  the  war  arrives 
And  shuts  us  out. 

Burrhus.  That  has  an  easy  look. 

I know  a lane  to  take  us  to  the  front, 

And  there  we’ll  speak  until  the  mob  refuse 
To  hear  us. 

Pompeianus.  Let  us  go — I never  thought 
To  run  again. 

Burrhus.  Nor  I. 

Pompeianus.  Is  that  the  way  ? 

Burrhus.  Follow  me — here! 
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[Exeunt  Burrhus  and  Pompeianus.  An- 
toninus takes  Marcia's  hand. 

Antoninus.  Have  I been  rude,  then  much  I 
crave  your  grace. 

Rome  by  a woman  saved  would  still  be  Rome. 

[ Exeunt . 

Scene  4. — Chamber  in  the  Palace . Commodus 

upon  a couch  playing  with  a lute.  Courtiers 

in  attendance . Noise  of  a battle  heard  at  in- 
tervals outside. 

1 Courtier.  Hark,  how  the  tumult  deepens 
at  the  gate! 

2 Courtier.  'Tis  bloody  war.* 

3 Courtier.  But  see!  There  lies  he  calm 
As  in  the  universe  such  dreadful  thing 

As  danger  were  not.  [ Uproar  without. 

O great  Jupiter! 

Commodus.  Here,  one  of  you. 

1 Courtier.  He  calls— stay,  I'll  attend. 

[He  goes  to  Commodus. 

Commodus.  You  spoke  of  some  Bacchantes 
come  to  Rome.  [Quick  swell  of  the  fight. 

2 Courtier.  Hear  him!  Ye  gods! 

3 Courtier.  The  battle  holds  my  ear. 

2 Courtier.  Is’t  courage? 

3 Courtier.  No  ; 'tis  madness. 

Commodus.  You  did  speak, 

I think,  of  dancing  girls  from  Cyprus  come, 

And  noising  all  the  town. 

1 Courtier.  Yes,  good  my  lord. 

Commodus.  Have  them  engaged  for  me. 

1 Courtier.  It  shall  be  done. 

[Exit  Courtier. 

2 Courtier.  O,  if  'tis  madness,  he  will  die 
in  it! 

3 Courtier.  He  has  us  all  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. [ Uproar  contin  ues. 

Enter  Marcia  and  Fadilla. 

Marcia.  O Caesar — dear  my  Caesar! 

[She  kneels  by  him. 

2 A famine  was  the  cause  of  the  riot  which  result- 
ed in  Oleanders  fall. — Crkvikr.  Hist.  Mom.  Emp. 

To  the  same  effect  Gibbon  says : 

“Pestilence  and  famine  contributed  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  first 
could  only  be  imputed  to  the  just  indignation  of 
the  gods;  but  a monopoly  of  corn,  supported  by 
the  riches  and  power  of  the  minister  (Oleander), 
was  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sec- 
ond. The  popular  discontent,  after  it  had  long  cir- 
culated in  w hispers,  broke  out  in  the  assembled  cir- 
cus. The  people  quitted  their  favorite  amusements 
for  the  more  delicious  pleasure  of  revenge,  rushed 
in  crowds  toward  a palace  in  the  suburbs — one  of 
the  imperial  retirements — and  demanded  with  clam- 
ors the  head  of  the  public  enemy.... The  tumult 
became  a regular  engagement,  and  threatened  a gen- 
eral massacre.  The  pretorians  at  length  gave  way, 
oppressed  with  numbers,  and  the  tide  of  popular 
fury  returned  with  redoubled  violence  against  the 
gates  of  the  palace  where  Commodus  lay,  dissolved 
in  luxury,  and  alone  unconscious  of  the  civil  war.’* 
— Gibbon.  Chapter  iv. 
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Commodus.  Why  so  pale? 

Enter  1 Courtier  in  alarm . 

2 Courtier.  How  goes  the  fight? 

1 Courtier.  The  guards  retreat  within 
The  gates,  which  hardly  to  their  hinges  cling. 
Marcia.  Dear,  dear  my  lord,  he  says  the 
gates  give  way. 

Commodus.  Thou  foolish!  [To  Courtier.] 
Hence,  and  bid  Cleander  come. 

Marcia.  * O Caesar,  ’tis  of  him  I wish  to  speak ; 
Nor  I alone.  [She  takes  Fadilla  to  him . 

This  other  has  a word 
I pray  you,  Caesar,  hear. 

Commodus  (sitting  up).  Death  ne’er  himself 
So  perfect  looked!— And  with  my  father’s  eyes, 
So  crying  piteous  I would  turn  from  them, 

But  cannot. — Ah!  to  upbraid  me,  com’st  thou? 
Fadilla.  O Caesar— brother!  I have  come 
from  calm 

Of  cloister  life,  a Christian,  prayerful 
For  all  the  sinful  world.  To  serve  and  save 
You  I am  here. 

Commodus.  Thou! 

Fadilla.  Well  indeed  the  last 

Of  life  were  this  wise  spent! 

[She  staggers.  He  rises  and  catches  her. 
Commodus.  Nay,  lean  on  me. 

Fadilla.  My  brother,  all  Rome  armed  is  at 
thy  gates. 

And  thou  art  lost  unless  Cleander  die. 

Hear  what  he  has  done. 

[Increase  of  noise  without. 
Hear  the  people  cry 
For  justice  on  the  traitor. 

Commodus.  Ju  piter ! 

And  this  from  her?  — Aud  with  her  dying 
breath  ? 

Fadilla.  I charge  him  so,  and  bid  the  battle 
bear 

Me  witness.  Know  thou  now— God  grant  it 
soon 

Enough! — this  madness  of  revolt  hath  come 
Of  wrongs  by  him  devised  to  break  the  heart 
Of  Roman  patience. 

Enter  Burbo  in  full  armor. 

Burbo.  Hail,  Ca?sar!  I bring 

A call  for  you. 

[Commodus  gives  Fadilla  to  Marcia. 

3 “lie  ( Commodus)  would  have  perished  in  this 
supine  security  had  not  two  women,  his  eldest  sis- 
ter ( Fadilla ) and  Marcia,  the  most  favored  of  his 
concubines,  ventured  to  break  into  his  presence. 
Bathed  in  tears,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  they 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  with  all  the  pass- 
ing eloquence  of  fear,  discovered  to  the  affrighted 
Emperor  the  crimes  of  the  minister,  the  rage  of  the 
people,  and  the  impending  ruin,  which  in  a few  min- 
utes would  have  burst  over  his  palace  and  person. 
Commodus  started  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and 
commanded  that  the  head  of  Cleander  should  be 
thrown  out  to  the  people.  The  desired  spectacle  in- 
stantly appeased  the  tumult.” — Gibbon.  Chapter  iv. 


Commodus.  W bat,  beaten  ? Thou  and  they 
Whom  yesterday  I would  have  put  afield 
Against  the  Julian  larks?  But  now  in  flight 
Before  a mob  ? 

Burbo.  The  mob?  [Laughing.]  Tush!  Bare 
of  face 

And  throat  and  body  they,  and  fighting  them 
Is  merely  taking  step,  with  shield  advanced, 

And  thrusting  thus— and  thus— an  ancient  trick ! 

To  us  the  mob!  But,  Csesar,  I do  bid 
You  wake  to  treachery. 

Commodus.  To  treachery  ? 

Burbo.  The  Prefect  of  thy  guard4  against 
the  need 

Withholds  his  legions. 

Commodus.  Ye  immortal  gods, 

Let  loose  and  blast  the  ingrate  with  thy  quick 
Consuming  fires!  O,  I remember  now 
With  what  ado  of  love,  and  plausible 
Fair-seeming  show  of  duty,  he  did  win 
The  prefecture!  Of  mobs  he’d  make  an  end— 
This  one  outside  my  gates  he’d  tread  in  mire 
Of  blood  so  deep  ’twould  ne’er  take  root  again — 
And  I did  sign! — Fadilla,  have  thy  will — 

His  fate  is  overdue.  [To  Burbo.]  Where  keeps 
he  now  ? 

Burbo.  Upon  the  roof,  my  Cffisar,  triply 
fenced 

With  guards  which  should  be  thine. 

Commodus.  A thing  for  swift 

And  certain  deed! — Go  bring  his  head  to  me! 
Hearest  thou  ? Speed  ! — Ay — but — would  I 
were  by 

To  see  his  dying! — Burbo,  do  thou  watch, 

And  note  his  changes— hear  what  last  he  says — 
Observe  if  light  or  hard  his  parting  be, 

Or  brave  or  fearful.  Get  thee  wings.  Away* 
Marcia.  With  all  its  dripping,  I do  kiss  thy 
hand.  kisses  Burbo’s  hand. 

Commodus.  Not  cowering  quails,  but  royal 
game,  Death  hunts 

With  baying  hounds  to-day.  [To  Courtiers.] 
Bring  sword  and  shield! 

I’ll  meet  him  armed,  and  die,  if  die  I must. 

In  sort  to  live  a braggart’s  boast  upon 
His  grinning  lips. — Be  off — nor  loiter  so! 

[A  Courtier  runs  out.  Commodus  turns 
to  Fadilla. 

Her  gaze  does  turn  my  mood  to  tearful  grief, 

And  teach  a love  which  I have  lived  to  this 
Unknowing. — Good  friends,  bear  her  to  yon 
couch. 

[Attendants  obey  him.  He  follows  them , 
and  stands  by  her. 

This  is  not  dying— or  was  never  death 

4 Prefect  of  the  Guard — literally,  General  of  the 
Pretorian  Legions. 

Cleander  degraded  the  office  to  pave  the  way  to 
it  himself.  He  made  and  unmade  such  Prefects  at 
his  pleasure;  he  had  one  for  five  days,  and  another 
for  six  hours.  At  last  he  obtained  the  place  him- 
self.— Crevier.  Hist.  Rom.  Emp. 
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So  gentle— or  ’tis  meant  to  show  me  what 
It  should  be.  Stay— a moment  ere  thou  go— 
And  tell  me  I am  pardoned. 

Fadilla.  As  would  Christ- 

Forgiven  ! [Fadilla  dies. 

Enter  Burbo,  with  Oleander’s  head. 


Burbo.  Lo,  Caesar!  I bring  you  peace! 
[Commodub  takes  the * head  and  holds  it  up 
befoi'e  him. 

Marcia.  My  lord,  a wondrous  specious  tongue 
it  had. 


Thy  workmen  coin  not  silver  pieces  half 
As  artfully  as  it  when  pleased  did  coin 
The  basest  lies. 

[ Tumult  without.  Commodub  takes  the  head 
to  a table , and  setting  it  on  the  neck , draws 
a chair  before  it. 

Commodub.  For  this  together  grew 
We  statured men.  Open,  eyes!  Answer, tongue! 
Tell  me  of  that  which  was  so  lately  life. 

Where  is  it  now?  and  what,  if  'tis  at  all? 

Can" it  be  down,  some  serving  quality, 

In  lawless  current  blowing  with  the  air, 

A breath’s  sweet  virtue  here,  or  there  a blight 
Of  poison ? Dost  thou  hear  me?  Or  did  Death, 
With  grim  compassion  touched,  open  a gate 
On  noiseless  hinges  swung,  and  let  it  hence 
To  live  a better  being  or  a worse? 

I do  bid  thee — I,  Caesar — break  the  law 
Which  ’gainst  me  speechless  locks  thy  purple 
lips — 

Yes  or  no— speak!— Is  there  another  life? 

[ Tumult  without. 
Marcia.  O dear  my  lord!  [clasping  his  knees] 
— my  Caesar — save  thyself 
This  favoring  time. 

Commodub  (to  the  head).  I lifted  thee  above 
Thy  station.  Nay,  I bent  the  stubborn  world, 
And  set  thy  foot  upon  it.  At  thy  word, 

In  whisper  said,  the  millions  crouching  quaked. 
Now  not  a sign? — Go  to,  thou  thrice  damned 
clod! 

Enrich  some  lentil  patch  of  teeming  earth, 

Or  feed  a weed,  or  paint  a lily's  cup, 

Of  uses  last. — My  Burbo,  thine  it  is — 

Take  now,  and  throw  it  to  the  swine  without. 
’Twill  stay  their  grunting  for  the  time  at  least. — 
[ To  Courtier. ] My  sword. — Stay,  Burbo!  Died 
he  like  a man? 

Burbo.  Ay,  like  a man,  my  Ctesar. 
Commodub.  This  one  died 

Forgiving  me.  What  man  would  do  as  much? 

[Exit  Burbo  with  the  head.  Com  modus  re- 
mains by  the  couch , playing  with  the  point 
of  his  sword,  and  looking  at  Fadilla. 


Enter  Courtier. 

Courtier.  The  mob  is  gone. 

Commodub.  I thought  so. — This  poor  dead 
One  shall  to  lovers  of  her  sect,  that  they 
May  bury  lier.  Thou,  Marcia,  sbalt  attend 
The  rites. 
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Marcia.  I will,  my  lord.* 

Commodub.  Put  up,  good  sword ; 

For  yet  I have  a time  to  ripen  in. 

[To  Courtier.]  The  Fates  relent.  Return  it 
whence  it  came.  [Curtain  falls. 


iriftl)  Ulan. 

ACT  y. 

Scene  1. — Under  the  walls  of  Rome.  Marcus 
and  other  Captains  seated. 

Enter  Maternus. 

Maternus.  Hail,  comrades!  Hail,  and  hearty 
cheer  to  each 
And  all  of  you! 

[ They  rise  and  press  him  with  their  greetings. 

The  morn  before  the  Nones 
Of  April  this;  and  there,  the  trysting  gate 
Of  old  Flaminius.  Thanks  each  to  each. 

And  thanks  to  Cybele,  and  solemn  vows. — 

And  now,  my  brothers — such  you  are  in  faith 
As  well  as  fortune— unto  other  time, 

The  day  of  golden  leisure,  let  us  pass 
All  mention  of  the  road,  nor  think  of  else 
Than  that  which  waits  us  urgent  to  be  done. 

And  of  our  soldiers  first. 

Marcus.  They  swarm  the  streets. 

Maternus.  Have  they  the  meeting-place? 
Marcus.  They  have. 

Maternus.  And  arms  and  uniforms? 

Marcus.  They’ll  come  for  them  to-night. 
Maternus.  Have  they  the  word? 

Marcus.  Ay,  captain. 

Matehnub.  You  know,  my  Marcus,  I do  rest 
on  you 

As  on  myself. — They  smiled,  I think  you  said? 
Was  that  their  spirit?  Did  their  faces  flush? 
Spake  they  quick,  sharp?  And  when  they  took 
your  hand, 

Thought  you  if  closed  their  fingers  thus— and 
thus — 

As  itching  for  the  sword?  You  know  there  are ! 
Who  dash  you  with  their  doubts,  and  crawling  go 
To  tasks  heroic.  I do  stamp  them  vile. 

For  look  you  all,  my  brethren,  they  have  want 
Of  minds  resolved;  and  in  the  heated  seethe 
Of  action,  when  the  winging  chances  all 
The  fiercer  fan  their  pinched  and  fear-washed 
cheeks, 

And  comes  the  crisis  with  its  thunder  clap, 

They  stop  to  think,  and  with  themselves  debate; 
And  then  the  gods  do  hiss,  and  slip  their  dooms, 
And  shoot  them  swift  into  the  weakling’s  hell. 
Marcus.  I judged  them  good  of  spirit. 
Maternus.  Stay  they  so. 

My  captains,  then  will  we  a deed  to  sound 
All  Wonder’s  brassy  pipes. — But  part  we  now. 

1 Captain.  Hold,  comrades— a word.  There 

6 The  Christians  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  great 
peace  under  Com  modus,  credit  for  which  ia  given 
to  Marcia. — Crevjkr.  /list.  Rom.  Emp. 
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must  always  be  a Caesar.  Will  not  Maternu9 
do  for  us? 

2 Captain.  Why  not? 

1 Captain.  If  that’s  your  mind,  let’s  say  so, 
and  give  him  hands  on  it. 

Captains.  Ay,  every  hand!  Live  Maternus! 

[All  gice  him  their  hands,  and  with  such  speech- 
es as.  We  are  with  you, ! — Count  on  vs! 
Maternus.  Again,  good  rest,  my  brethren. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Marcus. 
Marcus.  When  with  my  hand  he  played,  I 
thought  I saw 

Suspicion  in  his  eyes.  A little  while, 

And  he  and  I were  one ; but  now  to  brush 
Great  Caesar  from  his  throne!  I’ll  watch  a time 
To  loose  the  feathers  in  his  soaring  wing. 

Truly  as  men  get  up  in  dreams  of  state, 

The  loves  they  once  did  cherish  turn  to  hate. 

[Exit. 


Scene  2. — A royal  chamber.  Commodus  seated 
upon  a couch.  Children  upon  the  couch  asleep. 

Commodus.  How  soft  the  air!  A feather 
dropt  would  plunge 
It  like  a stone;  and  all  my  senses  swim 
In  it  immerged,  uncertain  where  to  find 
Their  qualities,  whether  here  on  this  shore 
Of  life  awake,  or  there  on  that  of  life 
Asleep.  I’ll  call  the  truants  back.— But  soft! 

[He  looks  at  the  children. 
They  are  so  still ! All  sleep  should  be  like  theirs, 
A going  to  some  dusky  land  to  have 
Ourselves  made  o’er  again. 

[He  moves  quietly  to  one  side . 

Ho,  there — without! 

Enter  Courtier. 

Courtier.  I thought  my  lord  did  call. 

Commodus.  What  is  the  hour? 


[He  resumes  seat  upon  the  couch. 
Courtier.  The  sun  is  up,  my  lord. 
Commodus.  Have  I so  stretched 

The  night  ? A peaceful  night  it  must  have  been. 
I did  not  even  dream.  From  such  a sleep 
To  pleasure — then  from  pleasure  back  to  sleep — 
I want  no  more  of  being. — What  is  set 
For  me  to  day  ? 

Courtier.  The  Masque  of  Cybele. 
Commodus.  ’Tis  on  ere  this. 

Courtier.  They  say  ’twas  ne’er  so  fine. 
The  city  joins  the  sport  with  loyal  will. 
Commodus.  The  wounds  a public  takes  heal 
wondrous  fast. 

A holiday  will  cure  them.— Pass  we  that. 
Courtier.  The  dancing  girls  from  Cyprus 
wait  your  will. 

Commodus.  Have  they  been  seen? 

Courtter.  Ay. 

Commodus.  Tell  me  how  they  look. 

Courtier.  My  lord  has  seen  young  leopards 
at  their  play, 
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And  in  their  grace  of  action  quite  forgot 
Their  fiercer  moods  of  nature.  So  these  girls. 
At  sight  of  them  in  frolic  of  the  dance, 

I only  asked  to  see  again  and  soon. 

Commodus.  Well,  have  them  ready. 
Courtier.  When  ? 

Commodus.  By  the  third  hour. 

Courtier.  Where,  my  lord? 

Commodus.  In  our  hall  of  state— and  bring 
Me  word  when  time  is  up. 

Courtier.  I will,  my  lord. 

Commodus.  And  hark!  I want  the  lazy  mean- 
while filled. 

Courtier.  Music,  my  lord  ? 

Commodus.  Not  music;  for  ’tis  sleep’s 

Best  minister,  and  I have  come  from  sleep 
But  now. 

Courtier.  My  lord  must  name  what  most 
he  wants. 

Commodus.  Then  bring  me  wine,  and  in  a 
crystal  cup— 

Red  wine  alive  with  ^Etna’s  lava-glow. 

[Courtier  looks  at  the  children . 
Courtier.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  they  be 
removed  ? 

Commodus.  Come  nearer,  friend — I would 
not  waken  them. 

In  your  ear.  You  may  some  day  do  a deed 
To  strike  you  from  the  list  which  Slumber 
keeps 

Of  those  it  loves. 

Go  not  to  doctors  then ; 

Nor  send  witch-women  to  the  fields  for  herbs; 
But  find  where  children  haunt,  and  there  unman, 
And  with  them  laugh  and  play,  and  when  at 
last 

They  lay  them  down  to  rest,  do  you  the  same. 
Then  Innocence,  which  keeps  the  golden  key 
Of  sleep,  and  waits  on  them,  will  wait  on  you. 

A happy,  happy  time  it  is  for  them, 

And  it  were  pitiful  were  we  to  rob 

Them  of  it.  Come,  then— gently—  [he  turns  to 

children  at  the  moment  of  exit] — so. — Adieu! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  3.  — Street.  People  passing  in  holiday 
garb. 

Enter  Maternus  and  Marcus  in  pretorian  uni- 
forms, and  armed,  helms,  swords,  and  shields. 

Maternus.  My  Marcus,  where  we  sat  awhile 
ago, 

Our  people,  passing  by,  gave  us  salute, 

Until  it  seemed  to  me  the  very  air 
Did  pall  and  hango’erweighted  with  the  word— 
Death!  Death!  I think  wo  could  have  some- 
thing had 

Les9  loud  with  warning.  Marked  you  e’er  a bee 
Go  humming  by  but  of  its  sting  you  thought? — 
Howbeit,  'tis  an  error  too  far  gone 
For  mending,  if  we  would. — What  is  the  hour? 
Marcus.  I think  it  is  the  third. 
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Maternus.  Thou’rt  slow— or  it 

May  chance  to  be  my  patience  wears  a spur. 

[He  shades  his  eyes  and  looks  upward . 
I saw  the  heralds  of  the  sun  at  dawn, 

When  first  they  shook  their  lances  in  the  sky; 
Then  came  the  sun  himself;  and  as  he  rose, 

A single  cloud  of  more  than  fleecy  white, 
Asleep  above  me,  like  a ship  becalmed, 

Did  sudden  start,  and,  ship-like,  softly  sail 
Away  to  him.  Some  god  then  did  suggest 
My  fortune  in  the  cloud.  I stood  to  see 
What  came  of  it;  and  as  they  nearer  drew, 

The  cloud  did  slowly  change  from  white  to 
pink, 

And  then  to  rosy  red ; a veil  of  flame, 

At  last  it  hid  the  glorious  burning  disk, 

And  in  a vermeil  shade  I wondering  stood. 

An  instant— then  the  brightness  broke  again, 
And  upward  rose  the  sun,  and  onward  sailed 
The  cloud — on— on — until,  in  perfect  peace, 

It  passed  from  view  adown  the  morning  sky — 
And  I did  cry  for  joy. 

[A  Soldier  in  pretorian  garb  goes  by. 
Soldier.  Death! 

Maternus.  Did  you  hear, 

My  Marcus  ? 

Marcus.  He  is  for  the  rendezvous. 
Maternus.  Doubtless— and  so,  by  this,  are 
all  of  ours.  - 

I fancy  them  on  every  pave  in  Rome 
Toward  the  palace  faced.  Let  us  the  same. 

[They  face  about. 
Marcus.  Some  masquers  come! 

Maternus.  They  make  the  street  alive. 

[They  draw  aside  while  a procession  passes, 
shouting , singing , and  with  trumpets  and 
banners , and  in  grotesque  disguises. 

Marcus.  Say  you  we  fall  in  as  a part  of  them? 
Maternus.  Yes,  I am  ready. — O ye  holy  gods, 
Who  truly  love  the  brave,  go  with  us  now ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  4. — Hall  of  state  in  Imperial  Palace. 
Throne  in  centre,  curtained  right  and  left. 

Enter  Officers,  with  lion's  skin  and  dub  of 
Hercules. 

Officers.  Make  way  for  Caesar!  Caesar 
comes — make  way! 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  after  them  Court- 
iers, Gladiators,  and  Charioteers.  Bur- 
ro conspicuous.  After  them , Commodus  in 
pretorian  uniform , Marcia  on  his  arm.  With 
her  he  ascends  the  throne. 

Commodus  (to  Marcia).  Shall  they  begin  ? 
Marcia.  If  ’ tis  your  pleasure,  good  my  lord. 
Commodus  (to  Officers).  Bid  them  come. 
Enter  Queen  of  Bacchantes,  and  kneels  befoie 
Commodus. 

Queen.  O mighty  Caesar!  Cyprus  sends  her 
love 

To  you,  and  there  was  never  love  like  hers. 
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[She  rises  and  claps  her  hands.  Music. 
Enter  Bacchantes,  as  priestesses  of  Aph- 
rodite, and  dance. 

Enter  Maternus  and  Marcus. 
Maternus  (aside).  Accursed  tyrant!  Art  thou 
met  at  last? 

And  as  I prayed  ? Upon  thy  curtained  throne  ? — 
Amidst  thy  guards? — In  lap  degenerate? — 

Set  round  with  trinketry  forbid  to  kings 
And  common  gods?  O happy,  happy  chance! 
My  Marcus,  calm  thy  joy,  as  I will  mine, 

And  let  us  to  the  dais  with  air  of  ease 
To  vouch  us  of  the  guard,  and  here  of  right.— 
Thy  sword — be  jealous  of  the  scabbard’s  clasp. 
Marcus.  ’Tis  ready — free. 

Maternus  (aside).  Remember,  mine  the  band 
To  strike  the  blow;  and  then,  the  freeze  of  fear 
Upon  them— sovereign  moment  when  the  gods 
Do  give  the  many  to  the  cherished  few!— 

Back  to  the  gates  run  thou,  and  call  on  ours, 
And  show  them  where  their  oft-dreamt  joy- 
ance  lies. 

Let’s  done  with  words— let’s  on! 

Marcus  (aside).  I do  believe 

Him  fortune-favored?  It  is  time  for  me 
To  make  a choice.  Yon  fellow  looks  as  he 
Were  Caesar  born.  He  has  the  throne  and 
odds — 

I’ll  take  to  him. 

[As  they  adtance , Marcus  speaks  to  a courtier. 

My  friend,  love  you  your  king? 
Courtier.  Who  questions? 

Marcus.  Death ! 

Courtier.  Death  ! Death  ! — A stranger 
thou! — 

Ho,  Burbo!— Caesar! — Here  is  mystery — 
Treachery. — Guard,  guard! 

[Confusion.  Women  scream— guards  rush 
from  behind  the  curtains,  and  post  them- 
selves around  the  throne.  Commodus 
rises.  Maternus  draws  his  sword. 

Maternus.  O thou  traitor,  less 
To  me  than  universal  human  kind, 

As  thou  didst  call  on  death,  death  shall  thou 
have — 

Ay,  with  godsend  quick  to  hell! 

[//,-  stabs  Marcus. 
Marcus.  Ca\sar  saved— 

Maternus  lost!  [Dies. 

Maternus.  Lost!  O,  the  world  is  lost! 

And  hope’s  sweet  promises!  and  martial  dreams 
Of  helmed  war,  and  conquests  empire-crown- 
ed!— 

And  O,  poor,  poor  wife!  This  the  meed  of  all 
Thy  toil  and  faithfulness?— But  boots  it  naught 
So  Caesar  keeps  me  instant  company. 

[He  dears  a space. 

Gladiators— guards— Cresar!  Look— behold 
Maternus! 

Buiibo.  Thou  Maternus? — ’Tis — ’tis  so! 

My  Caesar — Caesar,  ’ware,  and  out  with  sword, 
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Or  take  you  hence  on  wings. 
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(‘vi  r ot  av hq^Vyr  i*  to  Mamo  for  it  at  1 tore  ohder  $ny  system  nhr>l:  fail,  and .poh 
three  hove  gone  wrong*  in  Ireland  iVies  of  all  ponies  rmi.*t  Ik-  impofexti,  the 

The  repllficaiioit  of  j&li&  \sys|enp  under  tru^  suppieuieot  of  ag:i*ieu1tuve,  tl/e  true 
which  agricultural  industry-  was  pursued  eoricomnaut  of  |>o*i>ant  propriedoi-sbip. 
naturally  and  properly  claimed  first  at-  Without,’  ft?  th&  the. 

teptioxh  But  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  ittentmit  devqted  to  the  #gi^culttifad  ftr- 
*'>y'-v:F  \ dustry  of  Ireland,  the  conditions  under 

>Vhuih  if  • - ok  'piicsj*^,  aftd'’..the' ' l£gi$tati vre 
w faf4n$  uft£ttad  for  ; its  revival,  3 am  <tf 
ojrifti on.  thof  pdrete detit  he 

aiftneved  qftl,v  htT  tlint  <1  i verjftft oa lion  qf 

wih wifteh 

/ _ , * .-.  : •? :'  bar*  Ts&  to  pros’ 

‘ perity ^^feewh^v 

>■  Pqeis  jandrhe^ 

'\  Drieians  have  in 

^ ‘K  their  free, 

| and  easy  way  ex- 

iV'/.  ajrgnernted  the  ma- 

Jr ‘ t^mlpr6s'j[>erity  of 

.Jr  ancieht  Ireland 

jjT  Mush  of  the  sp  leit- 

^5^..  dor . attributed  to 

•teajfr'*  Kellte  Uiuj^x  and 

bishops  and  hard* 
fade?*  lOidei  jJ.Vi  >'oId  light  of  btsbirteftt 
re^ rc.tr  JB til  rth^  ver r research  has  put 

fxvy-ond  c.U  dtmhi.  that  beneath  tho  eqiag- 
^r&vi'0T>5>  of  rhf  joh/c  ami  «qngr  there  Idy  a 
i\\i id. substratum  of  f ru f h* 
Thus  the  publicailo^i  hr 
V ft  Far!  iamen  tafy  rqrmq  i*r 

a?  oil  of  the  i niiiiertse  j wit 
JJL  > f 'cv  ion  sly  almost;  nhex* 

% phired  mass  of  legal  ih- 

known  as  the 

\ * BreUon  Laws’*  hiis  v^- 

*^k.  ihed  the  ftu‘t  t’iiat  at  a 
4(qie  when  Britons  were 
most  nakedsij  vagt>s  the 
. in 

wemlip.i  w • aiid -1J  rh\h  »s  v if:  thq^r  « h<  « v 

h* < • t u f-vf , ' % - y B reiVq ct  hi stsi:  o htu4 n d 'Avitii 


.axfnrK< . 

,\SV  lijjUBUOXjM'. 


the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
Resides  the^e  tlVcWo 


fi  mV  that  irihiite;  was  paid 
;tp  :a>  large  extent  Ip  eloAkA 
tunics,.  and 

i*J  W0oH et ..»  a M'd  1 i a - 
pp  omnu  fapia  r*\  %H  i t*?i 

some  Imiwn,  scnhe  R‘HBpicd 
With  puvpfe  spnie  with 
hud  somk  with  gold.  Wo 
am  see  for  ourselves  some- 
thing of  ay  Hat  was  dorm 


iM'blih 

are many  line  ■spejfeh^^’s'.'iit'’ 
Trm)  iy  C Adjnge . D lib) h ♦ . an d 
in  flic  British ,Husesun,  Lou 
don.  A i'ew  illustrations  o i 
this antique  Irish  iuanuhtc- 
Uiro  \u ay  he  inlevestinjr.  1 
thcreftny  latuic*  A>f 

vvluit  the.  Tam 

brooch; ditty ■ : ’<2(t-oWK.  -j^f1 , ^CJ^ir  Jjgr,  - ■ 
and  the  shrine  a)  St.  Patrick's 
BaD. 

It.  is  irliffio.ult  hv  examine 


twelve  hundred  years  Ruf 
m^i/d  work,  it*  good  in  , 
ieriai  And  dysRnk 
«:e 

*>f  a Adli 

eofho  'dowo  tA  U*  from  ilb> 
period*  Man  y of  Vhcw 
ar-  rough . hut  many  iita 
rieit  in  material  in 

deri-jpi,  and  exquiriUdy  skil- 
ful m w n r km  ansi  A p„  Sti rue 
were  found  deep  below  the 
surface  o.F  our  bogs,  where 
probably  they  wei^e  dropped 
m flight.  ami  got  gradually 
esteemd  wdh  peiil  lu  the  sfow 
hix<?5^  of  iktfHiliriss,  Others: 
wart>teuud  Vu^hueejtAtiib^r^ 
made  for  dhdr  i/fxtapfjciry  AiTcl 
tergotteu  ter-  'thure-  tlhVtj  - A 
thous&j i d years.  V ipd  q u<in- 

Ulie*  of  the  goM -work  were 
consigned  to  t f \#  et;ih>ibld> 

that  they  pihx^Ha^d  &y(d 
roe) ttnl  down  As  w \ic}i  hb 
^JttPVKi  Worth  6f  ancient 


tus  Erigyha,  .and  Virgil  ius. 
and  yet  fail  ip  4srnVfe  i#V 
cVincliKsidn  jointed  at  |iy 
President  Sullivan  (a  cool 
captipus.  and  1 earurd  ipijnrr- 
nyR  Riot  tlpy  social  life  of 
Keitie  I rdA lid  ’ ; was  Highly 
ot^initertA  A\ .'?  c ' y//  ■ 

During  the  Lmg  warn  that 
r fi 1 1 o w rd Rie  %$nt\ n 1 a n hi  va  - 
* i p)\  k pt  Srehtod  v : ;^;b  ‘ P 

uu  d i r i jj  ti  y it  m i it  )U?.v  relVp  A- 
mept  of  Irish  iilV’jyfnn r*l  - 
kJied  But  snti.u*} ir*w  fheRiv- 
o 1 .end  woollen  lnde-n tv/s  Ui  id 
iheih  jcrotiud.  , 

Tju  the  tijhMy  lhinl  ftmft.pt-- 
Henry  V]  { I.  couonehef'tj  the 
{ • > n *_*  d:y  l'  -jisi-o «VI  at 

hicks  on  Hrii  * tbh h h tu pi » I ri  Uil 
indiisiry.  i‘-v  |^| *S  M;.m! 
y e^ar  ;{ iHte 
pi-rt  Jt'hij.  WOvdh;  ?>;:  J 

* Trv^SiAi&iX^ • -ip7  : *f .'tee*. 

Av? vid ... ..  • 


line,  x riSfiss  AV  • - ,I\W> 

.Hn.VKJv,  AS1>  « VWflLBW  8 L3L£jf V 
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land.  Til;:  thirteenth  of  were  pmbibifed  ex\ioiH  to ' foreign  cuuin- 

ioiknvwl.  n\  the  same.  dfrecU'on.  alter  a re-  trms.  Strafford  s smwssi d%  ilm  Duke  of 
aital  that  ii  had  been  the  Orm  by 

mereh&uls  to  export  -yurrh.  goods  to  Eng*-  s-urm-ssfel  do  veto  intend  of  a Lome  trade, 
land  for  pvoi’C  thairA . T^ 

severed  from  the  Jjftglistt  ^56  tury f!d^|  measdvcshf desurue - 

woollen  applied  Jfctttk  :(i  '•;/£  n. ; r?>  . X [ ' ^ * A • • / y 

seizes  to  develop  their  fomga  t^nle  This  lu  reply  to  bddtyi^v from  boUr  English 
was  done  with  groat  success,  especially  in  Hovo^es  of  Parliament  complaining  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  great  Araeri-  King  William'  IIP  that  the  growing  man 
c&u  colonies  ? Rut  -with  ufaci  ure  of  cloth  in  Ireland  udorfeiyil 

with  the  trado  of  the  English, 
ww'dleu  man  ufacturersf  thit 
imwmreh  formally  pledged 
hi m&0  Ato  do  all  that  in 
him  lay  to  discourage  the 
wool  Ten  nmini  factures  of. 
Indandv*  Ae^r4t 
the  Irish  statute  k/wwiuv  &$ 

10  Wjlliam  IITv<^  h 

itryfe,  dutu^;  ; $i$$' 

Irish  woollens.  By  the  Eng- 
lish statute  JubW  h ?ia  10  and 

11  VP  itliam  1 II..  y 10.  the  ey : 

port  of  Irish  woollens  vya$ 
prohibited.  Armed  gruisers 
ware  siblKmcd  m Irish  potty 
and  £eas*  to  enforce  this  eic. 
actmeut  • (Tb$ Xrisli  wmajjfcn 
trade.  was  pul  under  weh 
df^biihfes  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  titan  u facto  re 
eyed  for  ho  nm  ci  nmiu  ijji  r 10  n „ 
wi  ill  e export  % En  g)  a h<l  ami 
abroad  wavs  absolutely  . p.riv 
iiihjjrtht  said  Etl-:. 

mu  ud  Burke ; ;"  the  v/Ji rtte 
woollen  tritely  of  Irel^pd> 
uaturai  staple  of  th*d  kingk 
dorn , was  dolibera tcly  iUr 
siroyecl . * *{  ■ The  res  id  t of 
•these  measures  was  \ 

|>£tui  Swift  descuibedv  ih 

igreaf  poVffci*  &nd  pa 
ihOK  the  yufft‘!*n>gij  of  l(W 
he '0iWrs  in  tlib  mtum&e- 
tfwnjjr  qiiatjm'-s  of  TldVtib 
fokVw  :$■ 

TheVr  nn  -fedduis  :/vi 

^Uliivd  Xcrnh  ^:Hi5 A 
hf>r  went  i\f  ti c rji atf  1 y\;:'-^nid 
he  c^ehT^h^d, 

'Sbycmy  ,y  : ' -A  fibU  m* 

1 iti  fh?r.Uiern  ©uthfe  add 
ib;  ^tUi  fh>uvishh:ig  5VvJc;l l>.li 

I- . ’ftr  Ay*pa/ftvei:  k,  ^ ■ 

!:•:  vt)ir  ^ ■ .••;• " 
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in  rti!«l  IHs|<  imlustvios,  aud  w*»  »« 

! <* !>•!■;! ted  ih  i$lf»  by  lir:  fall  in  prices 
and  bih<w  (inanciyl  dhpisfers  whtefi  m 
Ireland  followed  the  cessation  of  E«- 
ropwsan  wav:  It  wits  fv.rr.be?  aree  (cr- 
ated by  the  compeotian  of  foreign 
countries,  which  resulted  frdjtf  m- 
emtsftl  .facilities ■oT.toinssii,  ;uul  by  the 
iiitrodnetkm  into  England,  8eoUa«<I. 
and  Europe  of  improved  machinery 
and  processes,  Whatftw  or  wilder  fer 
is  to  hhitiie.  the  fact  ia  that  ifuimifac- 
turing  indnsiry,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, ai v lost  died  out.  Tlte  Wool- 
' IA»  aiftfm  fact  tires  became  almost  c.*- 
tiwcL  Workshops  and  mills  dosed. 
There  was  afibfher  ejtodua  of  artisans... 
The  f^C6outlie<:  was?  sme**  more  deserts 

trA?  over, 


almost  the  duly  maiiufiieluivs  that 
survived  w'Cre  £hhs& of  linen,  «f 
anddf  vfliiiihey.  ’ ■’  ', 

Ti,*e  .first  piaec  drjtvowjpA  the  f^hdinjj 
’'.^To're  llum  twenty;  {iidirsami  Irish  ipannfavt  tiring  industries  helriiijjs  to 
emigrated  to  AmenE*.  where  !h«y  lMped  the  Ihien  mmiutettire 
r>»  t*«uhl  u'plhc*^wi»t  •republic  of  the  West  'f  The  disruption  -of  the  cotton  imumfue- 
Other  Irish  industries  followed  the  fate  ture  conseqaent  on  the  American  civil 
nf  the  Irish  woulkm  i milch*  he  duftf. war  brought hiv’yajd  accession  of  hu&hiesA 
the  cKCH^ptfxm  Ikdsi^  tht‘  l(uendradv  t>f  Uh  to  Ubter.  With  the  cessation  of  iho  war 
stvt  and  the  hotter  trade  of  the  NmdUv 
io  lTTli  aod  J7S0  ihe>«  shaoiefuifj*  iiii-T 
jasc  rcsifittioijs  .vrre  re.indved.  t^fjrrdwd 
dtocrCMS  feared,  aind  distinguished  puU.» 
tidiitts  j>«ip1i»»K’d,  that  after  the  U;*s<- 
V>  long  ,i  shoe  the  traditions  of  maim 

fHCtnTiiijf  iudiistry  would  have  been  Josh.  jSSt  42L' 

Hui  it .w-tS  not  so.  The  ibsseried  “Coombfe’’  wr  • T** 

:m«>u  became  populous  ,nel  busy  again. 

Woollen  ti  mmefaciu  rbs-spr  u list.  up  in  Cork . 

Haiidmi,  ami  i’hinakihy  Cotton  umipi  ‘ • 

fnettiiy -ipriuii:'  up  in  Drogheda.  iVq>lsn 
...rsmfuclure  sprung  op  in  Dublin,  Irish 

rope.  'Paper-sti-ariuc.  yht**-m;ibmy . cod  ."ifyVj.k  - 

polh“r>  . sl|ii>  !*uiidiuc  Ciel  Cn-iau'-muin..  ’ : T r Mty  .*$&’ 

mg— these  and  a l<eii# iff  dtitey  ihitfidhid;  ^ 

lathit  r'isi'.leueea  arose  io  Itoblai 


jou  s line  on  Rixayaosox 


.(.'nilals- 
Hapvl- 

lotmtf  ' 'iuppipthdnted  {tgridhhun*!  euru 
tugs , Thd  spiiwiins-wtieel  spied  itj  thou- 

* H'W<i  iufl  Wof’!'-:it*,  Of  e.  A tsifl  oil']  Si‘n.  i ,i 

Un^te.Ti, 


in  hfUiut.  vj,i.  >i  p.2-15. 
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appeared  to  have  finally  perished  in 
the  new  “ great  famine"  of  1847.  But 
it  had  a birth  at  Blarney,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  in  1856  In  the  last  century 
the  then  proprietor,  Mr.  St.  James  St. 

John  Jeffrey,  started  a flax  factory: 
and  it  was  at  Blarney  (not  as  is  usu- 
ally supposed,  at  Belfast)  that  the  first 
machinery  was  set  up  in  Ireland  for 
spinning’  flax  yarns.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  these  machine-spun  yarns  were 
woven  into  cloth  and  sent  to  Portugal 
to  clothe  the  British  army  in  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.  Out  of  this  histor- 
ical flax-mill  has  arisen  the  present 
great  woollen  factory  of  Martin  Ma- 
hony Brothers,  in  which  power-looms 
for  weaving  flannels  and  tweed  looms 
with  boxes  were  first  employed  in  Ire- 
land.* I n 1862  further  improvements 
weir  acutely  observed  in  the  London 
Exhibition,  and  were  promptly  adopt- 
ed. The  Irish  broadcloth  trade  was 
practically  commenced. t The  famous 
“ Blarney  tweeds”  were  produced, 
which  now  compete  successfully  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  the 
choicest  fabrics  of  Scotland,  and  are 
fashionable  wear  in  New  York  and  in  of  Lucan,  near  Dublin,  commencing  with 
Melbourne,  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  only  eight  looms,  have  now  a fine  factory 
Vicuna.  They  are  of  the  finest  wool  and  and  well-deserved  prosperity.  Other  fac- 
perfeet  finish.  The  factory  covers  four  lories  sprang  into  existence  at  Navan  and 
acres,  employs  700  hands,  keeps  going  Athlone.  An  interesting  little  factory 
12,000  spindles,  and  disburses  £20,000  a was  created  at  Kilmacthomas,  in  the 
year  in  wages.  A village  of  nearly  a hun-  County  Waterford,  by  Lady  (now  Dowa- 
dred  well-built  houses  surrounds  the  fac-  ger  Marchioness  of)  Waterford,  for  the 
lory,  and  comprises  a population  of  more  purpose  of  giving  employment  on  her 
than  1500.  A co  operative  store,  a dining-  husband's  estate.  The  present  marquis 
hall,  a reading-room,  and  a school  supply  munificently  expended  £10,000  in  build- 
the  various  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  iugs  and  machinery.  Its  tweeds  sell  well, 
whole?  owes  its  prosperity  to  three  able  and  its  hands  earn  good  wages  by  good 
and  energetic  men.  Martin  Mahony,  the  work.  Messrs.  O'Brien  Brothers  have  re- 
head  of  the  firm,  was  said  to  be  the  best  cen fly  erected  a factory  at  Douglas,  near 
judge  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cork,  which  already  employs  300  hands, 
N icholas  Mahony  super)  utended  the  nmnu-  and  can  scarcely  keep  abreast  of  its  orders, 
facture.  Timothy  Mahony  developed  the  The  Irish  Woollen  Manufacturing  and  Ex 
trade.  All  were  men  of  rare  intelligence,  port  Company,  of  Dublin,  is  doing  excel  - 
of  sterling  integrity,  of  indomitable  eu-  lent  work  by  providing  markets  abroad, 
ergy.  Martin  has  passed  away.  Niello-  and  especially  in  America,  for  Irish  wool- 
las  and  Timothy  are  rich  in  wealth,  in  leu  goods.*  On  the  whole,  one  may  rea- 
honors,  and  in  achievements.  No  nobler  sonably  anticipate  a prosperous  future  for 
captain  of  industry  was  ever  bred  on  Irish  the  woollen  trade  <»f  Ireland, 
soil.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  great  in- 

But  this  great  Blarney  factory  was  only  digenous  industry,  that  of  butter  manu 
the  pioneer  of  the  revival  of  woollen  facture.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland 
manufacture  in  Ireland.  Messrs.  Hill,  have  serious  deficiencies,  but  they  are 

* Dr.  mini?*  Iiiiroductiou,  p.  15.  fot  the  P^‘uctiou  of  good 

+ lltuul-bouk  to  the  Irish  Section  of  the  Man-  * The  Irish  Woollen  Manufacturing  and  Export 
cheater  Exhibition,  p.  14  Company  2 FssherV*  Quay,  Dublin. 
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tlllVfc.  old  oWi er  W^ufe 

various*  raasdos,  ipv.  ' whS##- • ill ' • txoiic^tri^d' 
•a  re  more  or  legs,  to  be  bUuutfti.  and  are 
uCo  iiioro  or  lens  to  he  pi  tied;  Tritwli  agri- 
vMpUro  declined,  ifeire,  and  es- 

pecially the  dairy  fnruiing.  of  other  com\- 
ino5  itnjm^ved.  In  countries  ilie 

stale  intelligently Tosiomd  *ooh  improve- 
ment. lu  Ireliind  the  .state  did  nothing 

The  inm^ixsed 
irmandydicii4^ 


eiF^ctual  in  this  direction, 
facilities  of  transit  made  N< 
accessible  to  London  than  Munster*  and 
made  Ben  mark  as  accessible  as  Ireland. 
The  taste  of  the  consumers  changed  with 
Ihe  tintefc,  but  the  Cork  merchants  vrere 
to  adapt  themselves  ;to  such  changes;, 
•Eojr  these  and  other  imports  if.  came  to 
p&*s  tlnii  the  good,  aiid  holiest,  but  dirty 
GpriCiickin  could  not  hold 
its- : ground  against  the  dainty  roUW  of 
;5^riua?tdy  and  the  hennfiticalfy 
tins  of  Ben  mark,  The  well-^tllmt  luiiter 
m#£  dehghfeu  King  George  1Y\  w;cs  Wet 
tisule  for  the  freait  or  lightly  sjdted  both 
tecs  of  modem  h*ste.  The  Cbrk  iuer; 
pliant# ' iv*rc‘- IciKru g their  hold  cm 
butter.  The  very  excess  of  ruo^urepw-  awl  rich  l»vute^eousuHun^  population  of 
duces  h^rlni^'-’^lurih  yields  the  soundest  Great  Britain.  They  were  feuig.  driven 
hntter  111  the  World  .'Tii  one  by  one  from:  the  foreign  markets  in 
this  .naturjsl; '.Mytriiifagr  it.  adds  the  c(un-  whiyli  they  had  almost  a d>dhbOoiyj- \ . ; - The. 
;fejW$ir Afforded  by  close pnoC  .ou  tided*  waA- ?(shptt$(  ouly  toivth^  htfC^ 
mi  it  r to  vru>  w^altbiest;  of  ail  butler-con-  ter  ine-rohant*  of  Cork,  lmt  for  tbtfvdairy* 
’^dto to  the  >gro&t'*  hmncrs  of  bvlamL  Thy.  piohaer  pf  ^Wr- 
est shipping:  ports,-. and  tlm  benefit.  of  low  form  was  Mr.  John.  .(V.SuUi van,  of  the 
fryiglfts  and  rapid  eomnumicatiott  with  firm  of  0,  and:dr..fXBulJivait>-cd':Cork^  H& 
ell  rouulrtes.v  IVor  nearly-  two  bumired  s:nv  the  nf*e<?s.sfi;y  for  adapting  the  dual ify 
years  the  eUy  of.  Cork  lias  been  the  head-  anal form  of  the  supply  to  thcchangvd  o- 
«pmKor«  of  this  buluMry.  Mom  Ihdh  a,  flujrem^d#  of  the  demand,  dud  )bs 
hundred  years  ago  its  butte?  merchants  commercial  insight  wa*  backed  by  star- 
esUibiisle/il  u market  C/£  which  Ireland  <iy  personal  pluck.  lie;  developed  0 v/j-P 
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“Cork  Butter  Market  Act”  of  1884  was 
passed. 

This  act  freed  the  Cork  butter  trade 
from  restrictions  which,  however  reason- 
able and  salutary  a hundred  years  ago, 
had  become  obsolete  and  mischievous. 
Since  then  a revival  in  the  Cork  butter 
trade  has  taken  place.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
commercial  enterprise,  but  in  the  way  of 
dairy-farming  improvement.  The  meth- 
ods of  the  last  century  will  not  do  now. 
Sound  practical  technical  instruction  is 
wanting  in  this  manufacture,  as  in  every 
other  manufacture.  The  Munster  Dairy 
School  has  done  much  good  in  this  way 
for  Cork.  Canon  Bagot,  of  Kildare,  has 
done  still  greater  service  by  his  pamphlets, 
his  creameries,  and  his  educational  dairies. 
The  experience  of  Continental  countries 
shows  that  systematic  instruction  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  production  of  butter 
has  been  productive  of  the  best  results. 

I now  ask  my  readers  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  yet  another  great  indigenous 
Irish  industry — that  of  fishing.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a manufacturing  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  so  important  and  so  cog- 
nate that  I may  be  permitted  to  include 
it.  For  it  also  Ireland  has  exceptional 
suitabilities  and  advantages.  Ireland  has 
a coast  line  of  two  thousand  miles.  Its 
waters  teem  with  fish.  Its  harbors  are 
best  where  fish  is  most  abundant.  Its 
bays  are  the  best  spawning-grounds  in  the 
world.  Every  year  the  Irish  coasts  are 
thronged  by  enterprising  fishermen  from 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  Norway.  Mr.  Den- 
nis estimates  the  number  of  such  annual 
visitors  to  Irish  shores  as  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand.*  Ireland  gathers 
comparatively  little  of  this  “harvest  of 
the  sea.”  The  Irish  fish  which  reaches 
English  and  foreign  markets  is  rarely  the 
capture  of  Irish  hands.  In  other  coun- 
tries fishermen  grow  rich,  found  noble 
families,  as  in  Cornwall,  help  to  build 
up  great  cities  and  great  states,  as  in  Am- 
sterdam ; but  in  Ireland  fishermen  are 
amongst  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  a pov- 
erty-stricken country.  During  the  three 
best  months  of  last  year  there  was  little 
more  than  £100,000  worth  of  fish  landed 
in  Ireland,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  neighboring  island  secured  fish  to  the 
value  of  more  than  a million  and  a quar- 
• Industrial  Ireland , p.  47. 
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ter  sterling.*  In  a country  whose  shores 
teem  with  fish  it  is  difficult  to  get  fresh 
fish  as  an  article  of  diet.  This  want  is 
partially  supplied  by  cured  fish;  but  our 
fish-curing  establishments  are  mostly  in 
ruins,  and  we  pay  more  than  a quarter  of 
a million  annually  to  other  countries  for 
cured  fish,  much  of  which  was  caught  on 
our  own  shores.  This  is  a sad  state  of 
things;  but  (unlike  some  other  Irish  trou- 
bles) its  causes  are  ascertainable  and  re- 
mediable. One  cause  is  that  while  the 
fisheries  of  other  countries,  and  notably 
those  of  Scotland,  were  liberally  and  con- 
tinuously fostered  with  bounties,  Irisn 
fisheries  enjoyed  that  advantage  only  in 
scanty  measure  for  a brief  period,  and  not 
at  all  since  1830.  Indeed  for  some  years 
a bounty  wras  paid  for  cured  fish  imported 
into  Ireland,  in  order  to  encourage  New- 
foundland and  other  fisheries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Irish  fishermen. t Bounties  are 
now  out  of  political  fashion,  but  it  may 
be  worth  considering  wThether,  in  the  ex- 
ceptional position  of  Ireland,  the  hardy, 
industrious,  and  peaceful  class  that  prac- 
tise this  ancient  industry  might  not  re- 
ceive the  same  help  as  their  brethren  in 
other  countries.  During  the  brief  period 
in  which  they  received  such  assistance 
the  number  of  boats  increased  from  27  to 
4889,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
from  158  to  11,442.  | 

Another  and  more  serious  difficulty  is 
the  distance  of  the  best  Irish  fisheries  from 
the  great  markets,  and  the  absence  of 
means  of  railway  and  other  transit.  It 
is  melancholy  to  see  poor  fishermen  on 
the  western  coast  using  for  manure  choice 
fish  that  would  command  high  prices  in 
London.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  cheap 
railway  extension.  This  is  effected  by 
the  state  in  India  with  great  advantage; 
why  not  in  Ireland  ?§  Another  difficulty 
is  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  in  the 
fisherman’s  craft  and  in  the  various  han- 
diworks connected  with  it.  Brave  hearts 
and  strong  hands  can  achieve  much,  but 
if  those  who  possess  them  are  not  versed 
in  the  elements  of  their  craft,  the  result 
is  disheartening.il  It  ought  not  to  be  im- 
possible to  supply  this  technical  know- 
ledge in  Ireland,  as  it  is  liberally  sup- 

* Board  of  Trade  Reports,  1887. 

f Rev.  W.  S.  Green's  Report  to  Royal  Dublin  Soci- 
ety, p.  26. 

| Davis's  Dap- Sea  Fisheries,  p.  17. 

§ Dennis's  Industrial  Ireland , p.  50. 

jj  Times , 1 8th  August,  1887. 
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plied  in  other  countries.  But  the  great- 
est difficulty  remains  to  be  stated.  It 
is  that  the  best  fishing  waters  on  the 
Irish  coast  lie  thirty  or  forty  miles  off 
shore,  and  that  Irish  fishermen  are  not 
provided  with  boats  suitable  for  this  deep- 
sea  fishing.  Their  frail  craft  must  hug 
the  shore,  and  dare  not  venture  into  the 
tumult  of  these  distant  waters.  Hence 
the  best  Irish  fisheries  are  abandoned  to 
the  English,  Scotch,  Manx,  Dutch,  and 
Norwegian  fishermen,  with  their  fine  fleets 
of  thirty-ton  boats,  equipped  with  every 
appliance  that  skill  can  suggest  and  money 
purchase.  At  Baltimore,  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
by  the  energy  of  a good  priest  (the  Rev. 
Charles  Davis,  P.P.),  and  the  munificence 
of  a noble  lady  (the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts),  whose  portraits  I present  to  my 
readers.  The  priest  planned,  and  the 
baroness  supplied  funds  for,  a system  by 
which  the  fishermen  of  Cape  Clear  and 
the  neighboring  islands  have  been  ena- 
bled to  supply  themselves  with  a noble 
fleet  of  vessels,  of  as  fine  a model,  as  well 
equipped  for  their  purpose,  and  as  well 
manned,  as  any  fishing-boats  on  the  ocean. 
The  results  have  been  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. The  fishermen  have  proved  wor- 
thy of  the  munificent  assistance  which 
they  received.  Their  courage  is  so  well 
known  that  Manx  men  describe  a bad  gale 
as  one  in  which  even  a u Caper”  (i.  e.,  an 
inhabitant  of  Cape  Clear)  would  not  ven- 
ture out.  Their  honesty  is  evidenced  by 
the  unfailing  punctuality  with  which  the 
baroness’s  loans  are  being  repaid.  Their 
thrift  is  shown  by  the  creation  of  substan- 
tial dwelling-houses  and  the  putting  up 
of  bank  deposits.  A piscatorial  industrial 
school  is  now  being  established  at  Balti- 
more under  the  same  admirable  auspices. 

I now’  turn  to  another  remarkable  in- 
dustry— that  of  ship-building.  Its  chief 
seat  is  in  Belfast.  It  is  said  to  have  had 
a strange  origin  in  1636,  when  a Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  built,  manned,  and  commanded  a 
successful  privateer.  Other  Belfast  men 
imitated  his  Reverence's  unclerical  but 
profitable  enterprise.  A legitimate  trade 
in  wooden  ship  - building  sprang  up, 
and  continued  to  exist  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  When  the  days  of 
“ wooden  walls”  had  passed, and  iron  ships 
took  their  place,  Belfast  ship -building 
seemed  to  be  doomed.  Belfast  had  nei- 
ther iron  nor  coal.  But  Belfast  had  the 
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indomitable  pluck  and  the  inventive  spir- 
it, which  are  stronger  than  iron,  and  gen- 
erate more  energy  than  coal.  In  1853 
Messrs.  Robert  Hickson  and  Company 
commenced  iron  ship-building  on  the 
Queen’s  Island.  In  1859  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Edward)  Harland  took  up  the  work.  In 
1861  Mr.  Wolf  became  a partner.  The 
firm  is  since  known  as  “Harland  and 
Wolf,”  and  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  ship -building  concerns  in  the 
world.  It  occupies  forty -five  acres;  it 
employs  upward  of  5000  hands;  it  builds 
steamers  for  the  Mediterranean  and  4 4 East- 
Indiamen”  for  Southern  seas,  gun-boats 
and  torpedo-boats,  superb  fleets  of  ocean 
steamers  for  a score  of  great  services,  in- 
cluding the  fleet  of  White  Star  steam- 
ers, whose  Britannic  and  Germanic  are 
such  favorites  with  transatlantic  voy- 
agers. Messrs.  Mcllwain  and  Lewis  and 
Messrs.  Workman  and  Clerk  were  vigor- 
ous offshoots,  and  are  now  prosperous 
rivals,  of  this  great  house.  In  Cork  a 
similar  effort  was  made.  For  many  years 
it  prospered  under  the  energetic  care  of 
Ebenezcr  Pike  and  others.  But  somehow 
it  has  failed  to  hold  its  ground  in  Cork; 
and  not  even  the  rare  ability,  pluck,  and 
resources  of  Sir  John  Arnott  have  been 
able  to  retrieve  its  fortunes.  A royal 
dock  has  been  for  many  years  in  slow 
progress  of  erection  nearly  opposite 
Queenstown.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Francis 
Maguire  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Pope 
Hennessy,  then  able  and  influential  Irish 
members.  It  surely  is  time  to  complete  a 
work  of  admitted  importance  not  only  to 
the  interests  of  the  locality  and  the  de- 
fences of  the  empire,  but  to  the  seafaring 
population  of  the  Western  world. 

Brewing  is  an  old  trade  in  Ireland.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
were  fifty  ale  breweries  in  Dublin.  The 
discovery  of  roasted  malt  as  a coloring 
and  flavoring  material  created  the  Irish 
porter  trade.  The  great  breweries  of 
Dublin  and  Cork  have  few  equals  in  the 
world.  In  1886  Irish  brewreries  produced 
more  than  two  million  barrels  of  porter 
and  beer.* 

The  Irish  whiskey  trade  is  of  even  great- 
er dimensions.  One  great  Dublin  distil- 
lery Arm,  founded  a hundred  years  ago, 
employs  300  men,  and  has  an  annual  out- 
put of  a million  of  gallons.  The  buildings 

* Hand-Book  to  Irish  Section  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  p.  32. 
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of  another  cover  fourteen  acres,  and  their 
annual  output  is  about  900,000  gallons. 
The  Cork  Distilleries  Company  has  ab- 
sorbed several  distilleries,  and  is  conduct- 
ed with  energy  and  success.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  distilling  trade  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ireland  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  output  of  Irish  whiskey  during  one 
season  (that  of  1885-6)  was  nearly  eleven 
million  gallons,  representing  a consump- 
tion of  grain  exceeding  a quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling. 

Count  Dandolo,  the  great  authority  on 
sericulture,  states  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Ireland  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  silk.*  It  was  not,  howev- 
er, until  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  that  anything  was  done  in  this 
way  here.  We  owe  its  introduction,  as 
we  owe  a great  improvement  in  linen 
manufacture,  to  the  skilful  and  industri- 
ous French  Huguenot  artisans  who  left 
France  in  great  numbers  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  silk- 
workers  settled  in  Dublin,  and  shrewdly 
combining  native  and  foreign  materials, 
invented  a stuff,  part  silk  and  part  wool, 
which  soon  became  famous  as  tabinet,  or 
Irish  poplin. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
Irish  silk  trade  engaged  2500  workmen 
in  Dublin,  besides  perhaps  as  many  more 
in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  other  provincial 
towns.  But  the  trade  declined  sadly 
after  1800.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
made  praiseworthy  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  sustain  it.  The  late  Lord  Kings- 
town planted  30,000  mulberry-trees  on 
his  estates,  and  sent  to  market  raw  silk 
of  the  best  quality;  but  somehow  the  en- 
terprise did  not  pay.  In  latter  years  Irish 
silk  manufacture,  like  Irish  woollen  man- 
ufacture, though  not  to  nearly  the  same 
extent,  has  had  a revival.  Irish  poplins, 
brocaded  silks,  and  other  fabrics  now 
manufactured  are  worthy  of  the  best 
days  of  Irish  silk  manufacture.  The 
Countess  of  Bandon  and  other  ladies 
have  formed  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  silk  cultivation  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  It  is  said  that  an  acre  of  suit- 
able land,  judiciously  planted  with  mul- 
berry-trees, might  be  made  to  produce 
£100  worth  of  silk.  The  reeling  of  co- 
coons would  afford  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  many  a gentle  and  blameless  suf- 
ferer from  the  reverses  incidental  to  these 
times  of  transition. 

* Yol.  i.,  p.  85. 
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In  the  year  1866  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Grubb,  engineer  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
established  at  Rathmines,  near  Dublin, 
a manufactory  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  work  has  in  latter  years  been 
carried  on  by  his  son,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  How- 
ard Grubb.  By  an  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  scientific  knowledge,  mechan- 
ical skill,  and  commercial  enterprise,  Sir 
Howard  Grubb  has  developed  his  estab- 
lishment into  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  the 
governments  of  Austria  and  Germany,  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  of  Russia,  Mexico,  and 
China,  sending  to  Ireland  for  the  great 
equatorials  of  their  state  observatories. 
Hither  also  come  orders  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  of  Gottingen,  from  the 
observatories  of  Greenwich,  of  Melbourne, 
and  of  Constantinople,  from  Yale  College 
and  Franklin  College,  from  San  Francis- 
co, Texas,  and  Havana.  Every  branch 
of  the  work,  scientific,  optical,  and  me- 
chanical, is  done  by  Irish  hands  on  Irish 
ground. 

Of  the  twenty  millions  of  acres  which 
comprise  the  agricultural  area  of  Ireland 
nearly  one-fourth  is  almost  unproductive 
mountain  and  swamp.  When  I was  in 
Parliament  I called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  terrible  waste  of  resources, 
and  especially  to  the  subject  of  arterial 
drainage.  At  a later  period  Dr.  Lyons, 
M.P.,  suggested  the  reafforesting  of  much 
of  this  vast  waste.  Mr.  O’Connor  Done- 
lan,  of  Tuam,  has  very  intelligently  taken 
up  the  latter  branch  of  the  subject,  and 
testifies  from  personal  knowledge  of  both 
districts  to  the  similarity  in  soil  and 
natural  features  of  the  mountains  of  Con- 
nemara, now  lying  in  bare  and  melan- 
choly desolation,  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Schwartz wald,  covered,  by  the  well-direct- 
ed expenditure  of  the  state,  with  forests  of 
pine  and  fir,  and  thus  not  only  supplying 
vast  quantities  of  timber,  but  creating  the 
varied  industries  connected  with  it,  and 
thus  supporting  a large,  industrious,  and 
thriving  population.  In  the  former  dis- 
trict you  see  only  a few  miserable  hovels; 
in  the  latter  district,  a thousand  factories 
for  every  description  of  wood- work,  its 
rivers  bearing  to  the  Rhine  on  their  way 
to  Holland  and  England  many  million 
tons  of  timber,  its  streams  turning  mills, 
its  bog  converted  into  market  gardens,  its 
people  hard  at  work  as  foresters,  char- 
coal burners,  wood-carvers,  basket-mak- 
ers, chip-hat  plaiters,  clock-makers,  mu- 
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sical-box  makers,  and  manufacturers  of 
the  cellulose  out  of  which  are  now  made 
paper,  gun-cotton,  collodion,  knife  han- 
dles, dental  plates,  and  even  chairs,  tables, 
and  boats.*  Mr.  Donelan  may  well  ask 
why  the  mighty  empire  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  even  attempt  that  which  the  lit- 
tle Duchy  of  Baden  so  admirably  accom- 
plished? Failing  aid  for  greater  enter- 
prises, Mr.  Donelan  has  made  a small  but 
practical  effort  at  osier-planting  near  Gal- 
way. The  fringes  of  bogs  and  the  low- 
lying  land  along  river-courses  are  the 
true  fields  for  the  osier.  All  the  varieties 
of  willow  and  alder  grow  rapidly  in  bogs. 
Osier-weaving  and  basket-making  might 
become  important  industries. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  manufactures 
can  only  be  successfully  conducted  in 
factories,  and  that  modern  machinery  has 
quite  superseded  the  old-fashioned,  but 
ever  new,  and,  when  trained,  ever  deft, 
machinery  of  the  human  hand  and  fin- 
gers. This  is  happily  an  error.  Some 
of  the  most  exquisite  manufactures  of 
the  world  are  carried  on  by  the  hands  of 
peasants  in  remote  valleys  and  mountain 
solitudes.  Most  of  the  so-called  “Geneva 
watches”  are  made  by  Alpine  mountain- 
eers. Some  of  the  most  delicate  textures 
of  Parisian  fashion  are  woven  in  Pyre- 
nean valleys.  The  unrivalled  Bohemian 
glass  is  made  by  the  peasants  of  the  Erz- 
Gebirge.  It  is  thus  in  a hundred  in- 
stances, and  in  every  instance  that  I 
know  of  the  peasant  industry  has  been 
promoted  by  state  teaching  and  state  sup- 
port. In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  oth- 
er matters,  the  Irish  peasant  has  been  de- 
nied the  aid  which  the  governments  of 
other  countries  habitually  give  to  their 
humbler  subjects.  Nevertheless,  a good 
deal  has  been  effected  by  individual  en- 
terprise and  individual  benevolence.  Thus 
at  Besbrook  it  has  been  found  that  power- 
looms,  urged  by  steam  or  turbine,  are  too 
rough  for  the  finer  qualities  of  linen,  and 
that  these  are  best  made  by  hand-looms. 
Hence  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  cot- 
tage weavers  in  connection  with  the  Bes- 
brook mill.  Several  great  English  firms 
have  made  a similar  discovery  as  regards 
the  finer  kinds  of  muslin  and  cambric 
embroidery.  They  consider  that  for  this 
work  the  fingers  of  Irish  peasant  girls  are 
the  best  of  all  machines.  In  fourteen  large 
shirt-making  factories  at  Londonderry  the 

* Bee  for  further  details  Mr.  Donelan’s  suggestive 
pamphlet  entitled  “Young  Forests.”  Gill:  Dublin. 
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work  is  divided  between  the  factories, 
where  the  raw  material  is  cut  up  and  ad- 
vanced a certain  stage,  and  the  cottagers 
of  the  neighboring  district,  who  earn  more 
than  £50,000  a year  by  finishing  it.  The 
convent  schools  of  Kenmare,  Youghal, 
Kinsale,  and  other  places  have  taught 
the  fingers  of  peasant  children  to  pro* 
duce  exquisite  lace.  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart, 
of  London,  has  taught  Donegal  peasants 
to  produce  homespun  hosiery,  homespun 
tweeds,  hand- made  linens,  lace,  and  em- 
broidery fit  for  the  first  establishments  of 
London.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  has  taught  the 
cottagers  on  Lord  Besborough’s  Carlow 
estate  to  make  embroidery  and  open-work 
on  Irish  and  German  damask  from  old 
Italian  and  Greek  designs.  Mrs.  Power 
Lalor  has  energetically  and  skilfully  pro- 
moted the  lace  industry.  Miss  Augusta 
Jane  Gould  has  been  indefatigable  in  the 
promotion  of  similar  industries.  The 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  founded  an  associ- 
ation for  the  systematic  development  of 
such  industries  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  has 
been  done  bears  no  adequate  proportion 
to  what  remains  to  be  done  by  the  state 
and  by  individuals.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  a million  of  the  Irish  agricultural 
population,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  small 
farmers  and  their  families,  are  almost  idle 
for  six  months  in  the  year. 

Glove-making  has  a sad  little  history. 

It  first  sprang  into  prosperity  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  the  expelled  Irish 
nobles  and  gentry  made  Irish  gloves  fash- 
ionable in  European  courts.  This  pros- 
perity was  of  brief  duration.  It  was  re- 
newed, like  so  many  other  Irish  indus- 
tries, by  the  revival  which  took  place  in 
1782.  For  several  years  subsequently  it 
gave  employment  to  many  thousands. 
More  than  a million  of  kid-skins  were 
used  per  annum.  A special  mode  of 
dressing  them  was  adopted,  which  made 
Irish  gloves  so  much  prized  in  France 
that  French  workmen  came  over  here  to 
learn  the  art,  and  returned  to  France  with 
a select  body  of  Irish  glove-makers.  They 
founded  the  kid-glove  manufacture  of 
France.  Meantime  the  trade  died  out  in 
Ireland,  and  we  all  wear  the  “French 
kids”  which  we  taught  French  ouvriers 
to  make.*  A revival  of  the  industry  is 
being  attempted  in  Cork  by  the  nuns  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  Convent,  with  the  sa- 
gacious help  of  Sir  John  Arnott.  Messrs. 

* Hull's  History  of  Uie  Glove  Trade , p.  Ul. 
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Supple,  of  Dublin,  are  also  endeavoring  to 
utilize  their  large  glove  trade  toward  the 
revival  of  this  Irish  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  used 
to  employ  40,000  hands  in  Ireland.  It 
declined  before  Lancashire  competition. 
It  still  exists  in  Drogheda  and  other  places, 
and  is  capable  of  revival. 

Bacon-curing  is  largely  practised  in 
Limerick,  in  Cork,  and  in  Waterford. 
This  surely  is  an  industry  capable  of  de- 
velopment in  the  “land  of  pigs.”  The 
provision  trade  made  great  fortunes  in 
Cork  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Engine-making  is  in  large  operation  at 
Inchicore,  near  Dublin,  and  in  Belfast. 

Mineral-water  manufacture  has  been 
profitably  conducted  in  Cork  for  fifty 
years,  and  latterly  in  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

Pottery  was  formerly  a great  trade  in 
Ireland,  and  has  recently  been  revived 
with  great  spirit  and  artistic  skill  at  Bel- 
leek,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh.  Irish 
clays  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  suited  for 
ceramic  purposes;  and  Irish  mountain 
lads  learn  so  rapidly  that  workmen  from 
Belleek  were  sought  in  Belgium  and  New 
York.* 

Paper-making,  which  was  formerly  a 
great  trade  near  Cork,  has  latterly  almost 
died  out  in  face  of  foreign  competition. 
But  it  must  be  capable  of  revival.  Rags 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  procure  in  Ire- 
land; esparto-grass  has  been  successfully 
grown  on  bogs.  The  application  of  wood 
to  paper-making,  which  has  assumed  such 
vast  proportions  in  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  ought  not  to  be  unpracticable 
in  Ireland. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to 
technical  education  in  several  of  our 
cities.  The  Crawford  Institute  in  Cork 
is  a splendid  instance  of  private  munifi- 
cence admirably  directed,  while  in  Dub- 
lin the  same  most  practically  useful  work 
has  been  forwarded  with  signal  ability, 
intelligence,  and  public  spirit  by  Lord 
Powerscourt,  Mr.  Arnold  Graves,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dawson. 

May  we  not  hope  for  a speedy  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  recently  made  by  the 
Prime-Minister  in  the  following  states- 
man-like  words: 


“ Ireland  has  been  unhappy  partly  for  this 
reason — that  she  is  a country  of  one  industry , and 

that  industry  the  most  precarious  of  all 

We  must  try,  by  opeuing  up  such  facilities  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  governments  to  create,  to 


* Dennis’s  Industrial  Ireland , p.  111. 
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encourage  the  growth  of  other  industries  in 
Ireland.”* 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  always  look 
for  government  aid  ? Why  not  do  some- 
thing for  ourselves  ? I think  I have 
shown  that  we  do  much  for  ourselves, 
and  that  we  ask  only  for  such  facilities 
and  co-operation  as  European  govern- 
ments habitually  give  to  the  industries  of 
their  subjects. 

Again,  it  is  often  objected  that  we 
lack  the  local  supplies  of  coal  and  iron 
which  are  so  important  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  The  objection  is  exagger- 
ated. The  Geological  Survey  shows  that 
seven  vast  coal  fields  exist  in  Ireland. 
Some  of  these  are  partially  worked ; 
others  are  wholly  neglected.  Professor 
Hull,  in  his  standard  work  on  The  Coal 
Fields  of  Great  Britain,  estimates  the 
observable  and  workable  contents  of  Irish 
coal  fields  at  upward  of  two  hundred  mill- 
ions of  tons.f  This  is  exclusive  of  what 
may  be  concealed  in  the  lower  strata,  now 
worked  so  extensively  in  England.  As 
to  iron,  it  used  to  be  largely  found  and 
smelted  in  Ireland.  It  was  even  an  ar- 
ticle of  export.  We  still  possess  consid- 
erable resources  of  iron  and  other  metals. 
The  County  Antrim  is,  so  to  speak,  found- 
ed on  iron.  It  contains  167  square  miles 
of  pisolitic  ore,  yielding  forty  per  cent, 
of  iron.  In  many  other  districts  iron 
crops  up  almost  under  the  spade.  Pyrites 
and  copper  also  exist  in  many  districts, 
and  were  once  extensively  worked  at 
Knockmahon,  County  Waterford,  at  Bere- 
haven,  County  Cork,  and  at  Ovoca,  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  t But  whatever  be 
our  deficiencies  in  those  respects,  and  as- 
suming, but  not  by  any  means  admit- 
ting, that  we  must  depend  for  coal  and 
iron  on  supplies  obtained  from  England, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  on  this 
hypothesis,  we  are  no  further  from  coal 
and  iron  than  London  is,  and  that  Lon- 
don is  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  of 
the  world. 

Ireland,  as  the  kindly  words  of  the 
Prime-Minister  remind  us,  lias  seen  much 
sorrow  for  many  a weary  century.  Who- 
ever has  been  to  blame,  the  suffering  cer- 
tainly fell  on  us.  Now  that  our  chief  in- 
dustry— that  of  agriculture — is  being  set 


* Lord  Salisbury  at  Carnarvon.  'The  Times , April 
11,  1888. 

| Hull’s  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain , p.  343. 
j See  Dr.  Sullivan’s  Report  for  Cork  Exhibition, 
p.  59. 
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right,  on  the  true  and  natural  basis  of  duce  to  over-sanguine  expectations  of  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  man,  be  he  future.  Nevertheless,  I believe  that  we 
peer  or  peasant,  who  farms  it,  other  in-  approach  a brighter  and  happier  day  for 
dustries  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  Ireland  when,  the  fierce  animosities  of 
share  the  revivifying  effect  which  pea-  the  past  being  forgotten,  and  the  fiery 
sant  proprietorship  has  exercised  on  the  controversies  of  the  present  being  settled, 
manufacturing  industries  of  other  coun-  Irishmen  of  all  ranks,  of  all  races,  and 
tries.  I have  had  much  experience  of  of  all  creeds  may  enjoy  a fair  share  of 
Irish  life  in  many  phases,  commercial,  the  prosperity  which  comes,  and  which 
professional,  Parliamentary,  and  official,  can  come  only,  from  industry,  order,  and 
Such  experience  unhappily  does  not  con-  peace. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  TIMES. 


BY  ARCHDEACON 

A SPIRIT  of  unrest,  and  a process  of 
readjustment  to  meet  altered  condi- 
tions of  life  and  thought,  are  clearly  vis- 
ible in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Amer- 
ica to-day.  Many  observers  think  that 
they  discover  a like  aspect  of  affairs  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  about 
the  Protestant  Churches  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt.  Their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  free  discussion,  so  splendid  in  its 
courage,  but  often  so  inconvenient  in 
practice,  compels  the  mending  of  all  ma- 
chinery in  public,  as  a driver  ties  up  his 
broken  shaft  on  Broadway  surrounded  by 
a curious  crowd,  and  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  criticism,  and  frequently 
the  jest  or  the  sneer.  On  every  side 
among  our  religious  bodies  is  heard  the 
clamor  of  contending  voices  eagerly  dis- 
cussing fresh  ways  of  presenting  old 
truths,  new  methods  of  work,  the  possi- 
bilities of  bringing  the  gospel  to  bear 
upon  men’s  hearts  with  renewing  and 
transforming  power.  Whatever  their 
critics  may  say,  the  Churches  to-day  most 
certainly  are  not  dead,  or  even  drowsy. 
They  resound  with  debate,  and  are  up- 
heaved  and  tossed  about  with  experiments 
and  suggestions  to  a degree  often  dis- 
quieting to  their  graver,  more  sedate  mem- 
bers. As  an  amusing  illustration  of  this, 
the  remark  of  a clerical  speaker  at  a re- 
cent religious  gathering  may  be  quoted. 
He  prefaced  his  address  by  saying  that 
the  older  clergy  of  his  neighborhood  would 
welcome  almost  any  subject  of  discussion, 
but  were  obliged  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. They  therefore  declined  to  hear 
even  one  more  essay  on  “The  Evangeli- 
zation of  Large  Cities.” 

Several  subjects  noteworthy  for  their 
importance  stand  forth  from  the  multi- 
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tude  of  those  which  to-day  engross  the  re- 
ligious press  and  platform.  As  they  have 
no  unremote  beariug  on  the  interests  of 
what  is  still  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  it  is  supposable  that 
some  discussion  of  them,  free  from  tech- 
nicalities, may  have  an  attraction  for  the 
intelligent  lay  mind. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  ministerial 
supply.  There  is  at  present  a somewhat 
alarming  lack  of  candidates  throughout 
the  country.  Both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity are  said  to  justify  anxiety.  As  it 
is  known,  or  at  least  believed,  that  no 
such  qucestio  vexata  is  harassing  the 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent,  inferences  unfavor- 
able both  to  depth  of  spiritual  life  and 
fervor  of  religious  faith  among  men  in 
America  have  been  drawn.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  such  reasoning  is 
based  on  substantial  fact.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  era  of  na- 
tional development  which  has  followed 
our  late  civil  war — a development  by 
which  opportunities  for  adventure  and 
enterprise,  the  gaining  of  wealth  and  the 
attainment  of  high  social  and  political 
advancement,  have  been  a thousandfold 
multiplied — the  spiritual  nature  of  our 
American  youth  inclining  toward  the 
ministry  has  been  exposed  to  a tremen- 
dous strain.  The  varied  occupations  of 
what  is  called  “ business”  offer  to  a young 
man  here  greater  chances  and  more  daz- 
zling prizes  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Knowing  what  human  nature  is,  we  can- 
not severely  blame  the  youth  who,  with 
the  same  faith  and  moral  fibre  which 
would  carry  his  English  brother  into  the 
pulpit,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
can  remain  a layman  and  serve  God  equal- 
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1 y well.  And  to  do  him  justice,  lie  fre- 
quently can  and  does.  When  we  consid- 
er the  difficulties  under  which  the  moral 
life  staggers  among  us,  we  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  reasons  which  have  (temporarily,  as 
we  believe)  reduced  the  supply  of  candi- 
dates in  proportion  to  population.  But 
we  also  see  reason  to  express  gratitude  in 
the  same  breath  as  regret,  when  we  re- 
member the  countless  multitude  of  honest, 
God-fearing,  unswerving  Christian  lives 
on  which,  as  on  bed-rock,  our  Churches 
are  based. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  this  connection,  to 
look  at  the  question  of  our  national  temp- 
tation to  materialism  and  irreligion  a lit- 
tle more  broadly  than  is  commonly  done, 
that  we  may  avoid  “despairing  of  the 
republic.”  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
the  building  of  transcontinental  railroads 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  great  West 
have  thrown  open  America  to  the  world 
in  a sense  unknown  to  our  fathers.  Un- 
fortunately the  gamblers'  splendid  chance 
has  gone  even-paced  with  the  industrious 
man’s  opportunity.  Almost  every  civil- 
ised race  is  building  ships  and  crowding 
them  w ith  frantic  eagerness  to  accept  our 
open-handed  invitation.  The  wild  scram- 
ble in  the  West  to  get  possession  of  every- 
thing worth  having  has  reacted  upon  and 
disturbed  the  East.  No  such  demoraliz- 
ing test  has  ever  been  put  in  force  against 
any  people.  In  Europe,  business  life, 
commerce,  the  development  of  land,  are 
governed  by  laws  almost  as  exact  as  those 
of  the  army.  Social  and  political  Europe 
is  illustrated  in  the  German  ‘‘state  for- 
ests,” where  the  trees  are  all  aligned,  and 
none  is  ever  cut  down  without  another 
being  at  once  planted.  A clever  English 
or  German  boy  when  he  enters  a count- 
ing-room can  tell  with  almost  mathemati- 
cal exactness  what  his  income  and  stand- 
ing will  be  in  twenty  years.  All  other  pur- 
suits are  equally  exact.  Life  runs  in  well- 
settled  grooves.  Few  alter  their  place 
of  residence;  public  opinion  is  feared; 
thore  is  leisure  to  apply  the  laws.  Each 
life  revolves  along  its  expected  orbit,  and 
is  exposed  to  indignant  criticism  if  it  in- 
terferes by  erratic  movements  with  the 
delicately  balanced  and  complicated  whole. 
All  this  tends  to  moral  order,  the  restraint 
of  temptation,  the  repression  of  furious 
ambition  or  excess.  But  with  us  at  pre- 
sent it  is  all  4 ’ moving-dav.”  We  have 
been  temporarily  thrown  into  confusion 
by  Nature  unbosoming  her  bounty  on  the 
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West,  and  Europe  unlading  her  ignorance 
and  vice,  as  w^ell  as  her  intelligence  and 
virtue,  on  the  East.  Medea  is  seen  dis- 
membering her  victims  and  casting  them 
into  the  caldron.  What  will  emerge? 
We  are  expected  to  clarify  a turbid  stream 
of  brute  labor,  very  much  as  a “ cellarer” 
shoots  the  sediment  from  each  bottle  into 
space,  and  injects  the  rock-candy  which 
turns  it  later  into  sparkling  champagne. 
But  in  the  process  the  whole  economy  of 
American  home  life  is  disturbed.  A mill- 
ion lotteries  of  railroad -building,  wheat- 
growing,  silver  - mining,  cattle  - raising, 
land-settling,  with  all  their  attendant  in- 
dustries and  vices,  and  the  countless 
minor  speculations  w’hich  each  encour- 
ages, are  calling  men  from  settled  paths 
to  take  their  chances.  Almost  every  one 
thinks  he  could  easily  do  better  than  he 
is  doing,  wrere  he  only  in  the  right  place. 
Even  in  our  oldest  cities  half  the  popula- 
tion is  on  the  move.  Tlius  public  opinion 
loses  its  restraining  touch.  Men  w ho  have 
offended  it  leave  their  native  towns,  and 
do  not  dread  it  elsewhere.  The  law  has 
to  assert  itself  among,  and  often  against, 
the  prejudices,  hostility,  and  ignorance 
brought  from  a thousand  different  local- 
ities. There  is  danger  lest  there  be  no 
strong,  homogeneous, patriotic,  or  religious 
condemnation  of  anything.  Chance  and 
movement  reign  supreme,  because  any 
good  fortune  is  possible  if  one  is  only 
alert  and  on  the  way  to  meet  it. 

It  seems,  then,  a matter  for  surprise  and 
gratitude  that  in  this  era  of  tremendous 
material  development  and  unexampled 
migration  there  should  be  such  a vast 
amount  of  public  and  private  virtue,  and 
even  of  exalted  religious  faith  and  life,  as 
one  sees  in  this  country.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  the  railroads,  the  manufactures,  and 
the  mines,  offering  such  munificent  re- 
wards as  they  do  to  intelligent  and  gifted 
young  men,  should  absorb  talents  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  adorn 
the  Church.  Another  generation  will 
witness  a great  change  in  the  influences 
and  habits  w'liieh  mould  America.  The 
land  will  all  have  been  taken  up,  the 
chances  for  sudden  fortunes  lessened,  the 
emigration  shrunken  to  a ‘‘thread-like 
stream,”  the  population  become  tolerably 
homogeneous,  the  channels  of  trade  mark- 
ed and  bounded,  the  w ays  of  men  touched 
by  the  chastening  and  calming  hand  of  a 
holy  ancestral  faith  unfclt  in  the  wild  im- 
patience of  hot  youth.  It  will  undoubt- 
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edly  still  be  true  in  that  future  that  most 
men  will  continue  to  worship  the  “ mighty 
dollar,”  as  they  do  to-day.  Foreign  na- 
tions perhaps  do  well  to  gently  remind  us 
of  our  weakness  at  times,  for  they  are  con- 
fessedly guiltless  in  this  respect.  No  one 
in  England,  it  is  said,  ever  worships  the 
“mighty  dollar.”  He  substitutes  the 
“sovereign”  or  the  “guinea,”  which,  as 
we  easily  see,  is  much  less  ignoble  and 
vulgar.  So  in  France  the  object  of  rever- 
ence is  called  a “franc,”  and  in  Ger- 
many a “mark.”  Were  it  not  for  this 
very  important  distinction  all  nations 
might  well  be  silent  on  the  money  ques- 
tion. The  love  of  gain  may  be  a con- 
spicuous American  vice,  but  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  simply  because  there  are  directer 
roads  to  wealth  here  than  elsewhere.  If 
the  water  of  the  river  Thames  or  the  Seine 
be  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  be  very  similar 
in  its  nature  to  that  of  the  Niagara.  It 
is  not  unjust  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
either  of  these  rivers  would  boil  and  foam 
and  race  quite  as  rapidly  as  its  Amer- 
ican sister  if  it  met  with  as  much  en- 
couragement from  nature.  It  is  the  en- 
vironment which  differentiates.  And  if 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  with  regret  that 
an  American  is  apt  to  grasp  too  quickly  at 
a coin,  we  are  nevertheless  consoled  as  we 
see  that  he  seldom  feels  that  thrill  of  sad 
reluctance  with  which  his  European  neigh- 
bor lets  it  go. 

The  tendency,  then,  of  young  American 
manhood  (to  return  to  our  more  imme- 
diate subject),  although  in  some  degree 
away  from  the  Christian  ministry,  is  not 
away  from  morality,  or  even  from  spirit- 
uality. Nay,  it  is  not  away  from  organ- 
ized Christianity.  The  colleges  never  had 
so  many  professing  Church -members  in 
them  as  at  present.  A few  examples  will 
show  this.  Yale  College  in  1795  had  but 
four  or  five  students  who  were  Church- 
members  ; to-day  nearly  one -half  hold 
such  membership.  Princeton  in  1813  had 
but  two  or  three  openly  professing  the 
Christian  faith;  to-day  about  one -half, 
and  among  them  the  best  scholars.  In 
Williams  College  147  out  of  248,  and  in 
Amherst  233  out  of  352,  are  members  of 
Churches.  In  many  other  colleges,  as 
proved  by  Dr.  Hodge,  from  whose  care- 
fully prepared  tables  these  figures  are 
taken,  the  proportions  are  still  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  prospects  of  religion.  It 
seems,  therefore,  not  unfair  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  real  cause  for  anxiety  as 


to  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fu- 
ture supply  of  candidates. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  second  object 
of  our  discussion — the  seminaries.  There 
has  been  a great  increase  in  the  number 
and  in  the  outfit  of  these  within  a few 
years.  Some  of  them  have  no  superiors 
in  the  world  for  either  buildings  or  pro- 
fessors. And  yet  there  is  an  interroga- 
tion mark  opposite  every  one  in  the  mind 
of  the  Churches.  The  evidence  is  con- 
flicting, first  of  all,  as  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  seminaries.  The  great  Church  of 
England,  with  her  20,000  clergy,  has  but 
twenty-five,  and  most  of  them  are  very 
small,  and  some  hardly  worthy  the  name. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Churches 
of  Scotland,  it  is  true,  insist  on  a thorough 
seminary  course.  But  there  is  not,  it  is 
said,  a single  Congregational  seminary  in 
England,  and  the  Methodists  have  but 
few.  Churches  that  do  not  believe  in 
seminaries  train  their  candidates  either 
by  private  study,  preparation  under  some 
experienced  clergyman,  or  by  taking 
promising  lads  from  the  farm  or  the  coun- 
ter and  setting  them  to  learn  by  actual 
work.  They  believe  that  men  who  are 
to  influence  other  men  must  live  among 
men.  They  argue  that  a seminary  is  apt 
to  impress  indelibly  a professional  mark 
upon  a man,  and  to  send  out  students  all 
cast  more  or  less  in  the  same  mould,  with 
whatever  is  fresh,  original,  and  racy  in 
each  repressed  and  trained  away.  Now, 
as  a clergyman  depends  for  his  entire  use- 
fulness (unlike  men  in  any  other  profes- 
sion) on  his  power  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions and  acting  through  persuasion,  and 
the  impression  left  by  character  and  the 
whole  man,  there  is  much  force  in  this  ob- 
jection. President  Garfield's  idea  of  the 
best  university  was  “Mark  Hopkins  at 
the  other  end  of  a log.”  It  was  a thought 
that  transfixed  the  central  truth  of  all 
proper  education.  But  the  inevitable  re- 
ply is  that  a Mark  Hopkins,  like  an  Ar- 
nold, comes  but  once  in  a generation,  and 
that  the  trees  of  a forest  would  fail  to  sup- 
ply logs  enough  for  the  students  he  should 
teach. 

But  granting  that  seminaries  are  a ne- 
cessity with  us,  as  the  best  opinion  holds, 
is  their  work  thoroughly  well  done  in  fit- 
ting men  for  the  ministry?  That  it  of- 
ten is  not  is  evident  to  all.  And  a man 
mangled  by  a seminary  is  worse  than 
one  with  no  preparation,  just  as  the  weeds 
in  a neglected  garden  are  ranker  than 
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those  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  no  bar- 
rier to  improvement  like  a bad  “twist” 
given  in  a place  founded  ostensibly  to 
give  right  “twists,”  including,  as  it  does, 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  sacred  things 
which  prevents  the  chance  of  any  future 
appeal  striking  home.  The  ruin  of  the 
possible  best  is  not  seldom  the  actual 
worst.  The  clergy  of  to  day  in  all  Prot- 
estant communions,  who  are  battling  in 
the  thick  of  fight  against  infidelity  and 
materialism,  as  they  look  back  on  their 
seminary  years,  must  keenly  realize  how 
much  time  was,  and  still  is,  wasted  in 
teaching  useless  studies,  how  many  sub- 
jects were  left  unnoticed  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  the  ministry,  and  with  what 
a rude  shock  of  disillusion  the  actual  work 
followed  the  dream  of  it. 

What  ought  a seminary,  then,  to  be, 
looked  at  from  a perfectly  practicable 
stand-point  ? The  writer  is  not  expressing 
his  own  opinion  simply,  which  has  little 
value,  but  is  stating  what  he  believes  to 
be  an  increasing  demand  of  enlightened 
Christian  opinion.  All  seminaries  should 
be,  like  all  medical  schools,  either  in  or 
near  large  cities.  They  ought  to  be  set 
thus  in  the  very  midst  of  every  variety 
of  human  life,  human  nature,  human  ex- 
perience. The  scholastic  air  of  repose  seen 
in  the  college  is  undesirable,  even  hurt- 
ful. The  seminary  differs  distinctly  from 
a college.  It  is  not  merely  a place  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  a certain  sort  and  to 
ponder  it:  it  is  also  measurably  to  teach 
men  how  to  use  it,  and  to  fill  them  with 
enthusiasm,  the  Christian  gaudium  cer- 
taminis.  Every  student  ought  to  have 
mission-work  of  a practical  kind.  Many 
students  now  engage  as  readers,  or  teach 
during  their  leisure  hours  to  pay  their 
way.  But  this  gives  them  absolutely  no- 
thing of  any  real  value.  There  should 
be  insistence  by  the  authorities  on  re- 
ligious labor,  which  brings  young  men  in 
actual  contact  with  other  men,  who  ask 
questions,  who  have  to  be  managed,  and 
who  require  good  temper,  intelligent 
treatment,  and  the  grace  of  God  to  man- 
age them.  They  should  be  taught,  as  one 
of  them  puts  it,  less  about  mankind  and 
more  about  men.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  lest  students  be  trained  away 
from  sympathy  with  plain  people,  and  led 
into  tastes  which  make  common  things 
unpleasant.  The  reposeful,  leisurely  sur- 
roundings objected  to  should  be  driven 
away  by  all  subjects  ceasing  to  have  an 
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abstract,  theoretic  interest,  and  taking  in 
the  intense  air  which  comes  from  actual 
application  to  human  needs.  The  long 
vacations  should  also  be  shortened.  A 
lesson  might  well  be  learned  from  the 
earnestness  and  absorption  shown  by  be- 
ginners in  less  sacred  callings.  Go  into 
the  studio  of  some  master  teaching  art  in 
Paris.  Note  the  enthusiasm,  the  cease- 
less discussion,  the  loug  hours  of  labor, 
the  way  in  which  the  pupils  eat,  drink, 
and  bathe  in  art,  absorbed  in  it,  caring 
for  little  else,  putting  less  eager  men  to 
shame.  Go  into  a foundery  and  talk 
with  the  young  men  who  manage  it;  see 
how  they  give  their  whole  thought  to  it, 
how  they  love  its  every  suggestion,  and 
how  continually  they  are  trying  experi- 
ments, and  working  out  fresh  problems  in 
casting  and  forging.  Some  such  air,  mod- 
ified after  its  own  fashion,  should  be  that 
of  a seminary.  But  how  seldom  we  see 
any  attempt  to  cultivate  such  a spirit  in 
them! 

Two  of  the  professors  at  least— those  of 
pastoral  theology  and  preaching — should 
be  men  who  have  made  in  the  outside 
world  a marked  success  in  their  depart- 
ments. This  will  sound  like  a truism  to 
the  layman,  but  the  clerical  reader  will 
appreciate  its  novelty.  If  such  men  can- 
not be  procured,  it  would  be  well  to  abol- 
ish the  chairs,  and  have  continual  talks 
and  lectures  and  chats  by  successful  pas- 
tors. Let  the  students  be  encouraged  to 
bring  into  the  class-room  for  solution  dif- 
ficulties encountered  last  week  in  their 
work,  asking  questions,  and  getting  prac- 
tical answers.  And  there  should  be  a 
debating  school  in  which  each  student 
should  be  obliged  to  take  part,  and  in 
which  every  week,  face  to  face,  men 
should  stand  the  test  of  putting  into 
words  their  convictions,  and  be  compelled 
to  “read  up”  on  questions  of  the  time,  ami 
give  in  public  a reason  for  the  faith  which 
is  in  them.  The  special  drawback  of  sem- 
inaries is  that  they  seem  to  hedge  in  the 
beliefs  they  teach  with  a sanctifying  and 
protecting  wall,  and  bid  the  students  re- 
gard every  sod  they  walk  on  as  holy 
ground. 

Another  want  insufficiently  provided 
for  in  many  such  institutions  is  that  of 
a true  pastor  for  the  students.  It  seems 
often  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  pro- 
fessors in  seminaries  that  every  candidate 
for  the  ministry  is,  ipso  facto,  a ripe  and 
finished  Christian.  The  spiritual  life  of 
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these  young  men,  their  need  of  sympathy, 
instruction,  encouragement,  and  advice,  is 
apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  faculty.  Each 
of  these  professors  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing absorbed  in  the  special  studies  of  his 
own  department.  The  students  pass  be- 
fore  him  like  the  figures  in  a panorama, 
and  into  each  as  it  passes  in  the  endless 
procession  year  after  year  lie  is  bound  to 
instil  a portion  of  his  own  peculiar  know- 
ledge. But  meanwhile  who  is  caring  for 
their  souls  ? Amid  all  this  talk  about  re- 
ligions in  the  plural,  religion  in  the  sin- 
gular, in  its  thorough,  penetrating,  and 
transforming  aspects,  does  not  dwell  in 
them  unthreatened.  These  young  men 
are  generally  in  no  high  sense  mature 
Christians.  They  have  convictions,  aspi- 
rations, principles  of  Christian  living,  it 
is  true.  It  was  because  of  these  that  they 
became  candidates  for  the  ministry.  But 
they  are  also  as  yet  ignorant  of  a thou- 
sand spiritual  truths  and  experiences,  sore- 
ly tempted  by  the  passions  of  youth,  often 
lonely  and  discouraged,  conscious  of 

“ those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 

Biank  misgivings  of  a creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized.” 

It  is  just  at  this  period,  when  they  need 
to  be  drawn  on  by  kindly  inquiry  to  dis- 
close their  personal  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, the  dark  or  doubtful  places  in  their 
soul  life,  that  theological  students  not  in- 
frequently find  themselves  without  an 
elder  Christian  friend  in  whose  matured 
judgment  and  spiritual  elevation  of  char- 
acter they  are  invited  to  confide.  What 
Dr.  Holmes  calls  4 'that  frightful  mau- 
vai8e  honte  peculiar  to  Protestantism 
alone  among  all  religions”  is  not  unknown 
even  in  our  seminaries.  Beyond  all  oth- 
er professors,  the  young  inmates  need  a 
manly,  loving,  sympathetic  clergyman 
among  the  faculty,  to  whom,  as  to  an 
elder  brother,  they  can  tell  their  wants, 
and  get  strength  and  wisdom  in  return. 
Quiz  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  t The  spir- 
itual life  of  the  seminary,  not  its  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  gives  the  vital  answer  to  that 
question.  And  yet  it  is  of  this  essential 
part  of  the  student’s  history  that  many 
theological  professors  are  hopelessly  ig- 
norant when  the  pupils  for  whom  they 
are  responsible  go  forth  to  preach  the 
kingdom  not  “of  wan,”  but  “of  God.” 

Two  other  suggestions  may  be  made. 
The  first  will  win  general  assent.  It  is 
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that  the  old  “ Evidences,”  still  so  com- 
monly in  use,  be  supplanted  by  the  latest 
works,  like  those  of  Fisher,  Rowe,  Iverach, 
Argyle,  and  others,  which  recognize  fully 
the  entire  shifting  of  position,  different 
stand-point,  and  change  of  base  which  in- 
fidelity has  made  in  our  generation.  This 
should  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
natural  science;  not  so  much  in  its  de- 
tails, for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  time, 
but  in  its  philosophy,  its  principles,  its 
lessons,  and  its  inferences.  The  second 
suggestion  will  provoke  wide  dissent  and 
possibly  deep  feeling.  It  is  that,  in  order 
to  get  opportunity  for  these  studies,  He- 
brew should  be  made  an  elective,  and  left 
to  those  who  have  a special  gift  for  it. 
The  question  has  been  often  debated.  But 
when  all  is  said,  these  stern  facts  remain 
incontrovertible,  that  Hebrew  takes  an 
enormous  share  of  the  preparation  time, 
and  steals  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of 
hours  all  too  few  and  literally  priceless  in 
their  opportunities;  that  not  one  student 
in  twenty  carries  it  with  him  after  ten 
years  in  the  ministry;  that  the  commen- 
taries on  his  shelves  will  give  him  in  a 
moment  the  results  of  the  ripest  Hebrew 
scholarship ; and  that  the  pastor  who  keeps 
up  his  Hebrew  must  give  to  it  time  which 
almost  invariably  revenges  itself  by  fix- 
ing its  imprint  upon  dull  sermons  and 
hasty  parish  ministrations.* 

If  two  golden  rules  could  be  added  to 
these  suggestions,  and  made  a law  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  the  efficiency  of  our 
Protestant  clergy  would  be  enormously 
increased.  Let  every  young  clergyman 
after  ordination  be  obliged  to  labor  for 
three  years  either  in  mission-work  or 
under  the  pastor  of  a parish ; and  let  him 
be  forbidden,  as  practically  men  of  other 
professions  are,  to  marry  for  five  years. 

We  are  now  brought  naturally  face  to 
face  in  our  discussion  with  another  sub- 
ject, noteworthy  among  those  debated  in 
our  Churches  to-day,  that  of  preaching. 
How  far  is  the  current  criticism  of  the 
clergy  in  this  regard  just,  and  what  are 
some  of  the  remediable  defects  of  the 

* In  what  has  here  been  said  no  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  American  seminaries  is  intended. 
Were  there  cause  for  it,  the  writer  realizes  that 
such  a condemnation  should  proceed  from  a more 
authoritative  source  than  his  pen.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  our  seminaries  contain  much  of  the  Churches* 
learning,  and  their  full  share  of  intellectual  power 
and  spiritual  life.  The  intention  simply  is  to  indi- 
cate points  in  which  many  professors  os  well  aa 
graduates  believe  improvement  possible. 
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American  pulpit,  looked  at  broadly,  in  our 
time  ? Preaching,  or,  as  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  defines  it  in  his  Yale  Lecture#, 
the  “ communication  of  truth  through  per- 
sonality,” is  still  the  “ articulus  stantis 
aut  cadentis  ecclesice .”  The  very  defini- 
tion we  have  quoted  refutes  the  assertion 
of  those  who  claim  that  its  day  is  past. 
Truth  may  come  through  various  chan- 
nels, as  it  is  itself  various,  and  each  class 
of  truths  may  have  its  own  channel. 
Personality,  as  distinguished  from  study,  is 
just  as  well  defined  a channel  as  is  a pipe 
when  contrasted  with  a bucket  in  the 
conveyance  of  water.  As  long  as  human 
beings  have  consciences,  the  shortest  road 
to  getting  at  them  and  arousing  them  will 
generally  lie  through  the  channel  of  per- 
sonal contact  and  appeal.  In  the  moral 
life,  as  in  the  physical,  there  is  the  con- 
trolling law  of  omne  vivum  ex  vivo . We 
need  not  philosophize  about  it;  it  is  sim- 
ply a world-wide  fact  to  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  common  experience.  What  is 
worth  emphasizing,  however,  is  that  on 
the  result  of  this  personal  appeal  to  con- 
science rests  all  that  is  really  worthy  in 
the  superstructure  of  organized  religion. 
Preaching,  therefore,  is  positively  essen- 
tial to  any  living  Church.  To  talk  of 
abolishing  it  because  other  educational 
means  have  been  multiplied  is  unspeak- 
ably absurd.  It  would  be  like  abolishing 
the  railroad  to  California  directly  across 
the  continent  because  there  were  several 
steam  ship  lines  around  Cape  Horn.  The 
world  responds  to  earnest  and  intelligent 
preaching  to-day  just  as  willingly  as  ever. 
Indeed,  the  very  critics  themselves  do  so. 
When  they  declare  that  they  do  not  care 
to  hear  sermons,  they  only  mean  dull  ser- 
mons, or  sermons  that  do  not  touch  them; 
the  moment  God  sends  them  the  right 
preacher,  their  critical  and  unresponsive 
attitude  vanishes  in  the  breaking  up  of 
their  spiritual  indifference. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  criticism 
directed  against  the  American  pulpit  of 
to-day  has  great  force.  It  is  said,  in  the 
first  place,  to  lack  courage,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  deficient  in  straightforward- 
ness, definiteness,  and  plain-speaking. 
Strange,  if  true,  for  “courage  is  always 
in  fashion.”  And  if  true,  then  true  per- 
haps for  this  reason,  because  the  preach- 
er, unlike  his  brother  in  the  English 
Church,  has  no  fixed  abiding-place  in  the 
land,  and  is  generally  dependent  for  all 
he  possesses  on  his  Church  members.  We 
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are  apt  to  criticise  this  English  system  of 
Church  patronage  and  life  tenure  and 
settled  endowments.  But,  like  many  oth- 
er English  ways  of  doing  things  which 
cannot  be  defended  theoretically,  it  works, 
for  the  most  part,  admirably  in  practice. 
Probably  the  English  pulpit  is  a more 
courageous  one  than  ours:  it  is  more  con- 
crete in  its  denunciation  of  sin;  it  does 
not  merely  denounce  44  wo/ldliness,”  but 
defines  it,  and  calling  vices  by  good 
old  Scripture  names,  declares  when  and 
where  and  how  they  flourish  “in  this 
parish.”  The  American  preacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  in  the  least  being 
conscious  of  cowardice,  is  too  apt  to  gen- 
eralize. He  would  sacrifice  his  life,  we 
hope  and  believe,  rather  than  “ sell  the 
truth  to  serve  the  hour,”  but  the  social 
ties  which  bind  him  to  his  people,  his  in- 
timacy with  the  men  who  called  him  and 
sustain  him,  his  desire  to  justify  the  hopes 
of  a successful  pastorate,  all  operate  in- 
sensibly to  dull  that  realization  of  being 
“ a prophet  of  God”  which  the  pastor 
needs  at  times  keenly  to  feel,  if  he  would 
do  his  noblest  work.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  if  one  were  to  walk  down  Broadway 
to  Wall  Street,  and  call  everything  he 
saw  by  its  direct  and  plain  name,  he 
would,  notwithstanding  all  that  raw  en- 
thusiasm or  hot-headed  zeal  may  say, 
work  more  harm  than  good.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  sorely  need  in  this  coun- 
try and  age  more  of  that  martyr  spirit 
which  brought  our  ancestors  hither,  that 
“iron  in  the  blood”  which  compels  and 
drives  a man  to  stand  up,  regardless  of 
consequences,  and  cry,  “The  Lord  God 
before  whom  I stand  will  surely  visit 
this  thing.”  Signs  are  not  wanting  that 
such  a spirit  is  gathering  force  among  the  ^ 
clergy. 

Another  general  fault  of  our  pulpit  is 
that  the  preaching  is  apt  to  be  too  “topi- 
cal. ” Our  preachers  are  given  to  selecting 
subjects  rather  than  texts.  Now  a “text” 
or  “expository”  sermon  differs  from  a 
“subject”  sermon  as  a rifle-ball  differs 
from  a slung-shot.  In  the  former  case 
the  preacher  simply  unfolds,  explains,  il- 
lustrates, and  impresses,  with  all  the  pow- 
er he  can,  the  inspired  word  of  God.  The 
listeners  may  not  like  the  way  he  does  it, 
or  disagree  with  some  opinions  he  ex- 
presses. But,  after  all,  there  is  the  writ- 
ten word  behind  him,  supplementing  his 
weakness,  giving  his  argument  a dignity 
and  force  from  without,  and  driving  home 
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many  a bullet  that  would  otherwise  fall 
“spent.”  With  a topical  sermon,  how- 
ever, the  preacher’s  danger  lies  in  forget- 
ting his  Bible,  in  neglecting  “the  oracles 
of  God,”  and  in  relying  for  the  impres- 
sion produced  simply  upon  the  way  in 
which  his  arguments  appeal  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  hearers.  He  may  be  trying 
to  enforce  truth,  but  it  is  his  own  arm 
alone  that  wields  the  sling,  and  he  is  for 
the  time  ignoring  that  outside  force  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  without  which 
most  life  problems  become  too  dark  and 
dreary  and  hopeless  to  make  it  worth 
while  either  to  dispute  or  even  differ 
about  them.  He  “fights  for  his  own 
hand,”  like  Harry  of  the  Wynd.  The 
dangers  of  the  expository  sermon  are 
evident  enough.  It  easily  degenerates 
into  wearisome  repetition  and  empty  ex- 
hortation. But  even  this  seems  prefer- 
able to  the  other  extreme,  so  often  seen  in 
our  American  pulpits,  where  the  preach- 
er’s personal  opinions  (frequently  of  no 
more  value  than  those  of  any  other  edu- 
cated man)  take  the  place  of  his  Master’s 
sayings,  where  what  should  have  been 
a glowing,  healthful  sermon  degenerates 
into  a cleverish  essay,  and  the  truths  about 
trouble  and  sorrow  and  temptation  which 
the  weary  and  burdened  soul  needs  to 
build  it  -up  are  replaced  by  eulogies  on 
Victor  Hugo  or  George  Eliot. 

Here  again  we  may,  with  profit  to  our- 
selves, contrast  our  preachers  with  those 
of  Great  Britain.  Comparing  the  pulpit 
of  the  two  nations  intellectually,  we  need 
not  fear  the  verdict,  although  England 
has  a multitude  of  grand  preachers,  while 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  pulpits  enjoy  a 
world-wide  renown.  A well-known  Eng- 
lish clergyman  has  lately  asserted  that 
“there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pulpit 
of  the  United  States  is  more  ably  filled, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  than  is  the  pulpit  of 
the  United  Kingdom.”  We  may  well 
doubt  so  generous  an  assertion,  for  many 
of  the  British  clergy  who  visit  here  easily 
convince  us  how  much  we  may  gain  by 
studying  their  methods.  Their  familiar- 
ity with  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Bible 
is  amazing ; and  the  chief  charm  and 
strength  of  their  preaching  is  that,  basing 
it  so  entirely  upon  Holy  Writ,  they  yet 
adorn  the  exposition  of  the  text  with  such 
a wealth  of  illustration  and  with  so  much 
earnestness  and  sound  judgment  as  to 
lead  captive  both  heart  and  head  in  the 
listener.  This  seems  to  be  the  explana- 
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tion  of  the  fact  that  so  many  pulpits  in 
New  York  and  in  other  seaboard  cities 
fcre  occupied  by  British  clergymen.  We 
must  find  in  them  something  which  we 
miss  in  most  of  our  own  clergy.  The 
fact  is  not  so  discreditable  to  us  as  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  surface.  It  certainly  bears 
witness  to  the  absence  here  of  a certain 
provincial  narrowness  which  refuses  to 
welcome  truth  or  power  unless  dressed 
in  a native  garb.  And  we  must  not  for- 
get that  these  clergy  referred  to  are  pick- 
ed men,  who  would  be  successful  any- 
where and  in  almost  any  profession,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  British  clergy  in 
America  filling  obscure  pulpits  and  ut- 
terly unknown.  And  again,  such  able 
men  come  to  us  from  a land  where,  as 
already  shown,  the  temptations  for  clever 
young  men  to  enter  business  life  are  not 
as  great  as  here,  and  where  (at  least  in 
the  Church  of  England)  many  gifted  cler- 
gymen who  do  not  happen  to  command 
influence  or  patronage  are  free  to  look 
elsewhere  for  appreciation  and  useful- 
ness. Our  parishes  welcome  such  men, 
and  they  are  wise  to  do  so.  They  come 
also,  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence to  our  American  clergy.  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  doubt,  from  their 
own  confession,  that  they  are  conscious 
of  receiving  as  well  as  giving  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  our  pastors.  And  we  have 
reason  to  feel  satisfaction  at  hearing  the 
testimony  lately  offered  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  them,  who  said  on 
a public  platform:  “I  honestly  declare 
that  I never  met  with  a company  of  min- 
isters like  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
in  New  York,  especially  for  this,  that  they 
have  no  jealousies  and  no  rivalries  among 
them.  They  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  have  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  rejoice  in  a brother’s 
prosperity,  and  are  ever  ready  to  stand 
round  each  other  in  trouble.” 

One  other  general  defect  in  our  Ameri- 
can pulpit  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The 
clergy,  if  they  do  not  fall  into  the  habit 
of  preaching  over  the  heads  of  their  hear- 
ers, are  at  least  given  to  rating  their  intel- 
lectual interest  too  high.  The  press  ac- 
cuses them  of  preaching  dogma  too  fre- 
quently. But  this  is  without  doubt  an 
error.  There  is  so  little  dogmatic  preach- 
ing to-day  that  a conservative  hearer 
might  have  just  reason  for  complaint. 
But  there  is,  nevertheless,  truth  behind 

the  complaints  of  those  who  feel  that  some 
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thing  is  wrong,  and  who  in  their  restless 
groping  after  the  cause  lay  their  hands 
on  dogma.  The  reason  why  they  are  not 
reached  or  interested  or  satisfied  lies  in 
the  preacher's  failure  to  remember  his 
hearers’  tastes,  wishes,  and  surroundings. 
His  sermon  is  apt  to  illustrate  several,  if 
not  all,  of  the  six  following  sins.  First , 
he  is  generally  five  minutes  too  long. 
We  may  be  glad  to  sail  with  an  agreeable 
friend  up  to  the  very  head  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  we  care  to  prolong  our  voyage 
through  the  Erie  Canal.  Secondly , he  is 
too  fond  of  argument,  and  undervalues 
the  appeal  to  the  affections,  the  deep  in- 
dwelling sense  of  God  and  right,  the 
“ ewig  weibliche ” which  Goethe  tells  us 
lies  in  every  heart.  Our  preachers  should 
remember  that  to  touch  a man’s  better 
nature  is  often  nobler  than  to  convince 
his  reason,  and  that  to  the  pulpit  pre-emi- 
nently applies  that  old  fable  of  the  Wind 
and  Sun  contending  for  the  traveller’s 
cloak.  Thirdly,  his  style  is  apt  to  be  faulty, 
deficient  in  words  of  one  or  two  syllables, 
full  of  expressions  familiar  enough  to 
him,  but  dry  as  summer  dust  to  his  lis- 
teners. Fourthly , he  is  not  sufficiently  di- 
rect or  careful  enough  to  avoid  making 
little  excursions  away  from  the  main  road, 
chasing  theological  butterflies,  while  the 
children  of  Israel  have  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  their  prophet  to  come  back.  Fifth- 
ly, his  text  generally  bears  him  careering 
pleasantly  along  the  roof-tops,  bounding 
from  chimney  to  chimney,  and  rarely 
enough  descending  right  on  to  the  hearth- 
stone, and  there  treating  of  familiar 
things,  dealing  with  every-day  realities, 
twining  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  about 
homely  household  matters,  and  handling, 
like  the  gospels,  without  loss  of  dignity, 
cups  and  pots  and  tables.  Such  sermons 
are  like  the  frigate-birds,  all  wings,  and 
no  legs  to  speak  of.  Sixthly,  he  does  not 
take  sufficient  care  to  illustrate,  briefly, 
aptly,  and  brightly.  A good  illustration 
is  the  most  powerful  “motor”  ever  in- 
vented; it  will  drag  a whole  congregation 
which  has  drifted  into  infinite  space  back 
again  to  earth  in  a twinkling.  It  comes 
like  a sweet  sea-breeze  blowing  in  through 
the  church  windows  on  a hot  Sunday,  and 
relaxing  the  feverish  tension  of  crowded 
worship. 

Such  are  some  of  the  defects,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  writer,  in  our  preaching.  In 
a word,  it  is  apt  to  be  too  ambitious.  It 
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fails  in  helpfulness  to  helpworthy  people. 
It  addresses  too  often  the  mind  and  too 
seldom  the  heart.  It  makes  the  mistake 
of  giving  us  common  thoughts  about 
deep  things,  when  what  we  need  are  deep 
thoughts  about  common  things.  It  should 
be  chastised  with  a lively  sense,  on  the 
preacher's  part,  of  two  vital  truths,  the 
one  a tremendous  need  in  his  people 
of  aid  in  their  common  field  of  temptation 
and  experience;  the  other,  of  the  limited 
nature  of  that  field  in  most  souls.  The 
sermon  should  go  oftener  into  the  shop 
with  the  man,  into  the  nursery  with  the 
wife,  on  to  the  streets  with  the  children, 
and  have  with  all  a word 

44  For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  Bmiles.” 

One  striking  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments may  be  mentioned.  A certain  re- 
ligious weekly  paper,  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  country,  and  with  an  enormous  cir- 
culation, publishes  in  each  issue  what  is 
presumably  a model  sermon.  The  writer 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  these  ser- 
mons for  some  years,  yet  he  fails  to  recall 
one  in  which  a plain  business  man,  or 
mother  vexed  with  household  cares,  could 
be  interested.  A congregation  of  stu- 
dents or  literary  men  might  find  many  of 
them  admirable.  They  deal  very  largely 
with  the  subjective  side  of  religion,  and 
are  so  full  of  analysis  and  subtle  thought 
that  the  reader  is  often  doubtful  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  admire  more  the 
speaker’s  skill  or  his  own  cleverness  in 
following  him.  Yet  most  of  these  ser- 
mons were  preached  before  ordinary  con- 
gregations. One  of  the  latest,  quite  a mar- 
vel of  skill  in  dissecting  emotions,  and 
drawing  fine  distinctions  between  feel- 
ings which  most  people  are  probably  in 
horrible  danger  of  confusing,  was  preach- 
ed in  an  obscure  village  in  Massachusetts ! 
It  may  be  that  this  fact  throws  some  light 
on  that  puzzling  problem,  “the  decay  of 
church  life  in  New  England.” 

But  we  have  preached  too  long  our- 
selves, and  must  stop,  after  making,  in 
true  orthodox  fashion,  “a  few  closing 
remarks.”  The  outlook  for  growth 
among  the  Christian  Churches  of  Amer- 
ica is,  in  spite  of  their  manifest  and  con- 
fessed defects,  a bright  one.  The  vain 
dream  of  infidelity  that  a time  is  ap- 
proaching when  men  will  live  entirely  in 
the  brain  and  despise  the  heart,  need  not 
be  feared.  But  the  clergy  must  realize, 
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as  indeed  they  are  doing,  the  changes 
which  separate  them  from  their  fathers’ 
time.  Preaching  is  a more  difficult  mat- 
ter to-day  than  even  twenty  years  ago. 
It  demands  more  preparation  of  a certain 
kind,  more  observation  of  life,  and  more 
concentrated  strength.  For  the  Sunday 
newspaper  lias  arisen  within  a generation, 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  Church- 
es which  has  ever  threatened  them.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  morning  it  takes  the  multi- 
tude of  our  towns  up  into  a mountain, 
and  displaying  the  treasures  of  the  world, 
gathered  with  incredible  pain  from  every 
land  during  the  preceding  week,  says, 
“All  these  will  I give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
forsake  the  house  of  God  to-day.”  Pas- 
tors know  the  result  only  too  well.  It  is 
but  one  of  those  “ modern  improvements” 
which  render  it  so  difficult  for  them  to 
teach  their  people  “ to  keep  the  body  un- 
der,” or,  as  the  little  girl  correctly  mis- 
quoted it,  “to  keep  the  soul  on  top.” 
Similar  dangers  to  the  moral  and  spiritu- 
al life  of  the  Churches  lie  spread  thickly 
in  their  path.  But  we  firmly  believe  in 
the  conquest  of  these.  We  believe  that 
gospel  religion  is  more  and  more  coming 
to  be  viewed  by  men  as  the  indispensable 


factor  in  all  true  civilization.  But  along- 
side this  conviction  moves  an  equal  reali- 
zation that  theology  must  be  simplified  and 
the  faith  defined  in  terms  which  will,  we 
think,  increasingly  tend  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  ancient  symbol  called  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  The  fatal  defect  of  un- 
belief is  that  it  is  logically  hopeless  in 
an  age  which  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of 
hope.  Theology  may  dwell  between  nar- 
row walls,  but  its  uplook  is  on  heaven; 
unbelief  lives  in  a wide  cellar  with  a 
low  roof.  Religion  occupies  the  higher 
ground,  and  that  is  half  the  battle,  as  the 
British  found  at  Waterloo.  We  are  of- 
ten discontented  with  the  progress  and 
weaknesses  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  both 
right  and  indeed  necessary  that  we  should 
be.  But  we  nntst  remember,  after  all, 
that  in  every  generation  the  religious  ideal 
is  like  a pilot-engine,-  which  must,  by  its 
very  nature  and  definition,  keep  just  so 
far  i&head  of  the  long  train  laboring  after 
it.  We  shall  never  catch  it  in  this  life, 
but  the  very  effort  sends  the  world  slow- 
ly forward,  and  it  may  well  be  that  where 
we  stand  to-day  was  the  far-off  goal  for 
which  many  a saint  in  distant  ages  long- 
ed, and  died  without  the  sight. 


ISABEL’S  STORY. 


by  annie  Sorter 


GERALD  and  I had  only  been  man 
and  wife  for  eight  months.  He  had 
not  expected  to  be  able  to  marry  as  early 
as  he  did,  but  when  he  got  the  situation 

as  cashier  of  the  bank  in  X there  was 

no  longer  any  reason  for  waiting ; we  had 
been  engaged  two  years,  and  mother  was 
quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  at  last.  So 
we  were  married,  and  went  to  live  in 

X , and  it  was,  as  I say,  after  eight 

months’  trial  of  the  climate  that  we  de- 
cided on  moving  to  the  country.  Gerald 
had  always  had  a delicate  throat,  and  the 
doctor  thought  his  nights  at  least  ought 
to  be  passed  a few  miles  inland,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  damp  air  of  the  lake,  upon 
which  X lay  directly,  as  far  as  possi- 

ble. It  was  some  time  before  we  found 
just  what  we  wanted,  and  even  then, 
though  the  cottage  was  both  pretty  and 
very  substantially  built  for  the  West, 
where  houses  grow  like  gourds,  it  was 
wanting  in  one  good  quality,  for  the  near- 
est railway  station  was  three  miles  off. 


However,  there  was  a little  stable  with  a 
shed  for  a “carry-all”  attached  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  my  uncle  had  lately  given  me 
a check,  which  was  by  common  consent 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a strong,  fast 
pony,  so  that  the  distance  proved  rather 
an  advantage  in  giving  Gerald  the  exer- 
cise he  required.  Luckily  *by  breakfast- 
ing at  half  past  seven,  he  could  easily 
catch  the  8.50  train,  and  be  at  his  post  in 
the  bank  by  half  past  nine.  So  we  took 
the  place,  and  as  it  stood  on  the  outer  edge 
of  one  of  the  great  dairy  farms,  where 
dwellings  for  man  and  beast  are  always 
placed  as  near  the  centre  of  the  run  as 
possible,  we  found  ourselves  some  miles 
apart  from  any  neighbor.  We  prepared 
for  our  isolated  position  by  taking  with 
us  two  maid  servants,  active,  lively  girls, 
who  had  come  West  to  be  near  their  mo- 
ther, the  wife  of  an  engineer  employed  on 
one  of  the  great  central  roads,  and  now 
stationed  at  a construction  depot  ten  miles 
from  X . The  daughters  were  glad  to 
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find  service  together  within  a reasonable 
distance  from  her,  and  being  bright,  plea- 
sant-faced young  creatures,  used  to  coun- 
try life,  they  suited  me  very  well.  He 
intended  to  have  also  a boy  to  live  over 
the  stable,  but  in  the  end  hired  one  of  the 
farm-laborer's  sons  to  come  every  morn- 
ing with  our  milk  from  the  44  great  house,” 
groom  and  saddle  the  pony,  cut  wood, 
and  do  any  other  small  chores,  leaving 
again  by  nine  o'clock.  This  gave  him 
almost  a whole  day's  work  on  the  farm, 
and  saved  me  the  trouble  of  having  him 
to  live  with  us.  We  had  finished  moving 
by  the  end  of  November,  and  were  entirely 
settled  and  at  home  by  Christmas.  The 
house  was  the  work  of  an  eccentric  Nor- 
wegian, wTho  had  baked  the  brick,  and 
even  the  tiles  for  the  roof,  himself,  and 
after  expending  over  a year  of  hard  work 
in  making  it  as  substantial  and  complete 
as  possible,  died  from  heart-disease  the 
very  day  he  declared  it  finished. 

When  I first  heard  this  it  seemed  to 
cast  a gloom  over  the  place,  but  that  feel- 
ing soon  wore  off,  and  now,  as  the  cold 
weather  came  on,  I felt  very  grateful  for 
our  predecessor’s  good  workmanship.  It 
was  an  irregular  dark  red  cottage,  with 
two  gables  in  front  and  a stack  of  tall 
red  chimneys  rising  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  peaked  roof,  and  it  stood  in  a small 
enclosure  made  by  a low  stone  wall,  in 
one  corner  of  which  was  the  stable,  as 
air-tight,  well  built,  and  quaint-looking 
as  the  house  itself,  while  a poultry  yard 
of  tall  osiers,  wattled  firmly  together,  oc- 
cupied a space  opposite,  and  a small  brick 
pigeon-house  was  near  by,  full  of  glossy, 
fluttering  inmates.  One  or  two  old  ap- 
ple-trees and  three  cherry-trees  complet- 
ed the  landscape;  not  another  thing  was 
in  sight,  exc^t  the  short,  dry  prairie- 
grass,  here  and  there  running  up  into 
clumps  of  weeds,  but  on  every  side  the 
same  monotonous  level,  fading  off  into 
long  wastes  of  yellow  against  the  sky. 
At  some  points  the  horizon  was  broken 
by  the  dark  outline  of  the  distant  forest, 
but  nothing  else  was  in  sight,  unless  you 
went  up  to  the  second  story.  From  there 
you  could  see  the  farm  buildings,  some 
three  miles  off  to  the  north,  a dark  patch 
of  woodland  toward  the  east,  and  due 
south  were  plainly  visible  the  tops  of  the 
white  houses  forming  the  railway  station, 
with  sometimes  a stray  engine  waiting  on 
the  side  track.  But  if  the  views  outside 
of  my  new  home  could  not  boast  of  beau- 
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ty  or  interest,  no  matter  from  what  level 
you  looked  at  them,  inside  the  walls  it 
was  all  a home  should  be.  I lined  my 
only  sitting-room  with  red  wall-paper,  a 
deeper  red  carpet,  red  and  white  woollen 
curtains ; filled  it  with  mirrors,  pretty 
water-colors,  comfortable  arm-chairs,  and 
soft  lounges;  fitted  small  book-cases  stuff- 
ed with  readable  books  into  every  availa- 
ble corner;  put  low  tables  about  here  and 
there — and  the  result  was  the  perfection 
of  homely  comfort.  Wood  was  cheap, 
and  so  was  coal ; one  fireplace  was  very 
wide,  and  I had  left  the  old  Gorman  tiles 
with  their  quaint  blue  figures  and  Bible 
stories  as  the  builder  placed  them.  The 
only  other  room  we  furnished  down-stairs 
was  fitted  up  as  a kitchen;  but  I had  a 
pretty  earthen- ware  cooking  - stove  ; the 
floor  was  of  dark  red  tiles,  on  which  I 
spread  a large  rug ; my  precious  glass 
and  china  were  prettily  arranged  in  two 
large  cupboards  with  glass  doors  on  each 
side  of  the  chimney;  and  when  I gave 
Gerald  his  first  cup  of  tea  at  the  break- 
fast-table  I was  quite  justified  in  feeling 
proud  of  the  bright,  delightful  room.  Just 
behind  this  kitchen,  which  was  rather 
larger  than  the  parlor,  and  jutted  out  be- 
yond it  on  both  sides,  were  two  smaller 
rooms.  One  of  these  was  the  actual  kitch- 
en, in  which  all  the  dirty  work  and  heavy 
cooking  were  done ; the  other  was  a rough 
laundry.  There  was  no  other  room  on 
that  floor,  not  even  a lean-to  against  the 
wall.  The  wood  and  coal  were  in  a sort 
of  cellar  with  a shed  over  it,  some  yards 
from  the  house,  and  the  little  stable  loft, 
which  might  have  held  a bed  for  a man- 
servant, was  now  full  of  hay.  You  will 
see  later  on  why  I am  so  minute  in  tell- 
ing you  all  these  things.  Upstairs,  the 
house  had  only  two  rooms.  The  front 
one  was  very  large,  with  closet  and  dress- 
ing-room attached,  so  that  Gerald  and  I 
were  far  more  comfortable  than  in  our 
narrow  city  lodgings.  The  other  room, 
which,  of  course,  was  occupied  by  the 
two  girls,  was  smaller,  but  still  of  a good 
size,  and  the  entrance  to  the  large  light 
garret  just  under  the  roof  was  through 
here,  and  not  from  the  hall.  This  large 
opening  closed  with  a very  heavy  trap- 
door, and  was  only  reached  by  a steep, 
narrow  ladder,  which  was  hung  there 
when  required,  and  always  taken  away 
afterward,  as  it  blocked  up  one  of  the 
windows.  This  garret  was  a valuable 
possession  to  me ; I used  it  as  a store  room 
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for  old  boxes,  trunks,  and  carpet-bags, 
hung  ray  dried  herbs  and  sides  of  bacon 
from  the  rafters,  and  put  ray  uncle’s  pre- 
cious gift  of  California  sherry  in  the  cor- 
ner whose  temperature  most  resembled 
the  atmosphere  prescribed  for  it  by  him. 
When  we  began  to  feel  settled,  and  Christ- 
mas was  only  a short  fortnight  off,  there 
could  not  have  been  in  all  the  world  a 
/ happier,  more  contented  wife  than  I.  Mo- 
ther had  written  to  say  that  if  nothing 
happened  to  prevent  her,  she  would  cer- 
tainly run  on  from  Washington  to  make 
me  a little  visit;  and  though  it  was  a 
journey  of  a good  deal  nearer  two  than 
one  thousand  miles,  and  in  the  cold  sea- 
son too,  I felt  sure  she  would  come?  Then 
Gerald’s  twin  brother,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  three  years,  was  to  be  married  at 
Norfolk  early  in  January,  and  bring  his 
little  Southern  wife  to  spend  her  honey- 
moon in  our  quiet  home. 

Of  course,  to  receive  such  guests,  a vast 
amount  of  preparation  was  necessary.  I 
must  have  everything  ready  to  turn  the 
girls’  bedroom  into  a pretty  bower  for  a 
bride  at  a moment’s  notice,  while  the  iron- 
ing-room must  be  put  in  order  for  the 
two  girls'*  themselves.  Mince-pies,  fruit 
cake,  lemon  cheese-cake,  all  must  be 
abundant  and  good,  and  as  I was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  house-keeping,  I enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  all  the  work  before  me. 
You  will  think  I linger  perhaps  too  long 
over  these  details.  I cannot  bear  to  turn 
from  all  that  bright,  joyous,  eager  time 
to  what  came  afterward,  but  I am  fool- 
ish and  cowardly  to  hesitate.  It  was 
Tuesday,  the  7th  of  December,  and  had 
been  snowing  quietly  all  night,  so  that 
when  I drew  back  my  curtains  in  the 
morning  and  looked  out,  the  whole  coun- 
try as  far  as  eye  could  reach  was  covered 
with  a smooth  white  carpet,  spotless  and 
softly  swelling  over  the  level  prairie. 
From  my  bedroom  window  I could  see 
the  wooded  ground  called  Shryer’s  Forest, 
which  now  made  a motionless  dark  cloud 
on  the  white  horizon,  while  half  a mile 
further  to  the  north  I saw,  curling  heavily 
over  as  it  partly  rose,  the  smoke  of  Farm- 
er Congreve’s  kitchen,  though  I could  not 
distinguish  any  of  the  buildings.  It  was 
a dark,  still,  gray-looking  day,  the  sky  a 
dull  cold  tint,  and  the  air  growing  every 
minute  more  keenly  and  frostily  raw.  I 
turned  away  from  the  wide  white  waste 
around  us,  and  tried  even  harder  than 
usual  to  have  a bright  fire  and  a good 
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breakfast  for  Gerald.  And  I succeeded 
so  well  that  when  he  came  with  slippered 
feet  and  warm  morning  coat  into  the 
house-room,  as  I insisted  on  calling  the 
kitchen,  the  great  ruddy  blaze  was  dan- 
cing on  the  tiles,  the  table  was  smoking 
with  crisp  curling  bacon,  delicious  fresh 
eggs,  waflBes  as  light  as  air,  and  such  coffee 
as  I had  learned  to  make  among  my  kins- 
folk in  Louisiana.  My  two  handmaidens, 
Elsie  and  Magda,  were  as  bright  and 
cheery  as  crickets,  and  in  a morning  like 
this  their  smiling  good-natured  faces, 
girlish  voices,  and  helpful  ways  were  a 
positive  pleasure.  I can  see  them  now  as 
they  were  that  morning,  the  last  time  I 
ever  did  see  them.  Well,  we  finished 
breakfast,  and  Pete,  the  boy,  brought 
round  Quince,  the  pony,  in  the  phaeton, 
or  whatever  the  queer  little  vehicle  was 
called.  I stood  by  the  window  to  watch 
Gerald  drive  off,  for  we  had  lingered  over 
the  fire  till  it  was  a chance  if  he  could 
catch  the  train,  and  then  went  briskly  to 
work  helping  the  two  girls.  We  had 
washed  and  put  away  all  the  dishes,  swept, 
dusted,  and  made  up  the  fire,  and  were 
just  rolling  out  the  sewing-machine,  on 
which  I was  making  curtains,  when  we 
saw  Pete  coming  back  with  the  trap,  and 
I called  to  him  for  the  morning  mail, 
which  he  always  brought,  and  Elsie  ran 
out  to  get  it.  In  a minute  she  came  back, 
carrying  in  one  hand  a large  package  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  letters,  while 
in  the  other  she  held  a large  yellow  en- 
velope. She  handed  me  the  letters  and 
papers,  and  then  held  out  the  other  to 
Magda,  exclaiming:  4 ‘Magda,  it  is  a tele- 
gram for  us.  You  open  it;  I cannot .” 

With  a cry  of  alarm  Magda  ran  to  her 
and  snatched  the  paper  from  her  hand, 
while  I stood  looking  on,  not  half  under- 
standing why  they  were  so  alarmed.  I 
knew,  however,  how  dearly  they  loved 
their  mother,  and  felt  keenly  for  them 
when,  in  another  moment,  they  were  both 
sobbing  on  the  floor,  and  I found  the 
message  was  from  their  step-father,  to  say 
that  his  wife  had  been  knocked  down  and 
run  over  by  a heavy  wagon  the  evening 
before,  and  was  not  expected  to  live  more 
than  a couple  of  days.  He  had  been  un- 
able to  telegraph  the  night  before,  as  the 
wires  were  down  at  the  time,  but  had 
done  so  the  moment  they  were  up.  If 
the  girls  wished  to  see  their  mother  alive, 
they  must  go  at  once.  I stopped  their 
pitiful  sobs  by  telling  them  that  they  had 
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time,  but  merely  time,  with  great  haste,  to 

catch  the  up  train  to  X , which  passed 

our  station  at  10.10,  and  would  land  them 

at  the  X station  in  time  to  make  the 

connection  with  a fast  train  running  to 
the  little  town  where  Mrs.  Boysen  was 
lying.  I called  to  Pete  to  bring  the  pha- 
eton out  again,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
two  poor  young  things  were  getting  into 
it  at  the  door  that  we  either  of  us  remem- 
bered that  I should  be  left  entirely  alone 
all  day.  They  both  thought  of  it  then, 
and  looked  at  me  with  consternation.  I 
also  remembered  that  I should  be  in  a 
very  solitary  position  until  Gerald’s  re- 
turn, but  then  lie  was  almost  absolutely 
sure  to  come  home  by  the  five -o’clock 
train  at  latest,  and  if  anything  should 
keep  him  later,  which  was  most  improb- 
able, he  would  telegraph,  and  I could 
walk  to  the  station,  and  get  some  one 
there  to  return  with  me  as  a companion. 

So  I smiled  now  with  no  effort,  reas- 
sured the  girls,  and  started  them  off  at 
Quince’s  fastest  trot.  Pete  went  with 
them,  and  I gave  him  a basket  in  which 
to  bring  me  back  a bushel  of  apples  I 
had  ordered  from  the  station-master,  who 
added  to  his  official  employment  that  of 
universal  store  keeper.  As  soon  as  they 
were  off,  to  prevent  myself  from  feeling 
melancholy,  I went  on  with  my  curtain- 
making as  fast  as  possible,  and  was  soon 
so  absorbed  in  my  task  that  I was  much 
surprised  when  I heard  the  clock  strike 
twelve.  “Dear  me,”  I said  to  myself, 
“Pete  is  staying  a long  time  at  the  sta- 
tion ; what  can  be  keeping  him  ?”  I jump- 
ed up  aud  went  to  the  window,  and  there 
was  the  phaeton  just  coming  up  to  the 
gate  through  the  snow,  which  left  no 
sign  of  a road  visible.  But  who  was  in 
it  ? Two  figures  instead  of  one.  Could 
it  be — yes,  it  really  was  Gerald.  An- 
other minute  and  I had  opened  the  door 
to  him,  and  was  helping  him  off  with  his 
coat,  while  he  beat  the  snow  from  his 
heavy  boots. 

“ Well,  little  woman,”  he  said,  gayly, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  his  own  arm- 
chair, “ are  you  surprised  to  see  me  ?” 

“Dear  Gerald,  as  I have  never  known 
you  to  come  home  at  this  hour  before,  or 
at  any  time  earlier  than  half  past  three, 
even  on  a half-holiday>  you  need  not 
ask.” 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you,”  he 
went  on,  in  a low  voice,  and  drawing  his 
chair  nearer  to  mine.  Then,  laughing,  he 
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added,  in  his  usual  tone:  “I  forgot.  Pete 
has  been  telling  me  about  Elsie  and 
Magda,  and  I have  been  thinking  how 
well  it  happens  that  I am  able  to  come 
home  early  just  this  day  of  all  others. 
But  I need  not  whisper,  as  we  are  all 
alone.” 

“ It  is  a great  inconvenience  about  the 
girls,  of  course,”  I answered,  “but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  They  must  have  gone 
to  their  mother,  even  if  they  had  not 
loved  her,  but  as  they  are  devoted  to  her, 
they  would  have  flown  if  they  could.” 

“You  do  not  ask  for  my  news,”  he 
said,  “but  I will  not  wait  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Look  here !”  As  he  spoke  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a large  old-fashioned 
pocket-book,  fastened  with  heavy  steel 
clasps,  and  stuffed  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 
He  opened  it  carefully,  and  showed  me 
that  it  was  full  of  bank-notes  of  one 
thousand  and  five  thousand  dollars  in 
value.  I looked  so  utterly  amazed  that 
he  laughed  (he  had  such  a merry  boyish 
laugh),  and  said:  “ What,  do  you  think  I 
have  robbed  the  bank,  darling  ? Don’t 
be  flattering  your  little  heart  with  any 
such  hopes.  I am  not  a rich  defaulter.” 

“Oh,  Gerald,  don’t  say  such  things, 
even  in  jest.  I would  not  like  to  think 
that  even  the  kitten  had  overheard  that 
speech.  Remember,  sir,  you  have  me , 
and  therefore  you  do  not  want  other  lux- 
uries and  comforts.  If  you  had  a mill- 
ion, or  ten  millions,  to-morrow,  you  could 
not  have  another  wife,  and  I defy  you  to 
find  a prettier  little  home.” 

“You  goose!”  he  replied,  drawing  me 
to  him  as  I delivered  my  little  oration 
from  the  middle  of  the  hearth-rug,  “do 
you  want  to  beguile  me  into  telling  you 
again  what  I think  of  you,  and  the  house 
too  ? Never  mind ! I appreciate  you 
both  and  he  kissed  me.  “ But  now  you 
must  listen  to  my  story,  for  it  is  very  in- 
teresting.” 

As  he  spoke  he  spread  the  pocket-book, 
which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  upon  the 
table  in  front  of  us,  and  was  proceeding 
to  show  me  all  its  contents,  when  I sud- 
denly remembered  that  the  boy  Pete  was 
still  in  the  stable.  “ Wait !”  I exclaimed ; 
“there  is  Pete  still  out  there;  he  may 
come  in  while  we  are  talking.  Let  me 
give  him  his  orders,  and — But  have  you 
really  come  to  stay  ail  day,  Gerald  ? Shall 
you  not  go  back  ?”  He  had  jumped  up 
when  I spoke  of  Pete,  and  now  put  me 
back  from  the  door  without  answering, 
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while  he  thrust  his  head  out,  and  called  “Then  why  not  lock  it  up,  as  you  do 
loudly  to  the  boy,  telling  him,  when  he  other  things?  Don’t  you  keep  all  your  se- 
had  answered,  to  hurry  home  as  soon  as  curities  and  plenty  of  other  people’s  stocks 
he  had  done  all  he  had  to  do  about  the  and  things  in  the  bank  ?”  I asked, 
pony,  because  it  was  coming  on  to  snow  “Ah,  that's  where  the  trouble  comes 
again  more  heavily.  As  he  closed  and  in,”  he  answered,  “as  I will  explain.  You 
fastened  the  door,  a few  minutes  later,  we  know  that  our  bank  is  an  inconvenient  old 
saw  the  boy  from  the  window,  all  buttoned  rat-trap,  and  that  we  are  building  a new 
and  shawled,  making  his  way  through  one  with  all  modern  improvements,  but 
the  paddock  toward  the  road.  you  do  not  know  what  is  only  known  in 

Gerald  turned  to  the  fire  again,  and  fact  to  our  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
this  time  with  a look  of  serious  anxiety,  tary,  and  myself,  the  cashier,  and  that  is 
“ Bella,”  he  said,  “I  have  something  to  that  some  time  ago  we  found  it  necessary 
tell  you  which  would  perhaps  annoy  to  have  a special  vault  prepared  for  our 
some  women,  but  you  are  such  a brave  specie,  bonds,  etc.,  the  other  being  unsafe, 
little  thing—”  and  of  course  to  this  new  vault  we  had 

He  was  going  on,  but  I could  not  stand  the  most  improved  combination  lock, 
the  suspense.  “Tell  me,”  I interrupted,  Now  for  some  time  it  has  answered  very 
“no  matter  what  it  is,  only  tell  me.”  well,  but  lately  we  have  had  a great  shock 

“Well,  it  is  simply  this.  You  know  in  the  discovery  that  some  one  has  either 
that  we  are  only  a branch  house  here  of  found  out  or  been  told  the  word,  for  there 
the  bank  in  New  York;  that  is,  we  are  in  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  vault 
fact  a portion  of  the  New  York  house,  and  is  sometimes  entered  secretly.  So  far  no- 
all  our  large  specie  balances  are  kept  in  thing  has  been  abstracted  that  we  know 
New  York.  If  we  have  more  than  a cer-  of,  though  we  are  still  searching  through 
tain  amount  here,  we  send  it  off  at  once,  the  papers.  But  of  course  we  have  been 
because  we  can  use  it  to  greater  advantage  straining  every  nerve,  not  only  to  detect 
there,  and  we  do  actually  deal  so  largely  the  thief,  but  to  protect  what  valuables 
in  metal  currency  that  they  all  call  us  the  we  keep  there.  Our  first  action  was  to 
Bullion  Bank.  As  it  happens,  however,  make  an  excuse  for  sending  off  to  New 
we  had  a very  unusual  call  upon  us  this  York  most  of  these,  but  we  cannot  excite 
morning.  The  contractors  for  this  rail-  suspicion,  of  course.  To-day  there  were 
road  and  its  connections  have  back  pay-  only  three  of  the  officers  there,  including 
ments  to  make  to  nearly  two  thousand  myself— the  president  and  most  of  the  di- 
men, all  along  the  line,  in  fact,  and  on  the  rectors  are  out  of  town — but  of  course  we 
docks  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  canal  could  neither  leave  this  large  sum  there 
waterway.  This  money,  for  reasons  I nor  proclaim  our  own  weakness  by  put- 
need  not  specify, must  be  gold  and  silver,  ting  it  openly  in  other  keeping;  indeed, 
They  had  sent  for  it  in  time,  had  their  the  latter  would  be  ruinous  in  every  way. 
arrangements  all  made,  and  the  money  Then,  too,  we  want  to  mislead  the  thief, 
comes  through  by  express  this  morning,  whoever  it  is;  so  we  publicly  locked  this 
when  it  turns  out  to  be  every  dollar  in  all  up  in  the  vault,  then  privately  took  it 
greenbacks.  Now  if  the  payments  are  out,  and  finally  I was  compelled  to  bring 
not  made  next  week,  there  will  be  ruinous  it  home  with  me,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
riots;  the  specie  must  be  had;  so  they  others  were  both  so  situated  that  it  would 
came  to  us  to  change  it.  We  had  not  have  been  a greater  risk  for  either  to  take 
enough,  but  telegraphed  in  cipher  to  New  it;  and  as  uo  one  knows  anything  of  it, 
York  for  the  sum  needed.  Then  the  ques-  but  it  is  believed  by  eye-wTituesses  to  be  in 
tion  was,  what  to  do  with  this  money  ? the  bank,  the  danger  really  is  nonexist- 
We  dare  not  return  it  to  New  York  until  ent.” 

the  other  comes,  as  it  would  be  the  com-  “But,  Gerald,  is  it  possible  that  you 
pany’s  only  chance  in  case  the  specie  now  have  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
should  by  any  accident  fail  to  be  up  to  thousand  dollars  about  you?  How  can 
time.  Of  course  the  burden  of  care  is  on  we  sleep  ? I am  sure — ” 
us,  as  when  their  agents  deposited  it  we  “Come,  Bella,  you  surely  are  not  going 
guaranteed  them  their  change  on  Tues-  to  be  foolish  about  it.  Not  a creature 
day,  and  gave  our  receipt,  and  they  would  knows  of  our  plan,  and  who  could  ever 
have  left  it  with  us  for  safe  keeping  any-  suspect,  who  could  ever  imagine  that  I 
way,  even  if  they  had  not  wanted  change.”  would  bring  such  a sum  home  ?” 
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His  reasoning  soon  convinced  me,  and 
then  I found  leisure  to  rejoice  over  his 
unexpected  return.  It  was  by  this  time 
one  o'clock,  and  snowing  heavily,  so,  after 
making  preparations  for  a good  late  din- 
ner, which  was  a comfort  we  always  per- 
mitted ourselves,  I made  Gerald  bring  in 
a great  back-log,  and  build  up  a royal 
fire  in  our  ‘‘drawing-room.”  We  then 
sat  down  to  a long  afternoon  of  quiet  en- 
joyment, I sewing  and  Gerald  reading 
aloud  to  me.  We  had  just  had  a com- 
plete edition  of  Browning  given  to  us, 
and  were  reading  the  14  Dramatic  Idyls.” 
As  we  fell  more  and  more  under  the  spell, 
and  after  suffering  with  Martin  Relph, 
were  flying  breathless  over  the  snow  tow- 
ard Ivan  Ivanovitch,  the  afternoon  passed 
like  a dream,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fad- 
ing light  compelled  Gerald  to  draw  tow- 
ard the  window  that  I noticed  how  late  it 
was.  I put  my  work  together,  and  stood 
a moment  by  the  hearth  to  warm  my  feet. 
Gerald  came  to  my  side  and  drew  his  arm 
around  me,  aud  leaning  my  head  on  his 
shoulder,  we  both  gazed  silently  into  the 
fire.  Facing  us  over  the  chimney  was  a 
long  wide  mirror,  so  placed  opposite  the 
window  as  to  reflect  all  you  could  see 
from  the  window  itself,  and  of  course  at 
this  moment  showing  nothing  but  a broad 
expanse  of  snow.  The  flakes  were  still 
falling  in  a perfect  frenzy  of  eddies  and 
whirls,  here  so  thick  that  you  could  not 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  there 
in  a light  dainty  dance  where  every  crys- 
tal could  be  seen  clearly.  There  was  no 
wind  at  all,  so  the  ground  was  evenly  cov- 
ered, without  drifts.  The  strange  white 
snow-light  was  almost  all  that  was  left, 
for  the  sun  had  set  at  a few  minutes  be- 
fore four,  and  the  short  twilight  was  al- 
most gone.  How  dreamy  everything 
looked,  the  cold  white  glare  without,  the 
red  quivering  fire-light  within ! We  bad 
stood  for  some  minutes,  soothed  by  the 
quiet,  when  suddenly  something  dark, 
moving  rapidly,  passed  across  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  and  Gerald  exclaimed,  going 
quickly  to  the  window,  “There  is  Martin, 
the  telegraph  boy  from  the  station,  on  his 
pony.  What  can  he  want?”  We  both 
went  to  the  kitchen  door  to  meet  him. 

“Well,  Martin,”  asked  Gerald,  “what 
has  brought  you  over  in  all  this  snow  ?” 

“A  despatch  for  you,  sir,”  said  the  boy, 
holding  it  out.  “ It  has  just  come,  and  is 
marked  important.” 

“Suppose  you  give  Martin  a glass  of 
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ginger-ale  after  his  cold  ride,  Bella  ?”  Ger- 
ald whispered  as  he  opened  the  envelope. 

I turned  away  to  do  as  he  suggested,  for 
he  frequently  received  telegrams  on  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds,  and  I had  given  up 
expecting  them  to  prove  at  all  interesting. 
Now,  however,  after  I had  given  the  boy 
his  glass,  I glanced  at  my  husband.  He 
was  standing  still  by  the  hearth  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  open  despatch,  but  ab- 
sorbed in  such  breathless,  intense,  concen- 
trated thought  as  completely  changed  the 
expression,  the  character,  I might  almost 
say  the  outlines,  of  his  face.  I thought  I 
knew  every  change  possible  to  his  frank, 
handsome  Saxon  features,  and  kind,  fear- 
less blue  eyes;  but  I was  mistaken;  I had 
never  seen  this  determined,  thoughtful 
man  before,  who,  for  the  short  minute  in 
which  he  stood  thus  while  I gazed  at  him, 
looked  ten  years  older  than  my  every-day 
Gerald.  He  must  have  felt  my  eyes  upon 
him,  for  he  roused  himself,  and  as  our 
looks  met,  he  gave  himself  a sort  of  shake, 
as  if  to  throw  off  all  oppression,  and 
smiled  gayly  back  with  his  own  bright, 
boyish  smile. 

“Oh,  Bella  darling,”  he  said,  drawing 
me  to  him  again,  and  speaking  so  that  the 
boy  in  the  next  room  could  not  hear  him, 
“this  is  going  to  be  a terrible  blow  to 
you,  I am  afraid;  but  read  this.” 

He  put  the  message  in  my  hand,  and  I 
read: 

44 1 must  see  you  to-night  without  fail. 
Come  at  once  to  Steam’s  office  on  Lafay- 
ette Square,  Wattsburg.  Shall  expect  you 
by  train  due  at  half  past  seven. 

James  Meadows.” 

Now  James  Meadows  was  the  president 
of  the  bank  of  which  Gerald  was  cashier. 
He  had  been  in  Wattsburg,  ten  miles 

from  X , for  some  days  on  business 

connected  with  the  bank, and  was, of  course, 
ignorant  of  the  position  in  which  Gerald 
was  placed.  No  telegram  had  been  sent 

from  X , because  the  authority  of  the 

officers  present  there  was  quite  sufficient, 
and  it  was  thought  safer  in  such  a case 
not  even  to  use  the  usual  cipher,  as  it  was 
one  risk  the  less  not  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  that  lie  had  sent  for 
Gerald  was  proof  sufficient  that  there  was 
an  imperative  necessity  for  the  latter's 
presence,  Mr.  Meadows,  or  Judge  Mea- 
dows, as  he  was  always  called,  being  the 
last  man  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  from 
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caprice  or  for  unimportant  reasons.  What 
was  to  be  done?  We  looked  at  each 
other  in  silent  dismay.  After  a moment 
Gerald  expressed  in  words  just  what  I had 
been  thinking. 

“Even  if  you  could  get  either  of  those 
women  from  the  station  to  come  up  for 
the  night  in  such  a storm,  you  would  feel 
safer  without  her,  wouldn’t  you,  wifie  ?” 

44 1 should  indeed,”  I answered,  emphat- 
ically, thinking  of  the  vulgar,  sharp  Ger- 
man Jewess  who  kept  the  4 4 store,”  and  of 
the  tall  stiff  Scotch  woman,  who  with  her 
equally  stiff  husband  occupied  the  only 
other  house,  he  being  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  that  section  of  the  road.  I 
should  certainly  be  worse  off  with  either 
of  them  in  the  house ; they  were  not  only 
strangers,  but  keen  and  suspicious  ones. 
They  might  suspect  something,  and  no  one 
could  say  in  that  case  what  might  happen. 
Besides,  it  was  almost  certain  that  neither 
of  these  women  would  venture  out  so  far 
in  such  a storm  for  any  light  cause.  44  If 

I could  get  into  X ,”  I thought,  44 1 

should  find  plenty  of  girls  willing,  and  in- 
deed delighted,  to  brave  with  me  both 
storm  and  lonely  house.  But  of  course 
that  was  out  of  the  question.” 

“What  can  we  do?”  asked  Gerald, 
kicking  the  fire,  in  his  desperation,  till  it 
blazed  again.  “ Who  could  ever  have  im- 
agined such  a contretemps  as  this  ? Well” 
— after  another  pause — “what  shall  be 
done  ? It  is  growing  late,  and  I must  go.” 

“There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done, 
dear,”  I said,  “and  that  is  for  you  to  go, 
and  leave  me  here  to  keep  house.  No 
one  has  the  most  remote  idea  that  the 
money  is  here,  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
the  poorest  or  boldest  thief,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  would  attack  a wo- 
man without  the  least  provocation.  Be- 
sides, I can  lock  and  bar  the  doors  in  such 
a way  that  I am  sure  nothing  could  open 
them  short  of  a dynamite  explosion.” 

There  is  no  object  in  going  over  again 
all  the  arguments  by  which  I succeed- 
ed finally  in  convincing  Gerald  that  he 
must  go,  whether  he  would  or  no,  and 
that  the  only  thing  possible  was  to  leave 
me  on  guard  with  the  money.  After 
nearly  an  hour  of  discussion  and  prepara- 
tion he  started  off  with  the  boy,  who  had 
waited  for  him,  being  timid  about  the 
journey  back  alone. 

With  what  feelings  I bade  my  husband 
“ good-by”  would  be  as  impossible  for  me 
to  describe  as  for  any  one  else  to  realize, 
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nor  did  he  seem  less  grieved  and  unhap- 
py, and  it  was  with  many  compunctions, 
doubts,  and  fears,  with  tenderest  kisses, 
and  a lingering  embrace,  that  he  went 
out  into  the  night,  and  I stood  at  the  door 
gazing  after  him,  and  wishing — oh,  how  I 
did  wish !— that  it  was  morning  again,  and 
the  night  safely  over.  Let  me  explain, 
howre  ver,  that  I deserve  less  credit  for  cour- 
age than  seems  due,  because  I was  fully 
convinced  that  no  one  suspected  the  mon- 
ey to  be  in  our  keeping,  or  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  bank  itself,  and  it  seemed  very 
unlikely  that  any  one  would  choose  that 
especial  night  for  attempting  our  lonely 
house,  which  presented  so  few  induce- 
ments of  any  kind.  Gerald  had  told  the 
boy,  too,  impressing  it  on  him  in  a care- 
less way,  that  he  should  certainly  be  back 
by  half  past  ten  o’clock,  as  it  was  safer  to 
let  no  one  know  of  his  intended  absence 
for  the  whole  night.  I will  not  deny, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  brave 
resolutions,  in  spite  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment I had  so  gayly  offered  Gerald,  as 
the  last  gleam  of  their  flying  lantern  dis- 
appeared I felt  as  thoroughly  nervous, 
low-spirited,  and  depressed  as  my  worst 
enemy  could  have  desired.  I remember 
that  I stood  a few  minutes  on  the  door- 
step listening  for  some  sound  to  break  the 
intense,  awful  stillness,  but  not  the  faint- 
est murmur  could  I hear.  It  was  no 
longer  snowing,  the  wind  had  dropped, 
and  it  was  growing  colder  very  fast.  As 
I went  in  and  closed  the  front  door  the  old 
clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  half  past  five. 
How  differently  it  sounded  now  that  I 
was  alone;  but  there  was  no  use  in  think- 
ing about  it;  I must  keep  cheerful  and 
busy,  not  let  myself  think  at  all.  I took 
my  lamp,  and  after  locking  and  carefully 
securing  every  door  and  window  down- 
stairs, I went  up  and  did  the  same  above. 

As  I had  no  idea  of  undressing  and  going 
to  bed,  I then  took  a couple  of  blankets, 
an  eider-down  quilt,  and  a pillow  into  the 
parlor,  and  made  up  a bed  on  the  sofa,  in 
case  I should  wish  to  sleep,  though  no- 
thing seemed  so  unlikely  then.  A roar- 
ing fire  was  already  burning,  and  the  de- 
licious stew  I had  been  cooking  for  our 
dinner  was  sending  forth  most  tempting 
odors,  so,  although  my  appetite  had  van- 
ished, I felt  that  too  much  depended  on 
mv  health  for  me  to  neglect  it,  and  I 
made  some  tea  and  ate  my  supper  in  soli- 
tary grandeur,  after  which  I pulled  a rock- 
ing-chair up  to  the  fire  and  opened  a book. 
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It  was  five  hours  later,  and  the  gloomy 
evening  had  settled  into  a brilliant  star- 
light night  of  piercing  cold,  the  mercury 
having  fallen  some  twenty  degrees,  with 
the  wonderful  rapidity  common  to  that 
climate.  The  stars  were  dazzling  when  I 
pushed  open  the  shutter  to  look  out,  and 
the  vault  of  the  heaven  looked  like  pol- 
ished ebony,  as  it  does  in  one  of  these 
sudden  freezes.  I had  kept  my  fire  going 
at  a great  rate,  for  in  spite  of  the  blaze 
and  the  heavy  curtains  the  room  was 
chilly,  and  when  I went  now  and  then  to 
look-out  at  the  night,  I felt  the  keen  air 
coming  through  the  double  frames  like 
a knife.  Between  working  and  reading, 
time  had  passed  very  quickly,  and  when 
the  clock  struck  eleven,  I was  deep  in  the 
last  volume  of  Daniel  Deronda . My  pet 
cat,  the  only  living  thing  about  the  place, 
had  climbed  up  on  the  back  of  my  easy- 
chair,  and  in  the  stillness  her  purring 
sounded  pleasantly,  but  I could  not  help 
sighing  over  my  dear  old  dog,  Bianco,  a 
white  bull-terrier  of  the  purest  breed,  who 
had  been  my  constant  companion  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  who  had  died  very 
mysteriously  only  three  months  before. 
Over  and  over  again  that  day  I had 
thought  to  myself,  “Oh,  if  Bianco  were 
alive,  how  differently  I should  feel  about 
staying  here  alone !”  But  Gerald  had  nev- 
er liked  the  dog,  who  in  return  hated  him, 
having  for  him  one  of  those  unreason- 
able fierce  hatreds  to  which  that  breed  is 
subject ; so  his  death  really  was  very  op- 
portune. But  this  night  how  welcome 
the  dear  little  warm  - hearted  creature 
would  have  been,  so  intelligent  that  he 
seemed  actually  to  read  my  thoughts,  and 
so  entirely  devoted  to  me.  He  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  dog  too,  and  I think 
would  have  given  any  one  molesting  me 
trouble.  The  interview  between  Deron- 
da and  his  mother  in  Genoa  was  setting 
itself  gradually  to  a sleepy  accompani- 
ment of  soft  purring  and  the  tinkling  of 
dropping  ashes,  when  I was  aroused  by  a 
feeble  knocking  at  the  kitchen  door.  I 
got  up  and  went  into  the  room,  taking  no 
light.  For  a time  the  sound  was  not  repeat- . 
ed,  and  without  speaking  I waited.  In  a 
few  seconds  there  was  a feeble  movement 
of  the  lock,  as  of  some  one  trying  to  open 
the  door,  and  then  the  knocking  was  re- 
newed. At  first  I thought  I would  not 
answer,  but  after  a short  parley  with  my- 
self I went  to  the  door  and  spoke,  loudly 
and  clearly^  as  though  not  frightened. 
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“Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  ?” 

A feeble,  tremulous  old  man's  voice 
came  slowly  back:  “I’m  perishin’  in  the 
cowld,  lady.  For  God’s  sake  let  me  in  as 
quick  as  you  can.” 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  I asked  again. 

“Me  name  is  Michael  Hood,  ma’am. 
I’m  an  old  man,  an’  have  lost  me  way  to 
the  Lime-kiln  House.  For  the  sake  o’ 
mercy  let  me  in  out  o’  this  cowld;  it’s 
a-tearin’  me  loife  out  o’  me.  I’ll  be  dead 
in  a minute.” 

“I  cannot  possibly  let  you  in,”  I said, 
feeling  sure  that  he  was  one  of  a gang 
who  had  come  to  murder  and  then  rob 
me.  ‘ 4 1 could  not  open  my  door  so  late 
as  this  to  a stranger.  Why  don’t  you  go 
on  to  the  station,  where  there  is  a tavern?” 

“ An’  is  it  to  walk  from  here  to  the  sta- 
tion ye  mane,  wid  me  legs  froze,  an’  me 
back  broke,  widout  bite  nor  sup  in  me  ? 
’Dade,  ma’am,  it’s  dead  I’ll  be  sure  an’  sar- 
tain  long  before  I git  there,  an’  so  I tells 
ye.  Och,  ma’am,  for  the  love  o’  Heaven, 
for  the  blessin’  o’  the  Mother  o’  God,  would 
ye  let  an  ould  man  lie  dyin’  or  dead  on 
your  door-step  for  want  o’  a little  Chris- 
tian charity  ?” 

What  was  I to  do?  Here  I had  my 
husband’s  home  and  good  name,  his  whole 
future,  in  my  hands.  The  loss  of  this 
money  would  be  to  him  the  loss  of  every- 
thing worth  living  for.  Yet  it  was  such 
a night  that  to  keep  a wild  beast  from  un- 
der shelter  seemed  too  cruel,  and  to  let 
this  old  man  lie  out  there  for  half  an  hour 
even  would  be  to  kill  him.  If  I let  him 
in,  and  he  proved  to  be  a thief,  I should 
have  betrayed  my  husband’s  trust.  Yet 
if  this  man’s  tale  were  true,  as  it  might 
very  well.be,  if  he  had  set  out  to  reach  the 
little  place  he  mentioned,  and  found  him- 
self lost  and  belated,  how  frightful  it  was 
to  treat  him  in  this  way,  and  what  would 
my  feelings  be  if  I found  him  dead  on  my 
steps  in  the  morning!  At  last,  after  ask- 
ing him  several  other  questions,  and  lis- 
tening to  his  heart-rending  cries  for  help, 

I could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  but  told 
him  that  I would  open  the  door  if  he 
would  swear  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  do 
exactly  as  I told  him  in  every  way.  To 
this  he  readily  agreed,  and  having  made 
up  my  mind  at  last,  I slowly  unfastened 
one  side  of  the  heavy  door,  and  there 
crept  in  out  of  the  cold  an  old  white- 
bearded  man  of  medium  height,  of  spare 

but  sinewy  build,  and  though  now  feeble 
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and  spent  with  cold,  looking  like  one  who 
had  seen  better  days  decidedly.  Just  now 
he  was  shivering  to  such  a degree  that  he 
shook  even  the  chair  I placed  him  in.  I 
got  a heavy  rug  and  rolled  him  in  it, 
made  him  drink  a tumbler  of  warm  ale, 
and  gave  him  a good  supper  of  hot  fried 
eggs  and  bread,  the  only  thing  I could 
warm  quickly.  After  eating  and  drink- 
ing he  seemed  to  recover  from  his  terrible 
ague  fit.  and  told  me  the  story  of  his  jour- 
ney; how  he  had  a son  working  in  the 
brick  factories  some  distance  beyond  the 
Lime-kiln  House,  who  was  about  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  his  head  overseer,  and 
had  written  to  his  father  to  come  to  the 
wedding,  enclosing  him  a ticket  as  far  as 
the  Lime-kiln  station,  and  telling  him  to 
get  out  there  and  walk  across  the  country 
the  two  miles  and  a half  remaining.  The 
snow-storm  had  come  up  after  he  was  on 
his  way,  he  had  entirely  lost  his  bearings, 
and  after  wandering  about  a long  distance 
had  fallen  and  hurt  his  leg  on  a stone. 
This  was  just  when  the  weather  was 
changing,  and  since  then  he  had  been 
struggling  to  keep  life  in  his  body,  and  to 
find  some  kind  of  shelter  before  it  was  too 
late.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  his 
tale  I was  entirely  convinced  of  his  truth, 
and  ashamed  of  my  former  suspicions. 
Still  it  was  my  bouuden  duty  to  do  what 
was  right  about  the  money,  and  take  ev- 
ery precaution  possible,  having  now  ad- 
mitted a stranger,  against  his  in  any  way 
endangering  the  safety  of  my  precious 
charge.  I therefore  waited  until  my  in- 
voluntary guest  was  well  warmed  and 
rested,  and  then,  after  frankly  telling  him 
that  I was  alone  in  the  house,  I also  ex- 
plained that  it  would  add  to  my  comfort 
if  he  would  not  object  to  sleeping  in  the 
attic.  He  laughed  the  chuckling  laugh 
of  a good-natured,  garrulous  old  Irishman, 
and  I holding  the  candle,  while  he  carried 
the  blankets  and  pillow  with  which  I in- 
tended to  make  him  comfortable,  we  start- 
ed on  our  way  upstairs.  As  I have  men- 
tioned, the  entrance  to  the  attic  was 
through  the  girls’  room,  and  a movable 
ladder  formed  the  only  staircase. 

We  climbed  up,  and  I gave  him  a cou- 
ple of  buffalo  robes,  with  which  to  fence 
out  the  cold,  but  he  exclaimed,  after  a few 
moments  of  looking  about  him,  that  he 
should  not  find  it  cold  up  there  that  night, 
for  the  kitchen  chimney,  whose  broad 
shaft  filled  one  corner,  was  very  hot,  and 
would  be  better  than  an  open  fire  to  sleep 
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by.  I was  glad  to  hear  this,  and  stood  on 
the  round  of  the  ladder  peeping  in  while 
he  made  himself  a comfortable  bed  in  the 
nook  between  the  wall  and  the  chimney. 

A small  window  in  the  roof  gave  a faint 
glimmering  light  on  one  side,  and  when 
I offered  to  leave  the  candle  with  him 
he  refused  it,  saying  that  there  was  light 
enough  to  sleep  by,  which  was  all  he  need- 
ed. When  I had  closed  the  attic  door  I 
softly  slipped  the  bolt,  so  that  he  could  not 
get  out  without  breaking  the  heavy  wood 
en  panel  to  pieces,  and  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  I moved  away  the  ladder, 
though  laughing  at  my  own  absurdity. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made,  I now 
returned  to  the  parlor,  and  feeling  chilly 
as  the  night  wore  on,  I first  replenished  the 
fire,  and  then  rolling  myself  in  a long  fur 
cloak,  I lay  down  on  the  broad  couch  to 
rest  a little,  and  in  a very  few  minutes,  be- 
tween the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  plea- 
sant warmth,  and  my  unusual  fatigue, 
dropped  off  into  a sleep,  light  at  first,  and 
full  of  dreams,  but  gradually  deepening 
into  a sound,  peaceful  slumber. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I had  been  sleeping 
thus  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  a loud, 
determined,  steady  knocking  or  beating  at 
the  front  door  made  me  spring  to  my  feet. 

I glanced  at  the  fire ; it  was  almost  out ; at 
the  lamp;  it  was  burning  dimly;  and  at 
the  clock,  which  was  on  the  stroke  of  three. 
The  knocking  went  on,  and  staggering 
with  the  dizziness  and  cramped  action  of 
one  just  awake,  I made  my  way  to  the 
door,  the  thought  flashing  through  my 
mind,  “This  is  the  rest  of  the  gang;  the 
old  man  has  signalled  to  them  that  I am 
all  alone,  and  they  are  here  to  murder 
me.”  As  I suddenly  remembered  every- 
thing, I stopped,  though  my  hand  was 
almost  touching  the  front  door,  and  with 
an  unreasoning  instinct,  which  seemed  to 
control  me  without  any  effort  of  my  will, 

I flew  upstairs  to  my  own  room  and  lighted 
a candle  like  one  who  was  just  out  of  bed. 

I knew  they  could  not  have  seen  the  light 
in  the  parlor,  for  the  heavy  wooden  shut- 
ters were  closed  and  barred.  But  my  bed- 
room light  they  could  see  easily.  The 
heavy  blows,  which  had  never  ceased,  were 
growing  louder,  when,  still  acting  mechan- 
ically, but  with  perfect  clearness  of  pur- 
pose, I went  to  the  window  looking  down 
directly  on  the  front  door,  opened  it  soft- 
ly, and  peeped  out.  It  was  a perfectly 
clear  starlight  night  stilL,  and  the  snow 
alone  made  everything  almost  as  plainly 
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visible  as  the  fullest  moon  could  have 
done.  Just  in  front  of  the  house,  black 
against  the  wide  spread  whiteness,  were 
three  men,  not  only  dressed  in  complete 
black,  but  entirely  masked  with  the  same, 
the  face  and  beard  being  covered  with  a 
sort  of  helmet  which  disguised  the  whole 
outline.  They  were  all  apparently  look- 
ing intently  up,  and  the  instant  my  win- 
dow was  raised  the  one  who  was  knock- 
ing against  the  door  with  a crow-bar 
stopped,  and  speaking  not  very  loud,  but 
so  clearly  that  I could  hear  every  word, 
distinctly  said : 

“ Mrs.  Madison,  we  know  that  you  are 
alone  in  this  house,  that  you  are  entirely 
unarmed,  and  that  you  have  a large  sum 
of  money  in  your  possession  for  the  time. 
We  have  no  desire  to  hurt  you,  but  the 
money  we  are  absolutely  determined  to 
have,  nor  can  any  one  blame  you  for  not 
resisting  us.  In  your  husband’s  absence 
no  blame  can  attach  to  either  of  you.  If 
you  will  throw  the  package  of  money  from 
the  window  you  will  have  no  more  trou- 
ble. If  you  do  not,  we  shall  break  open 
the  door  and  help  ourselves.” 

All  this  was  said  slowly,  distinctly,  and 
with  occasional  pauses,  to  enable  me  to 
answer  if  I chose.  From  the  very  first 
word  he  spoke,  not  only  did  all  my  worst 
dull  feeling  of  passive  horror  disappear, 
my  senses  seem  clearer  and  sharper,  my 
judgment  cooler,  and  my  heart  braver 
than  ever  before,  but  for  the  first  time 
since  my  marriage  I remembered  the  re- 
volver which  I had  brought  from  home, 
and  which  lay  at  that  moment,  with  six 
bullets  in  it,  at  the  bottom  of  an  unpacked 
box.  I answered  now,  in  a voice  as  steady 
as  his  own:  “I  have  been  left  in  charge 
here  by  my  husband;  I am  not  afraid  of 
you;  you  will  never  get  any  money  from 
me.”  I was  going  to  shut  the  window, 
when  he  called  to  me  most  earnestly: 

“Mrs.  Madison,  I beg  you — I do  beg  of 
you— not  to  force  us  to  break  open  the 
door.  You  cannot  prevent  us  in  the  end, 
and  you  will  only  make  yourself  uncom- 
fortable, without  doing  any  real  good.” 

“We  shall  see,” I answered;  “and  you 
can  try  the  door.” 


As  I turned  from  the  window  I thought 
I heard  a noise  in  the  attic,  and  felt  sure 
that  the  old  villain  locked  up  there  was 
trying  to  get  out.  I went,  therefore,  into 
the  room,  and  as  soon  as  I opened  the 
door  I heard  him  calling  me  through  the 


“Ma’am,”  he  said,  “is  it  robbers  they 
are  ?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  severely,  “it  is  robbers, 
and  they  are  going  to  break  the  door  in.” 

“Holy  Mother!”  he  answered,  with 
great  energy.  “Then  I’ll  come  down 
and  help  ye.  I’m  not  so  ould  yet  but  I 
kin  foight.” 

He  spoke  with  such  fervent  sincerity 
that  my  doubts  again  melted  away.  Per- 
haps he  really  could  help  me  to  defend 
this  money,  which  I was  absolutely  de- 
termined to  keep  at  any  cost.  I would 
let  him  use  the  pistol,  if  he  knew  how. 
At  any  rate,  this  old  man  could  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  if  they  should  kill  me 
and  carry  off  the  money.  On  this  im- 
pulse I drew  back  the  bolt,  and  he  came 
down,  apparently  as  eager  to  fight  as  a 
young  man,  and  in  a few  words  I told 
him  the  state  of  the  case,  only  suppress- 
ing the  fact  of  having  the  money.  He 
peeped  down  through  the  pane  without 
opening  the  window.  They  had  stopped 
beating  on  the  door,  and  were  now  work- 
ing with  tools  on  the  part  about  the  lock. 
After  looking  at  them  for  a minute,  he 
said, 

“ Is  that  the  loikeliest  spot  to  get  in  ?” 

I nodded.  There  were  such  heavy 
shutters  in  every  window  down-stairs 
that  the  door  was  much  the  weakest  place. 

I wondered  (my  mind  working,  as  it  does 
in  such  moments,  half  aimlessly)  how 
they  had  known  this  to  be  so.  The  old 
man  continued, 

“Have  you  such  a thing  as  a gun  ?” 

I motioned  to  him  to  help  me  upset 
the  box,  which  I had  already  opened,  and 
as  the  pistol  in  its  leather  case  appeared 
among  a pile  of  various  things,  I snatched 
it  up,  drew  off  the  cover,  and  gave  it  to 
him.  His  face  brightened,  aud  handling 
it  like  a man  well  used  to  fire-arms,  he 
examined  it  carefully,  and  said: 

“Now,  ma’am,  be  aisy.  There’s  enough 
here  to  send  thim  all  to  glory  six  over. 
I’ll  just  stand  down  there  by  the  turning, 
and  whin  they  get  the  door  down  I'll 
give  the  fust  man  a taste  av  the  powdher 
will  make  thim  all  stip  back  a bit.” 

“Do  not  kill  him,”  I said,  earnestly; 
“only  disable  him;  it  will  be  enough  to 
protect  us,  I am  sure.” 

“Niver  fear,”  he  said.  “But  hark! 
They’ll  be  in,  one  more  blow  loike  that.” 

He  hurriedly  went  down  the  stairs  to 
the  landing,  and  I followed.  The  next 

moment  the  whole  house  shook  under 
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one  tremendous  blow;  the  door  yielded, 
cracked,  and  almost  opened;  another 
stroke,  it  flew  wide,  shattered  and  broken, 
and  a confused  group  of  tall  black  figures 
burst  in,  the  foremost  holding  an  iron  bar 
in  his  hand.  Almost  in  the  same  breath 
I saw  the  old  Irishman  raise  his  hand 
where  he  stood  below  me  on  the  stairs; 
a loud  report  rang  in  my  ears,  a flash  of 
fire  and  mist  of  smoke  came  together,  and 
the  foremost  figure  fell. 

There  was  a moment’s  breathless  pause, 
and  then  one  of  the  black,  awful-looking 
creatures,  who  stood  as  if  struck  by  light- 
ning below  us,  gave  a low  groan  of  hor- 
ror, such  as  I had  never  heard  before. 
The  next  instant  they  had  both  turned, 
and  were  gone.  But  I had  no  thought, 
no  memory,  no  sight,  for  them ; my  eyes, 
my  thoughts,  were  riveted  upon  that 
motionless  form  lying  so  quietly  there. 
Whose  did  it  resemble  ? Was  I going 
mad  to  let  such  a horrible  idea  enter  my 
mind  ? The  agony  of  doubt  was  too  great 
to  bear,  and  yet  I could  not  move  to  end 
it,  while  every  second’s  gaze  seemed  to 
make  the  attitude,  the  proportions,  the 
outline,  more  familiar.  Familiar  ? Doubt  ? 
The  words  were  mockeries.  Calmly  as 
one  for  whom  life  is  over  I put  aside  the 
old  man  and  went  down  to  my  husband’s 
side,  knowing  before  I took  off  that  lying 
mask  whose  were  the  dear  features  I 
should  see  in  death  beneath.  Yes,  it  was 
my  Gerald.  He  looked  as  peaceful  as  he 
always  did  when  sleeping,  but  he  was 
dead.  My  Gerald  was  dead!  I shall  be 
with  him  so  soon  now  that  I have  ceased 
to  long,  as  I did  in  the  first  days  of  bit- 
terness, for  some  solution  of  the  dreadful 
mystery.  Whatever  Gerald  did  I know 
was  right,  so  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  his  being  there  which  I am  too 
dazed  to  understand.  I gave  the  money 
back  to  the  bank,  and  now  I am  waiting. 
My  friends  are  very  kind  to  me,  but  no 
one  can  tell  me  why  Gerald  came  back 


that  night,  or  what  it  was  he  wanted  me 
to  do.  But  I shall  know  very  soon. 

Note  by  the  Mother  of  Isabel  Madison. 

My  daughter  wrote  the  foregoing  narrative 
shortly  before  her  death.  Every  word  is  cor- 
rect; it  is  just  the  same  account  she  gave  from 
the  beginning.  She  retained  her  absolute  faith 
in  her  husband  up  to  the  last  ; indeed  her  mind 
seemed  wholly  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  guilt 
as  connected  with  him,  and  she  looked  upon 
the  whole  matter  as  a profound  mystery.  It 
was  a delusion  which  made  her  last  days  peace- 
ful, though  she  actually  died  of  grief  at  losing 
him.  Now  that  she  is  at  rest,  poor  child,  I win 
add  that  there  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  even  before  the  conviction 
and  confession  of  one  of  the  accomplices.  Ger- 
ald Madison  had  done  what  many  a man  as 
good  as  he  had  been  unable  to  resist  doing  be- 
fore him:  he  had  fallen  before  a suddeu  and 
singular  temptation.  All  the  circumstances, 
occurring  as  his  wife  relates,  seemed  to  offer 
such  a chance  of  safe  fortune  that  the  fact  of 
having  to  employ  hired  confederates  was  the 
only  obstacle  which  at  first  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  When  he  had  overcome  this,  and 
arranged  the  terms  of  division  with  the  two 
men  whom  he  selected,  it  was  settled  between 
them  that  they  should  divert  the  attention  of 
the  young  wife  wdiile  Gerald  secured  the  mon- 
ey. That  a girl  of  twenty,  alone  in  a country 
house  at  midnight,  might  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  burglars  had  never  occurred  to 
them.  Gerald  had  expected  her  at  once  to  yield 
to  the  demaud  made  by  the  voice  of  a stranger, 
and  fully  believed  that  in  her  confusion  and 
fear  he  could  escape  without  the  least  chance 
of  detection.  As  to  other  discovery,  his  inter- 
view with  the  hank  president  at  Wnttsburg,  the 
telegram  summoning  him  thither,  the  account 
his  wife  would  give  of  his  absence  and  of  the 
burglary,  everything  seemed  to  conspire  to 
shield  him,  and  except  for  the  utterly  acciden- 
tal presence  of  the  old  Irishman  audhis  use  of 
Isabel’s  pistol,  be  would  undoubtedly  have  es- 
caped detection,  though  I have  always  doQbted 
whether  in  case  of  Isabels  having  been  entirely 
alone  and  equally  resolute,  Gerald  would  have 
had  the  harshness  to  use  force. 

It  was  a fearful  proof  of  what  the  love  of 
money  can  do,  for  I believe  Gerald  Madison  to 
have  been  an  upright,  honest  man  until  the  very 
day  of  his  death,  and  if  this  fatal  chance  had 
never  come  in  his  way,  probably  he  would  have 
lived  a long  life  in  honor,  and  have  died  a peace- 
ful, honored  death. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  BIRD-BRIDE. 

(ESKIMO.) 


I3Y  GRAHAM  R.  TOMSON. 

THEY  never  come  back,  though  I loved  them  well. 

I watch  t]ie  south  in  vain; 

The  snow-bound  skies  are  blear  and  gray, 

Wild  and  wide  is  the  wan  gull’s  way, 

And  she  comes  never  again. 
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Years  agone,  on  the  flat  white  strand, 

I won  my  wild  sea-girl: 

Wrapped  in  my  coat  of  the  snow-white  fur, 

I watched  the  wild  birds  settle  and  stir, 

The  gray  gulls  gather  and  whir1. 


One,  the  greatest  of  all  the  flock, 

Perched  on  an  ice-floe  bare, 

Called  and  cried  as  her  heart  were  broke, 

And  straight  they  were  changed,  that  strange  bird-folk, 
To  women  young  and  fair. 


Swift  I sprang  from  my  hiding-place 
And  held  the  fairest  fast; 

I held  her  fast,  the  sweet,  strange  thing. 

Her  comrades  skirled,  but  they  all  took  wTing, 
And  smote  me  as  they  passed. 


I bore  her  safe  to  my  warm  snow  house; 

Full  sweetly  there  she  smiled; 

And  yet,  whenever  the  shrill  winds  blew, 
She  would  beat  her  long  white  arms  anew, 
And  her  eyes  glanced  quick  and  wild. 


But  I took  her  to  wife,  and  clothed  her  warm 
With  skins  of  the  gleaming  seal; 

Her  wandering  glances  sank  to  rest 
When  she  held  a babe  to  her  fair,  warm  breast, 
And  she  loved  me  dear  and  leal. 


Together  we  tracked  the  fox  and  the  seal, 
And  at  her  behest  I swore 
That  bird  and  beast  my  bow  might  slay 
For  meat  and  our  raiment,  day  by  day, 
But  never  a gray  gull  more. 


A weariful  watch  I keep  for  aye 

’Mid  the  snow  and  the  changeless  frost: 
Woe  is  me  for  my  broken  word  I 
Woe,  woe's  me  for  my  bonny  bird, 

My  bird  and  the  love-time  lost! 


Have  ye  forgotten  the  old  keen  life  ? 

The  hut  with  the  skin-strewn  floor  ? 

0 wild  white  wife,  and  bairnies  three. 

Is  there  no  room  in  your  hearts  for  me, 
Or  our  home  on  the  low  sea-shore  ? 


Once  the  quarry  was  scarce  and  shy, 

Sharp  hunger  gnawed  us  sore, 

My  spoken  oath  was  clean  forgot, 

My  bow  twauged  thrice  with  a swift,  straight  shot, 
And  slew  me  sea-gulls  four. 
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The  sun  hung  red  im  the  sky  v did!  breast. 

ThA  snow  was  tV©t-  mid  'rtsi-;  ’ 

Her  vnjee  shrilkHV  olit  .in  a ■ Yvof hi  e*jv 
fjhe  beat  her  long  whit*  arms  on  l» :^Ij, 
■’The  hour  is  here,"  she  said. 

• \ >'  7 :.  ' ■»■  ’ '»;.>■  •:  ? 
Shy  t>eat  her  arms., ami  she  cried  fuli  fain 
As  .swayed  a^id  wavered  there. 

*'  Fetcji  me-  the  femhers.  iny  hair  ides  three, 
Feathers  ami  plumes  JV>r  ye  mid.  me, 
Bupnr.gray  wings  th  wearP 


They  ran  be  her.sjihX  our  hairmes  three, 

With  the  plumage  black  anti  gray, 

Tht*1*  *bo  bent  her  down  aotl  drew  them  near, 
She.  our  bairn ies  dear, 

: Amt  A'mt*  her  ©vm  amis  layy 


‘‘itibes  !>f  ujihd,  of  the  wild  wind's  kip 
. iBfeaUmr  tfA  tpjfok.  rimr  stay,.  y,  ; / 
Oh,J:v>h»*ph*tb  the  wild ^-Wtn^'hih\y^:v' Pi; 

;Bai>AB;  of  mine,  it  is'  lime  td  .go ■• 

Dp,  dear  hearts,  and  awmy  t!l.;  :';.V  ;'v; .. '/ 


Altd  loi  the  grt»y  'plutnes  covered  them  alt 
ShuuMer  and  breast  anti  hro>r,  : 

I felt  thy  w'iwti.  tihiitV'^h'ii’lihjp  flight? 

Slap,. 'i.  •, a Jmi-  i*  A xv..  •> 


>\vaa  it  sea  p*  H : day  hcailfght 

It  is,  always’  ■ nigh  Mime  now 

, ...  *•  • . ' x**  • v »>•  * . (•••*>  r , -v  ■ ..  ! *'  • *• 

■ papd  " v\:  ■ 

DtstiVi  htil  I ydii  it ©yer  i-el en t,  eonrA  tjaC-k  t 
I loved  yoiy  Ibug  and  true.;.;  , Pv 


^OV-^^'.igitskl’-.-w.I<*'W-'.:wSfer%.M»»<l.«>uV  balrnies.  three. 
Of  the  yyti4  winti ‘s  kin  Though  ye  surely  iwi 
Are  ye  imt  uiy  kin  (opl 


Ay.  vv  (>tiee  were  mine,  ami  till  I forget-, 
SC  an-  mine  forever  amt  aye. 

Aline,  wherever  your  wild  ’Wings  -go 
Wlnie  shrill  winds’  Whittle  aerbss  the  snow 
And  the  skies  itre  blear  aiiti  gmy, 
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THE  BEAVER^/ 

BY  U.  p;  tv  ^ ; V r..fys‘  , 'r'\.  /. 

PKEH APS  ,7iO -it ui mal  «’hi^  fume  is  so  ^ive  here  <i  portion  of  the  u*j  formation  so 
't\  is  so  {rule  cone  rally  known  obtains]. 

&&.■ fclu* Fashion  lias  indeed  made  The  body  of  a full  grown  beaver  may  ho 
the  color  texhire  of  its  far  jmlKeienrly  some  thirty  indies:  Uncover  omMhml  as 
rami  liar,  ;vhde  inum-p^r/tolo  piidui^-bon'kfc  widft,  something  Jess  in  tl^pih,  and  may 
hare  portrayed  it-  shoefc  thick -set  body  weight  modi  as sixry  pounds  The  fore 
anil- .flit  se^fe  eove?rtki  ttiih  But  in  many  • . • \&yc$ ;&**£'  y : stnnB; ' • • '$&<& : 

oF  the  popular  account*  of  its  imhits  and  hiiid  fre|  ^iv  mu  eh  larger  and  more  po.Wr- 
inode  of'  life  there  is  a leaven  of  *5etion  erful,  are  webbed  h,  ihenmls  like  ;l  duck's 
and  exaggeration,  foot,  and  are  the  principal . if  not  theymh, 

R has  hern  li;e  good  fortune  of  the  in  olive  power  in  swimming.  The  feature; 
writer  for  imwy years  tiiii&o&tfeiit  & pur-  of  iW  Aujiutai  Which  ^ 
tiou  of  each  vein  , under  the  -riddance  and  tinu  W?  however,  ihs  imique  huh  The 
tutelage* of oim  Who  -nifty'  pi&tly  a specimen  'figured,  \r.h Jft#  largest; : 

scientific  trapper,  among  the  haunt*  of  the  is  a-  foot  long,  live  undo**  exlTedrfr  widths 
beaver  in  that  wilderness.  ot  which  the  ami  half  an  inch  ti»ioH  m the  middle 
boundary  boo  between  Maine  aoit'C&Wula  Jet  black  in  color  and  free  Irbm  hair,  it 
forms  thf?  hci  U bone.  It  is  jov}po*bd  to  appears  to  he  covered  on  both  sides  with 
; \*  a third  of  an  inch  and  less  hi 

$i*e,  K is  a muscular  apptmdage.  audis 

I tidy  toy  a jui rpose\  "vVliat  purpose* 

/•• -y.o.^4  . In  the  tirsl  place  it  maybe  conBdeuUy 

• fhiit  it  ihres  not,  as  i*  frequently 

stalwh  servb  either  as  & dr&v-oart  or  mud' 

* s sruw  upon  which  u»  uvinsport  budding 

, j9RHH|rcf  b muO-nsd.  cm*  vexd.v  of  us  upper  Bnr- 

face  unfits  it  for  such,  a purpose 
. /'»  more  is  ii  employed  us  h bride  layer  uti- 

. ./y.’o,  {Joys  ihe  Trmvd  which  it  so  much  v&mitxr 

y hie*  Ii  docs  5f*vve  a*  rj  rudder,  and  aids 

< . the  animal  in  ddmg  Sonny  think  ii  ie- 

- used  in  -swiKiimni^  as  an  oar  j|  u*ed  in 

.yenning  a ho  at.  and  its  arlieidatmiis;  are 
; >::-‘vn  re.  -soeh  a*  to  rentfer  Uns  possible.  But  if  so, 

•ikii  only  when  the  animal  is  altogether 
V ^ p ^ taid^r  vvatet-y  Bhewli^u  svvimhiirig  bn  tip? 

surface,  the  tail  ?*  carried  stniiohi.  out  be- 
^ -;-v  oml.  li  k this  is.  pertmjis  -its 

.hiost  rhtfW!ffa.rit  function— u^-d  is.a-prW. 
; to  vdd  th,^tird,ttmVng‘'  lbs  uwnyr  when  tfretd 
- on  its  find  hay*,  a position  irr  which  mucji 
L ~: : :”r  • ito  JalKvr  is  fu»rformeih  ■ • ? SV'.’ 

One  Ito.wb very. ;the  braver floeftn-mke* 

of  ila  ta i I wdiieh  wit}  t*;fffe)ice  llie  person 
h uder  whose  notice  ii  eijun^  for  U \6:  ii 
Rine  almost  JiRkp  out ,v  of |it6-  own  sfejRs. 
Until  the  to  11  sinovyf  cx*  rpet  the  ground  and 
v#p§#v  pr^^pi<^ibh,  it  is 

pot  ;tt tjeomnuni  for  hmuehi vt4' tpHttol  ibc 
^v:> torepu  rses  at  uTjrht  ju  the  hope  of  .$iiy: 

one  of  the  deer  tribe  m ut* 
hg^r  tJio  worer;  He  vr  lid  3^  to  do  ih% 
aik>otui)y  Bits  in  the  bow.  whito  the  MSjm. 

occupivd  bj’'  the  piMldler,  who  irnpi^ 
the  cx\noe  in  a nLanner  that  is  absolutely 


mm? 


Bnm'ij  tail, 


THE  BEAVER. 


AS  UNFORESEEN  ENCOUNTER. 


ouuds  which  at  to  me  as  often.  Still,  though  long  expe- 
)0(ls  on  the  con-  rierice  had  taught  me  implicit  confidence 
wanting  in  the  in  my  companion  and  mentor,  I could 
In  the  absence  yield  him  in  this  but  a half  hearted  faith, 
at  of  death  itself  It  seemed  incredible  that  an  animal  less 
cness,  it  seems  as  than  three  feet  long  could  make  a noise 
be  felt.  And  so  the  size  of  a two  story  house.  But  one 
n,a$  silent  as  the  moonlight  night  wo  stole  on  a leaver 
occupants,  their  swimming  in  a narrow  stream.  Not  till 
msion,  straining  the  stem  of  the  canoe  was  within  five 
* earliest  possible  feet  of  it  did  it  detect  our  presence, 
e game  they  seek.  Then  down  went  its  head.  and  rounding 
ightest  warning,  up  its  back,  it  struck  a violent  blow  upon 
roken  bya. sound,  the  water  with  its  tail,  and  vanished.  I 
angel  of  the  deer  was  liberally  showered  and  thoroughly 
about  two  feet  in  convinced  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
in  the  immediate  When  excited  or  alarmed,  a heaver  will 
It  is  the  protest  sometimes  continue  this  performance, 
e invasion  of  its  easily  audible  for  half  a mile  or  more,  at 
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.’*RAnW:a  9*PU.. 


Sfa Hug  bier  , the  h«&  V ens  take 

rb£fap  !Mi0y  in  * ine&gure 

it* ?fc rv^c on r\rxn ct  latfee 
il|*  their.  ab<5d&;'  JXi  ty*t?pdij&»  iuihb  hank- 

}p  every  ” beayyr-  works,  ” as  .the  Irhpjwrs 

'Call 

by  u.e»>hiny  *xrbeu\^i*s^>-H-u  .into  ihe  w&: 
ter  at  a eon.^dwrubie  depth  beu>\v  Abe  sue; 
face  IJmfaf  flu*  roi.js  of  it.  larg£  tree, 

wM&c*  ih*}, .J>$p}{:  i*  nearly  perpeJtcbbufa^ 
{$»  a fuvVwik*  place.  If  the  bank  is  no* 
Sufficiently  steep,  or  the  water  is  no!  deep 
enough,  so  that  the  eiitiftme  would  bo 

below  the  "we 
in  wmiei , 
they  proceed 
\x*  bn  p rove 
tin  nature  by 

’:;  . V;  ^Piryatl'b^- •>! 

;;  \ t'anelof^tis'* 
'$.  . factory  deplil 
irop(i>deyp%:iCv; 

row.  These 
n«r*pUy 
^>b?b  ;tw*d  vt*  f^ei  >;>r 
■ni.  A\  /tnngfh.  at  id  as-f 
t y to 

wf-bin  a fniv  hiphe# 

► ; ' ^ jip  v^u  rfiice^^ii  e 
ytv1-  v imnmotf  i u A 
ymnijbfct;,  offeti  «h- 
*£»•«<  !Hf/  roots  of  a 
. ^iius  to  giye.^ 
»tu^<ty  ^nd  yejriiiia' 

H h t>i. ; sit  . 

4 .;  : - 
if  fjj&  flop! It  of 
-e*  satiKbieUary 

i\\  r4.ll  seinpitis,  &$  in 
vAv^p  mid  ^higginb 
*u  rams  or  rutitiml 
C lur  err?  by  ay,  \ vra.  f p.o  n ite  0 V Iftk  £fe». 


•;  yym; !biiiii|;  all,  but  itve  in  such 

burrows  bt  the*  Lwrks  add  ;iii.  sueb  Kbuses 
:t«  they  etnrsiruel  mar  the  waUrs  edge. 
But  if  the  str^mis  sh&lfuw  mlO  the  fe 
.great  Ilueiiiulhor  they  meet  the  emergen- 
g\  be  the  eons.truet.ion  one  m-  mare 
dwb^'  la-  th»  choice  of  the  site  for  a dam 
they  select  a place  where  the  water  is  shah 
low  and  the bottom  hard.  A rapid  below 
> deep  psxil  is  usually  ehosem  if  sneh.  is  to 
ybpfouuij,,  deeimsi  u’afer  in  \i]bu?)i  I 

have  known  ibem  to  bmhi  a (lain  was  two 
fefeJ;  but  t bis  %va^ros  beaver  $k Aik  go;  kauI  * 
(y  a colossal  affair  Usually  verier  from 
Ac>- 4byp 
\$  ^baseu.  Alder  briish  seerm  to  U?  tlie 
favorite  building  ni a te ria  1 , pe rl laps  lit'o a uh»3 
U i6  so  coiiTenieijfly  at  imnd,  fringing-  :*s 

it  usual  ly  doe.s.  iiie 
' :pumi%)&-  of  tte  %v.p* 

' "teK ' . No  pilc  driV'  ; 
; ihg  bi"  yy^v^ig  ^: 


jrrr?;  :r“'  i ^ 


...  ;.,  b«av-ilii  'mtii.  ./yyyy-wy.y^W.; 

f%  ,|b;.  1^'  found  about  their 
% elirfently  reported.  Unless 
tlicy  liaye  been  inaimained  in  repair  for 

Isayev ; darns  .re-  - 
smri  yeAiucrr(^y  It?  of  briisi  i vv*>;>d  tb  row  it 
tQ^fier ^ to  borrow 
•4  phrase  frdrii  Mother  Goose.  The  lurj 
gefth  are  peilih  p*  as  thick  as  a map  A 

wri$t  the  hiyti  up  in  tby  Airv ; 

unu  hi»e  htiish  ernis  in  cl  cried  toward  the 
bottom  find  v»{v^treaiM.  On  the  up-stmem 
sidg  these  th^h  nch^aiul  poles ate  wdgh  ted 
ilc  vii  with  mod  tailed  -avJth  gras^  and 
vn.Gii  ••!'')> -vs  M«  tv.v  in  form  <v  solid  and  vva* 
pM  Uigby  buniv  Over  this  hank  the  sur* 
i>b>$  j*  the  in-  • 

tcrdii^  of  the  brnKhWoinl  which  projects 
atmvei  tbe  cuml.  flh  lbe  ddnpji-stream  side 
of  iiih  du.tnf  unic&s vt t be :■->$&& ^inaiutained 
fur  inAM vygyitipwilhihi,  the  brii^b- work  ,i§. 
clearly  eXbrwed  £*«  view.  - 

I hu w-  st.H.ij  by  i ! i v-  sidonf  myny  intelli- 
gent •■ahdy:^g^'r^  &a\v  4. 

\-  live /beaver  dam  b>r  the  ihst  tinuy  and 
feu ».*(■  nevH.f.  baled  to  )u‘  »i  iivin  them  in 

iitiy  ihih^p^c1: -fixi' bf  iiifpriM  and 
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disappointment  at the  crude character  of 
the  work  before  them  Not  only  k the 
construction  audilmsh  of  these  dams  7i^U- 

iirg  yudgmoo  t itf %s « ;4f6W  it  ift  life  fcEoiee 
:qi>.'iocaiioii  m ;vyelh 

The  Little  MagolJovvay  'River  at  one 
pla^t?  ftowf*  oV4T  $v  flat  sheet  rijf  rpek:  pol- 
ished by  lln>  atlritipn  of  the  freshets  of 
eeotunes,and  drops  jterpendjiiularly  sortie 
three  feet  into  a deep  dark  pool  he  few 
The  Nyhter  flow^  if  Vw  ihis.  sm<x*th  rock  at 
ilw  avutiure  li eigh t fefetlfe  :ri  vfei*  in  a feheet 
about  three  niches deep.  /'N^VV-ho  dam 
ifea  y%*  gquhl  ppmbl.y  -fo^tee,  above.  ;.t.hi$.,. 
fgl  1 chul cl  begiti  $£■■  $?pl } 1 mtM 

esfenl  with  the  natural  pool  below.  yy hjfe 
the  access  tnluy  ami  quant ity  of  fmd  wood 
«>n  the  banka  would.  be  iib  ^hlfer 

cafe.  \ y ear*  ago 

they  built  u duet  fwty  feet  fbjt^UfuS  t\to 
feet  high  Cipon  litis  xmoofh  Hat  4hfefc:  of 
•rock,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  crest  of 
the  Calk  b.Hhvr  they  ever  niHcle  if  istatul 
\9 here  a muii  equld  hardly  mamtai u ;.<* 
M biifpfmjpg  -a*  their 
in;  biiiW|ug;.ii  at  all ;j  hut  they 
dot.  tis  smai-r  edrvwtorh  of  mmm  ;Uvn 
feel  up-stream  partly  areotjuis  tor  this, 
but  poi  for  the  b*et  than  tfey*.  HUgoeedadt 
in,  making  the.  Hdiu^Um  of  the  dam  to  tbo 
iVilislied  roc k fe&feKtight.  ’*  •:  ' 


'IW^ 


■JlSijfi' 


jm 


fe. 


Jggp 


'lilPfeP 

&zti&Smte£- 

'Vv^ir%:: 


*Sr 


sfflw 


sf' 


W Uoratx^yerad  li  e w&m  j>, 

as  tboy  frequently do,  fclfey  may  feutp  half 
a d<>2eii  or  mom  short  tlurirs  ftftm  knoll 
m ■ knoll  to  make  a pond  of  s;U  is  factory 
size.  Though  these  kiiolis  may  be  riddled 
with  holes  by  the  decay  of  roots  and  other 
caj&es; though, fallen  tyee^  and  snags  may. 
iuferfect  the  lines  of  tjbe  dams  at  any  and 
^Texy  tn>gl^,ihey  plug  the  oile  ami  h.iijkt 
atfO**nAjtb^  leakage  is  stopped. 

Nor  do  th ey  al  ways  seem  to  foresee  the 
r&m 11  of ^ their  labor.  The  great  dam  here- 
to  furry  alluded  to  is  & cafe  Vn  point.  It 
was  l^raieU  on  a braniirb  of  Arnold  > Ruy 
ei’^h  wlier^  tlie  xvas. about 

t nv vniy  feet  wide  ami  two  feet  deep,  ami 
\\k\*  the  .most  ^wUoisive^ihr  best . hui'h,  and 
erectetl  in;  ifeeper  water  than  any  other 
k^ver  dam  T harp  Pm*  *mn<  Tins  tlam 
was  <evo!>  fed  inyrb.risintr  lire  feet  abq'vV*- 
l hr  pool  V'lo  V.  It  S'MOOt‘d  IV)  he  built 
priori  pally  of  aider  ;jjtiie^;wr4)Vlbhl)hd  off, 
,aod  fdaeed,  numbly  speakldg' sitlv  by  .<hh\ 
thkir' ii  * !& , 4lf  tftii j.r.  '.■ 

of  the  current.  Thy  down  -stream  muIs  of 
the  y?a]#AffeTp  hSp  !UipddrwH|Iy  t^ven  with 
one  anotVier  Tlits  made  the  lower  face 


of  the  dam  ap- 
pro^inuitelyjier- 
peya tl id ti tar . and 
. garP  it  a tihistb 
pt!  aiinearaffce 
ahm>st  loi.hpfe, 

4 dani  \vbigli 
W'ould  rmse  Lite 
iwafer  about 
thred  feet  could 
have  been  put 

in  lie)*e  without 
diflleulty,  ami 
Would  have  giV' 
gu  the  beu^rs 
nufeh  better 
jamd  Unin  ysik 
atiy  confenis 
ihiinu.  Bui  thrs 
^u:?hmy  Wits  am « 
bitious,and  paid 
•the  penalty  of 
unibitiou..  A*s 
th  ey  reused  Hfefe 
dam  fhe  wafer 
nyer&Myed  the 
feuiks  feaipl  esr 
cap^d: ','SvPbithil: 
thy 
'.  dam 

• eftreahlVyt  ;Wlu w.. 

They  ■ i \mi 
tend  ed  fchrfe  dh  id* 
laterally  tfeiphef 
tjie  emergency,  •’ 

yi^S^fSiliiP I ...  I P | 

on  till  the  dam 

reached  a length-  tot . •nearly v. or  quite  a 
quarter  of  a niila  It  should  be  stated 
tliat  i 1 1 ese 'ex teiisiouk s'el don i . exceed e< I I wu 
feet,  uud  ip  mimy  places  were  Jiardly  nix 
mehtc;,  in  height, 

The  average  Ilea  yet  dam  {di  legist 
through  that  section  of  the  country)  is 
from  tweiJty  to  thirty  feet  long,  raises  the 
water  about  two  fv^tyand  ha^  iltc  rmdc 
mid  api^avxpcefe:  so  to  5pcak; 

Imtjcafed  above.  Fartk4nfe»T>  is  :iu 
cafe.  wheTe.  &$  *&' tifett:  habit,  oin^  Y^utilyv 
^reefe  ^ jt u mbe^r  da  m«  cme  abyfew  ibu 

other  on  sonia  uarmw  ^troamw  oHrJr  4^ni 
Ifo w> u<r  ihe  wHter  Vm'k  io  tlar  ffefe  oT  tfeit  v . 

<ib<»vc  if 

How  these  dams  nrv  !mdt — whotln  r 
one  idaus  ami  “ «?.  uk*  :fen.v  alhiUiug 
the  work  ami  directhtg  by  vvboLii  and 
hovv  it  is*  bo  done:  or  uhcU.mr  encit 
works  u n dei*  ife  b wit  d ireC fiOi i up d yigwy 
pulse,  m e^iornoii  ifv%fin<':t  invoi^ 


. - 'j  f 

i^:  :y^-: 

lilHra  1.0<tt:pi  BY  tfEAUfR.. 
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mon  result;  whether  they  co-operate  or 
work  independently;  how  they  begin  and 
how  they  finish — is  believed  to  be  un- 
known. The  investigation  of  this  inter- 
esting question  is  hedged  about  with  dif- 
ficulties. Beavers  work  only  at  night, 
accomplishing  three  times  more  during  a 
dark  rainy  night  than  under  the  light  of 
a full  moon.  It  seems  as  though  with 
darkness  came  a sense  of  personal  security 
which  enabled  them  to  devote  every  en- 
ergy to  the  work  in  hand. 

Though,  as  is  the  case  with  many  ani- 
mals, the  eyesight  of  the  beaver  is  by  no 
means  acute,  yet  nature  has  endowed  it 
with  a keenness  of  nose  and  ear  which 
more  than  makes  good  the  deficiency.  It 
is  a simple  matter,  in  the  gray  of  the  even- 
ing, on  some  moonlight  night,  to  tear  a 
hole  in  a beaver  dam,  and  await  the  result 
in  concealment.  It  has  been  done  many 
times,  and  it  is  believed  with  one  uniform 
result.  The  beavers,  apprised  by  the  fall- 
ing water  that  something  is  wrong,  ap- 
proach the  dam  intent  on  investigation 
and  repair.  But  the  fact  that  something 
unusual  has  happened  makes  them  suspi- 
cious to  the  last  degree,  and  they  detect 
the  watcher,  and  retreat  before  a step  is 
taken  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

The  great  geological  age  of  the  beaver 
and  the  absence  from  its  brain  of  those 
convolutions  the  complexity  of  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  measure  mental  de- 
velopment, together  with  its  conduct  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  raised  from 
early  infancy  in  captivity,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  its  apparent  engineering  skill 
and  enterprise  are  rather  instinctive  than 
a manifestation  of  reasoning  power. 

During  the  summer  the  beavers  live  in 
a rather  hand-to-mouth  way,  almost  their 
only  systematic  work  being  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  their  dams.  The  bark 
of  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  forms 
their  principal  food,  though  this  is  varied 
to  some  extent  by  roots  and  grass.  Not 
unfrequently  on  some  gravel  bar  in  a 
river  may  be  seen  a hundred  or  more  lit- 
tle sticks,  about  the  size  and  length  of  an 
ordinary  lead-pencil,  all  freshly  peeled— 
the  remains  of  some  beaver’s  nocturnal 
feast.  In  the  locality  in  which  my  obser- 
vations have  been  principally  made,  white 
birch  is  the  most  abundant  and  therefore 
the  most  common  of  their  bark  foods.  It 
is  the  inner,  not  the  outer  paper-like  bark, 
upon  which  they  feed.  To  obtain  this, 
no  tree  is  too  large  for  them  to  fell. 


The  most  skilled  tool-maker,  he  who 
devises  and  constructs  special  tools  by 
which  an  entire  sewing-machine  may  be 
produced  at  an  expense  which  would 
hardly  have  covered  the  cost  of  its  screws 
forty  years  ago,  cannot  devise  a tool  bet- 
ter adapted  to  its  purpose  than  the  tooth 
of  the  beaver.  The  outer  surface  con- 
sists of  a thin  scale  of  hard  enamel,  while 
the  body  of  the  tooth  is  composed  of  softer 
dentine.  Use,  of  course,  wears  the  softer 
material  much  more  than  the  hard  enam- 
el. The  end  of  the  tooth  takes,  in  conse- 
quence, a chisel-like  bevel,  leaving  a thin 
slightly  projecting  cutting  edge  of  hard 
enamel,  as  sharp  as  any  carpenter’s  chisel 
when  fresh  from  the  oil-stone.  The  thin 
scale  of  enamel  gives  keenness,  the  softer 
dentine  strength,  and  the  combination  re- 
sults in  that  anomaly — a tool  which  sharp- 
ens itself  by  use.  Like  the  tusk  of  the 
elephant,  the  cutting  teeth  of  the  beaver 
are  hollow  at  the  base,  and  the  nutritive 
pulp  which  fills  this  hollow  keeps  them  in 
constant  growth.  A glance  at  the  illus- 
tration shows  their  extraordinary  length. 
When  in  the  jaw,  the  upper  teeth,  curved 
almost  into  a semicircle,  project  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  bone,  and 
have  three  and  a half  inches  imbedded 
within  the  socket,  while  the  lower  teeth 
would  show  one  and  a quarter  inches 
without  the  jaw,  and  five  and  a half 
inches  therein — all  measured  on  the  con- 
vex side. 

From  the  size  and  structure  of  the  teeth, 
and  from  the  massive  character  pf  the 
bones  from  which  they  project,  we  should 
anticipate  results  of  a rather  more  sub- 
stantial character  than  those  produced  by 
the  gnawing  of  the  common  house  rat, 
and  such  is  the  case.  The  stump  of  a 
white-birch  tree  fifteen  inches  in  diameter 
was  measured  by  me  during  the  Septem- 
ber of  1887,  which  had  been  felled  by  bea- 
vers late  in  1886.  The  chips  they  had  cut 
during  the  process  still  lay  upon  the 
ground.  The  smallest  were  about  one 
inch  square  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  while  many  were  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  illustra- 
tion given  on  page  230  shows  one  of 
these  chips  of  the  natural  size.  Upon 
the  ground  lay  the  prostrate  trunk.  The 
bark  had  been  eaten  from  the  upper  sur- 
face and  the  sides,  but  was  left  under- 
neath where  not  conveniently  accessible. 
The  limbs,  to  the  size  of  a man’s  upper 
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arte,  Uad  ^^  .foppgjpt  off,  conveyed  to  season  of  Uudr  residence,  so  • that  aext 
Hkv  water,  zoim  thirty  fuel  distant,  and  year  they  were  .forced  to  move  efevcliere 
flouted  down  to  ibeu*  habitation.;-’,  This  to  bml  rood. 

is  (heir  practice  when  a tree  is  trtlckl  so  The  nitrations  of  tame  beavers  lia v«> 
as- to  fail  on:  hind,  and  is  too  large  to  cut  shown  that  they  move  smaller  limbs  by 
ui(o  hiilnu-  vvhfeh  they  cau  remove  But  xctei ng  them  with  the  teeth.,  throwing  the 
if  fobd  into  t )io  waiter  they  usually  .free  end  >n;cr  their  shoulder,  and  thus 
take  the  wlndo  tree,  unless  very  large;,  dragging  them  to  tiny  w ater.  Billets  too 
No  professional  lumberaian  better  uia  large  fur  this  tiiey.'jJim'h  and  roll  before 
dersiatuls  the  curd!  aril  pruicfole^  ot  c on  them.  In  the  wafer  they  mn vey  them  in 

keying  crude  lumber  to  that  yahstautiaily  the  K:iiur  manner.  They 

water  trausportathin  alone  is available,,  rely,  Imtrever,  juauuiy  on  water  frari^kxte 
ami  that  it  heviyr  pay*  to  move '•■  logs'  ujv  Ulioto  To  facilitate  tlds  they  outer  upozi 
hill.  another  |)hase  of  engii»eeriug  labor  not 

The;  figured  c&me  from  $fo'&&tne  tig  than  tifeir  teec-euttiiig 

beaver- works,  It  is  bat.  n portion  sawn  and  dam-by  iking  The*  j&  fcawuldijgy 
from  the  original  log,  is  of  v/hile  biro  hr  gfeg;.'  ..From,  one  pond  k*  another,  across 
uik!  is  six  i7)o)tes  in  diameter  and  iyteiity-  narrow  necks  of Jand  Ixmmteri  on  either 
four  inches  long.  }n  one  illustration ;on  side  rtiv  te^uj  of  a n wu*.  and  from  thefo 
pa^ge  we  ln»ye  presented  it  ni  an  up-  sjofete  .to  a high  land  where  their  food 
Fight; po^n^iiyik ib  vrlfete  if  brokuh  off  at  tirbher/is nhtaih  €*!;•■  they^tKtf  isiifrequentiy 
the  harrow  uevfe.it  correctly  represents  the  excavate  canals,  usually  tiktee  feet  *>r m 
npiK>ararjcniif  the  stump  of  the  fifteen-inch  in  Vfoh  hf  having  a water  'depth  of  eigh 
bhvtetree  alluded  to  above,  or  of  any  other  teen;  inches  to  two  feet,  and  sometime' 
tree  felled' by  leavers,  for  that  matter.  But  1 wo  hundred  feet  or  m«»rc  in  lengtih  . Afo 
braneliys  ai»d  bushes,  up  to.  say  /one  and  every  pa  rticle  of  earth  must  be  earned 
a quarter  inch  ex  in  diameter,  are  usually  during  removal  between-. Oteir  fore  paws* 
cut  entirely  from  ono  xkk*.  .*•>  that  the  and  elute,  thy  a mom  it  of  labor  involved 
tut  end  is  diugonab  to  the  HuigUi  of  the  must  be  omwuvmte  and  Wo  work  Jiue.  ;*  • 
branch.  Not  unfmtuenUy  they  will  cut  hea ver nm*t  be rulmUted  to  he  an  cxptvx* 
a fi  ve  or  six  inch,  log  . almost  through  hi  *ioa  qf  force.  id  is  n<d  m easy  In  deuw- 
intervals  id  a foot  or  iwfomxfeu  it  looks  rums  what  te  and  what  is  not  &,  Vaw 
like  a number  of  oblong,  heads  strung  on  a canal.  8Ufoghtws.x  in  direction  and  per 
poky  and  then  abandon  the  work  without  peiPheulqrdy  of  bank  ate  grounds  for  so's- 
completely  detaching  any  portimi/  The  pieiom  But  not  unless  severed  roofs  and  . 
trappers  think  they  do  this  to  svear  down  other  marks  of  heaver-cut ring  arc  foil  ml 
their  teeth  and  keep  them  ala  oon Yemeni  is  this  conclusive,  for  heavcr-eiftting. 
length.  But.  hovvevev  that  may  he,  they  uneesecn,  can  never  he  mteuikon.  Owing 
shtfin  U%  coyel.  iu  £Jh.ite  kind  of  to  the  cod  vex  outer  surface  i>f  th^ir  cut- 
laboy,  often!  with  k very  no  prove  ting  teeth,  they  leave  the  surface  operated 

dhnt  y?y<i  to  scored  iu  /nauy 

braUvbj  oi  Arnokiy  Uivvr  from  that  here-  ifu’evtkmx  by  two  xhgUtiy  convex  gouges 
teforv  al bided  H\  ti  c«dony  of  bea.vers  e?;-  held  vide  by  sidiv  each  about  a quartet*  ot 
iaMi^hod  ttewstd yv^  ip.  . Ertougte  nx>  :SyA  ’gltuicc  -ut'  t^;^ccdui-/  . 

wfeitc  'hiye]ti  grvyw  ip  i^ig  immediate  paLityiteg  ilJusteafoiitj  j >yh ir.h  is  ti  ^mall 
Ut^%l dx>^htU>d  to  them  for,  tvn  year**  tioh  ?>f  thfe  i ju?  log  sIriwd  ott 

They  cut  every  xUefc  of  it  during;  the  ijrst  page. 2ot,  natural  -.sr/.c*.  will  make  this  ])jaiifo 
:'S'-.A  ■ r '\-;\jC  : ‘ ■•'•sjVliW-  foe  to  'bactb;,Ut ' . 

•.ai  linin'  te  o(  haiuty 
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vels,  think  by  some  mysterious  process  conclude  that  the  seenuugly  waste  part 
they  water  log  the  wood  so  that  it  sinks  of  their  labor  is  really  necessary,  and  has 
of  itself.  But  the  real  explanation  is  for  its  object  to  sink  the  available  portion 
probably  much  more  simple.  They  float  of  the  pile  to  ill©  botioio,  $0  that  it  will 
down  the  wood,  welt  limbed  olf  and  in  remain  below  the  ice  level.  A fa  holy  of 
pieces  as  large  as  they  can  manage,  to  four  heavers  will  put  in  a store  o]  food- 
the  chosen  locality,  and  leave  it.  Addb  Wood  irregularly  circular  in  contour.  ten 
lions  are  made  by  pushing  them  in  from  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  four  or  five 
below  or  piling  them  on  top  until  the  feet  high,  with  substantially  perpendiyu* 
summit  of  the  pile  is  high  enough  above  lur  sides,  and  sutlicieMtly  compact  10  hear 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  weigh  that  a man's  weight. 

part  below  to  the  bottom.  As  that  por~  At  the  same  time  they  impair  their 
tion  of  the  pile  above  the  surface,  as  well  houses,  in  which  they  fondly  hope  to 
as  what  is  frozen  in  by  the  ice.  is  lo-t  to  pass  the  winter  in  blissful  idleness  and 
them,  and  as  the  arrangement  entailing  repose,  their  only  labor  to  bring  food* 
this  loss  is  an  invariable : characteristic  of  wood  into  their  dining-room.  eat  the 

>ark,  and  carry  away  the  waste  portion. 
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On  some  bank  or  island  but  five  or  six 
inches  above  the  water  they  place  togeth- 
er a number  of  poles  in  such  a manner 
as  to  form  a wigwam.  Upon  these  they 
pile  shorter  sticks,  largely  the  relics  of 
past  feasts,  and  mingle  with  them  mud 
and  grass,  until  they  have  covered  the 
original  poles  to  a thickness  of  two  or 
more  feet.  Over  the  whole  they  pile 
more  poles,  until  the  general  aspect  of  the 
finished  house  is  that  of  a low  dome- 
shaped pile  of  old  brushwood. 

One  built  by  a family  of  four  in  1886, 
and  opened  by  me  in  September,  1887,  was 
irregularly  circular,  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  and  four  feet  high.  The  living- 
chamber  was  four  and  a half  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  high. 
The  grass  beds  of  the  family  were  easily 
distinguishable,  the  father  at  one  end,  the 
mother  at  one  side,  and  the  two  young  op- 
posite. In  the  middle  was  the  dining- 
room. Two  holes  led  into  the  water, 
which  was  but  a few  inches  below  the 
floor  of  the  chamber,  opening  far  below 
the  surface,  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side,  of  the  island  upon  which 
the  house  was  built.  The  exit  toward  the 
wood -pile  was  straighter  and  of  easier 
grade  than  the  other,  obviously  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  their  food-wood. 
A small  space  at  the  apex  of  the  dome 
consisted  merely  of  interlaced  poles  and 
sticks  without  admixture  of  mud,  clearly 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Such  is 
the  winter  home  of  the  beaver,  and  to  it 
they  confine  themselves  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  severe.  But  should  a thaw 
come,  they  will  burrow  to  the  surface 
through  four  or  five  feet  of  snow,  and 
work  as  only  beavers  can  work  while  it 
lasts,  laying  in  fresh  food-wood. 

Some  account  of  how  beavers  are 
trapped  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connec- 
tion. To  describe  those  ruthless  methods 
in  vogue  in  some  fur-producing  countries, 
such  as  first  imprisoning  the  luckless  ani- 
mals within  their  lodges  or  burrows,  and 
then  digging  them  out,  is  not  my  purpose. 
Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  more  than  touch 
on  the  methods  of  the  unskilful,  such  as 
placing  a trap  on  the  up-stream  side  of 
the  well-marked  path  by  which  the  bea- 
vers cross  their  dam,  or  such  as  exclud- 
ing all  entrance  to  their  lodges  except  be- 
tween rows  of  stakes,  and  placing  traps 
in  the  passageways  so  formed.  But  the 
higher  phases  of  the  art,  where  man  pits 
his  cunning  fairly  against  that  of  the  bea- 
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ver — and  to  the  victor  in  the  contest  go 
the  spoils— cruel  though  they  be,  are  at 
least  of  interest. 

There  are  many  who  trap,  but  the 
number  of  trappers,  proficient  trappers,  is 
few.  It  is  a life  of  unremitting  toil,  hard- 
ship, and  bitter  disappointment,  the  kicks 
in  which  outnumber  the  halfpence  five 
to  one.  Were  the  money  to  be  earned 
the  sole  inducement,  few  indeed  would 
give  so  much  for  so  inadequate  a return. 
But  there  is  a fascination  about  the  pur- 
suit, the  same  fascination  that  binds  the 
gambler  to  the  gaming-table,  and  this,  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  overrides  ev- 
ery prudential  consideration. 

During  the  summer  and  ehrly  fall* 
while  roving  through  the  woods  and  pad- 
dling over  the  watercourses  within  his 
trapping  range,  the  trapper  has  located 
every  family  of  beaver  it  contains.  Un- 
til well  into  November  he  leaves  them  in 
undisturbed  peace,  for  not  till  then  will 
their  fur  be  strictly  “prime.”  He  then 
opens  the  campaign.  He  first  studies  the 
field  of  their  operations  with  the  keenest 
scrutiny.  The  teeth  of  no  two  beavers 
leave  exactly  the  same  marks:  some  cut 
wider,  some  cut  narrower,  while  others 
may  be  slightly  nicked  on  some  part  of 
the  cutting  edge.  Reasoning  from  these 
and  other  seemingly  unimportant  effects 
back  to  their  causes,  the  real  trapper  soon 
informs  himself  just  how  many  beavers 
make  up  the  family,  and  their  respective 
sizes.  Not  until  this  investigation  is  com- 
plete does  he  think  of  putting  in  a trap. 

To  take  all  the  old  ones,  yet  let  the  under- 
grown go  free  until  another  year,  is  his 
object,  and  his  success  will  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  correctness  of  the  conclu- 
sions he  has  drawn  from  the  facts  he  has 
observed.  The  father  of  the  family  is  to 
be  the  first  victim.  He  is  the  brains  of 
the  colony.  Remove  him,  and  the  rest 
fall  a comparatively  easy  prey.  Fail  to 
get  him  first,  and  the  whole  family  van- 
ish under  his  leadership.  As  he  is  larger 
and  stronger,  so  he  is  more  enterprising, 
and  his  range  is  apt  to  be  farther  afield 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  family. 

Having  discovered  where  the  beaver  he 
is  after  is  in  the  habit  of  working  at  the 
time — and  it  may  be  half  a mile  from  the 
house  and  dam — he  turns  his  attention  to 
it.  Now  beavers,  like  other  timid  animals, 
when  leaving  a place  of  safety,  which  is 
to  them  the  water,  for  a place  of  peril, 
which  is  to  them  the  land,  always  prefer 
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a tried  path.  They  may  return  to  the  wa- 
ter by  several  different  ways,  as  conven- 
ience may  dictate,  but  to  their  work  on 
land  they  continue  to  follow  the  path 
that  first  led  them  into  that  locality. 
This  consequently  becomes  well  worn  and 
readily  distinguishable.  Having  learned 
from  his  examination  that  the  beaver  he 
wishes  to  take  has  worked  there  the  night 
before,  and  will  probably  return,  at  all 
events  in  a night  or  two,  he  next  deter- 
mines by  which  leg  he  will  take  it,  and 
on  which  side.  He  is  influenced  in  his 
decision  by  several  considerations.  If 
taken  by  the  hind  leg,  the  beaver  seldom 
escapes.  But,  until  death  from  exhaus- 
tion or  the  club  of  the  trapper  overtakes 
it,  it  will  spend  the  most  of  its  time  on  the 
bank,  a prey  to  any  roving  carnivorous 
animal  which  may  scent  it  out.  Should 
this  happen,  the  fur  is  of  course  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  trap  is  set  for  the 
foreleg,  unless  the  beaver  is  promptly 
drowned,  it  will  wrench  and  twist  upon 
the  trap  until  the  bone  is  first  broken, 
and  then  the  leg  is  actually  pulled  out  by 
the  roots,  leaving  strings  of  sinew  and 
small  muscles,  sometimes  six  inches  long, 
projecting  above  the  jaws  of  the  trap. 

If  the  bank  breaks  off  quite  suddenly 
into  deep  water,  the  trapper  sets  his  trap 
for  the  forefoot.  His  engine  of  destruc- 
tibn  is  a steel-trap  operated  by  two  pow- 
erful springs,  the  jaws  of  which  are  about 
seven  inches  long.  They  are  a most  effi- 
cient device.  Some  three  feet  of  stout 
chain,  terminating  in  an  iron  ring,  is  at- 
tached to  the  trap. 

The  trapper  first  provides  himself  with 
a dry  pole  about  eight  feet  long,  prefer- 
ably of  spruce,  called  a “tally-pole.”  It 
must  be  of  dry  wood,  or  the  beaver  will 
cut  it  if  it  can,  and  carry  off  the  trap. 
He  splits  the  end  of  this,  inserts  it  through 
the  trap  ring,  and  drives  in  a wedge  or 


two,  so  that  the  ring  is  a fixture  on  the 
pole.  He  next  binds  his  trap  to  a flat 
stone  “about  the  size  of  a teakettle,” 
opens  the  jaws,  and  arranges  the  “ trench- 
er,” as  the  pan  is  called,  pressure  on 
which  springs  the  trap. 

He  next  excavates  a depression  below 
the  water  to  receive  the  stone  and  trap,  of 
such  depth  that  the  trap,  when  the  jaws 
are  open,  will  lie  about  four  inches  below 
the  surface.  The  jaws  of  the  trap  are  so 
placed  that  their  length  coincides  with 
the  direction  of  the  beaver  path,  for  if  set 
transversely  they  may  merely  throw  the 
animal  upward  when  the  trap  springs,  and 
fail  to  secure  any  hold  beyond  a savage 
but  temporary  pinch.  The  depth  of  wa- 
ter over  the  trap  determines  whether  the 
animal  is  to  be  taken  by  the  fore  or  hind 
leg.  Whether  the  right  or  left  of  these 
is  to  be  the  sufferer  depends  upon  which 
side  of  the  beaver  path  the  trap  is  located. 

It  should  be  so  placed  that  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  path  is  in  line  with  the 
middle  of  the  trap;  or,  in  other  words,  so 
that  one  half  of  the  trap  lies  within  and 
the  other  half  lies  without  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  path  under  the  water.  The 
trapper  then  fishes  up  two  old  water- 
logged sticks  from  the  bed  of  the  pond  or 
stream,  and  thrusts  them  into  the  bottom 
between  the  trap  and  the  bank  so  that  they 
will  stand  upright.  One  stick  stands  on 
a line  with  the  middle  of  the  trap,  the 
other  on  a line  with  the  farther  side  of 
the  beaver  path.  The  direct  route  to  the 
beginning  of  the  beaver  path  lies  between 
these  upright  sticks. 

Trap  and  sticks  being  in  place,  the 
tally-pole  is  moved  in  parallel  with  the 
bank  and  lightly  anchored  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  the  trap  is  then  ready 
for  business. 

Now,  like  inanimate  matter,  man  and 
other  animals  move  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  unless  some  special  object  in- 
duces them  at  the  moment  to  vary  from 
that  course.  This  is  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  trapping,  and  the  little  upright 
sticks  are  its  application.  The  beaver  ap- 
proaches its  familiar  landing-place,  swim- 
ming, its  forefeet  doubled  back  against 
its  breast.  Either  it  must  pass  between 
the  two  little  sticks,  or  make  a detour  and 
squirm  around  them  to  reach  its  custom- 
ary exit  from  the  water.  But  the  sticks 
are  old  water-logged  stuff  such  as  it  en- 
counters nightly  projecting  above  the  bot- 
tom in  every  ten  feet  of  its  watery  domain. 
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It  passes  between  them  without  hesitation 
till  its  breast  touches  the  bank.  Then 
down  goes  its  forelegs,  that  one  on  the 
trap  side  of  the  path  directly  between  the 
jaws.  The  trap  manifests  itself  at  once. 
Instantly  the  beaver  darts  for  its  usual 
refuge-deep  water — carrying  trap,  stone, 
and  tally-pole  with  it.  There  the  stone- 
sinks  and  drowns  it,  while  the  free  end  of 
the  tally-pole,  floating  upward,  buoys  the 
spot  where  rest  its  mortal  remains. 

To  take  a beaver  by  the  hind  leg  the  ar- 
rangement is  substantially  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  trap  is  placed  fourteen  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  from  where  the  water  is  two  inches 
deep;  also  the  stone  is  omitted,  and  the 
tally-pole  is  made  fast  by  a flexible  con- 
nection, such  as  a thong  or  rope,  to  a 
stake  so  driven  that  its  top  is  well  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  These  methods 
of  trapping  of  course  end  when  the  streams 
and  ponds  become  frozen. 

The  trapper  then  proceeds  as  follows: 
He  cuts  in  the  neighboring  forest  the 
nicest  stick  of  food-wood  he  can  find,  of  a 
length  to  considerably  exceed  the  depth 
of  the  pool  in  which  the  beavers  have 
stored  their  winter’s  wood,  and  as  large 
in  diameter  as  he  can  conveniently  shoul- 
der and  carry.  He  then  proceeds  to  that 
'pool,  cuts  a hole  through  the  ice  near  the 
food  pile,  and  thrusts  the  fresh  stick  he  has 
brought  through  the  hole  in  such  a man- 
ner that  it  stands  upright,  one  end  some- 
what imbedded  in  the  bottom,  the  other 


end  projecting  above  the  ice.  He  then 
sets  his  trap  and  lowers  it  through  the 
water  by  the  tally-pole,  until  it  rests  on 
the  bottom  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  fresh  stick.  He  then  covers  the  hole 
with  sticks  and  fir  boughs  so  as  to  ex- 
clude wind  and  snow,  in  order  that  the 
ice,  which  at  once  begins  to  form  on  the 
exposed  water,  may  freeze  perfectly  clear. 
For  upon  it  he  relies  not  only  to  firm- 
ly hold  the  fresh  stick  and  the  tally-pole 
in  place,  but  also  to  serve  as  a window 
through  which  he  can  at  any  time  inspect 
the  condition  of  his  trap.  When  the  hole 
is  well  frozen  over,  as  it  soon  is,  he  banks 
snow  over  the  fir  boughs,  so  that  it  may 
be  as  dark  there  as  elsewhere.  Now  bea- 
ver wood  is  not  improved  by  age  and  wa- 
ter soaking.  They  speedily  notice  the  so 
much  better  flavored  contribution  of  the 
trapper,  and  endeavor  to  cut  it  off  as  high 
above  the  bottom  as  they  can  reach.  In 
so  doing  they  rise  upon  their  hind  legs, 
and  work  around  the  stick  in  a circle. 
Before  the  job  is  complete  they  are  sure 
to  step  upon  the  trap,  which  closes  on 
the  intruding  member  at  once.  As  the 
trap  holds  the  beaver,  the  chain  holds 
the  trap,  the  tally-pole  holds  the  chain, 
and  the  ice  holds  the  tally-pole,  the  bea- 
ver is  speedily  drowned.  The  trapper, 
on  his  next  round,  removes  the  snow  and 
fir  boughs,  looks  through  the  clear  ice, 
sees  what  lias  taken  place,  recuts  the  hole 
and  draws  out  the  dead  beaver,  and  resets 
his  trap  in  the  same  way  for  another. 


JUPITER  LIGHTS. 

BY  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 


I. 

“ TT’S  extraordinary  navigation,  certain- 
X ly,”said  Miss  Bruce. 

41  Oh,  menr,  if  you,  please,  isn’t  it  better 
than  the  bother  ?”  answered  Meadows,  re- 
spectfully. 

Meadows  was  Miss  Bruce’s  maid;  one 
could  have  told  that  she  was  English  (even 
if  one  had  not  heard  her  speak)  from  her 
fresh  rosy  complexion,  her  smooth  hair 
put  plainly  and  primly  back  from  her 
forehead,  her  stiff-backed  figure  with  its 
elbows  out,  and  her  large,  thick-soled 
boots. 

“I  don’t  mind  being  ’umped  up  hon 
the  bank,  miss,  if  you  please,”  she  went  on 
in  her  sweet  voice,  dropping  her  h’s  (and 
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adding  them  too)  in  unexpected  places. 
“It's  those  great  waves  we  ’ad  last  week, 
mem,  if  you  please,  that  seemed  so  hor- 
ful  ” 

“ I am  sorry  you  will  have  to  encounter 
them  again  so  soon,”  Miss  Bruce  answer- 
ed, kindly. 

For  Meadows  was  to  return  to  England 
immediately;  she  was  accompanying  the 
American  lady  for  the  journey  only. 
Miss  Bruce  was  not  rich ; in  her  own  land 
she  did  not  intend  to  give  herself  the  lux- 
ury of  a lady's-maid — an  indulgence  more 
unusual  in  the  great  Republic  (at  least  the 
northern  half  of  it)  than  fine  clothes, finer 
houses,  or  the  finest  diamonds. 

The  little  steam -boat  which  carried  these 
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travellers  was  aground  in  a green  plain, 
a grassy,  reedy  prairie,  which  extended  un- 
broken as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on 
all  sides  save  one ; here  there  was,  at  some 
distance,  a bank  or  shore  of  dark  land, 
dark  in  comparison  with  the  green.  Be- 
yond this  shore — and  one  could  easily  see 
over  it — stretched  the  sea,  “ the  real  sea,” 
as  Miss  Bruce  had  called  it;  “ and  not  all 
this  grass!”  It  was  this  remark  of  hers 
which  had  drawn  out  the  protest  of  poor 
Meadows. 

Miss  Bruce  had  crossed  from  England 
to  New  York;  she  had  then  journeyed 
southward,  also  by  sea,  to  Savannah,  and 
from  that  leafy  town,  as  fair  as  is  its 
name,  she  had  continued  her  voyage  on 
this  little  boat,  the  Altamaha , by  what 
was  called  the  Inland  Route,  a queer, 
amusing  passage,  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  sounds  and  bays,  the  lagoons 
and  marsh  channels,  of  the  coast,  the  ocean 
almost  always  in  sight  on  the  left  side, 
visible  over  the  low  islands  which  con- 
stantly succeeded  each  other,  and  which 
formed  the  barrier  that  kept  out  the  “ real 
sea,”  that  ravaging,  ramping,  rolling,  dis- 
turbing surface  upon  whose  terrific  ine- 
qualities the  Inland  Route  relied  for  its 
own  patronage.  * There  were  no  inequal- 
ities here,  certainly,  unless  one  counted  as 
such  the  sensation  which  Meadows  had 
described  as  “being  humped  up.”  The 
channel  was  very  narrow,  and  as  it  wound 
with  apparent  aimlessness  hither  and 
thither  in  the  salt-marsh,  it  made  every 
now  and  then  such  a short  turn,  doubling 
upon  itself,  that  the  steamer,  small  as  she 
was,  could  only  pass  it  by  running  ashore, 
and  then  allowing  her  bows  to  be  hauled 
round  ignominiously  by  the  crew  in  a 
row-boat ; while  thus  ashore,  one  side  half 
out  of  water,  her  passengers,  sitting  on 
that  side  on  wooden  stools,  had  the  sensa- 
tion which  the  English  girl  had  pictured. 
At  present  the  Altamaha  had  not  run  her- 
self aground  purposely,  but  by  accident; 
the  crew  did  not  descend  to  the  row-boat 
this  time,  but  corning  up  on  deck,  armed 
with  long  poles,  whose  ends  they  inserted 
in  the  near  bank  with  an  air  of  being  ac- 
customed to  it,  they  shoved  the  little  craft 
into  deep  water  with  a series  of  pushes 
which  kept  time  to  their  chorus  of 

“ Rinktum,  Rinktum,  Rinktum  Jo!  Rinktum  Mo- 
ses  !’• 

“I  don’t  see  how  we  are  to  get  on  here 
at  all  at  night/'  said  Miss  Bruce. 


But  before  night  the  marsh  ended  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  and  the  Alta- 
maha was  gliding  onward  again  between 
banks  equally  low  and  near,  but  made  of 
solid  earth,  and  not  reeds.  The  sun  sank 
in  the  west,  and  the  gorgeous  colors  of 
the  American  sunset  flamed  high  in  the 
sky.  The  returning  American  welcomed 
them.  She  was  not  happy;  she  was  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  what  is  called 
amiable;  but  for  the  moment  she  admired 
heartily,  forgetting  her  own  griefs.  Then 
the  after-glow  faded.  Meadows  brought  a 
shawl  from  their  tiny  cabin  and  folded  it 
round  her  mistress : it  was  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, and  the  evening  air  was  cool,  but 
not  at  all  cold.  By-and-by  in  the  dusky 
twilight  a gleam  shone  out  ahead,  like  an 
immense  star. 

“What  is  that,  captain?”  Miss  Bruce 
asked,  as  this  official  happened  to  pass 
near  her  chair. 

“ That  ? Jupiter  Light.” 

“Then  we  must  be  near  Warwick?” 
She  gave  to  the  name  its  English  pronun- 
ciation, the  only  one  she  knew. 

The  captain  declined  to  say  whether 
they  were  near  it  or  not,  as  it  was  a place 
he  had  never  heard  of.  “ The  next  land- 
ing is  War-wick,”  he  announced,  imper- 
sonally, pronouncing  the  name  accord- 
ing to  its  spelling. 

“So  near?  We  get  off  there,”  said 
Miss  Bruce,  rising. 

“ No  hurry.  Ain’t  there  yet.” 

And  so  it  proved.  A moon  rose,  and 
with  it  a mist.  The  Altamaha , ceasing 
her  nosing  progress  through  the  little 
channels,  turned  sharply  eastward,  and 
seemed  suddenly  to  * have  entered  the 
ocean,  for  great  waves  began  to  toss  her 
and  knock  her  about  with  more  and  more 
violence,  until  at  last  the  only  steady 
thing  in  sight  was  the  blazing  star  of  Ju- 
piter Light,  which  still  shone  calmly 
ahead.  After  half  an  hour  of  this  rough 
progress  a low  white  beach  presented  it- 
self through  the  mist,  and  the  blazing 
star  disappeared,  its  place  being  taken  by 
a spectral  tower,  very  tall  and  white, 
which  stood  alone  at  the  end  of  a long 
curving  tongue  of  sand.  The  steamer, 
with  due  caution,  drew  near  a lonely  lit- 
tle pier. 

“It  isn’t  much  of  a place,  then  ?”  said 
Miss  Bruce,  as  the  captain,  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  making  a safe  landing  with  his 
cockle-shell  of  a craft,  again  paused  for  a 
moment  near  her  chair. 
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‘ ‘ Place  ? Post  - office  and  Romney ; 
that’s  all.  Slacken  off  that  line  there — 
you  hear  ? Slacken,  I tell  you  I” 

A moment  later  the  traveller,  having 
made  her  way  with  difficulty  through  the 
little  boat’s  dark,  wet,  hissing  lower  re- 
gions, emerged,  and  crossed  a plank  to 
the  somewhat  safer  footing  beyond. 

“ Is  this  Cicely  ?”  she  asked,  as  a small 
figure  came  to  meet  her. 

“Yes,  I am  Cicely.” 

Eve  Bruce  extended  her  hand.  But 
Cicely  put  up  her  face  for  a warmer  greet- 
ing. 

“Are  those  your  trunks?  Oh,  you 
have  brought  some  one  with  you  ?” 

“It’s  only  Meadows,  my  maid ; she  goes 
back  to-morrow  when  the  boat  returns.” 

“There’s  room  for  her,  if  you  mean 
that;  the  house  is  large  enough  for  any- 
thing— for  an  army,  if  you  like.  I was 
only  wondering  what  our  people  would 
make  of  her ; they  have  never  seen  a 
white  servant  in  their  lives.” 

“You  didn’t  bring — the  baby?”  asked 
Eve  Bruce. 

“Jack?  Oh  no;  Jack’s  asleep.” 

Eve  quivered  at  the  name. 

“ Are  you  cold  ?”  said  Cicely.  “We’ll 
start  as  soon  as  that  hissing  boat  gets  off. 
I hope  you  don’t  mind  riding  behind  a 
mule  ? Oh,  do  look!”  and  she  seized  her 
companion’s  arm.  “Uncle  Abram  is 
shocked  that  your  maid — what  did  you 
call  her — Fields  ? — should  be  carrying 
anything — a white  lady,  as  he  supposes; 
and  he  is  trying  to  take  that  bag  away 
from  her.  She’s  evidently  frightened. 
Pomp  and  Plato  haven’t  as  many  clothes 
on  as  they  might  have,  I acknowledge. 
Oh,  do  look!  it’s  too  funny.” 

Eve,  still  quivering,  glanced  mechani- 
cally in  the  direction  indicated. 

A short  negro,  an  old  man  with  abnor- 
mally long  arms,  was  endeavoring  to  take 
from  Meadows’s  grasp  a small  hand-bag 
which  she  was  carrying.  Again  and 
again  he  tried,  and  the  girl  repulsed  him. 
Two  more  negroes,  old  men  scantily  ap- 
parelled, now  approached,  and  lifted  one 
of  the  trunks  which  she  was  guarding. 
She  followed  the  trunk;  and  now  Uncle 
Abram,  coming  round  on  the  other  side, 
tried  to  get  possession  of  a larger  bag 
which  she  had  in  her  left  hand.  She 
wrenched  it  from  him  several  times  des- 
perately, and  then,  as  he  still  persisted, 
she  used  it  as  a missile  over  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  began  to  shriek  and  run. 
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The  noise  of  the  hissing  steam  prevent- 
ed Miss  Bruce  from  calling  to  her  distract- 
ed handmaid. 

Cicely  laughed  and  laughed.  “ I didn’t 
expect  anything  half  so  funny  when  I 
came  out,”  she  said. 

The  little  Altamaha  now  backed  out 
from  the  pier  into  rough  water  again,  and 
at  last  the  hissing  ceased.  Besides  the 
heaving  waves,  the  tall  light  house,  and 
the  white  beach,  there  was  now  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  a row  of  white  sand-hills, 
which  blocked  the  view  toward  the  north. 

“This  is  the  sea- shore,  isn’t  it?”  said 
Eve.  As  she  asked  her  question  her 
voice  had  in  her  own  ears  a horribly  false 
sound.  She  was  speaking  merely  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something,  no  matter  what: 
Cicely's  “I  didn’t  expect  anything  half 
so  funny”  had  hurt  her  like  the  edge  of 
a knife. 

“ Oh  no;  this  isn’t  the  sea;  this  is  only 
the  sound,”  Cicely  answered.  “The  sea 
is  round  on  the  other  side,  not  far  away. 
You  wrill  hear  it  often  enough  at  Romney ; 
it  booms  dreadfully  after  a storm.” 

Plato  and  Pomp  now  emerged  from  the 
mist,  each  leading  a mule;  one  of  these 
animals  was  attached  to  a wagon  which 
had  two  seats,  and  the  other  to  a rough 
cart. 

“Will  you  get  in,  please  ?”  said  Cicely, 
going  toward  the  wagon.  “I  reckon 
your  maid  had  better  come  with  us.” 

“Meadows!  Meadows!”  called  Miss 
Bruce.  “Never  mind  the  luggage;  it  is 
quite  safe.  You  are  to  come  with  us  in 
this  wagon.” 

“Yes,  mem,”  responded  the  English 
voice.  The  girl  had  ceased  running.  But 
she  still  stood  guard  over  the  trunks. 
“And  shall  I bring  the  dressing-bags  with 
me,  mem  ?”  she  added. 

“ She  is  bringing  them  whether  or  no,” 
said  her  mistress;  “I  knew  she  would. 
She  likes  to  pretend  that  one  contains  a 
gold-mounted  dressing-case  and  the  other 
a jewel  casket;  she  is  accustomed  to  such 
things,  and  considers  them  the  proper  ap- 
pendages of  a lady.”  Her  voice  still  had 
to  herself  a forced  sound.  But  Cicely 
noticed  nothing. 

The  two  ladies  climbed  into  the  wagon 
and  placed  themselves  on  the  back  seat; 
Meadows,  still  hugging  the  supposed  trea- 
sures, mounted  gingerly  to  her  place  be- 
side Uncle  Abram,  disarmed  a little  by  his 
low  bows;  and  then,  after  some  persua- 
sion, the  mule  was  induced  to  start,  the 
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cart  with  the  luggage  following  behind, 
Plato  and  Pomp  beside  it.  The  road  was 
deeply  covered  with  sand;  both  mules 
could  do  no  more  than  walk.  At  last, 
after  passing  the  barrier  of  ghostly  sand- 
hills, they  came  to  firmer  ground;  bushes 
began  to  appear,  and.  then  low  trees. 
The  trees  all  slanted  westward. 

“The  wind,”  Cicely  explained. 

The  drive  lasted  half  an  hour.  “ Mea- 
dows, put  down  one  of  those  bags,”  said 
Eve;  “ they  are  too  heavy  for  you.  But 
not  too  near  Mrs.  Bruce— to  trouble  her.” 

The  wagon  was  passing  between  two 
high  gate  posts  (there  was  no  gate);  it 
entered  an  avenue  bordered  with  trees 
whose  boughs  met  overhead,  shutting  out 
the  moonlight,  so  that  it  was  very  dark. 
But  Uncle  Abram  knew  the  way;  and  so 
did  the  mule,  who  conducted  his  wagon 
over  the  remaining  space,  and  up  to  the 
porch  of  a large  low  house,  in  a sudden 
wild  gallop.  “ Hi-yif’said  Uncle  Abram. 
“All  ri\  den,  ef  yer  wanter,”  he  added, 
rattling  the  reins.  “Lippity-clip!” 

The  visitor’s  eyes  perceived  lights,  an 
open  door,  and  two  figures  waiting  within. 
The  wagon  stopped,  and  Meadows  dis- 
mounted from  her  perch.  But  Cicely,  be- 
fore following  her,  put  her  face  close  to 
Eve’s,  and  whispered : “ I’d  better  tell  you 
now,  so  that  you  won’t  call  me  that  again 
— before  the  others:  I’m  not  Mrs.  Bruce 
any  longer ; my  name  is  Morrison.  I mar- 
ried Ferdinand  Morrison  six  months  ago.” 
After  this  stupefying  declaration  she 
pressed  Eve's  hand,  and  jumping  lightly 
to  the  ground,  called  out,  “Bring  the 
steps,  some  of  you.” 

There  was  a sudden  dispersion  of  the 
group  of  negroes  near  the  porch ; a horse- 
block with  a flight  of  steps  attached  was 
brought,  and  placed  in  position  for  the 
visitor’s  descent.  It  appeared  that  she 
needed  this  assistance,  for  she  had  re- 
mained motionless  in  the  wagon,  making 
no  effort  to  follow  Cicely’s  example.  Now 
shedescended, jealouslyaided  by  Meadows, 
who  had  retained  but  one  clear  idea  amid 
all  these  bewilderments  of  night  drives 
with  half-dressed  blacks  and  mad  mules 
through  a desert  of  sand,  and  that  was  to 
do  all  in  her  power  for  the  unfortunate 
lady  whom  for  the  moment  she  was  serv- 
ing; for  what  must  her  inner  sufferings 
be,  to  come  from  Hayling  Hall  to  thisl 

“ Here  is  Eve,”  Cicely  said,  leading  the 
visitor  up  the  steps. 

The  white-haired  man  and  the  tall  wo- 
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man  who  had  been  waiting  within  came 
forward. 

“Grandpa,”  said  Cicely,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. “ And  Aunt  Sabrina.” 

“ My  father,  Judge  Abercrombie,”  said 
the  tall  lady,  correctingly.  Then  she  put 
her  arms  round  Eve  and  kissed  her. 
“You  are  very  welcome,  my  dear.  But 
how  cold  your  hands  are,  even  through 
your  gloves!  Dilsey,  make  a fire  imme- 
diately.” 

“ I am  not  cold,”  Eve  answered. 

But  she  looked  so  white  that  the  Judge 
hastily  offered  her  his  arm. 

She  did  not  accept  it.  “ It  is  nothing,” 
she  said.  Anger  now  came  to  her  aid: 
Cicely’s  announcement  had  stunned  her. 
“I  am  perfectly  well,”  she  went  on,  in  a 
clear  cold  voice.  “It  has  been  a long 
voyage,  and  that,  you  know,  is  tiresome; 
but  now  that  it  is  over,  I shall  soon  be 
myself  again.  And  able  to  continue  my 
journey.” 

“Continue!  Are  you  going  any  fur- 
ther, then  ?”  inquired  Miss  Abercrombie, 
mildly.  “ I had  hoped— we  have  all  hoped 
— that  you  would  spend  a long  time  with 
us.”  Miss  Abercrombie  had  a soft  voice 
with  melancholy  cadences;  her  tones  had 
no  rising  inflections;  all  her  sentences 
died  away. 

“You  are  very  kind.  It  will  be  im- 
possible,” Miss  Bruce  responded,  briefly. 

While  speaking  these  words  they  had 
passed  down  the  hall  and  entered  a large 
room  on  the  right.  A negro  woman  on 
her  knees  w*as  hastily  lighting  a fire  on 
the  broad  hearth  with  fat  liglitwood,  and 
in  another  moment  there  was  a strong 
aromatic  odor,  and  the  brilliant  blaze, 
leaping  up.  made  a great  cheer.  Cicely 
had  disappeared.  Judge  Abercrombie, 
discomfited  by  the  visitor  s manner,  rolled 
forward  an  arm-chair  vaguely,  and  then 
stood  rubbing  his  hands  by  the  fire,  while 
his  daughter  began  to  untie  Miss  Bruce’s 
bonnet  strings. 

“Thanks;  I will  not  take  it  off  now. 
Later,  when  I go  to  my  room.”  And  the 
visitor  moved  away  from  the  friendly  fin- 
gers. Miss  Sabrina  was  very  near  sight- 
ed. She  drew  her  eye-glasses  furtively 
from  her  pocket,  and  turning  her  back 
for  an  instant,  put  them  on;  she  wished 
to  have  a clearer  view  of  John  Bruce's 
sister.  She  saw  before  her  a woman  of 
thirty  (as  she  judged  her  to  be;  in  reality 
Eve  was  twenty-eight) ; tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, slender,  with  golden  hair  and  a very 
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white  face.  The  eyes  were  long  and  rath- 
er narrow;  they  were  dark  blue  in  color, 
and  they  were  not  pleasant  eyes — so  Miss 
Sabrina  thought;  their  expression  was 
both  angry  and  cold.  The  cheeks  were 
thin,  the  outline  of  the  features  bold.  The 
mouth  was  distinctly  ugly,  the  full  lips 
prominent,  the  expression  sullen.  At  this 
moment  Cicely  entered,  carrying  a little 
child,  a boy  of  two  years,  attired  only  in 
his  little  white  night-gown ; his  blue  eyes 
were  brilliant  with  excitement,  his  curls, 
rumpled  by  sleep,  were  flattened  down  on 
one  side  of  his  head  and  much  fluffed  up 
on  the  other.  The  young  mother  came 
running  across  the  slippery  floor,  and  put 
him  into  Miss  Bruce’s  arms.  “There  he 
is,”  she  said — “there’s  your  little  Jack. 
He  knows  you;  I have  talked  to  him 
about  you  scores  of  times.” 

The  child,  half  afraid,  put  up  a dimpled 
hand  and  stroked  Eve’s  cheek.  “Auntie  ?” 
he  lisped,  inquiringly.  Then,  after  in- 
specting her  carefully,  still  keeping  up  the 
gentle  little  stroke,  he  announced  with  de- 
cision, “Ess;  Aunty  Eve!” 

Eve  drew  him  close,  and  hid  her  face  on 
his  bright  hair.  Then  she  rose  hurriedly, 
holding  him  in  her  arms,  and  with  an  in- 
voluntary motion  moved  away  from  Cice- 
ly, looking  about  the  room  as  if  in  search 
of  another  place,  and  finally  taking  refuge 
beside  Miss  Sabrina,  drawing  a low  chair 
toward  her  with  the  same  unseeing  action, 
and  sinking  into  it,  the  baby  held  to  her 
breast. 

Tall  Miss  Sabrina  seemed  to  under- 
stand ; she  put  one  arm  round  their  guest. 
Cicely,  thus  deserted,  laughed.  Then  she 
went  to  her  grandfather,  whispered  some- 
thing to  him,  and  they  left  the  room  to- 
gether. When  the  door  had  closed  after 
them,  Eve  raised  her  eyes.  “He  is  the 
image  of  Jack,”  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
a wail. 

“Yes,  I know  it,”  answered  Miss  Sa- 
brina. “And  I knew  how  it  would  af- 
fect you,  my  dear.  But  I think  it  is  a 
comfort  that  he  does  look  like  him ; don’t 
you  ? And  now  you  must  not  talk  any 
more  about  going  away,  but  stay  here 
with  us,  and  love  him.” 

“ Stay !”  said  Eve.  She  rose,  and  made 
a motion  as  if  she  were  going  to  give  the 
child  to  her  companion.  But  little  Jack 
put  up  his  hand  again,  and  stroked  her 
cheek  ; he  was  crooning  meanwhile  to 
himself  composedly  a little  song  of  his 
own  invention.  It  was  evident  that  he 
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would  never  be  afraid  of  her  again.  Eve 
kissed  him.  “Do  you  think  she  would 
give  him  to  me?”  she  asked,  hungrily. 
“She  cannot  care  for  him — not  as  I do.” 

Miss  Sabrina  drew  herself  up  (in  the 
excess  of  her  sympathy,  as  well  as  near- 
sightedness, she  had  been  leaning  so  far 
forward  that  her  flat  breast  had  rested  al- 
most on  her  knees).  “Give  up  her  child 
— her  own  child?  My  niece?  I think 
not;  I certainly  think  not.”  She  took  off 
her  glasses  and  put  them  in  her  pocket 
decisively. 

“ Then  I shall  take  him  from  her.  And 
you  must  help  me.  What  will  she  care 
in  a month  from  now — a year  ? She  has 
already  forgotten  his  father.” 

Miss  Sabrina  was  still  angry.  But  she 
herself  had  not  liked  her  niece’s  second 
marriage.  “The  simplest  way  would  be 
to  stay  here  for  the  present,”  she  said, 
temporizing. 

“Stay  here?  Now?  How  can  you 
ask  it  ?” 

Tears  rose  in  the  elder  lady’s  eyes;  she 
began  to  wipe  them  away  clandestinely 
one  by  one  with  her  long  taper  finger. 
“It’s  a desolate  place  now,  I know;  but 
it’s  very  peaceful.  The  gyarden  is  pretty. 
And  we  hoped  that  you  wouldn’t  mind. 

We  even  hoped  that  you  would  like  it  a 
little — the  child  being  here.  We  would 
do  all  we  could.  Of  course  I know  it 
isn’t  much.” 

These  murmured  words  in  the  melan- 
choly voice  seemed  to  rouse  in  Eve  Bruce 
an  even  more  stormy  passion  than  before. 

She  went  to  Miss  Sabrina  and  took  hold 
of  her  shoulder.  “Do  you  think  I can 
stand  seeing  him,”  she  demanded — “here 
— in  Jack’s  place?  If  I could,  I wrould 
go  to-night.”  Turning  away,  she  broke 
into  tearless  sobs.  “ Oh,  Jack— Jack— ” 

Light  dawned  at  last  in  Sabrina  Aber- 
crombie’s mind.  “You  mean  Mr.  Morri- 
son ?”  she  said,  hurriedly  rising.  “You 
didn’t  know,  then  ? Cicely  didn’t  tell 
you  ?” 

“She  told  me  that  she  had  married 
again;  nothing  more.  Six  months  ago. 

She  let  me  come  here — you  let  me  come 
here — without  knowing  it.” 

“Oh, I thought  you  knew  it,”  said  Miss 
Sabrina,  in  distress.  “I  did  not  like  the 
marriage  myself,  Miss  Bruce  ; I assure 
you  I did  not.  I was  very  fond  of  John, 
and  it  seemed  too  sudden.  If  she  had 
only  w-aited  the  year — and  two  years 

wrould  have  seemed  to  me  so  much  more 
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appropriate,  and — and  mournful.  I go 
there  very  often— to  John’s  grave— in- 
deed I do ; it  is  as  dear  to  me  as  the 
graves  of  my  own  family,  and  I keep  the 
grass  cut  very  carefully.  I will  show 
you.  You  remember  when  I wrote  you 
that  second  time  ? I feared  it  then, 
though  I was  not  sure,  and  I tried  to  pre- 
pare you  a little  by  saying  that  the  baby 
was  now  your  chief  interest  naturally. 
And  he  wasn’t  going  to  be  married,”  she 
added,  becoming  suddenly  incoherent, 
and  taking  hold  of  her  throat  with  little 
rubs  of  her  thumb  and  forefinger  as  Eve’s 
angry  eyes  met  hers;  “at  least,  not  that 
we  knew.  I did  not  say  more,  because  I 
was  not  sure,  Miss  Bruce.  But  after  it 
had  really  happened  I supposed,  of  course, 
that  Cicely  wrote  to  you.” 

“She!” 

“But  Mr.  Morrison  is  not  here;  he  is 
not  here,  and  never  has  been.  She  met 
him  in  Savannah, and  married  him  there; 
it  was  at  a cousin’s.  But  she  only  staid 
with  him  for  a few  months,  and  we  fear 
that  it  is  not  a very  happy  marriage. 
He  is  in  South  America  at  present,  and 
you  know  how  far  away  that  is;  and  I 
haven’t  the  least  idea  when  he  is  coming 
back.” 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  open- 
ed; Cicely’s  little  figure  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  Miss  Sabrina,  who  seemed  to 
know  who  it  was  by  intuition,  as  she  could 
see  nothing  at  that  distance,  immediately 
began  to  whisper.  “Of  course  we  don’t 
know  that  it  is  an  unhappy  marriage ; but 
as  she  came  back  to  us  so  soon,  it  struck 
us  so — it  made  that  impression;  wouldn’t 
it  have  made  the  same  upon  you?  She 
must  have  suffered,  and  so  we  ought  to 
be  kind  to  her.  ” And  she  laid  her  hand 
with  a warning  pressure  on  Eve’s  arm. 

“I  am  not  likely  to  be  unkind  as  long 
as  there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  getting 
this  child  away  from  her,”  answered  Eve. 
“For  she  is  the  mother,  isn’t  she?  She 
couldn’t  very  well  have  palmed  off  some 
other  baby  on  you,  for  Jack  himself  was 
here  then,  I know.  Oh,  you  needn’t  be 
afraid,  I shall  defer  to  her,  yield  to  her, 
grovel  to  her!”  She  bent  her  head  and 
kissed  the  baby’s  curls.  But  her  low  tone 
was  so  bitter  that  poor  Miss  Sabrina 
shrank  away. 

Cicely  had  called,  “Supper  is  ready.” 
She  remained  where  she  was  at  the  end  of 
the  long  room,  holding  the  door  open 
with  her .hand. 
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II. 

The  father  of  John  and  Eve  Bruce  was 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  army. 
His  wife  had  died  when  Eve  was  born. 
Captain  Bruce  brought  up  his  children  as 
well  as  he  could;  he  would  not  separate 
himself  from  them,  and  so  he  carried  them 
about  with  him  to  the  various  military 
stations  to  which  he  was  ordered.  When 
his  boy  was  sixteen,  an  opportunity  was 
offered  to  him:  an  old  friend,  Thomas 
Ashley,  who  was  established,  and  well  es- 
tablished, in  London,  offered  to  take  the 
lad,  finish  his  education,  and  then  put 
him  into  the  house,  as  he  called  it,  the 
house  being  the  place  of  business  of  the 
wealthy  English-American  shipping  firm 
to  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
long. 

Captain  Bruce  did  not  hesitate.  Jack 
was  sent  across  the  seas.  Eve,  who  w7as 
then  ten  years  old,  wept  desperately  over 
the  parting.  Six  years  later  she  too  went 
to  England.  Her  father  had  died;  and 
young  as  she  was,  her  determination  to 
go  to  her  brother  was  so  strong  that  no- 
thing could  stand  against  it.  During  the 
six  years  of  separation  Jack  had  returned 
to  America  twice  to  see  his  father  and 
sister;  the  tie  between  the  three  had  not 
been  broken  by  absence,  but  only  made 
stronger.  The  girl  had  lived  a concen- 
trated life,  therefore  a somewhat  isolated 
one.  She  had  had  her  own  way  on  al- 
most all  occasions.  It  was  said  of  her, 
“Any  one  can  see  that  she  has  been 
brought  up  by  a man  !”  In  reality  there 
were  two  men;  for  Jack  had  seemed  to 
her  a man  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old.  Her  father  gone,  her  resolve  to  go 
to  Jack  was,  as  has  been  said,  so  strong 
that  nothing  could  stand  against  it.  But 
in  truth  there  was  little  to  oppose  to  it, 
and  few  to  oppose  her;  no  one,  indeed, 
who  could  set  up  anything  like  the  force 
of  will  which  she  was  exhibiting  on  the 
other  side.  She  had  no  near  relatives. 
As  for  her  father’s  old  friends,  she  rode 
over  them. 

“You’ll  have  to  let  her  go;  she  puts 
out  her  mouth  so!”  said  Mrs.  Mason,  the 
colonel’s  wife,  at  last.  The  remark,  as  to 
its  form,  was  incoherent;  but  everybody 
at  the  post  understood  her.  At  sixteen, 
then,  Eve  Bruce  was  sent  to  England. 
As  soon  as  she  was  able  she  took  a por- 
tion of  the  small  property  which  came  to 
her  from  her  mother,  to  make  a comfort- 
able home  for  Jack.  For  Jack  had  only 
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his  salary,  and  it  was  not  a large  one. 
He  had  made  himself  acceptable  in  the 
house,  and  in  due  time  he  was  to  have  a 
small  share  of  the  profits;  but  the  due 
time  was  not  yet,  and  would  not  be  for 
some  years.  His  father's  old  friend,  who 
had  been  his  friend  also,  as  well  as  his 
sponsor  in  the  firm,  had  died.  But  his 
widow,  who  liked  the  young  American — 
she  was  an  American  herself,  though  long 
expatriated — continued  to  extend  to  him 
much  kindness;  and  when  his  sister  came 
over  she  included  her  in  the  invitations. 
Eve  did  not  care  much  for  these  opportu- 
nities, nor  for  the  other  opportunities  that 
followed  in  their  train.  Occasionally  she 
went  to  a dinner;  but  she  found  her  best 
pleasure  in  being  with  her  brother  a'.one. 
They  remained  in  London  all  the  year 
round,  save  for  six  weeks  in  August  and 
September.  Eve  could  have  paid  many 
a visit  in  the  country  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  but  their  small  house  near 
Hans  Place  was  more  beautiful  in  her 
eyes,  Jack  being  there,  than  the  most  pic- 
turesque cottage  with  a lawn  and  rose 
garden,  or  even  than  an  ivy-grown  man- 
sion in  a deer-haunted  park. 

Thus  brother  and  sister  lived  on  for  eight 
years.  Then  one  morning,  early  in  1864, 
Jack,  who  had  chafed  against  his  count- 
ing-house chains  ever  since  the  April  of 
Sumter,  broke  them  short  of F;  he  too  had 
a determined  mouth.  44 1 can’t  stand 
it  any  longer,  Eve;  I am  going  home. 
Fortunately  you  are  provided  for,  or  I 
couldn’t.  I shall  lose  my  place  here,  of 
course;  but  I don’t  care.  Go  I must.” 
A week  later  he  sailed  for  New  York. 
And  he  was  soon  in  the  Union  army. 
44  Blood  will  tell,”  said  his  father's  regi- 
mental companions — the  few  who  were 
left. 

Eve,  in  London,  now  began  to  lead  that 
life  of  watching  the  telegraphic  despatch- 
es and  counting  the  days  for  letters  which 
was  the  lot  of  American  women  during 
those  dark  times  of  war.  She  remained 
in  London,  because  it  was  understood  be- 
tween them  that  Jack  was  to  return.  But 
she  rented  their  house,  and  lived  in  lodg- 
ings near  by,  so  as  to  have  all  the  more 
money  ready  for  him  when  he  should 
come  back. 

But  Jack  did  not  come  back.  When 
the  war  reached  its  end,  he  wrote  that  he 
was  going  to  be  married.  She  was  a 
Southern  girl — he  was  even  particular  as 
to  her  name,  and  position:  Cicely  Aber- 
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crombie,  the  granddaughter  of  Judge 
Abercrombie  of  Abercrombie’s  Island. 

Eve  scarcely  read  these  names;  she  had 
stopped  at  “marry.” 

He  did  marry  Cicely  Abercrombie  in 
October  of  that  year,  1865. 

He  wrote  long  letters  to  his  sister;  he 
wished  her  to  come  out  and  join  them. 

He  had  leased  some  of  the  abandoned 
cotton  plantations — great  things  could  be 
done  in  cotton  now — and  he  was  sure 
he  should  make  his  fortune.  Eve,  over- 
whelmed with  her  disappointment  and 
her  grief,  wrote  and  rewrote  her  brief  re- 
plies before  she  could  succeed  in  filling 
one  small  sheet  without  too  much  bitter- 
ness; for  Jack  was  still  Jack,  and  she 
loved  him.  He  had  never  comprehend- 
ed the  exclusiveness  and  jealousy  of  her 
affection;  he  had  accepted  her  devotion 
and  enjoyed  it,  but  he  had  believed,  with- 
out thinking  much  about  it  at  any  time, 
that  all  sisters  were  like  that.  In  urging 
her,  therefore,  to  join  them,  he  did  not  in 
the  least  suspect  that  the  chief  obstacle 
lay  in  that  very  word  44  them,”  of  which 
he  was  so  proud.  To  join  44  them,”  to  see 
some  one  else  preferred  where  she  had 
been  first,  to  take  humbly  a second  place! 

And  who  could  tell,  too,  whether  this  girl 
was  worthy  of  him  ? Perhaps  part  of  the 
suffering  would  be  to  see  Jack  befooled, 
belittled.  The  sister,  wretchedly  unhap- 
py, allowed  it  to  be  supposed,  without 
saying  so— it  was  Jack  who  suggested  it 
— that  she  would  come  later;  after  she 
had  disposed  of  the  lease  of  their  house, 
and  sold  their  furniture  to  advantage.  In 
time  the  furniture  was  sold,  but  not  to 
advantage.  The  money  which  she  had 
taken  from  her  small  capital  to  make  a 
comfortable  home  for  her  brother  was 
virtually  lost. 

Presently  it  was  only  a third  place  that 
could  be  offered  to  her,  for  during  the 
next  winter  Jack  wrote  joyfully  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son.  He  had  not 
made  bis  fortune  yet;  but  he  was  sure  to 
do  so  next  year.  The  next  year  he  died. 

Then  Eve  wrote,  for  the  first  time,  to 
Cicely. 

In  reply  she  received  a long  letter 
from  Cicely’s  aunt,  Sabrina  Abercrombie, 
giving  with  real  grief  the  particulars  of 
Jack’s  last  hours.  He  had  died  of  the 
horrible  yellow-fever.  Eve  was  ill  when 
the  letter  reached  her;  her  illness  lasted 
many  months,  and  kind-hearted  Mrs. 

Ashley  took  her,  almost  by  force,  to  her 
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place  in  the  country,  beautiful  Hayling 
Hall,  in  Warwickshire.  When  at  last 
she  was  able  to  hold  a pen,  she  wrote 
again  to  Cicely;  only  a few  lines  (her 
first  epistle  had  not  been  much  longer); 
still,  a letter.  The  reply  was  again  from 
Miss  Abercrombie,  and  compared  with 
her  first  communication  it  was  short  and 
vague.  She  wrote  principally  about  the 
child;  “for  he  is  the  one  in  whom  you 
are  the  most  interested,  naturally ,”  she 
repeated  more  than  once,  underscoring  the 
“he”  and  the  “naturally”  with  a pale 
line;  the  whole  letter,  as  regards  ink,  was 
very  pale. 

And  now  Eve  Bruce  had  this  child. 
And  she  determined,  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  her  strong  will  and  her  burning, 
jealous  sorrow,  that  he  should  be  her  own, 
and  hers  alone.  With  such  a mother  as 
Cicely  there  was  everything  to  hope. 

III. 

While  the  meal,  which  Cicely  had  an- 
nounced as  supper,  was  going  on  in  the 
diningroom,  Meadows  was  occupying 
herself  in  her  accustomed  evening  effort 
to  bring  her  mistress’s  abiding-place  for 
the  night,  wherever  it  might  happen  to 
be,  into  as  close  a resemblance  to  an  Eng- 
lish bedroom  as  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, possible.  The  resemblance  had 
not  been  striking,  so  far,  with  all  her  toil, 
there  having  been  something  fundament- 
ally un-English  both  in  the  state-rooms  of 
the  Ville  de  Havre  and  in  the  glittering 
salons  which  served  as  bedrooms  in  the 
Hotel  of  the  Universe  in  New  York.  The 
Savannah  boat  had  been  no  better,  nor  the 
shelf  with  a roof  over  it  of  the  little  Al- 
tamaha.  On  the  steamer  of  the  Inland 
Route  her  struggle  had  been  with  an 
apartment  seven  feet  long;  here  at  Rom- 
ney it  was  with  one  which  had  six  times 
that  amount  of  perspective. 

A fire,  freshly  lighted,  flared  on  the 
hearth,  the  spicy  odor  of  its  lightwood 
still  filling  the  air.  And  there  wras  air 
enough  to  fill,  for  not  one  of  the  doors, 
nor  of  the  row  of  long  windows  which 
opened  to  the  floor,  fitted  tightly  in  its 
casing.  There  were  wide  cracks  every- 
where, and  Meadows  furthermore  discov- 
ered, to  her  horror,  that  the  windows  had 
sashes  which  came  only  part  of  the  way 
down,  the  lower  half  being  closed  by 
wooden  shutters  only.  She  barred  these 
apertures  as  well  as  she  could  (some  of 
the  bars  y^ere  gone),  and  then  tried  to 
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draw  the  curtains ; but  these  muslin  pro- 
tections, when  they  reached  the  strong 
current  of  air  which  came  through  the 
central  crack  of  the  shutters,  were  blown 
out  toward  the  middle  of  the  room  like  so 
many  long  white  ghosts.  Meadows  sur- 
veyed them  with  a sigh.  With  a sigh 
she  arranged  the  contents  of  Miss  Bruce’s 
dressing-bag  on  the  outlandish  bare  toilet- 
table.  She  placed  the  slippers  by  the 
fire  and  drew  forward  the  easiest  chair. 
But  when  all  was  done  the  room  still  re- 
mained uncomfortably  large  and  empty. 
Outside,  the  wind  whistled,  the  near  sea 
gave  out  a booming  sound;  within,  the 
flame  of  the  candle  flared  now  here,  now 
there,  in  the  counter- draughts  that  swept 
the  ro6m. 

“ It  certainly  is  the  faraway est  place,” 
murmured  the  English  girl  to  herself. 
“And  it’s  hall  the  fearfuler,  the  ’ole 
'ouse  bc;ug  hon  the  ground-floor;  hany 
one  can  get  in.” 

There  came  a sound  at  the  door;  not  a 
knock,  but  a rub  across  the  panels.  This 
too  was  alarming.  Meadows  kept  the 
door  well  bolted,  and  called,  “Who’s 
there  ?” 

“ It’s  me— Powlyne,”  answered  a shrill 
voice.  “I’s  come  wid  de  wines;  Miss 
S'breeny  she  tuck  en  sont  me.” 

The  tones  were  unmistakably  feminine. 
Meadows  drew  back  the  bolt  and  peeped 
out.  A negro  girl  of  twelve  stood  there, 
bearing  a salver  which  held  a decanter 
and  wineglass;  her  wool  was  braided  in 
little  tails,  which  stood  out  like  short 
quills;  her  one  garment  was  a calico 
dress,  whose  abbreviated  skirt  left  her 
bare  legs  visible  from  the  knees  down- 
ward. 

“ Do  you  want  to  come  in  ?”  said  Mea- 
dows. “I  can  take  it.”  And  she  stretch- 
ed out  her  hand  for  the  salver. 

“Miss  S’breeny  she  done  tole  me  to 
put  ’em  myse'f  on  de  little  table  close  ter 
der  bed,”  answered  Powlyne,  craning  her 
neck  to  look  into  the  room. 

Meadows  opened  the  door  a little  wider, 
and  Powlyne  performed  her  office.  See- 
ing that  she  was  very  small  and  slight, 
the  English  girl  recovered  courage. 

“I  suppose  you  live  here?”  she  sug- 
gested. 

“Yass, ’m.” 

“ And  when  there  isn’t  hany  one  else 
’andy,  they  send  you  ?” 

“ Dey  sonds  me  when  dcy  wanster;  I’s 

Miss  S’breeny ’s  maid,”  answered  Pow- 
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lyne,  digging  her  bare  heel  into  the  mat- 
ting. 

4 ‘ Her  maid  ?— for  gracious  sake ! What 
can  you  do  ?” 

4 4 Tuckenoffener  shoes.  En  stockin’s.” 

44  Tuckenoffener  ?” 

44  Haul  ’em  off.  Yass,  ’m.” 

“Well,  if  I hever!”  murmured  Mea- 
dows, surveying  this  strange  coadjutor 
from  the  erect  tails  of  wool  to  the  bare 
black  toes. 

There  was  a groan  in  the  hall  at  some 
distance.  Meadows  started. 

“Unc’  Abram,  I spec,  totin’  up  de 
wood,”  said  Powlyne. 

44  Is  he  ill?” 

“1111”  said  the  child,  contemptuously. 
“He’s  dat  dere  sassy  ter-night!” 

44 Is  he  coming  in  here?  Oh,  don’t  go 
away !”  said  Meadows.  She  had  a vision 
of  another  incursion  of  black  men  in  bath- 
ing costumes. 

But  Uncle  Abram  was  alone,  and  he 
was  very  polite;  he  bowed  even  before  he 
put  the  wood  down,  and  several  times  af- 
terward. “ Dey’s  cookin’  suppah  fer  yer, 
miss,”  he  announced,  hospitably.  “Dey’ll 
be  fried  chickens  en  fixin’s,  en  hot  biscuits, 
en  jell,  en  coffee.” 

“ I should  rather  have  tea,  if  it  is  equal- 
ly convenient,”  said  Meadows,  after  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“Dere,  now,  doan  yer  like  coffee?”  in- 
quired Uncle  Abram,  looking  at  her  admir- 
ingly. For  it  was  such  an  extraordinary 
dislike  that  only  very  distinguished  peo- 
ple could  afford  to  have  it.  “Fer  my 
part,”  he  went  on,  gazing  meditatively  at 
the  fire  which  he  had  just  replenished,  44 1 
’ain’t  nebber  had  ’nuff  in  all  my  borned 
days — no,  not  et  one  time.  Pints  wouldn’t 
do  me.  Ner  yet  korts.  I 'ain’t  nebber 
had  a gallion.” 

They  all  moved  back  from  the  fire  now, 
as  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall.  Cicely 
entered,  followed  by  Eve  Bruce. 

44  All  the  darkies  on  the  island  will  be 
coming  to  have  a look  at  her  to-morrow,” 
said  Cicely,  after  Meadows  had  gone  to 
her  supper;  44  they’ll  be  greatly  stirred  up 
about  her.  She’s  still  afraid— did  you 
see  ? — she  kept  as  far  away  from  poor  old 
Uncle  Abram  as  she  could  going  down 
the  hall.  The  field  hands  will  be  too 
much  for  her,  I reckon  ; some  of  the  little 
nigs  have  no  clothes  at  all.” 

44  She  won’t  see  them  ; she  goes  to-mor- 
row.” 

“ That's  as  you  please;  if  I were  you,  I 
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would  keep  her.  They  will  bring  a mat- 
tress for  her  presently;  perhaps  she  has 
never  slept  on  the  floor  ?” 

44 1 dare  say  not.  But  it's  no  matter; 
she  can  for  once.” 

Cicely  went  to  one  of  the  windows; 
passing  between  the  fluttering  curtains, 
she  opened  the  upper  half  of  the  shutter 
and  looked  out.  “ How  the  wind  blows! 
Do  you  feel  the  house  shake?  Jupiter 
Light  shines  right  into  your  room.” 

44  Yes ; I can  see  it  from  here,”  said  Eve. 

4 4 It's  the  best  kind  of  a companion — one 
always  awake.”  She  was  speaking  con- 
ventionally; she  had  spoken  convention- 
ally all  through  the  long  supper,  and 
the  effort  had  tired  her:  she  was  not  in 
the  least  accustomed  to  concealing  her 
thoughts. 

4 4 Always  awake— yes.  Are  you  always 
awake  ?”  said  Cicely,  returning  to  the  fire. 

“ I ? What  an  idea !” 

44 1 don’t  know;  you  look  like  it.” 

“ I must  look  very  tired,  then  ?” 

4 4 You  do.” 

44  Fortunately  you  do  not,”  replied  Eve, 
coldly.  For  there  was  something  singu- 
larly fresh  about  Cicely ; though  she  had 
no  color,  she  always  looked  fair  and  per- 
fectly rested,  as  though  she  had  just  risen 
from  a refreshing  sleep.  44 1 suppose  you 
have  never  been  tired,  really  tired,  in  all 
your  life  ?”  Eve  went  on. 

44  N— no ; I don’t  know  that  I have  ever 
felt  tired , exactly,”  Cicely  answered,  em- 
phasizing slightly  the  word  “tired.” 

44  You  have  always  had  so  many  ser- 
vants to  do  everything  for  you,”  Eve  re- 
sponded, explaining  herself  a little. 

4 4 We  haven’t  many  now;  we’ve  only 
four,  and  they  all  work  in  the  fields  when- 
ever they  can — all  except  Dilsey,  who 
stays  with  Jack.” 

Again  the  name.  Eve  felt  that  she 
must  overcome  her  dread  of  it,  that  she 
must  learn  to  use  it  herself.  4 4 Jack  is 
very  like  his  father,”  she  said,  loudly  and 
decidedly. 

“Yes,”  answered  Cicely.  Then,  after 
a pause,  “Your  brother  was  much  older 
than  I.” 

44  Oh,  Jack  was  young  /” 

“I  don't  mean  that  he  was  really  old; 
he  hadn’t  gray  hair.  But  he  was  thirty- 
one  when  we  were  married,  and  I was  not 
seventeen.” 

44 1 suppose  no  one  forced  you  to  marry 
him?”  said  the  sister,  the  flash  returning 
to  her  eyes. 
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“Oh  yes.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“I  mean  he  did— Jack  himself  did.  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  would  feel  so.” 

“ Feel  how  ?” 

“Why,  that  we  made  him — that  we 
tried,  or  that  I tried.  And  so  I have 
brought  some  of  his  letters  to  show  you.” 
She  took  a package  from  her  pocket  and 
laid  it  on  the  mantel-piece.  “ You  needn't 
return  them;  you  can  burn  them  after 
reading.” 

“Oh,  probably,”  answered  Eve,  inco- 
herently. She  felt  choked  with  anger 
and  grief. 

There  was  a murmuring  sound  at  the 
door,  and  then  Miss  Sabrina,  pushing  it 
open  with  her  foot  apologetically,  entered, 
carrying  a jar  of  dark  blue  porcelain,  or- 
namented with  vague  white  dragons  swal- 
lowing their  tails;  the  jar  was  large,  it 
extended  from  her  knees  to  her  chin, 
which  rested  upon  its  edge,  with  a singu- 
lar effect.  “My  dear,”  she  said,  “I’ve 
brought  you  some  po-purry;  your  room 
hasn’t  been  slept  in  for  some  time,  though 
I hope  it  isn’t  musty  ?” 

The  jar  had  no  handles,  and  she  had 
difficulty  in  placing  it  upon  the  high 
chest  of  drawers.  Eve  went  to  her  assist- 
ance. And  then  Miss  Sabrina  perceived 
that  their  guest  was  crying.  Eve  changed 
the  jar’s  position  two  or  tb  ree  times.  Miss 
Sabrina  said,  each  time,  “Yes,  yes;  it  is 
much  better  so.”  And,  furtively,  she 
pressed  Eve’s  hand. 

Jack  Bruce's  wife,  meanwhile — forgot- 
ten Jack— stood  by  the  hearth,  gazing  at 
the  fire.  She  was  a little  creature,  slight 
and  erect,  with  a small  head,  small  ears, 
small  hands  and  feet.  Yet  somehow  she  did 
not  strike  one  as  short ; one  thought  of  her 
as  having  the  full  height  of  her  kind,  and 
even  as  being  tall  for  so  small  a person. 
This  effect  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  her  slen- 
der litheness  and  to  her  long  step;  there 
was  something  in  her  gait  which  conveyed 
the  idea — to  a person  with  an  eye  for  such 
resemblances — of  the  step  of  one  of  Diana’s 
young  huntresses,  a creature  light,  fleet, 
and  cool  as  the  wind  of  dawn,  untram- 
melled by  too  much  womanhood.  Her 
features  were  delicate;  the  oval  of  her 
face  was  perfect,  her  complexion  a clear 
white  without  color.  Her  lustreless  black 
hair,  very  fine  and  soft,  was  closely  braid- 
ed, the  plaits  arranged  at  the  back  of  the 
head  as  flatly  as  possible,  like  a tightly 
fitting  cap.  Her  great  dark  eyes  with 
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long  curling  lashes  were  very  beautiful; 
they  had  often  an  absent-minded  look. 
Under  them  were  bluish  rings.  Slight 
and  smooth  as  she  was— the  flesh  of  her 
whole  body  was  extraordinarily  smooth, 
as  though  it  had  been  rubbed  with  pumice- 
stone — she  yet  seemed  in  one  way  strong 
and  unyielding.  But  the  principal  im- 
pression she  conveyed  was  that  of  being 
a quiet  little  creature,  quiet  in  her  looks, 
in  her  actions,  in  her  tones. 

Eve  had  now  swallowed  down  her 
tears. 

“I  sent  Powlyne  with  some  cherry- 
bounce,”  said  Miss  Sabrina  as  they  came 
back  to  the  hearth;  she  looked  round  the 
room  vaguely.  “But  your  maid  will 
find  it:  such  a nice,  worthy  person  as  she 
seems  to  be,  too;  so  generally  desirable  all 
round.  If  she  is  really  to  leave  you  to- 
morrow, you  must  have  some  one  else. 
Let  me  see — ” 

“I  don’t  want  any  one,  thanks,”  Eve 
replied.  Two  spots  of  color  rose  in  her 
cheeks.  “ That  is,  I don’t  want  any  one 
unless  I can  have  Jack.”  She  turned  to 
Cicely,  who  still  stood  gazing  at  the  fire. 
“ May  Jack  sleep  here  ?” 

“ With  Dilsey  ?”  said  Cicely,  lifting  her 
eyes  with  a surprised  glance. 

“Yes,  with  Dilsey.  The  room  is  large.1’ 

“ I am  sure  I don’t  care ; yes,  if  you  like. 
He  cries  at  night  sometimes.” 

“I  hope  he  will,”  said  Eve,  and  her 
tone  was  almost  fierce.  “ For  then  I can 
comfort  him,”  she  added. 

“Dilsey  does  that  better  than  any  one; 
he  is  devoted  to  her,  and  when  he  cries,  I 
never  interfere,”  said  Cicely,  laughing. 

Eve  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  her  retort, 
“ But  1 shall  interfere.” 

“I  am  sure  it  is  very  nice,”  said  Miss 
Sabrina,  in  her  chanting  voice.  “It  is 
very  nice  of  Miss  Bruce  to  wish  to  have 
him,  and  very  nice  of  you,  Cicely,  to  let 
him  go.  We  will  arrange  a nice  little 
nursery  at  the  other  end  of  this  room  to- 
morrow; there’s  a chamber  beyond,  where 
no  one  sleeps,  and  the  door  could  be  open- 
ed through  if  you  like.  I am  sure  it  will 
be  very  nice  all  round.” 

Eve  turned  and  kissed  her.  Cicely 
pushed  back  a burning  log  with  her  foot, 
and  laughed  again,  this  time  merrily. 
“It  seems  so  funny,  your  having  the 
baby  in  here  at  night,  just  like  a mother, 
when  you  haven't  been  married  at  all. 
Now  I have  been  married  twice.  To  be 
sure,  I never  meant  to  be.”  Her  voice 
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was  soft,  and  her  laugh  was  always  soft 
and  low;  it  was  a queer  little  laugh. 

44  Oh,  my  precious  child  I”  Miss  Sabrina 
remonstrated. 

“No,  auntie,  I never  did;  it  came 
about,”  Cicely  answered,  her  eyes  grow- 
ing absent  again,  and  returning  to  the 
fire. 

Meadows  now  came  in  with  deferential 
step,  and  presently  she  was  followed  by 
her  own  couch,  which  Uncle  Abram 
spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a mattress  on 
the  floor.  The  English  girl  looked  on, 
amazed.  But  this  was  a house  of  amaze- 
ments; it  was  like  a Christmas  panto- 
mime. 

Later,  when  the  girl  was  asleep,  Eve 
rose,  and  taking  the  package  of  letters, 
which  she  had  put  under  her  pillow,  she 
felt  for  a candle  and  matches,  thrust  her 
feet  into  her  slippers,  and  with  her  dress- 
ing-gown over  her  arm,  stole  to  the  sec- 
ond door;  it  opened  probably  into  the 
unoccupied  chamber  of  which  Miss  Sa- 
brina had  spoken.  The  door  was  not 
locked;  she  passed  through,  closing  it  be- 
hind her.  Lighting  her  candle,  she  look- 
ed about  her.  The  room  was  empty,  and 
the  floor  bare.  She  put  her  candle  on 
the  floor,  and  kneeling  down  beside  it, 
opened  the  letters.  There  were  but  four: 
apparently  Cicely  had  thought  that  four 
would  be  enough  to  confirm  what  she 
had  said.  They  were  enough.  More  pas- 
sionate, more  determined  letters  man  nev- 
er wrote  to  woman.  They  did  not  plead 
so  much  as  insist ; they  compelled  by 
sheer  force  of  persistent,  unconquerable 
love,  which  accepts  anything,  bears  any- 
thing, to  gain  even  tolerance. 

And  this  was  Jack,  her  brother  Jack, 
who  had  thus  prostrated  himself  at  the 
feet  of  that  indifferent  little  creature, 
that  cold,  small,  dark  girl  who  already 
bore  another  name!  She  was  angry  with 
him.  Then  the  anger  faded  away  into 
infinite  pity.  “Oh,  Jack,  dear  old  Jack, 
to  have  loved  her  so,  she  caring  nothing 
for  you!  And  I am  to  burn  your  poor 
letters  that  you  thought  so  much  about — 
your  poor,  poor  letters.”  Sinking  down 
upon  the  floor,  she  placed  the  open  pages 
upon  her  knees,  laying  her  cheek  upon 
them  as  though  they  had  been  something 
human.  “Some  one  cares  for  you,”  she 
murmured. 

There  was  now  a wild  gale  outside. 
One  of  the  shutters  was  open,  and  she 
could  see  Jupiter  Light;  she  sat  there, 
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with  her  cheek  on  the  letters,  looking 
at  it. 

Suddenly  everything  seemed  changed; 
she  no  longer  we^t;  she  felt  dull  and 
cold.  “Why  don’t  I care  any  more?” 
she  thought,  surprised.  She  rose  and 
went  back  to  her  bed,  glad  to  creep  into 
its  warmth,  and  leaving  the  letters  on  a 
chair  by  her  bedside.  Then  dully  she  put 
them  under  her  pillow  again. 

IV. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Eve  was  out  with 
little  Jack  and  Dilsey.  Dilsey  was  a ne- 
gro woman  of  sixty,  small  and  thin,  with 
a wise,  experienced  face;  she  increased 
her  dignity  as  much  as  she  could  by  a 
high  stiff  white  turban,  but  the  rest  of 
her  attire  was  poor  and  old,  though  she 
was  not  bare -legged  like  Powlyne;  she 
wore  stockings  and  shoes.  Little  Jack’s 
wagon  was  a rude  cart  with  solid  wooden 
wheels;  but  the  hoops  of  its  little  hood 
had  been  twined  with  holly  by  the  ne- 
groes, so  that  the  child’s  rosy  face  was 
enshrined  in  a bower  of  green. 

“We  will  go  over  to  the  sea,”  said 
Eve.  ‘‘Unless  it  is  too  far  for  you  and 
the  wagon  ?” 

“No,  ’m;  push  ’em  easy  ’miff.” 

The  narrow  road,  passing  between  un- 
broken thickets  of  glittering  evergreen 
bushes,  breast-high,  went  straight  toward 
the  east,  like  an  unroofed  tunnel;  in 
twenty  minutes  it  brought  them  to  the 
shore.  The  beach,  broad,  firm,  and  sil- 
ver white,  stretched  toward  the  north 
and  the  south,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
drift-wood ; a breeze  from  the  water  touch- 
ed their  cheeks  coolly;  the  ocean  was 
calm,  little  foam-crested  wavelets  coming 
gurgling  up  to  curl  over  and  flatten  them- 
selves out  on  the  wet  sand.  “ Do  you  see 
it,  Jack  ?”  said  Eve,  kneeling  down  by  the 
wagon.  “ It’s  the  sea,  the  great  big  sea.” 

But  Jack  preferred  to  blow  his  little 
whistle,  and  that  done,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  it  carefully,  putting  his  little  fat 
forefinger  into  all  the  holes.  Eve  sat 
down  on  the  sand  beside  him;  if  he 
scorned  the  sea,  for  the  moment  she  did 
too. 

“I’s  des  come  over  ter  sorter  say,  Dil- 
sey, dey  ain’t  no  hurry  ’bout  coinin’ 
back,”  said  a voice.  “En  I ’low'd  miss 
might  be  tired,  so  I fotched  a cheer.  It’s 
sut’ny  pleasant  here  to  res’  awhile;  it 
sut’ny  is.”  It  was  old  Temp'rance,  the 
cook. 
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“ Did  you  bring  that  chair  all  the  way  let  yer  come  dishyer  way  ef  we  could 
for  me  ?”  asked  Eve,  surprised.  he'p  it.  But  dem  two— dey's  boun’  ter  do 

“ Yass,  ’m.”  some  fool  ting.  It's  a cohesion  of  malice 

“I  am  much  obliged,  but  it  was  not  ’mong  women — ’tisdat!” 
necessary;  I shall  be  going  back  soon.”  ‘‘Does  that  road  lead  to  the  burying- 
The  two  old  women  looked  at  each  ground  too  ?”  said  Eve.  “I  went  by  an- 
other. ‘‘Dat  dere  ole  Singleton  place  other  way.  Take  baby  home,  Dilsey” — 
moughty  cu’us— ef  yer  like  ter  walk  dat  she  stooped  and  kissed  him;  “I  will  join 
way  en  see  'em  ?”  suggested  Dilsey,  after  Miss  Abercrombie.”  She  walked  rapidly 
a pause.  down  the  side  track.  The  three  blacks 

“Too  far,”  said  Eve.  stood  watching  her,  old  Temperance  with 

Both  of  the  old  women  declared  that  the  chair  poised  on  her  turban, 
it  was  very  near.  The  wind  freshened;  The  little  burying-ground  was surround- 
Eve,  who  had  little  Jack  in  her  arms,  ed  by  an  old  brick  wall;  its  high  gate 
feared  lest  he  might  take  cold,  thinly  clad  posts  were  square,  each  surmounted  by  a 
as  he  was — far  too  thinly  for  her  Northern  clumsy  funeral  urn.  The  rusty  iron  gate 
ideas — with  only  one  fold  of  linen  and  was  open,  and  a little  procession  was  pass- 
his  little  white  frock  over  his  breast.  She  ing  in.  First  came  Miss  Sabrina  in  her 
drew  the  skirt  of  her  dress  over  his  bare  bonnet,  an  ancient  structure  of  large  size, 
knees.  Then  after  a while  she  rose  and  trimmed  with  a black  ribbon;  the  gentle 
put  him  in  his  wagon.  “We  will  go  lady,  when  out-of-doors,  was  generally 
back,” she  said.  seen  in  what  she  called  her  “flat”;  the 

Again  the  two  old  women  looked  at  presence  of  the  bonnet,  therefore,  marked 
each  other.  But  they  were  afraid  of  the  a solemn  occasion.  She  likewise  wore  a 
Northern  lady;  the  munificent  presents  long  scarf,  which  was  pinned  with  two 
which  she  had  given  them  that  morning  pins  low  down  on  her  sloping  shoulders, 
did  not  bring  them  any  nearer  to  her.  its  broch6  ends  falling  over  her  gown  in 
Old  Temp'rance  therefore  shouldered  her  front;  her  hands  were  encased  in  black 
chair  again,  Dilsey  turned  the  wagon,  and  kid  gloves  much  too  large  for  her,  each 
they  entered  the  bush-bordered  tunnel  on  fastened  with  one  white  button.  Behind 
their  way  home.  In  only  one  place  was  her  came  Powlyne,  Pomp,  and  Plato, 
there  an  opening  through  the  serried  carrying  wreaths  of  holly.  Eve  drew 
green;  here  a track  turned  off  to  the  near  noiselessly,  and  paused  outside.  Miss 
right.  When  they  passed  its  entrance  Sabrina  first  knelt  down,  bowing  her 
the  first  time  there  was  nothing  to  be  head  upon  her  hands  for  a moment;  then, 
seen  but  another  perspective  of  white  rising,  she  took  the  wreaths  one  by  one, 
sand  and  glittering  foliage;  but  on  their  and  arranged  them  upon  the  graves,  the 
return,  Eve’s  eyes,  happening  to  glance  three  blacks  following  her.  When  she 
that  way,  perceived  a group  of  figures  at  had  taken  the  last,  she  signed  to  them  to 
the  end.  “Who  are  those  people — what  withdraw;  they  went  out  quietly,  turning 
are  they  doing  ?”  she  said,  pausing.  She  at  the  gate  to  make  a reverential  bow, 
knew  that  the  whole  island  belonged  to  partly  to  her,  partly  to  the  circle  of  the 
Judge  Abercrombie.  dead.  Eve  now  entered  the  enclosure, 


“Oh,  nutt'n,”  answered  Temp'rance. 
“ Des  lounjun  rounk” 

But  Eve  still  stood  looking,  and  pre- 
sently Uncle  Abram  emerged  from  the 
bushes.  “Shall  I kyar  your  palasol  fer 
yer,  miss  ?”  he  asked,  officiously.  “ Tears 
like  yer  mus’  be  tired,  miss;  ben  so  fur.” 

Eve  now  comprehended  that  the  three 
were  trying  to  keep  something  from  her. 
“ What  has  happened  ?”  she  said.  “ Tell 
me  immediately.” 

“Dey  ain't  nutt'n  happen,”  answered 
Uncle  Abram,  desperately;  “ dey's  des 
stoopid,  dem  two!  Miss  S'breeny  she 
’low’d  yer  moutn’t  like  ter  see  her  trim 
de  graves,  miss;  en  so  she  tole  us  not  ter 
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and  Miss  Sabrina  saw  her. 

“Oh,  my  dear!  I didn't  intend  that 
you  should  come,”  she  said,  distressed. 

“ And  why  not  ? I have  been  here  be- 
fore; and  my  brother  is  here.” 

“Yes;  but  to-day  — today  it  is  differ- 
ent.” 

Eve  looked  at  the  graves ; she  perceived 
that  three  of  them  were  decked  with  small 
Confederate  flags. 

“ Our  cousins,”  said  Miss  Sabrina.  “On 
Christinas  and  Easter  and  Memorial  Day 
I like  to  pay  them  such  small  honor  as  I 
can.  I — I am  in  the  habit  of  singing  a 
hymn  before  I go,”  she  went  on,  apolo- 
getically. 
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“Oh,  don’t  treat  me  in  that  way!”  said 
Eve.  She  had  seated  herself  on  the  grass 
beside  her  brother’s  grave,  with  her  arm 
over  the  wreaths  that  covered  it. 

Miss  Sabrina  turned  her  back  and  put 
on  her  glasses.  Then  resuming  her  origi- 
nal position,  she  took  a small  prayer-book 
from  her  pocket,  opened  it,  and  after  a 
little  cough  began : 

u Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings, 

Thy  better  portion  trace.” 

Eve,  sitting  there,  looked  at  her.  Miss 
Sabrina  was  tall  and  slender;  she  had 
once  been  pretty,  but  now  her  cheeks 
were  wan,  her  eyes  faded,  her  soft  brown 
hair  was  very  thin.  She  had  but  a thread 
of  a voice. 

“ There  is  everlasting  peace, 

Rest,  enduring  rest,  in  heaven,” 

she  sang  in  her  faint  sweet  tones.  And 
when  she  came  to  the  words,  “There  will 
sorrows  ever  cease,”  she  raised  her  poor 
faded  eyes  toward  the  sky  with  such  a 
beautiful  expression  of  hope  in  them  that 
the  younger  woman  began  to  realize  that 
there  might  be  acute  griefs  even  when 
people  were  so  mild  and  acquiescent,  so 
dimly  hued  and  submissive,  as  was  this 
meek  Southern  gentlewoman. 

The  hymn  finished,  Miss  Sabrina  put 
her  prayer-book  in  her  pocket,  and  came 
forward.  “ My  mother,”  she  said,  touch- 
ing one  of  the  tombs.  “ My  grandfather 
and  grandmother.  My  brother  Marma- 
duke,  Cicely’s  father.  Cicely’s  mother; 
she  was  a Northerner ; and  we  have  some- 
times thought  Cicely  rather  Northern  ?” 

4‘  Oh  no!” 

“Well,  her  grandmother  was  from 
Guadeloupe.  So  perhaps  that  balances  it. ” 

The  older  tombs  were  built  of  brick, 
each  one  covered  with  a heavy  marble 
slab,  upon  which  were  inscribed  at  great 
lengthen  stately  old-fashioned  language, 
and  with  old-fashioned  arrangement  of 
lines  and  capitals,  the  names,  the  virtues, 
and  the  talents  of  the  one  who  lay  be- 
neath. The  later  graves  were  grassy 
mounds. 

“My  brother  Augustus,  my  great-un- 
cle William  Drayton,  my  aunt  Pamela,” 
Miss  Sabrina  continued,  touching  each 
tomb  as  she  named  its  occupant,  much  as 
though  she  were  introducing  them.  “ My 
own  place  is  already  selected ; it  is  here,” 
she  went  on,  tapping  a spot  with  her 
slender  foot.  “It  seems  to  me  a good 
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place.  And  I keep  an  envelope,  with  di- 
rections for  everything,  on  top  of  my  col- 
lars, where  any  one  can  find  it;  for  I do 
so  dislike  an  ill-arranged  funeral;  don’t 
you  ? For  instance,  I particularly  desire 
that  there  should  be  fresh  water  and  glass- 
es on  the  hall  table,  where  every  one  can 
get  them  without  asking;  so  much  better 
than  in  some  back  room,  with  whispering 
and  hunting  about.  I trust  you  don’t 
mind  my  saying,”  she  concluded,  looking 
at  Eve  kindly,  “ that  I hope  you  may  be 
here.” 

“I  suppose  it  was  a shock  to  you  that 
your  niece  should  marry  a Union  officer  ?” 

Eve  said,  as  they  took  the  shorter  path 
toward  the  house. 

“ Ye-es,  I cannot  deny  it.  And  to  my 
father  also.  But  we  liked  John  for  him- 
self very  much.  And  Cicely  felt — ” 

But  John’s  sister  did  not  care  to  hear 
what  Cicely  felt.  “And  was  it  on  this 
island  that  he  expected  to  make  his  for- 
tune— in  cotton  ?” 

“ No;  these  are  rice  lands,  though  they 
are  worthless  now  that  the  dikes  are 
down.” 

“And  the  slaves  gone.” 

“ Yes.  But  we  never  had  many  slaves ; 
we  were  never  rich.  Now  we  are  very 
poor,  my  dear ; I don’t  know  that  any  one 
has  mentioned  it  to  you  ?” 

“And  yet  you  keep  on  all  these  infirm 
old  negroes — those  who  would  be  unable 
to  get  employment  anywhere  else.” 

“Oh,  we  should  never  turn  away  our 
old  servants,”  replied  Miss  Sabrina,  with 
confidence. 

That  evening,  at  the  Judge’s  suggestion, 
Cicely  took  her  guitar.  “What  do  you 
want  me  to  sing,  grandpa?” 

“ ‘Sweet  Afton.’ ” 

So  Cicely  sang  it.  Then  the  Judge  him- 
self sang,  to  Cicely’s  accompaniment, 
“They  may  rail  at  this  life.”  He  had 
made  a modest  bowl  of  punch:  it  was 
Christmas  night,  and  everyone  should  be 
merry.  So  he  sang,  in  his  rich  old  voice: 

“ 4 They  may  rail  at  this  life ; from  the  hour  I be- 
gan it 

I’ve  found  it  a life  full  of  kindness  and  bliss ; 

And  until  they  can  show  me  Eome  happier 
planet, 

More  social,  more  gav,  I’ll  content  me  with 
this.” 

He  was  contented  with  it,  this  life  full 
of  kindness  and  bliss,  on  his  lonely  sea- 
island,  with  its  broken  dikes  and  desolated 
fields,  in  his  vast  half-ruined  old  house, 
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with  its  wooden  walls  vibrating,  with 
more  than  one  pane  of  glass  gone,  more 
than  one  floor  whose  planks  were  loosened 
so  that  they  must  walk  carefully?  At 
any  rate,  he  trolled  out  his  song  as  though 
he  were : it  was  Christmas  night,  and  ev- 
ery one  should  be  merry. 

There  was  one  person  who  really  was 
merry,  and  that  was  Master  Jack,  who  sat 
on  the  lap  of  his  Northern  aunt,  laughing 
and  crowing,  and  demanding  recognition 
of  his  important  presence  from  each  in 
turn  by  the  despotic  power  of  his  eye.  In 
truth  it  was  this  little  child  who  held  to- 
gether the  somewhat  strangely  assorted 
group,  Miss  Sabrina  in  an  ancient  white 
lace  cape,  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  the 
old  Judge  in  a dress-coat  and  ruffled  shirt, 
Cicely  in  a gay  little  gown  of  light  blue 
tint  (taken  probably,  so  Eve  thought,  from 
her  second  trousseau),  and  Eve  herself  in 
her  heavy  black  crape;  she  alone  had 
made  no  concessions  to  Christmas;  her 
mourning  attire  was  unlightened  by  any 
color,  or  even  by  white. 

u ‘ Macgregor’s  Gathering,’”  said  the 
Judge. 

Cicely  sang  it.  After  finishing  the 
song,  she  began  the  lament  a second  time, 
changing  the  words: 

“We’re  niggerless,  niggerless,  niggerless  Gregor- 
lach ! 

Niggerless,  niggerless,  nig-ig-ig-gerless !” 

she  sang.  “For  we’re  not  ‘landless’  at 
all;  we’ve  got  miles  and  miles  of  land — 
much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with;  we’re  choked  with  it.” 

The  Judge  laughed,  patting  her  little 
dark  head  as  she  sat  on  a stool  beside  him. 

“Let  us  go  out  to  the  quarters,  grand- 
pa; they  will  be  dancing  by  now.  And 
Jack  must  go  too.” 

The  Judge  lifted  his  great-grandson  to 
his  shoulder.  Eve  had  already  noticed 
that  Cicely  never  took  the  child  from  her 
with  her  own  hands;  she  let  some  one 
else  do  it.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
distant  sounds  of  the  thrumming  of  ban- 
joes could  be  heard.  Seeing  a possible  in- 
tention on  Eve’s  face,  Cicely  remarked,  in 
her  impersonal  way:  “Are  you  coming? 
They  won’t  enjoy  it;  they  are  afraid  of 
you.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  they  should  be,”  said 
Eve,  when  she  and  Miss  Sabrina  were  left 
alone. 

“You  are  a stranger,  my  dear;  it  is 
only  that.  And  they  are  all  so  fond  of 
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Cicely  that  it  wouldn’t  be  Christmas  to 
them  if  she  did  not  pay  them  a visit;  they 
worship  the  ground  she  walks  on.” 

“And  after  she  has  sung  that  song!” 

“That  song ?” 

“ ‘ Niggerless,’  ” quoted  Eve,  indignant- 

iy- 

“Well,  we  are  niggerless,  or  nearly  so,” 
said  Miss  Sabrina,  mystified. 

“ It’s  the  word,  the  term.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  nigger?  It  is  very 
natural  to  us  to  say  so.  I suppose  you 
prefer  negroes  ? If  you  like,  I will  try 
to  call  them  so  hereafter.  Negroes ; yes, 
negroes.  ” She  pronounced  it 4 4 nig- roes.  ” 

“ I don’t  know  whether  I have  told  you,” 
she  went  on,  “how  much  Cicely  dislikes 
dreams  ?” 

“Well  she  may!”  was  the  thought  of 
Jack  Bruce’s  sister.  What  she  said,  with 
a short  laugh,  was,  “You  had  better  tell 
her  to  be  careful  about  the  composition  of 
her  supper,  then.” 

“Oh!”  murmured  Miss  Sabrina,  with  a 
slightly  shocked  look.  Putting  her  hand 
over  her  lips,  as  if  to  make  her  communi- 
cation still  more  private,  she  whispered 
from  behind  it,  “I  can  assure  you  that 
from  her  earliest  childhood  her — saving 
your  presence— her  digestion , has  been 
singularly  and  elegantly  correct.”  Then 
resuming  her  usual  tone,  she  went  on : “I 
meant  that  she  dislikes  the  telling  of 
dreams — a habit  so  common  at  breakfast, 
you  know.  I thought  I would  just  men- 
tion it.” 

Eve  gave  another  abrupt  laugh.  “ Do 
you  fear  I am  going  to  tell  her  mine  ? 
She  would  not  find  them  all  of  sugar.” 

“ I did  not  mean  yours  especially.  She 
has  such  a curious  way  of  shutting  her 
teeth  when  people  begin — such  pretty  lit- 
tle white  teeth  as  they  are,  too,  dear  child ! 
And  she  doesn’t  like  reading  aloud  either.” 

“That  must  be  a deprivation  to  you,” 
said  Eve,  her  tone  more  kindly. 

“It  is.  I have  always  been  extremely 
fond  of  it.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mil- 
ton  ? His  ‘ Comus’  ?” 

“‘Sabrina  fair,  listen  where  thou  art 
sitting  ?”’  quoted  Eve,  smiling. 

“Yes. 

“ 4 Sabrina  fair,  listen  whore  thou  art  sitting, 

Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting — ’ ” 

said  the  Southern  lady  in  her  murmurous 
voice.  “ You  don’t  know  what  a pleasure 
it  has  always  been  to  me  that  I am  named 
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Sabrina.  The  English  originated  Co- 
mus’;  and  I like  the  English,  they  are  so 
cultivated.” 

44  Do  you  see  many  of  them  here  ?” 

“Not  many.  And  I am  sorry  to  say 
my  father  does  not  like  them.  He  thinks 
them  affected.” 

44  That  is  the  last  thing  I should  call 
them.” 

44  Well,  those  who  come  here  really  do 
say  ‘serpents’  and  ‘crocodiles.’” 

44  Do  you  mean  as  an  oath  ?”  said  Eve, 
thinking  vaguely  of  “Donner  und  blitz- 
en.” 

44  As  an  oath  ? I have  never  heard  it 
used  in  that  way,”  answered  Miss  Sabrina, 
astonished.  44 1 mean  that  they  call  the 
snakes  serpents,  and  the  alligators  croco- 
diles; my  father  thinks  that  so  very  af- 
fected.” 

Thus  the  wan-cheeked  mistress  of  Rom- 
ney endeavored  to  entertain  their  guest. 

That  night  Eve  was  sitting  by  her  fire. 
The  mattress  of  Meadows  was  no  longer 
on  the  floor:  the  English  girl  had  started 
on  her  return  journey  the  day  before,  es- 
corted to  the  pier  by  all  the  blacks  of  the 
island,  large  and  small,  respectful  and 
wondering.  The  presence  of  little  Jack 
asleep  in  his  crib  behind  a screen,  with 
Dilsey  on  her  pallet  beside  him,  made  the 
bare  wind-swept  chamber  less  lonely ; still 
its  occupant  felt  overwhelmed  with  gloom. 
There  was  a light  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Cicely  entered.  She  had  taken  off  her 
gay  blue  frock,  and  wore  a white  dressing- 
gown.  44 1 thought  I’d  see  if  you  were 
up.”  She  went  across  and  looked  at  little 
Jack  for  a moment.  Then  she  came  back 
to  the  fire.  “You  haven’t  touched  your 
hair  nor  unbuttoned  a button.  Are  you 
always  like  that  ?” 

“Like  what?” 

“ Trim  and  taut,  like  a person  going  out 
on  horseback.  I should  love  to  see  you 
with  your  hair  down ; I should  love  to  see 
you  run,  and  shriek.” 

44 1 fear  you  are  not  likely  to  see  either.” 

Cicely  brought  her  little  teeth  together 
with  a click.  “I've  got  to  get  something 
over  in  the  north  wing;  will  you  go  too  ? 
The  wind  blows  so,  it's  splendid!” 

44 1 will  go  if  you  wish,”  said  Eve. 

They  went  down  the  hall  and  turned 
into  another,  both  of  them  faintly  light- 
ed by  the  streaks  of  moonlight  which 
came  through  the  half-closed  or  broken 
shutters:  the  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full, 
and  very  brilliant;  a high  wind  was  ca- 
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reering  by  outside;  it  cried  at  the  comer 
of  the  house  like  a banshee.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  hall  Cicely  led  the  way 
through  a labyrinth  of  small  dark  cham- 
bers, now  up  a step,  now  down  a step, 
hither  and  thither;  finally  opening  a 
door,  she  guided  Eve  toward  an  im- 
mensely long  high  room,  lighted  on  both 
sides  by  a double  row  of  windows,  one 
above  the  other.  Here  there  were  no 
shutters,  and  the  moonlight  poured  in, 
making  the  empty  space,  with  its  white 
walls  and  white  floor,  as  light  as  day. 

44  It's  the  old  ball-room,”  said  Cicely. 
“Wait  here;  I will  be  back  in  a mo- 
ment.” She  was  off  like  a flash,  disap- 
pearing through  a far  door. 

Eve  waited,  perforce.  If  she  had  felt 
sure  that  she  could  find  her  way  back  to 
her  room,  she  would  have  gone;  but  she 
did  not  feel  sure.  As  to  leaving  Cicely 
alone  in  that  remote  and  disused  part  of 
the  house,  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night, 
she  cared  nothing  for  that;  for  Eve  was 
hard  with  people  she  did  not  like;  she 
did  not  realize  herself  how  hard  she  was. 
She  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
looked  out. 

These  lower  windows  opened  on  a long 
veranda.  The  veranda  was  only  a foot 
above  the  ground;  any  one,  Eve  reflect- 
ed, could  cross  its  uneven  surface  and 
look  in ; she  almost  expected  to  see  some 
one  cross  and  peer  in  at  her,  his  face  op- 
posite hers  on  the  other  side  of  the  pane. 
The  moonlight  shone  on  the  swaying 
evergreens;  within  sight  were  the  dark 
waters  of  the  sound.  Presently  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a current  of  wind  blow- 
ing through  the  room ; she  turned  to  see 
what  caused  it.  There  had  been  no  sound 
of  an  open  door,  or  any  other  sound,  but 
a figure  was  approaching,  coming  down 
the  moonlit  space  rapidly  with  a waving 
motion.  It  was  covered  with  something 
transparent,  that  glittered  and  shone;  its 
outlines  were  vague.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  without  a sound.  Then  a mass  of 
silvery  gauze  was  thrown  back,  revealing 
Cicely  attired  in  an  old-fashioned  ball 
dress  made  of  lace  interwoven  with  silver 
threads  and  decked  with  little  silvery 
stars ; there  was  a silver  belt  high  up  un- 
der her  arms,  and  a wreath  of  the  silvery 
stars  shone  in  her  hair.  She  stood  a mo- 
ment; then  snatching  up  the  gauze  which 
had  fallen  at  her  feet,  she  held  one  end 
of  it,  and  let  the  other  blow  out  on  the 
strong  cold  wind  which  now  filled  the 
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room.  With  this  cloudy  streamer  in  her 
hand,  she  began  lightly  and  noiselessly 
to  dance,  moving  over  the  moonlit  floor, 
now  with  the  gauze  blowing  in  front  of 
her,  now  waving  behind  her  as  she  flew 
along.  Suddenly  she  let  it  drop,  and 
coming  to  Eve,  put  her  arms  round  her 
waist  and  forced  her  forward.  Eve  re- 
sisted. But  Cicely’s  hands  were  strong, 
her  hold  tenacious;  she  drew  her  sister- 
in-law  down  the  room  in  a wild  gallopade. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  giving  a little  jump,  she 
seized  Eve’s  comb.  Eve’s  hair,  already 
loosened,  fell  down  on  her  shoulders. 
Cicely  clapped  her  hands,  and  began  to 
take  little  dancing  steps  to  the  tune  of 
4‘ Niggerless,  niggerless,  nig-ig-ig-gerless !” 
chanted  in  a far-away  voice.  When  she 
came  to  “less,”  she  held  out  her  silvery 
skirt,  and  dipped  down  in  a wild  little 
courtesy. 

Eve  picked  up  her  comb  and  turned 
toward  the  door.  But  the  space  to  cross 
was  long.  She  could  not  help  the  quak- 
ing thought,  “Suppose  a dark  figure 
should  appear  on  the  veranda  and  peer 
in  at  us  through  one  of  the  windows!” 

Cicely  danced  on  ahead,  humming  her 
song,  and  at  last  they  reached  the  laby- 
rinth of  dark  little  rooms,  whose  very  ob- 
scurity, after  all  those  open  light  win- 
dows, seemed  to  Eve  a relief.  The  glim- 
mering dress  acted  as  guide  through  the 
dimness.  Cicely  went  as  far  as  the  sec- 
ond hall;  here  she  stopped. 


“It’s  the  wind,  you  know,”  she  said,  in 
her  usual  voice.  “When  it  blows  like 
this,  I always  have  to  do  something. 
Sometimes  I call  out  and  shout.  But  I 
don’t  care  about  it,  really;  I don’t  care 
about  anything!”  And  her  little  face,  as 
she  spoke,  looked  set,  and  even  melan- 
choly. She  opened  a door  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  next  day  there  was  nothing  in  her 
expression  to  indicate  that  there  had  been 
another  dance  at  Romney  the  night  be- 
fore, besides  the  one  at  the  negro  quarters. 

Eve  was  puzzled.  She  had  thought  her  so 
unimaginative  and  quiet;  “ a passionless, 
practical  little  creature,  with  only  an  or- 
dinary mind,  cool  and  unimpulsive,  whose 
miniature  beauty  led  poor  Jack  astray, 
and  made  him  believe  that  she*  had  a 
soul !”  This  had  been  her  estimate.  She 
was  alone  with  the  baby ; she  took  him  to 
the  window  and  looked  at  him  earnest- 
ly. The  little  man  smiled  back  at  her, 
playing  with  the  crape  of  her  dress.  No, 
there  was  nothing  of  Cicely  here;  the 
blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  and  frank  smile- 
all  were  his  father  over  again. 

“ We’ll  get  that  Mr.  Morrison  to  come 
back,  baby ; and  then  you  and  I will  go 
away  together,”  she  whispered,  stroking 
his  curls. 

“Kiss’m,”  said  Jack.  “Meh  Kiss’m.” 
It  was  as  near  as  he  could  come  to  “ Mer- 
ry Christmas.” 

[to  be  continued.] 


COMMENTS  ON  KENTUCKY. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


ALL  Kentucky,  like  Gaul,  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  This  division, 
which  may  not  be  sustained  by  the  geolo- 
gists or  the  geographers,  perhaps  not  even 
by  the  ethnologists,  is,  in  my  mind,  one 
of  character:  the  east  and  southeast 
mountainous  part,  the  central  blue-grass 
region,  and  the  great  western  portion, 
thrifty  in  both  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. It  is  a great  self-sustaining  em- 
pire, lying  midway  in  the  Union,  and  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  (never 
having  yet  exactly  made  up  its  mind 
whether  it  is  North  or  South),  extending 
over  more  than  seven  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. Its  greatest  length  east  and  west 
is  410  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  178 
miles.  Its  area  by  latest  surveys,  and 
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larger  than  formerly  estimated,  is  42,283 
square  miles.  Within  this  area  prodigal 
nature  has  brought  together  nearly  every- 
thing that  a highly  civilized  society  needs : 
the  most  fertile  soil,  capable  of  producing 
almost  every  variety  of  product  for  food 
or  for  textile  fabrics;  mountains  of  coals 
and  iron  ores  and  limestone;  streams  and 
springs  everywhere;  almost  all  sorts  of 
hard-wood  timber  in  abundance.  Nearly 
half  the  State  is  still  virgin  forest  of  the 
noblest  trees,  oaks,  sugar-maple,  ash,  pop- 
lar, black  walnut,  linn, elm.  hickory, beech, 
chestnut,  red  cedar.  The  climate  may 
honestly  be  called  temperate:  its  inhabi- 
tants do  not  need  to  live  in  cellars  in  the 
summer,  nor  burn  up  their  fences  and 
furniture  in  the  winter. 
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Kentucky  is  loved  of  its  rivers.  It  can 
be  seen  by  their  excessively  zigzag 
courses  how  reluctant  they  are  to  leave 
the  State,  and  if  they  do  leave  it  they  are 
certain  to  return.  The  Kentucky  and 
the  Green  wander  about  in  the  most  un- 
certain way  before  they  go  to  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Licking  and  Big  Sandy  exhibit 
only  a little  less  reluctance.  The  Cum- 
berland, after  a wide  detour  in  Tennessee, 
returns;  and  Powell’s  River,  joining  the 
Clinch  and  entering  the  Tennessee,  finally 
persuades  that  river,  after  it  has  looked 
about  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  glad- 
dened northern  Alabama,  to  return  to 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky  is  an  old  State,  with  ah  old 
civilization.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
great  western  movement  of  population 
after  the  Revolution.  Although  it  was 
first  explored  in  1770,  and  the  Boone  trail 
through  the  wilderness  of  Cumberland 
Gap  was  not  marked  till  1775,  a settlement 
had  been  made  in  Frankfort  in  1774,  and 
in  1790  the  territory  had  a population  of 
73,677.  This  was  a marvellous  growth, 
considering  the  isolation  by  hundreds  of 
miles  of  wilderness  from  Eastern  commu- 
nities, and  the  savage  opposition  of  the 
Indians,  who  slew  fifteen  hundred  white 
settlers  from  1783  to  1790.  Kentucky 
was  the  home  of  no  Indian  tribe,  but  it 
was  the  favorite  hunting  and  fighting 
ground  of  those  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
south  of  the  Cumberland,  and  they  united 
to  resent  white  interference.  When  the 
State  came  into  the  Union  in  1792 — the 
second  admitted — it  was  the  equal  in  pop- 
ulation and  agricultural  ^wealth  of  some 
of  the  original  States  that  had  been  set- 
tled a hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  in  1800 
could  boast  220,759  inhabitants,  and  in 
1810,406,511. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  New 
York  west  of  the  Hudson,  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  western  Virginia  were  al- 
most unoccupied  except  by  hostile  Ind- 
ians; there  was  only  chance  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  down  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  it  was  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred miles  of  a wilderness  road,  which 
was  nothing  but  a bridle-path,  from  Phila- 
delphia by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap 
to  central  Kentucky.  The  majority  of 
emigrants  came  this  toilsome  way,  which 
was,  after  all,  preferable  to  the  river  route, 
and  all  passengers  and  produce  went  that 
way  eastward,  for  the  steam-boat  had  not 
yet  made  the  ascent  of  the  Ohio  feasible. 
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In  1779  Virginia  resolved  to  construct  a 
wagon-road  through  the  wilderness,  but 
no  road  was  made  for  many  years  after- 
ward, and  indeed  no  vehicle  of  any  sort 
passed  over  it  till  a road  was  built  by 
action  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1796. 

I hope  it  wras  better  then  than  the  portion 
of  it  I travelled  from  Pineville  to  the  Gap 
in  1888. 

Civilization  made  a great  leap  over 
nearly  a thousand  miles  into  the  open 
garden  spot  of  central  Kentucky,  and  the 
exploit  is  a unique  chapter  in  our  frontier 
development.  Either  no  other  land  ever 
lent  itself  so  easily  to  civilization  as  the 
blue-grass  region,  or  it  was  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  its  occupants.  They  formed 
almost  immediately  a society  distinguished 
for  its  amenities,  for  its  political  influence, 
prosperous  beyond  precedent  in  farming, 
venturesome  and  active  in  trade,  develop- 
ing large  manufactures,  especially  from 
hemp,  of  such  articles  as  could  be  trans- 
ported by  river,  and  sending  annually 
through  the  wilderness  road  to  the  East 
and  South  immense  droves  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine.  In  the  first  necessity, 
and  the  best  indication  of  superior  civili- 
zation, good  roads  for  transportation,  Ken- 
tucky was  conspicuous  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  early  as 
1825  macadam  roads  were  projected,  the 
turnpike  from  Lexington  to  Maysville  on 
the  Ohio  was  built  in  1829,  and  the  work 
went  on  by  State  and  county  co-operation 
until  the  central  region  had  a system  of 
splendid  roads,  unexcelled  in  any  part  of 
the  Union.  In  1830  one  of  the  earliest  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States,  that  from  Lex- 
ington to  Frankfort,  was  begun ; two  years 
later  seven  miles  were  constructed,  and  in 
1835  the  first  locomotive  and  train  of  cars 
ran  on  it  to  Frankfort,  twenty-seven  miles, 
in  two  hours  and  twenty -nine  minutes. 
The  structure  was  composed  of  stone  sills, 
in  which  grooves  were  cut  to  receive  the 
iron  bars.  These  stone  blocks  can  still  be 
seen  along  the  line  of  the  road,  now  a part 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  system. 

In  all  internal  improvements  the  State 
was  very  energetic.  The  canal  around  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  was  opened 
in  1831,  writh  some  aid  from  the  general 
government.  The  State  expended  a great 
deal  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Kentucky,  the  Green,  and  other  rivers  in 
its  borders  by  an  expensive  system  of  locks 
and  dams;  in  1837  it  paid  $19,500  to  engi- 
neers engaged  in  turnpike  and  river  un- 
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provement,  and  in  1839  $31,675  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  story  of  early  Kentucky  reads  like 
a romance’.  By  1820  it  counted  a popu- 
lation of  over  516,000,  and  still  it  had 
scarcely  wagon-road  communication  with 
the  East.  Here  was  a singular  phenom- 
enon, a prosperous  community,  as  one 
might  say  a garden  in  the  wilderness, 
separated  by  natural  barriers  from  the 
great  life  of  the  East,  which  pushed  out 
north  of  it  a connected,  continuous  de- 
velopment; a community  almost  self-sus- 
taining, having  for  its  centre  the  loveliest 
agricultural  region  in  the  Union,  and 
evolving  a unique  social  state  so  gracious 
and  attractive  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  effect  of  the  blue-grass 
to  explain  it,  unaided  human  nature  be- 
ing inadequate,  it  was  thought,  to  such  a 
result.  Almost  from  the  beginning  fine 
houses  attested  the  taste  and  prosperity 
of  the  settlers;  by  1792  the  blue-grass 
region  wTas  dotted  with  neat  and  commo- 
dious dwellings,  fruit  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, sugar  groves,  and  clusters  of  vil- 
lages; while,  a little  later,  rose,  in  the 
midst  of  broad  plantations  and  park-like 
forests,  lands  luxuriant  with  wheat  and 
clover  and  corn  and  hemp  and  tobacco, 
the  manorial  dwellings  of  the  colonial 
period,  like  the  stately  homes  planted  by 
the  Holland  Land  Company  along  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  and  in  the  fair 
Genesee,  like  the  pillared  structures  on 
the  James  and  the  Staunton,  and  like  the 
solid  square  mansions  of  old  New  Eng- 
land. A type  of  some  of  them  stands 
in  Frankfort  now,  a house  which  was 
planned  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  built 


sition  in  tobacco;  but  it  had  fallen  away 
behind  its  much  younger  rivals  in  manu- 
factures and  the  building  of  railways,  and 
only  feeble  efforts  had  been  made  in  the 
development  of  its  extraordinary  mineral 
resources. 

How  is  this  arrest  of  development  ac- 
counted for  ? I know  that  a short  way 
of  accounting  for  it  has  been  the  presence 
of  slavery.  I would  not  underestimate 
this.  Free  labor  wrould  not  go  where  it 
had  to  compete  with  slave  labor;  white 
labor  now  does  not  like  to  come  into  re- 
lations with  black  labor;  and  capital  also 
was  shy  of  investment  in  a State  where 
both  political  economy  and  social  life 
were  disturbed  by  a color  line.  But  this 
does  not  wholly  account  for  the  position 
of  Kentucky  as  to  development  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  So  attractive  is  the 
State  in  most  respects,  in  climate,  soil, 
and  the  possibilities  of  great  wealth  by 
manufactures,  that  I doubt  not  the  State 
would  have  been  forced  into  the  line  of 
Western  progress  and  slavery  become  an 
unimportant  factor  long  ago,  but  for  cer- 
tain natural  obstacles  and  artificial  influ- 
ences. 

Let  the  reader  look  on  the  map,  at  the 
ranges  of  mountains  running  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest — the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  Alleghanies,  the  Cumberland, 
and  Pine  mountains,  continuous  rocky 
ridges,  with  scarcely  a water  gap,  and 
only  at  long  intervals  a passable  moun- 
tain gap — and  notice  how  these  would 
both  hinder  and  deflect  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration. With  such  barriers  the  early  de- 
velopment of  Kentucky  becomes  ten  times 
a wonder.  But  about  1825  an  event  oc- 


in  1796,  spacious,  permanent,  elegant  in  curred  that  placed  her  at  a greater  dis- 
the  low  relief  of  its  chaste  ornamenta-  advantage  in  the  competition.  The  Erie 
tion.  For  comfort,  for  the  purposes  of  Canal  was  opened.  This  made  New  York, 
hospitality,  for  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  and  not  Virginia,  the  great  commercial 
mind,  there  is  still  nothing  so  good  as  the  highway.  The  railway  development  fol- 
colonial  house,  with  the  slight  modifica-  lowed.  It  was  easy  to  build  roads  north 
tions  required  by  our  changed  conditions,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  tide  of  settlement 
From  1820  onward  the  State  grew  by  followed  the  roads,  which  were  mostly 
a natural  increment  of  population,  but  aided  by  land  grants;  and  in  order  to  util- 
without  much  aid  from  native  or  foreign  ize  the  land  grants  the  railways  stimu- 
emigration.  In  1860  its  population  was  lated  emigration  by  extensive  advertising, 
only  about  919,000  whites,  with  some  Capital  and  population  passed  Kentucky 
225,000  slaves  and  over  10,000  free  col-  by  on  the  north.  To  the  south  somewhat 
ored  persons.  It  had  no  city  of  the  first  similar  conditions  prevailed.  Compara- 
class,  nor  any  villages  specially  thriving,  tively  cheap  roads  could  be  built  along 
Louisville  numbered  only  about  68,000,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  fol- 
Lexington  less  than  15,000,  and  Frank-  lowing  the  great  valley  from  Pennsylva- 
fort,  the  capital,  a little  over  5000.  It  re-  nia  to  Alabama;  and  these  south  west- 
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eral  government.  The  North  and  South 
Railway  of  Alabama,  and  the  Alabama  and 
Great  Southern,  which  cross  at  Birming- 
ham, were  land-grant  roads.  The  roads 
which  left  the  Atlantic  seaboard  passed 
naturally  northward  and  southward  of 
Kentucky,  and  left  an  immense  area  in 
the  centre  of  the  Union— all  of  western 
and  southwestern  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky — without  transportation  facili- 
ties. Until  1880  here  was  the  largest  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  unpenetrated  by 
railways. 

The  war  removed  one  obstacle  to  the 
free  movement  of  men  desiring  work  and 
seeking  agreeable  homes,  a movement 
marked  in  the  great  increase  of  the  in- 
dustrial population  of  Louisville  and  the 
awakening  to  varied  industries  and  trade 
in  western  Kentucky.  The  offer  of  cheap 
land,  which  would  reward  skilful  farming 
in  agreeable  climatic  conditions,  has  at- 
tracted foreign  settlers  to  the  plateau  south 
of  the  blue-grass  region ; and  scientific  in- 
vestigation has  made  the  mountain  dis- 
trict in  the  southeast  the  object  of  the 
eager  competition  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  capital.  Kentucky,  therefore,  is 
entering  upon  a new  era  of  development. 
Two  phases  of  it,  the  Swiss  colonies,  and 
the  opening  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  timber 
resources,  present  special  points  of  inter- 
est. 

This  incoming  of  the  commercial  spirit 
will  change  Kentucky  for  the  better  and 
for  the  worse,  will  change  even  the  tone 
of  the  blue-grass  country,  and  perhaps 
take  away  something  of  that  charm  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  So 
thoroughly  has  this  region  been  set  forth 
by  the  pen  and  the  pencil  and  the  lens 
that  I am  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
describing  it.  But  I must  confess  that 
all  I had  read  of  it,  all  the  pictures  I had 
seen,  gave  me  an  inadequate  idea  of  its 
beauty  and  richness.  So  far  as  I know, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
Comparison  of  it  with  England  is  often 
made  in  the  use  of  the  words  “garden” 
and  “park.”  The  landscape  is  as  unlike 
the  finer  parts  of  Old  England  as  it  is  un- 
like the  most  carefully  tended  parts  of  New 
England.  It  has  neither  the  intense  green, 
the  subdivisions  in  hedges,  the  bosky 
lanes,  the  picturesque  cottages,  the  nicc- 
ness  of  minute  garden  culture,  of  Eng- 
land, nor  the  broken,  mixed  lawn  garden- 
ing and  neglected  pastures  and  highways, 
with  the  swjeejt  wild  hills,  of  the  Berkshire 
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region.  It  is  an  open,  elevated,  rolling 
land,  giving  the  traveller  often  the  most 
extended  views  over  wheat  and  clover, 
hemp  and  tobacco  fields,  forests  and  blue- 
grass  pastures.  One  may  drive  for  a hun- 
dred miles  north  and  south  over  the  splen- 
did macadam  turnpikes,  behind  blooded 
roadsters,  at  an  easy  ten -mile  gait,  and  see. 
always  the  same  sight — a smiling  agri- 
cultural paradise,  with  scarcely  a foot, 
in  fence  corners,  by  the  road-side,  or  in 
low  grounds,  of  uncultivated,  uncared- 
for  land.  The  open  country  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  small  villages,  -which 
have  not  the  tidiness  of  the  New  Eng- 
land small  villages;  the  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  plain;  here  and  there  is  a 
negro  cabin,  or  a cluster  of  them,  apt  to 
be  unsightly,  but  always  in  view  some- 
where is  a plantation-house,  more  or  less 
pretentious,  generally  old-fashioned  and 
with  the  colonial  charm.  These  are  fre- 
quently off  the  main  thoroughfare,  ap- 
proached by  a private  road  winding 
through  oaks  and  ash-trees,  seated  on 
some  gentle  knoll  or  slope,  maybe  with  a 
small  flower-garden,  but  probably  with 
the  old  sentimental  blooms  that  smell 
good  and  have  reminiscences,  in  the 
midst  of  waving  fields  of  grain,  blue-grass 
pastures,  and  open  forest  glades  watered 
by  a clear  stream.  There  seems  to  be 
infinite  peace  in  a house  so  surrounded. 

The  house  may  have  pillars,  probably  a 
colonial  porch  and  doorway  with  carving 
in  bass-relief,  a wide  hall,  large  square 
rooms,  low  studded,  and  a general  air  of 
comfort.  What  is  new  in  it  in  the  way 
of  art,  furniture,  or  bric-k-brac  may  not 
be  in  the  best  taste,  and  may  “swear”  at 
the  old  furniture  and  the  delightful  old 
portraits.  For  almost  always  will  be 
found  some  portraits  of  the  post-Revolu- 
tionary  period,  having  a traditional  and 
family  interest,  by  Copley  or  Jouett,  per- 
haps a Stuart,  maybe  by  some  artist  who 
evidently  did  not  paint  for  fame,  which 
carry  the  observer  back  to  the  colonial 
society  in  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  In  a country  house  and  in 
Lexington  I saw  portraits,  life-size  and 
miniature,  of  Rebecca  Gratz,  whose  love- 
liness of  person  and  character  is  still  a 
tender  recollection  of  persons  living.  She 
was  a great  beauty  and  toast  in  her  day. 

It  was  at  her  house  in  Philadelphia,  a 
centre  of  wit  and  gayely,  that  Washington 
Irving  and  Henry  Brevoort  and  Gulian 

C.  Verplanck  often  visited.  She  shone  not 
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less  in  New  York  society,  and  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Matilda  Hoffman,  who 
was  betrothed- to  Irving;  indeed  it  was 
in  her  arms  that  Matilda  died,  fadeless  al- 
ways to  us  as  she  was  to  Irving,  in  the  love- 
liness of  her  eighteenth  year.  The  well- 
founded  tradition  is  that  Irving,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Abbotsford,  told  Scott  of  his 
own  loss,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  Rebecca  Gratz, 
and  that  Scott,  wanting  at  the  moment 
to  vindicate  a race  that  was  aspersed,  used 
her  as  a model  for  Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe. 

One  distinction  of  the  blue-grass  region 
is  the  forests,  largely  of  gigantic  oaks,  free 
of  all  undergrowth,  carpeted  with  the 
close-set,  luscious,  nutritive  blue-grass, 
which  remains  green  all  the  season  when 
it  is  cropped  by  feeding.  The  blue-grass 
thrives  elsewhere,  notably  in  the  upper 
Shenandoah  Valley,  where  somewhat  sim- 
ilar limestone  conditions  prevail;  but  this 
is  its  natural  habitat.  On  all  this  elevated 
rolling  plateau  the  limestone  is  near  the 
surface.  This  grass  blooms  toward  the 
middle  of  June  in  a bluish,  almost  a pea- 
cock blue,  blossom,  which  gives  to  the 
fields  an  exquisite  hue.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  the  seed  ripens  into  a yellow- 
ish color,  and  while  the  grass  is  still  green 
and  lush  underneath,  the  surface  presents 
much  the  appearance  of  a high  New  Eng- 
land pasture  in  August.  When  it  is  ripe, 
the  top  is  cut  for  the  seed.  The  limestone 
and  the  blue-grass  together  determine  the 
agricultural  pre-eminence  of  the  region, 
and  account  for  the  fine  breeding  of  the 
horses,  the  excellence  of  the  cattle,  the 
stature  of  the  men,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women;  but  they  have  social  and  moral 
influence  also.  It  could  not  well  be  oth- 
erwise, considering  the  relation  of  the 
physical  condition  to  disposition  and 
character.  We  should  be  surprised  if  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  healthful  at  the 
same  time,  where  there  is  abundance  of 
food,  and  wholesome  cooking  is  the  rule, 
did  not  affect  the  tone  of  social  life.  And 
I am  almost  prepared  to  go  further,  and 
think  that  blue-grass  is  a specific  for 
physical  beauty  and  a certain  gracious- 
ness of  life.  I have  been  told  that  there 
is  a natural  relation  between  Presbyteri- 
anism and  blue-grass,  and  am  pointed  to 
the  Shenandoah  and  to  Kentucky  as  evi- 
dence of  it.  Perhaps  Presbyterians  nat- 
urally seek  a limestone  country.  But  the 
relation,  if  it  exists,  is  too  subtle  and  the 
facts  are  too  few  to  build  a theory  on. 
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Still,  I have  no  doubt  there  is  a distinct 
variety  of  woman  known  as  the  blue- 
grass  girl.  A geologist  told  me  that  once 
when  he  was  footing  it  over  the  State 
with  a geologist  from  another  State,  as 
they  approached  the  blue -grass  region 
from  the  southward  they  were  carefully 
examining  the  rock  formation  and  study- 
ing the  surface  indications,  which  are 
usually  marked  on  the  border  line,  to  de- 
termine exactly  where  the  peculiar  lime- 
stone formation  began.  Indications,  how- 
ever, were  wanting.  Suddenly  my  geolo- 
gist looked  up  the  road  and  exclaimed, 

44  We  are  in  the  blue-grass  region  now.” 

41  How  do  you  know  ?”  asked  the  other. 

44  Why,  there  is  a blue-grass  girl.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  neat  dress, 
the  style,  the  rounded  contours,  the  gra- 
cious personage.  A few  steps  further  on 
the  geologists  found  the  outcropping  of 
the  blue  limestone. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  this  region  are 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  thorough-bred. 
A pedigree  is  a necessity.  The  horse  is 
of  the  first  consideration,  and  either  has 
or  gives  a sort  of  social  distinction ; 
first,  the  running  horse,  the  thorough- 
bred, and  now  the  trotting  horse,  which 
is  beginning  to  have  a recognizable  de- 
scent, and  is  on  the  way  to  be  a thor- 
ough-bred. Many  of  the  finest  planta- 
tions are  horse  farms ; one  might  call 
them  the  feature  of  the  country.  Horse- 
raising  is  here  a science,  and  as  we  drive 
from  one  estate  to  another,  and  note  the 
careful  tillage,  the  trim  fences,  the  neat 
stables,  the  pretty  paddocks,  and  the  houses 
of  the  favorites,  we  see  how  everything  is 
intended  to  contribute  to  the  perfection  in 
refinement  of  fibre,  speed,  and  endurance 
of  the  noble  animal.  Even  persons  who 
are  usually  indifferent  to  horses  cannot 
but  admire  these  beautiful  high-bred  crea- 
tures, either  the  famous  ones  displayed  at 
the  stables,  or  the  colts  and  fillies,  which 
have  yet  their  reputations  to  make,  at 
play  in  the  blue-grass  pastures;  and  the 
pleasure  one  experiences  is  a refined  one 
in  harmony  with  the  landscape.  Usually 
horse-dealing  carries  with  it  a lowering 
of  the  moral  tone,  which  we  quite  under 
stand  when  we  say  of  a man  that  he  is 
“horsy.”  I suppose  the  truth  is  that 
man  has  degraded  the  idea  of  the  horse 
by  his  own  evil  passions,  using  him  to 
gamble  and  cheat  with.  Now  the  visitor 
will  find  little  of  these  degrading  asso- 
ciations in  the  blue-grass  region.  It  is 
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an  orthodox  and  a moral  region.  The 
best  and  most  successful  horse-breeders 
have  nothing  to  do  with  racing  or  betting. 
The  yearly  product  of  their  farms  is  sold 
at  auction,  without  reserve  or  favor.  The 
sole  business  is  the  production  of  the  best 
animals  that  science  and  care  can  breed. 
Undeniably  where  the  horse  is  of  such  im- 
portance he  is  much  in  the  thought,  and 
the  use  of  “horsy”  phrases  in  ordinary 
conversation  shows  his  effect  upon  the 
vocabulary.  The  recital  of  pedigree  at 
the  stables,  as  horse  after  horse  is  led  out, 
sounds  a little  like  a chapter  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  naturally  this  Bibli- 
cal formula  gets  into  a conversation  about 
people. 

And  after  the  horses  there  is  whiskey. 
There  are  many  distilleries  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  a great  deal  of  whiskey 
is  made.  I am  not  defending  whiskey,  at 
least  any  that  is  less  than  thirty  years 
old  and  has  attained  a medicinal  quality. 
But  I want  to  express  my  opinion  that 
this  is  as  temperate  as  any  region  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a wide-spread 
strict  temperance  sentiment,  and  even 
prohibition  prevails  to  a considerable  de- 
gree. Whiskey  is  made  and  stored,  and 
mostly  shipped  away;  rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  is  regarded  as  a legitimate  business,  like 
wheat  raising,  and  is  conducted  by  hon- 
orable men.  I believe  this  to  be  the 
truth,  and  that  drunkenness  does  not  pre- 
vail in  the  neighborhood  of  the  distiller- 
ies, nor  did  I see  anywhere  in  the  country 
evidence  of  a habit  of  dram-drinking,  of 
the  traditional  matter-of-course  offering 
of  whiskey  as  a hospitality.  It  is  true 
that  mint  grows  in  Kentucky,  and  that 
there  are  persons  who  would  win  the  re- 
spect of  a tide-water  Virginian  in  the  con- 
coction of  a julep.  And  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  born  Kentuckian  there  is  a 
rooted  belief  that  if  a person  needed  a 
stimulant,  the  best  he  can  take  is  old 
hand-made  whiskey.  Where  the  manu- 
facture of  whiskey  is  the  source  of  so 
much  revenue,  and  is  carried  on  with  de- 
corum, of  course  the  public  sentiment 
about  it  differs  from  that  of  a community 
that  makes  its  money  in  raising  potatoes 
for  starch.  Where  the  horse  is  so  beauti- 
ful, fleet,  and  profitable,  of  course  there 
is  intense  interest  in  him,  and  the  general 
public  take  a lively  pleasure  in  the  races; 
but  if  the  reader  has  been  accustomed 
to  associate  this  part  of  Kentucky  with 
horse-raciiig^and  drinking  as  prominent 
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characteristics,  he  must  revise  his  opin- 
ion. 

Perhaps  certain  colonial  habits  lin- 
gered longer  in  Kentucky  than  elsewhere. 
Travellers  have  spoken  about  the  habit 
of  profanity  and  gambling,  especially  the 
game  of  poker.  In  the  West  generally 
profane  swearing  is  not  as  bad  form  as  it 
is  in  the  East.  But  whatever  distinction 
central  Kentucky  had  in  profanity  or 
poker,  it  has  evidently  lost  it.  The  duel 
lingered  long,  and  prompt  revenge  for 
insults,  especially  to  women.  The  blue- 
grass  region  has  “histories” — beauty  has 
been  fought  about;  women  have  had  ca- 
reers; families  have  run  out  through  dis- 
sipation. One  may  hear  stories  of  this 
sort  even  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  any 
place  where  there  have  been  long  settle- 
ment, wealth,  and  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  family  and  personal  eccentrici- 
ties. And  there  is  still  a flavor  left  in  Ken- 
tucky; there  is  still  a subtle  difference  in 
its  social  tone ; the  intelligent  women  are 
attractive  in  another  way  from  the  intel- 
ligent New  England  women — they  have  a 
charm  of  their  own.  May  Heaven  long 
postpone  the  day  when,  by  the  commer- 
cial spirit  and  trade'  and  education,  we 
shall  all  be  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union ! Yet  it  would  be  no  disadvantage 
to  anybody  if  the  graciousness,  the  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  the  refined  hospitality, 
of  the  blue-grass  region  should  spread  be- 
yond the  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian. 

In  the  excellent  State  Museum  at 
Frankfort,  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
John  R.  Procter,*  who  is  State  geologist 
and  also  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, in  addition  to  the  admirable  ex- 
hibit of  the  natural  resources  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  photographs,  statistics,  and 
products  showing  the  condition  of  the 
Swiss  and  other  foreign  farming  colonies 
recently  established  in  the  State,  which 
were  so  interesting  and  offered  so  many 
instructive  points  that  I determined  to 
see  some  of  the  colonies. 

This  museum  and  the  geological  de- 
partment, the  intelligent  management  of 
which  has  been  of  immense  service  to  the 
commonwealth,  is  in  one  of  the  detached 
buildings  which  make  up  the  present  Cap- 

* Whatever  value  this  paper  has  is  so  largely  due 
to  Professor  Procter  that  I desire  to  make  to  him 
the  most  explicit  acknowledgments.  One  of  the 
very  best  results  of  the  war  was  keeping  him  in  the 
Union. 
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itol.  The  Capitol  is  altogether  antiquated, 
and  not  a credit  to  the  State.  The  room 
in  which  the  Lower  House  meets  is  shab- 
by and  mean,  yet  I noticed  that  it  is  fair- 
ly well  lighted  by  side  windows,  and  de- 
bate can  be  heard  in  it  conducted  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice.  Kentucky  will 
before  many  years  be  accommodated  with 
new  State  buildings  more  suited  to  her 
wealth  and  dignity.  But  I should  like 
to  repeat  what  was  said  in  relation  to  the 
Capitol  of  Arkansas.  Why  cannot  our 
architects  devise  a capitol  suited  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  occupy  it?  Why 
must  we  go  on  making  these  huge  incon- 
venient structures,  mainly  for  external 
display,  in  which  the  legislative  Cham- 
bers are  vast  air-tight  and  water-tight 
compartments,  commonly  completely  sur- 
rounded by  other  rooms  and  lobbies,  and 
lighted  only  from  the  roof,  or  at  best  by 
high  windows  in  one  or  two  sides  that  per- 
mit no  outlook — rooms  difficult  to  speak 
or  hear  in,  impossible  to  ventilate,  need- 
ing always  artificial  light?  Why  should 
the  Senators  of  the  United  States  be  com- 
pelled to  occupy  a gilded  dungeon,  un- 
lighted ever  by  the  sun,  un visited  ever  by 
the  free  wind  of  heaven,  in  which  the  air 
is  so  foul  that  the  Senators  sicken  ? What 
sort  of  legislation  ought  we  to  expect 
from  such  Chambers?  It  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  build  a legislative  room  cheer- 
ful and  light,  open  freely  to  sun  and  air 
on  three  sides.  In  order  to  do  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  build  a group  of  connect- 
ed buildings,  instead  of  the  parallelogram 
or  square,  which  is  mostly  domed,  with  gi- 
gantic halls  and  stairways,  and,  consider- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 
is  a libel  on  our  ingenuity  and  a burlesque 
on  our  civilization. 

Kentucky  has  gone  to  work  in  a very 
sensible  way  to  induce  immigration  and 
to  attract  settlers  of  the  right  sort.  The 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  established  in 
1880.  It  began  to  publish  facts  about  the 
State,  in  regard  to  the  geologic  formation, 
the  soils,  the  price  of  lands,  both  the  un- 
cleared and  the  lands  injured  by  slovenly 
culture,  the  kind  and  amount  of  products 
that  might  be  expected  by  thrifty  farm- 
ing, and  the  climate;  not  exaggerated 
general  proclamations  promising  sudden 
wealth  with  little  labor,  but  facts  such  as 
would  attract  the  attention  of  men  willing 
to  work  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  their  children  comfortable  homes  and 
modest^indenendence.  Invitations  were 
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made  for  a thorough  examination  of  lands 
— of  the  different  sorts  of  soils  in  different 
counties — before  purchase  and  settlement. 
The  leading  idea  was  to  induce  industri- 
ous farmers  who  were  poor,  or  had  not 
money  enough  to  purchase  high-priced 
improved  lands,  to  settle  upon  lands  that 
the  majority  of  Kentuckians  considered 
scarcely  worth  cultivating,  and  the  belief 
was  that  good  farming  would  show  that 
these  neglected  lands  were  capable  of 
becoming  very  productive.  Eight  years’ 
experience  has  fully  justified  all  these  ex- 
pectations. Colonies  of  Swiss,  Germans, 
Austrians,  have  come,  and  Swedes  also, 
and  these  have  attracted  many  from  the 
North  and  Northwest.  In  this  period  I 
suppose  as  many  as  ten  thousand  immi- 
grants of  this  class,  thrifty  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  have  come  into  the  State,  many 
of  whom  are  scattered  about  the  State, 
unconnected  with  the  so-called  colonies. 
These  colonies  are  not  organized  com- 
munities in  any  way  separated  from  the 
general  inhabitants  of  the  State.  They 
have  merely  settled  together  for  com- 
panionship and  social  reasons,  where  a 
sufficiently  large  tract  of  cheap  land 
was  found  to  accommodate  them.  Each 
family  owns  its  own  farm,  and  is  perfect- 
ly independent.  An  indiscriminate  im- 
migration has  not  been  desired  or  encour- 
aged, but  the  better  class  of  laboring 
agriculturists,  grape-growers,  and  stock- 
raisers.  There  are  several  settlements 
of  these,  chiefly  Swiss,  dairy  - farmers, 
cheese-makers,  and  vine-growers,  in  Lau- 
rel County;  others  in  Lincoln  County, 
composed  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Aus- 
trians; a mixed  colony  in  Rock  Castle 
County;  a thriving  settlement  of  Aus- 
trians in  Boyle  County;  a temperance 
colony  of  Scandinavians  in  Edmonson 
County;  another  Scandinavian  colony  in 
Grayson  County;  and  scattered  settle- 
ments of  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
in  Christian  County.  These  settlements 
have  from  one  hundred  to  over  a thou- 
sand inhabitants  each.  The  lands  in 
Laurel  and  Lincoln  counties,  which  I 
travelled  through,  are  on  a high  plateau, 
with  good  air  and  temperate  climate,  but 
with  a somewhat  thin,  loamy,  and  sandy 
soil,  needing  manure,  and  called  general- 
ly in  the  State  poor  land — poor  certain- 
ly compared  with  the  blue -grass  region 
and  other  extraordinarily  fertile  sections. 
These  farms,  which  had  been  more  or 
less  run  over  by  Kentucky  farming,  were 
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sold  at  from  one  to  five  dollars  an  acre. 
They  are  farms  that  a man  cannot  live 
on  in  idleness.  But  they  respond  well  to 
thrifty  tillage,  and  it  is  a sight  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see  the  beautiful  farms 
these  Swiss  have  made  out  of  land  that 
the  average  Kentuckian  thought  not 
worth  cultivating.  It  has  not  been  done 
without  hard  work,  and  as  most  of  the 
immigrants  were  poor,  many  of  them 
have  had  a hard  struggle  in  building 
comfortable  houses,  reducing  the  neglect- 
ed land  to  order,  and  obtaining  stock.  A 
great  attraction  to  the  Swiss  was  that 
this  land  is  adapted  to  vine  culture,  and  a 
reasonable  profit  was  expected  from  sell- 
ing grapes  and  making  wine.  The  vine- 
yards are  still  young ; experiment  has  not 
yet  settled  what  kind  of  grapes  flourish 
best,  but  many  vine-growers  have  realized 
handsome  profits  in  the  sale  of  fruit,  and 
the  trial  is  sufficient  to  show  that  good 
wine  can  be  produced.  The  only  inter- 
ference thus  far  with  the  grapes  has  been 
the  unprecedented  late  freeze  last  spring. 

At  the  recent  exposition  in  Louisville 
the  exhibit  of  these  Swiss  colonies — the 
photographs  showing  the  appearance  of 
the  unkempt  land  when  they  bought  it, 
and  the  fertile  fields  of  grain  and  meadow 
and  vineyards  afterward,  and  the  neat 
plain  farm  cottages,  the  pretty  Swiss  cha- 
let with  its  attendants  of  intelligent  come- 
ly girls  in  native  costumes  offering  articles 
illustrating  the  taste  and  the  thrift  of  the 
colonies,  wood-carving,  the  products  of 
the  dairy,  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine— at- 
tracted great  attention. 

I cannot  better  convey  to  the  reader  the 
impression  I wish  to  in  regard  to  this 
colonization  and  its  lesson  for  the  country 
at  large  than  by  speaking  more  in  detail 
of  one  of  the  Swiss  settlements  in  Lau- 
rel County.  This  is  Bernstadt,  about  six 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  road,  a coal-mining  region, 
and  offering  a good  market  for  the  prod- 
uce of  the  Swiss  farmers.  We  did  not 
need  to  be  told  when  we  entered  the  col- 
ony lands;  neater  houses,  thrifty  farm- 
ing, and  better  roads  proclaimed  it.  It  is 
not  a garden  spot;  in  some  respects  it  is 
a poor-looking  country;  but  it  has  abun- 
dant timber,  good  water,  good  air,  a soil 
of  light  sandy  loam,  which  is  productive 
under  good  tillage.  There  are  here,  I sup- 
pose, some  two  hundred  and  fifty  families, 
scattered  about  over  a_  large  area,  each  on 
its  farm.  There  is  no  collection  of  houses ; 
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the  church  (Lutheran),  the  school-house, 
the  store,  the  post-office,  the  hotel,  are 
widely  separated ; for  the  hotel-keeper,  the 
store-keeper,  the  postmaster,  and  I believe 
the  school-master  and  the  parson,  are  all 
farmers  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  It 
must  be  understood  that  it  is  a primitive 
settlement,  having  as  yet  very  little  that 
is  picturesque,  a community  of  simple 
working  people.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
houses  have  any  pretension  to  taste  in 
architecture,  but  this  will  come  in  time — 
the  vine-clad  porches,  the  quaint  gables, 
the  home-likeness.  The  Kentuckian,  how- 
ever, will  notice  the  barns  for  the  stock, 
and  a general  thriftiness  about  the  places. 

And  the  appearance  of  the  farms  is  an 
object-lesson  of  the  highest  value. 

The  chief  interest  to  me,  however,  was 
the  character  of  the  settlers.  Most  of 
them  were  poor,  used  to  hard  work  and 
scant  returns  for  it  in  Switzerland.  What 
they  have  accomplished,  therefore,  is  the 
result  of  industry,  and  not  of  capital. 
There  are  among  the  colonists  skilled 
laborers  in  other  things  than  vine-grow- 
ing and  cheese-making  — watch-makers 
and  wood-carvers  and  adepts  in  various 
trades.  The  thrifty  young  farmer  at 
whose  pretty  house  we  spent  the  night, 
and  who  has  saw  mills  at  Pittsburg,  is  of 
one  of  the  best  Swiss  families;  his  father 
was  for  many  years  President  of  the  re- 
public, and  he  was  a graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Lucerne.  There  were  others 
of  the  best  blood  and  breeding  and  school- 
ing, and  men  of  scientific  attainments. 

But  they  are  all  at  work  close  to  the  soil. 

As  a rule,  however,  the  colonists  were 
men  and  women  of  small  means  at  home. 

The  notable  thing  is  that  they  bring  with 
them  a certain  old  civilization,  a unity  of 
simplicity  of  life  with  real  refinement, 
courtesy,  politeness,  good-humor.  The 
girls  would  not  be  above  going  out  to 
service,  and  they  would  not  lose  their  self- 
respect  in  it.  Many  of  them  would  be 
described  as  “ peasants,”  but  I saw  some, 
not  above  the  labors  of  the  house  and 
farm,  with  real  grace  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner and  charm  of  conversation.  Few  of 
them  as  yet  speak  any  English,  but  in 
most  houses  are  evidences  of  some  Ger- 
man culture.  Uniformly  there  was  cour- 
tesy and  frank  hospitality.  The  com- 
munity amuses  itself  rationally.  It  has 
a very  good  brass  band,  a singing  club, 
and  in  the  evenings  and  holidays  it  is 
apt  to  assemble  at  the  hotel  and  take  a 
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little  wine  and  sing  the  songs  of  father- 
land.  The  hotel  is  indeed  at  present  with- 
out accommodations  for  lodgers — nothing 
but  a Wirthshaus,  with  a German  gar- 
den where  dancing  may  take  place  now 
and  then.  With  all  the  hard  labor,  they 
have  an  idea  of  the  simple  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  And  they  live  very 
well,  though  plainly.  At  a house  where 
we  dined,  in  the  colony  Strasburg,  near 
Bemstadt,we  had  an  excellent  dinner,  well 
served,  and  including  delicious  soup.  If 
the  colony  never  did  anything  else  than 
teach  that  part  of  the  Shite  how  to  make 
soup,  its  existence  would  be  justified.  Here, 
in  short,  is  an  element  of  homely  thrift, 
civilization  on  a rational  basis,  good-citi- 
zenship, very  desirable  in  any  State.  May 
their  vineyards  flourish ! When  we  de- 
parted early  in  the  morning — it  was  not 
yet  seven — a dozen  Switzers,  fresh  from 
the  dewy  fields,  in  their  working  dresses, 
had  assembled  at  the  hotel,  where  the 
young  landlady  also  smiled  a welcome, 
to  send  us  off  with  a song,  which  ended, 
as  we  drove  away,  in  a good-by  yodel . 

A line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the 
Scioto  River  with  the  Ohio  southwest  to 
a point  in  the  southern  boundary  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  where  the  Cumber- 
land leaves  the  State  defines  the  eastern 
coal-measures  of  Kentucky.  In  area  it  is 
about  a quarter  of  the  State — a region  of 
plateaus,  mountains,  narrow  valleys,  cut 
in  all  directions  by  clear,  rapid  streams, 
stuffed,  one  may  say,  with  coals,  streaked 
with  iron,  abounding  in  limestone,  and 
covered  with  superb  forests.  Indepen- 
dent of  other  States  a most  remarkable  re- 
gion, but  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
coals  and  iron  ores  of  West  Virginia,  west- 
ern Virginia,  and  eastern  Tennessee,  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting regions  in  the  Union.  Looking 
to  the  southeastern  border,  I hazard  no- 
thing in  saying  that  the  country  from  the 
Breaks  of  Sandy  down  to  Big  Creek  Gap 
(in  the  Cumberland  Mountain),  in  Ten- 
nessee, is  on  the  eve  of  an  astonishing 
development — one  that  will  revolutionize 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  powerfully  affect 
the  iron  and  coal  markets  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a region  that  appeals  as  well  to 
the  imagination  of  the  traveller  as  to  the 
capitalist.  My  personal  observation  of  it 
extends  only  to  the  portion  from  Cumber- 
land Gap  to  Big  Stone  Gap,  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Cumberland  between  Cum- 
berland --Mountain  and  Pine  Mountain, 
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but  I saw  enough  to  comprehend  why 
eager  purchasers  are  buying  the  forests 
and  the  mining  rights,  why  great  compa- 
nies, American  and  English,  are  planting 
themselves  there  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  cities,  and  why  the  gigantic  rail- 
way corporations  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  penetrate  the  mineral  and  forest  heart 
of  the  region.  A dozen  roads,  projected 
and  in  progress,  are  pointed  toward  this 
centre.  It  is  a race  for  the  prize.  The 
Louisville  an  d Nashville,  running  through 
soft-coal  fields  to  Jellico  and  on  to  Knox- 
ville, branches  from  Corbin  to  Barbours- 
ville  (an  old  and  thriving  town)  and  to 
Pineville.  From  Pineville  it  is  under 
contract,  thirteen  miles,  to  Cumberland 
Gap.  This  gap  is  being  tunnelled  (work 
going  on  at  both  ends)  by  an  indepen- 
dent company,  the  tunnel  to  be  open  to  all 
roads.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  may 
run  up  the  south  side  of  the  Cumberland 
range  to  Big  Stone  Gap,  or  it  may  ascend 
the  Cumberland  River  and  its  Clover  Fork, 
and  pass  over  to  Big  Stone  Gap  that  way, 
or  it  may  do  both.  A road  is  building 
from  Knoxville  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
from  Johnson  City  to  Big  Stone  Gap.  A 
road  is  running  from  Bristol  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  Big  Stone  Gap;  another 
road  nears  the  same  place — the  extension 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western — from  Poca- 
hontas down  the  Clinch  River.  From 
the  northwest  many  roads  are  projected 
to  pierce  the  great  deposits  of  coking  and 
cannel  coals,  and  find  or  bore  a way 
through  the  mountain  ridges  into  south- 
western Virginia.  One  of  these,  the  Ken- 
tucky Union,  starting  from  Lexington 
(which  is  becoming  a great  railroad  cen- 
tre), has  reached  Clay  City,  and  will  soon 
be  open  to  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  and  on  to  Jackson,  in  Breath- 
itt County.  These  valley  and  transridge 
roads  will  bring  within  short  hauling  dis- 
tance of  each  other  as  great  a variety  of 
iron  ores  of  high  and  low  grade,  and  of 
coals,  coking  and  other,  as  can  be  found 
any  where— according  to  the  official  re- 
ports, greater  than  anywhere  else  within 
the  same  radius.  As  an  item  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  rich,  pure,  magnetic 
iron  ore  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bes- 
semer steel,  found  in  East  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  and  developed  in  greatest 
abundance  at  Cranberry  Forge,  is  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  superior  Ken- 
tucky coking  coal.  This  contiguity  (a 
contiguity  of  coke,  ore,  and  limestone)  in 
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this  region  points  to  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel  here  at  less  cost  than  it  is 
now  elsewhere  made. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I should  go  into 
details  as  to  the  ore  and  coal  deposits  of 
this  region : the  official  reports  are  accessi- 
ble. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  Geological  Survey  as  to  both 
coal  and  iron  have  been  recently  perfect- 
ly confirmed  by  the  digging  of  experts. 
Aside  from  the  coal-measures  below  the 
sandstone,  there  have  been  found  above 
the  sandstone,  north  of  Pine  Mountain, 
1650  feet  of  coal-measures,  containing 
nine  beds  of  coal  of  workable  thickness, 
and  between  Pine  and  Cumberland  moun- 
tains there  is  a greater  thickness  of  coal- 
measures,  containing  twelve  or  more 
workable  beds.  Some  of  these  are  cok- 
ing coals  of  great  excellence.  Cannel- 
coals  are  found  in  sixteen  of  the  counties 
in  the  eastern  coal  fields.  Two  of  them 
at  least  are  of  unexampled  richness  and 
purity.  The  value  of  a cannel-coal  is  de- 
termined by  its  volatile  combustible  mat- 
ter. By  this  test  some  of  the  Kentucky 
cannel-coal  excels  the  most  celebrated 
coals  of  Great  Britain.  An  analysis  of 
a can nel  coal  in  Breathitt  County  gives 
66.28  of  volatile  combustible  matter;  the 
highest  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Boghead, 
Scotland,  51.60  per  cent.  This  beautiful 
cannel-coal  has  been  brought  out  in  small 
quantities  vid  the  Kentucky  River;  it  will 
have  a market  all  over  the  country  when 
the  railways  reach  it.  The  first  coal  iden- 
tified as  coking  was  named  the  Elkhorn, 
from  the  stream  where  it  was  found  in 
Pike  County.  A thick  bed  of  it  has  been 
traced  over  an  area  of  1600  square  miles, 
covering  several  counties,  but  attaining 
its  greatest  thickness  in  Letcher, Pike,  and 
Harlan.  This  discovery  of  coking  coal 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  iron  ores 
in  northeastern  Kentucky,  and  in  the  Red 
and  Kentucky  valleys,  and  also  of  the 
great  deposits  of  ore  on  the  southeast 
boundary,  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Cumberland,  along  the  slope  of  Pow- 
ell's Mountain,  and  also  along  Wallin’s 
Ridge,  three  parallel  lines,  convenient  to 
the  coking  coal  in  Kentucky.  This  is  the 
Clinton  or  red  fossil  ore,  stratified,  having 
from  45  to  54  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 
Recently  has  been  found  on  the  north 
side  of  Pine  Mountain,  in  Kentucky,  a 
third  deposit  of  rich  “brown1’  ore,  aver- 
aging 52  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  celebrated  brown  ore 
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used  in  the  furnaces  at  Clifton  Forge;  it 
makes  a very  tough  iron.  I saw  a vein 
of  it  on  Straight  Creek,  three  miles  north 
of  Pineville,  just  opened,  at  least  eight 
feet  thick. 

The  railway  to  Pineville  follows  the 
old  wilderness  road,  the  trail  of  Boone, 
and  the  stage  road,  along  which  are  seen 
the  ancient  tavern  stands  where  the  jolly 
story-telling  travellers  of  fifty  years  ago 
were  entertained  and  the  droves  of  horses 
and  cattle  were  fed.  The  railway  has  been 
stopped  a mile  west  of  Pineville  by  a bel- 
ligerent property  owner,  who  sits  there 
with  his  Winchester  rifle,  and  will  not  let 
the  work  go  on  until  the  courts  compel 
him.  The  railway  will  not  cross  the 
Cumberland  at  Pineville,  but  higher  up, 
near  the  great  elbow.  There  was  no 
bridge  over  the  stream,  and  we  crossed 
at  a very  rough  and  rocky  wagon  ford. 
Pineville,  where  there  has  long  been  a 
backwoods  settlement  on  the  south  bend 
of  the  river  just  after  it  breaks  through 
Pine  Mountain,  is  now  the  centre  of  a 
good  deal  of  mining  excitement  and  real 
estate  speculation.  It  has  about  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  a temporary  addi- 
tion of  land  buyers,  mineral  experts,  en- 
gineers, furnace  projectors,  and  railway 
contractors.  There  is  not  level  ground 
for  a large  city,  but  what  there  is  is  plot- 
ted out  for  sale.  The  abundant  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  timber  here  predict  for  it  a fu- 
ture of  some  importance.  It  has  already 
a smart  new  hotel,  and  business  buildings 
and  churches  are  in  process  of  erection. 
The  society  of  the  town  had  gathered  for 
the  evening  at  the  hotel.  A wandering 
one-eyed  fiddler  was  providentially  pre- 
sent who  could  sing  and  play  “The  Ar- 
kansas Traveller”  and  other  tunes  that  lift 
the  heels  of  the  young,  and  also  accom- 
pany the  scream  of  the  violin  with  the 
droning  bagpipe  notes  of  the  mouth-har- 
monica. The  star  of  the  gay  company  was 
a graduate  of  Annapolis,  in  full  evening 
dress  uniform,  a native  boy  of  the  valley, 
and  his  vis-a-vis  was  a heavy  man  in  a 
long  linen  duster  and  carpet  slippers,  with 
a palm-leaf  fan,  who  crashed  through  the 
cotillon  with  good  effect.  It  was  a plea- 
sant party,  and  long  after  it  had  dispersed, 
the  troubadour,  sitting  on  the  piazza,  wiled 
away  sleep  by  the  break-downs,  jigs,  and 
songs  of  the  frontier. 

Pineville  and  its  vicinity  have  many 
attractions;  the  streams  are  clear,  rapid, 

rocky,  the  foliage  abundant,  the  hills  pic- 
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turesque.  Straight  Creek,  which  comes  in 
along  the  north  base  of  Pine  Mountain,  is 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  stream,  having 
along  its  banks  fertile  little  stretches  of 
level  ground,  while  the  gentle  bordering 
hills  are  excellent  for  grass,  fruit  orchards, 
and  vineyards.  The  walnut-trees  have 
been  culled  out,  but  there  is  abundance  of 
oak,  beech,  poplar,  cucumber,  and  small 
pines.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
mineral  wealth. 

We  drove  from  Pineville  to  Cumber- 
land Gap,  thirteen  miles,  over  the  now 
neglected  Wilderness  Road,  the  two  mules 
of  the  wagon  unable  to  pull  us  faster  than 
two  miles  an  hour.  The  road  had  ev- 
ery variety  of  badness  conceivable — loose 
stones,  ledges  of  rock,  bowlders,  sloughs, 
holes,  mud,  sand,  deep  fords.  We  cross- 
ed and  followed  up  Clear  Creek  (a  muddy 
stream)  over  Log  Mountain  (full  of  coal) 
to  Cafion  Creek.  Settlements  were  few — 
only  occasional  poor  shanties.  Climbing 
over  another  ridge,  we  reached  the  Yellow 
Creek  Valley,  through  which  the  Yellow 
Creek  meanders  in  sand.  This  whole  val- 
ley, lying  very  prettily  among  the  moun- 
tains, has  a bad  name  for  44  difficulties.” 
The  hills  about,  on  the  sides  and  tops  of 
which  are  ragged  little  farms,  and  the  val- 
ley itself,  still  contain  some  lawless  peo- 
ple. We  looked  with  some  interest  at  the 
Turner  house,  where  a sheriff  was  killed 
a year  ago,  at  a place  where  a “severe” 
man  fired  into  a wagon-load  of  people  and 
shot  a woman,  and  at  other  places  where 
in  recent  times  differences  of  opinion  had 
been  settled  by  the  revolver.  This  sort  of 
thing  is,  however,  practically  over.  This 
valley,  close  to  Cumberland  Gap,  is  the 
site  of  the  great  city,  already  plotted, 
which  the  English  company  are  to  build 
as  soon  as  the  tunnel  is  completed.  It 
is  called  Middleborough,  and  the  streets 
are  being  graded  and  preparations  made 
for  building  furnaces.  The  north  side 
of  Cumberland  Mountain,  like  the  south 
side  of  Pine,  is  a conglomerate,  covered 
with  superb  oak  and  chestnut  trees.  We 
climbed  up  to  the  mountain  over  a wind- 
ing road  of  ledges,  bowlders,  and  deep 
gullies,  rising  to  an  extended  pleasing 
prospect  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
pass  has  a historic  interest,  not  only  as 
the  ancient  highway,  but  as  the  path  of 
armies  in  the  civil  war.  It  is  narrow,  a 
deep  road  between  overhanging  rocks.  It 
is  easily  defended.  A light  bridge  thrown 
over  the  road,  leading  to  rifle-pits  and 
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breastworks  on  the  north  side,  remains  to 
attest  the  warlike  occupation.  Above,  on 
the  bald  highest  rocky  head  on  the  north, 
guns  were  planted  to  command  the  pass. 
Two  or  three  houses,  a blacksmith’s  shop, 
a drinking  tavern,  behind  which  on  the 
rocks  four  men  were  playing  old  sledge, 
made  up  the  sum  of  its  human  attractions 
as  we  saw  it.  Just  here  in  the  pass  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Virginia  touch  each 
other.  Virginia  inserts  a narrow  wedge 
between  the  other  two.  On  our  way 
down  the  wild  and  picturesque  road  we 
crossed  the  State  of  Virginia  and  went  to 
the  new  English  hotel  in  Tennessee.  We 
passed  a magnificent  spring,  which  sends  a 
torrent  of  water  into  the  valley,  and  turns 
a great  millwheel — a picture  in  its  green 
setti  ng — saw  the  open  ing  of  the  tunn  el  w ith 
its  shops  and  machinery,  noted  the  few 
houses  and  company  stores  of  the  new 
settlement,  climbed  the  hill  to  the  pretty 
hotel,  and  sat  down  on  the  piazza  to  look 
at  the  scene.  The  view  is  a striking  one. 
The  valley  through  which  the  Powell 
River  runs  is  pleasant,  and  the  bold,  bare 
mountain  of  rock  at  the  right  of  the  pass 
is  a noble  feature  in  the  landscape.  With 
what  joy  must  the  early  wilderness  pil- 
grims have  hailed  this  landmark,  this 
gateway  to  the  Paradise  beyond  the  moun- 
tains! Some  miles  north  in  the  range  are 
the  White  Rocks,  gleaming  in  the  sun  and 
conspicuous  from  afar,  the  first  signal  to 
the  weary  travellers  from  the  east  of  the 
region  they  sought.  Cumberland  Gap  is 
full  of  expectation,  and  only  awaits  the 
completion  of  the  tunnel  to  enter  upon 
its  development.  Here  railways  from  the 
north,  south,  and  west  are  expected  to 
meet,  and  in  the  Yellow  Creek  Valley  be- 
yond, the  English  are  to  build  a great 
manufacturing  city.  The  valleys  and 
sides  of  these  mountain  ranges  (which 
have  a uniform  elevation  of  not  much 
more  than  2000  to  2500  feet)  enjoy  a de- 
lightful climate,  moderate  in  the  winter 
and  temperate  in  the  summer.  This 
whole  region,  when  it  is  accessible  by 
rail,  will  be  attractive  to  tourists. 

We  pursued  our  journey  up  the  Pow- 
ell River  Valley,  along  the  base  of  the 
Cumberland,  on  horseback — one  day  in  a 
wagon  in  this  country  ought  to  satisfy 
anybody.  The  roads,  however,  are  better 
on  this  side  of  the  mountain  ; all  through 
Lee  County,  in  Virginia,  in  spots  very  good. 
This  is  a very  fine  valley,  with  good  water, 
cold  and  clear,  growing  in  abundance 
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oats  and  corn,  a constant  succession  of 
pretty  views.  We  dined  excellently  at  a 
neat  farm-house  on  the  river,  and  slept 
at  the  house  of  a very  prosperous  farmer 
near  Boon’s  Path  post-office.  Here  we 
are  abreast  the  White  Rocks,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Cumberland  (3461  feet),  that 
used  to  be  the  beacon  of  immigration. 
The  valley  grows  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful as  we  go  up,  full  fields  of  wheat,  com, 
oats,  friendly  to  fruit  of  all  sorts,  with 
abundance  of  walnut,  oak,  and  chestnut 
timber— a fertile,  agreeable  valley,  settled 
with  well-to-do  farmers.  The  next  morn- 
ing, beautifully  clear  and  sparkling,  we 
were  off  at  seven  o’clock  through  a love- 
ly broken  country,  following  the  line  of 
Cumberland  (here  called  Stone)  Mountain, 
alternately  little  hills  and  meadows,  cul- 
tivated hill-sides,  stretches  of  rich  valley, 
exquisite  views — a land  picturesque  and 
thriving.  Continuing  for  nine  miles  up 
Powell  Valley,  we  turned  to  the  left 
through  a break  in  the  hills  into  Poor 
Valley,  a narrow,  wild,  sweet  ravine 
among  the  hills,  with  a swift  crystal 
stream  overhung  by  masses  of  rhododen- 
drons in  bloom,  and  shaded  by  magnifi- 
cent forest  trees.  We  dined  at  a farm- 
house by  Pennington’s  Gap,  and  had  a 
swim  in  the  north  fork  of  Powell  River, 
which  here,  with  many  a leap,  breaks 
through  the  bold  scenery  in  the  gap. 
Further  on,  the  valley  was  broader  and 
more  fertile,  and  along  the  wide  reaches 
of  the  river  grew  enormous  beech-trees, 
the  russet  foliage  of  which  took  on  an 
exquisite  color  toward  evening.  Indeed 
the  ride  all  day  was  excitingly  interesting, 
with  the  great  trees,  the  narrow  rich  val- 
leys, the  frequent  sparkling  streams,  and 
lovely  mountain  views.  At  sunset  we 
came  to  the  house  of  an  important  farm- 
er who  has  wide  possessions,  about  thir- 
teen miles  from  Big  Stone  Gap.  We 
have  nothing  whatever  against  him  ex- 
cept that  he  routed  us  out  at  five  o’clock 
of  a foggy  Sunday  morning,  which  prom- 
ised to  be  warm—July  1st — to  send  us  on 
our  way  to  “the  city.”  All  along  we  had 
heard  of  “the  city.”  In  a radius  of  a 
hundred  miles  Big  Stone  Gap  is  called 
nothing  but  “the  city, ’’and  our  anticipa- 
tions were  raised. 

That  morning’s  ride  I shall  not  forget. 
We  crossed  and  followed  Powell  River. 
All  along  the  banks  are  set  the  most  re- 
markable beech-trees  I have  ever  seen — 
great,  wide-spreading,  clean-boled  trees, 
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overshading  the  stream,  and  giving  un- 
der their  boughs,  nearly  all  the  way,  rav- 
ishingly  lovely  views.  This  was  the 
paradisiacal  way  to  Big  Stone  Gap,  which 
we  found  to  be  a round  broken  valley, 
shut  in  by  wooded  mountains,  covered 
more  or  less  with  fine  trees,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Powell  River,  which  comes 
through  the  gap,  and  its  south  fork.  In 
the  round  elevation  between  them  is  the 
inviting  place  of  the  future  city.  There 
are  two  Big  Stone  Gaps — the  one  open 
fields  and  forests,  a settlement  of  some 
thirty  to  forty  houses,  most  of  them  new 
and  many  in  process  of  building,  a hotel, 
and  some  tents ; the  other,  the  city  on  the 
map.  The  latter  is  selling  in  small  lots, 
has  wide  avenues,  parks,  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  South,  banks,  warehouses, 
and  all  that  can  attract  the  business  man 
or  the  summer  lounger. 

The  heavy  investments  in  Big  Stone 
Gap  and  the  region  I should  say  were 
fully  justified  by  the  natural  advantages. 

It  is  a country  of  great  beauty,  noble 
mountain  ranges,  with  the  valleys  diversi- 
fied by  small  hills,  fertile  intervales,  fine 
streams,  and  a splendid  forest  growth.  If 
the  anticipations  of  an  important  city  at 
the  gap  are  half  realized,  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  and  natural  terraces  will  be  dotted 
with  beautiful  residences,  agreeable  in 
both  summer  and  winter.  It  was  the 
warmest  time  of  the  year  when  we  were 
there,  but  the  air  was  fresh  and  full  of 
vitality.  The  Big  Stone  (Jap  Improve- 
ment Company  has  the  city  and  its  site 
in  charge;  it  is  a consolidation  of  the 
various  interests  of  railway  companies 
and  heavy  capitalists,  who  have  pur- 
chased the  land.  The  money  and  the 
character  of  the  men  behind  the  enter- 
prise insure  a vigorous  prosecution  of 
it.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  are 
the  depot  and  switching-grounds  which 
the  several  railways  have  reserved  for 
their  use,  and  here  also  are  to  be  the  fur- 
naces and  shops.  When  the  city  out- 
grows its  present  site  it  can  extend  up 
valleys  in  several  directions.  We  rode 
through  fine  forests  up  the  lovely  Pow- 
ell Valley  to  Powell  Mountain,  where 
a broad  and  beautiful  meadow  offers  a site 
for  a suburban  village.  The  city  is  al- 
ready planning  for  suburbs.  A few  miles 
south  of  the  city  a powerful  stream  of 
clear  water  falls  over  precipices  and  rocks 
seven  hundred  feet  in  continuous  rapids. 

This  is  not  only  a charming  addition  to 
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the  scenic  attractions  of  the  region,  but 
the  stream  will  supply  the  town  with  ex- 
cellent water  and  unlimited  “power.” 
Beyond,  ten  miles  to  the  northeast,  rises 
High  Knob,  a very  sightly  point,  where 
one  gets  the  sort  of  view  of  four  States 
that  he  sees  on  an  atlas.  It  is  indeed  a 
delightful  region;  but  however  one  may 
be  charmed  by  its  natural  beauty,  he  can- 
not spend  a day  at  Big  Stone  Gap  without 
being  infected  with  the  great  enterprises 
brooding  there. 

We  forded  Powell  River  and  ascend- 
ed through  the  gap  on  its  right  bank. 
Before  entering  the  gorge  we  galloped 
over  a beautiful  level  plateau,  the  counter- 
part of  that  where  the  city  is  laid  out,  re- 
served for  railways  and  furnaces.  From 
this  point  the  valley  is  seen  to  be  wider 
than  we  suspected,  and  to  have  ample 
room  for  the  manufacturing  and  traffic 
expected.  As  we  turned  to  see  what  we 
shall  never  see  again — the  virgin  beauty 
of  nature  in  this  site — the  whole  at- 
tractiveness of  this  marvellously  pictur- 
esque region  burst  upon  us — the  great  for- 
ests, the  clear  swift  streams,  the  fertile 
meadows,  the  wooded  mountains  that 
have  so  long  secluded  this  beauty  and 
guarded  the  treasures  of  the  hills. 

The  pass  itself,  which  shows  from  a 
distance  only  a dent  in  the  green  foliage, 
surprised  us  by  its  wild  beauty.  The 
stony  road,  rising  little  by  little  above 
the  river,  runs  through  a magnificent  for- 
est, gigantic  trees  growing  in  the  midst  of 
enormous  bowlders,  and  towering  among 
rocks  that  take  the  form  of  walls  and  but- 
tresses, square  structures  like  the  Titanic 
ruins  of  castles  ; below,  the  river,  full 
and  strong,  rages  over  rocks  and  dashes 
down,  filling  the  forest  with  its  roar, 
which  is  echoed  by  the  towering  cliffs  on 
either  side.  The  woods  were  fresh  and 
glistening  from  recent  rains,  but  what 
made  the  final  charm  of  the  way  was  the 
bloom  of  the  rhododendron,  which  blazed 
along  the  road  and  illuminated  the  cool 
recesses  of  the  forest.  The  time  for  the 
blooming  of  the  azalea  and  the  kalmia 
(mountain-laurel)  was  past,  but  the  pink 
and  white  rhododendron  was  in  full 
glory,  masses  of  bloom,  not  small  stalks 
lurking  like  underbrush,  but  on  bushes 
attaining  the  dignity  of  trees,  and  at  least 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  splendor  of 
the  forest  did  not  lessen  as  we  turned  to 
the  left  and  followed  up  Pigeon  Creek 
to  a high  farming  region,  rough  but  fer- 
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tile,  at  the  base  of  Black  Mountain.  Such 
a wealth  of  oak,  beech,  poplar,  chestnut, 
and  ash,  and,  sprinkled  in,  the  pretty  cu- 
cumber-magnolia in  bloom!  By  sunset 
we  found  our  way,  off  the  main  road,  tq 
a lonely  farm-house  hidden  away  at  the 
foot  of  Morris  Pass,  secluded  behind  an 
orchard  of  apple  and  peach  trees.  A 
stream  of  spring -water  from  the  rocks 
above  ran  to  the  house,  and  to  the  east- 
ward the  ravine  broadened  into  pastures. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  get  further  from 
the  world  and  its  active  currents.  We 
were  still  in  Virginia. 

Our  host,  an  old  man  over  six  feet  in 
height,  with  spare,  straight,  athletic  form, 
a fine  head,  and  large  clear  gray  eyes, 
lived  here  alone  with  his  aged  spouse. 
He  had  done  his  duty  by  his  country  in 
raising  twelve  children  (that  is  the  com- 
mon and  orthodox  number  in  this  region), 
who  had  all  left  him  except  one  son,  who 
lived  in  a shanty  up  the  ravine.  It  was 
this  son’s  wife  who  helped  about  the 
house  and  did  the  milking,  taking  care 
also  of  a growing  family  of  her  own,  and 
doing  her  share  of  field-work.  I had 
heard  that  the  women  in  this  country 
were  more  industrious  than  the  men.  I 
asked  this  woman,  as  she  was  milking 
that  evening,  if  the  women  did  all  the 
work.  No,  she  said ; only  their  share.  Her 
husband  was  all  the  time  in  the  field, 
and  even  her  boys,  one  only  eight,  had 
to  work  with  him ; there  was  no  time  to 
go  to  school,  and  indeed  the  school  didn’t 
amount  to  much  anyway — only  a little 
while  in  the  fall.  She  had  all  the  care  of 
the  cows.  “Men,”  she  added,  “never  no- 
tice milking;”  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  she  had  to  go  miles  around  in  the 
bush  night  and  morning  to  find  them. 
After  supper  we  had  a call  from  a bach- 
elor who  occupied  a cabin  over  the  pass, 
on  the  Kentucky  side,  a loquacious  phi- 
losopher, who  squatted  on  his  heels  in  the 
door-yard  where  we  were  sitting,  and  in- 
terrogated each  of  us  in  turn  as  to  our 
names,  occupations,  residence,  ages,  and 
politics,  and  then  gave  us  as  freely  his 
own  history  and  views  of  life.  His  ec- 
centricity in  this  mountain  region  was 
that  he  had  voted  for  Cleveland  and 
should  do  it  again.  Mr.  Morris  couldn't 
go  with  him  in  this;  and  when  pressed 
for  his  reasons  he  said  that  Cleveland  had 
had  the  salary  long  enough,  and  got  rich 
enough  out  of  it.  The  philosopher  brought 
the  news,  had  heard  it  talked  about  on 
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Sunday,  that  a man  over  Clover  Fork 
way  had  killed  his  wife  and  brother.  It 
was  claimed  to  be  an  accident;  they  were 
having  a game  of  cards  and  some  whis- 
key, and  he  was  trying  to  kill  his  son-in- 
law.  Was  there  much  killing  round 
here  ? Well,  not  much  lately.  Last 
year  John  Cone,  over  on  Clover  Fork, 
shot  Mat  Harner  in  a dispute  over  cards. 
Well,  what  became  of  John  Cone  ? Oh, 
he  was  killed  by  Jim  Blood,  a friend  of 
Harner.  And  what  became  of  Blood? 
Well,  he  got  shot  by  Elias  Travers.  And 
Travers  ? Oh,  he  was  killed  by  a man  by 
the  name  of  Jacobs.  That  ended  it.  None 
of  ’em  was  of  much  account.  There  was 
a pleasing  naivet6  in  this  narrative.  And 
then  the  philosopher,  whom  the  milk- 
maid described  to  me  next  morning  as 
“a  simlar  sort  of  man,”  went  on  to  give 
his  idea  about  this  killing  business.  “All 
this  killing  in  the  mountains  is  foolish. 
If  you  kill  a man,  that  don’t  aggravate 
him ; he’s  dead  and  don’t  care,  and  it  all 
comes  on  you.” 

In  the  early  morning  we  crossed  a nar- 
row pass  in  the  Black  Mountain  into 
“ Canetucky,”  and  followed  down  the 
Clover  Fork  of  the  Cumberland.  All 
these  mountains  are  perfectly  tree-clad, 
but  they  have  not  the  sombreness  of  the 
high  regions  of  the  Great  Smoky  and  the 
Black  Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
There  are  few  black  balsams,  or  any  sort 
of  evergreens,  and  the  great  variety  of 
deciduous  trees,  from  the  shining  green 
of  the  oak  to  the  bronze  hue  of  the  beech, 
makes  everywhere  soft  gradations  of  col- 
or most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  the  au- 
tumn, they  say,  the  brilliant  maples  in 
combination  with  the  soberer  bronzes  and 
yellows  of  the  other  forest  trees  give  an 
ineffable  beauty  to  these  ridges  and  grace- 
ful slopes.  The  ride  down  Clover  Fork, 
all  day  long,  was  for  the  most  part  through 
a virgin  world.  The  winding  valley  is  at 
all  times  narrow,  with  here  and  there  a 
tiny  meadow,  and  at  long  intervals  a lat- 
eral opening  down  which  another  spark- 
ling brook  comes  from  the  recesses  of  this 
wilderness  of  mountains.  Houses  are 


it  is  impossible  to  plough  them,  and  all  the 
cultivation  is  done  with  the  hoe.  I heard 
that  a man  was  recently  killed  in  this 
neighborhood  by  falling  out  of  his  com 
field.  The  story  has  as  much  foundation 
as  the  current  belief  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  a mule  in  the  field  where  you  wish 
him  to  stay  is  to  put  him  into  the  adjoin- 
ing lot.  But  it  is  true  that  no  one  would 
believe  that  crops  could  be  raised  on  such 
nearly  perpendicular  slopes  as  these  un- 
less he  had  seen  the  planted  fields. 

In  my  limited  experience  I can  recall 
no  day’s  ride  equal  in  simple  natural 
beauty  — not  magnificence  — and  splen- 
dor of  color  to  that  down  Clover  Fork. 
There  was  scarcely  a moment  of  the  day 
when  the  scene  did  not  call  forth  from 
us  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight. 
The  road  follows  and  often  crosses  the 
swift,  clear,  rocky  stream.  The  varie- 
gated forest  rises  on  either  hand,  but  all 
along  the  banks  vast  trees  without  under- 
brush dot  the  little  intervales.  Now  and 
then,  in  a level  reach,  where  the  road 
wound  through  these  monarch  stems, 
and  the  water  spread  in  silver  pools,  the 
perspective  was  entrancing.  But  the 
color!  For  always  there  were  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, either  gleaming  in  masses  of 
white  and  pink  in  the  recesses  of  the  for- 
est, or  forming  for  us  an  allee , close  set, 
and  uninterrupted  for  miles  and  miles; 
shrubs  like  trees,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  solid  bouquets  of  blossoms,  more 
abundant  than  any  cultivated  parterre, 
more  brilliant  than  the  finest  display  in 
a horticultural  exhibition.  There  is  an 
avenue  of  rhododendrons  half  a mile  long 
at  Hampton  Court,  which  is  world-wide 
famous.  It  needs  a day  to  ride  through 
the  rhododendron  avenue  on  Clover 
Fork,  and  the  wild  and  free  beauty  of  it 
transcends  all  creations  of  the  gardener. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region  are  prim- 
itive and  to  a considerable  extent  illiter- 
ate. But  still  many  strong  and  distin- 
guished men  have  come  from  these  moun- 
tain towns.  Many  families  send  their 
children  away  to  school,  and  there  are 
fair  schools  at  Barbersville,  Harlan  Court 


miles  apart,  ^nd  usually  nothing  but 
cabins  half  concealed  in  some  sheltered 
nook.  There  is,  however,  hidden  on  the 
small  streams,  on  mountain  terraces,  and 
high  up  on  the  slopes,  a considerable  pop- 
ulation, cabin  dwellers,  cultivators  of 
corn,  on  the  almost  perpendicular  hills. 
Many  of  these  corn  fields  are  so  steep  that 
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House,  and  in  other  places.  Long  isolated 
from  the  moving  world,  they  have  retain- 
ed the  habits  of  the  early  settlers,  and  to 
some  extent  the  vernacular  speech,  though 
the  dialect  is  not  specially  marked.  They 
have  been  until  recently  a self-sustaining 
people,  raising  and  manufacturing  nearly 
everything  required  by  their  limited 
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knowledge  and  wants.  Not  long  ago  the 
women  spun  and  wove  from  cotton  and 
hemp  and  wool  the  household  linen,  the 
bed-wear,  and  the  clothes  of  the  family. 
In  many  houses  the  loom  is  still  at  work. 
The  colors  used  for  dyeing  were  formerly 
all  of  home  make  except,  perhaps,  the 
indigo ; now  they  use  what  they  call  the 
“brought  in”  dyes,  bought  at  the  stores; 
and  prints  and  other  fabrics  are  largely 
taking  the  places  of  the  home-made. 
During  the  morning  we  stopped  at  one 
of  the  best  houses  on  the  fork,  a house 
with  a small  apple  orchard  in  front,  hay- 
ing a veranda,  two  large  rooms,  and  a 
porch  and  kitchen  at  the  back.  In  the 
back  porch  stood  the  loom  with  its  web 
of  half-finished  cloth.  The  farmer  was 
of  the  age  when  men  sun  themselves  on 
the  gallery  and  talk.  His  wife,  an  intel- 
ligent, barefooted  old  woman,  was  still 
engaged  in  household  duties,  but  her 
weaving  days  were  over.  Her  daughters 
did  the  weaving,  and  .in  one  of  the  rooms 
were  the  linsey-woolsey  dresses  hung  up, 
and  piles  of  gorgeous  bed  coverlets,  enough 
to  set  up  half  a dozen  families.  These  are 
the  treasures  and  heirlooms  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter,  for  these  hand- 
made fabrics  never  wear  out.  Only  eight 
of  the  twelve  children  were  at  home. 
The  youngest,  the  baby,  a sickly  boy  of 
twelve,  was  lounging  about  the  house. 
He  could  read  a little,  for  he  had  been  to 
school  a few  weeks.  Reading  and  writing 
were  not  accomplishments  in  the  family 
generally.  The  other  girls  and  boys  were 
in  the  corn  field,  and  going  to  the  back 
door,  I saw  a line  of  them  hoeing  at  the 
top  of  the  field.  The  field  was  literally 
so  steep  that  they  might  have  rolled  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  mother  called 
them  in,  and  they  lounged  leisurely 
down,  the  girls  swinging  themselves  over 
the  garden  fence  with  athletic  ease.  The 
four  eldest  were  girls:  one,  a woman  of 
thirty-five,  had  lost  her  beauty,  if  she  ever 
had  any,  with  her  teeth;  one,  of  thirty, 
recently  married,  had  a stately  dignity 
and  a certain  nobility  of  figure;  one,  of 
sixteen,  was  undeniably  pretty  — almost 
the  only  woman  entitled  to  this  epithet 
that  we  saw  in  the  whole  journey.  This 
household  must  have  been  an  exception, 
for  the  girls  usually  marry  very  young. 
They  were  all,  of  course,  barefooted.  They 
were  all  laborers,  and  evidently  took  life 
seriously,  and  however  much  their  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  limited,  the  house- 
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hold  evidently  respected  itself.  The  el- 
der girls  were  the  weavers,  and  they 
showed  a taste  and  skill  in  their  fabrics 
that  would  be  praised  in  the  Orient  or  in 
Mexico.  The  designs  and  colors  of  the 
coverlets  were  ingenious  and  striking. 
There  was  a very  handsome  one  in  crim- 
son, done  in  wavy  lines  and  bizarre  fig- 
ures, that  was  called  the  Kentucky  Beau- 
ty, or  the  Ocean  Wave,  that  had  a most 
brilliant  effect.  A simple,  hospitable  fam- 
ily this.  The  traveller  may  go  all  through 
this  region  with  the  certainty  of  kindly 
treatment,  and  in  perfect  security — if,  I 
suppose,  he  is  not  a revenue  officer,  or  sent 
in  to  survey  land  on  which  the  inhabi- 
tants have  squatted. 

We  came  at  night  to  Harlan  Court 
House,  an  old  shabby  hamlet,  but  grow- 
ing and  improving,  having  a new  court- 
house and  other  signs  of  the  awakening 
of  the  people  to  the  wealth  here  in  timber 
and  mines.  Here  in  a beautiful  valley 
three  streams — Poor,  Martin,  and  Clover 
forks — unite  to  form  the  Cumberland. 
The  place  has  fourteen  “stores”  and  three 
taverns,  the  latter  a trial  to  the  traveller. 
Harlan  has  been  one  of  the  counties 
most  conspicuous  for  lawlessness.  The 
trouble  is  not  simply  individual  wicked- 
ness, but  the  want  of  courage  of  public 
opinion,  coupled  with  a general  disre- 
spect for  authority.  Plenty  of  people  la- 
ment the  state  of  things,  but  want  the 
courage  to  take  a public  stand.  The  day 
before  we  reached  the  Court  House  the  man 
who  killed  his  wife  and  his  brother  had 
his  examination.  His  friends  were  able 
to  take  the  case  before  a friendly  justice 
instead  of  the  judge.  The  facts  sworn  to 
were  that  in  a drunken  dispute  over  cards 
he  tried  to  kill  his  son-in-law,  who  es- 
caped out  of  the  window,  and  that  his 
wife  and  brother  opposed  him,  and  he 
killed  them  with  his  pistol.  Therefore 
their  deaths  were  accidental,  and  he  was 
discharged.  Many  people  said  privately 
that  he  ought  to  be  hung,  but  there  was 
entire  public  apathy  over  the  affair.  If 
Harlan  had  three  or  four  resolute  men 
who  would  take  a public  stand  that  this 
lawlessness  must  cease,  they  could  carry 
the  community  with  them.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  law  and  order  in  some  of 
these  mountain  counties  is  to  find  proper 
judges,  prosecuting  officers,  and  sheriffs. 
The  officers  are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  the 
worst  men  in  the  community,  and  if  they 

are  not,  they  are  likely  to  use  their  au- 
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thority  for  satisfying  their  private  grudges 
and  revenges.  Consequently  men  take  the 
“law”  into  their  own  hands.  The  most 
personally  courageous  become  bullies 
and  the  terror  of  the  community.  The 
worst  citizens  are  not  those  who  have 
killed  most  men,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  in  some 
of  the  mountain  counties  there  has  been 
very  little  lawlessness,  and  in  some  it  has 
been  repressed  by  the  local  authorities, 
and  there  is  great  improvement  on  the 
whole.  I was  sorry  not  to  meet  a well- 
known  character  in  the  mountains,  who 
has  killed  twenty-one  men.  He  is  a very 
agreeable  “square”  man,  and  I believe 
“ high-toned,”  and  it  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony that  he  never  killed  a man  who 
did  not  deserve  killing,  and  whose  death 
was  a benefit  to  the  community.  He  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  a 
“severe”  man.  In  a little  company  that 
assembled  at  the  Harlan  tavern  were 
two  elderly  men,  who  appeared  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  enough.  Their  sons  had 
had  a difficulty,  and  two  boys  out  of  each 
family  had  been  killed  not  very  long  ago. 
The  fathers  were  not  involved  in  the 
vendetta.  About  the  old  Harlan  court- 
house a great  many  men  have  been  killed 
during  court  week  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  habit  of  carrying  pistols  and  knives, 
and  whiskey,  are  the  immediate  causes  of 
these  deaths,  but  back  of  these  is  the 
want  of  respect  for  law.  At  the  ford  of 
the  Cumberland  at  Pineville  was  anchor- 
ed a little  house-boat,  which  was  nothing 
but  a whiskey  shop.  During  our  absence 
a tragedy  occurred  there.  The  sheriff 
with  a posse  went  out  to  arrest  some 
criminals  in  the  mountain  near.  He  se- 
cured his  men,  and  was  bringing  them 
into  Pineville,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  take  a 
drink  at  the  house-boat.  The  whole  party 
got  into  a quarrel  over  their  liquor,  and 
in  it  the  sheriff  was  killed  and  a couple  of 
men  seriously  wounded.  A resolute  sur- 
veyor, formerly  a general  in  our  army, 
surveying  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pineville,  under  a decree  of  the  United 
States  court,  has  for  years  carried  on  his 
work  at  the  personal  peril  of  himself  and 
his  party.  The  squatters  not  only  pull 
up  his  stakes  and  destroy  his  work  day 
after  day,  but  it  was  reported  that  they 
had  shot  at  his  corps  from  the  bushes. 
He  can  only  go  on  with  his  work  by  em- 
ploying a large  guard  of  armed  men. 
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This  state  of  things  in  eastern  Kentucky 
will  not  be  radically  changed  until  the 
railways  enter  it,  and  business  and  enter- 
prise bring  in  law  and  order.  The  State 
government  cannot  find  native  material 
for  enforcing  law,  though  there  has  been 
improvement  within  the  past  two  years. 

I think  no  permanent  gain  can  be  expect- 
ed till  a new  civilization  comes  in,  though 
I heard  of  a bad  community  in  one  of  the 
counties  that  had  been  quite  subdued  and 
changed  by  the  labors  of  a devout  and 
plain-spoken  evangelist.  So  far  as  our 
party  was  concerned,  we  received  nothing 
but  kind  treatment,  and  saw  little  evi- 
dences of  demoralization,  except  that  the 
young  men  usually  were  growing  up  to  be 
“roughs,”  and  liked  to  lounge  about  with 
shot-guns  rather  than  work.  But  the  re- 
port of  men  who  have  known  the  coun- 
try for  years  was  very  unfavorable  as  to 
the  general  character  of  the  people  who 
live  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  little 
valleys—  that  they  \yere  all  ignorant ; that 
the  men  generally  were  idle,  vicious,  and 
cowardly,  and  threw  most  of  the  hard 
labor  in  the  field  and  house  upon  the 
women ; that  the  killings  are  mostly  done 
from  ambush,  and  with  no  show  for  a fair 
fight.  This  is  a tremendous  indictment, 
and  it  is  too  sweeping  to  be  sustained. 

The  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  of  our 
party,  who  thoroughly  know  this  part  of 
the  State,  contradicted  it.  The  fact  is  there 
are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  mountains, 
as  elsewhere. 

The  race  of  American  mountaineers 
occupying  the  country  from  western 
North  Carolina  to  eastern  Kentucky  is  a 
curious  study.  Their  origin  is  in  doubt. 

They  have  developed  their  peculiarities  in 
isolation.  In  this  freedom  stalwart  and 
able  men  have  been  from  time  to  time 
developed,  but  ignorance  and  freedom 
from  the  restraints  of  law  have  had  their 
logical  result  as  to  the  mass.  I am  told 
that  this  lawlessness  has  only  existed  since 
the  war;  that  before,  the  people,  though 
ignorant  of  letters,  were  peaceful.  They 
had  the  good  points  of  a simple  people, 
and  if  they  were  not  literate,  they  had 
abundant  knowledge  of  their  own  region. 
During  the  war  the  mountaineers  were 
carrying  on  a civil  wrar  at  home.  The 
opposing  parties  were  not  soldiers,  but 
bushwhackers.  Some  of  the  best  citizens 
were  run  out  of  the  country,  and  never 
returned.  The  majority  were  Unionists, 
and  in  all  the  mountain  region  of  eastern 
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Kentucky  I passed  through  there  are  few 
to-day  who  are  politically  Democrats.  In 
the  war,  home -guards  were  organized, 
and  these  were  little  better  than  vigilance 
committees  for  private  revenge.  Disor- 
der began  with  this  private  and  partly  pa- 
triotic warfare.  After  the  war,  when  the 
bushwhackers  got  back  to  their  cabins, 
the  animosities  were  kept  up,  thougli  I 
fancy  that  politics  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  them  now.  The  habit  of  reckless 
shooting,  of  taking  justice  into  private 
hands,  is  no  doubt  a relic  of  the  disorgan- 
ization during  the  war. 

Worthless,  good-for-nothing,  irreclaim- 
able, were  words  I often  heard  applied 
to  people  of  this  and  that  region.  I am 
not  so  despondent  of  their  future.  Rail- 
ways, trade,  the  sight  of  enterprise  and 
industry,  will  do  much  with  this  ma- 
terial. Schools  will  do  more,  though  it 
seems  impossible  to  have  efficient  schools 
there  at  present.  The  people  in  their 
ignorance  and  their  undeveloped  coun- 
try have  a hard  struggle  for  life.  This 
region  is,  according  to  the  census,  the 
most  prolific  in  the  United  States.  The 
girls  marry  young,  bear  many  children, 
work  like  galley-slaves,  and  at  the  time 
when  women  should  be  at  their  best  they 
fade,  lose  their  teeth,  become  ugly,  and 
look  old.  One  great  cause  of  this  is  their 
lack  of  proper  nourishment.  There  is 
nothing  unhealthy  in  out  door  work  in 
moderation  if  the  body  is  properly  sus- 
tained by  good  food.  But  healthy,  hand- 
some women  are  not  possible  without 
good  fare.  In  a considerable  part  of 
eastern  Kentucky  (not  I hear  in  all)  good 
wholesome  cooking  is  unknown,  and  civ- 
ilization is  not  possible  without  that.  We 
passed  a cabin  where  a man  was  very 
ill  with  dysentery.  No  doctor  could  be 
obtained,  and  perhaps  that,  considering 
what  the  doctor  might  have  been,  was 
not  a misfortune.  But  he  had  no  food  fit 
for  a sick  man,  and  the  women  of  the 
house  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  diet 
suitable  to  a man  in  his  state.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  abominable  cookery  of  the 
region  has  much  to  do  with  the  lawless- 
ness, as  it  visibly  has  to  do  with  the  poor 
physical  condition. 

The  road  down  the  Cumberland,  in  a 
valley  at  times  spreading  out  into  fertile 
meadows,  is  nearly  all  the  way  through 
magnificent  forests,  along  hill  sides  fit  for 
the  vine,  for  fruit,  and  for  pasture,  while 


frequent  outcroppings  of  coal  testify  to 
the  abundance  of  the  fuel  that  has  been 
so  long  stored  for  the  new  civilization. 
These  mountains  would  be  profitable  as 
sheep  pastures  did  not  the  inhabitants 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
prefer  to  keep  dogs  rather  than  sheep. 

I have  thus  sketched  hastily  some  of 
the  capacities  of  the  Cumberland  region. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  central  and  hith- 
erto neglected  portion  of  the  United  States 
will  soon  become  the  theatre  of  vast  and 
controlling  industries. 

I want  space  for  more  than  a conclud- 
ing word  about  western  Kentucky,  which 
deserves,  both  for  its  capacity  and  its  re- 
cent improvements,  a chapter  to  itself. 
There  is  a limestone  area  of  some  10,000 
square  miles,  with  a soil  hardly  less  fertile 
than  that  of  the  blue-grass  region,  a high 
agricultural  development,  and  a popula- 
tion equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  fa- 
mous and  historic  grass  country.  Seven 
of  the  ten  principal  tobacco- producing 
counties  in  Kentucky  and  the  largest  Ind- 
ian corn  and  wheat  raising  counties  are 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  western  coal 
field  has  both  river  and  rail  transporta- 
tion, thick  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  more 
level  and  richer  farming  lands  than  the 
eastern  coal  field.  Indeed,  the  agricul- 
tural development  in  this  western  coal 
region  has  attracted  great  attention. 

Much  also  might  be  written  of  the  re- 
markable progress  of  the  towns  of  western 
Kentucky  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
increase  in  population  is  not  more  aston- 
ishing than  the  development  of  various 
industries.  They  show  a vigorous,  mod- 
ern activity  for  which  this  part  of  the 
State  has  not,  so  far  as  I know,  been  gen- 
erally credited.  The  traveller  will  find 
abundant  evidence  of  it  in  Owensborough, 
Henderson,  Hopkinsville,  Bowling  Green, 
and  other  places.  As  an  illustration  : Pa- 
ducah, while  doubling  its  population  since 
1880,  has  increased  its  manufacturing  150 
per  cent.  The  town  had  in  1880  twenty- 
six  factories,  with  a capital  of  $600,000, 
employing  950  men;  now  it  has  fifty  fac- 
tories, with  a cash  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
employing  3250  men,  engaged  in  a variety 
of  industries — to  which  a large  iron  fur- 
nace is  now  being  added.  Taking  it  all 
together — variety  of  resources,  excellence 
of  climate,  vigor  of  its  people — one  can- 
not escape  the  impression  that  Kentucky 
has  a great  future. 
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PESSIMISTS  declare— and  not  altogeth- 
er without  reason — that  the  art  of  con- 
versation is  among  the  lost  arts.  They 
lament  that  we  have  no  good  talkers,  like 
Addison,  Johnson,  or  Coleridge,  and  no 
salons  such  as  gave  France  social  pre-em- 
inence in  the  last  century.  With  all  our 
talk  about  women’s  rights  and  women’s 
education,  what,  they  ask,  have  we  in 
place  of  Margaret  Fuller’s  classes  in  so- 
cial science?  With  all  our  speeches  and 
speech-makers,  where,  in  the  younger  gen- 
eration, shall  we  find  the  easy,  graceful 
colloquial  touch  which  Emerson  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  had,  which  Dr.  Holmes  and 
Mr.  Lowell  have  ? We  “descend  to  meet,” 
as  Emerson  complained,  and  we  meet, 
not  to  exchange  thoughts,  fancies,  or  wit- 
ticisms, but  to  dance,  eat,  drink,  discuss 
the  weather,  the  fashions,  the  latest  en- 
gagement, or  to  listen  to  set  speeches  on 
stated  topics.  Many  a man  is  too  tired, 
many  a woman  too  anxious,  almost  every 
one  too  self-conscious,  for  genuine  social 
intercourse. 

To  young  men  and  women  who  have 
learned  to  talk  pretty  well  at  home,  school 
and  college  may  give  a helping  hand, 
without  appearing  to  do  so.  Life  may  be 
infused  into  the  intercourse  between  teach- 
er and  pupil ; habits  of  simplicity  and  flu- 
ency of  speech  may  be  confirmed;  clubs 
in  which  conversation  plays  a leading  part 
may  be  encouraged;  books  that  add  to  a 
reader’s  stock  of  words  and  show  him  the 
value  of  naturalness  and  individuality  in 
expression  may  be  recommended;  the 
good  parts  of  a classic  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  parts  not  so  good,  and  the 
true  notes  in  a piece  of  current  writing 
from  the  false  ones;  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  a pupil’s  own  work,  spoken  as 
well  as  written,  may  be  pointed  out,  and 
the  supreme  importance  of  saying  what 
he  has  to  say  in  pure  and  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish may  be  kept  constantly  before  his 
mind. 

After  all,  however,  parents  and  teachers 
can  do  comparatively  little  toward  the 
production  of  good  talkers — far  less,  in- 
deed, than  they  can  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  good  writers.  In  talking,  it  is 
practice  which  makes  perfect.  Other 
things  are  no  doubt  desirable.  Multifa- 
rious, though  not  necessarily  exact  or 
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profound  knowledge;  ability  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  discussion  of  every  topic,  as  it 
comes  up,  something  that  seems  new  and 
fresh,  and  to  do  so  without  pedantry  or 
arrogance,  vulgarity  or  pertness,  without 
insisting  or  persisting;  tact,  or  the  gift  of 
knowing  when,  to  whom,  and  how  to  say 
this  or  that  thing,  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent;  the  royal  gift  of  lan- 
guage that  fits  time,  place,  and  person; 
the  no  less  royal  gift  of  manner  that  sends 
each  word  directly  and  gracefully  to  its 
address:  all  these — not  to  speak  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  qualities— the  excellent 
talker  must  possess. 

The  ready  talker  never  suffers  from 
what  the  French  call  Vespritde  Ve&calier : 
his  clever  things  occur  to  him  while  he 
is  talking,  and  not  on  the  staircase  when 
the  conversation  is  over.  His  wits  are 
always  and  altogether  at  his  command; 
what  he  knows— fact,  argument,  anecdote, 
illustration — is  at  his  tongue’s  end;  what 
he  feels  he  feels  promptly,  and  can  ex- 
press at  once.  He  has  mastered  the  art 
of  conversation  as  defined  by  Lord  Bea- 
consfield — the  art  “to  be  prompt  without 
being  stubborn,  to  refute  without  argu- 
ment, and  to  clothe  great  matters  in  a 
motley  garb.” 

What  is  especially  needed  by  English- 
speaking  persons  is  readiness  with  collo- 
quial English,  the  English  that  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  conversation. 

A man  whose  verbal  resources,  however 
large,  are  not  instantly  available  will  not 
talk  so  well  as  one  who  has  all  the  words 
he  knows  within  call,  comparatively  few 
though  they  be;  but  the  thoroughly  sue* 
cessful  talker  has  at  his  tongue’s  end  ev- 
ery word  he  needs  for  the  conversation  in 
hand.  It  is  only  by  listening  to  good 
talkers  and  by  reading  books  that  repro- 
duce the  language  of  good  talkers  that 
one  can  accumulate  a fund  of  colloquial 
English  ; and  it  is  only  by  practice  in  talk- 
ing that  one  can  be  sure  of  having  the 
fund  he  has  accumulated  ready  for  use. 

What  is  colloquial  English  ? In  what 
respect,  if  in  any,  does  it  differ  from  the 
English  of  the  platform  and  the  pulpit,  or 
from  that  of  books  ? If  there  is  a differ- 
ence, should  it  be  removed  ? Do  we  praise 
a man  when  we  say  that  he  talks  like  a 
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book,  or  an  orator  when  we  say  that  he 
speaks  as  if  he  were  conversing  with  his 
hearers,  or  an  author  when  we  say  that 
he  writes  exactly  as  he  talks  ? 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  spo- 
ken, like  the  best  written  English,  is  that 
which  is  most  free  from  local  or  profes- 
sional peculiarities,  and  conforms  most 
closely  to  the  language  as  used  by  men 
and  women  of  culture. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  collo- 
quial and  other  English  grow  out  of  the 
nature  of  speech  as  distinguished  from 
writing.  One  of  these  suggests  itself  at 
once.  The  language  of  conversation 
should  not  “smell  of  the  lamp,”  but 
should  be,  and  should  seem  to  be,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment.  A man  talks 
his  best,  no  doubt,  on  a subject  with 
which  he  is  familiar;  but  he  should  be- 
ware of  a familiarity  which  keeps  his 
mind  in  the  same  grooves;  he  should  be- 
ware of  speaking  in  sentences  that  bear 
the  marks  of  having  been  framed  in  ad- 
vance, or  in  words  that  sound  as  if  they 
had  been  chosen  with  care.  His  mind 
should  seem  to  be  set  in  motion,  not  by 
reading  or  reflection,  but  by  the  impact 
of  another  mind  upon  his,  or  by  the  oc- 
casion. Even  Sheridan,  who  thought 
out  his  clever  things  for  the  day  before 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  had  to  bring 
them  into  the  conversation  as  if  they 
were  the  fruit  of  the  moment,  and  to  do 
this  successfully  had  to  keep  all  his  wits 
on  the  spring.  Had  those  with  whom  he 
talked  guessed  what  he  was  doing,  his 
charm  would  have  vanished.  Even  as  it 
was,  he  was  accounted  a brilliant  rather 
than  an  agreeable  talker,  for  there  was  a 
hard,  metallic  glitter  to  his  talk,  as  there 
is  to  the  dialogues  in  his  plays.  With 
ordinary  men,  preparation  in  the  matter 
of  language  betrays  itself,  as  all  of  us 
who  mix  much  with  the  social  world 
must  have  noticed.  A person  who  makes 
such  preparation  is,  we  instinctively  feel, 
taking  us  at  an  advantage,  is  like  a host- 
ess who,  having  asked  her  guests  to  take 
pot-luck  with  the  family,  receives  them 
in  full  dress.  We  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
opinions  which  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  formulate  in  advance,  and  the 
originality  of  sayings  which  might  have 
been  copied  from  a book.  The  artificial 
phrase  hides  the  natural  feeling  of  the 
speaker;  he  purchases  literary  excellence 
by  the  loss  of  life  as  well  as  of  truth. 

Preparation  in  the  matter  of  language 
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is,  then,  to  be  discouraged;  but  society 
would  be  duller  than  it  is  if  preparation 
were  made  by  none  of  those  who  are 
“alive  for  the  purposes  of  conversation” 
only.  The  rich  and  varied  life  of  a doc- 
tor, a lawyer,  or  a man  of  business  sup- 
plies him  with  topics  in  abundance;  but 
those  who  lack  such  resources  are  not  to 
be  blamed  if,  before  going  out  of  an  even- 
ing, they  take  a hasty  swallow  of  the  last 
new  book,  or  of  a review  of  the  last  new 
book,  or— if  they  have  not  time  for  that — 
of  the  essence  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
month  extracted  by  a skilful  hand  and  “fla- 
vored to  suit.”  In  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, if  I am  not  misinformed,  “semi- 
nors”  are  held  at  regular  intervals,  at 
which  a clever  woman  coaches  other  clev- 
er women  in  the  political,  literary,  and 
ethical  topics  of  the  day.  Such  “semi- 
nors”  cannot  but  be  for  the  advantage 
not  only  of  the  women  they  prepare  for 
social  ordeals,  but  also  for  the  society 
which  these  women  frequent.  Each  of 
them  will  add  something  of  her  own  to 
the  knowledge  with  which  she  has  been 
crammed,  will  at  least  put  facts  and  ideas 
in  her  own  language,  make  them  her  own 
in  some  way.  This  may  be  done  so  well 
that  one  who  is  not  in  the  secret  is  not 
likely  to  guess  that  each  of  the  women 
with  whom  he  has  been  talking  has  drawn 
the  material  of  what  she  says  from  a com- 
mon stock  provided  at  the  afternoon  con- 
ference. If  the  male  social  being  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  attend  classes  like 
those  attended  by  women,  and  could  get 
as  much  help  from  them  as  women  do, 
what  a start  would  be  given  to  conversa- 
tion—as  regards,  at  least,  the  variety  and 
the  range  of  topics  discussed!  but  inflexi- 
ble masculine  minds  would  perhaps  take 
less  from  the  conductor  of  a “seminor,” 
and  mix  with  it  less  of  their  own,  than 
women  do,  and  would  trust  less  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  for  their  lan- 
guage. The  facts  and  opinions  they  had 
listened  to  might  be  reproduced  in  a ster- 
eotyped form,  and  they  might  lose  more 
in  spontaneity  than  they  gained  in  infor- 
mation. In  conversation  extempore  non- 
sense goes  farther  than  recited  sense. 

The  necessity  of  talking  or  of  seeming 
to  talk  extempore  is  so  strong  that  we 
more  than  pardon  in  a talker  inaccuracies 
of  language  that  would  be  inexcusable  in 
a writer;  we  expect  them,  as  a matter  of 
course;  that  is,  we  expect  such  as  are 

common  in  the  class  to  which  he  who 
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makes  them  belongs.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  faults 
that  may  and  faults  that  may  not  be 
committed  with  impunity.  In  a circle  in 
which  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin  to 
say  ain't  for  isn't  or  aren't , don't  for 
doesn't  would  not  be  noticed;  but  almost 
every  circle  would  look  askance  at  a con- 
versationist who  never  used  me  for  J, 
rvho  for  whom,  never  mixed  singulars  and 
plurals,  never  began  a sentence  in  one 
way  and  ended  it  in  another,  never  broke 
off  in  the  middle  of  what  he  was  saying, 
never  fell  into  slang,  threw  the  accent  on 
a wrong  syllable,  or  expressed  his  mean- 
ing inexactly.  He  who  commits  no  of- 
fence against  the  conventional  rules  of 
the  language  excites  a suspicion  that  he 
must  have  fortified  himself  in  advance 
against  a possible  violation  of  them. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  talkers 
have  existed,  still  exist,  perhaps,  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  expressing  them- 
selves off-hand  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
ease;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  Usually 
the  easy  talker  is  inexact  in  his  English, 
the  correct  one  is  stiff,  is  like  Mr.  Thomas 
Day,  the  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton. 
“ Mr.  Day,”  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  “talk- 
ed like  a book — and  I do  believe  always 
thought  in  the  same  full-dress  style.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  systematic  care  he 
had  early  taken  to  make  himself  master  of 
liis  native  language,  and  to  cultivate  elo- 
quence.” If  Mr.  Day  did  really  talk  as  he 
wrote,  his  conversation  must  have  seemed 
stiff  even  in  the  formal  age  in  which  he 
lived — an  age  which  set  a higher  value 
upon  conventional  proprieties  than  we  do. 

Nowadays,  as  between  two  expressions, 
one  of  which  is  a little  less  idiomatic  but 
a little  less  formal  than  the  other,  the  less 
formal  one,  though  perhaps  vulgar  in  the 
eyes  of  precisions,  will  be  preferred  by 
good  talkers.  It  is  only  in  schools  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  held  by  Dickens's 
Mrs.  General  that  one  is  expected  to  say 
“Come  hither,”  instead  of  “Come  here,” 
“Whence  did  he  come?”  instead  of 
“Where  did  ho  come  from  ?”  “ I go  be- 
cause I want  to ,”  instead  of  “ I go  because 
I want  to  go."  Outside  of  such  schools 
the  language  of  life,  even  though  it  be  not 
high  life,  is  better  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  conversation  than  the  language  of 
books.  In  the  days  of  brocades  and  the 
minuet,  vulgarity  was  a bugbear;  in  the 
days  of  tulle  and  the  polka  glide,  affecta- 
tion and  formality  are  in  disfavor. 
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In  conversation  loose  sentences  are 
preferable  to  periodic  ones.  A periodic 
sentence — that  is,  a sentence  so  formed 
that  it  keeps  the  mind  in  suspense  about 
the  meaning  until  the  very  end — must 
have  been,  as  a whole,  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  before  it  was  uttered ; a loose  sen- 
tence— that  is,  a sentence  that  says  some- 
thing in  the  first  clause  which  is  added 
to,  subtracted  from,  modified,  changed  in 
some  way,  as  the  sentence  goes  on — is 
probably  built  up  word  by  word  as  it  falls 
from  the  lips.  The  latter  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  more  readily  under- 
stood. A reader  can  go  over  a sentence 
until  he  understands  its  meaning  as  a 
whole ; a listener  must  seize  the  meaning 
of  wliat  is  said  at  once,  if  at  all.  Even 
in  sentences  so  short  that  they  would  be 
readily  understood  in  either  shape  a talk- 
er is  more  likely  to  use  the  loose  than  the 
periodic  form.  We  might  naturally  write, 

“ Though  I went  to  town  early,  I had  no 
time  for  shopping”;  but  we  should  be 
more  likely  to  say,  “I  had  no  time  for 
shopping,  though  I went  to  town  early”; 
or,  “I  went  to  town  early,  but  I had  no 
time  for  shopping.” 

The  best  conversation  is  discursive 
rather  than  methodical;  for  the  logical 
development  of  a series  of  thoughts,  or 
even  of  a single  thought,  would  suggest 
that  the  subject-matter,  if  not  the  lan- 
guage also,  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand. It  would  therefore  be  fatal  to 
that  appearance  of  extemporaneousness 
which  is  the  life  of  good  talk,  and  which 
enables  a talker  to  adjust  what  he  says 
to  what  is  said  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Even  when  a man  attempts  to 
convince  the  person  with  whom  he  is 
talking  of  some  truth,  or  to  persuade  him 
to  some  0001*86  of  action,  he  should  take 
care  not  to  be  too  consecutive,  not  to 
press  a point  too  long  or  too  far.  The 
arguments  may  be  as  numerous  and  as 
strong  as  one  pleases,  but  they  should 
not  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  chain  was  forged  beforehand. 
Warmth  is  to  be  expected  from  an  ear- 
nest talker,  but  it  should  seem  to  come 
from  friction  wTith  opposing  views.  Blows 
may  fall  fast,  but  they  should  not  seem 
to  be  dealt  with  malice  aforethought:  the 
drawing-room  should  not  be  turned  into 
an  arena.  One  should  carry  the  day,  not 
by  a regular  siege,  but  by  short  and  sharp 
attacks.  Witness  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  of  Carlyle.  The  English 
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of  conversation  should  be  not  only  the 
product  of  the  moment  as  regards  words, 
sentences,  and  general  arrangement,  but 
the  product,  and  the  best  product,  of  the 
mind  which  employs  it:  it  should  be  not 
only  extemporaneous,  but  individual.  It 
should  flow  straight  from  its  source,  like 
water  from  a spring.  An  author  who 
tries  to  write  in  a pure  and  an  elegant 
style  is  in  danger  of  sacrificing  a part  of 
his  personality  to  his  desire  for  literary 
excellence,  and  none  but  the  best  succeed 
in  putting  the  whole  of  themselves  into 
their  written  work.  From  the  talker 
less  finish  but  more  freshness  is  expected. 
If  he  be  thoroughly  himself,  we  give  him 
full  liberty  to  phrase  his  thoughts  as  he 
will,  sure  that  what  they  lose  in  exact- 
ness and  beauty,  they  will  gain  in  force 
and  raciness.  If  he  says  what  occurs  to 
him  without  thinking  of  his  language, 
his  language  will  be  the  best  he  has  at 
hand.  If  his  talk  is  genuine,  it  will  count 
for  all  it  is  worth. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the 
English  of  conversation  holds  good  of  the 
English  of  addresses  that  are  not  read 
from  a manuscript.  A public  like  a pri- 
vate speaker  should  beware  of  purism  in 
the  choice  of  words,  and  of  artificiality  in 
the  construction  or  the  arrangement  of 
sentences,  or  in  the  manner  of  delivery. 
A doubt  whether  what  is  apparently  ex- 
temporaneous has  been  learned  by  heart 
is  fatal  to  success,  far  more  fatal  than 
faults  in  pronunciation  or  slips  in  gram- 
mar. From  these  even  eminent  orators 
are  not  altogether  exempt.  If  they  were, 
they  might  be  suspected  of  having  pre- 
pared in  cold  blood  what  they  speak  with 
apparent  passion,  and  this  suspicion  would 
become  a certainty  if  they  always  avoided 
on  the  platform  such  mistakes  as  they 
often  fell  into  in  the  drawing-room. 

Between  the  English  of  the  drawing- 
room and  that  of  the  platform  there  is, 
however,  one  important  difference.  A 
speech  being,  as  conversation  is  not,  con- 
secutive in  form,  should  be  so  in  fact. 
Arguments  should  be  presented  in  an  ef- 
fective order,  and  should  support  one 
another,  should  lead  to  a predetermined 
conclusion.  The  line  of  thought  may  be 
illuminated  by  illustrations  and  enliven- 
ed by  anecdote;  but  in  all  speeches  which 
aim  at  anything  beyond  mere  amusement 
there  should  be  a line  of  thought.  For 
a discourse  of  any  considerable  length  it 
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is  usually  wise  to  commit  the  order  of 
thought  to  the  memory,  to  make  up  the 
train,  so  to  speak,  before  starting;  but 
the  couplings  of  the  train  should  never 
be  in  sight.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  more  wearisome,  a speaker  who  ram- 
bles through  the  universe,  with  no  desti- 
nation in  view,  and  no  apparent  reason 
either  for  going  on  or  for  stopping,  or  one 
who  moves  slowly  on  a straight  track 
through  an  arid  region,  counting  the 
mile  stones  as  he  goes  along,  and  point- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  a distant  object 
at  which  the  tribulations  of  the  tiresome 
journey  are  to  cease.  The  best  speaker 
is  he  who  carries  his  hearers  steadily  for- 
ward, so  steadily  that  they  enjoy  the  jour- 
ney, and  are  sorry  when  it  is  over.  Such 
a speaker  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley,  the  old  Con- 
cord minister,  appears  to  have  been. 
“He,”  says  Emerson,  “had  a foresight, 
when  he  opened  his  mouth,  of  all  that  he 
would  say,  and  he  marched  straight  to 
his  conclusion.  In  debate,  in  vestry,  or 
the  lyceum,  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
was  admirable;  so  neat,  so  natural,  so 
terse,  his  words  fell  like  stones ; and  often, 
though  quite  unconscious  of  it,  his  speech 
wa s an  unconscious  satire  on  the  loose, 
voluminous,  draggle-tail  periods  of  other 
speakers.  He  sat  down  when  he  had 
done.” 

Even  a short  after-dinner  speech  should 
have  coherence;  and  it  will  be  all  the 
better  if — like  the  five-minute  speeches 
with  which  Judge  Hoar  year  after  year 
delights  the  Harvard  chapter  of  the  4>  B K 
Fraternity  — it  contain  but  one  original 
idea  clearly  stated,  and  but  one  fresh  story 
well  told. 

In  our  day  the  best  speakers  prefer  col- 
loquial to  declamatory  or  oratorical  Eng- 
lish— the  natural  language  used  in  the 
intercourse  of  daily  life  to  the  artificial 
language  characteristic  of  stump-orators 
a generation  ago.  The  movement  toward 
this  ideal  grows  every  day.  In  Great 
Britain,  indeed,  swelling  and  swollen  pe- 
riods, such  as  Chatham  thundered  forth, 
and  even  Burke  indulged  in  now  and 
then,  are  things  of  the  past.  In  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  hustings,  at  Lord  Mayors’ 
and  Literary  Fund  dinners,  speakers  aim 
to  say  what  they  wish  to  say,  or  to  hide 
what  they  wish  not  to  say,  in  simple  and 
business-like  words.  Their  graces,  if 
graces  they  have,  are  such  as  would 
shine  in  the  social  world.  Their  elo- 
quence, when  they  are  eloquent,  bursts 
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out  as  if  it  came — as  it  might  do  in  so- 
ciety— from  the  subject,  or  from  the  ex- 
citement of  discussion. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  moving  in 
the  same  direction.  Even  stump-speech- 
es are  now  for  the  most  part  addressed, 
in  appearance  at  least,  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  are  couched  in  simple  language. 
Wit  goes  farther  than  declamation  ; a 
homely  illustration  is  more  telling  than 
a poetical  one.  The  American  love  of 
bombast  has  made  way  for  the  American 
love  of  “smartness.”  Fourth  of  July 
fire  crackers  have  outlived  the  pyrotech- 
nics of  Fourth  of  July  orations.  We  still 
praise  ourselves  freely,  as  our  ancestors 
did,  but  we  do  so  with  less  “fuss  and 
feathers.”  At  the  bar  a similar  change 
may  be  observed.  It  is  harder  than  it 
used  to  be  to  “ enthuse”  juries — to  borrow 
a word  which,  like  “hifalutin,”  seems  to 
imply  that  what  was  once  sublime  has  be- 
come ridiculous.  Lawyers  talk  to  twelve 
men  instead  of  “addressing  the  panel.” 
Rufus  Choate,  were  he  to  come  to  life 
again,  would  find  it  difficult  to  win  such 
cases  as  he  did  win,  unless  he  kept  his 
imagination  in  a leash,  shortened  and 
simplified  his  periods,  and  made  his  de- 
livery more  conversational.  Even  in 
orations  on  memorial  days  or  at  college 
festivals  colloquial  English  is  heard;  and 
the  essays  spoken  at  college  Commence- 
ments are  ceasing  to  be  “mere  empti- 
ness.”* In  the  Northern  and  especially 
the  Northwestern  States  the  taste  for  col- 
loquial rather  than  oratorical  English  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  stronger  than  in  the 
South  and  extreme  West;  but  it  is  show- 
ing itself  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  a taste  that  should  be  encouraged  by 
all  who  prefer  the  simple  to  the  ornate, 
the  natural  to  the  artificial,  the  sensible 
to  the  sonorous. 


But  for  the  limitations  as  to  time  and 
space  under  which  epistolary  correspond- 
ence exists,  it  might  be  defined  as  con- 
versation with  the  pen.  The  best  letters 
closely  resemble  the  best  conversation. 
Since,  however,  there  is  almost  always 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  a letter  be- 
fore it  is  posted,  slovenly  expressions  are 
less  excusable  in  it  than  in  what  falls 
from  the  lips;  but  so  many  letters  are 


* Won  Is  applied  by  a critic  of  the  day  to  pas- 
sages in  an  oration  delivered  by  Daniel  Webster  in 
his  Sophomore  year  (1800) — a judgment  with  which 
Mr.  Webster  concurred. 
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written  in  haste  that  we  are  not  shocked 
to  find  in  them  slips  in  English  that 
would  disgrace  a book. 

A letter,  whatever  its  faults  of  expres- 
sion, is  a good  one  if  it  makes  the  reader 
feel  that  the  writer  is  speaking  with  the 
pen  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  not 
composing  something  to  be  read.  When 
we  hear  that  Lady  Duff  Gordon  said,  “I 
never  could  write  a good  letter,  and  un- 
less I gallop  as  hard  as  I can,  and  don’t 
stop  to  think,  I can  say  nothing,  so  all 
is  confused  and  uncorrected,”  we  feel 
sure  that  her  letters  are  agreeable  read- 
ing. When  Swift  writes  to  Lord  Bath- 
urst, “I  swear  your  lordship  is  the  first 
person  alive  that  made  me  lean  on  my 
elbow  while  writing  to  him,  and  by  con- 
sequence this  will  be  the  worst  letter  I 
ever  writ,”  we  expect  to  find  Swift  in 
his  correspondence.  When,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Orrery, 
Swift’s  “noble  biographer,”  made  tran- 
scripts of  his  letters,  “following  regular 
rules  of  composition,”  “adding  chapter 
and  verse  for  model,  and  pointing  out 
the  elegance  of  his  own  conceits,”  we  are 
glad  that  Lord  Orrery  does  not  write  to 
us.  When  we  read  that  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Day — the  man  who  talked  like  his 
own  Sand  ford  and  Merton — were  writ- 
ten as  fast  as  his  pen  could  move,  and 
nevertheless  are  so  rhetorical  as  “to  give 
the  idea  of  their  being  composed  with 
great  care,”  we  are  thankful  that  we  are 
not  obliged  to  read  them. 

What  gives  charm  to  the  letters  of 
Swift,  Chesterfield,  Cowrper,  Gray,  Lamb, 
Byron,  Dickens,  Macaulay, Carlyle, is  their 
air  of  having  been  written  off-hand,  and 
of  being  charged  with  the  writer's  person- 
ality. When  a letter  by  a less  famous 
writer  deeply  interests  strangers,  it  is  be- 
cause the  written  page  puts  them  face  to 
face  with  a human  soul  which  for  once 
has  found  free  and  full  expression.  In 
private  life  almost  every  one  who  has 
many  correspondents  counts  among  them 
one  at  least  whose  letters  have  a personal 
charm,  and  are  as  delightful  as  his,  or 
more  frequently  her,  best  talk.  In  Great 
Britain,  indeed,  it  is,  according  to  De  Quin- 
cey,  in  the  letters  of  cultivated  women 
that  pure  idiomatic  English  survives. 
Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  that  were  ob- 
viously written  for  publication,  or  for  ef- 
fect, or  as  pieces  of  composition,  are  in  no 
proper  sense  letters.  Pope's  famous  pro- 
ductions repel  a reader  who  knows  that 
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they  were  originally  composed,  not  for 
the  person  nominally  addressed,  but  for 
the  public,  and  were  unscrupulously  ed- 
ited before  being  given  to  the  public. 
“Written  for  everybody,”  as  has  been 
said,  “they  interest  nobody.”  Even  Em- 
erson’s letters,  good  as  they  are,  suffer 
from  his  practice  of  copying  them,  or  at 
least  from  our  knowledge  that  he  copied 
them.  Whether  he  expected  them  to  be 
published  after  his  death,  or  wished  to 
make  his  sentences  more  epigrammatic, 
or  to  keep  his  correspondents  from  know- 
ing him  too  intimately —whatever  his  rea- 
son for  taking  such  pains,  the  effect  is  to 
take  from  the  letters  the  freshness  and 
genuineness  of  familiar  talk.  To  get 
nearer  to  Emerson  most  of  us  would  will- 
ingly give  up  the  Emersonian  polish 
which  the  letters  acquired  between  the 
first  draft  and  the  transcript.  The  same 
absence  of  method  which  characterizes 
the  best  conversation  belongs  to  letters. 
Aim  at  the  regular  development  of  a 
thought,  and  your  letter  becomes  a trea- 
tise. Insist  on  a topic  too  long  or  too 
earnestly,  and  your  letter  becomes  a ser- 
mon or  a harangue.  Letters  should 
touch  on  many  topics  rather  than  dwell 
upon  one,  should  suggest  lines  of  thought 
rather  than  follow  one  out,  should  tell  a 
story  in  outline  rather  than  in  detail- 
should,  in  short,  take  much  for  granted 
and  leave  much  to  the  imagination.  A 
letter-writer  cannot  emphasize  or  eke  out 
his  meaning  by  a look  or  a gesture,  as  a 
talker  can  do;  but  he  may,  if  he  knows 
his  correspondent  well,  strike  familiar 
notes,  and  thus,  through  the  association 
of  ideas,  say  much  more  than  appears  to 
be  said.  “A  letter,”  as  Jeannie  Deans 
says,  “canna  look  and  pray  and  beg  and 
beseech  as  the  human  voice  can  do  to  the 
human  heart but  it  can  touch  chords  in 
a heart  it  knows  that  will  vibrate  long. 


We  have  still  to  consider  what  place 
colloquial  English  should  hold  in  books 
and  other  written  compositions. 

That  the  written  language  of  almost  all 
children  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
young  people  differs  widely  from  their 
spoken  language — and  not  at  all  for  the 
better  — everybody  knows.  Everybody 
knows,  too  — everybody,  at  least,  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  language — that 
a difference  almost  as  great,  but  dissimi- 
lar in  origin  and  in  characteristics,  once 
existed  between  the  English  generally 
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talked  and  that  written  by  the  few  to 
be  read  by  the  few.  Not  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  literary  and  the  living 
language  was  ever  so  great  in  English  as 
in  some  other  tongues,  but  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  a marked  distinction  between  the 
two.  The  living  language  was  used  in 
plays  that  were  to  be  performed  before  a 
mixed  audience,  in  poems  that  were  read 
aloud,  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
a few  books,  like  Pilgrim's  Progress , writ- 
ten by  uneducated  men,  and  aimed  at  the 
popular  conscience;  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  authors,  expecting  to  be  read  by 
scholars  only,  used  scholastic  rather  than 
popular  words  and  constructions.  Dry- 
den  wTas,  perhaps,  the  first  prose  author  of 
eminence  who  recognized  the  importance 
of  a mastery  of  living  as  well  as  literary 
English,  and  even  he  had  not  learned  the 
lesson  thoroughly.  “He  had,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “scattered  criticism  over  his 
prefaces  with  very  little  parsimony;  but 
though  he  sometimes  condescended  to  be 
somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in 
general  too  scholastick  for  those  who  had 
yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it 
not  easy  to  understand  their  master.  His 
observations  were  framed  rather  for  those 
that  were  learning  to  write  than  for  those 
that  read  only  to  talk.” 

When , however,  the  reading  public  came 
to  include  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  were  far  from  being  scholars,  writers 
naturally  adapted  themselves  to  the  tastes 
of  the  majority.  It  was  Addison’s  boast 
that  he  had  brought  philosophy  down 
from  the  clouds  and  out  of  the  closet,  and 
had  served  it  with  the  tea  and  toast  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  Swift’s  purpose— achieved 
with  wonderful  success— so  to  write  as  to 
be  readily  understood  by  any  one  who 
could  spell  out  the  words,  or  could  fol- 
low a reader  who  had  spelled  them  out  in 
advance.  Defoe  did  perhaps  even  more 
than  Swift  or  Addison  to  diminish  the  dif- 
ferences between  spoken  and  written  Eng- 
lish. His  writings  are  full  of  words  taken 
from  the  familiar  speech  of  plain  people, 
and  of  slips  of  expression  usual  in  his 
time  with  rapid  talkers,  who  had  more 
mother-wit  than  culture.  Other  writers 
of  Queen  Anne’s  time  followed  in  the 
steps  of  the  masters,  and  soon  the  written 
language  took  the  form  which  it  has  kept, 
in  the  main,  till  the  present  time.  Mod- 
ern English  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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In  one  eminent  contemporary  of  Swift 
the  transition  • from  ancient  to  modern 
methods  of  writing  was  toward  an  orator- 
ical rather  than  a colloquial  style.  Shut 
out  from  Parliament  by  his  mistimed  pol- 
itics, Bolingbroke  wrote  pamphlets  that 
read  like  speeches,  and  that  reached  a 
much  larger  public  than  they  would  have 
reached  as  speeches.  Aiming  to  compose 
periods  that  should  sound  well,  he  eked 
out  his  matter  with  words,  his  eloquence 
with  declamation.  The  influence  of  his 
swelling  sentences,  like  that  of  Pope’s 
rhetorical  couplets,  was  felt  through  the 
eighteenth  century  and  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth, was  felt  by  Gibbon  and  Macaulay, 
as  well  as  by  Burke  and  Johnson.  These 
and  other  writers,  with  all  their  merits, 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  oratorical 
tendency  characteristic  of  Bolingbroke, 
the  tendency  to  be  sonorous  rather  than 
simple,  to  express  themselves  less  like  or- 
dinary human  beings  than  like  a man 
with  a speaking-trumpet  at  his  lips.  Un- 
til a comparatively  recent  date  the  orator- 
ical language  was  still  dominant  in  news- 
papers and  reviews  as  well  as  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  pulpit.  Even  now  there 
are  authors  as  well  as  public  speakers  who 
have,  like  Daudet’s  Academician,  thepa- 
role  a son  d'ophicleide  faite  pour  les 
hauteurs  de  la  chaire. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  influence  of  The  Spec - 
tator , of  Gullivers  Travels , and  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe  lias  been  strongly  felt  by  suc- 
ceeding writers.  Goldsmith  and  Sterne, 
Cobbett  and  Franklin,  carried  on  the 
good  work  begun  by  the  writers  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne;  and  the  stream  of 
tendency  in  written  as  in  spoken  work 
now  sets  toward  colloquial  rather  than 
literary  or  oratorical  English.  Even  De 
Quincey’s  rhetorical  flights— admirable  in 
their  way  as  they  are — find  more  critics 
than  readers  nowadays.  Even  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  is  ashamed — unduly  so,  perhaps — of 
the  paragraphs  in  Modern  Painters  which 
were  praised  on  all  hands  at  their  first 
appearance,  and  now  writes  in  a simpler 
style.  Other  authors  have  taken  pains, 
while  revising  their  works,  to  substitute 
short,  plain  words  for  long  and  unfamil- 
iar ones.  The  reading  public  has,  indeed, 
so  little  taste  for  the  pompous  or  the  pe- 
dantic that  writers  who  have  a weakness 
for  either  try  to  make  amends  by  dropping 
into  slang  now  and  then. 

This  disposition  to  copy  in  books  the 
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faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  English 
of  conversation  is  an  unfortunate  one,  for* 
in  work  which  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  press  vulgarisms  which  are 
common  in  conversation,  and  may  be  par- 
doned in  hastily  written  private  letters, 
have  no  excuse.  A style  can  be  rapid 
without  being  slovenly,  plain  without  be- 
ing low,  and  idiomatic  without  being  pro- 
vincial. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  absence  of  meth- 
od, which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a merit  in 
conversation  and  in  private  letters,  cannot 
but  be  a defect  in  all  writings  which  are 
not  intended  to  reproduce  conversation  or 
letters.  Those  among  Addison’s  Specta- 
tors which  are  most  immethodical  in  ap- 
pearance were  evidently  written  with  a 
definite  purpose,  and  on  a plan  of  their 
own;  with  all  their  variety,  they  have 
unity  of  composition.  Steele’s  papers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  lightness  of  con- 
versation, but  being  deficient  in  method, 
are  collections  of  paragraphs  rather  than 
essays.  Sterne,  who  seems  to  a hasty 
reader  to  have  no  method  in  his  mad  gam- 
bols, assures  us  that  he  constantly  has  the 
end  of  his  journey  in  view,  and  moves 
toward  it  all  the  time,  though  by  a circui- 
tous route.  Not  a few  of  De  Quincey’s 
productions,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with 
every  subject  under  the  sky  except,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  one  the  title  promises  to 
deal  with,  and  are  therefore,  in  spite  of 
their  brilliancy,  irritating  as  well  as  un- 
satisfactory to  every  reader  who  is  not 
content  with  a discourse  on  “matters  and 
things  in  general.”  Emerson’s  want  of 
continuity  does  not  irritate— that  he  could 
never  do— but  it  saddens  and  perplexes 
those  who  want  to  get  somewhere,  or  who 
feel  that  there  is  a limit  to  their  power  to 
assimilate  detached  Orphic  sayings,  how- 
ever profound  in  substance  and  striking 
in  form. 

Are  there  any  other  particulars  in 
which  written  should  differ  from  spoken 
English  ? Should  the  production  of  rhe-. 
torical  paragraphs  such  as  De  Quincey 
plumed  himself  upon,  or  of  “ purple  patch- 
es” such  as  Macaulay  proudly  put  into 
his  work,  be  encouraged  ? Is  the  style  of 
Gibbon  or  that  of  Hume  to  be  preferred  ? 

The  style  of  Johnson’s  Rambler  or  that 
of  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World  $ 
Ruskin’s  later  style  or  his  earlier  one  ? 

George  Sand  somewhere  says  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  write  in  the  familiar  style 
in  which  one  talks  as  it  is  to  write  in  an 
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ornate  and  literary  style,  and  that  each 
has  its  place.  Which,  however,  should 
we  aim  at  by  preference?  Should  we 
strive  to  write  “like  a human  being,”  as 
Bagehot  advises,  or  should  we  array  our 
ideas  in  full  dress,  as  some  authors,  it  is 
said,  do  their  persons  before  taking  up  the 
pen  ? 

This  question  has  been  well  answered 
by  an  Irish  novelist  and  by  a great  French 
critic.  “The  writing,”  says  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  “which  has  least  the  appearance 
of  literary  manufacture  almost  always 
pleases  me  the  best.”  “ S’accoutumer,” 
writes  Sainte-Beuve,  ecrire  comme  on 
parle  et  comme  on  pense,  n’est-ce  pas  deja 
se  mettre  en  demeure  de  bien  penser?” 

The  language  of  books  should,  then,  be 
in  the  main  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion ; but  it  should  not  be  that  of  poor  con- 
versation. An  author  who  undertakes  to 


write  as  he  talks  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  the  faults  and  defects  of  conversa- 
tion while  retaining  its  excellences.  In 
the  effort  to  be  natural  he  should  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  incorrect  or  vulgar; 
in  his  disdain  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  he 
should  not  be  betrayed  into  slipshod  Eng- 
lish; but  his  purpose  should  be  to  write 
as  he  talks  in  his  best  moments— a pur- 
pose not  easy  to  carry  out,  as  every  one 
who  has  tried  is  painfully  aware,  but 
worth  all  the  trouble  it  costs.  To  write 
as  we  talk  in  our  best  moments  is  to  write 
simply,  naturally,  sincerely;  to  subordi- 
nate manner  to  matter,  sound  to  sense; 
to  abjure  exaggeration  in  every  form,  in- 
tellectual or  emotional.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  will  what  we  write  be  the  exact  and 
complete  reproduction  of  what  we  think 
and  feel  in  our  sanest  and  most  fruitful 
moments. 


RUSSIAN  BRONZES. 

BY  CLARENCE  COOK. 


ACCORDING  to  the  general  opinion, 
the  story  of  art  in  Russia  might  be 
told  in  as  few  words  as  go  to  the  tradi- 
tional chapter  “On  Snakes  in  Ireland” 
contained  in  a history  of  that  country 
oftener  referred  to  than  seen.  Although 
of  late  years  there  has  appeared  some  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  art  in  Russia  may  have  gone  too 
far,  yet  few  persons  could  be  found  who 
would  pretend  to  a personal  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  those  few  seemed  to  consider 
its  existence  a matter  of  little  importance. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition in  Philadelphia  it  is  likely  that 
the  name  of  hardly  a single  Russian 
painter  or  sculptor  had  been  heard  of  by 
our  home-staying  Americans,  and  even 
our  travelled  countrymen  had  been  little 
attracted  by  the  few  specimens  of  Russian 
art  they  might  have  chanced  to  meet  with 
outside  of  Russia  herself.  At  the  World’s 
Fair  held  in  London  in  1862  less  than 
fifty  painters  were  represented  in  the 
Russian  department  by  seventy-eight  pic- 
tures, while  there  were  no  sculptors  of 
importance,  and  among  the  few  bronzes 
shown,  those  of  Lieberich  were  the  only 
ones  worth  naming. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
collection  of  bronzes  exhibited  was  far 
superior  to  that  shown  in  London,  both 
in  the  number  and  the  importance  of  the 
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pieces.  For  some  reason,  best  known  to 
the  authorities,  these  bronzes  were  not 
placed  in  the  Russian  art  exhibit  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  but  in  the  Main  Hall  of  the 
Exhibition,  along  with  Russian  manufac- 
tures, and  as  this  was  one  of  the  least  in- 
teresting departments  of  the  Centennial, 
the  bronzes  received  much  less  attention 
than  they  deserved. 

In  our  own  Exhibition,  Russian  paint- 
ing was  hardly  so  well  represented  as  it 
was  in  London ; and  few  of  the  contrib- 
utors were  distinguished  artists.  There 
were  the  marines  of  M.  Ivan  AYwazowski, 
and  Semeradski  and  Verestchagin  wTere 
at  least  represented  in  name,  though  the 
works  they  sent  were  not  characteristic. 
But  Brulloff  and  Ivanoff,  Jacobi  and  Ma- 
kovski,  artists  greatly  in  repute  among 
their  countrymen,  whatever  outsiders  may 
think  of  them,  were  not  present  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  without  them  and  a dozen 
others  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  school — if  school  there  be — since  for 
that  we  need  the  names  that  stand  highest 
to  serve  as  a starting-point  for  criticism. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a sagacious 
observer  that  the  art  of  Russia  has  fol- 
lowed with  faithful  steps  the  remarkable 
evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  her  lit- 
erature. “ In  less  than  fifty  veal's/’  says 
the  Vicomte  E.  M.  de  VogiiA  Russian 
literature  has  swung  round  rapidly  from 
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the  aristocratic  elegances  and  the  roman- 
tic ideals  of  a Pushkin  or  a Lermontoff 
to  the  unhealthy  analysis,  the  rude  real- 
ism, often  coarse  and  often  powerful,  of 
the  productions  of  our  own  time.  In 
the  same  way  the  new  art  betrays  in  its 
strong  predilection  the  fundamentally 
democratic  genius  of  the  race.  The  wit, 
the  gayety,  the  delieate  qualities  that  have 
made  the  fortune  of  genre  painting  in 
France,  are  here  almost  unknown.  The 
soul  of  Russia  is  epic  and  lyric.  To-day 
it  is  the  epopee  of  the  poor  and  the  hum- 
ble that  wins  favor.  The  latest -come 
among  the  painters  and  those  most  en- 
joyed by  the  public  are  those  who  inter- 
pret life  with  sad  and  bitter  strokes;  the 
scenes  and  the  persons  which  they  love 
to  paint  speak  to  us  of  a resigned  fatalism 
or  of  a dumb  revolt;  we  feel  that  their 
pencils  translate  the  pages  of  Dostoievski 
or  of  Nekrassoff.  Their  humorists  have 
the  heavy  hand ; they  force  the  note, 
and  easily  become  vulgar.  That  which 
shocks  us  most  in  their  rude  natures,  too 
rapidly  ripened  by  civilization,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  politeness— in  the  old  and  true 
sense  of  that  word ; it  is  replaced  here  by 
a sombre  energy  of  expression  and  man- 
ner. The  painters  of  want  and  suffering 
are  dramatic  because  they  are  evidently 
sincere;  they  are  not  amusing  themselves 
with  playing  variations  upon  an  art 
theme.  Those  who  study  nature  regard 
her  with  a deep  penetrating  sentiment, 
not  always  found  in  the  same  measure 
among  our  French  masters.” 

When  we  turn  to  the  art  of  sculpture 
we  find  that  within  its  own  limits  it  has 
shown,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
same  characteristics  as  painting;  there  is 
the  same  want  of  artistic  feeling,  of  ima- 
gination, of  poetic  interpretation  of  na- 
ture; the  sculptors  are  satisfied,  as  the 
painters  are  satisfied,  with  reporting  as 
directly  and  as  veraciously  as  possible 
what  passes  before  their  eyes. 

No  more  than  elsewhere  has  sculpture 
in  Russia  attempted  to  rival  painting  in 
the  representation  of  a wide  field  of  hu- 
man life.  But  sculpture,  as  sculptors  un- 
derstand it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in 
Russia,  since  the  word  is  thought  to  be 
of  too  great  dignity  to  be  applied  to  the 
bronzes,  for  example,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering; and  with  few  exceptions  these 
bronzes  represent  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  this  field  of  art  that  has  been 
reached  in  the  country.  M.  de  Vogue 
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gives  several  reasons  for  this  poverty  of 
production.  That  there  is  no  marble  in 
Russia,  or  so  little  that  it  may  fairly  be 
said  there  is  none,  which  is  one  of  M.  de 
Vogue’s  reasons  for  the  absence  of  sculp- 
ture, seems  to  us  of  small  importance,  for 
there  is  no  marble  fit  for  the  sculptor’s 
use  in  any  country  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose 
is,  that  marble  cannot  be  safely  employed 
for  work  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  so  rigor- 
ous a climate;  it  chips  and  scales  under 
the  intense  cold.  Such  statues  as  there  are 
in  the  public  squares  and  imperial  plea- 
sure-grounds have  to  be  boxed  up  every 
autumn;  but  this  is  an  insufficient  pro- 
tection, and  they  are  gradually  destroyed 
by  the  climate.  Then,  again,  the  ortho- 
dox religion  prohibits  the  reproduction  in 
the  churches  of  the  human  figure  in  the 
round,  though  bass-reliefs  are  allowed ; 
and  this  takes  away  a large  field  from  the 
sculptors,  which  in  every  other  European 
country  they  have  cultivated  to  great  prof- 
it. And  besides  the  veto  of  the  Church, 
there  is  the  veto  of  the  state.  Until  a late 
period  the  government  refused  to  permit 
the  employment  of  bronze  for  the  statues 
of  persons  in  civil  life.  That  material 
was  reserved  for  the  sovereign  and  for 
a few  of  the  more  illustrious  generals  of 
the  army. 

Without  doubt  the  bronzes  exhibited 
first  in  this  country  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  later, 
with  important  additions,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Messrs.  Tiffany  in  New  York,  are 
the  most  interesting  contributions  made 
by  Russia  to  the  domain  of  sculpture. 

The  tendency  of  Russian  painting  in  our 
day  toward  subjects  drawn  from  contem- 
porary home  life,  and  the  disposition 
shown  to  a morbid  and  gloomy  view  of 
the  aspects  of  society,  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
sculpture  we  are  considering,  while  it 
too  is  almost  wholly  contemporaneous 
in  its  choice  of  subjects,  differs  strikingly 
from  the  painting  in  that  its  most  marked 
characteristic  is  the  cheerfulness,  we  may 
almost  say  the  gayety,  with  which  it  de- 
picts th©  life  of  the  people.  The  beau- 
tiful pastoral  pictures  of  Count  Tolstoi, 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  writer, 
have  the  indelible  impression  they  leave 
upon  the  mind  quickened  and  renewed 
by  these  frequent  glimpses  of  the  peasant 
life : the  truth  of  the  writer  is  reflected  in 
the  truth  of  the  sculptor. 
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visits  mod*  by.  tli#, nttikKty  -dairiqi,  where  The  chain  armor,  the'  head deappingry  of 
he  laid  up  u rich  store  of  native  subjixuv  the  horse.  the  bow  o;^t'  Oir  stamped  leather 
next  to  those  of  Fremret  dif  henf  lidt/cs  wc  — all  thrsno  dsdaifs  aye  %&rked  op  wtOi 
have*  in  sculpture  of  Eastern  life.  Lam-  cure,  and  are  so  well  designed  ;-J ini  treat 
cere  ^ however  most  at  home  in  Russian  ed  wi f 1 1 such . ‘.^ii"l ptoi i •- filing.  ihai 
■-subjects,  -*>r,  we  may  say  it  in  by  them  •'  they  add  greatly  .to  the.  plvkmr&'gtevn.  by 
that  he  iic.st  repr»^ciiied  liuie,  'Next  id  the  group  :as  a whole.  The  same  judg* 
io^poriiiure;  for  the^atfoj  her  of  \tk  flgimwr  noeiflr  may  he  pas^tit  up»m  tiny  jg^jul 
and,  ibe  v&vix*t$  of  ^j&i’xpivfr.  group  - by motile  thc«ughi  to  he  t i ^ 

shins;  in  hifc-.f-i t’k>ssaok  >^hfidr«  watering  ’ Ht^ww^dr; 

the  study  of  , nature.  Itearo^?*  It  represent  one  of  iii'4'lfe'ftiic 
is  very  dt>ser  and  rh  * souse  of  rcaUiy-  figures  in  Russian;  history.  *r:Ji<>  at  the 
Strongly  common *>n fed.  One  of  thf  men  close  -a  tin*  boUte.  still  holds  rite  sbuul 
quietly  smokeshis  pipe  while  hi*  horse  avd  rtaftethough  wit h weary  lui'iuhs,  and  u 
drinks  AnMlwr.  a ynuugrr  man,  draws  frame  faint  with  the  fierce  hibce**  oj  th<* 
his  rein  as  he  talks ; his  .horse  has  laid  dHimU-d  tUi)\  Ills  armor  h bait  covered 
enough.  . More  spirited  in. action; hut  the  bv  **  ft^gnilVauit  m unite,  >tiit  with  one 
note  .ivot:.f^ced  beyoiid  the .' . p ‘ ■ .' -4ii^€t-.-.li vt-.  holds  the.  great  Irapher 
of  fidelity  to  ii&usvc*,  is  the  *‘  OircaM'an  in  his  arms,  eiubraciiig  it>  and  huh  lading 
driving  it  Herd  of  Wiki  Horses.'’  ik-  .••his  hehnHyd  .head  in  its  folds.  The  h.<rv 
wears  the  fez  qf  Astrakhan,  tiv^  shOrt  gttv  ' he  is  it  rnagnificeht  vrcat  ufef  reirurid 
h?s§jdered  jacket, and  the  full  Wllrti  •-  mg  U?  by  his;  rich  InOilkc 

boots? and  carries  before  him  oh  ){^;^|r  torf&hipf  fifane  foul  t4lf  of  ihe  Amiuhv 
4ltete>w.tes  little  son,  vr  \iriifo&v§  ihk  steto  that  Vmlrifaz- 

with  brave  tedighi  Lancere's  brojv^  This  tepb.te  gixViipyanct  thy  X:||>ritch n ike. 
unite  h large  flow ing  prelu rescue  eba>in>  '«  . tire  lia+ijr  seen  from 

fciikm  with  a mmiuenes*;  'of  ..detail  in  »<;-  him  core's . h an  da  that  verge  o.u  the  midge 
cosKOT-tes,  earned  to  a high  point  of. me  aative  in  sentirneni  or  Ure  romantic  in 
chauicai  finish,  vidmfV;yrt  the  treatment,  y The  rest  of ^ his  subjects  an* 

artistic  accent  SoinoUdog  of  this  may  drawii  from  I he  actual  life  .of  Russia  in 
he  discyagied  in  thcr  ftgilW  erf  hutented  Oiik  own  timfc  He  has  designed  a few* 
mau-ut  arias,  ^ ^ f J' t -: ‘^cikof i jg* Iif4 e ^ •>  ■ hand  boll 

we  reprodneo.  The  OpnteVnol  e were  a which  has  been  a great;  favorite.  ;».>  it  i*, 

useful  aoiJ  prctl.jv  A little  Rusitah 

the  CScuol  10  torry  nut  hiV:  i ih  bis  shu  t an <1  ^ lag  Iu;t; 

ipjg  ti|>  the  growi ng  .j^o woF df ;•  bure  Icgs^wd  f^ct/is  uuiuidjffil  pu  top 

The  group  of  lioi*se  uhd  hrw$c-  it/;  a hay -cock,  with  ^ ^hi>H.diawHed:^ 
is?'  1 il  sjd Hty&ud •hihyin  Ktfle  ^d  m bis  hand.  Hit* \Vm:gl  \tlni  ;;Jk::|i6tl/ ' 

a.  monuinonOd,  oir ; but.  it  is  made  for  a hid  in  the  shadow  of  his  list;  he  seems 
!!ca»'  uisf-ssMhh*  — proml  of  hi*',  achievemeut  in  efitnUing  this 

All  r«“fMh  Suis-iit?*i  u»  it  tiugev-nnh'1  JCpnt  Blanc  of  a hayvcdrff> 


Prv>»r.'  fir'  bri.i.i*,  1>y  Pr^f^-Vuc 
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claws.  "But  lifts  of  filfisB  is 

$o  weeded  to  tlte  «pir>;t  pf  pee.-. 

:&<mim?}\  t ; iri e 1 urn bjkrJiijf  ill.  $&i e 

biwH*  (Uh  i^pressiyeu^  of  lm  Acliw  ami 
that  we  tla  * ncil  'quarrel  /#  l-l  h-  :jji 
it  & ii^rfectiy  iije  its  place,  yjpii  in ,'tw.  way 
ia^rfere^  wiui  thv 

tfrtifcthiui  t<»  convey.  TH!s  is  gthe  rugged 
Bu^iaii /l>cmv?  uiitl  BaCye  hi  nisei  h ihougli 
jijbs  method*  wece  ifafTcmih  would  ffopfi' 
been  quick  to  recoirniae  the  truth  to  ua- 
tuve  in  Lielu?.i‘i'cVs  portrait.  It.  must  he 
noted  iu  passing  lit  at  with  Li^i^rich,  as 
with  Bury  i)» ere  is  iitV  trace  ot ifa e ciu  omvv 

LituiO}v«oiH^Utjra^ ristf o- ve-ii - ' 

ers  upd ^ m a liumkii 

ideuteni  with  Wmlv  Htihjciit.  If  B&rye 
mu$l  Ia:-  allowed  to  show  a more  imagina- 
tive <?au^e^tJK>U  i«  liis  groups 

than  Llci^iirli  hus  ulti'u  n ed  u>,  |(t&  ir>  a l 
way*  wiUmi  ifao  Built*  ieidity,  jaujtl 
Li^bciMi'U  kuows  ;e>.  well  as  Burye  how  m 
he  luctucc^pje  wiilujoi  tducliiuir  upotv  fta^ 
biihich  gftm.nd. 

Tf;»c  gmttp of  tfaa  Saumyefl  with  ihewiri- 
dwe  team; uIhc-Ij.  we  rej? rik! ti ee*  i i as,  p d e~ 
l%bif iU  f i^ediiiin  sfawi .siuise  of  k n# viniwtii-*- 
jthe  ;.: j^dge ; ' • iliO'  ‘tackle  so 

m ; the  fcvni  1 trig  Lajp* 
givrij rig  TifS  team  v iiiri  tfijtriv 
3 tfcfej  ,‘ >V i 1 1 h fat'an 1 tow wt  av  l »<#e  iriss 
rind  #ri  4vV  to  (by  iif<*  j^j)d  plriy  of  ifa* 
whole  group,  Mhuy  as  we  1m  ve 

m -Mife*  kuemwe  do  nut  tiro  of  it.  Other 

iipures  fay  .Etefaeribfa  are  those  of  v'rip|ei> 
pea$&  vi  14 • $k>iug  iv  U 1 e bay  held  uioririfavd 
riu  futni  hdri&es  and  wiilt  *in  their 

ri?rii  is . a pi^^T^sofc  -in  J&'f  prr^rfateU/  Wr.fc 

iVH.a  ut  ^t.  Peters hargy  ' His  s}><:*<*i*<!  v*:c  already  rnei{Uorrt?<l  Uc/  hurUtug  s>/<*ar\s 
cciiuncer  tics  in-  i|es<griiuc  enM»utli>  and  'rfavre  j.l»e  hv.H'"e  «rr  th<  -»>r  Un*  ri*x  mu- 
l.MintUVM  M/i-ncs..  Hts  flgi.uv.!S, -of  men  are  been  vanghk  and  is  <|h>wm  fay. the  Inriitcr 
jtot  without  spirit,  hut  they  iue  subordi-  n*  Ifae  hounds  <dn»  of  lliv-se  trunriug 
mit.^d  to  the  anmvals  with  which  they  are  semn-s  i>  yeri  sfiiHtriil:  the  huntcc  aige^ 
gcotiped.  as  in  tfay  '";v  W.ril f ^ 0 ivtii* * M the  bin  hm'nc  lo  a frill  gnifap  and  gi vg#  irinv 
k ' HaredfTunit V the  the  1 ' Eight  the  nun , • I he  dogs,  strain i ng  uveiy 

W'ith  a tfawi-r;  ami  tfaq  #r Fox  Uuut,^  At  have  roiin*  hp  Wjlh  the  woli,  The  group 

ThPariyss  the  tiriest  e^rirri ptas  y»f  JiieWvich  iuriiaatse  riml  °?  ' it,  In 

ftr# tin?  dvU’iriga  t , lutivever,  %ibtewclnfe^hiripi; 

lioiial k<cm  :?m?  the  “Shiniruig  Bear/  thfa?  rat(u*v  iimct  in' action, 
fau’tor  the  most  rerun Hahm  or  sev«-?al  of  Tin;  narnns  of  G'riUehrdV,  of  P.^f’iM.*, 
lie  avtihb.v  gi*o»rjH  in  wlordi  Uh.%  anun;d  j^inoiifUf.  arid  ?vn(*s  lm\M  aiat  perln.ipK 

ptkyri  h pciiriripitl  pact  X>*efaei,fcljf>  likri  J*c)icheri  fj;ri  utrich  i ii^tfiictUVn ; ri,v.yt.h<d-^ 

I.aiK:et*(*  earfi-rs  a»i«iuh*nc;.ss..ol  nnislr  f;ir:  havi  u»e tMioi.icd,  bill  they  si. and  jrir  work 
fan!  with  fauu  u is  h^s  seen  m fain-  neeesso-  t/f  ihueh  anri<lip  nu*rn.  ami  tlnhr  HrvlyVjcts. 
nes  rhn.n  tii  the  sufaKi.-*HU*M  of  his  wrwk.  tu*»*  so  v^o-nf.iu  1 1 Koss/an  anh  m*  ‘‘hurae- 

ttc  giv^S'  t&io'fe  'tlrii  faM^fk  t^vi^tic  rif  t Ify : li f at • 4i U i it f;  w# 

tfegv  with’ fis^  hjtte*  vrinklf^^  h^vg^tndfe^  ibetu  dk  winrh  jdtWfiWS 

he  shriws.  us  trip  Ijoriy  >StruyutLr^  rif  his  Wc  have tUiyhgfty‘c  k povvjt  Ti*t5Se 

factg  tlrir  rif  bis  c^uel  .j^ictrUrfeSt  ’riif.  Kus^iati  iriV  fown  a 


“iTTANPIM;  UfvxOi.  * 

Form  rir?  ptoiti®  % t?rof^>«r.‘  ttVr.f«rlck 


mm  t&%  B&0NZ&5 


*S  orntTnt>rgy  ” — Fhwn  ibn  Bron** 'hr  t-aru-aru. 


.sort  *>f  «t4Tt»«0Htarv  at*  at  fh«  tv  He 


tjicfcUBsi  Jiiw 

i/i#  ttfwut  infants  imd  jit » h«-  i«;*M  (li*suu-i.*';'itr  ii>M  iK 

'•>  *■  ii'ui  in  ft  > I »i « »>  ;*i  »d Ton rttudn »*•  f;  wd.bdist  !».:;•<.  Tlu  > . ( -*  r-,<  !;.-!•  >■>(  tin--  ■-.■in 

{WrUMidiMi!-  til  Itf-  . >f  }*;-!•  tii.in  iHri’fd  imti-  Hjtir  t - 1 > *■  h>  ! f of.it  - ,:  in jffi l o irt-j  I >;.•.) 

stfip's  >.»?  iif.\  ftut.o-KaV  sfmn-A  iv  . Hu*.  y.i. 

tis&  Finkyndei*  and  Ill's  Uit<  vxlmt?l~4li»vft**(*  feiiiv'tsrtU* 

liamft  t >4  at  earl  drawn  1>y  a marie 

J'miV  t.W>ts  i\\  her  *ids\  The  loi-kiml.  tir'  d .,»•.•  «•!  n jt<*-  • - •’  iH>  JiV  ;.'■•**•  ■ -o  .« •• . • - ■>( 

otit  wUfi  work,  add  tW#  fiitswiun  a'r-ojr#?*.,  A)jHar  Utv 

feting  from  too  mtu-li  tlnnl;.  i-.  -;.!>>■>•  tfm  ^itnauall  km  A >vs  i-  | 

wife,  veh*>.- iV  dfistnjr,  turns  round  ami  of  'ftirk'nlb  P*i*« 

Co  Qie  . 
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with  one  who  has  read  the 
Russian  story  * tel  I era  than 
with  one  who  knows  no- 
th ing\  even  by  hearsay,  of 
Russian  peasant  life;  but  it 
would  be  felt  in  some  degree 
by  all  unsophisticated  peo- 
ple, and  by  children,  and  by 
all  those  whose  notions  as  to 
what  art  may  do  and  what 
it  may  not  do  are  not  too  set 
to  admit  of  expansion. 

We  confess  to  a great  lik- 
ing for  Gratchoff,  another 
professor  in  the  Academy, 
but  of  whom  we  can  learn 
no  further  particulars.  He 
shows  m a variety  of  types — 
Cossacks,  Circassians,  Bashi 
Bazouks,  peasants  of  Lit 
tie  Russia,  Kamlehatku. 
Lapps,  and  Esquimaux,  and 
treats  his  subjects  in  the 
spirit  of  anecdote.  Here  a 
mounted  Bashi-Bazouk,  who 
lias  lassoed  a cow,  prepares 
to  give  the  pursuing  owner 
a warm  greeting  with  his 
pistol ; here  a Cossack  says 
farewell  to  his  wife,  who 
lightly  springs  to  the  sad- 
dle-bow, and  strains  her 
strongly  in  his  arms;  an- 
‘seend  a steep  hill  side;  the 
in  front  of  her  husband, 
trusts  the  rein  to  the  careful  horse,  hold- 
ing it  lightly  in  her  hand,  while  her  hus- 
band. clasping  her  waist  with  one  arm, 
points  out  something  on  the  plain  below, 
an  accordion;  another  passes  Or  peasants  of  Little  Russia— pretty  pas- 
flask  to  the  driver,  who,  [oral  bits  of  life:  he  sits  at  her  side  as  she 
while  he  drives  his  horses  at  spins,  and  embracing  her  with  one  arm, 
urns  round  to  receive  it.  holds  her  free  hand  against  his  breast, 

Pose ne  are  workers  in  the  while  he  whispers  sweet  nothings  in  her 
teir  groups  of  peasants  have  ear,  her  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure ; 
l.uess  and  unstrained  pathos,  here,  again,  he  lies  full  length  on  the 
n grants  to  the  Amoorv  shows,  ground  and  looks  up  into  her  face  as  she 
f poor' travellers  preparing  to  sits  hi  his  side  smiling  down  upon  him, 
the  night  — the  horses  mu  hue  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Gratehoif  has 
the  wagon  with  its  tent-like  tried  his  hand  too  at  animals  r some  jiret- 
d people  resting,  the  grand-  ty  kittens,  and  a fine  dog,  a pointer,  are 
us  hoots  oil  and  hi>  fur  cap  his,  and  a sturgeon  lying  upon  a block  of 
ud,  the  grandmother  watch-  rock-crystal  for  ice;  white  bears, loo  — one 
j grandson,  who  in  his  turn  attacks  a sea-lion  ; mi  Esquimau  hunts  the 
nattier  getting  out  materials  seal;  aKamtehatkan  makes  his  two  curly 
from  tier  store  ; one  of  the  little  dogs  'ask"  for  a fish.  Such  are  the 
i cutting  wood,  a uother  draw-  glimpses  the  artist  gives  us  into  a life  of 
There  is  a charm  in  a group  which  few  records  come  to  us.  The  Cos- 
ich  may  perhaps  be  stronger  sacks  and  Tim*  os  of  Gratchotf  are  full  of 


BABY  WASHING  HIS  JCMNNG-JACK. 
From  the  Bronze  by  KameneUy 


RUSSIAN  BRONZES. 


fire*  dashing*  along  In  pursuit,  shooting  of  this  ‘bronze. 


at  the  enemy  from  behind  their  horses,  looking  up  with  plraseii  earnestness  at 
sheathing  tour  swords  after  victory,  with  the  ohiy  modei  of  bis  boy.  vo  which  he  is 
the  enenriyTs  rider  less  horse  in  tow.  It  Jii*>  giving  (lie  Iasi  touches.  lie  ||  a 
will  be  seen  that,  taken  together,  these  you  tig  man'wifli  Ati,e-xpre,s«i.vei  face,  and 
bronzes  present  a varied  picture  of  out-of  a dark,  earnest  ej\b  We  canmd  leUrn 
door  lifmm  the  vast  empire.,  and  make  ui  yrbcUier  ho  b#a  iir^^jufeeci jfc$rk; 
acquainted  With  many  strange  and  inter-  of  conseqti^ie^;-  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
eating  type*,  will  dp  so,  for  the  present  work  Im*;  on- 

;tii$  e^jzy  and  vitality  enough  set  up  a dpieii 
4 4 Baby  washing  hr*  J Um phig- Jack/ ? was  modern  sculptors.  It  is  life  that  Genii' • 
born  in.  and  after  studying  in  tht  \h#tg  would  - evolve-- life,  supple  nio^e- 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  ment,  the  consenting  play  of  smisele  ami 
where  he  took  the  great  j»ri #_\  wejH  to  Will,  Beauty  does  not  as  yet  tempt  him ; 
Florence,  He  is  not  associated  with  to  hin^  as  to  the  vest  of  liie  eoimtrymcii, 

jeet*  Rii^stan,  but  lias  j'UtlieV-  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  are  ptvlV  tvoi. 

hrmighi-  hack  from  Italy  a liking  tor  aspecls  of  the mie  nature,  which  ihe  arii^t 
■jffiriih?'  *>f  a dpniestie  and  fan  - regard*  tyiith  the  uttUfferenee-  of 

iunteitig*  her  aior. 
aa 

AtW^tv7:  a 'fmiioiftin . 
grWitp  M '’Vwci;  chib 
dreh,  etc, t etc.'  QuF 
illustration  show^ 
h i fa  at  his  best . : bivt 
oven  A!iii]ers . 
dever  hath!  cannot 
do  justice  to  the 
modelling.  of  the 
fl esli%  at  once  so  sof  t 

and  40  }>Hh  * iM 

baclc ■> nf  child 

is 

, Thccc  ts  i 
rich  feeling  alight 
this  ; vyprkv- it 
size  ’ ■ of  J ifn  V—  |J$$f  5 
brakes  iiipM  hiOvF 
Wt  i)r# » 1 igs  al>i  >i  \t  h: 

]po  k yf eak  ;*  ;T)  ate 
is  r^>h^:  bf  that  pet 
tlneys  m the  treat 

trihiiy  of!  rhF  vypcksv 
of  the  iiiodcrn  iVai 
iaii  ^hopi.  /wliefifs 
nodonbt,  $£bmeh>ky 
got  hih  lUre/diom 
AVuong  all  these* 
works  perhaps  the 
only  one  that  gives/ 
prtfWiisy  of  '.my  im- 
priruini  addition  io 
the  ilfeW  Of  modern 
wnilpthre  fe  the 
‘vBioher, ' * byOentfr 


wmm 


gTJ«i|>li  of  *li«  artist 

stands /by  tJ>i’  ?i<ie. 
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MODERN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  F.  C.  BEACH,  PII.B. 


njlHE  extensive  practice  of  amateur  pho- 
X tography  at  the  present  time  as  an 
aid  in  many  pursuits  pertaining  to  art, 
and  also  solely  as  an  amusement  and  rec- 
reation, must  be  attributed  to  the  marvel- 
lous discoveries  and  improvements  made 
since  the  time  of  Daguerre. 

A few  years  ago,  just  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  process,  when  the 
wet  or  collodion  process  was  in  use,  to 
be  an  amateur  photographer  required  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  a 
large  amount  of  practical  experience; 
added  to  this  was  the  annoyance  of  stain- 
ing the  clothes  and  fingers  with  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

A photographic  pleasure  trip  in  the 
country  in  those  days  involved,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  burdensome  camera  and  equip- 
ments, the  carrying  of  bottles,  chemicals, 
and  paraphernalia  for  setting  up  a dark 
chamber  or  tent  in  the  field,  since  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  picture  out  imme- 
diately after  an  exposure  had  been  made. 
Unless  special  precautions  were  taken  in 
regard  to  the  strength  and  temperature  of 
the  solutions,  no  satisfactory  results  could 
be  obtained.  In  consequence  of  these 
hinderances  the  practice  of  the  process 
was  largely  confined  to  the  studio,  where 
the  conveniences  for  rapid  manipulation 
were  ready  at  hand.  Various  processes 
were  invented  for  preparing  plates  in  a 
dry  state,  that  they  might  be  utilized  in 
the  camera  at  the  convenience  of  the  oper- 
ator. But  the  manipulation  required  in 
making  them  was  tedious,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plates  decreased. 

The  next  advance  to  be  noted  was  the 
introduction  of  the  sensitive  salts  directly 
with  collodion,  flowing  the  latter  upon 
the  plate  and  drying  the  sensitive  film. 
Plates  thus  coated  were  as  sensitive  as 
those  prepared  by  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess, and  at  the  same  time  retained  their 
sensitiveness  for  a long  period.  This 
process,  termed  the  “collodion  bromide 
emulsion  process,"  was  brought  to  a high 
state  of  perfection  in  this  country  through 
an  extensive  line  of  experiments  carried 
on  in  187G-7  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton, 
of  New  York,  an  amateur  photographer, 
and  the  present  President  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  American  Institute, 
who  also  proposed  aud  used  the  soda  de- 
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veloper  now  generally  employed  on  gela- 
tine plates. 

Coming  now  to  the  process  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  which  plates  of  lightning  ra- 
pidity and  excellent  keeping  qualities  are 
prepared— a process  which  has  revolution- 
ized all  previous  methods — a brief  sketch 
of  its  origin  and  of  the  authors  who  were 
instrumental  in  perfecting  it  will  doubt- 
less be  interesting.  While  Pontevin  and 
others  suggested  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a 
medium  for  holding  sensitive  salts,  it  was 
not  until  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  in  September, 
1871,  published  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  the  results  of  some  of  his 
experiments  on  the  combination  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  with  gelatine  that  a new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  preparation  of 
sensitive  plates. 

His  formula  at  once  proved  to  be  prac- 
tical, and  was  taken  up  and  perfected  by 
other  scientific  men.  Dr.  Maddox,  it 
should  be  added,  was  an  enthusiastic  am- 
ateur photographer,  residing  in  London, 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  prac- 
tice of  microscopy  and  the  use  of  photog- 
raphy in  connection  therewith.  The  new 
sensitive  compound,  though  no  more  sen- 
sitive to  light  than  others  previously  pub- 
lished, had  the  merit  of  being  easily  pre- 
pared, and  of  retaining  its  sensitive  quali- 
ties for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  in 
this  respect  was  of  material  advantage. 

How  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  gelatine  silver  compound  was  thenext 
problem,  and  this  was  easily  solved  by  the 
experiments  of  another  amateur  photog- 
rapher, member  of  a firm  of  hatters  in 
London,  Charles  Bennett  by  name,  who 
in  1878  found  that  a prolonged  applica- 
tion of  heat  (90°  F.)  to  the  liquid  emul- 
sion—from  three  to  five  days — produced 
a remarkable  change,  increasing  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  emulsion  from  ten  to 
twenty  times.  Upon  the  solicitation  of 
his  friends  he  published  a full  detailed 
account  of  his  method,  freely  giving  it  to 
the  public. 

Succeeding  Bennett,  in  1879,  Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  both  amateur's  in  scien- 
tific photography,  obtained  greater  sen- 
sitiveness in  a very  short  time  by  em- 
ploying a higher  degree  of  heat,  even 

raising  it  to  the  boiling-point.  Follow- 
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and  - or-s,  rack  onp  Wkling  two  plate, 

ply  r<gjtiim.L  by  k>i}i  p.roi^s.sio»\als?  ami  for  exposure  in  tlifc  •i<amei,av.iiti  of  wludb 
antut+MU4*,  way  W i»nrdia^l  .froiuu;  h\ 

It  i>  wsrimate  Uiat  vIk.wu  un  rwvHH  .slykr&nd  prk*.tf  to s>uit*  ihfc  task* iusd  pursu 
lar^v  with  jwrtmps  thirty  of  tht?  if«(.^iu3i|i^  pbotpgrmpjiei1.  , :Af  vg.  r 

suudte  ift  tbt-  United  Bialefc,,  TW  a-fte  baling  "“•'pvi! 

>vl annual  output  is*  not  fur  frair>  *uv  .suibibk*  appnr.Uu.*.  should  test.  Tarnlliar- 
en  million  dozuu  plate,  wliiolj  luw* yusuir-  ho  hunself  with  its  workimr.  Hu  will  need 
ed  in  ( In*  inuyidurtion  of  a vast,  ami  grow  to  tern  Viovv  to  tens  uml  pla-oe  tbo  n- 
iug  uulUstrw  invoicing  probably  tin*  «*oij-  vevyd  imrte  oh  Urn  ^Touud  iila^Nv'Orn^t  - 
MOPinioM  of  ilttM'.^airJs  of  tons  *,f  glass  ly  v to.  Kim^y  \viu*n  to  use  iho  rising  front 
aviil  Imndtes  of  pounds  of  silver;  im-;;v .'a'frkt  ;^w to  soot bat  iltee^nd: 

.1  kspcvlai  ii.i'ipui.n^io  tjjt  tm-w  - . .>?m  . -mml  .).«. , properly  • Jovd te.  ’Artur 
ufacturu  of  5vll  tVrrna  of  p h fyiyifgWifiU u>:  ’a pv'-yjf) teg k^v'kr^;- d^u t j im|.  yftjjjj - iifkp^AW  \0fc; 
fiuriii its.  >Tte'«r»s  ami  d4>vu!o|nneni  should  bwsO.ub- 

WAh-  Wm  utem.’uiw  of  pur  K*U  yy  rtpnb  o^posm^  pnuuimU  m*- 
Awteg  bis  sunstbr,.  pbtte  r^tdy  for  us-:.  ■ ]'»»: rumm  ,s  fHv^urv.  f\o  crbii^r/it  rU% 
■*••  <!-iy  pni  tip  in 'light  Mylo  pnfrm  Lh  ■•'.<*>  rop  br  gtem,  M’Ju*  gynrite  ip 

subuvb  arr  i If**  i»riMinm*y  of  Ml 0 umm<- 
tuurjpnrun  v uly  t-Mi^r  ibno  mi  Urn  o roi;m)  ! hr  rajiVifirv  of  t he 

I;h  :n(p^raru%  tdl  tf/Ht  ^ )*l  Aay;uiul  lUr  HnlYjepi,, 

r^lu  subsi.uiiMaj  *MU»rr;».  m<h:U)  y o«  :i  x^.r  wbwUrr  \\  p.  i.turk  -UpMv  ^aok  M H' 
Wut)rrii>vU );  iW%v . * l«n 1 1 / •*  • A Jfc  W 

hmO:  ;k  grok  b-uH  nl  Up  \)i fi^r  type/-,  p*  f)Uvinn:-;u^  ••  wi.;|  ir-;n-\\  t m.r*-  rbuo  a»» 

•a  slm tbry,  ^ k iliii  i ig  1 H pod  aini  • '« f b in  ' feok^  .:‘;*Pbfg^ 
'stumb  anil  kaif  dtpibic  plriJtuJxoMy  ^ (^r^;;atir^k3 ar^  ^ u m^rpmeiii 
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about  as  large  as  a good  -sized  watch, 
termed  a " Photorueirc%”  few  acjcpi'aiejiy 
deti^'miniu  g:  the  proper  exposure;  When 
used  it  is  placed  iu  contact  with  the 
ground-glass,  and  an  inierual  disk  is  ro- 
tated tiiitil  three  small  holes,  arranged  in 
a radial  line  mi  the  disk,  appear  to  merge 
together.  Then  a reading  is  taken  which 
telin  Umy should 
Ik? - gr veu:  Being  baM'd  on  the  pmteipky 
of  the  briO otihe  gr0and  gl^:  ii 
appeam  to  work mti^ctordv  in  pmeriee; 
Conoeruteg  the  proper  dcvciupmvnL  of 
more  sfe  fl  l ah  d patience 
am  required  than  are  ordinarily  expected, 
but  it  is  easier  to  learti  how  to  do  it  cov- 
roctlr  by  observing  the  manipulations  of 
#sktjh>cl  than  iu  any  other  way. 

The  dev^|i>]>inent  of  the  plate  usually 
vubopt  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
It  is  fmjuefitly  hard  for  begin j ters  to  tell 
when  to  stop  i!itr  development.  In  gtvm 
era l they  are  apt  to  stop  luu  soon,  pro 
ducihg  Dierehy  negatives,  too  Weak  and 
de vend  Of  conifast , iJevel  opers  ready  for 
u$P  are  aoJd.f;-shyiuje;  the  beginner  eaniivh 
arable  troublK  but  those  who  have  ihv 
titec  prefer  to ' pre] Hare  jiivir  o:\vn-  solu- 


tion*. The  manipulation  is  quite  easy. 
Bader  the  ruby-orange  light  the  sensitive 
plate  is  Amoved  from  the  holder  and  laid 
in  a rubber  tray  previously  - partially  *flil-' 
ed  with  Hv  a tor.  After  a minute  a soaking 
ih.e  water  is  poured  oil,  and  the  developer, 
CousKsUug  of  water, .-^ro!  and  potudt»  ;^ 
poured  on . 1 u the  gburHe  6 f two  mini* tes 

the  picture  appears,.  and  ^tK^rv  gradually 
•develops;  uui  fully,  when  the  plate  is' 
wushetl  and  the  image  fixed  in  a hypo- 
sulphite of  and  a solution. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  aiausemenU 
is  the  making  of  msiantet- 
iiohi^  pic(u  M'S.  Plates  of  the  highest  sen- 
siliycne&s.  are  employed,  and  additional 
Care  is  required  to  successfully  develop 
them.  The  possibiUties  and  tutere^Urig 
result?*  that  are  to  be  had  from  Aifah  picv 
iuros  have  stimulated:  the  ihveuUofv  of  nu- 
merous forms  and  stylos  of  shutter*.  some 
of  -which  enable  the  operator  to  reduce 
the  iiH(u  v.H(  of  exposure  to  the  mmdsvV* 
himdredUi  pf  a ’ hyyvl ' 

In  special  iu  W car 

tied  atymt  in  the ^ iVuudv  fhnixnoHJy 
called  MtVewui;- :si.rfci.ttey^  of 

high  speed  are  generally  employed.  and 
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ti.coUrly-  useful  when  )du>tographirjg: 
in.-'  Crowded  .struts  ur  ;vheii  one  is 
travelling  /yNV/;  v'. 

£hs£  of  the  latent  small  cameras  is  ar- 
muged  to  ln>|d  enough  seNsitiv^  paper 
to  p\ake *• ■ lUi  nd  Hi»d  iv^atiy^  before  It 
need*  to  be  renewe/l  and  weighs  a 
triile  less  tbaii  tV/o  pounds  Thy  pic- 
tures are  in  panoramic  fa^lnau 

•m  it  ribbon  of  paper,  amt  artvcul  v>ff 
aheu  developetK  To  operate 
stnaJaent  it  is  only  m**e$su ry  \a 
thy  shutter  &ud  'Vi?*d  off  the  'paper* 
as  Oive  AVoulil  wind  up  a clock,  w hen  H 
is  ready  tor 

The  aeeom  pai  lying’ Ui^strivtion,  mud* 
from  ii  pHoft>g:midh 

in  the  iHtf  of  wdc:»siri§*  the  gfriiltur  of 
of  these.  camvr&s.  Mr  Thruiuw 
BolasV  edilpr  of  the  ^dntlon  i’hato- 
ffTfiph  ic  Kew»%  ifc  beiieml  io  foav£' 
been  t)je:  to  suggest  h,  gbnccaled 

portable  camera. 

I^rhaps  the ; taosT^uncessfut  atid  iiir 
gen  ion*  vmaouted  camera,  is  ene  ar- 
ranged n>  he  Mispcunled  n\nn  the  neck, 
behind  -tijfj  vrst.  having  the  mnnatare 
ivoj'v  prnprmd.  through  a hntton  holc 
•til.,  the  er&h  arid  eoushNu'ted 
Uiiheh  t he  Ollier  hmuuu,  The  soum 
J t Vo . pUt^fr'jfc  $Sj$ u far  i w .foroi,  it '*U  & 
round  thin  light  rtlrial  eaSi-.  After  an 
exposure  \*  made  the  plan-  :s  readily 
rotated  forward  u mil  it  OeW  sccliop  is 
brought.  behind  the  lens.  A cauiveh- 
lent  cord  depends  b*  hind  the  vest  frmo 
the  releasing  iitecliani^iii  of  the  shut- 
ter. I tt  tak ui|i  a picture  it  is  oUly 
•i’t?  \v  itftin  iy 

!?*k»V> ist  ll.t.  n!>nui>'  lliuii  t 1 1 1 i *v  ‘ yO  O I 


PpGtUllSO,  k ORTSXYfVK  CAMKMA, 
f rmi  * v ii  < ;*<  *&i\*  * , 


ffiH  lit;  lX *e  f-hp'vt.  then  to  ijUickiy  pull 
i he \Sh'?  tf  if  ? u.«h^Ht^Hnul  of  ei^Vat  ooc& 
^jrp)4flfe  that..th*  picture  >& 

foketV  • ;$r&:  n$£&  r W®  may  be  made  ou  oii& 


arty  etther  arranged  dhyet [y  in  frm>t  ,td 
iliv  lens  or  lletvteeii  le:n^ek  Much  in 
g'civniiy  hus  htuni  display vd  i u eoj n^b)  big 
alt  ws>uublanc¥  to  h phtlh t^raph ic  ^ App* 
r»tus  in  ‘these  camccaA  Thn:>*;  u -oiiy 
usetl  a re. made  *n  > he  h.»rm  -<f  a (iuy*j.-c>o 
UiediciinUNlSevri‘S’!H’r;i  w i : h toueo  l'.\:oJ.a-r, 
;.t >1*  lo  lootk 

huif  H ' d»Mt;u.  p}a^v4  and 

}da tei,  |u \ tl  i»  t yi  pt»o  yid ed  a J,Ai  sviUi  tbiu  i trf 
tore  and  reji^btr*ttsV^.itUWl : Ondtivs- 

tyii i^b  enphle  t he  >>pem.t0r  i\v  %1  L Avlieh: 
ttm  dbjipet  to  be  takrj*i  % m tte'  iiehl  nf 
view./  As  tfVe«e  e^nunyhs  nry^  duilit  ii’gijtt 
mtd  • luvra'  l>eeome  ^pry 

|K>pular  UiuV  iiuiiie?y»ds  ; Tli«?y  dltcaet  ViU 


as  vmj>  ,?'i r n v yniv-K  Miotw  mav 

■ jp.ftm  ji-tt  '.trtlXtV^ftJr  CU^  t.m»U«ipr*p{.. 
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plate,  tlifi  size.  of  eat-Tt  Win?  aho.gt  one  cltJi»?e:'hy  the  'p'wpwotoi*  \sotmt\vljrd  as 

atid  a Jjwlf  incln*s  sijuarf.  From  these,  hoys:  Mo**cs  fMimutfrapljti?*,  wilt 

CoUttfed  ftir.hm**!.  3»V  eri-bly  made.  ' you  a picture  hi  my  iittk  tri!'l  und 

1‘nVffrman  v is  styletl  “ Tin?  her  white  pony  ! 1 will  |uiy  you  Tor 

Button  i/ium-ra  " U is  heeominy  wry.  your  iwttlde.  Nfcycr  Iia***  had  Un-  pcmy 
ptijmbr  fhos-e,  especially  with  -artists  tfud  ' pi  urn  .gra  phed.  ' We  replied  i.but,  as  v.  r 
military  oftkiAb,  a*td  ll  is  reported  (h»l  veftjy.  taRottcois.  vy-fe  jid  Wot  phntbgt'A’ttfi  fot1 
as  'matjy  as  1 h ree  hundred  are.  umv  car-  • profit,  and  at  first,  declined .;  but  as  ho 
riyd  by  the  Russian  pnlie-B.  pressed  tits  mjum  attire  nt;j?ottt|.y. 

The  sinful  fiiv.-t'jro  On  {*«.£*  2UH  reprr.-  ; i!io  sob|<it*t  was  ;.V»U>  r>f.luw«M«ul  Io(>Ot>!. 
rents  t|ie  actual  size  of  ihosf-  obtained  a/*  c<  >n  sail  ted  t*>  try  oor  shiU,  Tin  h- 

it;  Button  Camara,  and  was  made  : suit  may  Ik-  >cvn  ih  the,  i !itislr;«tt>n  *m 


with  llifs  Button  Camara,  and  was  tttadc  ; siilt  ibay  Ik-  stev/ 

•<y  R.  IX  Gray,  rids  iv..--. 

.t'ttUer  pdrlsblc  kidtru wrivs  ar<-  tt'>i).«triiriled  A tWtH^tt }f»  -tfwkB»e.i.tily;  yemr  iyayvs-i 

m mr  i-i  forms,  ns  Vvatolif-s.  lmts,  re-  yh'ai*;/*'  and  £r--i >{»>•<, ,,-,►.  ->f  > •-  . 4, 

v- •; r»-r.s  and  opera* - jrlaaaes,  in!i"i<l>d  to  of  ftlwrivitH’  •in.-i.m.'d  h:i-.ta«.-;rc]ft'a«.twy.' 
conceal  then- pli<iti>^e!4t.ihic  < iiaif;u'tt}F  jt  i*  skid  « low-  Indian*  ruti  V\  » -,•  have 

In  imtkiny mUiOirH h»r  pleasure,  mnn-  learned  p know  *d  «.«<<».  Me-  w»nc-cm  nod 
teurs  nnimthue*  me-i  -«vith  >.-<n  ■>>•!-  vs<d  wh  -myi  pose  }<>/•  o pirvm-'-  unU'-v...'  they . ty 
novel  experiences.  Air  UtymWit-  Whfch  y eei  vve  fiee-drdla!  hill..  In .! curb ■ Wiser  ‘.I; - 

actually  oceutdted  Hiay  )w  e#«f»y;iru  .•ac,Vrort)'plV^bs?:C  thr  h‘»d; 

lows:  One  spring  afternoon  the  wnier  n n bmi!  • in  ir  i:no«  l>-d*.-e. 
unit  a friend,  e,  hia-  tr; . t • h-ssly  Ktroibim''  in  }HS.»  art  Vmei'h-.mi  firtn  uiirorhn-' -d 
through  a ii«igh)>i>riiip  town  yOilCGicir  paper  -.pwpa'tvd  wUh  » 
cameras.  were  accosted  in  front  of  a rese  of  peiat. nv  and  >uor  »s  a Mil.slitun-  h,r 
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glass,  with  special  apparatus  for  applying 
it  to  the  camera.  This  invention  met 
with  considerable  favor. 

Since  that  time  improved  methods  have 
been  adopted  by  which  the  picture,  after 
being  finished,  is  readily  stripped  off  from 
the  paper  support  and  mounted  on  a 
transparent  film  of  flexible  but  heavier 
gelatine.  A negative  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  transparency  of  glass  is  thus 
obtained,  and  about  one-tenth  as  heavy. 
Such  material  immensely  lightens  the 
weight  one  has  to  carry,  and  is  of  special 
value  and  usefulness  when  long  journeys 
are  to  be  undertaken.  The  sensitive  pa- 
per can  be  readily  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  making  it  very  easy  for  the 
amateur  to  get  a supply.  Bromide  paper 
is  also  used  in  making  prints  from  nega- 
tives by  artificial  light,  and  is  adapted  to 
be  used  on  a wet  negative,  enabling  a 
proof  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  negative 
is  developed.  The  same  paper  is  well 
adapted  for  enlarging  purposes,  since  a 
small  negative  can  be  thrown,  in  an 
apparatus  similar  in  construction  to  a 
magic  lantern,  upon  a screen  of  sensitive 
paper,  the  exposure  lasting  a few  seconds 
or  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of 
light  employed.  After  exposure  the  en- 
larged positive  picture  is  developed  and 
fixed  as  in  the  process  of  making  positive 
prints.  For  doing  the  work  successfully, 
good  negatives,  not  too  dense,  but  perfect- 
ly sharp  and  clear,  are  required. 

Ordinarily,  before  the  introduction  of 
this  paper,  enlarging  was  done  by  sun- 
light in  an  expensive  apparatus  termed  a 
solar  camera,  or  by  means  of  the  electric- 
light.  Now  the  amateur  at  small  expense 
may  readily  utilize  his  own  camera  as  an 
enlarging  apparatus  by  arranging  about 
it  dark  curtains.  Either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial light  may  be  used,  as  best  suits  his 
convenience. 

The  preference  which  many  amateurs 
have  for  small  light  cameras  (aside  from 
their  convenience  when  travelling)  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  small  expense  involved, 
and  to  the  fact  that  pictures  from  small 
negatives  may  be  readily  enlarged  upon 
the  gelatino-bromide  paper.  From  small 
negatives  lantern  slides  suitable  for  the 
magic  lantern  are  also  easily  made  by 
placing  the  prepared  dry  plate  in  contact 
with  the  negative  and  exposing  to  arti- 
ficial light  for  a few  seconds.  The  plate 
is  then  developed,  fixed,  and  dried  in  the 
usual  way. 
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So  many  advantages  are  placed  before 
the  amateur  by  reason  of  the  advance- 
ments recently  made  in  the  art  that  he 
may  find  amusement  in  its  practice  at  al- 
most all  seasons  of  the  year.  During  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months  out- 
door work  is  his  chief  delight,  while  in 
the  winter  months  he  may  practise  por- 
traiture, enlarging,  or  manufacture  lan- 
tern slides,  giving  subsequent  enjoyment 
to  his  friends  by  showing  his  pictures  on 
the  screen  at  private  parlor  magic-lantern 
exhibitions. 

In  several  respects  the  making  of  a 
lantern  slide  is  more  simple  than  the 
manipulation  required  to  produce  a silver 
print,  and  as  the  picture  is  on  glass,  it  is 
more  delicate  and  beautiful  in  its  finer  de- 
tails and  graduations  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  on  paper.  Many  amateurs  pre- 
fer the  making  of  slides  to  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  printing,  since  they  can  be  made 
at  niglit,  by  lamp -light,  out  of  business 
hours. 

Amateurs  will  bail  with  delight  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  platinotype  paper 
recently  invented  by  a Mr.  Pizzighelli, 
which  prints  out  direct  like  silver  paper, 
but  which  is  rapidly  fixed  after  printing 
by  simply  immersing  for  a few  minutes 
in  a bath  of  water  containing  a trace  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  color  of  the  pic- 
ture resembles  that  of  an  old  engraving. 

Photographs  may  be  made  very  easily 
by  moonlight,  by  gas-light,  and  electric- 
light,  but  the  quickest  artificial  light  is 
the  magnesium-light.  A short  taper  or 
ribbon  of  magnesium,  four  feet  long, 
lighted  with  a match,  will  in  many  cases 
be  sufficient.  A new  flash  magnesium- 
light  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures  at 
night  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  H,  G. 
Piffard,  of  New  York,  and  is  coming  into 
general  use  among  photographers.  The 
photographing  of  evening  parties,  suppers, 
and  weddings  is  a feature  that  some  en- 
thusiastic amateurs  enjoy. 

The  outcome  of  recent  researches  and 
experiments  is  the  production  of  special 
sensitive  plates  adapted  for  use  in  photo- 
graphing colors,  which  renders  the  plates 
of  special  value  in  copying  paintings, 
photographing  autumn  foliage  and  flow- 
ers. It  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  spare  to  describe  the  process. 

The  examples  of  amateur  work  accom- 
panying this  article,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
are  all  reproduced  direct  from  the  original 
photographs  by  improved  phototype  pro- 
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eesseC  riioUhhg  th#  ^emark^bl^  progress  intervals  with  lantern  exhibitions,  which  T 
that  ha*  been  made  ui  the  apjyiipaiion  of  as  may well  he- imagined,,  gvuc^ally  prove 
tyt'taitfk  iilusd^Omv  very  m aiid  ai^t^vey  It*  order 

/Vs  a rf^uVt  of  the  i*npki  growth  hi  iU<?  tet  giy£  them  variety  a special  system  of 
practice  of  aume uk  phmhgmph'y,  liuni^r-  exchange  of  lantern yikk-s  is  curried  <>U 
« mi*.  club* have  been  organised  m various  between  a limited  !unrtl)Cf  of  eiuhs,  by 
parts  of  the  Cmmtrv,  which  serve  ibe  which  1 be  of  One-  ebdj  are  show  n 

useful  purpose  of ^himigiUg  moateurev  Uy  btdorc  six  piker*.  Kri.ruthr  Six  hundred 
(tether.  that  they  imi;-  eompaee  their  expo-  lantern  slides  thus  van  looted  and  shown  in 
rtenec  and  obtain  by  such  discussion  & vuio  »>nesea*en  two  In  uni  red  of  the  best  ace  fc<y 
xiderable  praotioa-l  mfnrtna.uou.  Special  looted  and  sent  to  England  in -exetOiMvo 
facilities  for  Work  are  also  generally  pro*  for  ^.Hke.tunriber  eoutnbu(ed.‘l.>V  VaHtyMS 
vided,  weh  as  , voitvwiani  <hirk  room#,  UlgN,  In  tbfip'Wiiy  the  work  *)£ 

jVrinUuy  uml  larghlg. apparatus,' aud  in  liumeaml  foreign  club*  is  very  plea^only 

s»uae  vases  skylights,  for  the  practice  of ; $ud  jirndhibly  com  pb  reel,  ,1.1  isensonnarc 
portrait  a re.  Where  ui>  amateur  is  com-  also  for  clubs  teg  ivv  an.  vmivu&l  exhibited 
pel  Jed.  by  for  re.  of  tyW\\n\%hki\e£§\0.  do  his  of  t inter  work,  iasimgfpom  two  days  to  One 
work  in  a small,  close,  iiti  heal  thy  closet  wete;  mte  it  i$  usually  *d  such  tedphahms 
used  m a dark  xW»rp>  Idte  roomy  that  f fte  p^^rv^  hr  thegirt  mwy 

Of  the  club  are  wkpeeialiy  aHruethte.  Aside  marked  Itepfeuwis  or  medals  are  usually 
from  fVm  teclimeat  kuowJecig’e  .derived  .1  warded  by  a eenp^tent board  of  judges, 
from  an  assoteahon  of  tiiw  kmif  is  the  Three  sotvite.tes  — the Society  of  Ainatcm 
»tudy  of  art  m displayed  in  thy  ebmposi-  Phologriipherf:  of  Ntpv  York.  yhe  Boston 
iron  ot !diotv^i‘U^iiy  • _.vv these  Otenem  Club,  ami  ti|e '.;; .f Sto- 

are  •slmWit;  in  the  fmtri  of  , lantern  SHttaV:  ■ .i>fv VU\ 1 add |4j 

upon  the-  screen..  For  tins  reason  a is  rdV  under  special  roles  and  rngulelums. 
now  the  pmvUee  of  many  clubs  to  cuter-  m giving  umuml  exhibitions  of  Mute 
tain  their  niembersauv]  friends  at fmpjent  eombiuigjt  work,  in  rotation  \u  their  re 
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spegtilfB;  eifctes,  w ith 
a view  of  bringing 
together  once  it  year 
eitteasivfi  &5}nh|ts  of 
photographs.. 

,Tli«  tirst  esJiibl- 
liou  Of  this  elfWHC- 
Wr  vra*  held  lit  No  w 
Yorki'u  the  spri  hi?  »>f 
ltSgj?;  and  by  rea»<>h 
of  the  : Tiiriely  and 
the  excel  lent  stand- 
ard of  work  exhib- 
ited, attracted  <!Qh> 
siderable  attention,. 

The  second  oxhthi- 
tidu  ■.$'&&.  held  in 
Poslon  tfi  May.  1888, 
and  the  third  will 
occur  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  iu  Plul- 
advlphia.'  '/ 

Ojio  i/f,:  the  most 
progressiva  . and 
flourishing'  socktiea 
ratWAmatehrSun- 
ety  of  Ihistuiy,  Hum- 

hewing  nearly  three  haoilred  members,  lishers,  brokers,  ehCmists,  school ^thiieht#S( 
which  wm  organized  nearly  five,  years  ami  severs!  biihosare-  its  lriendjers, 

• y:  located  near  Broad-  shiiTvitig-  a diversity  seldom  found  in  the 

way.  at  X2<5  West.  Thirty -sixth  Street;  it  practice  of  any  other  art. 
occupies  two  floors,  one  ImHg'neatly,  fit-  It  should  he  stated  that  tile  oldest  rx- 
ted  up  as.  a ineetuig  atid  club  room,  hav-  i»tiog  photogrupbic  >uotely  ’ organised  by 
ilijg.  ejieidniea  photographs  hung  on  tins  amateurs  in  the  United  Stares  i'.v  said  n, 
wvdisf,  also  wifcihf ; .«!»'  it  lib  ’ the  Photographic  Society  of  PHiiatlel 

lihrury  ami  c-iirreut  puhlU'a(ioiis,  while.  'phist.  dating  -bark  in.  18(50.  The  ®< wiCkf' 
the  upper  llnoe  is  divided  up  into  several  • hhs  a yemarkrihly  good  recur. i-  .•.!<>;  t,..> 
wOrk-roCns)^  htpung  which  Ls  a pleukaKt  been  forentpst  ip  promoliitg  all  thttt  ^g'is 
sttjdh.pf  atly  ftirnkhed  and  ppovidi-d  with  blind  to  the  science  ami  <nt  uf  puetog-; 
exjatftsi ve  portrait  caue-i'.-i;  also  there  is. « mj»hy 

cernniddiddii  dark  roocii  Jilted  tip  with  all  Iu  !ite*^tUBe;  *At«erican  Amateurs  ftavv 
tie:'  modem  eouvehu  net'S,  More  than  a no  sfwsual  represent;'!  tire.  hut.  in  England 
Utthdrtsitmtkfersai’exmH'hlbil  foriUeuseof  is  published  devbled c.fcxhtd- 

membtps  for  the  storage  of  Uiejr  apparatus  styply  Jo  their  hiteteisb?.  The  Xe.w  Turk 
and  plates;.  Inatniriltm  ..In  formation  society  ated the  Xanidofj . tladicra  <'hib 
are  given  by  a professional  photographer  publish  their  .'  .pnv-tredit.g*'  .m  paoiphtet. 
sti-Adiij  employed  by  the  society.  .Here  .forth  oner*  a month  for  dmrilm  lion  oinoog 
Uie  amateuis  gather  dnruig  tbeWiiitev  there  iii<ymU‘es. 

eyeutfigs  apd  pthetjae  different  Ittehteiies  ' Having  ailed  with  a great  itupetus;  1* 
of  the  art,  according  to  their  taste,  , 'using'  is  evident  the  pmetice  of  phmogmpUy  vviii 
the  expensive  apparatus  of  the  society.  ' soon  become ui»i vt* rsai ; will  be. -as  useful 
ikdhte  th®ii*  Sbrjau-teuces,  ilgyelnp  esposed  hi  a fu ntj (y  a*  (h iteitV a u uxccl leu t ieeprdei' 
plafoa,  . : toutest,  artist, .kdtjteeri hisforuHi, 
Meetings  hod  kaoteytt  engineer.  In  addition  to  (As  general 

ally  held  each  mouth,  o-veopi,  do  ring 'the  ' «Sff»ilne.sv;  if.  will  electee  tie-  j.nb.V 
sit ui mery  yy hen  very  •rh’jriy hhlh  by-lsl:  ■ hk-  i hi  » high er  appmdu i i< »t.  w t t)ie  rricriih tit. 
cursiohs  take  their  place!  tcoly  an isfcic  jiic*  mvo  ,,wl  Oot.  lo  exciv.so 

Physicians,  {awycrSs  artists.,  amiy  aj>d  ibtidhtdifliiki khtith  wtj} 

navy  oflicers,  rnerchajite,  ai'cidtectai  pub-  he  eivnobiing  45,  \ve.U.  as,  eodiiHiig. 
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THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OF  WISBY 


BY  W.  W.  THOMAS,  JI  N. 

FROM  the  early  time  before  the  dawn  a spectre-ship.  But  at  last  a stalwart 
of  accurate  history,  out  from  the  mists  Northern  chieftain,  Thjelvar  by  name, 
of  myth  and  tradition,  there  conies  drift-  sailed  forth  from  the  coast  of  Sweden  in 
ing  down  to  us  this  Saga  of  the  lofty  quest  of  this  ghostly  holm.  Fortune  fa- 
North.  Far  out  on  the.  wild  Baltic  Sea  vored  the  valiant  sailor.  He  succeeded 
there  floated  of  yore  a wondrous  island,  in  effecting  a landing  on  the  shores  of 
Now  and  then  some  adventurous  or  storm'  this  drifting,  sinking  no- man's  land.  In- 
driven  mariner  caught  sight  of  the  low  stunt  Iy  he  struck  fire.  The  heaven-born 
and  indistinct  outlines  of  this  fabled  isle  flames,  as  they  leaped  on  high,  drove  out 
shimmering  in  the  moonlight.  But  if  the  the  demons  and  trolls  and  powers  of 
sailor  lay  to  his  craft  and  waited  for  day,  darkness  that  had  bewitched  this  wan- 
lo!  the  island  vanished  with  the  dawn,  during  isle,  and  it  now  became  fixed  and 
and  only  a wide  expanse  of  white-capped  stable.  Bo  was  Goitland  located  and  set- 
waves  rolled  where  dark  groves  had  stood  tied. 

all  through  the  hours  of  night.  For  this  The  little  colony  founded  by  Thjelvar 
strange  island  sank  beneath  the  sea  every  spread  gradually  over  the  island,  and  in 
morning,  and  where  it  would  reappear  their  insulated  position  look  to  the  water 
when  the  night  came  again  no  man  knew,  as  naturally  as  ducks.  They  built  ships 
for  it  drifted  about  through  the  seas  like  and  sailed  on  trading  voyages,  not  only 
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to  Sweden,  but  also  to  Germany  and  Den-  lapse  of  * thousand  years,  it  belongs  to- 
iuark  and  Russia  They  sailed  far  up  I he  day. 

rivers  of  wortho'-u  Europe,  ami  traded  The  island  of  Gptfcktnd  is  a low-lying' 
with  the  inhabitants  along',  their  hanks.,  plateau  of  limestom,  rising  t *i  the  nridd to 
And  so  tiie  thrifty  and  adventurous  Galt-  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  nearly  ^uidisiaut 
laudni’s  hegaii  to  grow  rich  with  the 'pro-  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Ge.fimi.Hy..  JX 
ceetU  of  their  trading  rovagee  and  tlie  bf  70  uyles  kmc.  d">  ?n-o>td;.  and  contains 
booty  of  their  Vikiiig  forays^  If 00  xquare  nicks.  Thebdaod  te  quite 


•Matty,  kiitjgs  fb«#hkyfbi’-ih<*  possessiimi  .leyfd.tbe.ftwl  generally  good,  and  therdi- 
of  this  udiind,  anttBahtfgh  thR,E«UUand«es  made  peculiarly  nuld  for  so  high  «i  lata- 
were  h)tVili^*.y^4<»4<ijti&  And  at^Jitthesi  to  - ttide.  E tmnihct's  todays  popubitkrt*  of 
mtuuuiin  Umui*  independence,  they-  at.  last  8.4,01)0,  who  ate  tiueOy  engaged  in  farm- 
thought,  it  best  to  Seek  <t  strong  oHianye,  tug,  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
and  place  themselves  under  the  protection..  t he  fisheries. 

of  some  powerful  king.  Set  thc-y  sent  an  3>uriug  the  Middle  Ages  there-  was  no 
embassy  lot*  tins  pu rjklse  th  theKing  of  spot  In  iidptljern  Europe  so  wjjl  'fitted  t<* 
Sweden.  Their  qmbaf>sador  vva,s  » fiSi?  btf  the-' lidtp®.  W a race  of  sea  traders  as 
arid  aged  chieftain,  one  Avaje  Stmhajji.  Gottlhiid.  1G  tnuleemi  tin  daily  increased. 
The  result  was  a treaty  by  winch  Gott-  and  early  in  the  eleventh  century  a city 
land  came  under  the  crown  of  Sweden,  sprang  up  near  a safe  harbor.  and  beneath 
apd  although  fHhor  powbra  Kjtve  nbt  un-  a cliff  where  bf  old  heafitfen  priests  saeri- 
frequenlly  conquered  and  held  this  island,  tired  their  victims.  They  cal  led  (he  city 
it  has  a! ways  reverted  after  a season  to  \WUy,'  which:  means  "the  city  of  tin; 
the  mot. her  e o u u try , to  which,  after  the  place  of  sacrifice.  ’ Wisby  is  .situated  on 
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ilia  west. coasl.of  (toU)&rifjt  ^.rul^iiOHtmi4-  their  bui?f ’ijes^lrom  • Ihe.Oeriftf an  and  other 
way  north  taMiilh.  The  ports  af  the  BalUc  ami  Nwth  Sch  to  Wise 

inty  wntinmMl  1.0  m crease  in  trade  and  by.  Nearly  every  nation  and  faith  Vault 
raffias;  m power  and  miporlaime,;  through-  its  own  bouse  of  worship  at:  tins  prosper- 
out  the  ehutmUy  twelfth;  mid  thirtecuitb  ousport.  Seventeen  giem  ehrnrhes.  some 
The : trade-  of  Russia  ;wid  other  of  them  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  and 
of  the Baltic  centred  three  monasteries,  tv  ore  envied,  and  their 
• HfeNoygftmhi tbnut^rd  Htwed  "Lofty  towers  and  spin?#-  .?;i:we.rlcH>feeil ; tfr# 
dAwu  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ot*  the  riv^r  busy  edmmiuve  of  the  towu.  Aina&hve 
iJwiiva  tu  Wfsby.,  Here  the  produeW  Of  wall  of  stum,  thirty  feet  high  and  nearly 
tiiW  Hnssian  furcsls  and  Gelds  ere  re-  two  and  a half  miles  hmg\  was  built 
•moved  iu  great  w.^reljo u?es  *usd  Victories,  around  the  city.  Forty-eight  lofty  some 

%r  itreefc  ilusi  e^sbyru  trade  to  towers  W^W  btiiJl  above  tins  girdle  iif 

Wfeby  iborcbiu|&  xMid  -stepjiors  from  O^r-  Mow*,  and  From  iower^friptiki*  tiiiftiig  Ute 

rtutnjp.  ’ i>^tim^rk;  and  ^valf^-paasetl  juried  by' 

EinrButd,  with  {bn  woollen  £o.;nd*f  scarlet  day  ami  night. 

.clot l.i*;  ,\vva p<ms,  tools,  and  luxurte*  of  Wisby  twgini*  thy  rhivd'  empornmt  v( 
'life.  Abm^  Um  *^uays  At» 4 Creels  anti  the  North,  Ilk*  of  thy  Baltic,  u$ 

in  the 'hi^d- i s>>y . Queen  oC  the  ;Adn$jfi&  Sea*  the 


lip  the  Voiya.  the  Ih.mper  and  other  riv-  that  the  iiimiher  of  hiondiudfs  residing 
or-  of.  Russia.  and  50  over  himl  amd.  sea-  within.  Hin  walls  wus  12,00M  The  bulb  of 

to  Whby,  whence  they  were  .distributed  .Ilnur  guilds  Writ • -nin phi 0U$ty  furnished, 
thronghnnl  westet'u  Kun^pe;:  Imnngtbe  amt  within  them  pilgrims  and.  t'r;ireTi^f> 
'thirteenth  'vrdury  VVWiy  yom  vdmded  tv^re  entertained  a ith  a royal  h^piUdity, 
ajvuj  riny  of  the  most  onpmtafd  hmo  Vd  All  . mechanics  and  artisans*.  save  only 
fin1  world's  tmttkh  end  xvas  Mumn^t/mro  babors  etui  goldsmiths,  reside  in  i *<* 
ably  the  mo?t  imp‘hdanr  tino-kei  •»*’nj.  lin'd  S'dmrio  \\  uhout  thm  wvt/K  >‘o  rich  did 
ticVeV  . Hunt!  reds  of  rich-  jnefehan  t$  mm*rd  Ui&  vuliubi  tdute-  l*?eome  i hat  the  doors  of 


rlk-i’e  kl.w«.v.s  >ucao3  » JrOH,'  traffic.  lis  mtponaM  c<>oin>‘'J  < 

nior-ciii-wiu  wevo  c...3.i'flaiu! y Uncpiiit;  io  or  vim  Ivu-opie..  Wwby  ;*>,< 

i*»^'**i  v hi  rr  HTArultf  f I’rttYi  Vj  Au  »*]  tr  *'»r,.'vi^^i’:  i >i(-  s\  f - 1 r i iVf  1 1 1 w-i< <••"> 

(:« i <•*!>■  of  n«'l'0- 

IfM'jyf'vn'lin'ti'H 

lli (»  T ill iflvii'i  ii  1 1 #1 

AlXvU.liljL;  llUiu  arHifY  u V p|  U;>  J»^W  V /.M  f ,U  )'  l^v  * ! 11 1 il’lillirf  \T  Vf  I 

the  km>\vu  we-rld.  Maay  of  the  costly  Engl.ool.  of;  the  "North 
gm >d^  nnd  (if^eious  f ndiih  AV!y?|j^^yh ^ 

and  tho  farthest  Orient  found  Unor  vN ns  ly  tvScerUom-vl.  The  olt' 

. How:  largo  a ; / 
hindt  feao^'uiv^te-  'vy-'y.- 
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‘•The' m -.i.vnnl.  fvr.uv.  was  ]»ow‘*rfiil  trt  IwttU-  with 

And  pUy  with  y.'WrU  ; • • The  vast  vioHes  of  this  l hr!  vlnereily  ox- 

Ti,-  pm  ml  of  -1!ht  ho..oi.:-.  the  eiimimy  of  Y.ikWimr  AtleHW, 

A,„]  the  Wo«,..«  «pm  *,u.  |g|  .h-1:„T,  Kin,r  ))f  tvl.r,,|!a;.k.  n,  viUt  a!( 

-Vnci  thia  Queen  the  North wa«  !arm v>>!J‘l4ie^)ast  of/ioUland, ' Tbeproud 

not  only  rich,  but.  fttu*  t*»f  tsiii)b -cf*ninidiid-  InirgCiers  of  Wi$by ^ advjibeecl  to  D>^et  him. 
jjio*  eomuiervici!  imponanee  that  d Lr.j\e  A pitched  battle  n\*is  font  hi  mm  o*:> 
ih\t  a eode.  of  AyliifrJV  *ivaVfolio\y>'  the  wall*.  arid  tljte ft  '$t ' 

yd  and  throu^liout  i>»>rthi*i-rj  viml  rf^feaied,  with  a X&tW 

; tine  iharilime  code  of  Valdemar  jnan'jted  in'  apfl. 

\Y l+hy  eon-) man'M  'imp'l )'<•»?.  oUTTn-r  km.i,  yenning  inn  t-nunnm?-  h*-'»tv.  Tm* 
from  the  purr*  T kuvT*  to  kir$  pp  in  I^U.  From  iimo  tlal*:*  the 

r&neun.  ami  fqVn>$  muillt.  of  tbe  **£*  jprfiat-  twvle  ‘ :’;T;  ;•. 

v.ork  nf  \ht\  Tid.rioral  •/  #£  s-  -»  ’•.-•T  • : % 
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THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OF  WISBY 


singly  do  misfortunes  fall  either  upon 
individuals  or  cities.  Some  thirty  years 
after  the  sacking  of  Wisby  by  Valdemar, 
the  Mongolian  hordes,  under  Tamerlane, 
invaded  Russia.  They  destroyed  the  city 
of  Astrakhan,  where  the  Volga  Hows  into 


cape  of  Africa,  and  deserted  the  Baltic 
and  Wisby. 

At  six  o'clock  on  an  afternoon  iri  May 
I sailed  from  Stockholm  in  the  little 
steamer  Qottland , bou ml  for  Wisby.  Our 
course  at  first  was  not  out  into  the  Bailie, 


ST  KICHOt>U*  CIICRCIf,  INTKflfOR. 


the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thus  cut  off  from  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  up  the 
Gottland  the  greater  portion  of  the  rich  Malar  Lake. 

traffic  of  the  Orient.  A century  later,  in  At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  the  town  of 
1408.  six  years  after  the  discovery  of  Siidertelgc,  famous  for  its  krinylor  — ring 
America,  a new  route  to  India  was  found  twisted  cakes— and  it# lock,  through  which 
by  Bailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Malar  Lake  finds  an  artificial  outlet  to 
This  was  an  easier  road  for  the  commerce  the  sea.  Through  this  lock  our  steamer 
of  the  East  than  overland  across  Russia,  was  dropped  about  eighteen  inches;  then 
and  so  trade  floated  around  the  southern  we  steamed  out  into  the  Baltic. 
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runs  along*  fcwd  msicife  oi  ih.  wall 

toward  the  north  west  Comfortable 
green  benches  are  placed  at  intervals, 
and  through  an  embrasure  one  looks 
Not  till  near  midnight  does  the  steamer  out  upon  the  sea.  Near  by  was  a hand* 
pass  Landsort .and  push  out  upon  the  open  some  park  and  garden,  and  a thriving 
sea.  Before  tins  time  the  sea  sick  voyager  plantation  of  mulberry-trees.  Here,  too, 
has  prudently  turned  in,  and  he.  may  arise  was  a restaurant*  built  like  a villa.  On 
with  safety  at  seven  next  morning,  for  the  its  wide  veranda  1 enjoyed  a good  break- 
steamer  is  then  quietly  moored  alongside  fast  and  the  steaming  cup  of  coffee  for 
the  quay  of  Wisby.  which  I had  been  longing. 

A sleepy  hotel  boy,  with  a long  red-  During  the  day  I was  fortunate  enough 
nosed  man  in  black  to  help  him,  took  my  to  have  for  my  cicerone  Professor  0.  J. 
bag  to  the  hotel,  showed  rue  a room,  ami  Bergman,  the  learned  historian  of  Gott- 
instantly  disappeared.  Unable  to  find  or  land.  Together  we  wandered  among*  the 
rouse  anybody  to  whom  to  communicate  ruined  churches  of  Whs  by. 
my  earnest  longing  for  coffee  and  break  Of  its  seventeen  churches,  only  one, 
fast.  I wandered  out  for  a desultory  stroll,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Maria,  is  in  use  to- 
which,  after  al  l,  is  the  best  method  of  funk  day.  Ten  others  are  standing,  hut  in 
iugyour  lirstiicquaintaneewith  a new  city,  ruins.  In  grandeur  and  beauty  of  archi- 
Au  old  wall  of  gray  stone  stands  direct-  teeiural  design  they  will  compare  not 
ly  across  the;  street  in  front  of  me.  The  unfavorably  with  many  of  the  ruined 
wall  is  pierced  With  an  arclwd  passage*  churches  arid  abbeys  of  England  and 
way.  An  ancient  burgle1]-,  all  in  black,  Scotland.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
ami  with  an  ancient  black  bat  rolled  up  St.  Oaihurina,  tie?  cloister  church  of  the 
at  the  sides  and  projecting  fore  and  aft,  Franciscan  monks.  It  is  a basilica,  140 
appears  walking  through  the  arch  as  feet  Jong,  and  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
naturally  as  though  lie  were  a part  of  it.  the  thirteenth  century.  Between  the 
To  inv  question  hennswttra,  4 • Little  Strand  have  and  the  aisles  stand  twelve  pil- 
Portal.”  Outside  the  portal  fishermen  bars,  six  on  either  side.  The  roof  of  the 
were  drying  their  nets , hung  in  festoons  church  has  long  since  fallen  in,  but  the 
across  horizontal  poles  placed  some  two  six  pointed  arches  w hich  supported  it  still 
feet  above  the  greensward.  remain. 

by  GOOffte'--  * :*A'  * ’ 4 Original  from 
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Side  by  side  stand  the  sister  churches  crumbling  vaults  of  St.  Lai’S.  Its  walls 
of  St.  Lars  and  St.  I) rotten.  They  were  are  seven  and  a half  feet  thick,  and  con 
built  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and,  tain  within  them  many  narrow  passage* 
if  one  may  believe  the  tradition,  by  two  wavs  arid  galleries,  some  of  them  going 
sisters.  These  were  rich  and  spiteful,  routul  the  entire  church.  Mr.  Bergman 
and  hated  each  other  so  warmly  that  they  sent  a small  boy  to  run  through  these 


riEi.iJE  ANaa  kyrka. 


could  not  worship  together  in  the  same  galleries,  and  as  he  kept  alternately  ap- 
temple.  So  each  built  her  own  church,  pearing  at  vaulted  openings,  vanishing 
aiui  there  worshipped  in  peace  and  liappi-  into  the  wall  and  again  appearing.  I 
ness.  cOUkl  imagine  how  aU/Mctivc  it  must 

White  doves  were  wheeling  about  and  have  been  in  the  olden  time,  when  a pro- 
alighting beneath  the  shelter  of  the  cession  of  priests  ami  boys,  clad  in  rich 
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feet  long1.  The  round  and  pointed  arches 
are  used  ifidiscrimiriately.,  and  appear  side 
by  $ibe  in  window  dud  A wide- 

Spreading  walnut- tree  Atood  near  thfc 
southern  wall  of  flid  stnioturc,  anil  thrust 
its  -branches  through  mi  empty  Gatlne 
window:  Cjmpcvyirit^  clambered.  ftltog- 
the  ruin.  • ; y : • ^ 

High  ibe  ^tivir  which 

. Arc  tvexy  .ro^windo^r'^ 

or  rdiher  vvi ft  d<dy « like  dcprtf^krts,  Jor 

through  tb&  yvally 

3ltfr  W i 

xeMtn&i&sm <3  du$bii hg  ;#&. they  marched,  WHby  ^ rnagintiediicr  two  huge  ciirhun 

how  vies  of,  priceless  val  ue  V J i Jtir  r xi 

facade  -of  St.  Niebuhr,  one  htmig  placed 
in  the  venire  of  ebch  .- ■ \A$ 

dighi.-tiieee : ! :‘.;1E|>^‘ ' 

itU  full  power  as  tim  brjghhic^  of  tlie  $Hit  #11  aft$ 

#erf  ed  a§  ^ri idihg  light#  to  ^thrjpdo^^ed 
,.  f$t  o&i^'Oii  tb$  Baltic.  w&ffy 
Tweotryvffirttr;  ^{d?*v&#ioo&  ^hn^taoUy  <>h 
at  one  time  \v&$  used  guahl  to  Watch  these  riuidy  4n?pis,  the 

most  prv^d^iis 

and  no  oxieVoopaio  of  death,  might  ajfr 

:::.  ■ ~ f 

But whkb I£ing  Voider 
he  tore  th^^  sj^rk- 
from  th^  Avail,  and ; piai-^d 
hoard  the  largest  ship 


^XJ?'  0X1C17  LV  TUX  VrjS&Y  AlESrC#, 


wound  slowly  round  the  church 
se$fi  throdisfli  a vaulted  archway  now 
lost  in  the  wall  <tf  the  sanctuary,  their 
^hhnt  tlyihg  .-d*tvby  within  the  wall,  and 
hh^tthg;  forth  vy 

iuvul  of  the  brilliant  proces^icm  came 
-again  into  yiew 

Each  clnyrch  luis  a massive  tow- 

as "A  ■itotXWM-  The  tpwefc  ?>t  Si 
is  3U  .by : i3  tk$$l4tL  the  gtuun  d 1 H rises  to 
the  height  or  1W  feet,  nml.  its-  -walls  are  prOa^h  the  saurUnuu  'die 
-elghi.ityiii  a du  tiiJti:k3h^i;  ‘ .deleft 

or  the  Olpipch  of  mar  lolyn 

the  Holy*  Ghost,  was  built  about  the  year  ling  Jow^ 

1$H>.  It  fi- c<>Thposed  of  aw  wtagonal  \)ma  qti’l 
tbVvpr  ;ioiued  on  to  aw -.  oblong  rectangle 
Ur  eh Tne  tower  is  divided  n\lu  two 
storios ; ,sb>vy  loo ' 'Wufc :; ; *1  .'-  /' 

choir  Uu'MUgh  a spacious.  arched  -w^uvrwgN 
m tbaV  a »ervdcc  gphig  on  in  tU*  bfctsty; 
could  1 ui  seen  and.  heard  nguaU/  a* K o\  y/;v. 

both  stories  of  ihluv  tower.  Tie  vaulted 
celling  of  the  lm?<<r  ;5jtory  is  -M^QtfWfc^d 
by  fptir  square  pi  I lars;  ^nd  bcfctVvxuii  Harm 
in  r he  cotvir 


ib  an  eiglk^fd^i 
torture,  soyeti  r>4t  Vn  iIuiiae' 
lev,  piemiuLC  the  v?ohio>  and 
^o.mmiitif eating  with  the  no*> 
tnnl  :$fyry .'  In  i he  upper  Atb'fy’ 
Are  fi.ajj*  iround  ^bp' 

pot  ti  ng;  a vault  and  arches 
poitxtol. 

beb.^v  any  romuh  Tin;'  'first 
story  isi* iti  ftp  Hni>e.  a crypt,  M: 
it  hf'  eiithyiy  aU>ve-g rfnnrd. 
t /bihbt  if  there  js  onoibex 
e hii  'iyb  ,pf  thyii  pH'  ulitxv  arc  hi- 
f‘  * !•»-•♦•  in  i f i - w<«rM. 

Faffing  titmtigli  & garden, 
v-  e*noe  upon  St.  N.ici>ohiv, 
li»e  3ririna^iertv  cbytbft  $f  ihe 
!>ommtcan>  It,  <yas’  built 
alxont  the  y&iv  lMn.  li  \H  a 
basilica,  1)5  feet  bi^wni  and  i;)U 


siixi2i  rtiffiUx&Z )}?  'VioBOfta, 
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fleet  iojjetb^V  witli  tlie  gold  and  silver,  And  to  p$$  'day,  when  a ealra  broods 
the  -saernd.  vessels,  and  other  imnty  of  over  the  quiet  sea,  a -strangey  weird,  ruddy 
wh»rii  ho  bad  '.despoiled  ih«  churches.  light  often  comes  weilifig  op  from  the: 
But  Ood.-;m.Hb  wrath  followed  this  pro-  depths  of  the  Baltic sj>muls  far  and 
faner  of  His  temple  Scarce  had  Table-  wide  over  the  mirro^like ^ .the 


ITANSJs  COTKCIJ  1WKWG  t*r^VU;E. 


mar  put  to  sea  when  a groat  storm  ;.m>»f;  'tfcfs.  And  the  Gofthm!  fisher.  dridng  his 
The  ship  bearizjg  tin:  ^aered  dn  Mai -*hpr<  -pi A >>vee  Wpj;. 

xv^ekeA  and  sank  %vitli  all  her  Ul^ptteh  plaiii'( ili,'u  cn hied  by-.  a the  light  that 

bpoly  near  the  Kuri  t^tends.  ;jus».  mV  the  never  W'is  on  m-.i  or  land//  and  know:*; . 
const  of  Gonirmh  The  king  himself  -was  that  tin-  « acred  lost  jewels  of  the  ohureU 
s^Ted'wiiiji.  ditBcri1t.'r;i,«ip4'  taken  ty*?/  now  ginning  ' froth-.'  the 

another  shyv  depth*  of  oecan. 

^ f ’i  .-llNWERStTT  OF  MICHIGAN 
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STREET  IS  WIOPY 


W<r  strolled through, iown.  The  dver^w&lia,  ceiling,  «mcl  'beams-— with 
streets  a re  narrow  arid  brooked . Pnd  Paved  scenes,  many  of  them  front  the  Bible,  but 
w$k&,  of  the  dwell-  some  ft'ooi  the  artist's  «i\vu  fancy.  Out'- 

iw^Itptws.  iff  the  old  ‘Hatifw.  fumduvuts  side  you  may  see  i lie yjid ,. now  raised hya. 
arr*  >>i  d I state}  in  g.  They  an:  narrow  and  perpendicular  and  forming  part  of  thr 
Jofiy:  they  M&ml  for  the  roost  part  with  vvrt.ll  of  the  ho  use,  but  when  let  .dftwp  on 
theu’  ^able!  ends  toward  the  •strbety  anil  :Sis  hinges-  '%&■.:&  Upmotiiai  Ijevel  bi^une 
th^v  front*  of  the  peutred  roof  is  l>nilt  np  ihfe- touu'tstr  projeetVng  into  iiii&  street.  over 
iikfc  a douhie  flight  of  *!>p$>  fhaf  meet.  on  were  sobl  bv  t-W.  protn^fetmi 

iop.  Hometrtnes  ^ • vaulted  pasfc&gewviy  reinahxiUg  inside,  hi&  Yitaisej ;,U> . cit^Wnef^: 
is  throw u ^cms.v'ihe  pan\>w  street  Y^>tn  shmding  nt  the  highway.. 

hoii^edOliou.Vo;; j jicW tjffe ; - J'h  *$*)*  respect  is-. Hire-- ih.o- #jj$$r  of 

•These  * »'itl  houses,  by  th^r  >.i/ivut!vi  >,(>'*  O;  tehee:  U h'a^  n hover  *j.nd  *m  uppoV"  . 
eiou^  iipai-t  ineuts  iudicai^  U»e  o;>  driM-f- ,,f  lown  A 'tilmp  ‘ddl  of  \cXin\  one  hi*u 
their  bpildm*.  They  hao-e  van  hod  ymh  deed  feet  high  nearly  pa  no  Id  f.n  ti*p 
inirs,  ^up}H*i‘fed  by  $k»rf.  mas -we  s*r,ue  >horp  ;ud.  quite  efi^e  -to.  ip  VV  is  by  *< 
'pdkvRy, fti&thlv  ^eats  m fhe  i*evve^^.|pf!  iho  buih.  partly  mt  tin.-  **>u  j;o*o  in<- 

vTiudow^,  and'  acm.*>  tin.  « * P:vr  lb*or  hows  and  partly  on  top  of  the  k'Hht.  Very 
u»  tin 3 dar  a .-iirans  < *f  i v i n •>  vaavyu  hud*  s?wp  tiysazyuig  streoK  .ami  ip  soi'w* 
*>  ;•  fitt  *e  ljums  its  trills  formed  into  a -in;,  phuvs  a<n«<  cut  in  the  rock,  toad  from  the- 
re^-t  op  jil  h^l?r};»r»mls  llifr  roofs  of  some  loner  lu  the  upper  Porn.  From  'the  hxv- ' 
w these VvJVt  .hbo>vh^;>vc»i*  ^t’if  f wyi^U  AviiU  hoc  erhi 

tin?  arteWnf  rnbn'ir'^hd  '-np'n  fi • Xfi^  olA  U» mfri .'-clirn W the  stwp  UU \ ,) 

•\Nvar.  the  romv  of  the  eiiy  s{,hit1?  ho  $0$jfe  ihe  fova^ss:  of  and. runs 

irderosfm^  wooden  liouse  oi  <r  lator  p>u*i  vvtst  to  tbo  Mmth  iri)te.  Thu  wnU  ilicu 
od,  the  Rarmeislcr  . fnult  by  ;»  m.nr-  iurns  i-fnd  runs  non tjivastcrl y.  and  ? icaHy 

‘t>/  'tifja'  ^hore.  abmu  a mile  part 

Siiloau  <«  the  second  story  painted  ' aj-i  ih£  puki  £:tt\\  to  finr  uo7‘lh  portal..  Here 


fiOOKWAf  ox  «OGRTfer  WirfSCB; 


'loutob.'.liy  t'.viiit,  triply  in  dm  tbirfppuib 
cbutury.  ultnYburb  mu  ’ojih  Vli^ws  ibo  rV; 
aci  ilum.  In  ii«.i  tli.-  bm-ff '•»*•:>•*  >>f  ‘-v  isby. 
begivn,  t*«  idrbnejUlett  tWtv  bub*  >*<il {,->••  Tb-ey . 
built"'  '' $£' ■ ti  jpon  Vf  !<?'  il  isitlb  iiii'iU  ‘It 


erly  along  i he  faso.  ami  b 'ir'bov  t<  > ouV  slur!  ■ 
ing  jiuint  uoar  f be:  tuHcetA  of  \Y-i>bor$j. 

Tbe  land  wall,  wturh  tin- 

do  thwe  sides.  fttttti'  tlnv  ruius  of  Wi  slimy 
round  to  life  to wcv  ‘'•Camps,”'  i&  2400 
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■&*  \ % i - 

■ />$  ••  -Mgr  ; «*-•  iSfZtg- 

V-':  : •:  M 

/: 

ft 


: V;iiy.V>  * ■ v-1 v, »' 


mi  a ;<!,;.;;v  mI  v;7- 

was  six  :ifciid  a half  feet  to  Tinckm-ss* 
T)it*y  rai^ett  it  io  tluHv  feel  in 
iiiiU  >iilfic4j  iiie  towers;  Tins  %v&\t  Vvork 
ten  yearly  ami  vrUs 
$uil#  fcoa  side. 

Uiy  barlioe,  iarirfc  s^ti«His  of  tliewi-ifl  are 
iorii  "dlt. ::J oold fijjj*  sink 

upon  ji|4  jarnJ  the WmU  js  in  e*'*'* i 

tyoufd  few  rn  to 

make  it  J iy  | vV;’  i 

only  the  lami  wall  butUem<uiied.  TW 
ilfe  most  part  it.  $$P;‘  ^itkvJteg^* 


J&U  flat  stories,  placed  jijjfc©  rafters,  :slank 
ring  together  ro  u point  ton.  and  thus 
roufingr  in  the  wall.  At ' intervals  of 
about  ?6o  feet  all. ’j&ting  ibe  Wali.s  are  built 
high  tiu tei  tfe  the 

yell  .Most  of  them  are  square  <,m  the 
J,  b ut  xtbiW# . jfregeti i shd of 

to  tin*  foe,  the  square  corners 
he.mg  sliced  -dtf  into  independent  .fores. 
The  Whole  v^nl . tip*  town  ^i/pieo* . 

These  at’e  sixty  -to  seventy  feet 

highland  are  divided : 111% -f^ur :*>r 'five • 
stories..  Emin  Story  is  pierced  with  nar- 
row embrasures  for  arrows.  The,  tops  of 
.;  Jh*y  Ab%  '4nt  h*\ttleTiH?iiteKft«d  on  their 
ripper  flpHhW  orrw  placed 

. t ri  ‘ The  itisHW  of  u u eq ual 

. ; ftei  nirit  tfio  'liftWh  toward  the 

MiH  i^;  tlurtfcriii  frid  bhpMil  hyf  t&siteen  feet 
deep  hi  Hie  iuHidi^  mill  x jat'e 
; £*•  veti  feet  tfuelf.  ;3Tfe'  Tyrifer  is 

tftjii.fi y y ‘squall.  oh  the  outside 
f la  l f-W4\vljetw cet.i  i.hc  }iigh  tow^ris  were 
Ivuilf-  .ba>t.S^h'4s%'‘ v«addle: tawiti ^ k " as  the 
( ruU>-<ii*l:i  5;  oxpf^ssSy  eull  tlvenj.  These> 
snudi,  low  ^o'o<;)inTs  are  ,uor.  ini 5 It  up 
(>oj 1 1 mid , l»n t sir/  aefride  it  lie  wdH 

like  .AtadX  have  toppled  Gveft 

..eat*ri^d‘  ;cdhs)dembk  seetioii.4  of  tint 
Wc*U  with  then*  in  their  h<ll  .Kear-  the 
top. of  ti# ^ wall,  on  the  inside, 
hove  [to&ftpt  bdt  het w ooo  the  stones  at 
..  '^ia^rt cl tet-^-:  jtyoid  eaeLi  other  arid  in  a 
hoi  itomal  lihe.  hr  those  holns  in 
sorted  w wdeii  ; up:>n  ihyni  rested 


t h ei r h) f fV  m u rkl^  in  Miunhine  aod  ^rr/i. 
T‘ij\^e  pdi'Uds  pt^ree  the  Will  on  The  land 
wide.  They  are.  cuffed  the  SdMfhyTSash 
and  ivvorih  A must! ve  tower  I’isos 

ahoye  ^yfe  portal.  These  gHk*$  are  in 
fdht  hut  VkM ) ted  passa^w uv^  t imnigh 
thw  hiwor  sldry  of  square  h>wm. 

« ;ru»»v»\s  in  tlie  snhs  ‘>r  ihe-  portal  show 
w here  tire  |HVpi'cal.lU',  fidlv  iuid.'bn  pcojoc- 
tidns  out^iih’  imxti’d  fif  nief  U ted  r^i whridg^ 
..Sirtiklh  i>asS  tfj^h^h'-iriioh  g^u^y^nS ^ friuu 
the  city  to  (hu  e*uu»Uy.  A avi do  rmmt 
. ’HMes ' arp>Mvd  the  ynilsiihi  of  the  eniire 
AV-iil,  dud  to  Lite  uorih;  there  were  id  least 
W&,  tUeriy  mnafe  puruUrii  with 

e&idi  iithor.  ■ • ’ • 1 / ; . ; 

. Vi’ylti  ihe  aftecnitoii  1 took  a Wi toll  to  the 
cuylle  of  W is‘>ory.  But  a few  erumblin^ 
lri^rintmtis  are  hdi  of  Uii^  &um ^vuiij&lity .■> 
foHre.$s  ; btitilaf •'  1 siord  kMihng  ih^m  hty 
fli«  hljtfh  ' blt^r l Bnltiiy  it 

v ijs  ru?;.  to  huui.1  agiiiti  ylie  onsthy  m jm* 


Go  gle 
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. agi'natiou, ' rising  grandly,  with  iW  seven  After  proceeding  a dozen  tmks  in  a 
toqrtmi  gay  wiiijL  waving banners j^p.d JS.pt^  southeasterly-  direction,  v.e  turned  into  >% 
teniig  •p^uuAwi^^t  o^e..  ihti**'  thk  pafefei*  . past  ..H&Ua. 

of  ^/king,  at  others  fire  stronghold  <y(hr&-  soon  carne  in to  an oil 1 e r hi ghway  le&dhlg  • : . 
hooters  and  pirates;  northwesterly  back  to  Wisby. 

The  Coliseum  became  the  quarry  which  Wo  pulled  tip  at  Dalhem  church  ami 
fartusbed  the  Kbmah  for  ceuity  the  din yet  Jed.  the  horses  into  tU«/  "stable 

whh  the  stone  for  their  ]mlaee«,  **{j4  of  the  parsobAge  to  bail  them,  The 

in  Jiko  manner  the  walls  of  the  gnurd  ohl  -whole  covigregiition  was  out  of-dooH.  em 
ca*t]£  of' ^^  Wisl>o!,g  haYe  teiia  'pwjfleil.:db.ivw  'of  Spring, 

^eeetneal  in  kilns  near  by  -to-  Th^  %mien  Tij^Mjcfect- ' • ^ 

furnish'  lime  for  modern  dwellings.  The  brimmed  while  straw'  hat*  perched  ori  top 
lime  used  ib  Uhldif4j|;.t:jm  .royal  palaceAt  • <qf  t Vie!Tbi6tisfe'‘ sj Vk'k^rclitef^  'that  were  olose- 
Suwk)jko)m  >vas  made  from  the  stones  in  ly  bound  Ground  Uu*ir  heads-  end  cheeks. 

walh-.  \V  ' % log ' \ 

i -r o.td'sVsJtrU  my  walk  \iromid  the  out-  bidder  *>?  ')  uniting  apurast  the  trees-  and 

of  the  iinv?e<H  iv^Jh  Of  the  forty- . hm-e*  m front  of  th.e  church,  wiiile  the 

f ight  .‘iySfi*  t«%ers,  thiriyvOghh  . and  •’•girls-  strolled  among  the 

ihe  ^luVr^h-yaixl  to  the  rear.  ; v ;; 

Om  k -msed-  m --day-  u;* a *tate-pmim,  A The  priest  shakes  hands  with  a white- 
cheap  oodfch  pointed  toot  hashrt^AplAe'ed  1 itfirv-d hkves  to  othek?,  aral  eniei;^-. 
on  another*  yrhieli  utilited  as*  a ..‘.store-/  tbeehurch  Tin)  lie]  1 strikes  a few  strokei;, 
honse  for  hay  A thM?  bj*  Uie  congregation  slowly  file  in  - Soon 

series  as  a powder- lunisc-  Every  tower  I bear  the  organ  pealing  through  the  open 
im*iU  tiaineancH^li^lory.  TlmPowdor  .pG^lkh  th^ri  ike  voices  of  the  choir  sirig;  / o 
Tower -was  called  .of  old.  WifvetkfithiH--  mg-  a psalm. 

Stiver  cap  --from  i(s  simang  roof,  mm  vo-  We  drove  off  at  one  oVJock;  the  road 
placed  with  dull  tiles.  was  level  and  smooth,  our  ponies  fresh 

BiroUing  uorpas  level  green  fields,  I a«  in  the  .and-  w^'ivert  biitdc'ip  ’'. 

came  u pop  :ihc eeoss  raised  by  King  Wispy &i  thm\  having  tahm  m thirty- 
V&Meuitf  r Ui  jjriarlc  thmbuihd- place  of  iwo-roiles  of  tbi$  snug  liUle  island 
lg(Ki  citizens  of  Wisby  whom  he  sI.bw  in 
tlie  baitlo ihat  decided  the  fate  of  thp  oily. 

The  ertws  stands  in  a grove,  of  newly 
planted  treeik,  2fh6ut  A quiirt^r  of  w .mile 
from  the  city  walk  It  is  nearly  ten  feet 
iugh^and  lias  a eii^le  fiwiind  the  axis; 

It  ii>  oruaniented  >vith  4 ‘ b^;.rel inf  of  the 
Baviour  upon  tlifi  #rv»s%  and  an  ipscriptiori 
cut  in  tluo ^ ahbi*e vi attnl  old  inotik  st  v!«. 

The  ancient  wall,  churches,  castle,  and 
mmiumeiits  of  Wisby  \i ere  all  binlt  of 
Grottiaml  limestone.  Their  extnmrditmry 
preservation  is  due  in  part  to  the  ox;^h 
lencc  of  the  storm,  hut  chiefly  to  the  ini  id 
ami  equable  chmute  of  the  island..  .',<S''‘‘::'-‘'X'- 
ijn  this  reroute  klo  oi  the  Baltic  th^ 

1 ml eed  preser v t*d  a hi l o f th e MidcU ^ ’ - ^ ^ 

ami  it  is  lr-indcd  down  to  ns  ft$  perfecUy 
us  the  fly  iti  amber.  v^v'^'-kr - 

The  Wisby  of  lo  das*  a JitU^  tbwn  of 
•6400  rohahiU-nfs.  It  lias  sUru^'t.^wuy.v. 
from  its  wail  as  an  old  man  fr^ttx  th^ 
uicutsi  of  Iris  prime,,  and  vaiumfc  phreeK 
atv  covered  with  ilowcnug  gardyTift  ainl  , 
w idO‘Kpteadir(^ ;l : • *. Vt*  '/-W, 

Next  Utorning.  hrighi  iiliil . I’ 

tied  but  thi’inigh  the  ca«t  gale,  ‘axid  diwe’A  ;-^^  ^ - rV 

awaj'Over  the  open  coup  try..  ;5-\-  •••  y-,.. 

#>f-  Co  glc  IJN  VER. 
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IN  Mr.  Howells’s  Suburban  Sketches , 
which  depict  with  characteristic  keen- 
ness and  humor  many  familiar  aspects 
of  life  in  an  urban  vicinity,  there  is  no 
sketch  of  the  process  of  absorption  of 
the  suburb  by  the  city.  In  this  country 
such  a process  is  inevitable  and  rapid,  but 
most  unhappy.  The  victim  is  the  sub- 
urban resident,  and  the  imaginative  lis- 
tener as  he  marks  the  murmur  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a great  city,  which  gradually 
swells  into  an  uproar  of  steam- whistles, 
of  rattling  railroads,  of  jangling  and  per- 
emptory bells,  and  humming  factories, 
may  easily  fancy  that  he  hears  also  the 
protesting  and  petulant  and  indignant 
complaint  of  peace-loving  rural  citizens 
suddenly  made  aware  of  a fate  which  they 
detest  but  cannot  avert. 

Nowhere  does  the  hand  of  “modern  im- 
provement” seem  so  fell  and  aggressive 
and  mischievous  as  in  the  suburb,  and  no- 
thing is  more  forlorn  and  pathetic  than 
the  aspect  of  an  old  country  mansion  pla- 
cidly broad  and  spacious,  which  was  built 
witli  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  prog- 
ress and  development  and  change,  but 
which  has  been  overtaken  by  them  all. 
The  domain  of  which  it  is  the  manor- 
house  has  been  as  ruthlessly  partitioned 
as  poor  Poland  by  its  sovereign  neighbors. 
The  woods  have  been  levelled;  the  great 
single  trees,  the  chosen  and  decorated  fa- 
vorites of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  mansion,  are  cut  down.  The  lawns 
and  fields  are  traversed  by  roads  or  even 
streets.  New  and  cheap  buildings  crowd 
upon  the  old  house;  factories  overtop  it, 
belching  smoke,  and  whirring  with  noisy 
activity.  Trains  of  cars  rush  by  it  and 
mock  it  with  shrill  screams  as  they  van- 
ish; while  the  mansion  itself,  enclosed  in 
a door-yard  as  in  a mean  prison,  with  a 
solitary  tree  or  two  mournfully  loyal  to 
its  fallen  fortunes,  seems  lost  in  a reverie 
of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Near  all  our  great  cities  there  are  such 
houses.  They  are  hard  bestead  by  mod- 
em circumstance,  but  they  preserve  in 
their  bereaved  condition  a certain  roman- 
tic dignity  which  holds  the  eye  for  a mo- 
ment, and  the  mind  long  after,  as  the 
screaming  train  darts  by.  They  are  sym- 
bols of  the  resident  who,  seeking  rural  se- 
clusion not  too  far  from  the  city,  which 
he  must  daily  visit,  sees  the  rural  charm 
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disappearing  as  surely  as  daylight  after 
sunset,  or  leaves  from  the  trees  after  frost. 

The  first  fatal  symptom  of  impend- 
ing improvement  is  the  street  railway. 
The  pretty  country  road  is  obstructed 
and  narrowed  by  it,  and  whether  it  is 
laid  at  the  side  or  carried  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  it  is  equally  a nuisance, 
catching  and  wrecking  wagons  and  car- 
riages of  every  degree,  and  in  a sudden 
emergency  offering  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  imperilled  wheel.  Present- 
ly the  discomfited  lover  of  sylvan  seclu- 
sion discovers  that  the  field  next  his  house 
is  laid  open  by  an  “ avenue,”  to  be  graded 
and  guttered  and  flagged  at  his  expense 
of  money,  taste,  and  content.  As  he 
gazes  ruefully  at  the  costly  and  unsought 
advantage,  it  requires  all  the  active  en- 
ergy of  the  native  American  to  extract 
any  comfort  from  the  congratulatory  par- 
agraph in  the  local  newspaper  that  his 
neighborhood  is  “getting  into  the  swim 
of  the  real-estate  movement,  and  that  old 
Rip  Van  Winkle  is  to  be  sent  about  his 
business.” 

The  suburban  citizen  has  a secret  sym- 
pathy with  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  likes  to 
loiter  along  the  brook-side  in  the  pasture, 
and  to  go  chestnuting  with  his  children 
in  the  wood  close  by.  The  song  of  the 
thrush  and  the  whistle  of  the  oriole  and 
the  robin,  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  the 
pine-trees  and  the  scent  of  the  wild-grape 
blossom,  are  sweeter  to  his  sense  than  the 
sharp  steam  call  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  tinkle  of  the  horse-car,  and 
the  odor  from  factory  chimneys  of  sulphur, 
or  of  sludge  acid  poisoning  the  neighbor- 
ing water.  The  country  road  to  his  mod- 
est house  was  last  year  a way  where  no- 
ble trees  “high  overarched  embower.” 
To-day  it  is  a vista  of  ugly  poles  with 
outstretched  arms  like  a series  of  old  gal- 
lows, holding  for  victims  electric  lamps 
and  telephone  wires.  The  trees,  indeed, 
remain,  their  noble  boughs  and  branches 
hewn  away  to  accommodate  the  ugly 
poles.  The  trees  remain,  but  the  bowery 
road  is  ruined. 

The  long  row  of  huge,  bare,  ugly  poles 
that  destroy  the  character  of  the  road 
is  improvement  in  its  crudest  and  most 
repulsive  form.  It  is  civilization  just 
emerging  from  the  barbarism  which  yet 
clings  to  it,  unsightly  like  the  shreds  of 
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the  cocoon  about  the  butterfly,  or  egg- 
shells around  the  chicken.  Before  this 
vulgar  invasion  of  straggling  poles,  rural 
seclusion  has  vanished.  The  ugliest  of 
all  the  deformities  of  modern  improve- 
ment has  taken  its  place,  and  if  the  sub- 
urban resident  goes  forth  to  assuage  his 
regrets  by  a stroll,  he  stumbles  over  the 
newly  laid  track  of  another  horse  rail- 
road, and  the  monotonous  tinkle  of  the 
bell  announces  the  further  advance  of  the 
same  restless  genius  of  change. 

This  kind  of  suburban  citizen  seems  to 
his  livelier  neighbors  a mere  Bourbon. 
They  look  at  him  with  amazement,  and 
lament  his  want  of  the  true  American 
spirit.  They  regard  either  with  pity  or 
contempt  a man  so  singularly  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  charm  of  the  pros- 
pect which  Horace  Greeley  opened  to  as- 
piring youth  in  advising  them  to  go  West 
and  grow  up  with  the  country.  But  it  is 
precisely  because  the  country  grows  up 
into  the  city  that  he  protests,  and  protest- 
ing is  not  the  less  pleasant  because  he  is 
aware  that  it  is  absolutely  useless.  A taste 
for  the  country,  he  insists,  is  just  as  reason- 
able as  a taste  for  the  town,  and  the  coun- 
try taste  requires  what  is  called  “real 
country”;  not  a mongrel  country  nor  a 
hybrid  country,  but  country  of  the  pure 
strain : fields  and  trees  and  pastures,  and 
the  singing  of  birds,  and  silent  green 
shades,  and  the  scent  of  the  fresh  earth  in 
spring,  and  the  breath  of  new-mown  hay. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  is  told  he  can  re- 
tain it  all  if  only  he  will  move  on.  That 
is  the  very  thing  he  does  not  wish  to  do. 
Moving  on  is  part  of  the  “unceasing, 
endless  quest”  of  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, a body  of  death  from  which  he 
prays  to  be  delivered.  His  proposition  is 
simple.  “I  wish,”  he  says,  “to  live  where 
I have  lived,  in  the  scenes  to  which  I am 
accustomed,  within  easy  reach  of  my  daily 
business,  surrounded  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  country,  and  wholly  un- 
touched by  the  horrible  spoliation  of  beau- 
ty and  repose  which  is  called  modern  im- 
provement.” Unreasonable  mortal!  he 
lives  in  the  world,  and  yet  asks  to  be  let 
alone ! Poor  suburban ! neither  the  eter- 
nal procession  of  the  seasons,  nor  inter- 
changing day  and  night,  nor  inexorable 
time,  gray  hairs,  wrinkles,  decline,  and 
death,  will  spare  him,  and  yet  he  protests 
against  horse  railroads,  electric  and  tele- 
phone poles  and  wires,  sludge  acid  on  his 
shores,  and  the  sickening  fumes  of  oil  and 
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an  inarticulate  uproar  loading  the  sub- 
urban air. 

There  are  but  three  courses  for  him. 
Since  the  essential  condition  of  suburban 
life  is  certain  change  from  rural  repose 
and  calm  delights  to  urban  sights,  sounds, 
and  smells,  when  he  deliberately  submits 
himself  to  a process  of  transformation  he 
must  acquiesce  with  good-nature,  or  pay 
the  penalty  of  ridicule,  or  move  on.  Dan- 
iel Boone  was  the  prototype  of  the  pro- 
testing suburban  resident.  But  he  was 
not  compelled  to  go  to  town  on  business. 
When  he  suspected  the  approach  of  civil- 
ization he  quietly  pushed  further  into  the 
wilderness.  He  did  not  stay  and  rail  and 
swear.  As  he  would  not  conform,  he  gen- 
tly passed  beyond  the  necessity  of  con- 
formity. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  day  for  that 
pleasant  suburb  of  New  York  which  has 
so  long  eluded  the  genius  of  improvement, 
Staten  Island.  At  last  that  restless  genius 
has  taken  the  happy  island  seriously  in 
hand.  Improvement  is  disfiguring  it  with 
all  the  signs  of  progress,  the  railroad 
tracks,  the  poles,  the  wires,  while  ranges 
of  batteries  in  the  guise  of  factories  are 
planted  upon  the  Jersey  shore,  at  Consta- 
ble's Hook,  and  bombard  the  placid  plains 
and  uplands  of  the  island  with  incessant 
stench  and  smoke  and  roar.  But  nothing 
is  more  amusing  and  futile  than  the  an- 
gry scorn  with  which  the  catastrophe  is 
encountered.  It  is  very  sincere,  but  it  is 
very  droll,  this  accosting  progress  as  im- 
pertinence, and  sarcastically  deriding  it 
as  retrogression.  A benign  Pennsylvania 
Quaker  might  as  effectively  have  deplored 
war  during  the  awful  cannonade  at  Get- 
tysburg as  the  suburban  resident  within 
ten  miles  of  the  City  Hall  hope  to  preserve 
in  the  vast  maelstrom  of  activity  which 
circles  out  from  that  centre  the  repose  of 
the  ancient  Aquehonga.  Here  once  the 
infrequent  Indian  peacefully  paddled  his 
canoe.  As  reasonably  may  the  islander 
expect  to  see  him  return  as  to  stay  the 
change  which  since  that  Indian  was  first 
seen  has  been  gradually  transforming  the 
island. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  natural  wrath 
let  the  perturbed  islander  ponder  the  once 
familiar  story:  “ In  the  midst  of  this  sub- 
lime and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington, 
who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the 
door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens, 
trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea- 
water, and  vigorously  pushing  away  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused, 
Mrs.  Partington’s  spirit  was  up ; but  I need 
not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  ” 


The  life  of  Longfellow  was  singularly 
felicitous  until  the  tragical  death  of  his 
wife.  His  temperament  was  most  equa- 
ble; his  tastes  and  his  occupations  were 
congenial ; his  fame  grew  naturally  from 
the  pursuit  that  he  loved;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a noble  circle  of  friends ; his 
house  was  a shrine  of  respectful  pilgrim- 
age from  all  lands;  he  was  the  most  be- 
loved man  of  letters  of  his  time ; the  pride 
of  his  neighbors,  honored  by  his  country- 
men; a gentle,  kindly,  and  unassuming 
man.  It  was  not  surprising  that,  not  long 
before  his  wife  died,  a friend,  passing  his 
happy  home,  said  that  he  trembled  for 
him,  because  change  of  some  kind  must 
come,  and  change  of  any  kind  must  be  un- 
happy. 

After  the  fury  of  the  blow  to  which  he 
bent  had  passed,  the  same  sweet  equanim- 
ity, saddened,  indeed,  to  the  end,  return- 
ed, and  the  even  course  of  his  life,  an- 
other yet  the  same,  proceeded.  His  pow- 
ers, ennobled  and  enriched  with  every 
year,  were  untouched  while  he  lived.  His 
last  poems  were  among  his  best,  but  of  a 
depth  of  pathos  which  is  not  found  in  his 
earlier  song.  The  pathos,  however,  is 
manly  and  not  morbid ; and  the  poet’s 
life,  fully  rounded  out  in  years  and  fame 
and  universal  regard,  ended  tranquilly, 
like  a serene  sunset. 

Without  delay  his  native  city  has  now 
erected  a statue  of  her  most  famous  son, 
which  was  recently  unveiled  with  simple 
and  fitting  ceremonies.  The  statue  is  the 
work  of  Franklin  Simmons,  like  Longfel- 
low a son  of  Maine,  and  represents  the 
poet  sitting  in  a massive  chair,  the  figure 
slightly  turned,  so  that  the  right  arm  is 
bent  easily,  resting  upon  the  back  of  the 
chair,  while  the  left  lies  in  the  lap  holding 
carelessly  a roll  of  manuscript.  The  coat 
is  buttoned,  and  a cloak  is  gathered  from 
behind  and  falls  under  the  left  hand, 
across  the  knees.  There  is  a pile  of  books 
under  the  chair.  The  statue  is  of  heroic 
size,  the  figure  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  the  pedestal,  a fitting  and  beautiful 
work,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Fassett,  who 
cordially  gave  his  care  and  labor  as 
his  contribution  to  the  memorial.  The 
children  of  the  public  schools  sang  the 
“ Psalm  ot  Life,”  the  President  of  the  stat- 
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ue  association  presented  the  statue  to  the 
city,  and  it  was  received  by  the  Mayor, 
both  gentlemen  making  admirable  speech- 
es; then  a poem  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ca- 
razza  was  read,  and  the  ceremony  ended 
with  singing  the  doxology. 

It  is  the  first  statue  ever  erected  in 
Portland,  and  no  statue  in  the  country 
will  be  regarded  with  more  tender  inter- 
est. The  renown  of  great  soldiers  and 
statesmen  is  not  intimate  and  domestic 
and  individual  like  that  of  a poet,  who 
holds  the  most  personal  relation  to  his 
readers.  The  portraits  and  statuesof  Burns 
are  regarded  with  a feeling  which  those  of 
Chatham  and  Nelson  do  not  inspire.  The 
poet  who  “speaks  to  our  condition”  is  a 
friend  and  guide  in  a peculiar  sense,  and 
the  sculptured  effigy  of  the  man  who  has 
influenced  our  lives  and  ennobled  and 
strengthened  and  softened  our  characters 
has  a charm  beyond  that  of  any  other. 

Longfellow  is  the  most  domestic  of 
poets  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  household  and  the  fireside. 
There  has  been  some  recent  discussion  of 
the  comparative  greatness  of  poets.  But 
it  seems  like  comparing  different  good 
fruits  or  flowers.  There  are  men  whose 
genius  is  commanding,  and  who  are  clas- 
sified as  the  chiefs  of  epic  or  dramatic  or 
lyric  song.  But  in  every  singer  who  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  poet  the  es- 
sential quality  is  the  same.  The  lustre  of 
other  diamonds  is  as  pure  as  that  of  the 
Koh-i-noor,  and  it  is  a thankless  task  to 
decide  which  is  the  fairer,  the  rose  or  the 
lily,  the  pansy  or  the  violet,  and  whether 
the  carnation  of  the  garden  or  the  eglan- 
tine of  the  hedge  be  sweeter. 

The  statue  of  Longfellow  is  not  that 
of  the  poet  only,  but  of  the  citizen.  His 
is  one  of  the  chief  names  of  our  first  great 
literary  epoch,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  them  which  is  not  that  of  a man  con- 
spicuous for  high  personal  character  and 
seemly  life.  The  tradition  of  Grub  Street 
and  of  the  obsequious  dependent  of  a pa- 
tron has  no  place  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican letters.  Our  chief  authors  have  been 
eminent  citizens,  and  have  won  universal 
regard  and  civil  influence  by  rectitude  of 
life  and  intelligent  public  spirit  no  less 
than  by  their  genius.  In  this  manner 
they  have  given  literature  a dignity  in 
the  estimation  of  those  whom  it  does  not 
interest  which  has  been  hitherto  quite 
unknown.  Their  countrymen  are  proud 
of  them  without  apology  or  deprecation, 
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and  there  is  perhaps  but  one  among  the 
more  noted  of  them  who  illustrated  the 
familiar  conception  of  the  author  which 
appears  in  the  English  annals  of  the  last 
century. 

Charles  Lamb,  whose  private  life  was 
a noble  act  of  self-sacrifice,  vindicated  the 
sanity,  not,  alack!  the  sobriety,  of  true 
genius.  Genius,  he  says,  is  not  madness. 
Our  American  masters  of  literature  show 
us  that  genius  is  not  dissipation  and  shift- 
lessness and  the  want  of  self-restraint. 
Genius,  as  they  have  taught  us,  is  not  reck- 
lessness and  indiscretion  and  weakness, 
exciting  profound  pity  for  so  sorry  an  in- 
vestiture of  great  powers.  They  have 
taught  us  that  genius  is  also  conscience, 
good  sense,  self-command,  and  intelli- 
gent public  spirit.  The  first  statue  in 
Portland  recalls  in  the  figure  of  the  poet 
a good  man  and  a good  citizen.  The  city 
of  his  birth  and  loving  remembrance  could 
not  have  been  more  fortunate  in  a son  to 
commemorate,  and  she  may  well  be  hap- 
py, in  pointing  at  it,  to  say,  “This  is  but 
one  of  my  jewels.” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  “the 
father  of  the  New  England  clergy,”  and 
the  sixth  president  of  Harvard  College, 
would  have  thought  that  others  than  old 
women  in  Salem  were  bewitched  could  he 
have  foreseen  that  play-actors  would  one 
day  appear  as  honored  lecturers  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  college.  If 
old  Judge  Sewall  saw  with  horror  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ceremonies  of  episcopacy 
in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  recorded  with 
grim  satisfaction  the  disregard  of  Christ- 
mas, what  would  he  have  recorded  of  a 
lecture  by  Henry  Irving  and  another  by 
M.  Coquelin  in  the  Puritan  school,  dedi- 
cated Christo  et  ecclesiae  f And  what 
would  these  stout  old  defenders  of  the 
faith  have  thought  of  the  religious  state 
of  the  country  could  they  have  known 
that  in  the  play-house  matinees  of  the 
future  excellent  divines  would  be  seated 
among  the  audience,  greatly  enjoying  the 
play? 

The  inquiry  might  be  pursued  as  to  their 
feelings  upon  reading  of  the  death  of  two 
players  as  the  loss  of  public  benefactors 
and  beloved  men.  It  is  about  a quarter 
of  a century  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows, 
in  a lecture  delivered  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  made  a fervid  plea  for  the  be- 
neficent influence  of  the  stage,  and  still 
more  recently  a clergyman  of  another 
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church  willingly  opened  it  for  the  obse- 
quies of  a player.  But  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Bellows  felt  such  a plea  to  be  necessary, 
and  that  the  act  of  another  clergyman 
which  should  seem  to  be  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  Christian  should  have  given 
his  church  a certain  peculiar  tenderness 
of  public  regard,  shows  the  tenacity  of 
the  old  feeling  that  a play-house  was  a 
resort  morally  outlawed,  and  an  actor  a 
minion  of  the  moon  “beyond  the  domain 
of  conscience.” 

Yet  the  important  place  still  held  by 
players  and  the  play-house  in  public  in- 
terest is  attested  by  the  great  space  given 
in  the  newspapers  to  the  nightly  perform- 
ances, and  in  the  summary  of  foreign 
news  to  the  doings  and  the  intentions 
of  the  actors.  With  what  a pleasant 
pride  did  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble,  profoundly 
courtesying,  say  in  a distinguished  com- 
pany, “I  belong  to  her  Majesty’s  play- 
ers” ! And  with  what  consummate  skill, 
seated  with  queenly  mien  before  her  fasci- 
nated audience,  did  she  interpret  Shake- 
speare, and  evoke  with  melodious  spell 
the  lovely  Rosalind  and  Juliet  and  Imo- 
gen, and  all  the  people  of  that  enchanted 
realm ! It  was  a gracious  and  significant 
epitaph,  which  has  passed  into  a house- 
hold word,  that  Johnson  gave  to  Garrick: 

“ His  death  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations, 
and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasure.”  But  its  kindliness  is  pre- 
cisely the  character  of  the  feeling  with 
which  the  players  are  regarded,  and  which 
was  expressed  when  Warren  and  Wallack 
lately  died. 

The  odium  in  which  the  Puritans  held 
the  theatre  was  justified  by  the  drama  of 
the  Restoration,  in  which  the  Caroline 
reaction  touched  the  lowest  point.  Mr. 
Emerson  once  said,  “I  cannot  find  the 
wit  of  Congreve.”  But  Hazlitt  and  Lamb 
and  Leigh  Hunt  did  not  hold  the  artificial 
comedy  to  be  beneath  critical  considera- 
tion. The  modern  drama,  however,  and 
the  modern  theatre  are  wholly  changed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  old  to  recall 
the  open  license  to  vice  which  the  theatre 
accorded,  although  then  rather  off  the 
stage  than  upon  it.  Nothing  marks  our 
social  advance  more  happily  than  the 
change  from  that  condition.  Even  when 
Jenny  Lind  came  it  was  felt  by  her  shrewd 
manager  that  if  she  sang  in  opera  an  im- 
mense audience,  which  would  not  go  to 
the  theatre  for  moral  reasons,  would  be 

lost.  So  she  sang  opera  upon  the  con- 
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cert  stage,  and  her  success  in  every  way 
was  unprecedented.  Yet  now  the  opera- 
house  or  the  theatre  is  generally  as  unob- 
jectionable as  a concert  hall. 

What  entertainment  could  be  more 
harmless,  apart  from  the  skill  of  the  act- 
or, than  the  acting  of  Warren  or  of  Wal- 
lack  ? It  was  as  innocent  as  and  infinitely 
more  diverting  than  the  larger  part  of  the 
stories  which  are  constantly  read  and  by 
everybody.  Every  actor,  doubtless,  like 
every  author,  has  his  manner.  In  each 
part  that  these  artists  assumed  their  per- 
sonality was  both  obvious  and  delightful. 
But  that,  again,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  range  of  characters  to  which  an 
actor’s  powers  are  especially  adapted  has 
a certain  general  quality  and  character. 
The  same  actor  will  hardly  be  an  equally 
good  grave-digger  and  Macbeth.  But  if 
he  be  fitted  especially  for  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
he  will  not  disappoint  in  Squire  Hard- 
castle  and  Sir  Anthony.  Of  this  truth  Mr. 
Gilbert  is  the  happy  living  illustration. 

The  intelligence  and  the  delicate  hu- 
morous appreciation  were  equally  observ- 
able in  both  the  comedians  whom  we  have 
lately  lost.  There  were  also  in  both  a 
grace  and  refinement  which  were  delight- 
ful. The  elegance  of  the  light  comedian 
is  as  charming  as  that  of  the  true  humor- 
ist in  literature.  The  clown  and  the  har- 
lequin are  also  amusing  both  in  books  and 
upon  the  stage.  But  it  is  the  uproarious 
fun  of  the  burlesque  or  of  the  ring,  and 
lacks  that  subtle  and  aerial  quality  which 
is  the  essence  of  humor.  A reader  roars 
over  a funny  book  or  at  an  extravaganza, 
but  not  over  a paper  of  Sydney  Smith  or 
an  essay  of  Elia.  The  intellectual  quality 
is  wanting  in  the  roaring  fun,  and  it  is 
that  which  distinguishes  the  true  come- 
dian from  the  clown. 

The  exit  of  Warren  and  Wallack  is  not, 
in  the  sense  of  age,  untimely.  The  for- 
mer had  passed  beyond  the  threescore 
and  ten,  and  both  had  taken  leave  of  the 
stage.  Both  might  justly  feel  that  they 
had  done  much  to  remove  the  old  stigma 
upon  their  calling.  Both  were  of  esti- 
mable character  and  life,  and  the  death  of 
both  was  noted  with  general  tenderness 
of  feeling.  4 4 There  is  something  strange 
as  well  as  sad  in  seeing  actors — your 
pleasant  fellows  particularly — subjected 
to  and  suffering  the  common  lot;  their 
fortunes,  their  casualties,  their  deaths, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  their  actions 
to  be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  only. 
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We  can  hardly  connect  them  with  more 
awful  responsibilities.” 

This  was  said  of  the  English  Dodd,  an 
actor  whose  name  even  has  lost  signifi- 
cance to  this  end  of  the  century.  But  it 
is  just  this  kind  of  class  feeling  in  regard 
to  actors  which  is  disappearing,  and  which 
the  characters  and  lives  of  eminent  actors 
now  tend  to  remove.  The  tone  of  the  crit- 
ic is  compassionate,  as  if  the  actor  were 
entitled  to  claim  immunity  from  the  com- 
mon standards  of  human  conduct.  It  is 
a plea  in  abatement,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
that  he  offers.  But  the  actors  themselves 
now  enter  no  such  plea,  and  it  is  not  sug- 
gested by  others.  It  belongs  to  the  old- 
er day  when  they  were  forbidden  the  con- 
secrated ground  of  respectability. 

This  change  in  the  standing  of  “her 
Majesty’s  players”  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est social  facts  of  the  times,  and  it  will  end, 
doubtless,  in  their  taking  larger  part  as 
citizens  in  the  general  work  of  society. 
Except  upon  exclusively  theatrical  occa- 
sions the  names  of  actors  seldom  appear. 
On  committees  for  all  kinds  of  public, 
charitable,  or  other  purposes  every  pro- 
fession is  generally  represented  except 
that  of  the  actor.  Hitherto  the  players 
have  constituted  almost  as  separate  a class 
as  the  clergy  of  Mather’s  time.  Bu^  the 
same  change  which  makes  it  possible  for 
clergymen  to  go  to  the  play  will  draw 
the  player  into  closer  and  completer  co- 
operation with  the  various  activities  of 
society.  This  tendency  was  implied  in  a 
remark  by  Henry  Irving  in  a recent 
speech  upon  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a 
theatre  at  Bolton,  in  England.  “In 
America,”  he  said,  44  when  they  found  a 
city— and  they  do  that  sort  of  thing  very 
successfully  there — the  first  public  build- 
ings erected  are  the  church  and  the  the- 
atre.” 

Perhaps  theatre  is  Mr.  Irving’s  euphe- 
mism for  school.  Certainly  he  is  not  un- 
willing to  regard  it  as  a school.  Indeed, 
in  the  same  address,  he  daringly  presents 
the  theatre  as  a school  of  morality,  and 
says,  “Let  members  of  religious  bodies 
know  there  is  no  harm,  but  rather  good, 
in  entering  into  wholesome  theatrical 
amusements,  and  they  will  help  in  dis- 
arming many  forces  which  make  for  mor- 
al evil.” 

Delightful  humor  is  surely  such  a mor- 
al prophylactic,  and  it  was  offered  in  one 
of  its  most  attractive  forms  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  winter’s  amusements  in  New 
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York  in  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Drew,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, and  Mr.  Jefferson  in  The  Rivals . 
Seeing  such  acting  by  such  artists,  men 
and  women  of  character  and  genius,  un- 
der the  conditions  of  the  modern  theatre, 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  drama 
was  ever  a higher  pleasure,  or  that  the 
comedians  of  another  day  were  of  a high- 
er genius.  The  harsh  Puritan  laws 
against  the  players  would  have  been  re- 
laxed, stern  old  nonjuring  Jeremy  Col- 
lier would  have  been  softened,  could  he 
have  seen  what  we  still  see — the  genial 
and  exquisite  urbanity  of  Gilbert,  the 
pure  and  beautiful  humor  of  Jefferson, 
the  delicate  feminine  apprehension  of 
Mrs.  Drew.  


Virginia  takes  issue  with  the  Easy 
Chair  for  saying,  some  time  since,  that 
good  maimers  require  in  Italy  that  the 
passing  of  the  procession  of  the  Host  in 
the  street  should  be  respected  so  far  as  to 
the  lifting  of  the  hat,  or  other  formal  sign 
of  respect.  Virginia  says  that  of  course 
a gentleman  will  not  voluntarily  go  to 
see  high  mass  at  St.  Peter’s  without  ob- 
serving all  the  decorum  of  the  place  and 
the  occasion,  but  that  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  violate  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples# by  uncovering  to  a procession  acci- 
dentally encountered  in  the  street.  But 
as  the  innocent  religious  usages  of  the 
country,  no  less  in  the  street  than  in  the 
church,  are  perfectly  well  known,  must 
not  Virginia  logically  admit  that  a gen- 
tleman will  not  voluntarily  put  himself 
directly  in  contact  with  them  without  ob- 
serving the  same  courtesy  which  Virginia 
approves  at  high  mass  in  St.  Peter’s  ? 
Such  courtesy  imports  no  recognition  of 
the  propriety  or  saving  nature  of  a re- 
ligious rite;  it  imports,  indeed,  nothing 
whatever  but  formal  consideration  for 
others. 

Virginia  asks  whether  the  Easy  Chair 
would  expect  the  stranger  in  India  to 
prostrate  himself  before  the  approach  of 
Juggernaut’s  car  because  such  prostra- 
tion is  the  custom  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  happens  to  linger.  Certainly 
not,  as  it  would  not  expect  apparent  ac- 
quiescence in  the  suttee.  But  the  reason 
is  that  the  Indian  custom,  although  re- 
ligious, is  horribly  cruel  and  revolting, 
while  the  Roman  custom  is  but  a perfectly 
innocent  and  humane  rite.  Indeed  a sign 
of  respect  in  a church  for  the  service  of 
the  mass  may  well  seem  to  be  much  more 


significant  in  one  who  is  not  attached  to 
the  Roman  communion  than  the  simple 
salutation  offered  in  the  street  to  minis- 
ters of  Christian  mercy  and  succor.  In 
the  former  case  the  sign  of  respect  may 
be  tortured  into  an  evidence  of  sympathy 
with  a certain  form  of  the  worship  of  God 
from  which  the  stranger  might  easily 
have  held  aloof.  In  the  latter  it  is  no 
more  than  acknowledgment  of  a mission 
of  benevolent  service  to  man,  which  is 
unexpectedly  encountered. 

The  maxim  that  in  Rome  we  should  do 
as  the  Romans  do  is  an  admonition  that 
if  we  propose  to  protest  against  all  inno- 
cent forms  and  customs  that  differ  from 
our  own,  or  to  regard  courteous  treatment 
of  them  as  a betrayal  of  our  own  convic- 
tions upon  any  subject,  we  ought  to  stay 
at  home.  If  a man  proposes  to  ridicule 
the  wearing  of  turbans  and  long  robes  he 
should  not  stray  beyond  the  domain  of 
coats  and  trousers  and  billycock  hats; 
and  if  he  sets  forth  upon  the  grand  tour 
he  should  be  so  well  equipped  as  to  un- 
derstand that  innocent  religious  forms  of 
every  kind  will  be  always  respectfully 
treated  by  a gentleman.  But  Virginia 
will  certainly  perceive  that  a gentleman 
need  not  show  any  mark  of  approval  of 
the  crushing  or  burning  of  human  beings 
because  he  regards  with  respect  those  who 
are  hastening  to  relieve  them. 

The  old  English  dramatist  Dekkar  call- 
ed the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
“the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever 
breathed,”  and  Bartlett  quotes  Juliana 
Berners  as  tracing  his  lineage  to  Japhet, 
44  the  gentilman  Japeth.”  The  word  was 
never  interpreted  so  loftily  as  by  the 
dramatist.  He  invests  it  with  a divine 
nimbus.  It  stands  in  his  phrase  for  the 
finest,  deepest,  truest  human  sympathy. 
Courtesy  is  an  expression  of  sympa- 
thy, and  if  you  have  it  for  the  Italian 
peasant  innocently  worshipping  accord- 
ing to  her  light,  you  need  not  feel  that 
consistency  or  any  rule  of  reason  de- 
mands that  you  shall  have  it  also  for 
Torquemada  dooming  his  guiltless  fellow- 
man  to  the  stake.  Common-sense  is  a 
large  element  of  courtesy  as  of  all  other 
good  things,  and  the  Easy  Chair  does  not 
doubt  that  if  Virginia,  returning  along 
the  Arno  from  the  Boboli  or  from  Fiesole, 
should  meet  the  humane  procession  of  the 
Misericordia , his  hand  would  instinctive- 
ly respond  to  his  heart  in  a sign  of  court- 
eous respect. 
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SUCH  a book  as  Face  to  Face  with  the 
Mexicans , by  Mrs.  Fanny  Chambers 
Gooch,  has  a value  that  only  a quick,  in- 
telligent, sympathetic  woman  could  give 
her  study  of  a foreign  people’s  life.  Mrs. 
Gooch  was  seven  years  in  Mexico,  and 
made  journeys  and  protracted  sojourns 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country  that  she 
may  be  said  to  have  seen  and  known  at 
least  much  that  was  best  worth  seeing  and 
knowing  in  it.  Her  fullest  observation 
relates  to  her  experiences  in  the  charac- 
teristic provincial  city  of  Saltillo  and  in 
the  metropolis;  but  with  the  key  which 
her  long  residence  in  these  places  sup- 
plied she  unlocks  the  door  everywhere  to 
our  intimate  acquaintance  with  neighbors 
whom  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Her 
view  is  not  only  domestic  and  social — 
though  it  is  largely  that,  thanks  to  her 
struggles  with  Mexican  house -keeping 
and  her  hospitable  acceptance  among  all 
classes — but  she  sketches  the  leading 
events  and  persons  of  Mexican  history, 
she  glances  at  the  contemporary  litera- 
ture and  art,  she  gives  some  notion  of  the 
folk-lore  and  folk-song,  and  she  offers  an 
instructive  glimpse  of  the  material  condi- 
tions, of  the  politics  and  the  religion,  of 
the  country.  There  is  nothing  absolute 
or  final  in  her  philosophy  of  the  facts ; but 
she  is  very  candid,  and  her  attitude  tow- 
ard the  Mexicans  is  that  of  generous  ap- 
preciation rather  than  censure,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  seems  the  best  attitude 
one  can  take  toward  a strange  civiliza- 
tion. If  you  begin  by  contemning  it,  you 
get  no  good  even  from  the  good  in  it, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  so  few 
Englishmen  have  been  improved  in  taste 
or  temper  by  their  visits  to  these  States. 
But  Mrs.  Gooch  began  by  being  amused 
and  pleased  with  Mexico;  she  was  able 
to  take  the  humorous  view  of  the  anom- 
alies that  presented  themselves,  and  to 
console  herself  with  their  picturesqueness 
when  their  perplexity  threatened  to  be- 
come unendurable.  If  she  ended  by  ac- 
cepting the  customs  of  the  country  as 
pretty  well  adapted  to  the  people  who  in- 
vented them,  she  reached  a conclusion  to 
which  most  of  her  readers  will  follow 


her. 
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II. 

In  fact  a hardy  spirit  here  and  there 
may  push  beyond  it,  and  ask  what  real 
advantage  it  will  be  to  the  Mexicans 
when  we  have  got  our  civilization  all  sent 
down  there  by  the  daily  express  trains 
which  we  are  running  into  their  coun- 
try. It  is  by  no  means  a perfect  civiliza- 
tion as  we  see  it  at  home,  and  if  it  were 
not  ours  perhaps  we  should  not  like  it 
very  well  ourselves  in  all  respects.  The 
dazzling  hope  of  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most, which  every  American  cherishes, 
has  hitherto  blinded  us  to  the  fact  that 
it  abandons  the  hindmost  to  the  fate  at- 
tending the  rear-guard  of  other  civiliza- 
tions ; but  the  time  lias  already  come 
when  this  hope  no  longer  wholly  avails. 
Some  observers  of  our  national  free  fight 
have  discovered  of  late  that  not  all  the 
combatants  are  on  top;  they  notice  with 
grave  misgiving  that  a considerable 
number  are  apparently  ground  into  the 
mire,  and  that  there  seem  to  be  a great 
many  broken  bones  brought  away  from 
the  rush  and  scramble  even  by  such  as 
escape  from  it  with  its  prizes.  In  its  ba- 
sis it  does  not  differ  from  the  civilization 
which  the  Mexicans  have  now ; it  is  a ques- 
tion of  quantity  rather  than  kind,  and  it  is 
for  the  Mexicans  to  say  whether  they  will 
have  more  or  less.  The  theory  of  our  pa- 
triotic pride  is  that  if  they  will  have  more 
they  will  become  a rich  and  prosperous 
nation  like  ourselves,  that  they  will  de- 
velop their  natural  resources,  and  foster 
their  unnatural  ones.  We  do  not  stop  to 
consider  that  the  people  who  do  the  hard 
work  of  a nation,  who  really  earn  its  liv- 
ing, seem  by  no  means  comfortable  and 
happy  in  proportion  to  the  national  riches 
and  prosperity ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  should  be  improving  the  condition  of 
the  Mexican  masses  by  introducing  the 
American  trust,  pool,  combine,  corner,  and 
strike  among  them.  We  have  built  them 
some  railroads  with  our  capital  ; but 
should  we  be  really  befriending  them  if 
we  succeeded  in  bestowing  upon  them  the 
moral  and  financial  chaos  that  we  call 
our  railroad  system  ? Perhaps  we  do 
not  make  it  any  part  of  our  business  to 
pause  for  such  inquiries ; but  here  the 

Mexican's  temperament  favors  his  de- 
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fence  against  our  impatience.  In  his 
make-up  to-morrow  plays  a much  larger 
part  than  to-day ; and  if  he  accepts  Amer- 
icanism at  all,  it  will  be  after  long  de- 
lay, not  to  say  due  reflection.  In  his 
poor  way,  however,  he  does  seem  to  make 
his  reflections;  and  he  counts  our  hurry, 
our  bluntness,  our  general  gracelessness, 
against  our  civilization.  The  Mexicans, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mrs.  Gooch,  are,  from 
highest  to  lowest,  almost  conscientiously 
well-mannered ; to  be  sweetly  polite,  and 
to  take  time  for  being  so,  is  what  their  chil- 
dren are  taught  from  the  first  moments  of 
intelligence;  and  she  draws  many  charm- 
ing pictures  of  the  loving,  courteous,  de- 
voted family  life  of  which  this  is  the  ideal 
and  the  expression.  Probably  not  more 
real  good-heartedness  is  embodied  in  it 
than  in  our  ruder  ways;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  probably  not  less ; and  the 
Mexicans  are  so  fixed  in  their  belief  that 
we  are  the  worse  for  our  lack  of  it  that 
they  like  almost  any  other  people  better. 
The  first  care  of  a shrewd  European  is  to 
guard  against  the  chance  of  being  taken 
for  an  American,  if  he  desires  even  busi- 
ness success  in  Mexico ; and  in  society 
Americans  are  apparently  received  only 
upon  proof  of  their  fitness,  the  burden  of 
which  rests  with  them.  Once  accepted, 
however,  Mrs.  Gooch  would  persuade  us 
that  they  experience  in  the  friendships 
they  form  a constancy  known  only  to  the 
romance  of  youth  among  ourselves,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  historic  grudge  which 
the  Mexicans  as  a people  have  against  us. 
Their  monuments,  their  memories,  their 
literature  even  to  their  school-books,  bear 
witness  that  we  once  did  them  a great 
wrong  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest 
wrong:  that  to  perpetuate  slavery  we 
otherwise  causelessly  attacked  them,  and 
in  a shameful  war  robbed  them  of  prov- 
inces to  which  we  had  no  more  claim 
than  any  bully  to  the  property  of  his 
neighbor. 

III. 

Mrs.  Gooch  does  not  paint  all  Mexican 
life  rose-color.  What  splendor  it  has,  and 
what  opulence,  it  owes,  as  life  everywhere 
owes  its  splendor  and  opulence,  largely 
to  the  hopeless  poverty  of  those  that  dig 
in  fields  and  delve  in  mines  and  toil  in 
mills,  that  hew  the  wood  and  draw  the 
water.  The  system  of  peonage  still  ex- 
ists, and  the  employer  lawfully  owns 
the  employe  he  can  keep  in  his  debt. 
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The  political  disturbances  have  abated 
and  the  economical  disturbances  have  not 
yet  begun,  but  only  because  labor  is  sunk 
in  a deeper  ignorance  of  its  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  than  with  some  oth- 
er nations,  and  they  are  *sure  to  come. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  wide-spread 
want,  only  not  so  grim  as  in  the  North, 
because  nature  in  that  gentler  climate 
forbids  the  worst  of  winter  and  famine. 
There  is  much  good-will  among  the  culti- 
vated people  toward  modern  ideas,  there  is 
religious  toleration,  and  there  is  in  large 
degree  free  education. 

“ The  steam-ship  and  the  railwav  and  the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankind” 

are  already  the  property  of  the  Mexicans, 
who  are  only  less  shaken  by  them  than 
we  are  because  they  do  not  think  that 
sort  of  agitation  good  form.  They  have 
their  passionate  outbreaks,  however,  and 
in  the  nice  conduct  of  a bull-fight  they 
are  even  mortally  exigent.  They  have 
adopted  from  us  the  horse  -cars,  which 
Latin  people  everywhere  accept  and  cher- 
ish with  a devotion  unexcelled  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ; and  the  cities  of 
Mexico  are  not  less  tramwayed  than  those 
of  Italy. 

But  immutable  under  these  superficial 
changes  lie  the  immemorial  customs  of 
the  country,  from  which  there  seems  no 
appeal,  so  that  No  es  costumbre  is  final 
against  all  suggestions  of  novelty.  Mrs. 
Gooch  is  very  amusing  about  it,  but  she 
does  not  allow  the  recollection  of  her  suf- 
ferings from  this  inflexibility  to  render 
her  insensible  to  the  native  sweetness  and 
good-breeding  which  characterize  the  ob- 
servance of  the  most  inexorable  costum - 
bres.  We  get  from  her  book,  upon  the 
whole,  the  impression  that  if  civilized  life 
ever  ceases  to  be  a battle  and  a game  of 
chance,  the  Mexicans  have  qualities  which 
will  fit  them  to  adorn  it  at  least  as  much 
as  ourselves. 

IV. 

Probably  they  have  not  much  liberty 
and  not  much  notion  of  it;  we  have  rath- 
er more  notion  of  liberty  than  liberty 
ourselves;  and  of  equality  they  appear 
to  have  no  conception.  The  division  of 
classes  is  as  sharp  and  deep  as  in  Europe; 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  argue  from 
the  exceptional  success  of  an  exceptional 
Aztec  like  Juarez,  a parity  of  conditions 

and  opportunities  for  the  different  races. 
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It  is  the  Spanish  race,  with  its  various 
grades,  which  gives  the  written  and  un- 
written law  to  Mexico;  though  these  have 
not  prevailed  to  the  extermination  of  the 
natives  after  our  fashion.  Nearly  four 
millions  in  Mexico  still  speak  their  an- 
cient tongues ; but  for  the  precise  figures 
concerning  them,  and  for  many  points 
which  we  have  touched  at  second  hand 
from  the  entertaining  work  of  Mrs.  Gooch 
— it  is  probably  not  so  exact  as  it  is  graph- 
ic— the  reader  had  better  go  to  The  Mex- 
ican Guide  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
Not  that  we  mean  to  confine  him  to  the 
statistical  side  of  that  excellent  little  book ; 
Mr.  Janvier,  whose  agreeable  quality  has 
been  abundantly  shown  elsewhere,  is  not 
able  to  deny  a literary  value  to  his  per- 
formance where  another  might  easily 
have  done  so.  It  seems  sufficiently  busi- 
ness-like in  the  matters  with  which  a 
guide-book  professionally  deals;  but  we 
have  not  so  much  employed  it  in  our 
stay-at-home  travels  for  the  choice  of 
routes,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  like, 
as  for  the  supplementary  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  fields  of  general  interest 
traversed  by  Mrs.  Gooch’s  narrative.  It 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Janvier  has  a better 
perspective,  and  that  the  facts  he  gives 
have  a juster  historic  proportion.  For 
instance,  he  is  able  to  give  to  the  great- 
est fact  of  religious  reform  among  our 
neighbors  the  proper  interest,  and  to  tell 
us  that  “ the  Church  of  Jesus  in  Mexico,” 
with  its  Protestant  bishop  from  the  United 
States,  was  not  an  effect  of  our  missions, 
but  of  a movement  originating  among 
native  Roman  Catholics,  who  wished  to 
conform  their  worship  to  the  ancient 
Mozarabic  rite  prevailing  in  Spain  before 
the  papal  ascendency,  and  never  wholly 
extinct,  at  least  in  Toledo,  where  it  is  still 
in  use  in  three  churches.  A feeling  for 
the  picturesque  and  dramatic  in  his  facts 
is  tempered  by  an  unfailing  intelligence 
and  by  a wide  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion ; and  what  he  has  to  say  in  the 
passages  (always  too  brief)  concerning 
the  politics,  literature,  and  religion  of  the 
country  is  said  with  authority  as  well  as 
with  taste  and  discrimination. 

V. 

His  guide,  and  Mrs.  Gooch’s  book,  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop’s  earlier  volume  of  de- 
lightful papers  on  Old  Mexico , and  the 
chapters  of  his  Spanish  American  Re- 
publics^which  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis  gives  to 


that  country,  ought  efficiently  to  equip 
the  Northern  American  who  visits  the 
antique  laud  of  the  Aztecs  either  in  fire- 
side reverie  or  by  Raymond  excursion. 
Tliev  are  all  good  in  their  way,  and  very 
good  in  its  way  is  another  book  of  travel, 
or  of  sojourn,  which  we  have  been  read- 
ing. We  mean  The  Land  Beyond  the 
Forest , as  Transylvania  interprets  itself 
on  the  title-page  of  Mrs.  E.  Laszowska- 
Gerard’s  studies  among  the  Saxons  and 
Roumanians.  She  is  an  English  woman 
whose  Continental  marriage  and  busy  life 
beyond  her  own  island  have  widened  her 
horizons,  and  one  accepts  the  kindness 
she  shows  the  Roumanians  and  the  dis- 
like she  feels  for  the  Saxons  as  an  effect 
of  impartiality,  if  not  perfect  justice.  The 
Saxons,  whom  the  Hungarians  invited 
into  their  eastern  borders  in  the  twelfth 
century,  have  all  the  unlovely  virtues  of 
thrift,  caution,  and  economy,  with  some 
of  the  facilities  of  a less  parsimonious 
civilization.  Among  them, 

uthe  rude  Carpathian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  strauger  shuts  the  door’ 

still,  as  in  Goldsmith’s  time;  and  with 
an  uncouthness  of  manner  worthy  of  us 
at  our  worst  they  unite  a practical  ease 
of  divorce  unexcelled  among  us.  In 
fact  in  one  of  their  towns  hardly  more 
than  the  fabled  twenty  minutes  for  di- 
vorces which  trains  stopped  for  in  Chi- 
cago are  required  of  the  anxious  stran- 
gers who  resort  to  its  tribunals.  But  it 
ought  to  be  added  that  in  Klausenburg 
the  ideas  of  the  Unitarian  Hungarians 
have  prevailed  to  this  extreme  effect, 
though  the  Lutheran  Saxons,  if  not  so 
hospitable  to  aliens,  are  almost  as  kind 
to  their  own  ill-matched  couples.  As  for- 
merly in  Indiana,  a girl  marries  in  Sax- 
on Transylvania  with  the  mental  reser- 
vation that,  if  she  does  not  like  the  man, 
she  can  leave  him ; and  parents  who  have 
succeeded  in  living  together  long  enough 
to  bring  up  a family  instil  this  thought 
into  their  children.  The  Roumanians, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  inherited 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  the  superstition 
that  they  are  the  ancient  Romans,  togeth- 
er with  the  Greek  rite,  havo  no  divorce; 
but  they  have  a great  deal  else  w hich  one 
may  not  talk  of  so  freely.  They  also  have 
charming  manners,  wTell  adapted  to  win 
full  justice  from  the  foreigner  who  loves 
pretty  ways  and  histrionic  costumes.  Mrs. 

Gerard  gives  us  reasons  for  thinking  that 
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they  have  a national  future,  and  facts  for 
recognizing  that  they  have  a benighted 
and  mostly  squalid  present,  the  result  of 
a cruel  past.  Her  studies  of  their  folk- 
lore in  all  its  kinds  are  most  interesting, 
which  is  true  of  whatever  she  has  to  tell 
in  the  same  sort  of  the  Saxons ; and  they 
are  done  from  a vantage-ground  of  com- 
parative knowledge  wanting  in  Mrs. 
Gooch’s  like  chapters  on  the  Mexicans. 
You  have  to  supply  this  in  her  case,  to- 
gether with  some  Spanish  grammar.  To 
be  sure,  we  must  take  Mrs.  Gerard’s  Rou- 
manian on  trust.  But  both  of  these  ladies 
have  an  abundance  of  very  agreeable  hu- 
mor, which  enables  them  to  be  tolerant, 
and  gives  a charm  to  their  intelligence. 
Mrs.  Gooch’s  account  of  her  house-keep- 
iug  in  Saltillo,  and  her  diversified  expe- 
riences with  the  Mexican  mozo,  or  man- 
of-all-work,  and  Mrs.  Gerard’s  sketch  of 
official  society  in  Hermannstadt,  where 
there  were  no  young  people,  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged husbands  and  wives  spent  their 
leisure  in  perfunctory  flirtation,  are  alike 
delightful.  All  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  Mrs.  Gerard’s  intimate  point 
of  view,  but  we  think  her  book  is  destined 
to  open  the  countries  of  which  she  writes 
to  the  travel  which  has  exhausted  the  col- 
or of  southern  Europe.  They  are  lands  of 
feudal  romance  and  a classic  tradition  al- 
most unexploited  in  modern  experience. 
Her  amiable  study  brings  vividly  into  the 
field  of  vision  regions  hitherto  lost,  and 
enriches  the  reader  with  an  appreciable 
sense  of  conditions  and  aspects  altogether 
novel. 

VI. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  offices  of  that 
curiously  effective  little  book,  The  Story 
of  an  African  Farm,  which  we  have  at 
last  in  an  American  edition.  In  tone 
and  in  treatment  there  is  much  in  it  to 
recall  The  Story  of  a Country  Town . 
There  is  the  same  simple  fidelity  to  con- 
ditions, and  the  same  result  in  acquaint- 
ing the  reader  with  types  of  local  life 
rather  than  with  characters.  Both  books 
have  an  extraordinary  pathos,  the  tragic 
elements  prevail  in  both,  and  in  both  the 
authors  are  carried  beyond  self-control 
and  beyond  reality  by  the  sufferings  of 
their  fictitious  personages.  For  this  rea- 
son what  artistic  virtue  they  have  is  in 
the  management  of  the  subordinate  fig- 
ures, and  on  the  middle  ground  between 
a Teutonic  vagueness  of  idealization  and 


an  English  grossness  of  caricature,  be- 
tween Jean  Paul  Richter  and  Charles 
Dickens. 

We  try  to  touch  their  weak  points 
without  denying  their  strength.  Else- 
where we  have  already  had  our  say  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Howe’s  story,  and  now  we 
wish  to  own  the  singular  charm  we  have 
in  Miss  Olive  Schreiner’s.  She  can  be  no 
longer  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
Ralph  Iron,  and  her  real  name,  with  its 
implications  of  race  qualities,  is  useful  in 
any  estimate  or  analysis  of  her  book. 
Here  is  a flavor,  here  is  a color,  new  in 
English,  and  very  different  from  those  of 
the  contemporary  English  story-makers; 
something  that  suggests  a talent  akin  at 
its  best  to  that  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson, 
and  that  of  Berthold  Auerbach.  It  is 
more  German  than  Norse,  however,  and 
it  is  curiously  influenced  by  the  colonial 
English  conditions  in  which  it  has  found 
expression  at  its  worst.  Its  directness  in 
touching  facts  and  phases  of  South  Afri- 
can life  in  a landscape  as  strange  as  they, 
with  no  apparent  consciousness  of  their 
strangeness,  is  like  the  great  Scandina- 
vian’s habit  in  his  beautiful  stories;  but 
the  sentiment  is  German,  while  the  liter- 
osity  in  the  poorer  passages  of  the  work 
is  second-rate  English.  It  is  right  to  say 
that  these  passages  are  not  so  frequent  as 
in  any  just  sense  to  characterize  the  book. 
On  the  contrary,  it  makes  a most  distinct 
impression  of  originality  and  authentici- 
ty ; and  its  courageous  thinking  in  di- 
rections where  most  thinking  is  timid 
leaves  the  reader  tingling  with  interest- 
ing question,  and  with  the  wish  to  have 
more  of  Olive  Schreiner  in  fiction.  What 
she  has  already  done  is  to  give  us  a 
conception  of  European  life  in  a region 
so  remote  from  ordinary  European  ex- 
perience as  to  be  without  any  but  the 
vaguest  associations.  For  the  time  being 
she  naturalizes  us  to  the  Southern  sky 
and  the  distant  land  among  the  Boers, 
the  Kaffir  serfs,  the  English  emigrants, 
and  adventurers;  and  we  do  not  find  the 
business  of  raising  ostriches  much  odder 
than  poultry  farming.  In  the  scenery 
which  she  paints,  with  its  few  monotonous 
features,  even  the  vegetation  assumes  fa- 
miliarity ; and  we  reconcile  ourselves  to 
sympathy  with  the  heroine's  pretty  rea- 
sonless anguish  as  a due  effect  of  the  pre- 
vailing magic,  and  suffer  with  her  almost 
as  much  as  the  author  intends. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber.— The  Mills  Tariff  Bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
October  3d,  “ with  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a substitute.”  The  Senate  confirmed, 
October  1st,  the  nomination  of  Lambert  Tree, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  Minister  to  Russia,  John  G. 
Parkhurst,  Michigan,  Minister  to  Belgium,  and, 
October  9th,  John  H.  Oberly,  Illinois,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

Official  information  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Chinese  treaty  was  received  by  the  State  De- 
partment September  22d. 

The  President  approved  the  Chiiiese  Exclu- 
sion Bill  October  2d,  and  the  General  Deficien- 
cy Bill  October  20th. 

The  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress 
closed  October  20th.  The  whole  number  of 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  was  1443,  of 
which  1197  were  approved  by  the  President, 
95  became  laws  without  signature,  128  were 
vetoed,  and  23  failed  for  waut  of  signature  up 
to  the  time  of  adjournment. 

The  United  States  Supremo  Court,  October 
22d,  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  Iowa 
prohibitory  law. 

The  Presidential  election  was  held  Novem- 
ber 6th.  There  were  eight  tickets,  as  follows : 
Democratic — President  Grover  Cleveland,  of 
New  York ; Vice-President,  Alleu  G.  Thurman, 
of  Ohio.  Republican — President,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  of  Indiana ; Vice-President,  Levi  P. 
Morton,  of  New  York.  Prohibition — President, 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey ; Vice-Preside ut, 
John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri.  Union  Labor — 
President,  A.  J.  Streeter,  of  Illinois ; Vice-Pre- 
sident, Charles  E.  Cunningham,  of  Arkansas. 
Uuited  Labor — President,  Robert  H.  Cowdrey, 
of  Illinois ; Vice-President,  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield, 
of  Kansas.  American — President,  James  L. 
Curtis,  of  New  York;  Vice-President,  P.  D. 
Wigginton,  of  California.  Industrial  Re- 
form— President,  Albert  E.  Redstone,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Vice-President,  John  Colvin,  of  Kan- 
sas. Equal  Rights  — President,  Belva  A. 
Lockwood,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles  S.  Wells,  of  New  York.  The 
Republican  ticket  was  successful.  The  di- 
vision of  States  was  as  follows:  Harrison — 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  ; Cleveland — Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Teunessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia; Doubtful — West  Virginia. 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  is  Republican  by  a 
small  majority. 

Of  the  Governors  elected  NovemberfCth  ten 
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are  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats.  Gov- 
ernors of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Legislatures. 

Lord  Sackville  was  notified  October  30th 
by  Secretary  Bayard  that,  owing  to  his  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  was  accredited,  he  would 
no  longer  be  recognized  as  British  Minister  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Sikkim  expedition  ended  in  the  victory 
of  the  English  over  the  Thibetans,  September 
24th,  at  the  Jelapla  Pass. 

General  Francois  Denis  Legitime  was  elect- 
ed President  of  Hayti  October  17th,  by  the 
National  Assembly. 

DISASTERS. 

September  27th. — News  received  of  the  loss 
of  over  fifty  lives  by  the  bursting  of  a reser- 
voir at  Valparaiso  August  11th. 

October  5th. — The  French  fishing  bark  Made- 
line run  down  at  sea  by  theNational  Line  steam- 
er The  Queen.  Twenty-one  lives  lost. 

October  10 th. — A collision  between  two  of  the 
sections  of  an  excursion  train  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  road,  near  Mud  Run,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  sixty-three  persons. 

November  7th. — Sixty  lives  lost  at  Calcutta  by 
the  sinking  of  a ferry  steamer  after  a collision. 

November  9th . — Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miners  killed  by  an  explosion  in  a mine  at 
Pittsburg,  Kansas. — Thirty  lives  lost  in  a fire 
in  the  Rochester  Steam-Gauge  and  Lantern 
Works,  Rochester,  New  York. 

November  14 th. — Thirty-two  miners  lost  their 
lives  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Fred- 
erick pit  at  Dour,  Belgium. 

November  16<k — An  official  bulletin  gives  the 
total  number  of  deaths  to  date  from  yellow- 
fever  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  as  396,  and  of 
cases  as  4583. 

OBITUARY. 

September  21st. — In  Boston,  William  Warren, 
the  actor,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. — News  re- 
ceived of  the  death  at  Bangala  Station,  on  the 
Congo,  of  Professor  J.  S.  Jameson,  of  the  Stan- 
ley relief  expedition. 

September  23 d. — In  Madrid,  Francois  Achille 
Bazaine,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

September 28th. — In  a battle  at  Port-au-Pjiuee, 
Hayti,  General  Sdide  Tbdldmaque. 

October  12 th. — In  Loudon,  Joseph  M.  Levy- 
Lawson,  chief  proprietor  of  the  Loudon  Daily 
Telegraph,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

October  16/A. — In  Chicago,  John  Wentworth 
(“Long  John”),  aged  seventy-three  years. 

October  19 th. — In  Paris,  Louis  Etienne  F61i- 
c\t6  Salomon,  ex-President  of  Hayti,  aged  sev- 
enty-live years. — In  Waterloo,  New  York,  the 
Right  Rev.  E.  R.  Welles,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Milwaukee,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

October  27th. — In  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
John  Guy  Vassar,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
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TYRANNY. 

Tib  said  that  tyranny  is  dead. 

And  despotism  powerless  lies: 

IIow  can  this  be  when  over  me 
Fair  Ethel  so  doth  tyrannize? 

And  yet— and  yet— do  not  forget 
I am  content  her  slave  to  be ! 

I am  not  fain  to  break  the  chain, 

So  sweet  I find  is  tyranny. 

Clinton  Scollard. 


STRICTLY  BUSINESS. 

During  the  late  war  a young  Southern  sol- 
dier, just  before  going  into  battle,  called  his 
servant  to  him  and  said,  most  solemnly : “ Rod, 
I may  be  killed  in  this  battle,  and  if  I am,  find 
my  body,  buy  a coffin”  (handing  him  his  belt 
of  money),  “ and  take  me  home  to  my  mother. 
Yon  may  have  whatever  money  is  left.” 

The  boy  took  the  money,  and  looked  up  with 
a broad  grin.  “ Mars  Raymond,”  said  he,  “ how 
much  you  think  dat  box  gwine  to  cost!” 


THE  THINKING  HABIT. 

One  of  our  “ passion  poets”  has  lately  pub- 
lished a metaphysical  poem,  one  stanza  of 
which  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  is : 

Think  health,  and  health  will  find  you 
As  certain  as  the  day. 

And  pain  will  lag  behind  you 
And  lose  you  on  the  way. 

Why  not  pursue  this  same  line  of  reasoning  to 
the  bitter  end,  somewhat  after  this  fashion  f 
Think  wealth,  and  you  will  get 
A million,  more  or  less  ; 

Think  silk,  and  in  the  closet 
You’ll  find  a gros  grain  dress. 

Think  land,  when  you  are  drowning, 
Beyond  all  human  reach. 

And  by  this  happy  theory 
You’ll  be  washed  up  on  the  beach. 

Think  bread  when  you  are  hungry. 

And  a feast  will  there  be  spread ; 

Think  sleep  when  you  are  weary, 

And  you’ll  find  yourself  in  bed. 

However  much  “ thinking”  may  help  to  ma- 
terialize all  the  good  things  thus  promised,  one 
grand  result  will  certainly  be  accomplished, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  thinkiug  habit 
will  produce  a thoughtful  generation. 


SOMETHING  WAS  DAMAGED. 

Mrs.  Doluver.  “ Oh,  Henry,  I have  dropped 
the  water-pitcher  out  of  the  window,  aud  I 
saw  it  light  on  an  elderly  man !” 

Mr.  Dolliver  ( turning  pale).  “ Great  Scott, 
Jane  I Yon  don’t  kuow  what  damage  you  may 
have  caused !” 

Mrs.  Dolliver  (in  tears).  “Yes,  I do.  It’s 
pure  china,  and  can’t  be  replaced  for  less  than 
twelve  dollars.  Oh,  what  shall  I dot” 


At  a hotel  in  Leamington,  England,  last  sum- 
mer, a traveller  asked  the  table  waiter  if  the 
waters  they  were  drinking  were  saline  waters. 

“Well,  sir,”  the  waiter  replied,  “ they  are 
very  good  for  rowin’,  but  as  for  sailin’,  they 
ain’t  much.” 
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ALL  WITH  OIL. 

The  barber  who,  while  shaving  a man,  with 
his  thumb  inside  the  latter’s  cheek,  suddenly 
cried  out,  “Oh,  law!  I’ve  cut  my  thumb!” — 
quite  forgetting  that  he  had  cut  clear  through 
his  customer’s  cheek  to  get  to  it — was  certain- 
ly a pretty  fair  instance  of  numixed  selfishness; 
and  he  had  a rival  in  the  keen  man  of  business 
who,  on  hearing  that  a mail-steamer  by  which 
he  had  sent  a letter  to  Europe  had  l>een  lost 
at  sea,  with  all  hands,  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
despair.  “ Five  cents  for  nothing!” 

But  both  these  self- engrossed  gentlemen 
were  left  far  behind  by  a certain  French  Mar- 
quis who  flourished  iu  the  luxurious  days 
before  the  Revolution.  Like  most  Parisian 
gentlemen  of  that  date,  he  was  a thorough 
connoisseur  in  cookery,  and  his  most  intimate 
friend — a fashionable  abb<5  of  good  family — 
was  as  finished  an  epicure  as  himself. 

Iu  all  their  tastes  and  habits  the  two  friends 
were  like  twin  brothers,  and  there  was  only 
one  point  npon  w hich  they  differed  ; but  that 
difference  was  a very  serious  one  to  the  two 
embodied  cookery-books.  Though  they  had 
been  intimate  for  years,  and  dined  together 
almost  every  day,  they  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  agree  upon  the  all-important  question 
whether  a certain  delicately  dressed  dish  of 
vegetables,  of  which  both  were  very  fond, 
should  be  cooked  with  or  without  oil.  At  last 
they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  dividing  the  dish, 
putting  oil  in  one  half  and  none  in  the  other. 

The  abl>6  bad  come  to  spend  a few  weeks  at 
his  frfend’a  country  house,  and  the  noble  host, 
having  given  the  usual  order  to  dress  half  the 
vegetables  without  oil,  went  into  his  guest’s 
room,  and  was  startled  to  find  him  lying  life- 
less on  the  floor,  having  just  died  of  heart- 
complaint.  With  one  bound  the  Marquis  was 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  shouted  to  the 
cooks  below,  “Do ’em  all  with  oil!” 

David  Keu. 


AN  AMPLE  APOLOGY. 

Through  some  unaccountable  carelessness 
in  the  composing-room  of  a rural  journal  the 
obituary  of  one  of  the  town’s  livest  citizens 
crept  into  the  paper  one  morning.  It  was  not 
many  hours  after  the  issue  of  the  edition  that 
the  “lamented”  himself  crept  into  the  sanc- 
tum, and  vigorously  demanded  a correction  in 
the  next  morning’s  paper.  It  appeared  as 
follows : 

“Our  yesterday’s  edition  contained  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  fel- 
low-townsman Colonel  Jones.  It  is  with  pro- 
found regret  that  we  state  that  our  announce- 
ment was  premature.  The  Colonel  still  lives, 
and  we  beg  to  assure  him  not  only  of  our  dis- 
tinguished consideration,  but  that  it  shall  he 
our  constant  effort  to  see  that  he  shall  not  be 
annoyed  in  this  manner  again  until  the  last 
dread  honr  has  in  very  tmtli  arrived.  To  this 
end  we  have  ordered  the  standing  obituary  of 
Colonel  Jones  to  be  distributed.” 
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A LIBERAL  VIEW. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  a fiery 
young  abolitionist,  who  had  identified  himself 
with  the  cause  of  the  blacks,  and  who  was  de- 
sirous of  entering  the  ministry,  applied  to  the 
African  Methodist  Association  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  a liceuse  to  preach.  It  was  a new 
idea,  a colored  association  licensing  a white 

man.  But  Brother  R , local  pastor  of  the 

African  church,  had  the  young  man  passed  by 
the  remark  that  “dis  association  hadn’t  no 
right  to  disrespect  any  man  on  account  of  his 
color,  even  if  he  was  a white  man.” 


ON  A SHEEPSKIN. 

Long  since,  when  I groped  In  the  darkness 
Of  languages  ancient  and  dead, 

With  lessons  from  Hadley  and  Harkness 
Served  up  between  breakfast  and  bed. 

When  Xenophon,  Cflesar,  and  Sallust 
Were  vessels  I tried  hard  to  sail, 

Pd  no  intellectual  ballast 
To  baffle  the  blustering  gale. 

My  grammars  were  dismally  dry  ones, 

All  full  of  bewildering  rules; 

My  “ponies”  were  certainly  shy  ones, 

And  balked  quite  as  badly  as  mules; 

The  tutors  that  taught  me  in  college 
Concluded— and  wisely— at  once, 

Twere  hopeless  to  try  to  make  knowledge 
Take  root  in  the  brains  of  a dunce. 

Yet  look ; I possess  a diploma 
Conferring  the  proper  degree— 

A parchment  whose  musty  aroma 
Is  very  delightful  to  me. 

But  gorgeous  in  old  English  letter. 

And  in  its  mahogany  frame, 

’Twould  please  me  a thousand  times  better 
If  I could  read  more  than  my  name. 

Idle  Idyller. 

HER  FIRST  TRESTLE. 

The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
Railway  had,  before  they  were  filled  in  a year 
or  two  ago,  some  very  high  and  very  dangerous 
trestles  in  Georgia.  One  day  in  1886  a happy, 
jolly-faced  old  woman,  with  a ticket  to  Dal- 
ton, was  telling  the  impatient  conductor  that 
she  “ had  rid  on  the  cars  afore,  ten  miles 
one  time  an’  seven  another,  though  this  here 
wtiz  the  fust  time  she  had  been  clear  across 
the  cont’nent.  But,  law ! he  needn’t  be  afeard 
to  put  on  steam,  thinkin’  as  bow  she’d  mind 
it.  Massy  sakes,  no!  Fact  wuz  she’d  like  fur 
’ini  to  spread  hisself  an’  show  Benjy  here  how 
everlastin’ly  he  could  leave  that  ole  piebald 
Mazeppar  behine.” 

Shortly  afterward,  having  taken  a breathing 
spell  in  her  genial  entertainment  of  all  the 
passengers  near  enough  to  be  interviewed  by 
her,  she  glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  saw 
far  below  her  the  tops  of  tali  oaks  and  hick- 
ories. In  horror  she  bobbed  her  head  down, 
covering  her  terrified  eyes  with  both  hands. 
After  some  minutes,  venturing  to  peep  out 
again,  she  saw  blackberry  vines  aud  persim- 
mon bushes  on  a level  with  the  car.  “ Thank 
the  Lord !”  she  gasped ; “ we’ve  lit  at  last !” 


“TRIFLES  LIGHT  AS  AIR.” 

EXCELLENT  ADVICE. 

Mlle.  Pond  Lily  ( leading  tody  at  the  Hya- 
cinth Opera-house).  “Oh  dear!  this  dress  wor- 
ries me  to  death,  the  back  fits  so  badly.” 

Second  Leading  Lady  (reassuringly).  “ Nev- 
er mind ; keep  your  back  behind  you.” 

AN  EAST  BABY  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF. 

“That  is  a nice  little  baby  yon  have  got 
there,  Mrs.  Hobson,”  remarked  a visitor. 

“Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Heudricks,  he’s  a delightful 
little  fellow,  and  is  so  good !” 

“ Is  he  restless  at  all  at  night  f” 

“ Oh,  not  a bit.  All  he  wants  is  somebody 
to  coo  to  him  and  rock  the  cradle  over  a stovo 
poker,  aud  he’s  perfectly  happy.  The  jolt  over 
the  poker  seems  to  have  a soothing  effect.” 

FULL  OF  oo. 

Visitor.  “ Were  yon  at  the  meeting  of  tho 
Woman’s  Society  for  the  Dissemiuatiou  of  Po- 
litical Economy  f” 

Mrs.  Sampson.  “ Oh  yes,  I was  there.” 

Visitor.  “ Was  there  much  go  to  it  T” 

Mrs.  Sampson.  “ Yes,  indeed ; when  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  was  passed,  there  was  abso- 
lutely a stampede.” 

A BURST  OF  ENEBGT. 

Pretty  Cousin  (to  young  Sissy).  “Charlie, 
why  don’t  you  have  more  energy  f You  make 
me  nervous.  Brace  up — do !” 

Young  Sissy.  “ I am,  Maud — I am  doing  the 
best  I can.  Why,  to-day,  after  breakfast,  I 
went  up  to  my  room,  told  the  valet  I wonldn’t 
need  him  for  an  hour,  and  actually  sat  down 
by  the  window  and  wound  up  my  watch!” 

ONE  THING  SHE  KNEW. 

Mistress  (to  applicant).  “Have  yon  been  in 
this  country  long!” 

Applicant.  “ No,  mum ; I lauded  last  w ake ; 

I’m  a granehorn.” 

Mistress  (dubiously).  “Can  you  cookT” 

Applicant  (hesitatingly).  “ Well,  I dun  know, 
mum,  but  I’m  willin’  to  l’arn.” 

Mistress.  “Are  you  a good  laundress f” 

Applicant  (hesitatingly).  “ Well,  I dun  know', 
mum,  but  I’m  willin’  to  l’arn.” 

Mistress.  “Do  you  understand  chamber- 
work  f” 

Applicant  (hesitatingly).  “ Well,  I dun  know, 
mum,  but  I’m  willin’  to  l’arn.” 

Mistress.  “ What  wages  do  you  expect  7” 

Applicant  (promptly).  “Twinty  dollars  a 
month,  mum.” 

NOT  VERY  WELL. 

Miss  Clara  (on  a shopping  excursion , in  a res- 
taurant). “I  declare,  I don’t  feel  like  eating  a 
thing,  and  besides,  I’m  not  very  well.” 

Miss  Ethel.  “ But  we  must  eat  something.” 

Miss  Clara.  “Oh,  well”  (wearily,  to  waiter ), 
“you  may  bring  me  some  grilled  sardines  and 
pistacho  ice-cream.” 

Philip  H.  Welch. 
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THE  HOTEL  DROUOT. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


I. 

THE  name  of  the  Hotel  Drouot  must  be 
so  familiar  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  fluctuations  and  caprices  of  the 
modern  art  and  curiosity  market  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  such 
is  the  title  of  the  great  Parisian  auction 
mart,  so  called  from  the  Rue  Drouot,  the 
street  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  com- 
plete official  appellation  of  the  establish- 
ment is  Hotel  des  Commissaires  Priseurs; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  commissioners  li- 
censed by  government  to  appraise  and 
sell  by  public  auction  all  kinds  of  mova- 
bles. Materially  the  Hotel  Drouot  is  an 
ugly  square  block,  whose  exterior  aspect 
is  as  heavy  as  its  interior  arrangement  is 
inconvenient.  Indeed,  the  principal  or- 
nament of  the  monument  consists  in  bills 
of  all  colors  which  paper  the  walls  of 
the  ground-floor  with  announcements  of 
goods  for  sale,  pictures,  wines,  medals, 
lace,  animals,  and 

“Alle  manere  of  chaffare, 

Apes  and  japes,  and  marmosettes  taylede, 
Nifles,  trifles,  that  littelle  have  availede,” 

poverty’s  “honest,  mean  habiliments,”  the 
“household  furniture  and  jewelry  of 
Mile.  Pirouette,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
profession,”  or  a curious  collection  of 
Cashmere  and  Indian  stuffs,  the  “prop- 
erty of  the  late  Maharajah  of  Mysore,” 
consigned  directly  from  Manchester.  In 
the  cellars,  the  attics,  and  the  eighteen 
sale-rooms  of  the  h6tel,  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end,  there  reigns  an  incessant 
carrying  in  and  carrying  out  of  every  ob- 
ject which  human  industry  has  created, 
and  a perpetual  din  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, above  which  prevail  the  click  of  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer  and  the  strident 
voice  of  the  crier. 

Let  us  enter  the  hotel  by  the  Rue  Drouot, 
through  the  narrow  and  dirty  swinging 
doors  which  bang  harshly  and  pettishly 
all  the  afternoon,  Sundays  and  week-days 


alike,  during  the  sale  and  exhibition  hours, 
from  one  to  six  o'clock.  Passing  through 
the  dingy  vestibule,  we  mount  a few  steps, 
and  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a broad 
staircase  on  the  right,  while  in  front  of 
us  is  a long  dismal  gallery,  lighted  on  one 
side  by  windows  looking  on  to  a court- 
yard. This  gallery,  and  the  rooms  to 
which  it  gives  access  are  known  to  the 
habitues  by  the  name  of  u Mazas”;  it  is  a 
horrible  pandemonium,  haunted  by  ma- 
rine-store dealers,  old-clothes  men  (mar- 
chands  a la  toilette ),  low  brokers,  and 
commercial  scavengers  of  all  degrees, 
wreckers  who  gather  up  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  misfortune,  misconduct,  satiety, 
sudden  death,  and  suicide.  In  these  rooms 
and  in  the  adjoining  court-yard  are  sold 
bankrupt  stock;  old  clothes,  furniture,  and 
household  goods  seized  for  debt;  the  ma- 
chines of  unappreciated  inventors ; the 
forlorn  accessories  of  by -gone  happiness 
or  of  present  misery.  And  in  this  region 
of  the  hStel,  the  characteristic  odor  of 
which  reminds  us  at  once  of  a night  ref- 
uge, a hospital,  and  an  unventilated  om- 
nibus on  a very  wet  day,  lurk  sharks  and 
harpies  on  the  watch  for  prey,  Philistines, 
Hebrews,  Auvernats,  verminous,  garlic- 
eating, inelegant,  unpolished,  unfragrant 
folk,  uncomely  in  raiment,  and  with  el- 
bows rigid  and  pungent,  and  nails  that 
are  as  the  claws  of  unclean  birds.  Let 
us  not  stay  in  these  foul  dens,  but  ascend 
the  grand  staircase,  without  entering  that 
little  box-like  room,  half-way  up,  known 
as  the  “Salle  des  Colonies,”  where  you 
buy  Rembrandts  at  three  dollars  a pair, 
frames  included,  and  the  whole  for  ex- 
portation. Upstairs  is  the  real  Hotel 
Drouot,  the  rendezvous  of  the  great  ama- 
teurs and  of  the  great  dealers  of  the  world, 
who  make  the  latest  quotations  in  la  haute 
curiosity  the  free  school  of  taste  where 
the  critics  and  historians  of  our  genera- 
tion have  begun  and  pursued  their  stud- 
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ics/with  tho  'ttery hb,H?ct& 

^brought  rrrmlMrtlly  before  Umr  eves  l/y 

, ih&  hazard  of  successive  ^h#:un£ 
a*  the  Hotel  fmmbtcail.  b<*  seen 
id  sc  in  xh?  world,  andihrs  is  the 
why  men  coin e there 
Lumhbd  ttpfix  York..  fpfcpTytem 
n&.mid.  from  Amsterdam,,  from  St:  I'eters,- 
buvg  &u£L'fvom  Tokio.  At  (ho  Hotel 
•UrOtcbf  wmv  sot*l : suck  ifydendhrs.  of  ihr 
SMiiimoc  Pa)ae&  as  i^caped  flic  Dames,  the 
JiUrary  of  Urn  JSmpfcror^f  ;CU£wii..':kis  rare 
mkhiJcs  'of  MmVfos  >lcii4‘,.  hfe  sceptre,  of 
• jmfe  and “his  ceremonial  robb*  cmbroid-'- 
eiH'd  with  writhing  dragteu*.  In  these* 
tfoo&is,  tbat  ap^ti  right.-?  ai#  Irth  on  iho 
hriiad  lobby  y oil  may  almost  any  day 
dtteb>£  the  *0&wtV,  and  ..you  may  study* 
.baud  in,  feel,  ami  otherwise  exarn- 

io>h  lifter  than  you  can  ill  any  museum 
UbTh  the* : gal  fate y Of  the  most  affably  #in.< 
at&uc,  #chings,  lithpg-raphs,  line  engfav^ 
ajbti  usoiipts,  cteu  w- 

tugs  by  all  masters  raid  of  all  schools, 

Co  gle 


afvus  %tf.  all  n&timh*  oepbHis,  medals 
of  the  extremist  rarity,.  ro&rbtfcfc-  dag,  up 
iu  the  -soil  of  ftreeet  lirifiiijrj.  terra-cottaa 
ffoni  Taiiagfa,  pmhisturte  j&welty  from 
exeavatiohs  its  Asia  Minor,  glass-ware 
from  Murarai,  Hispafio^lorefeixiie  dishes, 
naiad,  bm\T#  of  old  Nepers,  iazzas  from 
ETHn  hhv  stiff  paste, 

Ekvnders  stop e-wnre*  tr enhtihri  siik^myr- 
jm  carpets,  lacquer  eah’mMs,  all  the  prod- 
tuds  of  all  tin3  iiujustrial  arts  of  all  ep- 
oeh.vautl  all  that  the  masters  of  Italy  or 
of  Flanders;  bf  France  or  of  Spain,  have 
path  ted  dn,ririg  »?entunto  for  princes  and 
Tora^nymife,  fpv  seig’nfeors  tod 

f or  luuiorablb  . The*  Hotel 

l>rowot&  ^ ^ ij(k*Wy  whose 

esses  ami  . shelves  are  item g*  rrnxtmufflly 
ti  lied  a i i ti  emptied ;;  tory  hd  erudi- 

tion and  of  O'urtpHfty,  vyhere  ihec  thi?^ty 
is  ^hn^  tiitjiulued  fry  the  Sight 
Af  sealed  fountams  of  ktu>W  ledge,  nmi 
whiU’fe  & hundred  les^oiis  art*  to  ho  teUrned 
daily,  without  f w i Ui  out  cans  train  h and 
•AyHhout  texbho»>k&  nr-  professor.- 
vC  Tyi;  order  to  oxplalfi  to  the  reader  thb 
ttVQchani*m  of  tlib  tJotpl.  Drouot,  yste  yfy J. 
giro  the  kjstorjr  of  a sale.  I s[>cakj  df 
cOur^,  of  a sale  of  a n a tun*  to  interest 
the  world  of  art  and  cariosity.  As  Tor 
die  ordhiary  sahis,  tKjf. / 

•^ry  sirnple.  Yoti  call  at  .live 
the  lintel  Prouot  and  make  y;our 
mtipn ; the  next  and 

cany  away  y our  Ihte^  ^nd  in  the  after- 

iMkfu  they  raid,  ap.any'  will 

f f ypu  hh^e  Id#  ihb  ntjskvrtuiie 
to  te  sold  up  l>y  btder  T>f  your 

thinks  will  fo  sold  ^till  mam  brutally  In 
the  crouT  yard,  amhlsf  tlte  donfusiun  of 
. removing  vans  coming  in  and  out,  and 
amidst  tlie  vulgiir  ptea^iiitems  of  the  frm- 
con  fen  r«  of  the  lowest  category ; Tor  the 
law  orders  that  phice 

#r.  la  phtw  paldiqn?.  '&n<i  iy  the  open 
ah*.  But  for >gr&ii  siild^  al  l Kt.hd%- of  pro- 
cautions  I>rrftessairy,  and  tlte  enamel 
Alim  of Tiifese  o\‘ will  us  an 

opportunUy  Af  studying:  hrmtly  the  pojut^. 
lat  ion  vT  tite  .HMe]  j7i  o>KT  » 

'Fir^t  rif  dll  muHt:  Secure  the  ser 
vices  cT  ft  gniaii  rtheikmeer  nr#  iv  g*>od  ex? 
jwrt.  Tin-  auctioneers  are  eiglify  in  mine 
ber,  a7icl  form  a 'vHm-  corporation,  created 
by  a decree  thired  27  VcuIuno  in  the  year  IX. 
of  the  HepoWte,^ kh.d  defmitivjejy ke^jilMikl 
by  u law  passed  in  ■ •;,  -:$bw  iV^t^nch 

auetioneei's  come  umicr  the  categ'ory'of 
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like  notaries',  re- 
corders, sherilbs.  etc.,  m*d  those  of  Pans 
form  a.  sort'1  of  syndic**  i hhaipbev,  and  Via  re 
falsi* t)i»i .- :‘i^inii ,V"i lo’igpc*;  ’ -. i theuv 
Ht A ve*  into  a eharrd>er  of  .discipline,  and 
nf  ^rnnciugmiiiig  oemnire  m*  *m$ppnsWn 
tigiti  tj&fc  >dlVmler*.  F u^tkeVni^ire,,  tliw 

havn>  rigfti t trV  sell  their  4 charire^  or  the 
.good-wii!  of  their ^ ai|d  to  recotri- 

moiid  (heir  who,  afterapj«*nvp 

&1  by  the  Guard  of  the  SkhIn.  are  no  mo 
Rated  ‘finally  'by  the  head  of  the  sum* 
The  only  >«apjimucrd£  hu*  beemnjug  at) 
auerioncer  are  Fromh  r.dr/cushijg  ha  vino 
ihij ' ii&R  of  i^upf yV  fe 

^dier^Uly  hod^icl rt^d  f?otnp<d;ent.  aid! 

ineaii^, ; for  the 
pplfi.ir  Tw*&ury  vx aeby  eanu oil  urn sj ev  ju> 
dth  tinunnit  $f. . teueh 

$uc{ihneer„  and  %\m  g#^h>Vd|  %>{  av^ry 
ordinary  and.  inglorious  Ffiri^iah'adotton-: 
cer^  business  )S  valuefT  af  2,00,000 
while  the  famous  c barges ) cost  live 
t'inftW  tllat  zMhbaul,  . • ‘\jPli y ^jijvr I f!k' :;3Pt 
jet  paid  bi$  {i:r^deee$sthb  M.  Ediiii^fohd^  vle 
jL&yjaijy, ; more  thud  m thill kni  :fridie$  (\)v 
Wfi  ^jdth  wtii,  and  >r  hvh  M/Fiil^l^oid  out 
rerord  ly  to  31dPhcv;dm  y who  iv  M present 
; the  ■ \^brf of  the  hmrrrmb;.  nvore 

than  u mill  ion  francs  e hanged  hand*  (jure 
hgain.  Now  ilm  ieadlnjg*  rueuihers of  the 
eorjKH^fion  nf  awdromhr*  huYc:eueli-  one 
more  or  lefc*  a speci airy,  m«e  svdUng-  tine 
T&tenfcefr  or  nrras,  arc 


other  pictures;  another  prints  err  books*, 
while  some  drive  their  trade  ofUersvheyes 
. than  at  the  lihtel ; ius  at  Berey^^here  they 
sell  wines,  or  at  Tatter'll  Is.  id  the  Rue 
Beau  join  where  horsesund  carriages  are 
brought  under  The  spe- 

cialist auctioneer  has  Ins  spenml  public, 
koows  fbe  aiivnteMrK  of  objects  of  hbvsype 
entity,  hrs^-them  address,  is  rattntmr  with 
they:  ftiee#  &uu>wv:ayK.  and  Ounari  together 

mtil  m eda% 

will  Nay  , better  than,  an  a'lielioneer-  who 
i<  hi  X be  Inybit  of  m\  I hiy  pioUtres.  A go nd 
ox  peri 'is  u!s<»  useful.  But  who  iso  good 
expert?  By  what  criterion  shall  he  be*  , 
judged  ? In  fact,  what  is  an  ex  pert?  Vi-rv 
often  the  expert  ia  siiitply  a 'yuan  who 
hrihgs  business  to  an  auction e«>r,  ^y}i6  i ti 
rbthyti  him  tb  take  a percbutggf^ 

oil  f lie  proceed  I s The  expert  is  tT«e;  himt- 
or.  the  man  who  organises  sales,. tile  pur 
'veyor  of  mutvrial  on  which  -the  ai'Ci  mu 
b.e'r  can  operate:  but  hi*  existe nee  KA  u hi 
recog  nixed  by  l4%y;  ami  ljiA  ^h^eutUgeU 
re  ghlafceilf  t>h  1 j by:  usage , \J-p  like:  thk  a no* 
tioupevs,  who  h a ve  Varnght  tli ei jr  posi Uon, 
who  feetppg  to  , anc'red'ited 
and  wh(>v^j»x  ’■  • 

Ktitlee  Of  their  jealous  cyf  the  honor 
of  the  cimipHTry.,  the  oxperf^  hHr  im\,  forui- 
ed  i*«i hold  wovUplcv 
jiia,  hf?r  are  ibpy  iknintl  £}#&  proof 
knowlodg^  Or  speciai  Mody  Aity  man 
can  have  in  pietiucs,  coins  or 

YfViat  not  printed'  lui  his  visiimw  card  ami 
rm  lu»  letUM'-pupeiy  aitd  f ortbAvUu  he  r my 
begin  to  operate,  seeing  below  the  .surface 
of  all  things,  gtul  iiijbo  therr  prt- 

gun  and  Jiismry  and  Unci  mm*  inariad.  vah 
tie,  d i*a5vfiig.  up.  ca  ( idog » » g n ishing 
be!  ween  the.  iirsb  srenhd,  und  tlurd  tuuii- 
uruw  <» f i.S m iws!.e rs,  uii d p rp noummig; 

svifeh  a tm;ch  to  bes  of  ilia  epoch  aiul  such 
iimuher  in  be  »>f.  nsenut.  date.  EshdenUy 
the  rp|U3tat  i<m  of  ar)  c»vperi  is  in  his  own 
IjUUds;  if  cajinot  be  i.mprovi^rd  m ja  day, 
and  when  pace  (tehieved  it  can  tjply  l>e 
.tnainbainc-d  hy  cbnsUmt  eig«in*icc  ^n.d  un 
tiring  •war j ness;  lor  mmadoys  every  one 
who  has  to  do  with  pictures  or  of>jeet.i?  <»r 
•;  :&K  and  curiosity  n*Msf  expect  pitfall*  at 
every  sP*p,  '/iid  i‘v*'irllit*  ruost  perspica- 
f’HMts  are  never  ;>or»*  »>f  e$eapis>g  clever 
snares.  Tpe  annals  ut  the  huti  ] abound 
in  {Stqrigs  of  <pieer  yiilHakes  Ws 

called  experts'  jmw  uric  mistook  (he  title 
af  a pictuns  ° SaJvyE/or  3Iuridf,,'  b>r  the 
)ui?ne  of  n ^ Venetian  pander,  is  va!  of  Sal- 
valor.  Him i'?f,  bow  uuothor  (itfrilnded  to 
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Velasquez,  who  died  in  1660,  a portrait  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  was  bom  in  1710;  how 
another  offered  a picture  of  a woman 
washing  dishes  as  a “ Portrait  of  Rubens's 
Wife,  by  himself,”  and  volunteered  the 
explanation  that,  “as  everybody  knew, 
Rubens  married  his  cook.”  The  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  their  profession  are  in- 
capable of  such  gross  ignorance  as  this; 
nevertheless,  even  experts  of  the  highest 
grade  are  fallible.  Thus  quite  recently 
an  eminent  Parisian  dealer  offered  with- 
out hesitation  30,000  francs  for  an  antique 
Persian  mosque  lamp,  fabricated  a few 
years  ago  at  Vaugirard  by  the  famous 
Brocart;  and  still  more  recently  the  most 
eminent  expert  in  Paris  asked  in  a sale 
the  modest  sum  of  100  francs  for  a haw- 
thorn pot  which,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, sold  for  4600  francs, 
and  afterward  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  resold  to  a 
New  York  collector  for  $2000. 

Hence  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  auctioneer,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  compromised, 
often  reserves  the  choice  of  an 
expert  for  himself.  For  ob- 
jects of  art  in  general,  Mann- 
heim, second  of  the  dynasty, 
is  the  leading  Parisian  and 
European  expert;  Hoffmann 
and  Feuardent  are  the  great 
authorities  on  medals  and 
coins ; Porquet  is  infallible 
on  books;  Lacroix  on  engrav- 
ings ; and  as  for  the  experts  in 
pictures,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  they  are  so  numerous 


and  so  astute  that  I know  not  to  which  to 
give  the  palm  or  by  which  one  to  swear, 
so  complex  and  difficult  are  the  questions 
involved  in  expertizing. 

Having  your  auctioneer  and  your  ex- 
pert, you  proceed  to  get  out  your  cata- 
logue, which  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
ceded by  a preface  from  the  pen  of  some 
known  art  critic,  and  accompanied  by 
illustrations,  either  etchings  or  photo- 
graphs, of  such  valuable  objects  as  are 
destined  to  be  fought  over  by  the  ama- 
teurs. The  catalogue  costs  dear,  but  it  is 
necessary.  Above  all,  it  must  be  honest, 
practical,  and  readable,  exact  in  nomen- 
clature, and  absolutely  sincere  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  objects.  The  sales  where 
the  highest  prices  are  obtained  are  those 
of  celebrated  amateurs,  either  during  their 
lifetime  or  after  their  decease.  A picture 
fresh  from  a known  collection  will  always 
sell  dearer  than  a picture  which  a dealer 
has  offered  to  fifty  amateurs.  Then,  the 
catalogue  being  ready,  you  must  choose  a 
favorable  time  for  your  sale.  The  height 
of  the  season  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  is  from 
March  to  the  end  of  May,  and  the  best 
day  to  begin  your  sale  is  Monday,  be- 
cause that  day  enables  you  to  have  a pri- 
vate view  by  card  on  the  Saturday,  and  a 
public  view  open  to  all  on  the  Sunday. 

It  is  at  these  private  and  public  views 
that  the  Parisians  and  the  Parisienues 
pick  up  their  knowledge  of  bibelots,  and 
that  the  metteurs  en  scdne  of  the  H&tel 
Drouot  display  their  skill  and  taste  in  ar- 
ranging the  objects  in  an  effective  man- 
ner, placing  the  statues  on  pedestals,  hang- 
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rapid  scaling  tb*  big  bkLoffive  or  six  fig- 
0**^  in  groHH#  MKth&m*  Perhaps  of  all 
tlte  roles  in  the  of  : $**•  HSiel 

Hnaiot  that  of  the  « the  most  fa 
tlgmagf  on  fwivall  the,.  tinie  fin^n  two  to 
>ik  while  the  sale  thee  w^^al  ks  u p 
a M/l  <1  own  i o f <i>nt  of  ij>  e ^uctionwr^ 
Ueskt  backward and  toi'nojg  and 


teg  w tth  4i*alem  and  amateurs 

buhind  Iviniv  before  ium<  tn  the*  frgUi,  to 
the  left--  ohtelung  the  I txi iu^ire ptl t>le  kigb? 
of  .those  %)ix>  are  bidding-  ay d te  those  ^vho 
^6jPE^Aft>'&5d  t • repeat*  n g the  priaa  i fc*iceur&- 
grog;  objlirgating:  following*  th*  lead  of 
die  aiiet it>h££t\  and  playing  'with  him-’  a 
fevemU  and  bewildering  of  vocal 

* for  the  crier 
fills  the  tii^i  spe^kiiig  j^0.  ju  tho  drama 
of  a4  aftdr  the  ^ih>t.f0itwvfivhb  is  sup- 
]K>Hfeed  by  him,  und  to  whom  he  gives  the 
antistrophe 

The  conimissioiinairg  is  lower  tethe 
liierarch y of  the  h/Kel  than  tkfe  expert 


THR  VASTWl  CRI£R, 


barrier  is  tha  stage  of  the  et  iar,  and  of  the 
comnus&ionnair^  who 
far  salt  from  tecTpuida  uf  iW  exVpert, 
hands  them  arouridete  Wp 

in  brawny  arms  for  all  uy  j#&.  1 'y-f 

The evhr,  hr 

title  ami  funotions  to  ilia  pr/rep  oftheap- 
eieui  lioMUj-n  sales.,. the  whole  mechanism 
of  winch  hits  been  borrowed  by  the 
French,  is  the  tenor  of  the  bUh  company 
•X*f  otti  H:Xuet£o^;'  > ^TJb0“V 

master  crier  nowadays  is  P&ire,  who  is 
looked  upon  tn  I’iim  as  n model,  because 
His  ybfee  tfov^r  fm.fo  At  the  ^irr  oi'  l wytiy 
ty  two  nun-  entered  the  company  of 
c vie  re.  and  evmf  sfoc*  Ithh&s beep  wofkingy-: 
^i.irs  a*  cfh#  fo  ^>li  five  yrc;0  Sabs  of  ih.o 
twe#y  y^i^bf^mbrng,^ : 
m t87(b  wherfe  fit? 

debut.  . '*  I><>  not  si  tig;  change  flic  Ume/'. 
was  kite  -'fsuw  itd^ice  whep  'h^ 

first  j&tfiml  Oaircus  services  for  l>b  gTtal 
art  &aieft*  and  foil  owing'  this  advice,,  fhdve 
runs  uf}  and  down  the  gun i: uty  frp*A  bid;  t<? 
hui  with  exte^r*i4ihary  ease,  ami  with  &. 
clearness  of  emmchhtion  «iud  a force  of 
^%?ce  truly  wmiderfol.  Tim  Warmer  and 
tfoi  mon*  cAvactf  the-  jmhiica  the  more  1 lie 
wes  bring;  and  knowing  this,  Daire  re* 
serves  His  voice  for  objects  that  nsv  worth 
h#  while,  bitd',;  ^ihpldys . ‘his  ‘vlude  force 
when  he  wisbes  to  carry  by  storm  and 
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ami  ilu&  oner,  and  yet  be  is  raoiv?  .official*  ^ro  *>n  an  average  twelve  to  fifteen  francs 
/or  be  belong  to  a u^cl  many  of  them  gix»v  ri$i,  retire 

wfelt'li  be must  pay  some  £000  franco  as  to  U*4*ir  native  province,  or  set  n|*in  parir 
e^Mt*ioo-inhneyf  . i'nd  as  his  shore  In  the  in  the  bri^iidxrac . 'business..  Fh»a\!yf  ia 
Horses  and  rhe  ni<n-in.^v:*ans  which  are  Uii:s  catalogue*#  the  fixed  ami  floating 
the  ^jtoperly  of  the  j^wpaiiy ; ahso  p^ulatjtfn  of  fhebotejfc  we  must  not  for* 
wears  ^JWaifetrxxit  ft  bine  jacket  faced  wiih  gfct  the  polie^^,  fjte  old  wtfrnari  iri,  h 
i^fapd  adorned  with  hutbm^of  a/ftxed  white  niglueap  wtym  it  $ to 

kind,  and  a cap  withal  after  its  kind,  rcterk  pri*v>  on  eandogmw,  the  indulgt-iii: 
more  than  civil  but  less  than  military,  old  ma)!--b>0er'\yho'  is  -cjiarml  with  the 
His  blouse  also,  which  lie  wears  over  guard  of  the  lobbies;'  the  idlers,  and  spec- 
his  uniform  whett  doing-  rough  work,  t;Ac)odtfyteg  loafers,  and  those whose  time 
has  a special  eutv  These  commission-  i$  i*ot  money— seedy  lilies  ui»d.  shabby 
ntaires,  who  are  gemT&Uy  Auvernats  of  w&U-ftawfers  who  gaae  phaosophbw 


SEVDT  eRAURT  ^UlrftOViZQS, 


and  fall  asirt  p,  mu', her  toiling  nor  spin- 
m ri g.  but  | r roi ting  j Wir  to  seeking 

gratis  vsft^ptb  in  dull  w jii te r 

The  bale  begins  wdh  the  u.^unl>sm 
rknujeemeut  that  purchase  r>.  wiil  hv  re- 
quired t o )iHT 4 tax  of  five  per  ecu "0 ouibyir 
bids,  and  then  the  evpert  pti&wwi  some  oh- 

IdMicaUiig 


very  rustic  and  clumsy  exterior,  ure.  men 
of  great  staying  power,  inusepUrr /fortse^ 
am)  agi; h tv;  %hd  eagerly  .as-  the  ' position 
Is  soughi  aftert  if  h$  by  no  means  a sine- 
cure.  ‘ UU  ttyi  or 

eleven  o'clock  at  nig bt  they  have  )rv  rest 
eseept  at  me&l-ilm'tt*.  w Inch  are  not  long; 
the  rest  of  the  day  they  are  carrying  nb- 
jents  ut  a 11  ki otfa ; c i> m bing  u ji  tby  vvnlls 
of:  iUb  £ x lb  h d-ioii  - room  * n arcasxgt&g'  &nii 
tujjrigiog-;  and 

tnrea, . i^ypeic  tapbk^rkft;  tr-;iii^port:ing‘ 
nQW:tip.  0*i vi. V ±nfr‘  and  now  a $ej  of  Kdvrcs 
daba,  dwril  ii^cf  tetiadg  fall 
jp$b&&  Aiul  for  all  tins  liArrl.  wo^k  lfecj" 


ject  m the  eon»iui>?sjoraniii‘c 
the  catalogu*  n 0 m her 
, ‘ J-;  \Vvm*  i4$?' 

y 1 V Number  H7  uf  ibtr  ^ 

• he  uuohmmer  and  remv  Vi*  cfbur  cci.;> 

:;  * • Ijiiidsrnpc  by  1>^  grouty; :%we'»^V;  200 
francs/’  says  ? la'  export 

§ ■ ‘ t wo  blupd^d  francs, 
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De  Croute,”  repeats  the  crier.  “A  price,  expert  puts  up  minor  objects,  by  way 
Let  us  begin.  How  much? — 190,  180,  of  kindling-wood,  as  it  wrere,  and  lie, 
150,  100  francs  ?”  the  crier,  and  the  auctioneer  get  to  work 

And  still  the  house  gives  no  sign.  stoking  and  blowing  until  the  house 

The  expert’s  first  announced  figure  is  grows  more  and  more  combustible,  and 
generally  somewhere  near  what  he,  from  the  atmosphere  more  and  more  unfra- 
his  largo  experience,  judges  the  object  grant.  And  for  three  or  four  hours  the 
will  really  bring,  all  things  being  consid-  expert  goes  on  announcing  the  objects, 
ered ; and  an  expert  prides  himself  on  fix-  while  the  auctioneer  and  the  crier  con- 
ing that  sum  within  very  narrow  limits,  tinue  their  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
Indeed,  if  his  demand  is  either  very  far  identical  phrases,  the  whole  with  sharper 
from  being  attained  or  very  much  ex-  or  more  lazy  intonations,  and  with  infi- 
ceeded  by  the  bidding,  the  fact  tells  nite  variety  of  emphasis  and  modulation, 
against  him,  and  indicates  that  he  is  not  At  one  moment  the  bids  cease;  then,  as 
absolutely  in  touch  with  the  market,  or,  the  hammer  is  about  to  fall,  they  start 
in  other  words,  that  he  is  not  thoroughly  again  on  a fresh  steeple-chase;  and  in  the 
in  the  swim.  midst  of  all  these  bidders,  whose  only  care 

Finally,  the  gradation  of  tentatory  falls  seems  to  be  to  conceal  their  desires,  to 
is  interrupted  by  an  echo  from  the  house,  make  no  gestures,  and  to  utter  no  sound, 
which  cries,  “20  francs,”  and  the  ascen-  the  auctioneer  and  the  crier  watch  for  a 
sional  movement  begins.  “20  francs — grimace,  a wink,  a tilting  of  a hat  and 
il  y a marchand,”  breaks  forth  briskly  twitching  of  a lip,  the  opening  or  closing 
from  the  lips  of  crier  and  of  auctioneer,  of  a catalogue,  the  scratching  of  an  ear, 
who  then  go  on  repeating  the  bids:  “20,  the  pulling  of  a button,  divining  by  an 
30,  35,60,  70,  80,  85,”  up  to  100,  when  there  admirable  instinct  the  bid  before  it  has 
is  a pause.  been  formulated  in  the  mind  of  the  ama- 

“ Not  to  the  right,”  insinuates  the  auc-  teur,  extracting  it  from  his  will  by  mag- 
tioneer.  netic  tyranny,  by  a caressing  appeal,  by 

“ By  me  the  bid  of  100  francs,”  says  the  a desperate  supplication.  “ Le  mot,  mes- 
crier.  sieurs?”  repeat  the  auctioneer  and  the 

“Enveut — on  au-dessus  de  100  francs  ?”  crier,  sometimes  humbly,  sometimes  im- 
asks  the  auctioneer,  while  the  Argus  eyes  periously,  sometimes  triumphantly;  and 
of  both  search  the  crowd  and  fish  for  bids  by  the  mof,  or  “ word,”  they  mean  the 
with  wordy  bait  and  alluring  glances.  conversion  of  the  last  bid  into  round 
“100  francs  le  paysage ; c’est  donne;  numbers.  For  a preceding  bid  of  19 
c’est  pour  rien  a 100  francs;  suivons,  francs  “le  mot”  means  20  francs,  and 
messieurs.  . . suivons.  . . depSchons  nous  for  a last  bid  of  99,000  francs  “le  mot, 
...110  francs.  Nous  sommes  deux...  messieurs,”  means  100,000  francs;  and 
115  francs ...  on  demande  a voir,  115 . . . whenever  this  figure  is  attained  at  the 
c’est  par  moi,  en  face ...  on  y renonce . . . hotel  it  is  the  custom  of  the  assembly  in 
non  ?. . . j’adjuge . . . personne  ne  dit  mot  the  crowded  and  deoxygenated  room  to 
. . . pressons  nous . . . non  ? . . . c’est  bien  express  their  relief  from  tension  by  hand- 
vu.  . .c’est  ici  k ma  droite  115  francs  le  clapping  and  great  sub -diaphragmatic 
paysage. . . c’est  bien  vu  . . . il  n’y  a pas  “ahs!”  such  as  orators  and  actors  count 
d’erreur . . . par  de  regrets ...  on  ne  dit  among  the  most  grateful  signs  of  triumph, 
rien  ? un,  deux,  trois . . . c’est  bien  vu  . . . Now  we  come  to  the  cost  of  a sale,  and 
adjuge  115  francs,”  and  the  ivory  hammer  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that 
strikes  the  desk  with  a dry,  angry  tac.  the  exorbitant  tax  of  five  per  cent,  re- 
Such  is  a type  of  H&tel  Drouot  eloquence,  ferred  to  above  does  not  diminish  the 
and  such  theseriesof  formulae  pronounced,  expenses  of  the  vender,  as  one  might 
with  but  slight  verbal  variations,  over  each  expect,  and  as  would  appear  just.  For 
object  which  is  brought  under  the  liam-  instance,  to  take  a typical  case,  at  the 
mer.  y sale  of  the  gallery  of  Marechal  Soult  in 

Except  in  the  case  of  prints,  books,  and  1852,  the  French  government  had  to  pay 
medals,  the  experts  do  not  follow  the  or-  for  Murillo’s  “Conception,”  now  in  the 
der  of  the  catalogue,  but  reserve  the  best  Louvre,  nearly  30,000  francs  to  cover  the 
objects  for  the  moment  when  bidding  has  five  per  cent,  tax  over  and  above  the 
grown  warm  and  the  public  becomes  ex-  price  of  586,000  francs  at  which  the  picture 
cited.  At  the  beginning  of  a sale  the  was  knocked  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  heirs  of  Marshal  Soult  paid  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Commissaires  Priseurs  a tax 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sale  price,  which 
made  58,600  francs;  so  that  the  expenses 
of  the  sale  of  this  one  picture  amounted 
to  nearly  90,000  francs,  which  is  evident- 
ly exorbitant.  Nor  is  there  any  legal  au- 
thority for  exacting  this  tax.  Like  many 
other  abuses  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  its  only 
authority  is  usage,  for  the  law  only  al- 
lows the  auctioneers  to  receive  fixed  emol- 
uments, consisting  in  fees  for  each  oper- 
ation, and  a tax  of  six  per  cent,  on  the 
total  proceeds  of  the  sale,  half  of  which 
percentage  is  paid  by  them  into  the  Com- 
mon Purse.  In  practice  a sale  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot  may  cost  the  seller  from 
eight  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  object  sold,  to  the  nature  of  the 
catalogue,  and  to  the  amount  of  adver- 
tising resorted  to;  and  in  this  figure  are 
included  the  auctioneer’s  percentage,  the 
room  rent  of  80  to  100  francs  a day,  the 
services  of  the  crier,  who  is  paid  10  francs 
a stance,  and  does  not  refuse  “tips,”  the 
fee  of  the  expert,  which  is  usually  three 
per  cent,  in  sales  of  objects  of  art,  and  six 
or  even  more  in  sales  of  books  and  au- 
tographs, and  finally  certain  minor  ex- 
penses as  sundry  as  they  are  mysteri- 
ous. In  reality,  out  of  the  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  of  Commissaires 
Priseurs  five  or  six  have  a reputation 
which  enables  them  to  monopolize  all  the 
great  sales  of  pictures,  curiosities,  and  ob- 
jects of  art;  but  their  success  is  of  advan- 
tage to  the  whole  corporation,  inasmuch 
as  they  pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  total  of 
their  sales  into  the  Common  Purse  of  the 
company.  This  Common  Purse,  or  Bourse 
Commune,  is  divided  into  equal  parts  ev- 
ery two  months,  and  distributed  amongst 
the  eighty  members.  Each  part  is  gener- 
ally equivalent,  at  the  lowest  average  es- 
timation, to  20,000  francs  a year,  which 
implies  a total  of  business  amounting 
to  some  sixty  million  francs’  worth  of 
objects  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the 
course  of  the  twelve  months,  comprising 
46,000  pictures,  30,000  drawings,  120,000 
engravings,  30,000  autographs,  and  150,000 
objects  of  art  and  curiosities.  This  pro- 
digious commercial  movement  brings  to 
the  Hotel  Drouot  some  2500  Parisian 
dealers  in  objects  of  art,  besides  an  in- 
definite number  of  dealers  and  merchants 
from  the  provinces,  and  from  England, 
America,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  the  East,  whose  custom  helps  to 
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make  Paris  and  the  Hotel  Drouot  the 
greatest  curiosity  market  in  the  world. 
There  have  been  years  when  the  total  of 
the  sales  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  exceeded 
one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  or  twen- 
ty millions  of  dollars. 

II. 

We  have  now  seen  some  of  the  chief 
types  amongst  the  fixed  population  of  the 
H6tel  Drouot;  but  there  remains  the 
floating  population  of  brokers  of  all  kinds 
and  grades,  dealers  of  all  degrees  and  all 
nationalities,  amateurs,  collectors,  idlers, 
loungers, victims, dupes, and  dupers.  Lim- 
ited space  will  not  allow  us  to  study  each 
and  all  of  these  types.  Let  us  therefore 
make  our  choice,  and  speak  of  the  amateur, 
of  collecting,  and  of  the  signification  and 
utility  of  this  singular  form  of  human 
energy. 

When  the  present  Hotel  Drouot  was 
opened  in  1854  a series  of  famous  sales 
had  restored  vigor  to  every  department  of 
curipsity  and  art  products,  both  of  this 
century  and  of  the  past.  Pictures,  prints, 
enamels,  books,  faiences,  medals,  porce- 
lain, furniture,  autographs,  antiquity,  the 
middle  ages,  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
modern  times,  high-class  curiosities,  and 
minor  curiosities  arrive  pell-mell  and  in- 
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miclate  the  market  The  torrent  is  irre-  merit  of  the  commercial  side  of  collecting, 
sistible,  and  carries  along  fashion  and  the  There  is  something  dry  and  positive  about 
public  ; sales  engender  amateurs,  the  am-  the  very  word  collector  which  the  old  word 
ateurs  engender  sales;  one  gives  rise  to  4‘  curicux”  or  44  amateur'*  did  not  suggest 
the  other,  and  the  dealer  helping  both,  the  44  Collection”  is  convenient  for  catalogues 
commerce  in  curiosities  and  objects  of  art  and  advertising,  and  nowadays  the  man 
has  come  to  assume  during  the  past  thirty  who  forms  a collection , in  France  at  least, 
years  proportions  previously  unparalleled,  invariably  sells  it  sooner  or  later,  unless 
The  chief  characteristic  which  distiri-  he  belongs  to  some  financial  dynasty,  or 
guishes  the  modem  collectors  from  the  unless  he  is  rich  enough  or  generous 
collectors  of  the  past  is  the  limitation  of  enough  to  bequeath  his  treasures  to  a mu- 
their  fields  of  activity  and  the  develop-  seum. 
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However,  whether  a collection  be  made 
for  the  pure  and  simple  joy  and  interest 
of  possession,  or  whether  there  be  a super- 
added  intention  to  sell  at  some  opportune 
moment,  its  general  usefulness  remains 
clear  and  unquestionable.  Philosophers 
and  moralists  discovered  centuries  ago 
that  a gallery  of  pictures  or  statues  or  a 
library  full  of  fine  books  has  not  the  vir- 
tue of  making  their  possessor  a gramma- 
rian, a sculptor,  or  a painter.  Hence  they 
have  concluded  that  collecting  objects  of 
art  is  a matter  of  vanity  or  of  speculation, 
when  it  is  not  a form  of  lunacy.  And 
still,  patient  and  tenacious,  the  race  of 
collectors  has  survived  and  will  survive 
eternally,  because  it  has  its  roots  in  intel- 
ligence and  in  the  human  heart,  because 
the  collector  is  a classifier  of  documents 
for  historians  and  archaeologists,  a guard- 
ian of  the  archives  of  art,  a resuscitator  of 
forgotten  industries,  a creator  of  a visible 
and  tangible  panorama  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  artists,  artisans,  and  appre- 
ciative laymen  alike  find  pleasure  and 
profit.  Thus  one  man,  we  will  say,  col- 
lects clocks,  but  only  clocks  made  before 
1600;  another  collects  ceramics,  but  only 
French  ceramics,  and  only  French  ce- 
ramics of  the  sixteenth  century;  another 
buys  and  studies  only  objects  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  not  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  France  or  Flanders  or  Spain 
or  England,  but  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Italy.  And  so  each  one  marks  out  a 
special  field,  which  he  tills  thoroughly, 
and  plants  and  trims  and  weeds  out,  and 
prepares  for  the  critic  who  comes  and 
reaps  his  harvest  of  deductions  and  gen- 
eralities. The  specialist  collector  is  a 
perpetual  sifter  and  classifier,  a trainer  of 
his  own  eye  and  of  the  eyes  of  others,  an 
unconscious  purveyor  to  the  great  nation- 
al collectors,  which  are  museums. 

Whatever  department  we  examine,  the 
samephenomena present  themselves.  The 
amateur  appreciates ; his  intelligence  lying 
in  his  eye,  the  sense  of  vision  becomes  in 
him  the  imperator  sense,  and  his  eye, 
like  the  great  eye  of  Osiris,  is  eternally 
scanning  the  domain  of  artistic  industry 
in  search  of  that  which  is  beautiful,  ap- 
propriate, and  charming.  And  by  his  ap- 
proval and  admiration  lie  creates  a repu- 
tation for  objects  and  styles,  and  by  be- 
ing subjected  to  criticism  and  compari- 
son the  finest  objects  acquire  special  re- 
nown, and  after  a more  or  less  lengthy 
trial  period,  their  good  fame  having  with- 
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stood  all  attacks  and  tests,  these  objects 
are  battled  for  by  rich  individuals,  who 
would  fain  keep  them  for  their  own  enjoy- 
ment, and  prevent  them  being  bought  b^ 
museums  for  the  joy  of  the  nation.  But  in 
the  end  the  nation  triumphs;  the  works  of 
the  past  become  the  collective  property  of 
the  present;  the  glory  of  the  artjst  and 
the  monuments  of  his  genius  become  the 
joy  and  pride  of  humanity.  Gradually 
and  inevitably  the  museums  will  absorb 
all  the  great  and  fine  specimens  of  the 
art  and  curiosity  of  the  past.  Already, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  relics  of  antiqui- 
ty are  immobilized  in  museums,  and  the 
soil  of  Asia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome  now 
rarely  yields  up  new  treasures  wherewith 
to  replenish  the  market;  already  the  mon- 
uments of  Byzantine  and  mediaeval  art  are 
lodged  definitively  in  national  treasure- 
houses,  or  in  the  hands  of  half  a dozen 
individuals  whose  galleries  are  the  vesti- 
bules of  national  museums;  already  the 
objects  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  so 
rare  that  it  is  a hopeless  task  to  attempt 
any  longer  to  form  a completely  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  arts  of  that  pe- 
riod : every  branch  of  ceramic  ware,  both 

European  and  Oriental,  seems  to  have 
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been  exhaustively  studied,  and  in  the  mu- 
seums of  South  Kensington,  the  Louvre, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  Limoges,  Sevres,  the 
Museum  of  New  York,  and  in  the  great  pri- 
vate collections  of  America,  which  we 
hope  may  one  day  become  national  prop- 
erty, there  are  adequate  and  representa- 
tive specimens  of  the  best  work  of  Eastern 
and  Western  potters.  So  it  is  with  ev- 
ery department  of  the  art  of  the  past.  In 
course  of  time  the  democratic  museum 
will  absorb  all  that  is  worth  absorbing; 
and  so  long  as  there  remain  rich  ama- 
teurs who  desire  to  possess  fine  specimens 
of  these  arts  for  their  own  personal  en- 
joyment, so  long  will  the  prices  continue 
to  increase  whenever  by  rarer  and  rarer 
chance  there  appears  in  the  market  an 
object  which  has  yet  escaped  absorption. 

Gradually  the  number  of  amateurs  has 
become  sufficient  to  enable  men  to  gain 
their  livelihood  by  dealing  exclusively  in 
these  relics  of  the  past,  and  the  critics 
and  historians  aiding,  a great  commerce 
has  grown  up  around  them,  and  finally 
the  industrial  as  well  as  the  fine  arts 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  being 
matters  of  national  importance:  hence 
the  creation  of  museums.  The  progress 
is  from  the  individual  to  the  community; 
from  the  private  collector  to  the  nation 
considered  as  a collector  in  its  museums; 
from  the  isolated  artist  to  the  dealer 
who  sells  the  products  of  many  artists; 
from  the  isolated  dealers  to  a huge  im- 
personal distributer,  the  H6tel  Drouot, 
which,  thanks  to  the  hazards  of  com- 
mercial locality,  and  thanks  especially  to 
the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  French 
experts,  critics,  and  organizers,  has  grad- 
ually grown  to  be  the  acknowledged  cen- 
tre of  the  commerce  in  fine  and  industrial 
art  products,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concern- 
ed. The  Hotel  Drouot  acts  at  once  as  a 
distributer  and  as  a filter  or  test  which 
separates  the  good  from  the  bad,  central- 
izes the  judgments  of  competent  persons, 
and  enables  them  to  impose  their  deci- 
sions upon  the  public  of  amateurs,  and 
finally  upon  civilized  humanity  in  gen- 
eral. Often  this  filtering  process  goes  on 
for  years,  and  the  test  is  applied  slowly  in 
order  to  be  the  more  sure.  Nor  is  it  com- 
plete until  the  reaction  has  followed  the 
action,  and  the  mean  and  equitable  opin- 
ion been  established,  neither  above  nor  be- 
low that  which  is  just.  As  regards  paint- 
ings of  the  old  masters,  we  may  consider 
the  filtering  process  to  be  now  complete, 
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and  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  the 
prose  of  some  learned  observer  that  the 
trade  in  pictures  by  the  ancient  masters 
has  now  reached  the  last  phase  of  senil- 
ity. Why  is  this?  Because  the  mean  and 
definitive  opinion  of  Western  humanity 
has  been  formed,  because  the  national 
museums  have  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
fine  works  of  the  past,  and  because  the 
terrible  inquisitiveness  of  modern  criti- 
cism has  rendered  it  difficult  for  pictures 
without  genuine  good  birth  and  spotless 
credentials  to  usurp  titles  and  pedigrees 
to  which  they  have  no  right.  Conse- 
quently unsophisticated  and  properly  ac- 
credited old  masters  are  rarely  met  with 
in  public  sales.  Hence  it  is  that  the  H6- 
tel  Drouot  has  become  the  great  mart  of 
modern  pictures,  many  of  which  are  al- 
ready being  drafted  in  their  turn  into  the 
national  museums  as  rapidly  as  the  greed 
of  wealthy  individuals  will  allow,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  testing  process  is  completed 
and  ratified  by  the  high  price  accompany- 
ing acknowledged  excellence. 

It  is  interesting,  perhaps,  to  note  that 
this  very  characteristic  commerce  in  mod- 
ern pictures  is  peculiar  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  dates  only  from  about  1825. 
During  the  First  Empire,  as  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  previously,  the  French 
amateurs  bought  from  contemporary  ar- 
tists directly  either  in  their  studios  or  at 
the  annual  Salons.  Then  when  Geri- 
cault,  Bonington,  Delacroix,  Ary  Scheffer, 
and  Decamps  opened  up  a new  path,  the 
stationers  and  color  dealers,  like  Giroux 
and  Susse,  bought  from  the  artists  water- 
colors,  studies,  and  pictures,  which  they 
sold  with  a small  profit,  or  “hired  out 
to  provincial  art  students.”  But  special 
shops  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  modern 
pictures,  now  so  numerous  in  Paris,  did 
not  exist  before  about  1848,*  and  the  pre- 
sent high  quotations  in  modern  pictures, 
as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  objects  of  art  and 
curiosity,  have  been  produced  and  ratified 
by  operations  at  the  Art  Exchange  of  the 
Hotel  Drouot  within  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  history  of  these  prices  would  be  the 
history  of  modern  taste  in  art  matters  and 

* High  prices  for  modern  French  pictures  date 
from  1849.  Tim  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  show- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  ensemble  and  power  of  the 
French  school,  was  the  signal  for  a fresh  rise  in 
prices,  which  continued  until  1870.  In  1873  and 
1878  further  marked  rises  were  obtained;  and  of 
late  years  American  collectors  especially  have  paid 
absolutely  unparalleled  prices  for  modern  French 
painting. 
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the  lustur  j of  the  HO  lei  Hrouot.  of  oil  the  Nowadays  the  prices  obtained  for  p&i# 
groat  bol  lectors  ami  collections  of  the  psit  t#lk3re&r$  has  not 

fifty  years,  ami  also  of  the  most  eminent  yet  teen  reached*  for  the  fiiife  pieced  are 
expert*  and  auctioneers,  ^.hose*  infimmec  initnobUi^d  la  th^  eoli^iidn^  like  those 
has  Jiheeted  tins  money  o f collectors  ami  -of  Waliaw, 

amateurs  into  certain  channels.  Such  anil  Ike Lobdtm  llothscbilds : 

was  Francis  Petit,  the  dealer  and  expert  and  ^ s»  %pecinn‘?ns  of  h«©  ipmUty  a*  still 
through  whose  bahefe;  passed  most  of  the  oceasiomdiy  come  into  iliu  market  a^re;  lit- 
work  of  the-  modem  French  school,,  head-  eraljv  price  (ess.  Th<m>  M no  longer  any 
cd  by  Troyan,  Daubig-uy.  Hoa^scau,  Diaz,  qnotation  gicen  for  /kite  (&u<:(rt  , and  the 
Mei^mmr,  Millet.; ami  wadi  the  f4;rao'u»  ' progres^icni.  of  fancy  prices  is  constant, 
autf  tt&uetm  Charles  ^L<>  during;  the  Jfor  histaijeh,  at  the  Ld-rd  Pen*hroke  ndie 

iwmiy-slx  ygaii*  of  life  corner  evi  l^t^Uraf  titiJ  ‘hr  iSSl  three  ovoid  vases,  bipci  do  foip 
largely'  jUy  pushing  up  the  fauces  CKf  due  <teco3^ated  with  medallions  of  seaports, 
old  picture^  »t?irk  direcfed  were  knocked  down  at  26,000  francs.  At 
almost  cvsry  grout  &al&’  that  happened  in  the  Bail  I/oruUO  sale  In  1870  an  enamelled 
fo  earafc  i|dkj  n*  1855,  jtip^rgfWA  ytm.  with  u‘ profile  of  Louis 


!im4g ; iufti  oitice : in  !85$, 
white  in  he  ai>c^eedexi  m *>b- 

taiping  ^ typfeal  of  price 

for  -tested?*  , : .Tb##  &M ^ k*  so#.  t>l 
the  Duchesse  ae  Rtfrry  lie  sold  a 

small  maimscript  iTourdJtiok,  nieosurmg 
inches,  wificih.  bad  tel^hged  to 
Bfexiri  II.  and  CJat hori no  do  M<‘dicis,  for  the 
tWjoi  imparaUeh^d stj  jn  of  60,000'  franco 
In  3,885,  at  thymic  of  the  Prince  tie  Beau- 
Tail*; He  knwked  down  a Louis  XXI: la- 
dy's bureau,  113  by  18  inches,  enriched 
With  bronzes  of  douthiere,  gty&h  by  MhrVp 
Antoinette  to  Madame  *4ttfe 
her  ladies  of  honor*  for  6QA309  frofigA'-  • At 
the  Morny  sale  in  1864  RemVrau4t  ^ '4  LfMa 
re  nr,1’  now  in  A tn e ri at . w as  )n j ocked  do.vm 
for  1^5*006  inifiCi?.  In  ?3®ij|  at  >ite  Pour- 
taie^  ^afef  ^hieh  first  set  wider u French 
amateurs  seriously  in  search  of . fine;  am 
titjpes,.  14  J by  lOl  inchi 

ei,  by.  Medina;  was  knocked' 

do tnt* by PU WLio  ihe  Louvre; JVtiisiUim  for 
1IS;5()0  francs,  and  the  Gioslinbim  head  of 
A f >*>  1 1 o for  5ft. 000  franco  to  the  British  Mu  A 

#eum  Titder  PilUifs  direction  the  j>m- 

idolf  sfhtm  ;.ut  I86S,  .1868,- ,186®,  :1§?Q'  and  3CV,  in  relief  a broken  and • .re^'.tojpod pt$eet 
1880  produced  n totSd  fiffecu  ruiliions  V fetbb^d  .40,000  frauws ; at  tbp  Bad  lbmato 
froiK^;v'  •.  J^>fhc,:1868  $sde  an  ati tittle  cath  :aalc  in  1880  an  urn  ^iapcd  vaH^  dc^ign  4rf 
oo  engraved  on‘  Oriental  odvx>  jmid •35,.OtM.r  Morin,  31,000  francs;  tbi1»e  p-»rdifde^«,. 
franca  AHcgro  sale,  ffeicfu?d  ijrijtfjtlf  Ahapc,  designs  by  JEoripi  4L^hb 

francs;  a Cuyp,  in?, 000  fmvirs:  tnxiwh : a ka^  'f  nrcJ.  »|mi!ar  sM.  three 

.110,000  francs,;  Tcrhiirgli's  '.CongreM  ^ ^ ^ ^ 311  ^ tg^V^ ^K5f  I 1 1 , 04,500  fro  nc^ 

382,000  fraucsr;  4ilte  I860  ;<;I xa ' ;l-!^i*L‘i..cfi|i- ' Ll> ?? . t^> 

Tctvi^rs  ‘ jPixh  -Morketv?  f^cWl  150;unu  rtded  with  medal  {ion*-.  »*f  the  battle  vf  F<ui- 
francs.  At  the  Dcmidoff  sa!*-'  in.  \*7<k  ' t.;?my.  17  i no  lavs'  high-'  by  .23  hiejc-r*  ud  p 
Broken  Egg^k’  bjr.  G re07^v  vfti'*  khOCi^fl!  th  ^ Jur^est  $ait ^ nftst e-  y f,« wii ^ 

dnxri  to  the  Baron.  Adolphe  <]$>  Mr/ginaliy  purelinsed  by  M.  itouVic  for 

child  for  136.000  fraM*^;  ‘xapl  u &ih  p{k*i*  50.000  frohu^>erc  b ohgbt Huefftohry 
S^rros  sercicc  of  17^  pieces,  tonpawse  h^ue  at  170,000  fruvirs;  The  so  nailed  BoiLm 
grouTid..  was  bought,  by' Lord  Dudley.  h»r  : ?»h<\  ’nan  decorated  with  buds,  }0?  pieces, 
355,000  franco,  the  behest  bid  on  whieh  •fctche<l  Oe.OUO  /janes, ' A single  plate 
Pillera  bannuer  ever  fell.  a service  made  al  Sevres  in  1778  for  Oath- 
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single  of  prices,  iii  this  specialty  very  eloquently, 
pl^fc^  wi tli  the  monogram  of  Madams  du  1 u t}xe-rfir^t:;vpikce;.  it  itiiikt  be  remembered 
6a6rps  Ift  18S4t  At  the  sAl<\  that  iarlic h $av VflgeQt .t  Jrstf  began  to  olivet 

Of  . the  Marquis  4’ Osmond,  a fati-sVj*ape4  PaliisT  ^ are  at  ifte  tK^nhfirig-  of  tho  try#* 
.jardih.imv,  dated  1757,  Pompadour  nose,  hoy  ho  made  a point  of  never  paying 
ddcortiteU  leaver,,  more  tjhxn  Mi^  friadcs  n piece,  and  few  of 

tck-bed  59.100  francs.;  .a  pair  of  hmi\i  XV.  the  ^pedirnen^  now  m the  Louvre  w ere 
v as«*$.  cr>nf)K^iiidn.s  by  Boucher,  8ijU00  bought  at  a higher  price,  The.  roimddfaft: 
franco;  and  a pair  of  Lorn?.  XV 'h  vases;  m qw«U6n  was 

deebrated  with  roscSv;  frauc^^^|y''  the  $uai  YoUavrev  fro?p 

Certain  other  'ra.ritief  iii  eenmiic^  are  fw500  f 

I*kw3»*  pric^fes— for  iosd&ttee*  the  $o-  wW  ii  d£o?  jfenee  far  5000 

pa-Jtcd  Oirou  or  He  ml  U ware,  a specimen  fraucs;,  and  at  the  SrittrUoff  stilt?  in  1861 
of  which  »)i-  the  Hamilton  sahv  in  1883  Fillet -.sold  it  to  H,  Lafeu.lotte-  for  n . hid 
brought  tyitgre  il»u  £120(1  P^Ussy  ware  of  10*000  francs. 

also,  though  nii  ely  po^essbig  great  ur*  Italian  fau-Ttce  is  (Uiinvise  a g-^at  aroze 
merit.  Wing*  tottinfteflift  prices,  owing  with  a number  of  European  coitectore,'  of 
m iU  randy.  fori  justnric*\  at.  the  Lafau-  whom  the  first  were  Rattier  and  Eugene 
kk4e*&lix  imititl  Falf^y dish  with  Plot,  the  inrqihets  and  pioneers'  of.tlik'Spe:’ 

eight  vm«dai]hit|ft‘  Ip . relief  :p&  -.tlhri  ritn,  al-  eiciltyv  At  the  Fan  sale  in  18&4  a Qubpiri* 
legoncs  of  the.  Arts  and  Science*,  and  with  plate  by  Maestro  Vii»»^ior  .dated  1580,  re- 
figures  tind  ca^ou^besat^  the  centre,  was  stored,  fetched:  iSlM)  francs;  aiv  Erbino 
l;- nocked  dow  n kt  25,700  francs.  The  ped  plate,  7050  fumes 4 a Caifagiuolo,  white 
igroe  of  this  dish  illustrates  the  progress  upon  white,  or  hiarwo  mpnx  bianev,  ;is 
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the  initiated  say,  fetched  5150  francs;  and 
a large  round  plate,  with  metallic  reflec- 
tions, and  in  the  centre  the  bust  of  a 
woman,  fetched  16,200  francs.  At  the 
Soltykoff  sale  in  1861  this  same  plate  was 
sold  for  1500  francs.  At  the  Chateau  de 
Langeais  sale  in  1887  a Caffagiuolo  plate 
decorated  with  a figure  of  St.  Genevieve 
brought  9300  francs. 

In  Chinese  and  Oriental  porcelain  the 
Drouot  Exchange  cannot  compare  in  big 
prices  with  the  exchanges  of  New  York 
and  London;  nevertheless  it  is  French 
collectors  like  Sechan,  De  Goncourt.  Mar- 
quis, Du  Sartel,  Barbet  de  Jouy,  Gran- 
didier,  and  experts  like  Sichel,  Bing,  and 
Jacquemart,  who  have  contributed  more 


than  any  others  toward  the  classification, 
lucid  description,  and  reasoned  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ceramic  ware  of  the  far  East, 
studying  qualities  of  paste  and  artistic 
perfection  in  decoratiou,  and  carefully 
avoiding  the  absurd  crazes  which  have 
been  provoked  in  other  countries  by  the 
discovery  of  such  designations  as  “mus- 
tard yellow,”  “crushed  strawberry,”  and 
“peach-blow.”  Nor  have  the  Parisians 
ever  been  in  touch  with  the  Londoners, 
whom  the  painter  Whistler  started  in 
desperate  chase  after  blue  and  white,  and 
after  hawthorn  pots  with  or  without  their 
lids,  for  a pair  of  which  English  collectors, 
when  the  craze  was  at  its  height,  some  ten 
years  ago,  paid  as  much  as  £1000. 


DAKOTA. 

BY  P.  F.  McCLURE. 


ABOUT  half-way  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  republic,  is  situated  a 
Territory  greater  in  area  than  either  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway,  Great  Britain,  or 
Italy,  and  more  extensive  than  the  com- 
bined surfaces  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Maryland,  two  Massachusetts,  three 
Delawares,  three  Connecticuts,  and  a half- 
dozen  Districts  of  Columbia,  all  united  in 
one.  This  is  Dakota,  whose  Indian  name, 
k signifying  leagued,  aptly  describes  her 
population,  drawn  from  every  State  of 
the  Union,  from  all  nationalities  of  the 
globe,  and  banded  together  with  the  one 
purpose  of  founding  a home  and  enjoy- 
ing the  comforts  and  independence  that 
word  implies. 

Attempts  at  settlement  for  agricultural 
purposes  date  from  1856,  but  the  handful 
of  pioneers,  confined  to  the  most  south- 
erly counties,  were  constantly  harassed 
and  frequently  driven  from  tlieir  homes 
by  hostile  Indians,  so  that  the  increase  of 
population  was  not  noticeable  until  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

Congress  created  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota in  1861,  and  President  Lincoln,  in 
the  same  year,  appointed  Hon.  William 
Jayne,  of  Illinois,  the  first  Governor. 
Eleven  years  after  this  date  the  building 
of  two  lines  of  railway  across  the  eastern 
boundary — one  coming  from  Minnesota 
and  the  other  from  Iowa,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  by  the  ex- 
pedition under  General  Custer  in  1874, 
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led  to  a decided  activity  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Red  River  Valley,  in  the  north,  the 
counties  of  the  extreme  southeast,  and 
the  rich  mineral  district  of  the  west — a 
growth  which,  spreading  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  marks  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous epochs  in  the  history  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West. 

The  national  census  of  1860  gave  Da- 
kota a population  of  less  than  5000;  that 
of  1870,  14,000;  of  1880,  135,000;  and  five 
years  later  this  number  had  increased,  as 
shown  by  a federal  census,  to  415,610. 
Governor  Church,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (June  30, 
1888),  says  that  the  present  population  of 
the  Territory  is  640,823. 

Illinois,  Kansas,  or  Minnesota  may 
boast  of  prairie-land,  but  nowhere  else  in 
America  is  there  a plain  so  even,  broad, 
and  gently  undulating  as  the  vast  surface 
of  Dakota,  an  expanse  equivalent  in 
length  to  the  distance  separating  New 
York  city  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  as 
far  across  in  breadth  as  from  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  An  occasional  mound  or  col- 
lection of  buttes,  the  low  hills  of  the  Pla- 
teau du  Coteau  du  Missouri,  and  the  bro- 
ken borders  of  the  larger  streams  and 
lakes,  give  a slight  and  pleasing  irregu- 
larity to  such  au  ocean  of  level  land. 
The  Black  Hills,  covering  nearly  four 
counties,  in  the  southwest,  are  the  only 
considerable  elevations  within  the  Terri- 
tory. Harney's  Peak  is  8200  feet  high. 
The  surface  in  general  is  free  from  rocky 
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of  finding*  strong  underground  veins 
at  an  ordinary  depth. 

The  artesian -Wells  of  Dakota  are 
probably  the  most  remarkable  for 
pressure,  and  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  supplied,  of  any  ever  opened. 
More  than  a hundred  of  such  wells, 
from  500  to  1600  feet  deep,  are  to  day 
in  successful  operation,  distributed 
throughout  twenty-nine  counties,  from 
Yankton,  in  the  extreme  south,  to  Pem- 
bina, in  the  extreme  north,  giving  forth 
a constant,  never*  vary  ing  stream,  w hid  i 
is  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  increased 
number  of  wells,  and  showing  a gauge 
pressure  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
160,  170,  175,  and  187  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  This  tremendous  power 
is  utilized,  in  the  more  important 
towns,  for  water  supply,  fire  protec- 
tion, and  the  driving  of  machinery,  at 
a wonderful  saving  on  the  original 
cost  of  plant,  and  maintenance,  when 
compared  with  steam.  In  the  city  of 
Yankton  a forty  horse  power  turbine- 
wheel,  operating  a tow-mill  by  day 
and  an  electric-light  plant  by  night,  is 
driven  by  the  force  of  water  flowing 
from  an  artesian-well,  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining which  was  no 


greater  than 
would  have  been  the  cost  of  a steam- 
engine  developing  the  same  power,  not 
counting  the  continual  outlay  neces- 
sary (had  steam  been  employed)  for 
fuel,  repairs,  and  the  salaries  of  engi- 
neer and  fireman.  What  hits  been 
deposit  or  heavy  forests,  and  the  plough-  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  natural 
man  may  turn  bis  furrow  for  miles  /with  gas  and  cheap  fuel  in  building  up  rnan- 
never  a deflection  because  of  stump  or  u factories  elsewhere,  may  some  day  be 
stone.  rivalled  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota  by  tap- 

The  Missouri  River,  flowing  From  north-  ping  the  inexhaustible  power  stored  iu 
west  to  southeast,  bisects  the  Territory,  nature’s  reservoirs  beneath  the  surface, 
and  furnishes,  within  her  borders,  up-  The  soil  is  a rich  black  alluvial  loam 
ward  of  a thousand  miles  of  uavigable  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth,  underlying 
waters.  The  Red  River  of  the  North  is  which  is  a brown  clay  subsoil  of  several 
navigable  for  steamers  of  two  or  three  feet. 

hundred  tons  burden  nearly  its  entire  The  beautiful  carpet  of  natural  grasses, 
course.  buffalo,  gramma,  and  blue-stem,  stretch-. 

Snniiler  streams  and  lakes  of  pure  wa-  ingaway  in  u vista  confined  only  by  the 
ter  abound  in  every  section,  and  these  cloudless  horizon,  variegated  by  the  col- 
are  fringed  usually  with  a growth,  some-  oring  of  greenest  hue  of  growing  grain, 
what  sparse,  of  native  trees — the  varieties  and  by  the  bloom  of  the  many  flowers 
ofteoer  met  with  including  the  cotton-  peculiar  to  the  prairies,  is  a sight  in  the 
wood,  ash,  box-elder,  oak,  aspen,  and  wiK  spring-time  which  fills  the  mind  with  that 
low,  Norway  pine  grows  abundantly  in  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  nature  one 
the  Black  Hills,  and  of  suitable  size  for  experiences  when  upon  the  ocean  or  in 
lumber.  the  presence  of  mighty  mountains.  These 

Where  the  surface  supply  of  water  is  rich,  nutritious  grasses  are  a source  of 
lacking,  wells,  sunk  or  driven,  seldom  fail  wealth  to  the  farmer  and  stock -grower 
*/-*!/>  Original  froPT  : 
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not  the  most  trying.  When  it  is  the 
coldest  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  the  sun 
shines  with  a midsummer  splendor,  the 
atmosphere  is  at  perfect  rest,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  frost,  the  crunching 
of  the  trodden  snow,  together  with  the 
intoxicating  effect  of  each  breath  of  dry, 
frozen  air,  create  an  exhilaration  almost 
indescribable.  An  actual  inspection  of 
the  thermometer  is  necessary  to  convince 
one  that  it  is  really  so  cold.  The  at- 
mosphere, almost  absolutely  devoid  of  hu- 
midity, never  penetrates  and  chills  with 
that  cold  one  feels  in  the  damp,  saturated 
air  of  the  seaboard  States.  The  most 
disagreeable  storms  of  the  winter  occur 
when  the  temperature  is  but  a few  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  are  accompanied 
by  strong  winds,  blowing  almost  a hur- 
ricane, generally  from  the  northwest, 
which  swirl  the  dry  powdered  snow  in 
whirlpools  through  the  air,  bewildering 
stock  and  blinding  the  traveller.  On 
such  occasions  traffic  is  impeded,  trains 
are  halted,  the  farmer  makes  no  attempt 
to  feed  his  flocks,  the  wayfarer  remains 
housed,  or,  if  unfortunately  caught  out 
upon  the  prairie  (and  he  is  wise),  he  pro- 
tects himself  as  well  as  possible,  but  stirs 
not  a step  until  the  storm  has  passed. 
Neither  man  nor  beast  can  long  with- 
stand the  facing  of  the  keen,  penetrating 
blasts  or  of  the  blinding  particles  of  snow. 
All  ideas  of  distance  or  of  direction  are 
lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  winds  and  the 
obscured  atmosphere,  and  without  these 
to  guide  him  the  traveller  on  the  prairies 
is  as  a ship  without  a compass. 

Fortunately  storms  of  such  severity 
are  neither  of  long  duration  nor  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  most  disastrous 
one  on  record  was  the  storm  which  swept 
over  the  Territory  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1888,  and  the  one  concerning  which  the 
most  woful  exaggerations  and  distortions 
were  circulated  abroad. 

The  depth  of  snow  upon  the  ground  is 
light,  when  compared  with  the  snowfall  of 
the  New  England  States,  of  New  York,  of 
Michigan,  or  Minnesota;  and  even  though 
the  season  may  be  one  of  extraordinary 
severity,  the  total  snowfall  of  a winter  is 
less  than  four  feet.  Travel,  overland  or 
by  rail,  is  maintained  during  the  winter 
months,  with  but  an  occasional  interrup- 
tion from  drifts  of  snow  deposited  by  high 
winds  in  the  depressions  of  the  road. 

The  summer  days  are  warm,  made  ex- 
cessively so>at  times  by  the  “Chinook 
Digitized  by  tlOOQl£ 


wind” — that  remnant  of  the  Japan  cur- 
rent which,  blowing  through  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  Montana,  and  distributed  by 
the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri  over  the 
plains  of  Dakota,  so  materially  reduces 
the  cold  of  winter  and  adds  to  the  heat  of 
July.  But  whatever  the  unusual  heat  of 
the  day,  the  temperature  invariably  falls 
at  night  to  a degree  insuring  rest  and  re- 
freshing slumber. 

From  the  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Of- 
ficer for  1886  (the  only  report  available) 
it  is  learned  that  in  Dakota  three  hun- 
dred and  two  days  of  the  year  were  class- 
ed as  either  fair  or  clear,  leaving  sixty  - 
three  days,  or  an  average  of  only  five 
cloudy  or  stormy  days  to  a month. 

The  warmth  of  summer  lingers  through 
the  months  of  September  and  October, 
and  it  is  not  until  late  in  December  usu- 
ally that  winter  assumes  the  mastery. 

For  pulmonary  or  bronchial  troubles 
the  rare,  dry,  and  pure  air  is  especially 
beneficial.  No  breath  of  miasma  taints 
the  atmosphere,  and  fearful  scourges  or 
depopulating  epidemics  are  unknown. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  (rain- 
fall and  melted  snow)  in  the  Territory, 
covering  a period  of  sixteen  years,  is 
22.35  inches.  In  April  the  average  rain- 
fall is  2.50  inches;  May,  3.20;  June,  3.64; 
July,  3.10;  and  in  August,  2.65  inches. 

The  pulverizing  of  the  naturally  imper- 
vious sod,  the  prevention  of  prairie  fires, 
the  planting  of  trees,  the  building  of  cities, 
railways,  and  the  other  changes  following 
on  settlement,  are  bringing  about  the 
same  gradual  but  certain  increase  of  rain- 
fall in  Dakota  which  came  with  the  re- 
claiming of  those  sections  of  the  West 
and  Northwest  now  contained  within  the 
boundaries  of  well-known  and  prosperous 
States.  The  rainfall  during  the  period 
from  1880  to  1887  exceeded  that  of  the 
period  from  1872  to  1879  by  a yearly  aver- 
age of  0.39  of  an  inch. 

The  known  mineral  deposits  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, other  than  the  extensive  granite 
beds  of  the  southeast  and  the  coal  fields 
of  the  northwest,  are  confined  to  the  Black 
Hills  region,  comprised  in  the  five  coun- 
ties of  Butte,  Lawrence,  Pennington,  Cus- 
ter, and  Fall  River,  on  the  boundary  line 
separating  Wyoming  and  Dakota. 

No  other  section  of  equal  area  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  presents  the  varied  re- 
sources of  this  favored  spot.  Here  are 
valleys  of  excellent  farming  land,  hills 
clothed  with  nutritious  pasturage,  and 
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furnishing  natural  si. -•lt-i-  f.»r  stock,  ami  Oa !<*«{»  district,  sdyworg  is  {mind  in  pay 
mountains  containing 'many  ut  th^  mitt- 

eral*  most  vahiiil.fi*-  it* bommeree.  science.  by  (lit;  smelling  process,* 
ami  art.  including  The  BlacJt  Tlill#  veins 

copper,  tin.  lead,  iron, coal  pet<oh-iud salt.  P.f  ore Tkwhie'  met;,  which  witf  return 
mica.  iviiu  Vilr,  and  jutrjut.vry.  ; from  ?2u  to : . S20(i  in  ip-dil  to  the  ton  >.;i 

At  Lead  City  itra r Deijdwood.  5,. •)■■.•.  or»v  crushed  fint  viutwtitnrittJiy  much 

the  ore  t*  diitt  tKi«niu>t  he 

miufts  anti  mdi:s  in  the  world.  ibn  ' ' Home-  treated  by  the  vudmhry  jirtiw^;- ■ of-  sminJ- 
stake. ""'■  Tin?  m-e  bodies  ‘Jiihitd  by  Ibis  yamutioh  Only  recently the Van;  has 
eouijMjiy- show  a working  fact?  fUMti  two  been  established  that  by  tile  method 
hundred  to  four  hundred  for  -viiliy  sink-  known  ma  her,  imi-m  the  pn  > s-ms  ui<  tsib 
ittg-to  i»Ji  tueyltauNjibie  depth.  8L\  hub-  could  be  cheaply  •..< parried  from,  it*-  -ien 
dmlstantps,  i.'.ruHhipg  SO .iMrii  cubic  feet ud  bmai  rtwit,  and  foilyovpig  iltt^  .tlisVov«rv 
roefc  every  twenty- four  hours,  drop  inecs  the  muj-cduu  omstyw'.ijori  »|  Tk-adv. <«el 
sanUy.  day  andnii^ht  iki  tii-  •>.-u>‘iMlniHU,  of  .hvu'httt'g-wnrk»  »>f  >>ue  hundred  f«o,« 
witln.'jt.  tii  Htti-1'rViisti.-vn  .'•'■en  for  i Ste  k.-ib  'capacity.  ;tt  c>  cot  -i  ? i'„‘e<"in.  be*  !.<  - i, 
bath  During  t!i*>  tell  yi-fpk  .by  wlncbiy  bjblerpikfiirt.; 

the  nv-nes  of  tin-  Uon-e-i'.ik--  - ombi-^/hoi.  .Mon-  bi\n>rs- . lijj.ye.  d.-.-i:  wait  mg  p„ 
lbife  Itpeii  operate*!  tltyy  leave  piodured  y#jes  the  k'bfytbg  iof  the  y*»AifVgr.  problyni 
ateaUt -*S!5,tlOt'.(iOO  ip  tad  le.-u , .w. d pun!  ovh-  ••;  li-.-v  to  treat  tin  pe'-dt.ur  or-**.-  of  Kopy 
$Fl<,i.iOO,bO0  in  dividend*  u . vtoddioldecu,  Bald  Mountain,  and  oilo-r  db-tm’-ts  cheap • 
Eight  priios  strttth.of  D'-julr  ood.  m tlie  Jy.  The  wealth  and  deveiopnmit  which 
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are  ot*7*taio  to  result  to  the- ■ Bhiok  Bilk  stone  is  found  m granitic  to  ins,  some- 
frmiiAlua  discovery  , he • hsfci 1 tiines  \ h.viHlrpd& 0 L‘ot  Oy  width,  and 

mated  violas  ?ro((i  tvro  to  Tour /per  oeu?  By 

But ' ,0 ;;$*£ ■•  gretflfirr  ^ tlm  1} W -in! ijpfc  it  '*$11 

Territory*  and  imi^l  to,  sdl- . ‘m~ :,  Tm  ^ 34  ta ?i it^ua II  v 

temling  in  ’fwwjw--?i •;  v *f  v:Bup;  srwy  mine*  h evi v r v; . TlW • -mi  *n& . hf  ttRXony  return  & 

, c#  f thfy  prep  wits  . *n  £$$te;  s$re  th^  rifcfE  $rnl  , utljT  _ to;  mi  a:  per P 

extensive  deposits  uf  tiritstom*.  The'  tynlfc  while  ifE  Oornvva.ll  'the  u^u-Hge  is  less 
od  Stares  imports  anmuiliv ■ tin •j»J ales  ox*  than  lv;u  per  cc-ni. 

seeding  $17,000,000  in  valiie-^a  mntribn--  English  capital  is-  largely  intoredeO  in 
jth.m  to. English  trade- AV-hioh, existed  the  ownership  and  development  of  thn 
jfroht  the  looudiOioa  of  the  government,  Harney  S Peak  deports,  ;uuf  American 
and  pria  diseoveiy  of  tin  tin  wall  noon,  ho  quoted  in  the  puirket^vdf  > 

iii  I)ak wa^in^idei  to  grow'  with  afklcd  the  \vor^:S;-;’v‘ •:'e^eeS:';’'.,;v^'';  : ^ ' 

So  he.  tiit^icnie  PniTiy^or  F mule ' J^vi^axjtepie-r,:  dtatoscrf'. 

is  confined  wdlnu  two -separate  districts-?-  the  Dakota  Sc  hool  of  At  ifie*,  Rapid  Oit>%-, 
i\,i>  uocUuaay  .setdinu  wai  of  Dead  VSr  hod,  ha*  deimmslftiied  hy  roof  nr  tw.s  thatitigy 
• Mid  t he  skiUherih  or  tin  ?Ap : be-’  • 

Harney  S Peak  section  between  Rapid  ing  rook  by  the  Very  '.srimpln  proves-  a 

. CSiy'fi i^fetitiLingkitt ' Ottu nty  y and  .CUjiteri  i%t.  'f>  jUft?h*gv'  the  machinery  to  acca>mjdt$L 
th^  county'  atiiie  same  nurne.  The  tin  ' which  edstlng  bud  a ^c/Wnpamtieely  sfnaU 
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and  outcrops  frequently  in  veins  varying  the  hotel  at  Ashton,  Spink  County,  where 
from  five  to  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  the  kitchen  fires  are  fed  by  this  fuel. 

It  is  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  but  burns  In  Minnehaha  County,  in  the  vicinity 
readily  and  furnishes  a good  heot.  Mines  of  Sioux  Falls  and  Dell  Rapids,  there  is 
are  operated  in  Morton,  Stark,  Billings,  an  outcropping  of  quartzite,  with  an  ex 
and  Ward  counties,  on  the  lines  of  the  posed  facing  of  sottic  sixty  or  eighty  feet. 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba,  and  The  stone  has  a pleasing  flesh-colored  tint, 
the  Northern  Pacific  railways.  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  takes  a beautiful 

I?)  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  the  coal  polish,  equalling  the  finest  granite  quar- 
sells  very  low,  from  fifty  cents  to  oue  vied  in  Scotland,  An  army  of  men  finds 
dollar  per  ton,  but  excessive  transporta-  employment  in  quarrying,  dressing,  and 
tion  charges  have  prevented  thus  far  any  polishing  the  granite  used  for  building 
general  use  of  this  native  fuel.  The  ease  anti  ornamental  purposes,  and  in  shaping 
with  which  it  can  be  mined  and  the  great  it  into  paying  blocks,  which  are  shipped 
area  of  the  coal  fields  insure  to  the  in-  to  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  oth- 
habitants  of  the  Territory,  when  the  ex-  er  Western  cities. 

tension  of  railway  systems  shall  have  Farming  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
brought  about  a reasonable  tariff  for  car  Territory,  and  the  growing  of  wheat  is 
riage,  a good  fuel  at  one-third  the  present  the  leading  occupation  of  the  farmer, 
cost  of  imported  coal.  With  cheap  lands  and  a rich  soil  easy  of 

Natural  gas  has  been  discovered  in  sew-  cultivation,  requiring  no  preparation  nth- 
eral  localities,  notably  in  Sully,  Stutsman,  er  than  the  turning  of  the  sod,  wheat  is 
Cass,  and  Spink  counties.  The  discovery  grown  at  n minimum  cost  for  production, 
in  each  instance  was  more  the  result  of  which  varies  from  twenty- four  cents  per 
accident  than  of  any  systematic  investi-  bushel,  on  the  bonanza  farms  of  the  Red 
gallon,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  River  Valley  (where  the  large  area  tilled 
utilize  the  flow,  with  the  one  exception  of  and  the  employment  of  special  machinery 
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result  in  more  than  the  usual  economy), 
to  thirty -six  cents  per  bushel,  the  general 
average  of  cost  on  farms  of  ordinary  size. 
The  settler  begins  his  operations  on  a 
very  small  capital,  generally  no  more 
than  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in- 
deed the  sole  capital  of  many  who  now 
are  prosperous  and  own  valuable  farms 
consisted  of  muscle  and  a determination 
to  succeed.  From  such  small  beginnings 
have  sprung  the  present  magnificent  grain 
fields  of  the  Territory. 

In  1860  less  than  a thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  were  raised  in  the  Territory;  in 
1870  the  crop  amounted  to  170,662  bush- 
els; 2,830,289  bushels  in  1880;  38,166,413 
bushels  in  1885 ; and  in  1887,  by  the  esti- 
mate of  the  statistician  of  the  national 
Department  of  Agriculture,  52,406,000 
bushels,  or  rather,  if  the  evidences  in  the 
hands  of  the  Territorial  statistician  are 
to  be  relied  upon,  62,553,499  bushels. 

The  wheat  grown  is  all  of  the  spring 
variety,  is  planted  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  (sometimes  as  early  as 
February),  and  harvested  in  July  and 
August.  Threshing  immediately  follows, 
generally  directly  from  the  shock,  and 
within  about  four  months  from  the  time 
of  seeding  the  new  crop  is  on  its  way  to 
the  elevators  of  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and 
Chicago.  The  commercial  value  of  Da- 
kota-grown wheat  is  based  on  its  peculiar 
hardness,  dryness,  and  richness  in  albu- 
minoids. These  qualities  give  it  a special 
grade — “No.  1,  hard”  — and  bring  the 
highest  market  price  in  the  great  milling 
and  wheat  centres  of  the  world. 

Oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax,  sor- 
ghum-cane,  potatoes,  and  all  kind  of  ve- 
getables are  grown  extensively,  and  re- 
turn a large  yield.  In  1860  the  crop  of 
oats  amounted  to  2540  bushels;  in  1887 
this  had  increased  to  43,267,478  bushels. 
The  yield  of  flax  in  1887  was  3,910,944 
bushels;  of  barley,  6,400,568  bushels;  rye, 
316,586  bushels;  and  buckwheat,  97,230 
bushels. 

There  is  a growing  tendency  among 
the  farmers  occupying  the  well-tilled  sec- 
tions of  the  Territory  toward  mixed  farm- 
ing and  the  diversifying  of  farm  products. 
Each  year  sees  an  increased  area  sown  to 
corn,  oats,  root  crops,  and  other  fodder 
for  stock. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  said  that  corn 
would  not  mature  in  this  climate.  To- 
day it  is  the  leading  crop  of  the  southern 
counties,  and  the  area  planted  in  central 
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Dakota,  the  Black  Hills,  and  along  the 
Missouri  River  Valley  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat.  The 
yield  of  corn  in  1885  was  7,800,593  bush- 
els; two  years  later,  in  1887,  the  yield  had 
increased  more  than  200  per  cent.,  and, 
as  reported  to  the  Territorial  statistician, 
amounted  to  24,511,726  bushels. 

In  1887  the  value  of  live-stock  reached 
the  sum  of  $43,195,229,  a sum  fifty  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  value  of  the  three 
principal  farm  products — wheat,  corn,  and 
oats — of  the  same  year.  Seven  years  pre- 
vious— in  1880— the  total  value  of  Dako- 
ta’s live-stock  amounted  to  $6,463,274, 
showing  an  average  annual  increase,  dur- 
ing the  period  between  1880  and  1887,  of 
about  $5,000,000.  In  1886  there  were  own- 
ed by  the  farmers  and  stock-growers  of  the 
Territory  710,934  head  of  cattle  and  199,480 
milch  cows,  valued  at  $21,445,302 ; 227,027 
horses,  valued  at$17, 618, 192;  11, 964  mules, 
valued  at  $1,194,622;  427,176 hogs,  valued 
at  $2,314,013;  and  256,209  sheep,  valued 
at  $623,100. 

Cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  other  cattle 
are  fed  throughout  the  year  almost  solely 
on  the  native  grasses,  and  do  remarkably 
well,  coming  out  in  the  spring,  if  prop- 
erly cared  for,  strong  and  in  good  flesh. 
These  wild  grasses  cure  to  hay  upon  the 
ground,  and  are  quite  as  rich  and  nu- 
tritious grazed  in  the  winter  season  as  in 
the  summer.  They  cover  every  acre  of 
prairie,  of  coteau,  of  valley  land,  a gener- 
ous gift,  which  is  all  but  wasted  in  that 
probably  less  than  one  acre  of  a thousand 
is  utilized. 

The  climate  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
entirely  free  from  prolonged  rainy  sea- 
sons of  spring  and  fall— an  advantage 
which  attracts  stock-men,  because  it  in- 
sures security  from  many  of  those  scourges 
which  sometimes  carry  off  entire  flocks  in 
the  damp,  moist  climate  of  other  localities. 
Sheep  - raising  is  a specially  successful 
venture,  the  diseases  commonly  so  fatal 
to  sheep  being  unknown  within  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

At  least  half  a hundred  creameries  ami 
no  less  than  a dozen  cheese  factories  are 
established  in  the  more  important  locali- 
ties— a conclusive  proof  of  the  growing 
interest  in  dairying  and  mixed  farming. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  area  plant- 
ed to  corn  has  carried  with  it  a corre- 
sponding increase  of  investment  in  liog- 
raising— this  increase  in  1887  amounting 
to  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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Hogs  contribute  largely  to  tlie  revenue 
of  the  farmer  in  all  that  district  south  of 
the  seventh  standard  parallel;  and  pack- 
ing-houses in  many  towns  not  only  sup- 
ply the  local  demand,  but  find  a market 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory. 

One  who  has  been  a resident  of  this 
section  of  the  Northwest  the  past  five 
years  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  stock 
grown  by  the  farmer.  Through  the  en- 
croachment of  settlements  and  the  heavy 
losses  of  cattle  on  the  plains  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1886-7  the  business  of 
growing  stock  on  ranges,  without  feed  or 
shelter, has  suffered  immeasurably.  Stock- 
growers  of  the  Northwest  have  learned 
b\"  costly  experience  that  at  least  a little 
of  that  care  and  expense  attending  suc- 
cessful ventures  in  cattle-raising  else- 
where is  necessary  in  a country  even  so 
favored  in  the  matter  of  rich  grazing  lands 
and  equable  climate  as  Dakota,  and  that, 
when  it  comes  to  feeding  and  sheltering, 
it  is  more  profitable  to  grow  an  animal  of 
good  strain  than  a common  one.  As  a 
result  we  find  at  the  head  of  the  herd  on 
the  farm,  and  exhibited  at  the  county 
stock  shows  and  Territorial  fairs  (of  which 
two  are  held  annually — one  in  North  Da- 
kota, one  in  South  Dakota).  Short-horn, 
Hereford,  Polled  Angus,  Holstein,  Jersey, 
and  other  high  - grade  cattle,  imported 
draught-horses,  and  sheep  and  swine  of 
the  best  standard  breeds. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Dakota,  an 
organized  movement  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance their  interests,  has  been  in  existence 
four  years,  and  developed  great  following 
and  strength.  The  Alliance  conducts  (for 
the  benefit  of  its  members)  a fire-insur- 
ance company,  having  a paid-up  capital 
of  $100,000;  a hail-insurance  company  on 
the  mutual  plan;  a purchasing  depart- 
ment, capital  $200,000 ; and  an  elevator  com- 
pany, with  a capital  stock  of  $2,000,000. 
President  H.  L.  Loucks,  the  able  and  effi- 
cient head  of  the  organization,  estimates 
the  present  membership  of  the  Dakota  Al- 
liance at  17,000  farmers. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  po- 
sition in  agricultural  development  has 
been  attained  with  only  a small  fraction 
of  her  tillable  lands  under  cultivation, 
with  27,000,000  acres  (or  an  area  greater 
than  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio)  bound  up 
in  Indian  reservations,  not  a foot  of 
which,  while  so  reserved,  is  subject  to  en- 


try or  development,  and  with  24,000,000 
acres  of  the  public  domain  outside  of 
these  reservations  (a  stretch  of  country > 
nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York) 
unoccupied. 

In  1860  the  total  value  of  improved 
lands  in  the  Territory  was  rated  at  $96,445 ; 
in  1880,  at  $22,401,084;  and  in  1885,  at 
$156,767,918.  In  1860  but  26,448  acres 
were  farmed,  which  in  1880  had  increased 
to  3,800,656  acres,  and  in  1885  to  16,842,412 
acres. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  tax- 
able property  in  1880  (exclusive  of  rail- 
roads) amounted  to  $20,321,530,  in  1887 
to  $157,084,365.  The  average  assessed 
valuation  of  lands  per  acre  in  1887  was 
$3  67,  and  the  average  tax  levy  for  Terri- 
torial purposes,  2-^  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  net  annual  income  of  the  Territory 
from  taxation  amounts  to  nearly  $400,000, 
and  the  disbursements  to  about  $325,000. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  approxi- 
mates the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  or 
only  tliree-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
present  assessed  valuation.  Of  these 
bonds  $409,100,  bearing  interest  at  four 
and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  sold  in 
May,  1887,  for  a premium  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent. — a pretty  strong  endorse- 
ment by  capitalists  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Territory. 

Out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  her  bonds  Dakota  has  established  and 
maintains  twelve  public  institutions,  with 
an  actual  cash  investment  in  the  build- 
ings and  permanent  improvements  of 
each  as  follows: 


Agricultural  College, 

Brookings,  Brookings  County.  . . . $100,140  00 
University  of  North  Dakota, 

Grand  Forks,  Grand  Forks  County  88,241  80 
University  of  Dakota, 

Vermilion,  Clay  County 88,500  00 

Normal  School, 

Madison,  Lake  County 85,800  00 

Normal  School, 

Spearfish,  Lawrence  County 30,000  00 

School  of  Mines, 

Rapid  City,  Pennington  County  . . 35,820  00 

School  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County  . . 53,512  00 

Dakota  Penitentiary, 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County  . . 101,475  00 

Bi s m a rc  k Pe n itenti  ary, 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County 95,281  20 

North  Dakota  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Jamestown,  Stutsman  County.  . . . 276,200  00 

Dakota  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Yankton,  Yankton  County 239,960  00 

Dakota  Reform  School, 

Plankinton,  Aurora  County 30,000  00 

Making  in  all $1,174,930  00 
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These  buildings  are  <v>mrnod?ous.  tasty  - 1 ‘ ! 

Structures  of  brick  ami  ^lone,  .surrounded 
by  ample  grounds,  and  supplied  in  nearly 

every  instance  with  all  modern  improve*  Seventeen  years  ago  the  first  mile  of 
merits,  such  as  water-works,  drainage  svs*  railway  was  constructed  across  the  boun - 
terns,  electric-light  plants,  .steam-heating  daries  of  the  Territory ; to-day  there  are 
apparatus,  etc.  4333  miles  of  completed  track  within  her 

Under  the  terms  of  the  removal  of  the  borders*  or  a railway  mileage  greater  than 
capital  from  Yankton  in  1883,  the  city  of  that  of  eithei'  California,  Kentucky,  Mas- 
Bismarck,  its  new  location,  donated  to  the  sachusctts,  or  any  one  of  more  than  one* 
Territory  the  present  Capitol  building,  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  The 
together  with  320  acres  of  land — a gift  of  construction  of  newly  graded  roads  dur 
the  value  of  $200,000.  mg  the  year  ISvST  amounted  to  101?  rniJfcS* 

The  total  county  indebtedness  of  the  of  which  710  miles  were  completed  and 
Territory,  bonded .and  floating,  deducting  in  operation  when  the  building  season 
cash  on  hand  and  i n sinking-f  unds,  makes  closed. 

a sum  less  than  $3,000,000 .or  about  two  Two  companies,  the  Chicago,  Milvyau 
per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  Da-  ke».\  and  St,  Paul,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
kota  in  1887.  neapolis.  and  Manitoba,  each  alone  own 

Ten  years  ago  the  commercial  interests  and  operate  wore  tltfui  a thousand  miles 
of  the  Territory  were  cared  for  by  the  of  railway  in  Dakota,  The -'Northern  Pa- 
eleven  banking  institutions  then  existing.  cific  lines  cover  830  miles  in  the  Terri* 
whose  united  capital  amounted  to  $70,000.  lory,  and  those  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
The  banking  and  loan  business  of  this  western  701.  These  four  great  railway 
year  is  transacted  by  two  hundred  and  corporations  of  the  Northwest,  with  their 
thirty-seven  ]>ri vale  banks,  sixty-two  na-  main  and  branch  roads,  reach  not  only 
tional  banks,  and  fifty -one  mortgage  and  every  important  city,  town,  and  village, 
loan  companies,  with  a total  capital  thus  but  far  out  upon  the  broad  prairies,  ahead 
engaged  of  $11,29.% 000.  of  settlement  or  surveys,  in  an  emulous 
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Of  the  denominational  institutions  hav- 
ing' substantial  structures  and  a wide- 
spread patronage  there  are  the  Yankton 
College,  at  Yankton  ( Congregational) ; 
Pierre  University,  at  Pierre  (Presbyte- 
rian) ; Sioux  Falls  University,  at  Sioux 
Falls  (Baptist);  All- Saints'  School,  at 
Sioux  Falls  (Episcopalian);  Jamestown 
College,  at  Jamestown 

The  interest  displayed  in  educational 
matters  is  always  an  index  of  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  culture  of  a community. 
This  holds  true  of  Dakota,  where  the  ratio 
of  schools  and  colleges  to  the  population 
is  borne  out  in  the  number  of  churches 
established  and  pastors  supported  by  the 
Territory.  Towering  church  spires  on  the 
prairie,  like  signal -lights  of  the  harbor, 
poiut  out  each  city,  town,  or  modest  vil- 
lage. No  matter  how  recent  the  settle- 
ment, how  ambitious  the  strife  for  world- 
ly possessions*  the  church  and  school  are 
there,  the  site  and  foundations  for  winch 
occupy  the  first  cares  of  every  new  com- 
munity. A recent  official  publication  es- 
timates the  entire  value  of  all  church  prop- 
erty as  exceeding  tire  sum  of  $3,00(^000, 
the  number  of  church  edifices  at  600,  and 
the  number  of  church  societies  at  1000. 
supporting  800  pastors,  or  an  average  of 
one  church  organization  to  each  post-of- 
fice in  the  Territory. 

Quite  a noticeable  feature  conueoted 
with  the^settlemejit  of  Dakota  is  the 


DAKOTA,  VERMILION, 

number  of  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty -one  and  thirty -live  making 
up  her  population.  They  predominate, 
whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  trades,  pro- 
fessions, and  business  undertakings,  or  in 
political  and  official  management  of  Terri- 
torial and  local  affairs,  and  give  to  every 
enterprise  that  push  and  ambitious  effort 
which  has  made  a national  reputation 
for  the  people. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  the 
entire  population  is  about  one  in  three,  or 
at  least  that  was  the  ratio  in  1885,  as 
shown  by  the  federal  census,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  has  changed  in  the 
three  years  since.  A majority  of  the  set- 
tlersof  foreign  nativity  are  Scandinavians, 
next  come  the  Germans,  Canadians,  Irish, 
and  Russians,  in  the  ordermentioned.  One 
can  scarcely  name  a foreign  country  which 
is  unrepresented  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory.  Colonies  of  Jews  from 
Poland,  Me.nnon.ites  from  Russia,  Turks 
from  Roumelia,  natives  of  Iceland,  and 
representatives  of  nearly  every  clime, 
color,  and  religious  sect  upon  the  globe, 
are  here  engaged  side  by  side  in  that 
struggle  for  home  a nd  independence  winch 
marks  the  better  civilization  of  the  world. 

With  the  inaturer  growth  of  cities  and 
communities  there  is  observed  the  birth 
of  literary  and  scientific  organizations, 
the  foundation  of  public  libraries,  and  an 

expansion  of  social  amenities. 
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The  largest  city  of  Dakota  contains  less 
than  12,000  inhabitants,  while  the  pushing^ 
energetic  towns  with  from  1000  to  5000 
population,  that  confidently  look  forward 
to  a future  akin  to  that  of  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis,  are  innumerable.  One  may  judge 
of  the  great  number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages dotting  the  prairies  when  it  is  stated 
that  more  post-offices  are  maintained  in 
Dakota  by  the  general  government  than 
in  Massachusetts. 

Bismarck,  in  North  Dakota,  the  Bur- 
leigh county-seat,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Territory,  is  situated  on  a plateau  slop- 
ing gently  from  the  low  encircling  hills 
to  a frontage  on  the  Missouri  River — 
a site  apparently  designed  by  nature 
for  the  building  up  of  a beautiful  and 
prosperous  city.  The  town  was  platted 
in  1872,  and  named  in  honor  of  Prince 
Otto  von  Bismarck,  as  a compliment  to 
the  German  interests  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  city  has  a population  of  4500, 
three  school  buildings,  valued  at  $30,000, 
six  church  edifices,  United  States  land- 
office,  City  Hall,  court-house,  brewery, 
flour-mill,  and  other  manufacturing  en- 
s terprises,  water  - works  system,  electric- 
light  plant,  etc.  The  Capitol  building 
and  North  Dakota  Penitentiary  are  loca- 
ted on  commanding  sites  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  vast  extent  of  ex- 
cellent farming  lands,  the  proximity  of 
coal  fields,  and  the  advantages  of  a river 
commerce  are  the  foundations  of  the  city’s 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  Sioux 
Falls,  the  Minnehaha  county-seat,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  was 
697.  It  has  now  a population  of  11,000, 
and  is  the  largest  city  of  Dakota.  Five 
railroad  systems,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific, the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba,  give  to 
Sioux  Falls  unusual  transportation  fa- 
cilities. The  Big  Sioux  River  furnishes, 
at  this  point,  a splendid  power  in  a series 
of  falls,  with  a total  descent  of  ninety 
feet.  The  quarrying,  shaping,  and  pol- 
ishing of  the  granite  which  underlies 
the  city  forms  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  the  place.  Sioux  Falls  is  pro- 
vided with  street -car  lines,  water- works 
system,  gas,  electric-light  plant,  free  postal 
delivery,  public  library,  seven  banks,  fif- 
teen houses  of  public  worship,  five  brick 
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and  stone  school  buildings,  and  twenty 
manufacturing  establishments,  employ- 
ing more  than  $1,000,000  in  capital.  Two 
Territorial  institutions,  the  South  Dakota 
Penitentiary  and  the  School  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  and  four  colleges,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Cath- 
olic, and  Norwegian  Lutheran  denomi- 
nations, are  located  in  the  city. 

Fargo,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  has  grown 
from  the  small  village  of  1874  to  its  pre- 
sent population,  about  10,000.  Seven  pas- 
senger trains  leave  the  city  daily  for  St. 
Paul  and  the  East,  vid  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Manitoba,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul  railway  systems,  whose  main 
lines  or  branches  connect  Fargo  with 
every  section  of  the  Territory  and  the 
two  oceans.  The  city  is  the  financial  and 
commercial  centre  of  North  Dakota,  hav- 
ing six  banks,  three  incorporated  loan- 
ing agencies,  a flour -mill  (one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Territory),  and  several  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Six  pub- 
lic-school buildings,  valued  at  $125,000, 
and  the  Congregational  College  of  North 
Dakota,  furnish  excellent  educational  fa- 
cilities. Of  churches  there  are  eleven 
edifices,  representing  various  denomina- 
tions. The  county  buildings,  including 
a court-house,  sheriff’s  residence,  and  jail, 
were  erected  at  a cost  of  $160,000.  In 
1887  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  city  amounted  to 
$3, 600, 000,  and  in  the  county  to  $13, 000, 000. 

One  of  the  prettiest  cities  of  the  Terri- 
tory, as  well  as  the  oldest,  is  Yankton, 
the  first  capital  of  Dakota,  situated  on  the 
southern  boundary  line,  near  the  point 
where  the  James  River  empties  into  the 
Missouri.  The  present  population  of  the 
city  is  about  5000,  with  five  banks,  seven 
churches,  five  school  buildings,  seven 
newspapers,  United  States  land -office,  a 
fine  flouring-mill,  two  founderies,  cream- 
ery, woollen  factory,  linseed-oil  mill,  two 
breweries,  packing -house,  comb  factory, 
marble-works,  pressed-brick  works,  soap 
factory,  and  two  railroads — the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern.  Yankton  College  and 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  well  at- 
tended and  ably  managed. 

Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  deep, 
narrow  gorges  of  two  mountain  streams, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Black  Hills,  is* 
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the  city  of  Dead  wood,  the  centre  of  a rich 
raining:  district,  the  county-seat  of  Law 
rence  County.  Incorporated  in  1881,  the 
■city  now  lias  a population  of  5000,  and 
supports  three  national  banks  (with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $500,000),  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  water- works 
system,  electric-light  plant,  eight  hotels, 
three  machine-shops,  four  planing-mills. 
two  founderies,  a .200-barrel  flouring mill, 
United  States  land -office,  three  ward 
schools  and  one  high-  school  building, 
and  four  imposing  church  edifices,  A 
telephone  exchange,  employing  130  men 
and  using  400  miles  of  wire,  connects 
Dead  wood  with  every  important  town 
or  settlement  of  the  hills.  The  business 
transactions  of  the  city  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  30, 1888,  aggregated  $13,000,000^ 
and  real  estate  transfers  for  the  same 
period  exceeded  $250,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property, 
as  returned  for  the  year,  amounts  to 
$2, 5fKt  000. 

Rapid  City,  another  Black  Hills  town, 
and  the  county -seat  of  Pennington  Coun- 
ty, has  its  location  on  a beautiful  and 
swift  stream,  where  the  rugged  niouil- 
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tains  and  broken  hills  are  seen  ouly  in 
the  background.  The  city  was  located 
in  1870,  and  in  twelve  years  has  grown 
into  a place  of  5000  inhabitants,  with  four 
handsome  and  commodious  church  edi- 
fices, two  national  banks,  street  railway, 
water- works  system,  electric -lights,  tele- 
phones, and  a great  number  of  substan- 
tial brick  and  stone  buildings,  including 
a $52,000  hotel,  a $15,000  public -school 
building,  and  a fine  court  house.  The 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  occupies  a hand- 
some college  building  and  a well-equipped 
laboratory,  erected  by  the  Territory.  One 
railway,  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Mis- 
souri Valley,  gives  the  city  eastern  con- 
nection by  the  way  of  Sioux  City  flowa) 
afid  Omaha  f Nebraska.);  The  OjMming  to 
settlement  of  that  portion  of  tip?  Great 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation  lying  between 
Rapid  City  and  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
ease  and  the  development  of  the  tin  in- 
terests contiguous  on  the  west,  will  de- 
termine the  future  greatness  of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Grand  Forks,  the  county- 
seat  of  one  of  the  richest  counties  of  the 
Red  River  Valiev,  has  a population  of 
7500.  with  two  public  school  buildings 
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(heated  by  steam),  seven  churches,  water- 
works system,  gas-works,  electric-lights, 
three  national  banks  (having  a united 
capital  of  $500,000),  a number  of  private 
banks,  eight  good  hotels,  two  daily  news- 
papers, three  weekly,  and  two  monthly, 
two  railway  systems,  and  river  naviga- 
tion. The  leading  industries  of  Grand 
Forks  are  the  handling  of  wheat  and  the 
manufacture  of  flour  and  lumber.  Three 
flour-mills,  one  feed-mill,  a brewery  (turn- 
ing out  10,000  barrels  of  beer  annually), 
two  saw-mills  (with  the  capacity  of  200,000 
feet  of  sawed  lumber  per  day),  two  plan- 
ing-mills,  one  boiler-works,  one  foundery, 
and  a number  of  smaller  enterprises  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  Grand  Forks.  The  city  has  a court- 
house and  jail,  a City  Hall,  fire  depart- 
ment hquses,  and  an  opera-house. 

The  railway  and  commercial  metropolis 
of  central  Dakota  is  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
the  shire  town  of  the  great  wheat-grow- 
ing county  of  Brown.  The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapo- 
lis, and  Manitoba  railway  systems  operate 
lines  radiating  from  the  city  in  seven  dif- 
ferent directions,  thus  supplying  excep- 
tional advantages  in  the  way  of  building 
up  jobbing  enterprises,  advantages  which 
her  merchants  have  diligently  improved. 
The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aberdeen  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1880. 
Now  the  city  has  a population  of  6000, 
two  fine  school  buildings,  six  church  edi- 
fices, water-works  system  supplied  by  the 
pressure  from  an  artesian-well,  electric- 
lights,  three  daily  newspapers,  two  na- 
tional and  one  private  bank,  opera-house, 
good  hotels,  a city  hospital,  and  public 
and  school  libraries. 

Mitchell,  the  county -seat  of  Davison 
County,  was  located  in  1879,  but  her  sub- 
stantial and  continuous  growth  dates  from 
the  entry  of  the  first  railroad,  in  1880.  In 
eight  years  the  city  has  become  a place 
of  5000  inhabitants,  with  lines  of  railways 
reaching  north,  south,  east,  west,  and 
southeast.  Mitchell  has  six  churches,  one 
private  and  two  national  banks,  United 
States  land-office,  Holly  system  of  water- 
works, one  daily  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers, two  public-school  buildings,  two 
opera-houses,  foundery  aud  machine- 
shop,  a 250 -barrel  flour-mill,  packing- 
house, and  a variety  of  manufacturing 
establishments. 

The  chief  city  of  Codington  County, 
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Watertown,  has  a favorable  location  m 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux  River, 
at  a point  three  miles  distant  from  the 
beautiful  Lake  Kampeska.  Six  railway 
outlets  give  the  business  interests  of  the 
city  access  to  a large  and  prosperous  ag- 
ricultural district.  Although  only  nine 
years  of  age,  Watertown  has  a population 
of  5000,  six  churches,  three  public-school 
buildings,  three  national  and  three  pri- 
vate banks,  water  works  system,  electric- 
lights,  telephones,  United  States  land-of- 
fice, and  one  daily,  one  monthly,  and 
three  weekly  newspapers.  A 300-barrel 
flour-mill,  foundery,  and  machine-shop, 
sash  and  door  factory,  and  paint-works, 
represent  the  leading  manufacturing  in- 
terests. The  city  is  proud  of  her  many 
fine  buildings,  which  include  a $75,000 
bank,  a $40,000  hotel,  a $30,000  court- 
house, and  an  opera-house  costing  $25,000. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  Watertown’s 
property,  real  and  personal,  foots  up  near- 
ly $1,000,000. 

Huron,  on  the  James  River,  the  central 
city  of  that  portion  of  the  Territory  south 
of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  and  east 
of  the  Missouri  River,  is  located  at  the 
junction  of  two  main  trunk  lines  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and 
is  the  division  head-quarters  and  pivotal 
point  of  that  company’s  Dakota  system. 
Twenty-two  trains,  carrying  passengers, 
arrive  and  depart  daily.  June  1,  1880, 
the  population  of  Huron  was  300.  Her 
present  population  exceeds  4000.  In  this 
period  the  city  has  added  the  following 
improvements:  two  brick  school  build- 
ings, valued  at  $30,000;  seven  church 
edifices ; artesian  system  of  water- works ; 
sewerage  system;  electric -light  plant; 
street  railway ; opera-house;  four  nation- 
al banks;  two  daily  and  four  weekly 
newspapers;  one  semi-monthly  and  three 
monthly  periodicals;  free  postal  delivery; 
and  a United  States  land -office.  The 
manufacturing  establishments  include 
cornice- works ; artificial  stone  works; 
two  flouring-mills;  brick  yards;  packing- 
house, and  railroad  machine  -shops,  em- 
ploying 300  workmen. 

By  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved April  30,  1888,  about  11,000,000 
acres  of  excellent  farming  and  grazing 
lands,  now  contained  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Great  Sioux  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, are  to  be  opened  to  settlement  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  Indian  consent  shall 
have  been  obtained.  The  lands  which 
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the  Indians  are  asked  to  cedte  include 
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th?  spike.-  flrpeh  aiid  J*  fVefore  Mjokre  'M  iiolee : ■^&^|'>I^^vc^*,,>.i?,  ^Imvvt.v  the  ffpife ; vine 

the  base  b&v^  fa  fly  f>omrg"d  from  the  huib.  darfcoxt  red*  nml  bhies  ore  cnii  of  harmony 
Grown  near  (he  ihfr ;wii*dbw‘  *m,a  jixeepi  with  a yawlv ,i if.Mh'oif*.  A 

ruofsi which  tjfees  -nbt  :•  single  floret  or  .boll  dt  t)ay  livnehutv  i.v 
♦’Keueti  rh;,  ami  novel*  falls  to  framing-  ♦jimo  olfW-t/i ve  ;is  u and  a 

polo t,  the  ih^ify . 3eaii-ti*;uis|»arc>H  leaves  spike  may  he  robbed  daily  for  a *v<a  k 
romsoo  hi^i^hh  amd  (he  stem  bf^Ome^  ju^i  withoMf  the  fo&s  Imiiig  fb  ^ny 

l(Uig  enough  to  enable  the  h\o<tm  r»-  np  one  tmt  an  expert.  There  art  pvit  Vinu1 
.pftsw  abnyjj  tlie  iopjcjf  the  ties  of  t 
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- ' to. omit”  and  “ Parisian. which  are 

SraS**'  .•-'••  v-  tpeciplly’  for  cutting;  ihe  hl/mtu, 

* FesitMeie-I  feiiigie  spirU^. 

f»  ii»  »r.  4‘A  morf  noted  -?s»rjeltf;5,  t"ow»r<s  ott 


d*t;. 

.-•••  ‘C^’  wpikes  in  si.iijctiissi.ipa,  each  bpariVig 
t)  ft'vi  jijtall  single  tlprets, li>0Kety  df^phtsed, 
rise-  i?\\%t%  of  these  varieties  are  reel. 

»•«>«'  • «%*!.  a single  tfirt  of  eg?.!),  m&  Wk- 
i ■<  ■ •>•  ■'(  vve  two  vutitt peeuliftr  to-  them 
- hyacinths;  4h*>y  bkxmi'ear- 

u<h  ifayii  my:  otiinyi,  and  ««?  much 

ityaitsintW  wpsi^inotii^Iffen  its  time 
• ■'irntn.-.  it  dan  gamely  4ws.  «xce?>tM  thirst ; 
it  itoliJy.  and  geytteraJly  success- 

oiii.v  ,'ainst  abuse,  returning  gooti  for 
evil  '.-u  a iiereistnney  which  should  gain 
it  u place  among  the  emblem 
aKc  llnsvc.tvof  religion;  but 
it  clings'  stubbornly  to  its 
• £-.-'  overt  ideas  of  projiriety,  one 
■M  Pf  which  is  that .{nwocity -i» 
uitmituval,  and  another.  like 
v ’ iM  mUo  it.  is  that  the  forcing 

® Jfi£;:  process  always  induces  im- 

■ J*  pierfijc.t.iori.  After  plftht in g^. 

fW  i-  •;,  ;Af -.insists-  upon  having  sey 

|>/  era!  weeks  of  retirement.  in 

ffc.-j,-.  :.v.  v"  entire  darkness,  in  which 


their.  . awn  time.  Florists  often 
; hyairinths  and  other'  Dutch  bulbs' 
t-tif  hheohf,  hud  gain  &pp£iui  profit  by  so 
(1. >i  1 1 -0 , Wig  t he  f UU-hl  ovr tt  s peci  nichst  are 
• *>t>  j4y  fitly  as  UifiSv  grow/*  by.  the-  cook 

'•■v: Ailchcn  v; i luh >v*; . or  the  sewitig- 

■ • « «.Ub.\ 

1 h'OH  h yaci n U \a  w e is*  quite  expensive 
;<  no.  woars-dgo,  a single  hull'  costing  as- 
« :v  a guild  (loi  ted  rose-bush  in  bUinm. 


now  the  amateur  cat*  obtain  delight-' 
■ -iK  frn?m.. hhlbs  - cPsliiig-  fifteen  or 
i«v td^r-Peh U-.' tinch - 1 » peaceful  invasion 
of  markets  by  Dutch  growers 

ss* yhsljl  years  ago  ihav  hays/  heyu  juft iieii  - 
dal  ^>|*rl - f he  change.  New 
yamf^  at /high  fhieek  a/ppi^r  ea.cih  ybar,; 
bui  iihjj' are  sytdom  more  saiisfaebity  tli&ji 
bilogucd  as  “'old  sto.nd;o<)  sorts'.'1'' 

After  the  fiv.wi.tiih,  the  narcissus  the 
most  iatfs factory  litil 0 to  grow  itt  dpwr*, 
and  it-  appeals  to  the  masses  by  its  cheap- 
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ness,  good  mixtures  seldom  costing  more 
than  sixty  cents  per  dozen,  or  four  dol- 
lars per  hundred.  Like  the  hyacinth,  the 
narcissus  has  leaves  shaped  like  blades 
of  grass,  very  long  and  thick.  The  class 
known  as  polyanthus  (many-flowered)  is 
the  most  satisfactory  for  in-door  culture; 
the  flower  stem,  starting  from  the  centre 
of  its  sheath  of  leaves,  grows  heaveuward 
at  a rapid  rate,  its  lanceolate  tip  contain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  buds.  As  the  stem 
grows,  the  color  of  the  tip  changes  from 
green  to  yellow,  and  finally  to  the  dismal 
gray  of  dead  grass.  About  this  time  the 
novice  thinks  the  buds  dead,  so  dry  and 
shrivelled  is  their  envelope,  but  suddenly 
the  magic  of  the  chrysalis  is  reproduced, 
for  the  tip  bursts  and  the  buds  open,  gen- 
erally one  a day,  until  there  is  a hand- 
some, fragrant  cluster  of  flowers,  yellow 
or  white,  and  each  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  narcissus  is  the  most  gen- 
erous member  of  the  bulb  family ; the  hya- 
cinth sometimes  sends  up  a second 
spike,  generally  at  the  expense  of  the 
first;  frequently,  however,  a narcis-  \ 
sus  bulb  which  gave  no  special  prom-  x 
ise  at  the  start  will  send  up  several 
handsome  clusters  in  succession.  ^ 
Among  bulbous  plants  the  polyan-  ^ 
thus  narcissus  is  the  most  picturesque ; 
the  wide  low  windows  in  paintings  of 
old  English  cottage  interiors,  over 
which  young  ladies  go  wild  at  pic- 
ture shows,  owe  much  of  their  effect  to 
the  pots  of  narcissus  with  which  they 
usually  are  abundantly  supplied. 

The  narcissus  family  is  large,  and  so 
old  that  many  of  its  members  have  taken 
new  names,  some  of  them  being  account- 
ed plebeians;  all,  however,  are  neat, 
pretty,  and  abundant  in  bloom.  The  daf- 
fodil, the  “ pheasant-eye,”  and  the  “ hoop- 
petticoat”  are  all  narcissuses,  and  bloom 
freely  in-doors.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
the  daffodils  are  large  and  double  as  roses ; 
the  only  objection  to  them  in  doors  is  that 
a greenish  hue  in  their  petals  becomes  ob- 
trusive except  in  very  bright  light.  The 
campernels,  beloved  of  early  English 
poets,  also  are  narcissuses,  and  in  growth 
they  combine  ruggedness  and  luxuriance 
in  a manner  that  should  endear  them  to 
all  who  yearn  for  something  truly  and 
typically  “Early  English.” 

The  most  delightful,  however,  of  the 
narcissus  family  are  the  sweet-scented  jon- 
quils. They  are  the  tiniest  of  their  race ; 
mere  babe3,  indeed,,  beside  even  the  small- 
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est  of  their  relatives,  but,  like  infants  of 
some  other  species,  they  are  sweeter  than 
the  combined  remainder  of  the  family. 
Their  leaves  are  as  round  as  broom  straws, 
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TULIPS,  JONQUILS,  AND  DAFFODILS. 

and  not  much  thicker,  their  florets  are 
small,  and  of  no  color  but  yellow,  but  their 
perfume  is  sweeter,  more  delicate,  yet  more 
pervasive,  than  that  of  any  other  bulb  of 
the  Dutch  division.  The  perfume  of  the 
hyacinth,  though  often  strong  enough  to 
be  overpowering  to  any  one  within  a foot 
of  the  plant,  is  seldom  perceptible  a few 

feet  away,  but  a single  pot  of  jonquils  will 
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V;  year.s  of  wide 

- ici(u..unlvuM  <'  A.uh  tfiv;  hy- 
♦ > . V-i *j i ; » 1 Hi  t U^, l* M llWV  U*L% 

Av*|i  » in<  « hQXiil  XHi 

- .. ■■  • hioli  fdxmilil  both  to 

us  all  \ixnfi\m* who  haye  itt?v 
whuioW  gur- 
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!?>]*  tlm  tulip,  tor  th<ai 
Jff  Uu*  fiower  Wl«>M- 
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j&  1 Hoi j $Ytd  ii^razi>,  arid 
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^atfdvof  dcdlaHv 
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ku**»r 


k;p''A?»  v>  ^ i i ub<* 

V.jha&yaf 

Ham  a 1 x oil's  i n d \v  oiling 
hoMAeir  is  of  tbc;  lirm 
nn}nx\*Mor*  i hi*  I m 
U&:W$  cmitod  fur  hta 
spwwal  vi^fwUuiiiM,  arull 
lie  iv-l>  a^amting'ly. 

\YWro  this  gmoe- 
lul.  remora- lera,  msei-t 
eOim'S  fjPDlfi;  MohOiiy. 
?:>;;<  • thojis.amh  o?  n* )i,u‘ per- 
due that  his  kind  m/V^rv 
i'.v*-  O.ViMl  NlW.ii  tUUli  liir 
v d <1  N^th  rwc  >u  tempted  fe 
raise-  Ui'ltp*  itt  in*  city  nj.s* 

„ • toiwv  >%>ur.M ' Truro'' ; tW 

fa.ilh  jar  ouuugh to  bolirvv 
whir  TyndnU  fiwl  routier 
iu  gtui^ul*^  life,  for 

oai\T>dly$dwU:d  Ow  vii. 

< a ;\v;^-v:  rwmt  ly  itftv  JHttfr.*  opin# 
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. *y;i  1 1 \ +* » m j v j ! i f '< js  t ! ! e iri  dour 
-■ a <>< .,hi^ •' ih.Ht  he  oa«  bo  clestwvvied 

■<>:•*  fAW'r  ••’•'♦(<•■*  , V.v :<'.Vl\  ' 'tVr  »k  • >3m'  . '•«.  ; ■'•  • . 

. ‘Jr^PvSJ  * 

v^vii »;  tUwoViii^f  the  tnhj> 

tiir  tioes  U0>(  ^.M  in  to  lltitti 

may  1»^  taised 

WitJuiiiL  niuku^  0h?  rotuh  uutijm 

|jerfMnVo  ^utirr,  K#0jM  without: 

<^.lc-  a»<i  :t‘»  jtnish  iiiin  him!  liis  frirtuls 

♦•If'All'.’i  1 t.1'  HJOfid.  i>>  i.xicl’v 

Lilcr  aH jthM  juruiiol^^jH* 

lrun»  t he  leUv^vs  £»mj  t- i * * * ^ v%  thr-iji 

rOufVi  fur  u *irw 

fhyw^m  to  wear.  Mod  ivtuoi  chi 

arrive aljfi.HW-  MX  Utice* 

A n4.  £iit.  In  iftr  tUey  wi ij  I’rHiiM  fl i^ir 

■ ^>io:r  nult^r  : ^iri^eskjiyfe1 

* s '* • t m-tv  (.*♦'  *\ \±t  ie>W(*verf 

.,  l.(y  luaV^  cmre  u k , tiefure 

id Ui'l«iir<  &f  f£*&&'hn t r fevon «*  u u%ig ht f y 

Ayiffe-5»;  . 
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of  tobacco  vmter,  anil  •fife, 
be  d^iiiyet}  bf  - fc^pi  u g tii ^ b *v  *t  >;  v.i; 

fipht  weeks  iifivt  m •'•••■ 

pluor,  for  the  si/eT^or^th^ i,:wv 
t he  k^i  vea  seem  kbit:  iiy  r&  , ■ j : 


sisk  b u on%Uvigi  it 
yChan  the  pci ras* 
fks  fcHe  •!es'ir«-  of  his  heart 
u po'n  ii  m- * . hs  ^ 

tuiip'y  )>}♦>»♦  ill  i>  so  brill-  ^Ry'\‘ 

i&n  fc  of  :wb*r  w,to  ^Ijiriy^t  '■,  .• 
make  fh'e  per^kk^vt  e.ulli-  4 

vhU>p  forgive  the  thief  tW  ; 

when  he.  - .£ 

leav**  so  much,  ; :'  j 

L»k<*  many  :uit*rh*-?*  *vp.  -l 

i*;fohHv;  S>e>UK  of  UTicinnt  | 

the  titlip  han^f-  M 

terr-ii  . ahjfUHtly  for  the 

fa»lte  nf  some  members  m 

<yf  its  ifHtmly/  In  the  fcu  V S? 

Itjv wvMrhl.  ft^  in  the  UumaM  V f 

■>ptei**s.  some  -i  rst  /nun  lies  \ i j 

h&v#  ‘ Mm  i'Mit  ‘sahJy,  ei  4.  SM 

ther  flmnU'b  over ’Slitim-  iV  Wj 

Umb  ifV  *’>’  hoiiitT  trtuis-  1 |ff] 

panted  iunOn**  uneonpe  \#  J 

After  $ ML 

(irst  i)h>  tulip  in  | f$JTI 

&0  #}$  hepleemd  th>or  17  kPH 

yard.  imbody  fo  pro  T wf  It 

Uni#  tf>y  r \/lAr 

hat  fcVo  jfjfj 

lip*;  fifciV  •;"  It#  may  k 
Uonjrhr  of  v*ny  deitlyr*  .uv  * V M 
^riil^'u^  Ji'wkhy  a ml  fkseV  ^ / 

imUt<£:  in*  their  aneeslorN  T {/  I 

wiiSiS]  shlii  at  » t;h:t>i>^iiul  f If'  \ 

*ime>:  th».hr  w.eh;h*  in 
Several'  jpe  itilip  hn'f >yh;  *K»**i* 
nun  nm\  be  bonphr.  for  the 
price  of  .» 

and  a of  the  varieties 

sold  in  AmorUra  \viU  <‘v>m  a huly  less 
limn  a citenp  parrot. 

A>  now  luhp.s  lit  for  house  ouiturr 
blt>otti.,d:oi^ .W • the;  MUv;  i’hey.’  niaky 
f^eiVve  f<>re^nM*ui]|  fw  p.  shcdf  Air  table  of 

1 xijtid' ^ Ail  th,e  Xhcr« 

ear^y  -siosrM  tulipu  hh>efu  v< *^)  I i n -doors,  hid,  pie  an 
saeh  of  ilie  ^rj^We  y&n^liM are  reeom 
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Many  dealers  recommend  the  crocus  for  do  well  in  windows,  among  them  I.  8U8t - 
in  door  growth,  and  the  flowers,  although  ana,  the  flower  of  which  sets  even  the  pro- 
restricted  in  color  to  white,  yellow,  and  fessional  florist  wild  with  delight.  The 
purple,  fully  deserve  all  the  praise  they  cyclamen  is  quite  a satisfactory  plant 
have  received.  The  blooms  of  a well-  for  in-door  cultivation,  the  foliage  being 


grown  crocus  are  as  large  and  handsome  showy  and  the  bloom  abundant.  Some 
as  small  lilies  or  amaryllids,  and  although  bulbs  of  the  cyclamen  are  so  anxious  to 
the  flower  lasts  but  a day,  it  is  easily  bloom  that  they  do  not  await  the  formal- 
removed,  with  a certainty  of  several  ity  of  planting,  but  throw  up  flower  stalks, 
successors.  The  bulbs  are  wonderfully  while  still  in  the  dealer’s  boxes, 
cheap,  being  less  than  a dollar  per  bun-  To  give  farther  diversity  to  the  foliage 
dred.  The  only  objection  to  them  is  that  of  a window  full  of  bulbs  it  is  well  to  plant 
the  insect  which  dotes  on  the  tulip  has  the  anemone  and  ranunculus;  these  are 
discovered  that  crocus  leaves  also  are  ed-  tuberous  instead  of  bulbous,  but  are  to  be 
ible;  as  the  bulbs  must  be  set  thickly  to  had  of  all  dealers  in  Dutch  bulbs.  Both 
secure  a good  display,  it  is  not  easy  to  can  produce  beautiful  flowers  when  they 
properly  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  tobacco  like,  but  it  is  unsafe  for  any  amateur  who 
water.  Nevertheless  the  crocus  fully  re-  values  his  reputation  for  veracity  to  pre- 
pays whatever  attention  it  may  receive.  tend  to  have  ever  had  a plant  in  bloom 
A number  of  minor  bulbs  deserve  more  unless  he  has  several  witnesses  to  sup- 
prominence  than  florists’  catalogues  give  port  his  statement.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
them.  Among  these  is  the  friesia,  of  perienced  and  successful  American  flow- 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  each  er-growers,  the  late  James  Vick,  said  sev- 
with  its  distinctive  perfume,  which  is  eral  years  ago  that  there  seemed  to  be 
strong  yet  delicate.  The  friesia  seems  to  no  soil  or  climate  in  the  United  States 
have  been  designed  by  nature  for  w ear  in  that  suited  the  ranunculus.  After  some 
a lady’s  hair,  at  her  throat  or  breast,  or  years  of  failure  to  coax  anything  but 
in  the  button-hole  of  the  ruder  human  be-  leaves  from  this  tuber,  the  present  writ- 
ing. Six  or  eight  florets,  trumpet-shaped,  er  borrowed  some  soil  from  a wild  col- 
and about  an  inch  long,  appear  close  to-  umbiue  that  had  bloomed  finely  in  the 
getlier  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  but  instead  spring,  and  succeeded  in  displaying  a few 
of  being  clustered,  they  grow  in  a row.  good  blooms  to  sceptical  amateurs  and 
The  stem  bends  at  a right  angle  just  professionals.  The  earth  which  kindly 
where  the  first  floret  appears,  so  no  mat-  rewarded  his  confidence  was  a black. 


ter  how  carelessly  the  stem  is  thrust  into  heavy,  leaf  mould.  A subsequent  attempt 
coiffure,  dress,  or  button-hole,  it  hangs  as  to  improve  upon  nature  by  lightening 
if  on  a hook,  and  makes  the  greatest  pos-  the  soil  with  sand  was  unsuccessful  in 
sible  display  of  its  bloom.  Two  or  three  the  extreme,  the  roots  losing  their  sub- 
sprays of  friesia  worn  at  a party  or  thea-  stance  and  disappearing  entirely,  with 
tre  will  give  occasional  relief  from  close  corresponding  results  in  the  foliage.  A 
air,  and  a little  cluster  of  it  in  water  will  single  success  with  the  ranunculus  will 
retain  bloom  and  fragrance  for  a fort-  make  amends  for  many  failures,  for  the 
night,  the  unopened  buds  all  coming  into  flowers  are  as  gorgeous  of  color  as  tulips, 
bloom  as  the  older  flowers  decay  and  although  entirely  different  in  form, 
fall.  Like  most  other  flowers  unusually  Obliging  and  adaptive  though  the 
delicate  and  sweet,  the  friesia  is  seldom  Dutch  bulbs  are,  they  have  decided  pref- 
to  be  found  where  cut  flowers  are  sold.  erences  as  to  the  soil  in  which  they  shall 


Another  tiny  bulb  of  great  value  is  the 
oxalis;  it  remains  in  bloom  longer  than 
any  other  bulbous  plant,  a pot  of  it  pro- 
ducing many  scores  of  pendent  clusters 
during  the  season.  To  bloom  freely  it 
requires  more  sun  than  winter  bulbs  in 
general ; but  even  for  its  foliage  it  de- 
serves a place  in  all  windows,  for  its  clo- 
ver-like leaves,  on  long  drooping  stalks, 
add  pleasing  variety  to  the  upright  grassy 
stems  which  are  the  rule  among  Dutch 
bulbs.  Some  members  of  the  iris  family 
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be  planted,  and  they  unite  iu  abhorring 
earth  from  the  greenhouse  heap  or  the 
rich  garden  bed.  Many  amateurs  in  bulb 
culture  have  had  their  natural  conceit 
enhanced  by  the  superiority  of  their  hya- 
cinths and  tulips  to  those  seen  in  florists’ 
windows ; the  florist  usually  pots  his. 
bulbs  in  the  soil  prepared  for  woody 
plants  or  those  of  rank  growth,  and  the 
manures  in  this  are  too  stimulating  for 
the  roots  of  bulbs,  which  are  about  of  the 
size  aud  softness  of  the  most  thread-like 
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ture  are  not  buried,  but  only  partly  cov- 
ered, the  effect  of  planting  in  hard  soil 
is  that  the  roots  push  the  bulb  upward 
until  it  looks  like  a small  squatty  light- 
house on  a forest  of  piles.  The  smaller 
bulbs  are  usually  covered  to  their  crowns, 
so  they  cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  ground, 
but  they  show  their  dislike  for  hard  soil 
by  sulking  to  death.  The  spongier  the 
soil,  the  better  the  chance  of  success  with 
bulbs  of  any  kind.  The  steady  deterio- 
ration in  size  and  perfume  of  hyacinths 
planted  out-of-doors  is  generally  due  to 
heavy  soil. 

When  potted  according  to  the  direc- 
tions printed  in  any  dealer’s  catalogue, 
the  bulbs  want  to  be  left  in  the  dark  for 
several  weeks,  asking  only  that  they  be 
not  allowed  to  become  dry.  A sprink- 
ling such  as  would  satisfy  roses  and 
geraniums  will  not  suffice,  for  while  the 
roots  of  these  plants  will  retain  life  in 
soil  containing  the  least  particle  of  moist- 
ure, the  roots  of  bulbs  die  outright  as 
soon  as  the  earth  ceases  to  be  damp. 
When  brought  to  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  window,  bulbs  should  be  freely 
watered  several  times  a week,  and  while 
in  bloom  the  saucers  under  the  pots  should 
never  be  without  water.  Many  house- 
wives who  have  coaxed  geraniums,  fuch- 
sias, and  even  roses  to  bloom  in-doors 
during  winter  have  complained  to  the 
writer  that  at  the  same  time  their  bulbs, 
receiving  equal  care,  did  poorly  or  died 
outright.  The  trouble  could  always  be 
traced  to  insufficient  water. 

Absolute  insurance  against  drought  may 
be  secured  by  planting  bulbs  in  water  only, 
but  this  method  makes  the  bulb  unworthy 
of  subsequent  consideration.  As  already 
explained,  the  plant  in  all  its  parts  is 
complete  within  the  bulb;  moisture  and 
light  are  sufficient  to  develop  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  but  the  bulb  itself  can  obtain 
no  nourishment  and  strength  from  water 
alone.  Glasses  are*  made  specially  for  the 
hyacinth  and  narcissus,  and  these  bulbs 
will  do  equally  well  if  imbedded  in  a 
coarse  sponge  or  a handful  of  moss  in  a 
bowl  which  shall  always  contain  water  al- 
most up  to  the  base  of  the  bulb.  The 
narcissus,  which  the  Chinese  call  their 
44  holy  flower”  or  44  luck  flower,”  is  always 
placed  among  stones  in  a saucer  of  water. 
The  amateur,  however,  will  seldom  use 
glasses  more  than  once  for  his  bulbs,  for 
a tall  plant  does  not  compose  well  with  a 
tall  glass,  and  the  bloom,  will  not  be  as 
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fine  as  that  from  soil.  If  water  culture  is 
desired,  the  low  glasses  brought  out  re- 
cently should  be  used,  and  the  low-grow- 
ing hyacinths  selected.  The  water  should 
be  changed  at  least  once  a week,  and,  like 
that  for  the  potted  plants,  should  not  be 
colder  than  the  air  of  the  room. 

A common  complaint  of  beginners  at 
bulb  culture  is  that  the  bloom  comes 
very  late,  generally  not  until  February  or 
March.  Could  the  bulbs  themselves  be 
consulted,  they  would  probably  quote  the 
old  saying,  “Late  beginning  makes  late 
ending.”  Until  fond  enough  of  the  bulb 
family  to  greet  it  at  its  earliest  appear- 
ance, and  extend  to  it  the  most  cordial 
and  intelligent  hospitality,  window  gar- 
deners are  likely  to  delay  planting  until  all 
out  door  flowers  are  gone.  V eteran  grow- 
ers plant  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  can  be  pro- 
cured—generally  in  the  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember ; some  of  the  pots  may  thus  be  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  brought  to  the 
light  in  mid-October.  Treated  thus,  the 
Roman  hyacinths  and  the  earlier  narciss- 
uses may  be  had  in  bloom  by  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  and  some  of  the  others  will  fol- 
low speedily.  The  period  of  bloom  may 
be  made  to  extend  from  Thanksgiving  to 
May-day  by  bringing  pots  from  cellar  or 
closet  at  intervals  of  ten  days;  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  delay  potting  part 
of  a collection  until  late  in  November. 
To  know  which  plants  are  first  fit  to  be 
brought  to  the  light,  turn  the  pots  upside 
down,  supporting  the  top  earth  by  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hqnd,  and  strike  the  edge  of 
the  pot  gently  on  something  hard ; the  en- 
tire ball  of  earth  will  come  out  unharmed, 
if  properly  moist,  and  if  growth  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  a number  of  white  roots 
will  be  seen  coiled  around  the  bottom  soil. 

Most  printed  directions  are  at  fault  in 
indicating  pots  smaller  than  should  be 
used  for  bulbs.  A pot  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top  is  as  small  as  should 
be  used  for  a hyacinth  or  narcissus;  such 
a pot  will  accommodate  three  Roman  hy- 
acinths (which  are  small),  as  many  tulips, 
six  or  eight  jonquils,  or  a dozen  crocuses. 
These  smaller  bulbs  may  be  grown  in 
smaller  pots,  with  corresponding  decrease 
of  number ; with  smaller  dimensions,  how- 
ever, comes  increasing  risk  of  dryness. 
The  common  red  clay  pot  is  the  best,  and 
the  handsomely  glazed  pots  the  worst,  for 
bulb  culture;  but  the  porosity  of  rough 
red  clay  makes  countless  avenues  of  evap- 
oration. On  the  other  hand,  through  the 
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pores  the  roots  manage  to  obtain  much 
desirable  nutrition  or  stimulus  from  the 
air.  This  last-named  benefit  is  withheld 
when  the  surface  becomes  incrusted  in 
dust,  as  it  frequently  does  in  rooms  where 
the  broom  is  properly  used;  to  obviate 
this  discouragiug  influence  it  is  well  to 
bring  to  the  window  about  once  a fort- 
night a pail  of  lukewarm  water,  in  which 
the  pots  can  be  successively  immersed, 
and  have  their  faces  scrubbed.  After  the 
common  flower-pot,  a wooden  box  is  pref- 
erable to  any  earthen,  glass,  or  metallic 
vessel;  if  empty  fruit  cans  are  the  only 
available  substitutes,  they  can  be  improved 
by  punching  a number  of  tiny  holes  in 
their  bottoms. 

When  the  flo wer  decays,  thestalk  should 
be  cut  away.  About  this  time  the  leaves 
attempt  to  make  good  the  beholder’s  loss 
by  increasing  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth.  Usually  they  are  pretty  enough 
to  be  cherished  for  their  own  sake,  but  if 
they  occupy  space  needed  by  plants  com- 
ing into  bloom,  the  pots  can  be  removed 
to  cellar,  attic,  or  any  room  in  which  the 
thermometer  does  not  fall  below  freezing- 
point.  They  should  not  be  watered  as 
freely  as  before,  and  in  mid- April  they 
may  be  turned  out-of-doors,  in  some  shady 
place,  and  allowed  to  ripen.  When  the 
leaves  have  entirely  decayed,  the  roots 
also  will  be  dead.  The  pots  may  then  be 
emptied,  the  earth  shaken  off,  and  the 
bulbs  placed  in  a dark,  dry  place  for  use 
in  the  following  season.  The  hyacinth  is 
not  as  good  the  second  season  as  the  first, 


but  tries  to  atone  for  its  deficiency  by  blos- 
soming earlier;  the  narcissus  is  generally 
better  the  second  year,  for  it  will  have  in- 
creased by  offsets,  which  should  remain 
attached  to  their  parents  as  long  as  they 
like.  The  hyacinth’s  offsets  are  robbers, 
and  should  be  removed,  but  they  may  be 
grown  to  full-sized  bulbs  in  two  or  three 
years  if  their  attempts  to  bloom  are  dis- 
couraged by  pinching  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible any  flower  stems  that  may  appear. 
On  breaking  the  rusty  outer  coat,  when 
entirely  dry,  of  a tulip  that  has  bloomed, 
the  owner  is  generally  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  two  bulbs,  each  as  clean  and 
glossy  as  a chestnut  just  escaped  from  its 
husk. 

In  ordering,  the  beginner  will  save  mon- 
ey and  lose  nothing  by  not  attempting 
to  make  his  own  selections  from  bulb 
families.  “Best  mixed  varieties”  is  an 
expression  found  in  all  catalogues,  and 
indicates  plants  good  enough  for  any 
novice.  Additions  of  named  sorts  may  be 
made  from  year  to  year,  but  value  should 
not  be  assumed  from  high  prices,  for  the 
more  costly  varieties,  as  a rule,  are  merely 
the  newest;  the  bulb  dealer,  like  the  mer- 
chant in  any  other  commodity,  has  the 
habit  of  putting  a high  price  on  “novel- 
ties.” In  each  variety  there  is  room  for 
choice  among  the  bulbs  themselves,  the 
heaviest  (which  are  not  always  the  largest) 
yielding  most  bloom.  Most  of  the  deal- 
ers advertise  in-door  “collections”  which 
are  better  than  any  beginner  can  select 
for  himself. 


THE  WAY. 

BY  ANNIE  FIELDS. 

There  is  a noble  truth  concerning  the  way  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  sorrow. — Oriental  Books. 

I LAY  within  a little  dusky  wood, 

Withdrawn  from  men;  the  noonday  sunlight  faint 
Peeped  rarely  down  through  the  o’erhanging  hood 
Of  interlacing  boughs;  yet  there  the  saint, 

He  who  has  passed  beyond  sensation’s  bound, 

Beyond  ideas  that  haunt  our  earthy  round. 

Came  from  the  dim  unknown  to  visit  me. 


“How  shall  I find  the  way?”  I said  to  him: 

Thus  without  words  my  heart  o’erfreighted  spoke. 
He  answered:  “In  the  tide  of  being  swim, 

Borne  by  its  waves,  thy  every  anchor  broke; 
Thus,  far  beyond  self-feeling  and  self-thought, 

Into  the  mighty  peace  of  spirits  brought, 

Ye  shall  behold  new  mornings  and  be  glad.” 
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But  let  us  return  to  the 
The  door 


village  church 
leading  to  the  church  is  of 
a very  remarkable  form, 
resembling  a holy  in) ages 
case  surmounted  bv  a By- 
zantine ogive  arch,  which  is 
composed  of  a yellow  gar- 
land in  relief  on  greenback- 
ground.  The  door  itself 
is  also  painted  green,  ami 
has  an  immense  lock  of  a delightful  de- 
sign nailed  on  red  leather.  The  enormous 
key  is  turned  thrice  in  the  lode,  giving 
out  a sound  each  time  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  grumbling  of  the  old  woman. 

One  would  now  expect  to  enter  the 
church  ; but  no,  there  is  yet  another  large 
padlock,  put  up  for  safety’s  sake. 

* About  thirty  three  miles. 


AT  THE  CUUlCH  DOOR. 


churches  of  the  north  of  Russia;  but  still 
this  one  is  simple  enough : it  consists  of 
four  ranges  of  holy  images  running  along 
the  wall,  and  joined  by  narrow  boards 
quaintly  painted. 

Some  of  the  holy  images  here  are  of 
good  enough  execution;  therefore  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  are  almost  cov- 
ered with  offerings  of  gold  cloth,  silk, 
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beads,  false  stones,  and  all  kinds  of  rub- 
bish, that  does  not  enrich  the  church,  but 
only  serves  to  hide  the  images  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saints.  The  entire 
character  of  the  ikonostass  is  affected  by 
these  offerings,  which  convert  it  into  a 
giddy  display  of  multicolored  pieces  of 
goods  bestowed  on  the  images  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  precept,  “Of- 
fer to  God  what  you  do  not  need  your- 
self.” The  absurdity  of  adorning  holy 
images  in  this  way  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  a crucifix  which  is  stationed  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  choir.  The  crucifix  is  a large 
one — almost  of  natural  size — and  one  of 
the  zealous  champions  of  church  gorgeous- 
ness had  the  body  covered  with  gold  cloth 
from  the  belt  down  to  the  feet,  so  that  now 
the  Crucified  is  hanging  literally  in  petti- 
coats. It  was  also  an  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  warden  to  varnish  the  im- 
ages too  abundantly. 

“Fairly  good  holy  images  thou  hast 
here,  granny;  keep  them  in  good  order,” 
said  I to  the  old  woman. 

“I  know  it — I know  it,  benefactor,” 
answered  she.  “Others  have  been  here 
before  thee — ‘old  believers,’  I heard  they 
were.  They  offered  me  a thousand  apiece 
for  these  two  if  I would  only  give  them 
up.  * But  where  is  the  purse  to  hold  so 
much  money?’  I answered.” 

Behind  the  right  choir  is  the  prior’s 
place,  the  church  formerly  having  be- 
longed to  a monastery.  Therefore,  very 
likely,  even  now  at  service  men  occupy 
one  side  of  this  church,  and  the  women 
the  other. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  divine 
service  is  very  seldom  held  in  this  church 
— never  more  than  a few  times  each  year — 
as  the  church  has  no  priest  of  its  own,  but 
is  annexed  to  a neighboring  parish. 

“ If  he  would  only  come  and  sing  a lit- 
tle to  us  now  and  then,  our  Father  Nicho- 
las,” complains  the  granny  about  the 
priest.  “But  no,  he  would  not  sing  to 
us — not  he.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
him?  Taken  all  in  all,  he  would  not 
sing  here  even  ten  times  a year;  that  is 
the  kind  of  priest  he  is.”  But  immedi- 
ately after  this  complaint,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  it,  granny  would  state  that 
“nothing  but  pecuniary  loss  comes  from 
the  service  here,  because  the  men  of  the 
village  are  more  apt  to  go  to  church  in 
town,  where  the  saloons  are  side  by  side 
with  churches;  and,  with  women  alone, 
where  is  the  income  ? . . . Just  see:  coal 
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must  be  provided  for  the  service,  and  in- 
cense, and  red  wine  for  the  communion. 

. . . Well,  then,  how  are  you  to  make  both 
ends  meet  ?.  . . Now  conduct  service  if  you 
can!”  To  that  “communion  wine”  the 
old  warden  treated  me  once:  I found  it  to 
be  pure. 

The  warden,  Pietr  Mikhailovitch,  an 
old  man  of  seventy-eight,  was  at  death’s 
door  a short  while  ago.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  him  taking  some  sort  of  innocent 
mixture  of  the  kind  ordinarily  prescribed 
by  physicians  in  order  to  humor  the  pa- 
tient or  quiet  their  own  consciences.  Fol- 
lowing my  advice,  the  old  woman  made 
her  husband  drink  a hot  decoction  of 
dried  raspberries,  covered  him  up  well, 
got  him  in  a perspiration,  rubbed  him 
thoroughly  down,  and  the  old  man  felt 
so  much  better  after  the  treatment  that  he 
soon  went  about  as  usual,  complaining  of 
nothing  but  deafness  and  an  occasional 
headache. 

Yet  not  long  ago  the  old  man  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  wanted  to  take  a 
steam  bath;  nothing  would  dissuade  him 
from  it,  and  he  did.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  dragged  his  feet  off.  I went 
to  see  him  as  soon  as  I heard  that  he  had 
been  brought  out  of  the  steam  bath  half 
dead.  “Look  here,  grandfather,”  said  I 
to  him,  “ why  didst  thee  go  to  the  steam 
bath  before  thee  recovered  entirely  ?” 

“ What  is  to  be  done  ? could  not  stand 
it;  I had  to  get  steamed,”  mumbles  the 
old  man. 

“Well,  many  are  the  things  that  thee 
would  like  to  get  at.  . . See,  now,  thy  feet 
don’t  carry  thee.” 

“Could  not  be  helped  ; along,  longtime 
I had  it  on  my  mind,  and  now  I did  it,” 
replies  grandfather,  in  his  weak,  broken 
voice. 

Occasionally  I would  send  a small  quan- 
tity of  Don  wine  to  the  old  man,  and  he 
enjoyed  it  so  well  that  once,  under  its  in- 
fluence, he  smartly  drove  out  on  a cart  to 
the  hay  fields.  “Here  we  are!  . . . Good 
is  thy  wine,”  would  he  say  to  me,  “but  the 
price  must  also  be  a good  one.” 

Pietr  Mikhailovitch  is  not  of  poor  pea- 
sants. He  was  quite  wrell  off  before  the 
first  conflagration,  some  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, and  he  used  to  go  every  year  to 
Petersburg,  where  his  children  carried  on 
a business  of  their  own. 

Pietr  Mikhailovitch  is  not  on  good  terms 
with  his  priest,  and  lie  never  lets  slip  an 
opportunity  to  indirectly  reproach  Father 
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Nicholas  with  greediness,  to  which  the 
other — also  a very  respectable  man — from 
his  side  responds  by  calling  the  warden  a 
caviller,  accusing  him  of  having  drawn 
away  in  favor  of  the  church  some  seven 
hundred  rubles  (nearly  $350),  the  interest 
from  which  formerly  reverted  to  the  local 
clergy. 

“He  got  the  wheels  greased  up,  you 
know,  in  the  Consistorium ; he  is  a mas- 
ter-hand at  that,  is  Pietr  Mikhailovitch ; 
so  he  got  the  money  drawn  away  from  us ; 
and  such  a good  lump  of  money  as  it  was ! 
I alone  used  to  get  eight  rubles  [four  dol- 
lars] a year  for  my  part;  no  trifling  sum 
that,  considering  our  condition  1”  . . . 


I watched  this  priest  as  he  was  going 
the  rounds  of  the  peasants’  houses,  col- 
lecting sour  cream  and  eggs,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Lent*  preceding  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul’s  day. 

I could  not  understand  at  first  what  it 
was  he  was  doing.  Clad  in  an  old  cas- 
sock, the  white  underwear  plainly  exposed 
beneath  it,  the  old  man  carried  a pail  in 
one  hand  and  a wooden  bowl  in  the  oth- 
er; going  from  house  to  house,  he  would 
knock  at  the  door  of  each,  and  peep  in  at 
the  windows.  At  first  I thought  he  had 
been  kept  out  late  and  was  asking  for  a 
night’s  lodging.  But  no;  after  knocking 
vainly  at  one  peasant’s  house,  he  passed 
on  to  another,  and  then  still  to  a third. 
Eventually  women  carrying  trifling  do- 
nations began  to  come  out  from  the  back 
yards,  some  making  gestures  which  seem- 
ed to  explain  why  it  was  that  the  dona- 
tion was  so  small ; some  to  kiss  the  priest’s 
hand;  some  others  to  simply  bow  to  him 
and  pour  their  sour  cream  into  his  pail, 
laying  down  a couple  of  eggs  in  the 
bowl.  The  priest  did  not  once  lose  pa- 
tience, and  such  peasants  as  did  not  an- 
swer his  summons  at  his  first  knock 
brought  out  their  offerings  to  him  on  his 
return  trip.  In  place  of  sour  cream  I sent 
him  out  a ruble  of  money ; and  the  good 
man  put  down  his  pail,  and  taking  off  his 
hat,  crossed  himself  thrice  at  the  church. 

Father  Nicholas  did  not  complain  of 
the  peasants,  but  remarked  to  me  that 
they  were  much  weighed  down  by  pov- 
erty. “No  little  money  is  spent  on  drink, 
and  that  is  a truth,”  he  would  say;  “but 
then,  if  we  let  the  holidays  out  of  the 


The  Greek  Church  prohibits  the  use  of  milk 
and  eggs  no  less  than  that  of  meat  during  Lenten 
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count — the  only  days  when  they  might  be 
taking  a drop  too  much — one  has  to  won- 
der, indeed,  what  it  is  that  they  only  live 
upon.  Poorly,  very  poorly  off  are  our 
peasants!” 

One  would  not  be  far  amiss,  though, 
in  setting  down  this  poverty  to  the  gen- 
eral drinking,  which  in  this  village  is  as 
firmly  rooted  and  as  thoroughly  carried 
on  as  in  other  points  of  Russia. 

The  people  here  mostly  raise  vegetables ; 
very  little  grain  is  sown;  as  to  potatoes, 
peas,  and  chiccory,  there  are  large  quan- 
tities of  them  here.  This  village  is  only 
three  versts  distant  from  the  city  of  Ros- 
tov, and  all  over  this  neighborhood  cbic- 
cory  is  called  the  “Rostov  coffee,”  and 
dealers  in  that  kind  of  product  are  known 
as  the  “chiccory  kings.” 

Labor  in  this  locality  is  still  more  of  a 
heavy  task  than  is  grain  harvesting  in 
other  places.  Here  the  pea  crop  and  the 
hay  crop  are  at  the  same  time  ripe.  These 
parts  are  renowned  for  their  peas.  They 
must  be  not  only  gathered,  but  shelled, 
and  all  this  must  be  done  on  time,  be- 
cause small  sweet-peas  fetch  as  much  as 
forty  and  fifty  kopecks*  a pound,  whereas 
the  price  of  full-grown  peas  is  a trifling 
one — some  five  or  ten  kopecks. 

In  the  year  of  my  visit  dealers  paid  for- 
ty-three kopecks  a pound  at  first  for  the 
best  kind  of  peas;  later  on,  they  gave  forty 
and  thirty-eight  kopecks  a pound;  and  if  e 
we  judge  by  the  example  of  previous 
years,  when  all  the  peas  were  ripe  the 
price  would  have  to  come  down  to  twenty  - 
five  kopecks  a pound.  Then  the  peasants 
are  glad  to  sell  even  at  this  small  figure, 
since  the  whole  business  of  buying  peas 
and  sending  them  off  to  Moscow7  is  in  the 
hands  of  a fewr  persons,  who  usually  agree 
between  themselves  not  to  pay  more  than 
a certain  price;  and  no  matter  how  a pea- 
sant woman  tries  to  get  a better  price,  no 
matter  how  many  buyers  she  applies  to, 
she  will  nowhere  get  a kopeck  more  for 
her  peas  than  the  dealers  dictate. 

If  only  the  peasants  were  able  to  come 
to  an  understanding  among  themselves — 
were  they  to  agree  to  work  together,  to 
combine  in  liarvesting  as  well  as  in  sell- 
ing— they  would  surely  be  able  to  force 
the  dealers  to  pay  them  the  highest  cur- 
rent price  at  the  time  being.  Unluckily, 
though,  no  agreement  of  such  a kind  is 
to  be  thought  of  wdiere  peasants  are  con* 

♦ A kopeck — half  a cent. 
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cerned;  they  are  sure  to  quarrel  over  the  ration  of  the  peas  ; first  they  are  scalded, 
business,  and  then  to  throw  up  the  whole  then  they  are  dried  three  times  over — and 
thing".  Thus  it  comes  about  that  goods  here  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
selling  in  Moscow,  say  at  eighty  kopecks,  peas  do  not  get  yellow,  and  lose  their 
can  be  got  by  dealers  at  half  this  price,  and  green  color.  If  they  turn  yellow,  they 
that  only  a few  hours  from  the  capital.  immediately  come  down  in  price. 

Quarrels  prevail  not  only  between  dif-  Of  evenings  all  sit  down  before  the 
ferent  households,  but  even  in  the  very  house  and  get  to  work  shelling  peas,  with 
midst  of  families  living  under  one  roof,  the  help  of  two  hired  women  assistants, 
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Now  in  our  house,  for  instance,  the  grand- 
mother— a brisk  and  still  lively  old  wo- 
man of  seventy  dive— sided  with  one  of 
her  daughtersin -law  against  another,  and 
they  went  so  far  that  eventually  nothing 
would  do  but  they  must  divide  all  their 
possessions;  even  the  iron  sheet  serving 
to  dry  peas  was  cut  in  two — spoiled  on 
purpose— so  that  it  should  not  serve  any 
one.  If  one  party  to  the  quarrel  gets  its 
peas  burnt  a trifle,  its  opponents  are  hap- 
py; if  a young  ox  belonging  to  one  dies, 
the  others  rejoice,  saying,  M See  now  how 
God  chastises  him  P Yet  at  the  same  time 
they  arc  all  of  them  really  good  and  very 
considerate  people. 

There  is  no  little  work  over  the  prepa- 
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who  usually  sing  all  the  while.  The 
men  generally  gather  together  and  en- 
gage in  the  same  Work  of  shelling  peas 
by  the  bailiffs  house,  on  which  occasion 
whiskey  is  served — to  brace  them  up  to 
work,  probably.  The  result  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  that  oftentimes,  as  the  peasant 
women  are  singing,  the  young  folks  jok- 
ing and  laughing,  there  will  break  in  the 
noise  and  shouts  of  half  drunken  men; 
then  it  requires  hard  work  to  x>ull  asun 
tier  such  as  are  most  boisterous,  and  even 
with  this  it  is  not  always  possible  to  avert 
an  occasional  blow  on  somebody  s face. 

Generally  all  work  assiduously,  except 
children,  who  eat  peas  unceasingly;  if  a 
child  happens  to  come  across  a large  pod 
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containing  a dozen  peas  and  more,  “What 
a large  pod!”  he  says;  “I  must  eat  it”; 
then,  striking  a pod  of  two  or  three  peas, 
he  says,  “There’s  a small  one;  surely  it 
must  be  disposed  of.”  A puffy  pod,  may- 
be, comes  along,  and  then  a flat  one— each 
one  in  turn  finds  its  way  to  the  child’s 
mouth.  Many  are  the  jokes  in  the  circle; 
these  mostly  originate  with  granny,  who, 
among  other  things,  used  to  say,  “No 
matter  how  much  land  a man  gets,  he 
will  not  get  rich  on  it,  but  only  hunch- 
backed.” 

Although  the  people  get  up  early,  they 
go  to  bed  rather  late.  Work  ceases  only 
at  dusk — generally  when  the  shepherd  is 
driving  off  the  horses  to  pasture  for  the 
night.  That  last  task  is  by  no  means  a 
light  one;  it  is  so  easy  for  the  shepherd 
to  go  to  sleep  a wink  or  two,  to  get  a little 
careless,  and  let  the  horses  stray  away  a 
bit;*  and  see!  before  you  know  it,  they 
will  be  sure  to  get  into  the  fields.  One 
night,  it  was  said,  much  wheat  was  trod- 
den down.  Of  course  the  owners  of  the 
damaged  fields  bring  in  a complaint.  Who 
shall  be  made  to  pay  them  ? This  is  mat- 
ter for  the  Mir  to  decide. 

Among  the  horses  there  is  one  spotted 
in  yellow  and  white— a somewhat  frisky 
animal.  From  the  time  when  that  horse 
was  bought  he  would  let  no  one  manage 
him ; the  only  way  to  overcome  him  was 
to  ride  him  into  deep  water;  but  as  soon 
as  he  set  foot  on  firm  ground  again,  that 
horse  was  sure  to  throw  his  rider  and 
hurt  him.  It  was  found,  later  on,  how- 
ever, that  the  young  rider’s  mother  knew 
how  to  master  this  horse.  In  her  hands 
the  animal  would  give  himself  up  will- 
ingly. When  the  old  woman  would  catch 
that  horse,  though — we  saw  it  with  our 
own  eyes — she  would  stroke  him,  caress 
him  a long  time,  even  talk  to  him.  Was 
not  that,  after  all,  her  secret  for  taming 
him? 

The  summer  of  this  year  in  its  first 
part  turned  out  to  be  very  rainy.  The 
peasants,  who  wanted  to  get  to  haying,  as 
well  as  myself,  with  my  sketches  begun 
by  sunlight— all  of  us  were  looking  for- 
ward anxiously  to  every  coming  day. 
Usually  I tried  to  guess  the  weather  by 
the  way  the  sun  would  set  and  the  clouds 
would  be  disposed,  and  sometimes  my 
guesses  would  be  amiss.  Yet  the  peasant 
women  of  our  house  generally  guessed 

* There  are  no  fences  about  fields  in  Russia. 
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aright  by  watching  what  cow  would  walk 
in  foremost  as  the  herd  would  be  driven 
home  of  an  evening;  if  a red  cow  would 
be  walking  in  front  of  the  others,  a fine 
day  was  to  be  expected ; did  a dark  cow 
take  the  lead,  the  next  day  would  hardly 
turn  out  to  be  a clear  one.  As  there  are 
no  popular  signs  without  some  reasonable 
foundation,  so  it  must  be  supposed  that 
this  one  is  also  backed  up  by  some  hidden 
reason.  It  is  possible  that  the  impression- 
ability, nervousness,  and  briskness  of  a 
cow’s  movements  must  be  to  some  extent 
regulated  by  the  cow’s  color,  which,  in 
countries  with  perfected  methods  of  cattle- 
breeding,  is  always  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  the  general  conditions  of  the  soil. 
Thus  in  tra veiling  over  Holland  one  does 
not  see  in  that  damp,  foggy,  climate  any 
other  than  black-and-white  cows. 

I was  living  with  my  wife  in  a roomy 
house,  where  at  first  we  were  somewhat 
annoyed  by  vermin,  but  with  the  aid  of 
Persian  camomile  powder  we  soon  got  rid 
of  the  nuisance;  as  to  the  other  unavoid- 
able fellow-lodgers  in  a village  house,  the 
water -bugs,  we  got  used  to  them;  they 
don’t  sting  any  one.  Concerning  the  rest, 
we  got  on  quite  well  and  comfortably,  and 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  mistresses  of 
the  house  waited  on  us  with  so  much  zeal 
and  such  thorough  attention  that  it  would 
indeed  be  rare  to  find  anything  that  would 
come  up  to  it  in  towns  nowadays. 

Provisions  had  to  be  brought  over  from 
the  town  of  Rostov,  but  fish  we  could  get 
on  the  place.  In  our  river  Ishnia  eel- 
pouts  were  caught  as  well  as  crucians  and 
crawfish;  the  last  tumbled  of  themselves 
in  the  weels  set  for  them,  or  into  ordinary 
baskets,  while  the  eel-pouts,  when  not 
caught  in  the  same  manner,  were  hit  with 
harpoons,  or  else  simply  caught  by  hand. 
“The  principal  thing  to  do  is  to  take  good 
hold  of  the  eel-pout’s  head,”  our  laborer, 
Alexander,  who  was  also  our  principal 
fisherman,  used  to  say  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries  as  to  how  does  he  succeed  in 
catching  such  a lively  fish  with  his  hands. 
Yet  still  it  was  not  clear  to  me  how  I was 
to  ‘ ‘ take  good  hold  of  the  eel  -pout’s  head” ; 
to  me  it  looked  very  much  like  the  pro- 
verbial catching  of  a bird  by  “putting 
salt  on  its  tail.” 

The  fish  and  crawfish  were  delicious,  and 
not  at  all  dear;  thus,  for  instance,  for  twen- 
ty kopecks  we  used  to  get  several  eel-pouts, 

one  of  which  would  bring  the  scales  down 
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at  two  or  three  pounds,  say;  large  craw- 
fish could  be  had  at  two  kopecks  apiece. 
As  to  the  milk,  we  could  not  have  fared 
any  better;  we  used  it  in  all  kinds  of  pre- 
parations, a bowl  of  it,  holding  a couple 
of  quarts,  costing  but  five  kopecks.  Com- 
munication with  town  was  somewhat 
troublesome,  since  there  was  but  one  cab- 
man in  the  place,  and  though  he  lived 
next  door  to  us,  he  liked  to  make  difficul- 
ties, so  that  we  generally  had  to  send  a 
boy  for  a cabman  to  town,  aud  that  was 
very  agreeable  to  the  youngster,  who  for 
some  ten  kopecks  went  on  his  errand  run- 
ning and  jumping. 

Our  house  was  one  of  the  few  that  es- 
caped burning  at  the  time  of  the  confla- 
gration, and  most  likely  it  was  saved  by 
the  shady  willows  that  grow  all  around 
it.  This  was  one  of  many  occasions  on 
which  the  usefulness  of  trees  was  demon- 
strated, yet  still  the  peasants  are  very  un- 
willing to  bother  themselves  about  trees; 
even  if  they  plant  them,  they  won’t  water 
and  look  after  them, and  so  the  trees  perish. 

The  fire  occurred  at  night,  and,  as  usual, 
from  a trifling  cause.  A tipsy  peasant, 
lighting  his  pipe,  set  fire  to  his  house  and 
the  whole  village.  Probably  that  peasant 
felt  his  guilt  very  keenly;  at  least  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  village  right  after  the 
fire,  went  to  earn  his  living  elsewhere,  and 
was  not  seen  for  a whole  year,  although 
he  still  sends  occasional  remittances  in 
support  of  his  wife  and  children.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  on  that  very  day 
this  same  peasant,  in  common  with  others, 
helped  to  put  out  a fire  in  a neighboring 
village.  Together  with  the  rest,  he  got 
drunk  there  on  the  wine  to  which  they 
were  treated  in  gratitude  for  their  assist- 
ance; and  having  saved  their  neighbors’, 
this  peasant  came  home  and  set  fire  to 
his  own  village. 

As  stated  already,  there  was  another 
conflagration  in  this  same  village  some 
fifteen  years  previous  to  that;  and  at  that 
time  the  peasants  lost  still  more  than  they 
did  lately.  Every  summer  and  fall  “the 
red  cock”  (as  they  call  a conflagration) 
sweeps  along  unrestrainedly  all  over  the 
northern  part  of  Russia,  and  so  used  is 
the  peasant  to  this  fact  that,  noticing  the 
smoke  or  reflection  of  a fire  in  the  dis- 
tance, he  only  scratches  himself  and  says, 
“There,  now!  the  fires  have  Bet  in  al- 
ready.” 

As  I have  mentioned,  right  behind  the 
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village  passes  the  railroad,  and  the  wed- 
ding of  the  railroad  watchman,  which 
took  place  this  summer,  was  an  event  in- 
deed for  the  whole  village.  And  what 
gossip  was  set  on  foot  by  the  occurrence! 
At  first  all  were  in  a flurry  because  the 
wedding  was  intended  to  take  place  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John ; then  the  priest  of  the 
bride’s  parish  set  everybody  talking  be- 
cause he  refused  to  comply  with  certain 
formalities,  so  as  not  to  let  such  a good 
thing  slip  out  of  his  hands;  and  after  all, 
the  young  people  had  to  be  married  at  that 
priest’s  church.  Again  there  was  some- 
thing else  that  set  tongues  a-wagging. 
The  bridegroom,  a brave  workman  re- 
ceiving twenty  rubles  a month  salary,  had 
a defect  in  one  eye,  whose  lids  presented 
such  an  unattractive  appearance  that  the 
young  man  constantly  wore  dark  gog- 
gles. It  turned  out  that  the  bride  hap- 
pened to  thoroughly  find  out  that  defect  in 
her  spouse  only  on  the  day  following  their 
marriage,  and  had  the  foolishness  to  com- 
plain of  it  to  her  girl  companions.  How 
people  laughed  then  at  the  bride’s  tardy 
fastidiousness ! There  was  not  a house  in 
which  her  mortification  was  not  laughed 
at  and  talked  over  threadbare.  Our  gran- 
ny, for  instance,  in  shelling  peas  once 
launched  such  a cutting  and  funny  joke 
concerning  the  squeamish  bride  that  we 
could  not  restrain  ourselves  from  laughter. 

Not  far  from  the  railroad  passed  the 
causeway,  which  swerves  here  toward  Pe- 
rejaslav-Zalieski — a place  not  reached  by 
the  railroad.  It  is  a pity  that  the  birches 
bordering  the  causeway  are  so  neglected. 
No  one  ever  thinks  of  replacing  a dead 
tree,  so  that  empty  places  run  sometimes 
from  six  to  twelve  hundred  feet  along  the 
roadway.  Large  numbers  of  people  of  all 
descriptions  pass  along  this  causeway;  a 
good  many  of  them  are  pilgrims  of  both 
sexes,  who  take  this  road  going  north  and 
returning  as  they  proceed  to  the  Solovet- 
skoi  monastery.  It  is  at  this  point  also 
that  people  turn  off  to  the  side  when  go- 
ing to  visit  the  holy  places  of  Rostov. 

I myself  loved  the  causeway  chiefly  be- 
cause under  the  birches  here  I used  to 
gather  mushrooms,  my  wife  making  a 
delicious  soup  of  them.  There  were  not 
many  mushrooms  to  be  found  this  sum- 
mer, since  the  ground  in  all  the  neigh- 
boring small  woods  was  thoroughly  sub- 
merged. Berries  were  not  very  plentiful 
either. 
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Provisions  were  not  high  with  us,  nor 
were  they  as  low  as  in  other  country  places. 
For  instance,  we  had  to  pay  from  thirty 
to  forty  kopecks  for  a fowl ; beef  was  ten 
kopecks  and  fish  four  kopecks  a pound. 
Of  course  prices  would  have  been  still 
lower  were  it  not  for  the  railroad,  which 
swallows  up  all  the  place  produces,  and 
carries  it  off  to  such  large  centres  of  con- 
sumption as  the  neighboring  city  of  Jaro- 
slav  and  the  somewhat  more  distant  Mos- 
cow. 

All  work  in  the  fields  is  carried  on  in 
common  by  the  village  Mir,  and  many 
are  the  disputes  and  even  quarrels  on  such 
occasions.  Mowing  time  comes  on,  say. 
On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  work  is  to 
begin,  the  bailiff  makes  the  call,  blowing 
his  horn,  and  all  the  peasants  assemble  at 
his  house  in  the  evening.  Here  they  hold 
a council,  at  which  everything  is  talked 
over  and  settled:  at  what  point  to  set  out, 
where  each  man  is  to  work,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  Nevertheless,  when  morn- 
ing sets  in,  there  is  again  much  discussion 
over  the  question  as  to  where  each  one  is  to 
stand,  and  where  to  begin  mowing.  But 
once  work  is  started,  all  becomes  still,  and 
it  does  one’s  heart  good  to  see  how  not 
only  men,  but  women  and  girls,  swing 
their  scythes.  Once  in  a while  one  would 
notice  some  exceptionally  smart  mower, 
who,  having  distanced  all  his  companions, 
would  stand  grinning  and  cracking  jokes 
at  the  slowness  of  the  laggards,  or  with 
some  passer-by  that  had  stopped  to  look 
at  them. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  village,  and 
children  used  to  go  to  school  to  a neigh- 
boring village;  but  that  school  has  also 
been  closed,  so  that  there  is  now  no  place 
where  children  may  be  taught.  There  are 
a good  many  illiterate  people  among  the 
grown-up  folks,  chiefly  among  women, 
and  consequently  there  is  much  supersti- 
tion ; great  is  the  faith  in  signs  and  charms. 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  a swallow 
flew  in  at  our  entrance  door,  and  began 
beating  against  the  walls  and  the  ceiling, 
trying  to  find  an  outlet;  seeing  this,  our 
girls  got  in  a flutter,  so  great  was  their  cer- 
tainty that  some  misfortune  was  impend- 
ing. As  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  Church 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  people  hold  him 
outright  to  be  the  father  of  thunder,  and 
no  sooner  does  a storm  draw  near  than  all 
turn  to  him  with  prayers  to  avert  light- 
ning, to  cast  off  his  wrath,  and  exert  his 
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good-will  on  the  people’s  behalf.  With 
the  first  peals  of  thunder  our  housewives 
hasten  to  light  the  image  lamps  before 
the  “ikons,”  so  as  to  pacify  God  and  the 
interceding  saints. 

What  tricks  cannot  be  played  on  these 
people  of  ours!  what  are  not  the  devices 
at  hand  to  frighten  them ! Our  landlady 
told  us  once  herself  how  she  and  her 
daughter  were  scared  by  a passing  gypsy. 

“ She  got  at  us  and  began  to  bother  us  as 
we  were  sitting  before  the  house.  ‘ 1 can 
do  anything  with  you,’  says  she.  ‘ I can 
make  you  either  happy  or  unhappy.  I 
can  this  very  minute  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  you.  I can  make  cold  water 
boil  at  my  bidding. . . Don’t  you  believe 
me,  now  ? Well,  then,  let  me  have  a glass 
of  water;  I will  show  you,’ says  she.  Well, 
we  gave  her  a glass  of  water,  and  she 
began  blowing  at  it  and  mumbling  over 
it;  then,  we  notice,  she  takes  a pinch  of 
something  with  her  fingers  out  of  her 
pocket  and  throws  it  into  the  water,  and 
sure  enough  that  very  moment  the  water 
gets  to  boiling  and  boiling! ...  Now  we 
have  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes,  so  we  tell 
you  the  truth.  The  gypsy  ordered  that 
water  thrown  away ; ‘ otherwise,’  says  she, 

4 it  may  set  the  house  on  fire.’  Well,  she 
asked  then  if  I had  not  some  dress  to  give 
her,  and  so  I gave  her  an  old  ‘sarafan’  of 
mine,  and  Sasha  here  gave  her  a kerchief 
for  the  head.  I gave  her  twenty  kopecks 
besides.  But,  would  you  believe  it  ? this 
would  not  satisfy  her.  ‘Give  me  sixty 
kopecks  more,’  says  she,  ‘otherwise  dire 
misfortune  will  befall  you.’  I well  nigh 
lost  my  head  then ; did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  her,  and  so  sent  Sasha  for  granny, 
hoping  the  other  would  help  us  out.  Gran- 
ny came,  and  sure  enough  she  straight- 
way set  out  to  drive  off  the  gypsy.  And 
how  mad  that  gypsy  got  then ! ‘ You 

will  remember  me,  ’ says  she.  ‘ You  would 
not  give  me  a trifle  now,  yet  there  will 
come  a time  when  you  will  be  ready  to 
give  up  m uch,  but  it  will  be  too  late  then.”' 

Even  in  telling  us  of  that  occurrence 
our  worthy  landlady  was  evidently  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  gypsy’s  threats, 
and  was  dreading  revenge  at  her  hands. 
But  when  we  put  some  Sedlitz-powder  in 
water  in  her  presence,  causing  the  water 
to  effervesce,  then  only,  and  not  before, 
she  believed  our  assurance  that  the  gypsy 
played  a trick  on  her,  and  that  no  dire 
misfortune  is  to  befall  her  for  refusing 
the  sixty  kopecks. 
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IT  must  be  confessed  that  the  claims  of 
criticism  to  practical  utility  are  not  es- 
tablished beyond  a doubt.  Every  thought- 
ful person  in  running  his  eye  over  a list 
of  books  about  books,  of  critical  reviews 
and  commentaries  on  the  published  works 
of  remarkable  men,  which  every  day 
seem  to  grow  in  bulk,  must  at  times  have 
asked  himself:  “Is  it  not  a mistake  thus 
to  block  up  the  way  between  the  read- 
ing public  and  the  great  books,  and  to  oc- 
cupy any  portion  of  the  small  amount  of 
time  which  the  most  studious  can  hardly 
find  sufficient  to  devote  to  the  reading  of 
the  great  works  themselves?”  Even  in 
cases  where  the  abstruseness  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  obscurity  of  style  in  the  writer 
might  make  some  commentary  accepta- 
ble, it  may  fairly  be  questioned:  whether 
it  be  not  better  for  the  reader  to  be  forced 
to  make  the  salutary  effort  at  grasping 
the  meaning  of  any  author  (in  himself 
worth  listening  to)  unaided  by  paraphras- 
ing, in  the  process  of  which  much  of  the 
original  author  may  be  lost,  while  much 
may  be  acquired  from  the  transcriber, 
not  always  to  be  considered  gain? 

And  as  regards  the  critical  review  of 
the  works  of  great  men,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt is  made  at  assigning  to  each  work 
its  position  in  the  general  series  of  similar 
efforts,  of  throwing  light  upon  the  origin 
and  surrounding  causes  of  its  existence  and 
its  form,  and  finally  of  pointing  out  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad,  what  is  ephemeral 
and  what  is  lasting,  what  ought  to  be  con- 
firmed and  prolonged  in  its  existence  or 
refuted  and  hastened  to  its  descent  into 
oblivion — in  one  word,  the  sifting  of  the 
literary  wheat  from  the  chaff — the  utility 
of  even  this  function  of  literary  criticism 
may  be  questioned.  For  it  may  be  held 
that  time  and  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic are  the  surest  and  fairest  judges.  The 
good  and  true  have  in  themselves  the 
power  of  vitality  and  persistency;  while 
the  negative  character  in  the  bad  and  the 
untrue  is  the  weakness  at  the  very  heart 
of  such  work,  and  necessarily,  from  its 
own  nature,  leads  to  annihilation.  And 
it  is  held  that  no  one  man  in  one  given 
period  of  time  can  be  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  judgment  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic in  the  course  of  ages.  However  many 
instances  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
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this  doubt,  careful  consideration  will  not 
confirm  it  in  its  absolute  form.  When  we 
come  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  “time” 
and  the  “general  reading  public,”  in- 
stances abound  in  which  the  verdict  re- 
ferred to  them  cannot  be  recognized  as 
unquestionably  just.  Time  is  a very  elas- 
tic term;  and  merit  has  been  known  to 
sleep  unacknowledged  for  centuries,  until 
at  last  it  was  brought  into  recognition 
by  the  trumpet  of  quickening  truth  and 
justice.  We  cannot  help  realizing  that 
centuries  are  a very  long  time ; and  it  must 
make  us  shudder  in  our  conscience  when 
we  face  the  possibility  that  there  are  many 
works  and  men  whose  merits  at  the  pre- 
sent lie  thus  unrecognized,  and  may  be 
so  forever.  And  when  we  inquire  how 
the  trumpet  thus  awakened  them  from 
sleep,  we  find  that  it  was  sounded  by  one 
man.  The  reading  public  does  not  repre- 
sent a unity  of  spirit  with  initiative  pow- 
er; but  it,  for  the  most  part,  only  receives 
recognizable  consistency  in  its  judgment 
through  the  leading  or  summarizing  pow- 
er of  one  critical  writer.  We  must  fur- 
ther realize  that  often  it  is  one  striking 
fault  or  one  palpable  and  salient  virtue 
which  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers who  judge,  the  adherents  who  follow, 
and  the  opponents  who  combat  the  whole 
varied  and  multiform  life  work  of  some 
great  man.  This  one  feature  is  then  sub- 
stituted for  the  whole  play  of  his  intellect- 
ual physiognomy:  for  praise  or  for  blame 
the  isolation  and  consequent  exaggeration 
of  one  side  of  a man’s  work,  that  may  be 
accidental  and  not  essential,  counteract 
just  appreciation,  or  at  best  retard  it  in- 
definitely. Finally,  the  workers  them- 
selves are  not  always  able  to  indicate  by 
due  proportion  and  emphasis  what  in  their 
life  work  is  essential  and  what  is  acci- 
dental. When  we  carefully  consider  and 
weigh  all  that  these  questions  suggest,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a call 
upon  those  who  conscientiously  feel  tliem- 
selves  qualified  for  the  task,  to  lead  or  to 
direct  the  judgment  of  the  reading  public, 
and  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  fatal- 
istic and  indifferent  time. 

Still  graver  doubts  may  be  felt  as  re- 
gards the  propriety  or  advisability  of  deal- 
ing critically  with  the  work  of  a living 
man.  Here  good  taste  and  justice  are  en- 
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dangered  by  the  personal  character  which 
might  be  assumed  by  contemporary  criti- 
cism ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claim 
of  time  might  be  still  more  strongly  urged 
as  a necessary  agent  in  giving  due  pro- 
portion to  merit  and  influence.  Yet  even 
here  we  feel  that  historical  fatalism  and 
intellectual  laissez  faire  may  retard  the 
certainty  of  progress.  It  will,  in  every 
case,  greatly  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
obvious  importance  which  such  work  act- 
ually has,  before  we  determine  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  fix  and  to  confirm  its  ex- 
istence by  insisting  upon  what  is  good  and 
by  pointing  out  what  is  not.  The  price 
of  immortality  is  contemporary  criticism. 
If  only  criticism  is  not  personal,  but  dis- 
passionate and  sincere,  it  can  but  lead  to 
a strengthening  and  a support  of  good 
work. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  writer 
proposes  to  approach  his  subject,  which 
(considering  the  general  spread  of  a desire 
for  artistic  education,  and  the  important 
position  which  in  this  respect  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  held,  holds,  and  will  hold)  appears 
worthy  of  critical  treatment  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  dealing  with  John  Ruskin  at  all,  we 
must,  from  the  very  outset,  be  aware  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a striking  personality 
and  with  a great  life  work.  To  sum  these 
up  positively  and  shortly,  we  should  say 
that  the  central  feature  of  the  greatness 
of  the  personality  consists  in  the  bold  in- 
stance he  presents  of  a man  who  has  dared 
to  live  his  thoughts.  And  if  we  should 
feel  that  there  are  inconsistencies  in  his 
life,  these  do  not  arise  from  the  usual  cause 
of  such  inconsistency,  namely,  the  discrep- 
ancy or  contradiction  between  practice  and 
profession,  between  the  actual  course  and 
the  theory  of  life:  when  mystical,  ascetic, 
and  other-worldly  preachers  shine  in  the 
ballroom  and  speculate  on  the  stock-ex- 
change ; when  philosophers,  historians, 
and  scients,  whose  vision  penetrates  down 
to  the  principles  of  all  things,  soars  over 
countless  ages  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  traces  the  links  that  bind  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  together,  crouch  be- 
fore an  ephemeral  prejudice  or  fashion  of 
a petty  locality ; and  when  economists  and 
social  reformers  pen  the  gospel  of  social- 
ism over  oysters  and  champagne.  If  Rus- 
kin’s  life  appears  inconsistent,  the  con- 
tradictions are  to  be  sought  for  in  his 
thoughts  and  theories. 

The  positive  aspect  of  his  work,  and  the 
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debt  which  England,  and  through  it  the 
civilized  world,  owes  to  him,  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  survey: 

The  great  change  which  appears  to  have 
been  effected  in  the  history  of  contempo- 
rary civilization  in  England  during  the 
generation  preceding  our  own  is  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  diffusion  of  culture, 
or  at  least  of  a desire  and  need  for  it, 
among  the  mass  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  owing  to  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  these  classes,  physical,  political, 
and  social,  which  in  their  previous  state 
maintained  the  aristocratic  constitution 
of  British  society.  Culture,  in  its  refined 
form,  was  in  England  the  possession  of 
one  section  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
higher  professional  and  literary  classes; 
and  its  possession  was  here  more  exclu- 
sively confined  to  this  limited  group  than 
in  any  other  of  the  occidental  countries  of 
Europe.  The  other  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  those  members  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  country  who 
were  addicted  chiefly  to  field  sports,  or 
whose  means  did  not  permit  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  a library  and  of  frequent  visits 
to  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of 
the  merchant  class  and  the  tradesmen, 
whose  type  Dickens  has  fixed  (not  to 
mention  the  laboring  classes),  only  pos- 
sessed for  the  satisfaction  and  sustenance 
of  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of 
higher  emotions  the  ministrations  and 
usages  of  the  Church.  And  the  higher 
educational  institutions,  such  as  the  uni- 
versities, which  in  Germany,  together  with 
the  national  theatres,  developed  the  secu- 
lar side  of  moral  life  and  supplemented 
the  religious  education  from  their  com- 
pletely emancipated  position,  were  in  Eng- 
land, if  not  quite  an  ancillary  appendage 
to  the  Church,  at  least  directly  subject  to 
her  influence.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  the  higher  side  of  moral  and  artistic 
life,  and  the  exclusive  sway  which  she 
exercised  for  centuries,  have  retarded  the 
domestication  of  these  independent  forms 
of  civilization  as  such,  she  has,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  in  her  own  modified  form,  nur- 
tured these  needs  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  must,  for  instance,  recognize 
that  the  Puritanic  wave,  which  might  have 
completely  submerged  and  dissipated  the 
current  of  popular  music  among,  what  I 
venture  to  consider,  a naturally  musical 
people,  was  to  a certain  degree  arrested  in 
its  destructive  advance  by  the  opportuni- 
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ties  which  the  Church  offered  for  the  con- 
tinuous study  and  progressive  flow  of 
English  church  music.  Thus  while  popu- 
lar and  secular  music  have  continuously 
degenerated,  and  have  been  repressed  into 
the  shallow  regions  of  vulgarity  and  false 
sentiment  to  our  present  day  of  a prom- 
ising revival,  the  compositions  of  Eng- 
lish church  music  manifested  an  unbrok- 
en strong  vitality,  in  which  not  even  the 
tyrannical  and  exclusive  reign  of  the 
giant  Handel  could  quite  extirpate  a na- 
tive characteristic  force.  At  the  same 
time,  furthermore,  under  its  protection, 
with  all  classes  of  Englishmen  the  appre- 
ciation for  music  (though  narrow)  has 
been  fostered,  and  the  ability  to  sing  in- 
telligently has  been  given  to  vast  num- 
bers in  whom  otherwise  such  an  accom- 
plishment would  not  have  been  expected. 
The  same  may  apply  to  the  interest  in 
architecture,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  wide-spread  in  an  intelligent  form 
among  all  classes  of  Englishmen  than  in 
any  other  country.  While  it  is  thus  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  Church  in 
England  has  been,  and  is  still  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  population,  the  only 
means  of  sustaining  or  reviving  the  high- 
er needs  of  culture  and  of  providing  a 
flower-garden  amid  the  endless  monotony 
of  fields  for  the  production  of  bread-stuff 
and  moors  for  grouse-shooting,  the  fact 
remains  that,  owing  chiefly  to  her  influ- 
ence, the  classes  referred  to  have  been 
and  are  still,  in  their  intellectual  educa- 
tion, in  the  variety  and  diversity  of  their 
moral  resources,  and  in  their  apprecia- 
tiveness of  the  products  of  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  art,  far  below  the  bourgeoisie 
of  Germany.  Within  the  last  decades  a 
marked  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect.  The  middle  classes  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  towns,  and  even  large  por- 
tions of  the  laboring  classes,  have  in  ev- 
ery direction  manifested  their  desire  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  higher  fruits  of  cul- 
ture, and  have  made  heard  their  claim  to 
share  in  the  birthright  which  previously 
had  been  assigned  but  to  the  few.  Nay, 
the  strength  of  the  movement  has  been 
so  great,  its  impetus  has  been  so  power- 
ful and  rapid,  that,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
it  may  temporarily  have  overshot  its  prop- 
er mark,  and  landed  in  the  district  that 
lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  sincerity 
and  moderation,  the  sphere  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous.  Yet  we  may  ven- 
ture upon  the  paradox  that  no  movement 
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is  really  progressing  unless  it  can  occa- 
sionally be  laughed  at,  that  no  social  or 
political  innovation  can  be  made  unless 
the  rapidity  of  its  advance  has  been  occa- 
sionally checked  in  a salutary  degree  by 
the  powerful  pages  of  that  important 
teacher  Punch . Amid  the  numerous 
causes  which  might  be  adduced  for  the 
consummation  of  this  great  change  in 
English  life  the  direct  efforts  of  individ- 
ual men  must  be  noted,  and  among  these 
I hold  that  no  two  have  been  as  efficient 
in  their  work  as  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Ruskin.  Of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
work  in  this  direction,  of  its  faults,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  peculiar  effectiveness, 

I shall  treat  in  the  succeeding  portions  of 
this  essay. 

Another  distinctive  characteristic  mark- 
ing the  life  of  the  English  people  in  the 
present  day  is  the  growing  feeling  of  eco- 
nomical responsibility.  It  manifests  itself 
in  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  morality, 
which  had  hitherto,  as  it  were,  been  only 
valid  for  and  applicable  to  the  domestic 
life,  or  the  life  of  disinterested  social  inter- 
course, to  the  spheres  of  economical  life. 
And  this  movement  has  penetrated  into 
the  body  of  economical  theory  itself,  and 
has  made  those  views  of  writers  on  this 
subject,  who,  but  a short  time  ago,  put 
economy  and  ethics  as  absolutely  distinct, 
if  not  opposed,  spheres,  appear  completely 
antiquated.  But  though  the  inner  de- 
velopment of  economical  study  and  the 
reaction  against  the  Manchester  school 
may  have  contributed  to  this  salutary 
change  in  economical  doctrine,  the  change 
is  not  entirely  the  outcome  of  theoretical 
study,  but  has  mainly  been  caused  by  the 
final  introduction  into  theory  of  what 
practically  has  been  a constant  growth  in 
the  moral  organization  of  social  life  in 
England.  Here  again  the  causes  for  this 
change  have  been  numerous  and  varied, 
but  the  efforts  of  individuals  can  be  dis- 
cerned ; and  among  them  we  may  (in  spite 
of  some  of  his  economical  theories)  point 
to  the  spirit  in  the  work  of  Mill  himself, 
to  the  influence  of  Kingsley  and  Maurice, 
to  the  works  of  George  Eliot,  and  to  the 
main  spirit  of  the  preaching  of  Ruskin. 

As  he  has  been  a contributor  to  the 
general  advance  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  life  of  England,  he  has,  to  a still 
higher  degree,  been  an  active  factor  in 
producing  a change  in  the  more  special 
sphere  of  art.  It  is  here  that  he  of  all  men 
has  been  the  most  prominent  in  bring- 
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ing  about  a diffusion  of  the  taste  for  art 
among  the  classes  previously  referred  to, 
and  that  he  lias  greatly  elevated  the  stand- 
ing of  the  art  profession  itself.  On  the 
one  hand  we  must  consider  (judging  from 
past  personal  experience,  or  present  infer- 
ence based  upon  the  study  of  the  picture 
the  literary  records  give  us,  and  the  ex- 
tant traces  and  survivals)  the  dryness  and 
joylessness  of  the  domestic  life  among  the 
greater  number  of  the  English  people 
fifty  years  ago,  the  vulgarity  of  taste,  the 
meanness  or  tawdriness  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture and  decoration,  the  wanton  ravages 
and  destruction  of  the  great  monuments 
of  man’s  life  and  artistic  efforts  in  past 
ages.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  now,  at  least, 
the  desire  for  artistic  decoration  (not  al- 
ways rightly  guided),  for  the  adornment  of 
houses,  for  the  preservation  of  artistic  re- 
mains, has  penetrated  through  all  classes; 
that  the  homes  of  the  merchant,  the  trades- 
man, the  city  clerk,  and  even  the  artisan, 
all  make  some  pretence  and  manifest 
some  desire  toward  the  raising  of  their 
tastes,  and  the  consequent  embellishment 
of  their  surroundings;  that  even  the  ath- 
letic undergraduate  haunts  the  curiosity 
shop;  that  not  only  the  Academy  exhibi- 
tion in  London  but  those  of  provincial 
towns  form  an  important  staple  of  conver- 
sation (not  always  judicious  or  even  sin- 
cere) for  so  large  a portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  we  compare  these  facts  we 
cannot  help  but  realize  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  English  life.  And 
this,  again,  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  John  Ruskin,  and  of  some  other 
workers,  like  William  Morris. 

Ruskin  has  done  much  in  raising  the 
appreciation  of  art  in  general,  more  espe- 
cially the  art  of  painting,  most  in  bringing 
into  proper  prominence  the  department 
of  landscape-painting.  This  department 
was  not  appreciated  sufficiently,  and  even 
now  is  not  valued  enough  by  the  greater 
number  of  people  as  compared  with  third- 
rate  works  of  historical  and  of  genre  paint- 
ing. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  Rus- 
kin has  done  directly  for  the  artists  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  their  vocation.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  power- 
fully impressed  upon  them  the  seriousness 
and  responsibility  of  their  life  work,  and 
has  raised  their  enthusiasm;  that  he  has 
done  much  to  deepen  and  elevate  the  gen- 
eral tone  prevailing  among  them,  which 
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often,  among  the  followers  of  that  high 
craft,  tends  toward  social  dissonance.  He 
has  waged  relentless  warfare  against  the 
fetich  of  false  genius  erected  on  the  central 
height  of  the  international  country  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  has  opposed  the  fatal  super- 
stition that  the  positive  power  of  artistic 
inventiveness  was  increased  and  intensi- 
fied by  an  unsocial  indulgence,  by  a life 
that  differed  in  its  appearance  and  in  its 
laws  of  conduct  from  those  that  hold 
good  for  all  members  of  a well-organized 
society  possessed  of  dignity — the  super- 
stition which  caused  a second-rate  painter 
to  taunt  the  simple  violin-maker  Stradi- 
varius  with  the  comparison  of  their  pur- 
suits— in  mouthing  that 

44  higher  arts 

Subsist  on  freedom — eccentricity — 

Uncounted  inspirations — influence 
That  comes  with  drinking,  gambling,  talk  turned 
wild, 

Then  moody  misery  and  lack  of  food — 

With  every  dithyrambic  fine  excess: 

These  make  at  last  a storm  which  flashes  out 
In  lightning  revelations.  Steady  work 
Turns  genius  to  a loom;  the  soul  must  lie 
Like  grapes  beneath  the  sun  till  ripeness  comes 
And  mellow  vintage*” 

He  has  thus  contributed  his  share  in 
giving  to  the  painter  of  England  the  some- 
what exceptional  social  position  which  he 
holds,  owing  to  the  general  estimate  the 
public  has  of  his  profession,  which  makes 
him  a highly  respected  member  of  the 
community. 

A further  great  merit  of  Ruskin,  and 
one  for  which  the  world  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  him,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  opened  out  to  many,  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  possessed 
of  it,  the  appreciation  of  Turner.  It  may 
perhaps  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
merits  of  Turner  were  unrecognized  when 
Ruskin  wrote  his  brilliant  defence  of  him. 
That  this  could  not  have  been  entirely  the 
case  is  perhaps  borne  out  by  the  simple 
fact  of  the  material  success  he  had  as  a 
painter,  coupled  with  the  exceptionally 
early  age  at  which  he  was  admitted  into 
the  body  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  and 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  paintings 
he  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the 
newness  and  boldness  of  the  departure  in 
landscape-painting  did  not,  and  does  not 
always  even  now,  make  him  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  greater  number  of  people 
whose  standards  of  taste  are  based  upon 
and  developed  by  the  canons  of  art  con- 
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tained  in  the  landscapes  of  previous  mas- 
ters, and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
carefully  and  lovingly  observing  nature 
in  her  broad  features  and  in  her  varied 
changes.  Yet,  I hold  that  no  man,  not 
even  he  who  is  by  nature  and  circum- 
stance prepared  to  appreciate  works  of 
art,  and  in  the  habit  of  so  doing,  can  ap- 
proach the  works  of  Turner  after  he  has 
read  Ruskin  without  having  his  percep- 
tive sense  quickened,  so  that  new  beauties 
and  truths  are  manifest  to  him  that  were 
before  hidden.  And  this  faculty  of  ap- 
preciating Turner,  which  becomes  a lesson 
in  the  more  careful  observation  of  all 
landscape-painting — nay,  all  pictures  and 
works  of  art — has  been  strengthened  and 
widened  by  Ruskin  in  the  guidance  which 
he  gives  for  a revived  and  intensified  ob- 
servation of  nature  herself  in  a new  spirit 
and  with  a new  method. 

It  is  here  that  I believe  Ruskin’s  great- 
est achievement  is  to  be  found,  and  one 
with  which  his  name  will  ever  have  to  be 
associated.  He  has  endowed  man  with 
a new  habit  of  mind,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a new  class  of  observation, 
which  I believe  to  be  midway  between 
science  and  art,  or  rather  overlapping 
into  both.  I shall  call  this  new  intel- 
lectual discipline  Phenomenology  of  Na- 
ture. It  is  the  summing  up  of  a scale 
of  effort  beginning  with  Byron,  passing 
through  Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  and 
leading  to  Ruskin,  strongly  modified  and 
directed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  pre- 
dominant wave  of  observation  in  modern 
natural  science,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  development  of  landscape-painting, 
especially  since  Turner.  I do  not  mean 
that  in  Ruskin  the  ultimate  consumma- 
tion of  this  method  of  observing  nature 
has  been  reached ; on  the  contrary,  I con- 
sider his  merit  to  consist  in  the  founding 
of  it.  But  I believe  that  the  promises  it 
gives,  if  pursued  in  the  course  he  has  in- 
dicated, while  perhaps  it  may  never  be 
accompanied  by  the  power  and  beauty  of 
his  eloquence  of  exposition,  has  not  been 
fully  realized  by  those  who  have  consid- 
ered it  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art  or  purely  of  science. 

This  power  of  eloquence  and  expression 
brings  us  to  the  last  point  in  which  the  un- 
doubted virtue  of  Ruskin  will  always  call 
for  the  gratitude  of  the  English-speaking 
nations.  He  appears  to  me  the  greatest  of 
English  prose  poets.  And  if  his  writing  be 
criticised  as  prose  for  its  being  too  much 
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like  poetry,  and  as  poetry  for  evading  its 
definite  forms  in  being  clad  in  the  apparel 
of  prose,  this  merely  means,  as  has  ever 
been  the  case,  that  our  criteria  of  what  is 
admissible  or  praiseworthy  are  too  nar- 
row or  not  sufficiently  numerous,  that 
new  tests  will  have  to  be  applied  to  new 
things,  and  that  those  whose  tastes  have 
been  formed  exclusively  on  old  standards 
will  have  to  enlarge  their  sympathies  and 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  objects 
they  would  appreciate  or  judge. 

These  are  to  my  mind  the  main  posi- 
tive deeds  and  works  for  which  the  world 
is  indebted  to  Ruskin,  and,  as  such,  they 
have  the  power  of  prevailing,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  justly  recognized.  I 
have  here  singled  out  what  I consider  to 
be  the  main  features  of  the  good  he  has 
done,  and  I have  not  attempted  to  weigh 
accurately  the  influence  which  his  work 
has  had  and  may  have  upon  contempo- 
rary life  and  thought.  To  do  this  at  all 
adequately  requires  a fuller  critical  ex- 
amination, which,  from  its  difficulty,  must 
call  forth  the  diffidence  of  him  who  un- 
dertakes it.  There  is  hardly  a figure  in 
the  history  of  contemporary  thought  in 
England  the  intellectual  and  social  influ- 
ence of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  gauge 
as  that  of  John  Ruskin.  This  difficulty 
is  owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  his 
work  and  of  his  personality.  With  the 
latter  we  are  only  concerned  in  so  far 
as  it  throws  light  upon  the  work,  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  merely  derived  indi- 
rectly from  the  character  of  his  work,  or 
more  directly  in  what  he  himself  has  per- 
mitted us  to  see  in  his  published  confes- 
sions, and  in  so  far  as  through  his  work 
or  in  connection  with  it  it  influenced  men. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a just  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  of  this  important 
figure  from  the  complexity  of  his  work  is 
to  be  found,  first,  in  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects with  which  he  has  dealt,  ranging 
over  most  of  the  important  spheres  that 
actuate  human  life;  secondly,  in  the  fact 
that, within  this  width  of  range,  the  mark- 
ed distinction  which  generally  serves  to 
classify  intellectual  workers  into  two 
broad  groups,  namely,  the  practical  and 
theoretical,  does  not  hold  good  in  his 
case.  For  his  activity  lays  claim  to  both 
spheres.  And  the  complication  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that,  when  he  himself 
claims  to  be  theoretical  or  scientific  (and 
in  the  superficial  appearance  of  it  is  so), 
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there  is  an  actual  predominance  of  the 
practical  or  ethical  aim,  not  only  as  the 
immediate  motive  and  ultimate  goal  of 
his  endeavor,  but  constantly  interfilleted 
and  interwoven  with  the  theoretical  tis- 
sue, and  often  interfering  with  and  con- 
fusing its  consistency,  and  diminishing  or 
destroying  its  unity  of  structure  and  effec- 
tive service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man- 
ifestly practical  works  often  suffer  from 
an  apparent  and  obtrusive  predominance 
of  preconceived  general  maxims,  resting 
upon  foundations  the  materials  for  which 
seem  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  domain  of  pure 
theory,  and  thus  have  not  upon  them  the 
impress  of  the  sympathetic  observation  of 
practical  life.  In  addition  to  these  broad- 
er recognizable  causes  of  complexity,  there 
are,  in  each  separate  department  and  indi- 
vidual instance  of  his  work,  similar  intri- 
cacies and  often  confusions  in  the  detailed 
elaboration  of  tasks  and  problems,  which 
at  times  make  any  attempt  at  a just  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  (not  to  speak  of 
an  estimate  of  its  influence)  appear  almost 
hopeless.  There  is  much  that  is  good  ab- 
solutely; still  more  that  is  good  when  sev- 
ered from  its  general  context;  more  still 
that  is  admirable  when  considered  as  an 
individual  flash  of  inspiration  or  thought 
or  description ; and  much  that  is  bad  mere- 
ly because  of  the  false  position  in  which 
it  is  put;  even  some  things  that  are  bad 
absolutely.  And,  throughout,  the  stu- 
dent or  sympathetic  reader  (and  the  two 
ought  to  be  synonymous)  feels  that  he 
ought  constantly  to  shift  his  position  and 
alter  his  focus  in  viewing  and  consider- 
ing the  connected  portions  of  any  given 
work,  looking  upon  a part  as  a piece  of 
sober  criticism  and  philosophy,  while  the 
apparent  next  link  in  the  chain  ought,  if 
real  justice  were  done  it,  to  be  considered 
a painting  transcribed  into  words,  or  a 
poem,  or  a portion  of  a sermon,  or  a fairy 
tale.  And  one  must  feel  that  true  justice 
would  only  be  done  to  the  works  of  Rus- 
kin  if,  with  infinite  labor,  some  sympa- 
thetic and  congenial  spirit,  possessed  of 
much  sobriety  and  system,  were  to  rear- 
range the  whole  of  the  works,  and  to  dis- 
tribute passages  taken  from  them  all  un- 
der new  heads,  with  a simple,  intelligible, 
and  orderly  classification. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  Ruskin’s  in- 
fluence we  must  needs  be  critical  of  his 
work.  Nor  do  I in  any  way  propose, 
even  if  I were  fitted  for  it,  to  attempt  the 
task  of  reorganization  suggested  above. 
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But  for  our  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
view  the  man  and  his  work  under  several 
heads. 

First,  then,  I shall  consider  Ruskin  as 
a writer  on  art;  second,  as  the  founder 
of  the  phaenomenology  of  nature;  third, 
as  a writer  and  prose  poet;  fourth,  as  a 
writer  on  social,  political,  and  economical 
questions;  and  finally,  I shall  endeavor 
to  give  a summary  of  the  influence  of  his 
work  and  of  the  example  of  his  life  as  he 
has  made  them  manifest  to  the  public. 

I. — Ruskin  as  a Writer  on  Art. — Be- 
fore we  begin  to  consider  Ruskin’s  gen- 
eral theory  of  art,  I must  point  to  two 
accidental  impediments  which  would  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  his  constructing  a 
sound  theory  of  art.  The  one  is  to  be 
found  in  the  accepted  common  meaning 
or  denotation  of  the  term  art  in  England; 
the  other,  in  the  accidental  origin  and  re- 
stricted purpose  of  Ruskin’s  first  general 
book  on  art,  perhaps  his  greatest  work, 
namely,  Modern  Painters . 

Many  people  in  England  when  they 
speak  of  art  merely  have  in  their  minds 
paintings  and  painters,  many  include 
sculpture,  many  architecture;  but  few  go 
beyond  this.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
concrete  and  inductive  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  which  has  also  manifested 
itself,  I believe  harmfully,  in  the  restrict- 
ed use  of  the  term  science  in  ordinary 
parlance,  commonly  used  as  synonymous 
and  coextensive  with  natural  science,  in- 
cluding, perhaps,  the  so-called  exact  sci- 
ences. That  art  includes  not  only  the 
formative  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  but  also  all  forms 
of  music  and  poetry,  down  to  the  very 
novel — in  fact  all  man's  work  so  far  as 
it  is  directly  meant  to  produce  aesthetic 
pleasure — is  not  present  to  the  minds  of 
most  people  when  they  use  the  term.  At 
all  events,  the  predominance  which  is 
given  to  painting  in  any  consideration  of 
art  is  very  marked,  and  this  general  use 
of  the  term,  which  has  not  been  effective- 
ly altered  by  those  who  have  written  on 
the  theory  of  art,  has  limited  and  narrow- 
ed and  often  distorted  the  range  of  vision 
of  critics,  and  has  vitiated  the  soundness 
of  general  theory  at  the  very  first  ap- 
proach to  the  main  problems. 

The  accidental  fact  that  Ruskin's  gen- 
eral and  most  fundamental  work  on  art 
dealt  predominantly,  not  only  with  paint- 
ing, but  chiefly  with  one  side  of  painting, 
and  that  it  had  a fixed  immediate  apolo- 
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getic  aim  of  vindicating  the  right,  not 
only  of  modern  painters  in  general  as  op- 
posed to  their  classic  predecessors,  but  of 
one  great  modern  painter  in  especial, 
Turner,  has,  I believe,  hampered  him  in 
his  general  views  on  art  ever  after,  even 
if,  by  disposition  and  training,  he  had 
been  more  fitted  to  solve  with  the  sub- 
lime sobriety  of  well-balanced,  systematic 
thought  the  great  problems  of  aesthetics. 

The  first  fact  which  he  who  would  at- 
tempt to  elaborate  a systematic  theory  of 
art  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  is  that 
he  is  dealing  with  the  theory  of  art,  and 
not  with  art  itself;  that  he  is  aiming  at 
the  complete  and  systematic  apprehen- 
sion of  facts  which  are  to  satisfy  the  need 
and  craving  for  truth,  and  not  with  the 
creation  of  that  which  is  to  produce  aes- 
thetic pleasure  and  satisfy  man’s  need  for 
beauty.  The  confusion  of  the  spirit  in 
which  we  are  to  approach  the  theory  of  a 
pursuit  with  the  spirit  of  the  pursuit  itself 
is  most  easily  made  and  most  fatal  in  its 
results.  In  other  words,  the  temptation  is 
always  great  on  the  part  of  the  art  the- 
orist or  critic  (and  the  expectant  attitude 
of  the  public  with  regard  to  his  work  in- 
creases this  danger)  to  cast  aside  the  mea- 
sured sobriety  of  analysis  required  for 
criticism  and  the  establishment  of  theory 
the  moment  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
dealing  happens  to  partake  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  artistic  creation.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  a writer  on  the  theory  and  criti- 
cism of  art  is  no  more  that  of  a painter, 
poet,  or  musician  than  that  of  a historian 
carefully  sifting  his  facts  from  all  avail- 
able records  is  that  of  a general  fighting  a 
battle,  or  than  that  of  a zoologist  studying 
the  nature  and  development  of  animal 
form  is  that  of  a breeder  of  cattle.  Yet 
the  main  attitude  of  mind  actuating  the 
writer  on  the  theory  of  art  is  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sound  historian  or  bi- 
ologist, however  different  the  objects  with 
which  they  deal  may  be  among  each 
other,  and  he  must  equally  guard — nay, 
from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  must  be 
more  on  his  guard  — against  the  easy 
insinuation  of  alien  interests  and  tempt- 
ing forms  of  inaccurate  diction.  He 
must  study  carefully  and  minutely  the 
nature  of  man’s  aesthetic  feelings  and  the 
causes  which  produce  them,  and  must 
consider  with  equal  thoroughness  the 
common  features  of  man’s  works  whose 
chief  purpose  it  is  to  appeal  to  these  feel- 
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ings.  He  may  have  to  ask  himself 
whether  there  are  any  universally  ac- 
cepted and  intelligible  causes  for  these 
feelings,  whether  art  and  the  beautiful 
are  not  purely  a matter  of , more  or  less 
individual  taste  or  opinion,  whether  aes- 
thetics is  not  purely  what  Plato  called 
Sofa,  or  whether  there  is  any  universally 
admitted  ground  for  it,  making  it  what 
Plato  would  call  imtrriifiri.  Then,  having 
ascertained  that  art  does  not  rest  upon 
mere  individual  taste  and  opinion,  but  is 
grounded  upon  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  man’s  senses  and  emotion  and  in- 
tellect in  their  normal  and  sane  develop- 
ment, he  must  set  to  work,  by  a very  wide 
but  none  the  less  careful  and  exhaustive 
analysis,  induction,  and  even  experiment, 
to  examine  man's  nature  and  his  work  in 
their  relation  to  harmony,  beauty,  or  art; 
and  he  must,  above  all,  always  hold  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  supreme  aim,  upon  which 
all  his  powers  ought  to  be  jealously  con- 
centrated, of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  independent  of  all 
other  or  further  considerations.  This 
will  in  itself  be  a high  moral  act  pleasing 
to  God. 

Now  it  is  in  this  necessary,  funda- 
mental, and  leading  attitude  of  mind  that 
Ruskin  fails,  from  the  very  outset,  in 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  art;  and  the 
radiation  from  this  false  centre  of  vision 
has  put  out  of  focus  many  of  the  points 
with  which  he  deals  in  detail. 

According  to  him  all  art  is  revelation 
and  all  art  is  praise.  This  at  once  gives 
a religious  bias  to  scientific  investigation. 

I call  it  bias,  because  considerations  that 
might  be  introduced  ultimately,  when  the 
main  facts  have  been  established,  are  here 
prematurely  presented,  thus  fatally  re- 
tarding and  distorting  the  just  apprehen- 
sion of  the  facts  themselves.  From  a 
purely  religious  point  of  view  all. actions  * 
may  be  and  ought  to  be  viewed  in  their 
relation  to  eternity,  to  the  wholeness  of 
the  universe,  and  to  God;  and  it  may  be 
right,  for  some  habitually,  and  for  others 
occasionally,  to  dwell  upon  and  to  ponder 
over  this  higher  interrelation  of  things 
and  acts.  But  this  is  none  the  truer  of 
art  than  it  is  of  science  or  politics,  or  even 
of  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Yet  our 
progress  would  surely  be  retarded  if  we 
distracted  our  attention  from  the  individ- 
ual thing  we  were  doing,  and  directed  it 
toward  the  ethical,  metaphysical,  or  theo- 
logical considerations  of  its  possible  ulti- 
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mate  bearings.  The  task,  in  itself  ardu- 
ous, of  the  scientific  apprehension  of  re- 
lations that  subsist,  or  that  may  exist, 
between  a complicated  variety  of  things, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  furthered  by  the 
introduction  of  that  which  is  still  remoter, 
more  incomprehensible,  and  incapable  of 
demonstrable  test.  And  we  must,  above 
all,  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
insinuating  obtrusiveness  of  the  personal 
equation  is  more  likely  to  assert  itself 
successfully  in  these  remote  and  ultimate 
regions  of  thought  than  in  the  nearer  and 
more  familiar  fields  of  pure  scientific  in- 
quiry. The  solution  of  the  main  prob- 
lems of  art  is  as  little  advanced  by  the 
introduction  of  theological  considerations 
as  the  cause  of  biology  or  chemistry  would 
be  furthered  by  it.  George  Eliot’s  violin- 
maker,  in  the  pride  of  his  humble  craft, 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  godliness  of 
his  good  work  when  he  said : 

“ My  work  is  mine, 

And,  heresy  or  not,  if  my  hand  slacked 
I should  rob  God — since  He  is  fullest  good — 
Leaving  a blank  instead  of  violins. 

I say,  not  God  himself  can  make  man’s  best 
Without  best  men  to  help  Him.  I am  one  best 
Here  in  Cremona,  using  sunlight  well 
To  fashion  finest  maple  till  it  serves 
More  cunningly  than  throats  for  harmony. 

’Tis  rare  delight : I would  not  change  my  skill 
To  be  the  Emperor  with  bungling  hands, 

And  lose  my  work,  which  comes  as  natural 
As  self  at  waking.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that 
whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  was  to 
do  it  with  his  might,  and  not  to  dissipate 
his  strength  by  looking  for  praise  or  rev- 
elation; and  as  the  aim  of  his  art  was  to 
make  the  best  violins  from  the  point  of 
view  of  violin-making,  or,  at  most,  violin- 
playing, the  praise  was  contained  in  the 
good  violins  as  violins,  and  not  in  any 
way  as  indirect  and  obscure  sermons  or 
songs. 

“ And  as  my  stomach,  so  mv  eye  and  hand, 

And  inward  sense  that  works  along  with  both, 
Have  hunger  that  can  never  feed  on  coin. 

Who  draws  a line  and  satisfies  his  soul, 
Making  it  crooked  where  it  should  be  straight? 
An  idiot  with  an  oyster  shell  may  draw 
His  lineB  along  the  sand  all  wavering, 

Fixing  no  point  or  pathway  to  a point; 

An  idiot  one  remove  may  choose  his  line, 

Straggle  and  be  content ; but  God  be  praised 

Antonio  Stradivari  has  an  eye 

That  winces  at  false  work  and  loves  the  true, 

With  hand  and  arm  that  play  upon  the  tool 

As  willingly  as  any  singing  bird 

Sets  him  to  sing  his  morning  roundelay, 

Because  likes  to  ting  and  likes  the  song.” 
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I therefore  say  that  Ruskin  premature- 
ly introduces  religious  and  ethical  consid- 
erations, and  in  dealing  with  the  theory 
of  art  he  does  not  direct  all  his  concen- 
trated forces  toward  the  answering  of  the 
question  “what  is  true,”  but  “what  is 
holy,”  or  “good,”  or  “good  for,”  or  “ bet- 
ter,” or  “worse.” 

The  results  of  this  make  themselves  ielt 
from  the  very  outset.  He  will  not  go 
dispassionately  to  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man feelings  and  the  earliest  and  simplest 
sensations  of  man,  not  only  in  his  highest 
state  of  civilization,  but  in  his  crudest 
stage  of  intellectual  development.  He 
appears  to  dwell  with  reluctance  upon 
the  nature  of  sensation,  and  he  dislikes 
the  very  term  itself,  substituting  theoria 
for  aisthesis . For  him  the  early  sensa- 
tions are  not  the  simple  fundamental  fac- 
tors with  which  the  theorist  lias  to  deal 
dispassionately;  but  they  are  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  moral  teacher  to  whom 
they  are  the  lower  as  compared  with  the 
higher  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  latter 
often  really  are  mystical  and  fanciful 
rhapsodies.  His  fundamental  and  intro- 
ductory chapters  on  the  theory  of  art, 
in  Part  III.  of  the  second  volume  of  Mod- 
em Painters , are  either  rhetorical  (often 
very  beautiful)  preachings,  or  attempts 
at  defining  “the  distinctions  of  dignity 
among  pleasures  of  sense.”  The  really 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  our  sense* perceptions  in  their 
relation  to  our  feelings  of  form  and 
beauty  he  slurs  over  hastily  in  a few 
pages,  and  then  takes  up  his  favorite 
strain  in  dealing  with  “the  temper  by 
which  right  taste  is  formed,”  rather  than 
with  the  real  question,  what  right  taste  is 
or  ought  to  be.  It  surely  brings  us  no 
further  to  say  that  “we  may  indeed  per- 
ceive, as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  God,  that  we  have  been  so 
constructed  as  in  a healthy  state  of  mind 
to  derive  pleasure  from  whatever  things 
are  illustrative  of  that  nature.”  If  he 
could  undertake  soberly  and  adequately 
to  define  the  nature  of  God,  we  might 
then  test  the  healthy  state  of  man’s  mind 
by  it.  But  this  he  does  not  do.  In  the 
same  chapter  (Book  II.,  cap.  iii.)  he  brings 
the  problem  to  a point:  “Hence  there 
arise  two  questions,  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  right  is  taken— the 
first,  in  what  way  an  impression  of  sense 
may  be  deceptive,  and  therefore  a conclu- 
sion respecting  it  untrue;  and  the  second, 
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in  what  way  an  impression  of  sense,  or  then  under  peculiar  circumstances  only), 
the  preference  of  one,  may  be  a subject  with  any  high  power  of  intellect.” 
of  will,  and  therefore  of  moral  duty  or  It  is  owing  to  this  theory  of  art  as  a 
delinquency.”  To  the  first  of  these  (a  revelation  that  I believe  Ruskin  has  for- 
really  fundamental  one)  he  devotes  a mulated  his  own  theory  with  regard  ta the 
short  paragraph,  referring  us  to  “the  relation  between  art  and  nature;  though, 
common  consent  of  man”  (which  man,  perhaps,  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended 
or  men,  or  race,  or  age  ?).  But  the  Turner  against  the  charge  of  violating  in 
second  question  admits  of  preaching,  his  paintings  truth  to  nature,  which  gave 
and  he  dwells  upon  it  with  fervent  elo-  a stimulus  to  his  first  effort  in  his  art 
quence.  writings,  may  have  had  some  influence 

This  religious  bias  manifests  itself  fur-  in  thus  fixing  his  views.  To  Ruskin  the 
thermore  in  the  mystical  tendency  appar-  function  of  art  is  to  be  the  intermediator 
ent  in  his  headings  and  subdivisions,  between  man  and  nature,  or  rather  is  to 
Take,  for  instance,  his  types  of  beauty:  reveal  to  man  the  divine  spirit  in  nature. 
“Infinity,  or  the  Type  of  Divine  Incom-  The  great  artist  is  he  who  can  thus  per- 
prehensibility ; Unity,  the  Type  of  Divine  ceive  most  fully  this  divine  spirit  which 
Comprehensiveness ; Repose,  the  Type  of  pervades  the  world,  and  who  has  the  pow- 
Di vine  Permanence;  Symmetry,  the  Type  er  of  reproducing  adequately  the  revela- 
of  Divine  Justice;  Purity,  the  type  of  Di-  tion  thus  made  to  him,  and  of  enabling 
vine  Energy”  (why  not  Divine  Purity?);  other  denser  souls  to  be  pervaded  with, 
“ Moderation,  the  Type  of  Government  by  and  illumined  by,  this  heaven-born  light. 
Law.”  This  mystical  admixture  vitiates  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  his  Seven  Lamps  of  exactly  what  is  Ruskin ’s  theory  of  the  re- 
Architecture,  in  which  much  is  said  of  lation  of  art  to  nature.  It  would  be  easy 
real  value,  while  in  the  “Lamp  of  Sacri-  to  show  that  he  holds  different  views  at 
fice,”  forming  the  first  chapter,  it  leads  different  times,  continually  contradicting 
him  to  the  most  absurd  jugglery,  from  the  one  another.  But  I believe  it  would  be 
artistic  and  historical  point  of  view.  Nay,  fairest  to  him  and  to  his  work  to  put  in 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  even  from  a simple  terms  what  I consider  his  principal 
theological  point  of  view,  his  formalistic  view,  and  the  one  most  in  keeping  with  the 
mysticism  has  often  led  him  away  from  best  he  has  said  on  other  topics, 
the  moderation  of  good  taste  into  serio-  To  him  nature  is  pervaded  with  the 
comic  niceties  which  remind  us  of  one  divine  spirit,  and  there  is  no  evil  in  her. 
of  the  class  of  injudicious  preachers  who  He  is  distinctly  teleological.  There  is,  he 
thought  he  had  found  a good  example  of  believes,  always  a divine  spirit  in  nature, 
gratitude  in  the  brute  creation  when  he  provided  only  we  do  not  interfere  with 
referred  to  the  duck  that  looks  up  to  thank  her,  and,  as  artists,  have  the  power  of  dis- 
its Maker  when  drinking  water,  whereas  cerning  it.  Now  the  true  artist  is  he  who 
this  involuntary  movement  depends  en-  can  thus  perceive  the  divine  element  in 
tirely  upon  the  formation  of  its  throat,  nature  most  fully,  and  his  function  is  to 
But  it  makes  itself  felt  in  its  disturbing  enable  others,  by  means  of  his  work,  to 
influence  even  in  his  definite  estimate  of  perceive  this  spirit,  which  otherwise  they 
technical  aspects  of  landscape  painting,  could  not  apprehend.  The  artist  is  most 
as,  for  instance,  the  importance  he  attach-  likely  to  fulfil  this  supreme  function  if 


es  to  luminous  backgrounds  of  pictures  as  he  studies  nature  simply,  earnestly,  and 
suggestive  or  expressive  of  infinity.  This  truthfully,  rex>roduces  adequately  what  he 
leads  him  to  say  ( Modern  Painters , II.,  thus  sees,  and  does  not  cast  the  “dark 
cap.  v.)  that  he  knows  “not  any  truly  shadow  of  himself  and  his  personality 
great  painter  of  any  time  who  manifests  over  Her,”  attempting  “to  improve  upon 
not  the  most  intense  pleasure  in  the  lu-  nature.” 

minous  space  of  his  backgrounds,  or  who  Now,  even  granting  his  teleological 
ever  sacrifices  this  pleasure  where  the  na-  premise  that  all  nature  is  pervaded  with 
ture  of  his  subject  admits  of  its  attain-  this  divine  spirit,  which  is  ever  good  and 
ment,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  I know  not  beautiful,  and  that  the  supreme  task  rests 
that  the  habitual  use  of  dark  backgrounds  with  the  artist  in  discerning  and  repro- 
can be  shown  as  having  ever  been  con-  ducing  it,  we  are  then  but  at  the  beginning 
sistent  with  pure  and  high  feeling,  and,  of  the  whole  problem  of  art  and  its  rela- 


except  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt  (and  tion  to  nature. 
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search  of  this  divine  spirit,  will  see  it  in 
different  parts  and  lights  and  aspects,  ac- 
cording to  their  personal,  moral,  intellect- 
ual, or  artistic  characters;  and  even  the 
same  artist  will  see  a different  spirit  in 
the  same  scene  in  his  varying  moods, 
or  under  the  different  aspects  which  he 
chooses  to  accentuate.  A Titian,  a Rem- 
brandt, a Turner,  a J.  F.  Millet,  may  all 
have  believed,  or  claimed,  to  have  seized 
the  divine  revelation  in  the  nature  they 
reproduced.  But  surely  the  spirit  of  the 
work  lay  in  this  personal  element  which 
they  added  or  infused,  the  unity  of  soul 
which  welded  together  into  a necessary 
whole  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  phe- 
nomena before  them  and  the  innumerable 
possibilities  of  scenes  to  be  reproduced. 
What  makes  it  art  is  this  human  organi- 
zation of  the  facts  of  nature.  Or  may  not 
this  be  considered  the  really  divine  ele- 
ment, breathed  by  God  through  man’s  best 
effort  into  inanimate  or  insentient  nature  ? 

Ruskin  and  many  others  have  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  solve  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  art  in  deal- 
ing with  painting  or  with  any  imitative 
art.  Ruskin  himself  ( Modern  Painters, 
II.,  cap.  i.)  has  once  stated  that  architect- 
ure is  not  so  pure  an  art  as  sculpture  and 
painting,  because  of  the  alien  considera- 
tions of  construction  and  utility  mixing 
with  the  “theoretic”  or  aesthetic  side  of 
art.  On  similar  grounds  I maintain  that, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  all 
art,  those  arts  which  reproduce  known 
forms  of  nature,  such  as  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  must  thus  appeal  fully  and 
powerfully  to  man’s  sense  of  truthful  ap- 
prehension and  comparison  before  they 
can  act  upon  or  satisfy  his  sense  of  form 
and  harmony,  are  not  so  likely  to  yield 
satisfactory  results  as  the  more  purely 
decorative  arts  and  the  early  forms  of 
music,  and  are  not  so  clearly  expressive 
of  man’s  artistic  instinct.  But  to  this 
sober,  and  on  the  face  of  it  humble,  point 
of  departure  Ruskin’s  impetuous  or  impa- 
tieut  flights  of  inspiration  and  enthusias- 
tic rhetoric  will  not  descend.  To  ascer- 
tain the  fundamental  principle  of  art  we 
proceed  more  safely  the  less  the  art  is  im- 
itative, and  appeals  to  truth  as  well  as  beau- 
ty, or  to  beauty  through  truth.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  art  ends  there;  on  the 
contrary,  it  rises  and  grows  more  complex, 
appealing  to  all  the  highest  thoughts  and 
aspirations  as  it  mixes  with  truth  and 
goodness.  But  for  the  discovery  of  its 
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fundamental  principles,  the  early  traces  of 
man’s  creative  artistic  efforts — nay,  their 
origin  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
senses — are  the  only  safe  field  of  investi- 
gation. It  is  only  as  these  are  studied 
dispassionately  and  thoroughly  that  we 
arrive  at  the  true  principles  underlying 
our  highest  artistic  experiences. 

Ruskin  is  thus  necessarily  not  quite 
clear  in  his  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  art  and  science  when  he  illus- 
trates their  difference  in  saying  that  “sci- 
ence informs  us  that  the  sun  is  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  and  one 
hundred  and  eleven  times  broader  than 
the  earth,  that  we  and  all  the  planets  re- 
volve round  it,  and  that  it  revolves  on 
its  own  axis  in  twenty-five  days,  fourteen 
hours,  and  four  minutes.  With  all  this 
art  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  has 
no  care  to  know  anything  of  this  kind. 
But  the  things  which  it  does  care  to  know 
are  these:  that  in  the  heavens  God  has 
set  a tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a 
bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
and  rejoiceth  as  a strong  man  to  run  a 
race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of 
the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends 
of  it;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof.”  Art,  according  to  him, 
does  not  only  deal  with  truths  of  aspect, 
but  its  main  function  is  to  discover  truths 
of  essence,  and  hence  it  is  much  vaster  in 
its  field  and  scope,  as  the  soul  is  larger 
than  the  material  creation.  This  is  fair 
neither  to  science  nor  to  art.  Science  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  truths  of  es- 
sence, the  inner  constitution,  causes  of 
change,  origiu,  future  destiny  of  objects 
that  lie  below  what  can  actually  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses.  Above  all,  the 
causes  of  existence  aud  change  are  the 
true  province  of  science.  Art,  on  the 
other  hand,  does,  above  all,  deal  with  the 
form  and  aspect  of  things;  and  there  is  a 
soul  and  spirit  to  be  found  in  this  aesthet- 
ic side  of  tilings,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
their  scientific,  philosophical,  ethical,  and 
religious  side. 

This  being  Ruskin’s  conception  of  the 
relation  between  art  and  nature,  we  can 
quite  understand  how  he  sets  as  the  su- 
preme task  of  the  artist  the  realization  of 
truth ; and  though  he  widens  out  the  term 
truth  to  comprehend  much  that  would  or- 
dinarily be  summarized  under  a different 
head,  still  he  is  enabled  often  to  go  to  the 
very  root  of  things,  and  to  destroy  many 
superstitions  and  fallacies  that  have  pre- 
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vailed  in  criticism,  and  that  have  misdi- 
rected practice.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  science  is  truth, 
the  ultimate  aim  of  art  is  the  production 
of  aesthetic  pleasures  by  means  of  what 
we  must  at  present  call  harmony  or  beau- 
ty. This  harmony,  corresponding  to  a 
fundamental  need  and  longing  for  design 
and  order  in  the  human  mind,  rooted  in 
the  nature  and  development  of  man’s 
simplest  sensations,  and  growing  and 
flowering  into  his  highest  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, man  wishes  to  project  into  nature, 
and  to  realize  in  the  confused  web  of  the 
multitudinous  disordered  events  in  life 
that  crowd  in  upon  his  attention.  In  his 
artistic  efforts  he  is  thus  driven  to  select, 
rearrange,  or  compose  things  and  facts 
in  nature  in  accordance  with  the  need  of 
this  essential  quality  of  his  own  mind. 
But  we  can  quite  well  understand  how 
Ruskin  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  view 
of  its  being  the  function  of  art  to  select, 
or,  as  he  would  call  it,  to  improve  upon 
nature;  and  it  is  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  personality,  no  doubt  influ- 
encing also  his  social  and  political  views, 
that  he  has  a sacred  horror  of  the  act  of 
man’s  hand  in  defiling  nature  as  she  is. 
Still,  as  regards  art,  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  man’s  artistic  efforts 
have  their  origin  in  his  opposition  to  na- 
ture than  in  his  following  her,  though 
both  would  be  overstated.  But  should 
Ruskin’s  view  of  the  position  of  truth  in 
art  hold  good,  however  he  may  choose  to 
define  truth,  the  necessary  and  consistent 
consequence  would  lead  him  to  minute 
and  accurate  photographic  reproduction 
as  the  highest  consummation  of  art,  how- 
ever much  he  would  be  the  first  to  shrink 
from  and  condemn  such  a result.  He 
would  certainly  be  astonished  to  find 
that  the  same  fundamental  principles  are 
adopted  by  Zola,  and  have  served  him  as 
the  theoretical  justification  of  the  aber- 
rations in  his  work.  Zola  makes  his  au- 
thor speak  with  a fervor  and  a largeness 
of  vision  and  power  of  diction  which  do 
justice  to  that  view.  “No,  no;  they  do 
not  know;  they  ought  to  know. . . . I, 
every  time  that  a professor  tried  to  force 
truth  upon  me,  felt  the  opposition  of  mis- 
trust in  thinking,  ‘He  is  mistaken,  or  is 
misleading  me.’  Their  ideas  exasperate 
me;  it  appears  to  me  that  truth  is  wider 
than  all  that.  ...Ah!  how  beautiful  it 
would  be  to  give  one’s  whole  existence  to 
a work  in  which  one  would  endeavor  to 
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put  things  and  animals  and  man,  the 
immense  arc,  not  in  the  order  of  the  phil- 
osophical manuals,  according  to  the  stu- 
pid hierarchy  in  which  our  pride  cradles 
itself,  but  in  the  full  flow  of  universal  life, 
a world  in  which  we  should  only  be  an 
accident,  where  the  dog  that  passes,  nay, 
down  to  the  stone  on  the  road-side,  would 
supplement  and  explain  our  existence,  in 
short,  the  great  all,  without  high  or  low, 
without  soiled  or  clean,  just  as  it  lives 
and  has  its  function ! . . . Surely  to  sci- 
ence the  novelists  and  poets  must  turn; 
she  is  to-day  the  only  possible  source. 

Ah ! but  what  are  we  to  take  from  her, 
how  walk  beside  her  ? I immediately  feel 
that  I flounder.  . . . Ah!  if  I knew  how,  if 
I knew  how,  what  a series  of  books  I 
should  fling  at  the  head  of  the  mob!” 
Yes.  indeed,  if  one  knew  how  to  deal  with 
truths.  But  here  begins  the  whole  task 
of  art.  And  he  makes  his  truth-loving 
painter  say:  44  Ah!  life,  life!  To  feel  her 
give  herself  in  her  reality,  to  love  her  for 
her  own  sake,  eternal  and  ever  changing, 
not  to  have  the  foolish  idea  of  ennobling 
her  in  enfeebling  her,  to  realize  that  the 
would-be  uglinesses  are  only  juttings  forth 
of  character,  and  to  cause  to  live,  and  to 
make  men,  the  only  way  of  being  a god !” 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  with  regard  to 
Ruskin’s  general  theory  and  much  of  its 
application,  the  fact  remains  that  in  his 
chapters  on  truth  he  has  succeeded  in  set- 
ting a new  standard  in  many  departments 
of  what  with  a barbarous  word  we  might 
call  the  typology  of  nature.  He  has 
shown  for  all  times,  for  instance,  that 
man  and  animals  and  costumes  and  build- 
ings are  not  the  only  subjects  which  de- 
serve careful  observation  and  adequate 
rendering  by  the  painter,  but  that  the 
configuration  of  the  soil,  and  the  profile 
of  mountains,  and  the  different  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  nay,  leaves  and  twigs, 
have  all  a distinct  character  that  has  a 
claim  upon  our  careful  attention,  and 
ought  to  be  adequately  rendered,  and  not 
caricatured,  in  a painting. 

He  justly  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  all  turn  in  indignation  from  a 
painter  who  draws  a horse,  even  in  the 
background  of  his  picture,  so  that  vre 
might  mistake  it  for  a man  or  a cow  or 
a rock,  while  in  many  much-admired  pic- 
tures by  old  masters  trees  and  rocks  have 
not  only  been  robbed  of  their  individual- 
ity, but  endowed  with  a monstrous  com- 
pound character  made  up  of  the  unintelli- 
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gible  confusion  of  traits  belonging*  to  dif- 
ferent bodies.  We  must  feel  that  the  more 
the  observing  power  of  the  public  grows 
in  this  direction,  fostered  by  the  higher 
standards  of  truth  in  the  landscape-paint- 
ers, or  forcing  them  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard, the  higher  will  the  art  of  landscape- 
painting grow  in  this  direction,  not  only 
with  regard  to  correct  drawing,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  light  and 
shade  and  color,  freeing  these  from  the 
restricting  bondage  of  a uniform  studio 
light. 

The  introduction  of  the  elements  which 
thus  disturb  the  purely  scientific  spirit  of 
his  inquiry  (all  of  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  phrase,  the  intrusion  of  the  per- 
sonal equation)  has  also  diminished  the 
value  of  Ruskin  as  a historian  of  art.  In 
fact  it  is  here  that  his  range  of  sympa- 
thies is  particularly  narrow — narrowed  by 
those  views  of  personal  predilection  which 
he  himself  would  suppose  were  directed 
by  his  general  ruling  passion  for  moral 
and  religious  principles.  But  even  if  we 
admit  the  justness  of  the  introduction  of 
these  considerations  into  the  sober  work 
of  a true  historian,  it  remains  possible  and 
even  probable  that  many  false  steps  will 
be  made  in  the  application  of  these  moral 
and  religious  tenets  to  the  remote  facts  of 
past  history  (in  themselves  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend in  truth  and  clearness) ; and  it 
appears  to  me,  for  instance,  to  require  a 
great  deal  of  imaginative  skill  to  sum- 
marize much  of  Venetian  history  and  art 
under  definite  moral  heads,  even  if  the 
facts  were  clearer  than  they  really  are. 
I venture  to  believe  that  in  his  dealings 
with  history,  as  well  as  with  art,  he  has 
unconsciously,  owing  to  these  precon- 
ceived unscientific  interests  and  motives, 
clipped  and  arranged  and  forced  facts 
into  a grouping  for  which  these  facts  had 
not  the  remotest  natural  predisposition  or 
elective  affinity.  This  unhistoric  and 
unscientific  prejudice  of  mind,  one  of 
Bacon's  idols , manifesting  a desire  to  see 
facts  in  the  order  in  which  his  personal 
moral  consciousness  would  like  them  to 
have  been,  is  often  patent  and  naively 
manifest;  as  when,  for  instance,  he  says, 
in  a passage  on  Venetian  history  in  Stones 
of  Venice:  “ I sincerely  trust  that  the  in- 
quirer would  be  disappointed  who  should 
endeavor  to  trace  any  more  immediate 
reasons  for  their  adoption  of  the  cause  of 
Alexander  III.  against  Barbarossa  than 
the  piety  $vhich  was  excited  by  the  eharac- 
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ter  of  their  suppliant,  and  the  noble  pride 
which  provoked  the  insolence  of  the  Em- 
peror.” 

When  a historical  age,  or  an  old  mas- 
ter, or  one  of  their  works,  or  one  side 
and  feature  of  the  age,  master,  and 
work,  correspond  to  the  leading  feature 
of  Ruskin’s  moral  nature,  then  his  sym- 
pathy grows  deep  and  searching,  and  he 
is  enabled  to  discover  hidden  beauties 
that  were  not  evident  before,  and  to  shed 
a brilliant  and  glowing  light  over  that 
which  was  wrapped  in  cold  gloom.  In 
other  words,  Ruskin  must  admire  in  order 
to  be  just  in  his  treatment.  His  mind  is 
thus  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ideally 
scientific  mind  summarized  epigrammati- 
cally  by  Spinoza  in  the  words,  neque  flere , 
neque  rider e,  neque  admirari , neque  con - 
temnere  — sed  intelligere  — “ neither  to 
weep  nor  to  laugh,  neither  to  admire  nor 
to  despise, but  to  understand.”  And  I can- 
not help  believing  that  Ruskin’s  treatment 
of  history,  more  especially  of  the  history 
of  art,  as  far  as  it  has  had  influence,  has  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  really  scientific 
investigation  of  the  past,  which  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  Germany,  has  been 
fully  established  and  developed,  and  has 
produced  such  rich  harvest.  Great  as  has 
been  the  share  which  England  has  had 
in  the  establishment  of  scientific  method 
in  the  natural  sciences,  the  historical  sci- 
ences, with  some  notable  exceptions  of  in- 
dividual efforts,  have  traditionally  been 
retarded  in  their  growth  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  interests,  literary,  political, 
or  ethical,  foreign  to  and  destructive  of 
the  supreme  end  of  the  acquisition  of 
methodical  knowledge.  With  regard  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  art,  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  those  who  have  been 
inspired  by  Ruskin  have  thus  spurned 
sober  historical  inquiry  and  scientific  ob- 
servation, while  the  really  scientific  in- 
quirers in  other  departments  of  knowledge 
have  not  credited  the  subject  with  the 
capability  of  sober  methodical  treatment, 
and  so,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of 
these  studies  into  the  recognized  homes 
of  inquiry — viz.,  the  universities — as  top- 
ics of  serious  thought  lias  been  delayed. 

Though,  as  we  shall  see,  Ruskin  in  the 
main  drift  of  his  treatment  of  nature  is 
not  romantic,  in  his  treatment  of  man 
and  his  works  in  the  present  and  in  the 
past  he  distinctly  is.  I think  it  impor- 
tant for  the  understanding  of  what  fol- 
lows that  this  term  “romantic,”  used  so 
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loosely  and  frequently,  should  be  more 
clearly  defined. 

The  romantic  spirit  has  ever  arisen  in 
times  when  people  were  discontented  with 
the  then  existing  state  of  affairs.  It  pri- 
marily manifests  itself  in  its  negative  char- 
acter, in  the  spurning  of  what  is  living 
and  present,  and  in  the  attempt  at  blind- 
ing the  eye  to  what  is  actual,  and  in  so 
far  ungainly.  There  is  therefore  always 
a touch  of  unreality  about  the  romantic. 
This  negative  repulsion  from  the  actual 
and  present  also  gives  essential  color  to 
its  positive  features,  namely,  in  making 
whatever  comes  within  its  pale  essentially 
different  from  what  is  habitually  present 
in  the  living.  The  romanticist  thus  looks 
upon  the  past  because  it  is  past  and  not 
present,  and  upon  the  works  of  fancy  be- 
cause they  are  fanciful  and  not  real ; but 
both  must  have  the  power  of  carrying  him 
away  from  the  oppressive  reality  to  that 
which  is  different  from  it. 

Another  essential  attribute  of  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  is  the  desiring  attitude  of 
mind.  Though  the  romanticist  looks  for 
the  past  because  it  is  past,  and  upon  the 
fanciful  because  it  is  not  real,  he  does  not 
look  upon  them  dispassionately,  but  long- 
ingly, with  the  futile  desire,  of  which  he 
is  half  conscious,  to  make  them  present 
and  actual.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
disporting  himself  in  Rousseauesque  nu- 
dity, or  wrapping  himself  closely  in  the 
sable  cloak  of  Werther,  he  robs  the  pre- 
sent and  actual  of  its  vitality  by  means 
of  his  morbidly  powerful  imagination,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  desires  have  not  di- 
minished the  remoteness  of  the  past  and 
of  the  realms  of  fantasy.  Having  shed 
over  both  the  particular  light  natural  to 
him  personally  in  his  fervent  longings, 
and  having  destroyed  his  clearness  of 
sight  with  regard  to  the  present,  and  dis- 
turbed its  just  proportion,  he  has  not 
gained  in  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  past,  which  he  has  also  robbed  of  its 
true  consistency  in  emasculating  his  en- 
ergy  of  dispassionate  retrospection. 

The  romantic  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  historical.  I believe  that  it  is 
not  very  long  that  we  have  emerged  out 
of  the  romantic  period,  and  that  one  of 
the  main  intellectual  features  of  the  age 
of  which  ours  is  the  beginning  will  be  the 
historical  habit  of  mind.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  ours  is  a scientific  age, 
chiefly  marked  by  the  habit  of  mind  pro- 
duced and  encouraged  by  the  careful  in- 
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ductive  observation  of  the  living  things 
that  surround  us.  Though  this  be  true, 
it  appears  to  me  none  the  less  true  that 
our  age  is  intellectually  equally  marked 
by  the  consideration  of  the  past,  and  is 
historical  as  much  as  it  is  scientific  and 
humanitarian.  We  also  look  to  the  past, 
perhaps  more  than  any  preceding  age, 
yet  distinctly  not  in  the  romantic  spirit. 
There  is  no  desire  mixed  up  with  this  in- 
terest in  the  past,  no  attempt  at  fleeing  to 
it,  away  from  the  present;  for  we  have 
made  the  past  ever  present,  a real  and 
actual  part  of  our  mental  possessions,  in 
which  we  can  take  purely  intellectual  or 
emotionally  sympathetic  delight  as  much 
as  in  the  living  realities  before  us.  More 
and  more  the  feeling  is  spreading  among 
all  people  that  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  a common  heritage,  and  it  is  becoming 
an  essential  part  of  the  consciousness  of 
all  thinking  people,  without  which  no 
mind  will  be  considered  completely  de- 
veloped and  educated.  To  instance  poet- 
ry, the  nearest  field  where  romanticism 
has  disported  itself,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Robert  Browning  in  his  treatment  of  the 
past  strongly  marks  the  turning-point  of 
this  new  historical  attitude.  To  him  the 
past  with  its  life  is  a great  mine,  from 
which  treasures  may  be  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  present,  adding  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  wealth  of  our  own 
days  without  diminishing  the  working 
capital  of  our  moral  and  useful  mental 
industry.  And  because  he  thus  breaks 
through  the  gates  of  the  past,  unburdened 
by  the  melancholy  weight  of  morbid  de- 
sires,he  can  really  penetrate  to  the  depths, 
whence  he  returns  with  genuine  jewels, 
and  not  with  the  potsherds  and  bits  of 
glass  and  paste  that  lie  this  side  the  gate 
in  the  vague  unreality  of  the  misty  land 
of  romanticism.  The  less  we  are  roman- 
tic, the  less  we  are  thus  fearful  of  or  op- 
posed to  the  present,  and  misled  by  our 
desires  in  seeking  for  the  recognition  of 
the  past,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  do  jus- 
tice to  history. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  Ruskin  is 
still  strongly  enslaved  by  romanticism,  as 
well  in  his  want  of  real  sympathy  with 
the  present,  with  that  which  actually  is, 
as  in  his  incapacity  to  throw  off  his  per- 
sonal predilections  when  dealing  with 
past  ages  or  with  ancient  works  of  art. 
So,  for  instance,  he  seems  to  me  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating,  and  wilfully  closes  his 
eyes  to,  the  spirit  of  ancient  Hellas.  The 
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moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Greeks 
does  not  appear  to  him  to  furnish  that 
which  he  personally  desires  to  find,  and 
therefore  he  has  not  been  able  justly  to 
appreciate  their  history  nor  to  feel  their 
art.  And  when,  as  in  the  Queen  of  the 
Air , he  does  deal  with  one  of  their  re- 
ligious works,  he  transforms,  and  I must 
say  often  caricatures,  it  into  a lay-figure 
hung  all  over  with  mystical  tinsel.  The 
healthy  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of 
this  artistic  race  have  not  increased  his 
rich  treasure-house  with  any  of  its  re- 
splendent jewels.  Nay,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  want  of 
historical  sympathy  that,  in  architecture, 
his  powerful  yet  exclusive  praise  of  the 
Gothic  should  at  the  same  time  have 
driven  him  to  the  abuse  of  the  Hellenic 
elements  in  Renaissance  building.  The 
same  feeling  has  led  him  to  draw  such 
arbitrarily  hard  and  fast  lines  between, 
what  he  considers,  periods  of  high  devel- 
opment and  periods  of  absolute  decline 
in  the  life  and  arts  of  political  commu- 
nities, as  it  has  also  in  part  been  effec- 
tive in  blinding  him  to  the  great  beauties 
in  the  art  of  whole  nations,  such  as  the 
Dutch.  It  has  led  him,  and  with  him 
many  others,  because  they  see  the  un- 
doubted beauty  in  childlike  simplicity 
(which  the  healthy  mind  can  appreciate 
as  well  as  the  romanticist),  to  exaggerate 
and  to  hold  up  for  odious  comparison, 
distorting  truthful  relation,  the  merits  of 
the  early  struggling  efforts  of  incomplete 
art — incomplete  not  only  in  execution, 
but  often  (but  for  the  suggestion  of  sim- 
plicity contained  in  the  effort,  and  not  in 
the  work  itself)  even  in  loftiness  of  true 
artistic  conception.  And  it  is  the  roman- 
tic projection  of  his  personal  religious 
bias  which  makes  him  consider  imper- 
fection as  such,  which  undoubtedly  pre- 
vails in  all  things  terrestrial,  an  artistic 
virtue,  as  he  does  in  § 25,  cap.  vi.,  Yol. 
II.,  in  Stones  of  Venice . We  meet  with 
much  misguided  judgment  and  superficial 
cant  nowadays  with  regard  to  the  qual- 
ities of  more  savage  art,  and  the  beauty 
in  the  imperfections  of  technique,  and  this 
turbid  wave  of  taste  has  had  a deleterious 
effect  upon  art  production  and  manufac- 
ture. There  may  be  some  rude  quality  in 
the  early  stages  of  more  “ savage  art,”  and 
we  may  admire  these  qualities,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  are  “savage”  we  must  never 
forget  they  are  imperfect.  The  early  or 
archaic  periods  of  art  are  full  of  interest 


and  a certain  kind  of  beauty;  but  con- 
sidered from  the  highest  artistic  point  of 
view  they  are  certainly  inferior  to  the 
most  developed  forms.  However  capable, 
for  instance,  we  may  be  to  appreciate  the 
qualities  of  the  work  of  an  early  Greek 
sculptor,  such  as  Onatas,  the  highest  spir- 
itual expression  of  this  current  of  human 
effort  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Phidias,  toward  which  the  earlier  endea- 
vors tend.  This  is  the  case  in  the  works 
of  all  branches  and  periods  of  art.  And 
the  fashion  which  has  existed  and  is  still 
current  of  paradoxically  magnifying  the 
merit  of  the  quaint  forms  of  less  perfect 
art,  at  the  cost  of  the  works  belonging  to 
the  advanced  stages,  is  either  due  to  in- 
sincere cant  or  a mistake  in  assigning  the 
proper  place  and  proportion  to  some  indi- 
vidual virtue  or  cause  of  preference.  Still 
more  common  appears  to  be  the  favor 
which  imperfections  of  technique  find. 

If  certain  pieces  of  Venetian  glass-work 
are  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  machine- 
work  of  the  present  day,  it  is  not  due  to 
the  “imperfection”  of  the  work  of  the 
hand,  nor  to  the  obtrusion  of  man’s  labor 
in  executing  it,  but  because  the  lines  are 
less  hard,  and  the  work  of  man  really  ap- 
pears to  produce  finer  linear  effects  and 
more  beautiful  refractions  of  light.  But 
to  reproduce  actual  faults  of  structure, 
which  the  benighted  workers  in  past  ages 
would  gladly  have  improved  upon  if  they 
had  had  the  implements  and  known  the 
processes,  to  vitiate  the  healthy  life  of 
architecture  in  new  buildings  by  the  wan- 
ton reproduction  of  pathological  accidents 
of  time  in  ancient  edifices,  constantly  to 
dilute  the  “architectural”  by  a superficial 
infusion  of  the  “pictorial” — as  is  so  fre- 
quently done  now — is  a morbid  state  of 
taste  in  support  of  which  the  misguided 
public  and  artists  can  find  many  a passage 
in  the  writings  of  Ruskin.  In  dealing 
with  the  history  of  art,  with  the  works  of 
nations  and  periods  and  individuals,  the 
golden  rule  for  the  general  treatment  of 
Ruskin’s  works  applies  more  powerfully 
than  ever — follow  him  when  he  admires, 
and  fly  from  him  when  he  disapproves. 

II. — Ruskin  as  the  Founder  of  Phce - 
nomenology  of  Nature. — The  term  ro- 
mantic is  also  applied  to  nature,  and 
here  it  fundamentally  has  the  same 
meaning  as  when  applied  to  history. 
The  romantic  attitude  of  mind  with 
regard  to  nature  is  again  distinguished 
by  the  shunning  of  the  reality  that 
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immediately  surrounds  man ; and  though 
in  the  case  of  nature  it  is  not  possible, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  history  and  of  the 
world  of  imagination,  to  modify  or  distort 
what  bears  its  testimony  in  itself  and  is 
present  to  the  senses,  still  this  negative 
tendency  of  romanticism  manifests  itself 
in  the  selection  which  is  made  among 
the  scenes  of  nature.  And  this  romantic 
scenery  is  selected  because  it  has  some- 
thing out  of  the  common,  something  that 
differs  from  the  actual  surroundings  of 
man  in  his  daily  life,  and  in  so  far  leads 
him  away  from  the  reality  which  he  dis- 
likes or  fails  to  appreciate.  The  gentle 
rolling  pasture,  the  stretches  beyond  the 
trim  flower-garden,  reverberating  with 
the  busy  life  of  the  village  close  at  hand, 
are  not  romantic,  excepting,  perhaps,  by 
relative  gradation,  to  the  dweller  in  the 
metropolis  ; they  are  too  familiar  and 
actually  living.  But  the  distant  lonely 
crag  and  ravine,  with  the  uncommonness 
of  their  jagged  outline,  set  in  a scene 
of  desolation,  without  any  suggestion  of 
actual  human  life,  are,  apart  from  the 
quality  of  sublimity  which  they  may  pos- 
sess, and  the  undoubted  specific  charm  of 
novelty  which  they  may  add  to  their  in- 
trinsic form,  more  likely  to  be  considered 
romantic.  This  is  because  of  their  antith- 
esis to  the  scenes  that  are  associated  with 
familiar  life,  and  their  admixture  of  un- 
reality, owing  to  their  un familiarity,  and 
the  absence  of  associations  which  tie  the 
imagination  of  the  present-weary  roman- 
ticist in  his  flight  away  from  what  is  be- 
fore him. 

There  is,  furthermore,  the  element  of 
the  desiring  attitude  of  the  mind  in  the 
romanticists  appreciation  of  nature.  It 
here  manifests  itself  in  that  he  must 
needs  project  himself — that  is,  man — into 
the  nature  that  he  thus  admires.  As  he 
did  not  give  an  unprejudiced  ear  to  the 
voice  of  the  past,  so  he  does  not  permit 
nature  to  give  the  fulness  of  her  story  in 
purely  her  own  language.  There  is  a 
predominance  of  human  associations,  be 
it  with  regard  to  man’s  fate  in  the  present 
or  in  the  past,  in  this  view  of  nature;  and 
the  romanticist  is  not  able  to  receive 
completely  and  unalloyed  all  the  impres- 
sions of  form  and  color  and  concentrated 
life  which  give  a distinct  spiritual  organ- 
ization to  natural  scenery  undisturbed  by 
alien  considerations. 

Both  these  elements  in  the  romanti- 
cist's selection  of  natural  scenery  have 
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added  to  them  the  further  factor  that 
he  admixes  with  his  appreciation  of  na- 
ture those  associations  from  the  sphere  of 
human  interest  that  we  have  before  de- 
fined as  romantic,  that  he  prefers  those 
scenes  and  effects  of  nature  which,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  suggest  human  associa- 
tions, recall  those  that  are  not  of  the  pre- 
sent, but  belong  to  the  desired  and  pre- 
ferred section  of  the  past.  Then  it  is  not 
the  rock  jutting  over  the  sea  that  is  ad- 
mired in  itself,  but  this  only  claims  his 
attention  as  a firm  foundation  for  the 
ruined  castle  in  which  proud  and  chival- 
rous knights  and  fair  ladies  dwelt;  not 
the  field,  with  its  waving  ears  of  corn  and 
its  hedge-rows  with  all  the  delicate  colors 
and  the  world  of  graceful  lines  of  the 
growth  within  it,  belted  by  wood  and 
dale,  but  the  field  upon  which  Round- 
heads  and  Cavaliers  fought  for  the  Parlia- 
ment or  King  Charles;  spring-tide  is  not 
dressed  in  its  potent  and  rich  transforma- 
tion for  its  own  inner  beauty,  but  it  is  the 
season  of  love;  autumn  is  at  most  likened 
to  man’s  incipient  decay ; clouds  only  har- 
bor under  their  swelling  robes  the  shafts 
of  lightning  that  bode  destruction;  and 
the  atmosphere  is  bright,  is  clear  or  dis- 
mal, as  it  best  suits  the  lonely  horseman 
muffled  in  his  cloak. 

But  in  Ruskin  we  have  indeed  a reve- 
lation of  nature  in  a new  light;  and  this 
attitude  of  mind  is  distinctly  modern,  and 
in  its  main  development  has  been  chiefly 
English.  Perhaps,  as  running  parallel 
with  Wordsworth,  the  American  poets 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  and,  above  all,  Thoreau  and  Bur- 
roughs, with  their  intercourse  with  nature, 
and  their  love  for  and  intimacy  with  the 
wealth  of  beautiful  trees  in  which  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  abound, 
may  be  quoted.  But  they,  as  well  as 
Keats,  Southey,  and  Tennyson,  do  not 
form  the  distinct  landmarks  which  the 
four  names  here  following  indicate.  The 
Greeks,  though  they  were  in  no  wise  ro- 
mantic— in  fact  were  distinctly  opposed  to 
that  frame  of  mind — were  so  thoroughly 
and  pronouncedly  human  in  their  whole 
mental  organization  that  they  did  not  de- 
velop this  form  of  appreciation.  They 
constantly  projected  man — though  actual, 
present  man — into  nature,  and  endowed 
her  with  life  like  their  own,  so  vivid  that 
they  could  always  hold  friendly  commun- 
ion with  her.  Further,  she  harbored  the 
life  of  their  gods,  and  their  gods  were 
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thus  familiarly  present  to  them.  But  to 
study  and  admire  her  for  her  own  inner 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  as  they  studied 
and  admired  the  human  form  for  its  own 
pure  sake,  was  a stage  of  aesthetic  develop- 
ment to  which  they  did  not  attain.  And  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature  down  to  our 
own  days,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  it 
and  as  I have  been  able  to  recall  its  treat- 
ment of  nature,  there  is  no  manifestation 
of  the  habitual  and  sustained  effort  of  de- 
scribing and  dealing  with  nature  for  her 
own  sake,  independent  of  human  associa- 
tions. Spring  and  summer,  valleys  and 
mountains,  meadows  and  flowers,  rain 
and  sunshine,  are  indeed  dealt  with ; but 
in  the  dealing  with  them  there  is  no  man- 
ifestation of  real  observation  of  their 
form,  nor  is  there  a pure  and  concen- 
trated interest  in  them  for  their  own 
sake.  If  they  are  not  themselves  anthro- 
pomorphic, historical,  or  romantic,  they 
are  at  most  bucolic  or  idyllic  in  their 
treatment. 

The  beginnings  of  this  new  epoch  are 
quite  recent,  and  they  are,  as  I believe,  to 
be  found  in  a writer  who  in  his  main  fea- 
tures is  considered  the  arch-romanticist, 
namely,  Byron,  in  one  of  his  works, 
“Childe  Harold.”  Of  course  in  this  poem 
we  have  much  description  of  scenery  which 
would  be  classed  under  the  head  of  roman- 
tic, and  I only  mean  that  in  him  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  a designed  and  concen- 
trated desire  of  dwelling  upon  the  scenes, 
making  their  own  inner  harmony  the 
chief  point  of  artistic  interest.  The  next 
stage  in  this  development  I find  in  Shel- 
ley; and  though  in  him  the  warmth  of 
his  humanitarian  interest,  which  gives  its 
stamp  to  his  lyrical  genius,  always  makes 
its  strength  felt,  especially  in  the  human 
imagery  he  uses  in  describing  nature, 
still  we  feel  the  genuine  touch  of  the  true 
sympathetic  observer,  whether  it  be  in  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  mountain  heights, or 
in  the  rush  of  the  west  wind  driving  the 
withered  leaves,  or  even  in  the  fantastic 
description  of  Alastor’s  mountain  chasm. 
And  the  next  marked  step  is  made  by 
Wordsworth,  who  trains  the  eye  to  watch 
and  perceive  even  the  petals  of  simple 
little  flowers ; though  in  him,  again,  there 
is  a preponderance  of  the  didactic  habit. 
But  the  highest  stage  yet  reached  in  this 
direction,  a new  departure,  in  fact,  in  the 
character  of  man’s  observation,  is  made 
by  Ruskin.  These  four  men  appear  to 
me  to  marl£  the  advance.  The  claims  of 
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many  have  been  considered,  and  have 
been  rejected  as  either  not  falling  under 
this  head  at  all,  or  not  marking  distinct 
steps  in  this  progression.  I have  careful- 
ly considered,  for  instance,  the  claims  of 
Scott ; but  I have  felt  that  his  descriptions 
are  either  romantic,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
are  always  marked  by  a subordination  to 
some  main  human  interest  or  event  in 
the  poem  or  story.  And  it  is  especially 
curious  to  note  that  I have  not  been  able 
to  include  among  their  number  any  of  the 
German,  French,  or  Italian  poets  known 
to  me.  And  though  Goethe  is  less  roman- 
tic in  his  description  than  Schiller  or  Uh- 
land,  his  descriptive  lyrics  are  more  direct- 
ly expressions  of  moods  evoked  by,  or 
casting  their  light  over,  the  objects  de- 
scribed ; while  Lamartine  and  Victor 
Hugo  strike  me  as  romantic,  idyllic,  or 
didactic.  The  chief  developers  of  this 
habit  of  mind  are  thus  all  English;  and 
when  the  important  position  which  Eng- 
land has  held  in  the  development  of  the 
art  of  landscape-painting  in  its  highest 
form  is  taken  into  account,  I may  ven- 
ture to  give  my  individual  experience  in 
a case  where  it  is  difficult  to  collect  data 
to  a degree  sufficient  to  warrant  the  for- 
mulating of  a generalization  with  any 
pretence  to  scientific  weight  of  evidence. 
Having  directed  my  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion, I have  found  in  my  travels  that, 
whereas  the  non-English  travellers  I met 
would  only  comment  upon  more  striking 
and  uncommon  scenes,  and  would  gener- 
ally be  seeking  for  and  dwelling  upon  his- 
torical associations  or  features  of  human 
or  poetical  or  scientific  interest,  the  Eng- 
lish t rave  lid's  corresponding  to  them 
would  manifest  a more  penetrating  inter- 
est in  all  classes  of  scenery,  and  a more 
habitual  power  of  observing,  and  thus  of 
appreciating,  forms  themselves.  They 
seem  to  have  in  their  memory  a store  of 
lines  and  colors  and  trees  and  plants  and 
cloud  forms  and  days  of  various  qualities 
of  light  which  enable  them  to  differen- 
tiate more  intelligently  what  is  before 
their  eyes.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  more  educated  classes  of  English- 
men have  in  great  numbers  been  bred  and 
lived  in  the  country,  where  the  occupation 
in  the  garden,  and  especially  the  familiar 
frequent  accomplishment  of  water-color 
drawing,  where  the  walks  of  the  women 
and  the  field-sports  of  the  men,  have  en- 
couraged suchobservation.  Furthermore, 

the  fact  that  the  English  are  a travelling 
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nation  must  have  contributed  to  this 
power;  and  finally,  perhaps,  also  the  im- 
portance which  atmospheric  changes  have 
in  a country  where  they  are  as  frequent  as 
they  are  expected,  and  are  of  importance 
to  the  leisure  occupations  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  country,  may  have  directed  their 
attention  to  these  facts,  and  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a habit  and  to  the  growth  of  a 
faculty  which  could  be  utilized  in  a pure- 
ly artistic  spirit  without  any  further  inter- 
est of  personal  comfort  or  use. 

As  the  true  landscape-painter  has  given 
us  pleasure  in  the  new  harmonious  soul 
he  has  infused  into  the  nature  he  pre- 
sents by  his  truthfully  executed  compo- 
sition, and  has  added  a new  genus  of  pic- 
torial art  to  sacred,  mythical,  histori- 
cal, genre,  and  portrait  painting,  so  Rus- 
kin  has  insisted  upon  and  developed  a 
new  form  and  habit  of  observation  of  na- 
ture which  can  make  of  us  landscape- 
painters  for  the  nonce,  gaining  all  the 
delight  which  is  inherent  in  great  pic- 
tures themselves,  without  any  of  the 
painful  effort  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  these  works  by  the  brush  or  the  pencil. 
He  has  thereby  increased  our  capital  of 
ennobling  pleasures,  opening  out  to  us 
fields  of  delight  in  the  things  that  are  be- 
fore us,  without  diminishing  their  inher- 
ent virtue  or  utility,  and  without  thereby 
infringing  upon  the  possible  good  which 
our  neighbors  may  derive  from  them.  I 
feel  confident  that  whoever  has  read  the 
works  of  Ruskin  will  thereafter  approach 
nature  with  a new  faculty  of  apprecia- 
tion, will  have  his  attention  directed  to 
what  lie  before  passed  by  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  will  discover  what  before  was 
hidden,  and  that  even  those  who  pos- 
sessed this  habit  of  mind  before  will  have 
it  intensified  and  enlarged  by  the  guid- 
ance which  he  will  have  given  them. 
And  this  will  not  be  only  with  regard  to 
the  beauties  of  the  Alps  or  the  stormy 
sea,  but  they  will  be  able  to  extract  ele- 
vating pleasure  out  of  each  flower  that 
blooms  before  their  window  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  even  out  of  the  graceful  tracery- 
work  of  the  bare  branches  of  the  tree, 
deadened  by  the  cold  winter,  that  stands 
in  dreary  loneliness  at  the  back  of  their 
town  house  or  in  the  city  square.  And 
whether  it  be  bright  or  misty,  whether 
it  mean  sunshine  or  rain,  each  cloud  will 
become  to  them  a fountain  of  unselfish 
joy,  having  before  merely  been  the  source 
of  anxiety  or  anticipation. 
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“ It  is  a strange  thing,”  he  says,  “ how  little 
in  general  people  know  about  the  sky;  it  is 
the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  has  done 
more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for 
the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him 
and  teaching  him,  than  any  other  of  her 
works,  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we 
least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many  of 
her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material 
or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing 
of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of  their 
organization ; but  every  essential  purpose  of 
the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  answer- 
ed, if  once  iu  three  days  or  thereabouts  a 
great,  ugly,  black,  round  cloud  were  brought 
up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered, 
and  was  left  bine  again  till  next  time,  with 
perhaps  a film  of  morning  and  evening  mist 
for  dew.  And  instead  of  this  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature 
is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  pictnre  af- 
ter picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  princi- 
ples of  the  most  perfect  beauty  that  it  is  quite 
certain  it  is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for 
our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man,  wher- 
ever placed,  however  far  from  the  other 
sources  of  interest  or  beauty,  has  this  doing 
for  him  constantly.  The  noblest  scenes  of 
the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few ; 
it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live  always 
iu  the  midst  of  them,  he  injures  them  by  his 
presence,  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  he  al- 
ways with  them  ; but  the  sky  is  for  all ; bright 
as  it  is  it  is  not  ‘too  bright,  nor  good,  for  hu- 
man nature's  daily  food’;  it  is  fitted  iu  all  its 
functions  fertile  perpetual  comfort  and  exalt- 
ing of  the  heart,  for  the  soothing  it  and  puri- 
fying it  from  its  dross  and  dust.  Sometimes 
gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  awful, 
never  the  same  for  two  moments  together;  al- 
most human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual 
in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infinity, 
its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  ns  is  as  dis- 
tinct as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of 
blessing  to  what  is  mortal  or  essential.  And 
yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a 
subject  of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with 
our  auirn&l  sensations;  we  look  upon  all  by 
which  it  speaks  to  us  more  clearly  thau  to 
brutes,  upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the 
intention  of  the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  re- 
ceive more  from  the  covering  vault  than  the 
light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the 
weed  and  the  worm,  only  as  a succession  of 
meaningless  and  monotonous  accidents,  too 
common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a mo- 
ment of  watchfulness  or  a glance  of  admirar- 
tion.  If  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  or 
insipidity  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a last  re- 
source, which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak 
of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  another  it 
has  been  windy,  and  another  it  has  been  warm. 
Who  among  the  whole  chattering  crowd  can 
tell  one  of  the  forms  and  precipices  of  the 
chaiu  of  tall  white  mountaius  that  girded  tho 
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horizon  at  noon  yesterday?  Who  saw  the 
narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  6outh 
and  smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melt- 
ed and  mouldered  away  in  a dnst  of  blue  rain  ? 
Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when 
the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west 
wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ? 
All  has  passed  unregretted  as  unseen;  or  if 
the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  even  for  au  in- 
stant, it  is  only  by  what  is  gross  or  what  is 
extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad 
and  tierce  manifestations  of  the  elemental  en- 
ergies, not  in  the  clash  of  the  hail  nor  the 
drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest  char- 
acters of  the  sublime  are  developed.  God  is 
not  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in 
the  still  small  voice.  They  are  but  the  blunt 
and  the  low  faculties  of  our  nature  which  can 
only  be  addressed  through  lampblack  aud 
lightning.  It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  pas- 
sages of  unobtrusive  majesty,  the  dry  and  the 
calm  and  the  perpetual — that  which  must  be 
sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  under- 
stood— things  which  the  angels  work  out  for 
us  daily  and  yet  very  eternally,  which  are 
never  wanting  and  never  repeated,  which  are 
to  be  found  always,  yet  each  found  but  once ; 
it  is  through  these  that  the  lesson  is  chiefly 
taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty  given. 
These  are  what  the  artist  of  highest  aim  must 
study;  it  is  these  by  the  combination  of 
which  his  ideal  is  to  be  created;  these,  of 
which  so  little  notice  is  ordinarily  taken  by 
common  observers  that  I fully  believe,  little 
as  people  in  general  are  concerned  with  art, 
more  of  their  ideas  of  sky  are  derived  from 
pictures  than  from  reality,  and  that  if  wo 
could  examine  the  conception  formed  in  the 
minds  of  most  educated  persons  when  we  talk 
of  clouds,  it  would  frequently  be  found  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  blue  and  white  reminis- 
cences of  the  old  masters.” — Modern  Painters , 
Yol.  I.,  sec.  iii.,  cap.  i. 

Thus  it  is,  despite  the  didactic  strain  in- 
troduced here  and  elsewhere,  that  Ruskin 
can  make  non-painting  painters  of  every 
man  and  woman.  In  our  leisure  walks, 
as  well  as  in  proceeding  from  one  task  to 
another  through  fields,  and,  for  that,  even 
through  streets  (and  he  and  others  with 
him  would  devoutly  wish  that  the  hand  of 
man  would  give  more  opportunity  for  this 
pleasure  in  the  streets  of  towns),  man  can 
create  for  himself  these  pictures  within  his 
own  mind.  It  is  true,  it  can  only  give 
him  pleasure — except  so  far  as  he  will 
transmit  this  habit  to  those  about  him, 
and  be  a unit  of  what  may  be  formed  into 
a national  characteristic— still  it  does  not 
diminish  the  pleasure-giving  capacity  or 
use  of  what  has  thus  caused  him  delight, 
nor  does  he  thereby  interfere  with  the 
pleasureja^id  activity  of  his  neighbor. 
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All  this  concerns  the  purely  artistic 
attitude  of  mind  with  regard  to  nature. 
But  original  and  fundamental  as  may 
have  been  Ruskin’s  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  still  more  so  in  the  further  out- 
come of  this  line  of  thought,  in  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  he  has  made  the  beginning 
for  a quite  new  sphere  of  mental  disci- 
pline—a sphere  that  lies,  as  I have  before 
said,  on  the  border  line  between  art  and 
science,  overlapping  into  both.  For  want 
of  a better  term,  I should  call  this  Phe- 
nomenology of  Nature.  The  main  drift 
and  character  of  this  observation  is  per- 
haps artistic;  yet  it  is  also  markedly  cog- 
nitive and  wittingly  systematic,  aud  thus 
within  the  range  of  science.  It  differs 
from  science  not  only  in  that  it  has  the 
essential  attribute  of  producing  esthetic 
pleasure,  but  especially  in  that  it  is  con- 
cerned, above  all  things,  with  the  actual 
appearance  and  form  of  what  presents  it- 
self to  man’s  perceptive  faculties  as  he 
uses  them  in  ordinary  life,  unaided  by  the 
mechanical  devices  which  are  to  strength- 
en them  beyond  their  ordinary  capacity, 
such  as  the  microscope  and  telescope  (and, 
for  that, even  instantaneous  photography), 
and  in  not  making  his  perception  ancil- 
lary and  subservient  to  the  primarily  sci- 
entific aims  of  discovering  laws  and  con- 
trolling causality.  It  is  thus  not  Noou- 
menology,  but  Phainomenology ; and  if  it 
should  advance  to  the  establishment  and 
recognition  of  “laws,”  these  laws, or  rath- 
er the  generalization  from  individual  ex- 
periences and  the  recognition  of  constan- 
cy within  multiplicity  and  variety,  will 
always  be  essentially  concerned  with  the 
form  and  appearance  as  such,  and  not  in 
any  way  primarily  with  the  process  of 
origin,  growth, and  development.  Ruskin, 
as  far  as  his  work  in  this  sphere  is  con- 
cerned, would  consider  the  nature  of  the 
configuration  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the 
relation  between  the  valley  and  the  moun- 
tain and  the  plain  and  the  shore,  endea- 
voring to  discover  what  is  constant  with- 
in its  manifoldness  with  regard  to  its  form 
and  appearance  as  such,  not  as  the  geolo- 
gist would,  whose  chief  attention  must  be 
directed  toward  the  apprehension  of  the 
causes  which  underlie  changes.  And 
wherever  Ruskin  lias  unwittingly  desert- 
ed this  chief  vocation  to  which  his  genius 
lias  called  him  for  the  world’s  good,  and 
has  confused  the  clearness  of  his  own  new 
attitude  of  mind  by  the  feeble  interfillet- 

ing  of  that  of  the  geologist  and  the  man 
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of  science  in  general,  he  has  tarnished  his 
own  pure  metal,  and  has  desecrated  the 
shrine  of  true  science,  and  he  has  created 
an  artificial  antithesis  between  his  own 
view  of  things  and  that  of  the  professed 
and  conscientious  man  of  science,  which 
has  lowered  the  sphere  of  each  in  the  eyes 
of  the  followers  of  either.  So  also  Rus- 
kin  can  examine  the  form  and  color  of 
rocks  and  stones,  and  can  dwell  upon 
their  constancy,  without  in  the  least  be- 
ing a mineralogist,  nor  deserving  censure 
when  judged  as  such,  in  spite  of  his  own 
deeds  to  deserve  it;  and  so  with  regard  to 
plants,  animals,  and  man,  without  being  a 
scientific  botanist  or  biologist  or  an  an- 
thropologist. 

And  as  regards  the  sky,  he  turns  his 
and  our  observation  to  its  phenomena, 
not  as  the  physicist  nor  as  the  meteor- 
ologist would  do,  not  to  prognosticate 
fine  or  fair  weather,  or  to  record  the 
causes  of  its  changes,  nor  to  rob  the  uni- 
verse of  the  secret  of  its  unseen  funda- 
mental laws  of  motion,  not  to  deal  with 
atoms  and  molecules;  but  to  discover,  if 
such  there  be,  the  laws  of  harmony  and 
of  continuousness  in  the  changes  of  its 
form  as  such,  and  carefully  to  use  in  all 
this,  if  it  be  fitting  to  do  so,  the  knowledge 
which  science  gives  from  its  own  deeply 
moral  point  of  view. 

I am  not  justified,  from  lack  of  sufficient 
observation  on  my  own  part,  to  estimate 
critically  the  exact  degree  in  which  in  ev- 
ery instance  Ruskin’s  observations  in  this 
respect  are  thorough  and  careful ; and 
from  the  general  tenor  of  much  of  his 
reasoning  in  other  spheres,  I cannot  help 
fearing  that  he  may  at  times  have  been 
carried  away  in  his  recording  of  general 
phenomena,  for  the  perception  of  which 
he  undoubtedly  has  such  exceptionally 
favorable  predisposition.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  so  much  is  clear  to  me,  that  he  has 
pointed  out  to  the  observer  a fertile  field 
of  inquiry  of  a new  order  and  a new  de- 
partment of  knowledge;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  in  the  future,  those  whose 
pursuits  lie  absolutely  in  the  spheres  of 
science,  yet  who  thus  have  exceptional 
material  opportunities  for  observation, 
such  as  geologists,  biologists,  and  still 
more  the  workers  of  our  meteorological 
stations,  should  not  take  up  and  follow 
out  this  class  of  observation  in  the  main 
spirit  of  Ruskin.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
division  of  the  clouds  into  their  three  re- 
gions of  the  sky,  the  upper  region  of  the 
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cirrus,  the  central  region  of  the  stratus, 
the  lower  region  of  the  rain  cloud,  and 
his  classification  of  their  distinctive  forms 
and  colors,  and  their  movement  and 
change  as  he  beautifully  describes  them 
in  section  iii.  of  the  first  volume  of  Modern 
Painters , which  will  fully  exemplify  what 
I here  mean.  His  work  in  this  depart- 
ment alone  will  secure  for  him  a position 
in  the  company  of  the  world’s  great  ben- 
efactors which  will  have  vitality  to  out- 
live and  outlast  all  the  shortcomings 
which  block  his  way  to  the  gates  of  unre- 
served approbation  and  acceptance;  and 
the  sooner  we  can  dissipate  the  dross  of 
his  failings  from  the  gold  of  his  virtues, 
the  sooner  will  the  world  realize  its  own 
gain.  And  it  is  thus  even  in  this  sphere 
of  his  greatest  work  that  I must  again 
point  to  a limitation,  again  consisting  in 
the  inopportune  introduction  of  his  reli- 
gious and  didactic  bias,  which  darkens  the 
lucidity  of  his  observation,  and  often 
counteracts  the  good  effects  his  teaching 
would  otherwise  have.  I have  before 
pointed  to  the  good  which  every  reader  of 
Ruskin  must  derive  from  his  works  in 
having  his  eyes  turned  toward  a fuller 
appreciation  of  nature.  But  I cannot 
help  feeling  the  danger  which  his  rapid 
and  lawless  incursions  into  the  proviuce 
of  science  may  have  in  encouraging  that 
great  vice  of  the  general  public,  namely, 
dilettanteism  in  the  study  of  the  phenom- 
enology of  nature.  I cannot  help  feeling 
also  that  much  good  as  may  be  done  to 
children  in  producing  in  them  the  love 
and  faculty  of  observing,  and  in  reading 
to  them  selected  passages  from  his  works 
(among  which  I should  carefully  avoid 
all  those  that  have  the  morbidly  didactic 
tone  in  his  books  for  children  and  girls), 
one  must  guard  against  the  danger  of 
blunting  their  faculty  for  and  reverence 
of  accurate  truthfulness,  in  mixing  up 
fancy  with  systematic  truth,  as  is  done, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  flowers  in  his 
Proserpina . An  undisguised  fairy  tale 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a botanical  primer, 
or,  still  better,  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic companion  in  the  garden  and  in 
country  walks,  on  the  other,  would  avoid 
the  danger  I apprehend.  But  with  these 
reservations,  which  I have  thought  it  right 
to  make,  this  portion  of  his  work  remains 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  its  value  is  in- 
creased by  the  opportunities  it  has  afford- 
ed him  for  the  production  of  those  works 
of  literary  power  seen  at  its  fullest  height 
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in  his  treatment  of  nature  as  a writer  and 
prose  poet. 

III. — Ru8kin  as  a Writer  and  Prose 
Poet . — It  may  be  felt  by  superficial  read- 
ers of  bis  works  that  his  power  of  diction 
and  unsurpassed  command  over  words  and 
their  musical  quality  has  been  used  at  the 
expense  of  his  power  of  describing  with  ac- 
curacy. Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing and  admirable  qualities  of  his  best 
passages  that,  with  all  their  alliteration 
and  the  harmony  of  sound  which  per- 
vades his  ordered  array,  the  description  is 
most  minute  and  accurate;  and  no  better 
words,  no  words  encircling  and  penetrat- 
ing the  meaning  of  things  more  fully  and 
promptly,  could  have  been  chosen.  We 
are  inclined  to  approach  such  passages 
with  the  primary  doubt  that  they  are  too 
good  to  be  true,  that  they  are  too  fine  in 
form,  too  much  adorned  and  bedecked,  to 
serve  the  hard  every-day  use  of  adequate 
transmission  of  meaning.  Yet  if  we  com- 
pare any  one  thing  we  know  familiarly 
with  Ruskin's  description  of  it,  if  we  at- 
tempt beforehand  to  transcribe  it  into 
sober  accurate  words,  devoid  of  form  and 
rhythm,  and  then  compare  our  own  de- 
scription with  that  of  Ruskin,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  respective  adequacy 
of  transmission  of  meaning,  we  shall  find 
that  Ruskin’s  description,  in  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  form,  has  also  a more  .ex- 
haustive enumeration  of  attributes,  and  a 
better  selection  of  the  features  that  give 
distinctive  essence  to  the  thing  described. 
In  the  range  of  all  his  writings  I can 
hardly  think  of  a more  illustrative  pas- 
sage than  one,  published  quite  recently  in 
his  Prceterita , describing  the  Rhone: 

“For  all  other  rivers  there  is  a snrface,  and 
an  nmlerueatb,  and  a vaguely  displeasing  idea 
of  the  bottom.  But  the  Rhone  flows  like  one 
lambent  jewel  ; its  surface  is  nowhere,  its  ethe- 
real self  is  everywhere,  the  iridescent  rush  and 
translucent  strength  of  it,  blue  to  the  shore 
and  radiant  to  the  depth. 

“Fifteen  feet  thick,  of  not  flowing  but  fly- 
ing water ; not  water,  neither —melted  glacier, 
rather,  one  should  call  it.  The  force  of  the 
ice  is  with  it,  and  the  wreathing  of  the  clouds, 
the  gladness  of  the  sky,  and  the  continuance 
of  Time. 

“Waves  of  clear  sea  are,  indeed,  lovely  to 
watch,  but  they  are  always  coming  or  gone, 
never  in  a taken  shape  to  he  seen  for  a second. 
Bat  here  whs  one  mighty  wave  that  was  always 
itself,  and  every  fluted  swirl  of  it  constaut  as 
the  wreathing  of  a shell.  No  wasting  away 
of  the  fall^u  foam,  ro  pause  for  gathering  of 
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power,  no  hopeless  ebb  of  disconraged  recoil ; 
but  alike  through  bright  day  and  lnlling  night, 
the  never-pausing  plnnge,  and  never-fading 
flash,  and  never-hushing  whisper,  and  while 
the  sun  was  up,  the  ever-answering  glow  of 
unearthly  aquamarine,  ultramarine,  violet  blue, 
gentian  bine,  peacock  blue,  river-of- paradise 
blue,  glass  of  a painted  window  melted  in  the 
sun,  and  the  witch  of  the  Alps  flinging  the 
spun  tresses  of  it  forever  from  her  snow. 

“The  innocent  way,  too,  in  which  the  river 
used  to  stop  to  look  into  every  little  corner. 
Great  torrents  always  seem  angry,  and  great 
rivers  too  often  sullen  ; but  there  is  no  anger, 
no  disdain,  in  the  Rhone.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
mountain  stream  was  in  mere  bliss  at  recover- 
ing itself  again  out  of  the  lake  sleep,  and  raced 
because  it  rejoiced  in  racing,  fain  yet  to  return 
and  stay.  There  were  pieces  of  wave  that 
danced  all  day  as  if  Perdita  were  looking  on 
to  learu  ; there  were  little  streams  that  skipped 
like  lambs  and  leaped  like  chamois ; there  were 
pools  that  shook  the  sunshine  all  through 
them,  and  were  rippled  in  layers  of  overlaid 
ripples,  like  crystal  sand;  there  were  currents 
that  twisted  the  light  into  golden  braids,  and 
inlaid  the  threads  with  turquoise  enamel ; 
there  were  strips  of  stream  that  had  certainly 
above  the  lake  been  mill-streams,  and  were 
looking  busily  for  mills  to  turn  again  ; there 
were  shoots  of  stream  that  had  once  shot  fear- 
fully into  the  air,  and  now  sprang  up  again 
laughing  that  they  had  only  fallen  a foot  or 
two  : and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  gay  glittering 
and  eddied  lingering,  the  noble  hearing  by  of 
the  midmost  depth,  so  mighty,  yet  so  terrorless 
and  harmless,  with  its  swallows  skimming  in- 
stead of  petrels,  and  the  dear  old  decrepit  town 
as  safe  in  the  embracing  sweep  of  it  as  if  it 
were  set  in  a brooch  of  sapphire.” 

Critics  of  the  stereotyped  order  may 
doubt  whether  such  lyrical  prose  is  at  all 
justifiable,  or  whether  alliteration  is  not 
a blemish  in  prose  writing.  They  may 
measure  with  their  joiner  s rod  and  weigh 
in  their  chemist's  scale;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  so  far  as  written  words  have 
a justification,  their  sound  and  sequence 
have  or  ought  to  have  a function  in  con- 
veying adequately  the  meaning,  as  much 
as  their  immediate  grammatical  symbol- 
ism. 

Lessing,  in  his  fundamental,  though 
somewhat  narrow,  work  on  criticism, 
Laokoon , in  which  he  defines  the  prov- 
ince of  the  various  arts,  especially  paint- 
ing and  poetry,  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  chief  distinctive  means  of  expression 
of  the  various  arts,  which  necessarily  de- 
fine and  modify  their  different  provinces. 
Painting  and  sculpture  find  expression  bv 
means  of  material  form  and  color,  litera- 
ture and  poetry  by  means  of  words.  The 
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pictorial  and  plastic  arts  are  the  arts  of 
space-continuity,  and  thus  differ  essential- 
ly from  the  literary  arts,  which  deal  with 
time-succession,  in  which  words  are  read 
and  heal’d.  Whereas  the  chief  character- 
istic of  pictorial  art  in  its  description  is 
the  harmony  of  things  as  they  actually 
coexist  at  any  given  time,  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  description  in  words  is  succes- 
sion, and  this  succession  can  only  inad- 
equately reproduce  the  complete  impres- 
sion of  actual  coexistence.  Lessing  thus 
maintains  that,  in  conformity  with  this 
essential  nature  of  word  description,  the 
best  and  most  successful  endeavors  must 
correspond  to  it;  and  whereas  sculpture 
and  painting  are  not  most  adapted  to  the 
rendering  of  movement  and  action,  and 
can  only  attain  this  by  the  most  expressive 
and  life-suggesting  moments  of  repose, 
poetic  description  is  not  best  adapted,  on 
its  side,  to  the  conveyance  of  images  the 
essence  of  which  is  the  complete  unity  of 
their  parts  in  the  repose  of  each  moment. 
When  poetry  does  attempt  to  describe 
things  in  repose,  it  does  it  best  by  means 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the 
body  or  scene,  and  the  interrelation  of 
their  parts  in  movement  and  action.  He 
is  no  doubt  right  when  he  considers  the 
dramatic  form  of  description  most  natu- 
rally adapted  to  literature;  but  he  appears 
to  me  to  overshoot  the  mark  in  too  em- 
phatically excluding  the  enumeration  of 
the  individual  features  of  the  object  de- 
scribed, which  can  be  done  in  a really  lit- 
erary and  poetic  manner.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  habit  of  looking  upon  paint- 
ings has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  given  a pic- 
torial faculty  to  our  mind  as  a whole,  and 
that  modern  man,  without  an  effort,  can 
reconstruct  into  a new  picture  of  the  inner 
eye  the  detached  portions  of  the  image 
which  are  transmitted  to  him  through 
the  ear,  provided  there  is  added  anoth- 
er sensuous  vehicle,  tending  toward  this 
solidification,  and  directly  producing  uni- 
ty in  his  general  mood,  in  the  color  of 
which  the  disjointed  sound  units  will 
naturally  be  united.  This  accompanying 
sensuous  element  I should  characterize  in 
one  word  as  the  lyrical  factor,  whether  in 
poetry  or  prose.  It  is  this  element  which 
supplies  the  requisite  insisted  upon  by 
Lessing  in  his  “dramatic  character  of 
word  description”  when  he  points  out 
that  we  are,  for  instance,  more  likely  to 
receive  an  adequate  impression  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a man  if,  as  poetry  can  best 
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do,  the  impression  which  his  person  and 
his  actions  make  upon  others  is  given, 
rather  than  the  enumeration  of  his  indi- 
vidual features,  such  as  the  color  of  his 
eyes,  the  shape  of  his  nose,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  his  figure.  In  this  dramatic 
form  of  description  the  element  of  sym- 
pathy is  called  into  play,  which  produces 
definite  moods  in  us,  and  sensualizes  and 
solidifies  the  vague  units  of  sounds  in  time 
and  succession  into  the  actual  consistency 
of  an  image.  Now  I hold  that  with  re- 
gard to  scenes  in  nature  in  especial  this 
sympathetic  chord  of  inner  mood  (Stim- 
mung)  is  supplied  by  that  element  of 
sound  in  which  the  quality  of  the  word 
and  the  expressive  harmony  of  the  con- 
text, together  with  general  rhythm  and 
structure  directly,  sensuously  (like  a mu- 
sical accompaniment),  create  a sympa- 
thetic mood,  which  lasts  through  the  suc- 
cession of  time  in  which  the  description  is 
read  or  heard,  and  gives  its  bodily  unity 
and  tangibility  to  each  word -unit  that 
would  otherwise  die  the  moment  its  actual 
sound  is  ended.  I think  that  one  of  the 
model  instances  of  the  poetic  power  in 
description  of  nature  with  all  these  ele- 
ments combined  is  contained  in  the  short 
yet  powerful  description  of  Moldavian 
scenery  in  the  opening  of  Browning’s 
“Flight  of  the  Duchess.”  Ruskin  in  his 
best  descriptions  of  nature  does  also  use 
movement  as  the  central  energy  of  his 
descriptive  motive.  Clouds  are  not  mere- 
ly square  or  round  or  multiform,  but  they 
move,  swing,  sweep,  or  hang  to  and  in 
their  various  shapes ; their  colors  are 
growing  or  fading  in  intensity,  or  assert- 
ing some  relation  to  one  another;  nay, 
even  the  shape  of  each  rock  and  stone  and 
leaf  and  twig  is  described  in  the  varied 
motion  of  its  lines.  He  also  appeals  to 
dramatic  sympathy  in  recalling  the  an- 
alogies of  human  or  animal  life.  But 
above  all  lie  has  succeeded  in  breaking 
into  Lessing’s  forbidden  boundaries  of 
enumeration,  because  his  progressive  ac- 
count is  fixed  and  chained  into  unity  and 
harmony  by  this  lyrical  character  of  his 
prose.  Take,  for  instance,  his  poetic  ren- 
dering of  Turner’s  picture  of  Babylon, 
and  in  this  accurate  enumeration  we  feel 
that  there  is  a justifiable  and  adequate 
transliteration  of  the  details  of  a scene. 

“Ten  miles  away,  down  the  Euphrates, 
where  it  gleams  last  along  the  plain,  he  gives 
us  a drift  of  dark  elongated  vapor,  melted  be- 
neath into  a dim  haze  which  embraces  the 
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hills  on  the  horizon.  It  is  exhausted  with  its 
own  motion,  and  broken  by  the  wind  in  its 
own  body  into  numberless  groups  of  billowy 
and  tossing  fragments,  which,  beaten  by  the 
weight  of  storm  down  to  earth,  are  just  lifting 
themselves  again  on  wearied  wings,  and  per- 
ishing in  the  effort.  Above  these,  and  far  be- 
yond them,  the  eye  goes  back  to  a broad  sea 
of  white  illuminated  mist,  or  rather  cloud  melt- 
ed into  rain,  and  absorbed  again  before  that 
rain  has  fallen,  but  penetrated  throughout, 
whether  it  be  vapor  or  whether  it  be  dew, 
with  soft  sunshine  turning  it  as  white  as  snow. 
Gradually,  as  it  rises,  the  rainy  fusion  ceases; 
you  cannot  tell  where  the  film  of  blue  on  the 
left  begins — but  it  is  deepening,  deepening  still 
— and  the  cloud,  with  its  edge  first  invisible, 
then  all  but  imaginary,  then  just  felt  when 
the  eye  is  not  fixed  on  it  and  lost  when  it  is, 
at  last  rises  keen  from  excessive  distance,  but 
soft  and  mantling  in  its  body  as  a swan’s 
bosom  fretted  by  faint  wind,  heaving  fitfully 
against  the  delicate  deep  blue,  with  white 
waves,  whose  forms  are  traced  by  the  pale 
lines  of  opalescent  shadow,  shade  only  because 
the  light  is  within  it  and  not  upon  it,  and 
which  break  with  their  own  swiftness  into 
a driven  line  of  level  spray,  winnowed  into 
threads  by  the  wind,  and  flung  before  the  fol- 
lowing vapor  like  those  swift  shafts  of  arrowy 
water  which  a great  cataract  shoots  into  the 
air  beside  it,  trying  to  find  the  earth.  Beyond 
these,  again,  rises  a colossal  mountain  of  gray 
cumulus,  through  whose  shadowed  sides  the 
sunbeams  penetrate  in  dim,  sloping,  rain-like 
shafts,  and  over  which  they  fall  in  a broad 
burst  of  streaming  light,  sinking  to  the  earth, 
and  showing  through  their  own  visible  ra- 
diance the  three  successive  ranges  of  hills 
which  connect  its  desolate  plain  with  space. 
Above,  the  edgy  summit  of  the  cumulus,  bro- 
ken into  fragments,  recedes  into  the  sky,  which 
is  peopled  in  its  serenity  with  quiet  multitudes 
of  the  white,  soft,  silent  cirrus,  and  under  these 
again  drift  near  the  zenith  disturbed  and  im- 
patient shadows  of  a darker  spirit,  seeking  rest 
and  fiuding  none.”  — Modern  Painters , Vol.  I., 
cap.  iii.,  sec.  16. 

No  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  such  a de- 
scription depends  to  a great  extent  upon 
the  movement  which  he  puts  into  every 
part  .of  his  description;  but  besides  that, 
the  whole  is  transferred  from  lifeless 
enumeration  to  a vivid  image  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  because  of  the 
assistance  of  that  lyrical  element  in 
which  the  quality  of  the  words,  such  as, 
“drift  of  dark  elongated  vapor,”  “billowy 
and  tossing  fragments,”  “film  of  blue,” 
“keen  from  excessive  distance,”  “swan’s 
bosom  fretted  by  faint  wind,”  “broad 
burst  of  streaming  light,”  “quiet  multi- 
tudes of  the  white,  soft,  silent  cirrus,” 
gives  sensuous  consistency  to  the  mo- 
ver. lucxfcit, -35 


mentary  sound -suggestion  of  a word. 
Further,  the  very  succession  of  sounds 
themselves  is  used  to  evoke  actual  emo- 
tional sympathy  in  the  hearer  with  un- 
emotional nature;  so  that  when  after  the 
rain  the  rainy  fusion  melts  into  blue,  and 
he  introduces  the  parenthetical  phrases 
telling  us  of  its  “deepening,  deepening 
still,”  this  repetition  causes  the  reader,  by 
the  effort  of  catching  the  same  sound 
twice  over,  to  experience  an  inner  process 
corresponding  to  the  gradual  gradation  in 
the  tone  and  color  which  Turner  gives 
at  once  in  material  presence.  Further- 
more, the  general  rise  and  fall  and  cadence 
of  the  rhythm  help  in  the  same  way  to 
express  sensuously  what  the  words  them- 
selves could  only  give  in  their  inadequate 
disjointed  manner;  as  when,  in  the  sen- 
tence with  regard  to  the  background  be- 
ginning, “Above  these  and  far  beyond 
them,”  the  first  two-thirds  move  upward 
in  a stronger  impetus,  suggesting  the 
varied  restlessness  in  line  and  color  of 
rain  clouds,  the  movement  is,  as  it  were, 
turned  downward  again  toward  repose, 
and  conciliated  in  the  rhythm  of  the  end- 
ing parts  of  the  period  beginning,  “but 
penetrated  throughout”;  and  this  down- 
ward movement  or  lower  notes  that  com- 
plete the  whole  of  this  description  har- 
monize with  the  final  image  of  the  “dark- 
er spirit  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.” 
If  one  were  further  to  analyze  passages 
like  this,  one  would  find  that  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
rhythm,  and  the  composition  of  these  con- 
tinuous waves  of  sound,  they  correspond 
to  and  enforce  the  definite  meaning  and 
import  of  the  thoughts  and  scenes  con- 
veyed. 

Yet,  in  my  opinion,  in  no  passage  has 
he  succeeded  so  completely  in  giving  ar- 
tistic organization  and  life  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  as  such,  as  in  his  description 
of  the  sky’s  history  during  one  day,  view- 
ed from  the  Alps. 

“Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  moun- 
tain at  daybreak,  when  the  night  mists  first 
rise  from  off  the  plains,  and  watch  their  white 
and  lake-like  fields  as  they  float  in  level  bays 
and  winding  gulfs  about  the  islanded  summits 
of  the  lower  hills,  untouched  yet  by  more  tliau 
dawn,  colder  and  more  quiet  than  a windless 
sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight;  watch  when 
the  first  sunbeam  is  sent  upon  the  silver  chan- 
nels, how  the  foam  of  their  undulating  surface 
parts  and  passes  away;  and  down  under  their 
depths  the  glittering  city  and  green  pasture 
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winding  rivers,  the  flakes  of  light  falling 
every  moment  faster  and  broader  among  the 
starry  spires  as  the  wreathed  surges  break 
and  vanish  above  them,  and  the  confused 
crests  and  ridges  of  the  dark  hills  shorten  their 
gray  shadows  upon  the  plain.  Wait  a little 
longer  and  you  shall  see  those  scattered  mists 
rallying  in  the  ravines,  and  floating  up  toward 
you  along  the  winding  valleys,  till  they  couch 
in  quiet  masses,  iridescent  with  the  morning 
light,  upon  the  broad  breasts  of  the  higher 
hills,  whose  leagues  of  massy  undulation  will 
melt  back  and  back  into  that  robe  of  material 
light,  until  they  fade  away,  lost  in  its  lustre, 
to  appear  again  above,  in  the  serene  heaven, 
like  a wild,  bright,  impossible  dream,  founda- 
tionless and  inaccessible,  their  very  bases  van- 
ishing in  the  unsubstantial  and  mocking  blue 
of  the  deep  lake  below'.  Wait  yet  a little 
longer  and  you  shall  see  those  mists  gather 
themselves  into  white  towers,  and  stand  like 
fortresses  along  the  promontories,  massy  and 
motionless,  only  piled  with  every  instant  high- 
er and  higher  into  the  sky,  and  casting  longer 
shadows  athwart  the  rocks;  and  out  of  the 
pale  blue  of  the  horizon  you  will  see  forming 
and  advancing  a troop  of  narrow,  dark,  pointed 
vapors,  which  will  cover  the  sky,  inch  by  inch, 
with  their  gray  net-work,  and  take  the  light 
off  the  landscape  with  an  eclipse  which  will 
stop  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  motion 
of  the  leaves  together;  and  then  you  will  see 
horizontal  bars  of  black  shadow'  forming  under 
them,  and  lurid  wreaths  create  themselves,  you 
know  not  bow,  along  the  shoulders  of  the  hills ; 
you  never  see  them  form,  but  when  you  look 
back  to  a place  which  was  clear  au  instant 
ago,  there  is  a cloud  on  it,  hanging  by  the  pre- 
cipices, as  a hawk  pauses  over  his  prey.  And 
then  yon  will  hear  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
aw  akened  wind,  and  you  will  see  those  watch- 
towers  of  vapor  swept  away  from  their  founda- 
tions, and  waving  curtains  of  opaque  rain  let 
down  to  the  valleys,  swinging  from  the  burden- 
ed clouds  in  black  bending  fringes,  or  pacing 
in  pale  columns  along  the  lake  level,  grazing 
its  surface  into  foam  as  they  go.  Ami  then  as 
the  sun  sinks  you  shall  see  the  storm  drift  for 
an  instant  from  off  the  hills,  leaving  their 
broad  sides  smoking,  and  loaded  yet  with 
snow-white,  torn,  steam-like  rays  of  capricious 
vapor,  now'  gone,  now  gathered  again,  while 
the  smouldering  sun,  seeming  not  far  away, 
but  burning  like  a red-hot  ball  beside  you,  and 
as  if  you  could  reach  it,  plunges  through  the 
rushing  wind  and  rolling  cloud  with  headlong 
fall,  as  if  it  meant  to  rise  no  more,  dyeing  all 
the  air  about  it  with  blood.  And  then  you 
shall  hear  the  fainting  tempest  die  in  the  hol- 
low' of  the  night,  and  you  shall  see  a green  halo 
kindling  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hills, 
brighter,  brighter  yet,  till  the  large  white  cir- 
cle of  the  slow  moon  is  lifted  up  among  the 
barred  clouds,  step  by  step,  line  by  line;  star 
after  star  she  quenches  with  her  kindling 
light,  settiug^in  their  stead  an  army  of  pale, 
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penetrable,  fleecy  wreaths  in  the  heaven,  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  which  move  togeth- 
er, hand,  in  hand,  company  by  company,  troop 
by  troop,  so  measured  in  their  unity  of  motion 
that  the  whole  heaven  seems  to  roll  with 
them,  and  the  earth  to  reel  under  them.  And 
then  wait  yet  for  one  hour,  until  the  east  again 
becomes  purple,  and  the  heaving  mountains, 
rolling  against  it  in  darkness  like  waves  of  a 
wild  sea,  are  drowned  one  by  one  in  the  glory 
of  its  burning ; watch  the  white  glaciers  blaze 
in  their  winding  paths  about  the  mountains, 
like  mighty  serpents  with  scales  of  tire ; watch 
the  columnar  peaks  of  solitary  snow,  kindling 
downward,  chasm  by  chasm,  each  in  itself  a 
new  morning ; their  long  avalanches  cast 
down  in  keen  streanm  brighter  than  the  light- 
ning, sending  each  its  tribute  of  driven  snow- 
like  altar  smoke  up  to  heaven  ; the  rose-light 
of  their  silent  domes  flushing  that  heaven 
about  them  or  above  -them,  piercing  with 
purer  light  through  its  purple  lines  of  lifted 
cloud,  casting  a new  glory  on  every  wreath  as 
it  passes  by,  until  the  whole  heaven — one 
scarlet  canopy — is  interwoven  with  a roof  of 
waving  flame,  and  tossing,  vault  beyond  vault, 
as  with  the  drifted  wings  of  many  companies 
of  angels ; and  then,  when  you  can  look  no 
more  for  gladness,  and  when  yon  are  bowed 
down  with  fear  and  love  of  the  Maker  and  Doer 
of  all  this,  tell  me  who  has  best  delivered 
this  His  message  unto  men !” — Modern  Paint- 
ers, Vol.  I.,  end  of  cap.  iv. 

Ruskin  as  a writer  of  English  stands 
unrivalled,  except  perhaps  by  Shelley,  for 
the  completeness  and  wealth  of  his  vo- 
cabulary (which  we  must  marvel  at  still 
more  when  we  are  told  by  him  in  his 
Prceterita  that  he  always  wrote  easily, 
without  any  struggle),  and  for  his  feeling 
for  the  quality  of  words.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  sometimes  chooses  to  give 
paradoxical  significance  and  restricted  de- 
notations  of  his  own  to  ordinary  words, 
especially  in  his  more  sober  and  theoreti- 
cal expositions,  as  when,  in  chapter  iii.  of 
Vol.  I.,  Modern  Painters , he  calls  the 
words  mystery  and  inadequacy  elements 
of  power,  or  uses  the  wrord  particular 
w'here  he  means  essential;  or  speaks  of 
historical  truths  where  he  means  essential 
truths,  or  defines  excellent  or  pretty  or 
any  other  ordinary  term  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  But  these  irritating  con- 
fusions, which  also  apply  to  the  titles  of 
his  books,  generally  occur  in  his  more 
scientific  disquisitions,  where,  it  is  true, 
they  do  incalculable  harm  in  misleading 
him  as  well  as  his  readers;  and  I feel  cer- 
tain that  the  use  that  he  makes  of  the 
word  imperfection  or  particular  and 
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fallacies  into  which  he  has  been  led  and 
leads  others.  But  where  he  is  purely  de- 
scriptive this  does  not  happen  to  the  same 
degree. 

Within  the  variety  of  rhythmical 
changes  which  he  introduces  in  harmony 
with  the  meaning  he  conveys,  there  is  one 
general  rhythm  peculiarly  his  own  ; it 
has,  if  I may  so  say,  a gentle  undulating 
character,  swelling  gradually  to  a point 
of  general  position,  and  then  dying  away 
into  what  almost  appears  a minor  key  in 
a negative  limitation,  with  which  minor 
key  his  periods  generally  end.  That 
there  is  such  a general  character  to  the 
rhythm  of  his  writings  can  here  be  illus- 
trated by  comparing  in  this  respect  parts 
of  the  passage,  from  which  I have  quoted, 
on  the  open  sky  with  some  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rhone.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  their  rhythmical 
arrangement,  the  passage  on  the  Rhone 
beginning,  “For  all  other  rivers  there  is 
a surface,’1  etc.,  and  then  its  limitation 
down  to  “radiant  to  the  depth,”  with  the 
passage  on  the  sky  beginning  with,  “The 
noblest  scenes  of  the  earth,11  and  ending 
with  “purifying  it  from  its  dross  and 
dust.”  Compare,  again,  this  last  passage, 
from  its  beginning  down  to  “what  is 
mortal  or  essential,”  with  another  para- 
graph in  the  Rhone  description  begin- 
ning with  “Waves  of  clear  sea  are,”  and 
ending  with  “forever  from  her  snow,” 
and  I am  sure  my  meaning  will  be  clear. 
This  beautiful  rise  and  fall  of  cadence  is 
probably  due  to  his  early  and  constant 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the 
rhythmical  responsion  in  the  Psalms; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  feeling  for 
words  and  much  of  his  grand  style  origi- 
nally flowed  from  the  same  source.  He 
is  often  quite  biblical  in  the  character  of 
his  diction,  especially  when  he  is  preach- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  the  passage  from 
paragraph  5 to  8 in  the  chapter  on  the 
Theoretic  Faculty  in  the  second  volume 
of  Modem  Painters , where  he  inveighs 
against  “the  vinedressers  and  husband- 
men who  love  the  corn  they  grind  and 
the  grapes  they  crush  better  than  the 
gardens  of  the  angels  upon  the  slopes  of 
Eden  ; hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  who  think  that  the  wood  they  hew 
and  the  water  they  draw  are  better  than 
the  pine  forests  that  cover  the  mountains 
like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the 
great  rivers  that  move  like  His  eternity,” 
etc.  No^doubt  he  owes  much  of  the  beau- 
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ty  of  his  style  to  his  early  Bible-read ing, 
and  we  feel  its  powerful  influence  espe- 
cially where  he  is  solemn  or  divinely  sim- 
ple in  his  description.  Even  his  simpli- 
city is  thus  biblical  and  weighty.  But  its 
influence  has  not  always  been  for  the 
good ; for  it  has  sometimes  counteracted 
clearness  and  sobriety  of  diction  in  ordi- 
nary language,  and  in  its  quasi-archaic 
character  it  is  not  really  simple  in  the 
modern  sense,  though  it  be  simple  in  its 
primitive  weightiness.  And  often  when 
he  means  to  be  sober  and  analytical,  his 
mood  becomes  exalted,  and  is  carried  to 
a high  pitch,  leading  to  a diction  that  is 
too  strongly  lyrical  and  antithetical,  when 
he  ought  to  be  merely  simple,  lucid,  and 
sober.  His  apparent  sobriety  is  then  al- 
most ironical  sobriety,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  trembling  wTith  sustained  emotion. 
This  habit  is  not  conducive  to  the  best 
work  when  he  means  to  be  purely  theo- 
retical. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pas- 
sages of  powerful  sober  antithesis,  such 
as  we  find  in  his  warning  to  young  ar- 
tists against  brilliancy  of  execution  or  ef- 
forts at  invention  in  the  20th  paragraph 
of  chapter  iii.,  section  6,  Part  II.,  of  Mod- 
ern Painters;  and  here  also  he  mani- 
fests his  power  of  epigram,  which  the 
more  diffuse  character  of  his  writings 
would  not  lead  us  to  expect.  But  when 
he  does  indulge  in  aphorisms  they  are 
very  good,  as,  for  instance,  his  epigram- 
matic definition  of  symmetry  as  contrast- 
ed with  proportion:  “ Symmetry  is  oppo- 
sition of  equal  quantities  to  each  other, 
proportion  the  connection  of  unequal 
quantities  with  each  other.11  Or  another: 
“All  copyists  are  contemptible,  but  the 
copyist  of  himself  is  the  most  so,  for  he 
has  the  worst  original.”  The  latter  epi- 
gram also  has  a touch  of  ironical  humor, 
which  he  often  manifests,  as  wThen  he  re- 
viles Gaspar  Poussin’s  picture  of  a storm: 
“Storms,  indeed,  as  the  innocent  public 
insist  on  calling  such  abuses  of  nature 
and  abortions  of  art  as  the  two  windy 
Gaspars  in  our  National  Gallery,  are  com- 
mon enough — massive  concretions  of  ink 
and  indigo  wrung  and  twisted  very  hard, 
apparently  in  a vain  effort  to  get  some 
moisture  out  of  them,  bearing  up  coura- 
geously and  successfully  against  a wind 
whose  effects  on  the  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  all  of  the  India- 
rubber  species.”  But  genuine  light  hu- 
mor is  not  made  to  his  baud,  and  there 
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are  more  traces  of  it  in  his  latest  work, 
Prceterita , than  in  any  of  his  previous 
writings.  For  this  he  has  not  sufficient 
sympathy  with  the  real  healthy  life  that 
surrounds  him;  and  in  spite  of  his  noble 
humanitarian  preaching  and  his  still  no- 
bler philanthropic  life  and  example,  his 
works  do  not  manifest  a man  of  wide 
and  real  sympathies  with  the  life  about 
him.  The  publication  of  his  Prceterita 
shows  how  deficient  his  education  was  in 
encouraging  this  side  in  him.  This  makes 
his  deeds  all  the  greater;  yet  this  must 
have  hampered  him  frequently  in  the  just 
consideration  of  social,  economical,  and 
political  questions. 

IV. — Ruskin  as  a Writer  on  Social , 
Political , and  Economical  Questions . — 
In  the  field  of  practical  ethics  and  poli- 
tics Ruslcin’s  preaching  propensities  find  a 
more  suitable  and  just  scope  than  in  the 
more  theoretical  spheres  of  his  literary 
activity.  And  his  great  literary  power  of 
diction  has  enabled  him  to  give  new  form 
and  emphasis  to  principles  that  have  al- 
most been  adopted  by  us  as  moral  com- 
monplaces, however  little  they  may  have 
been  acted  upon,  and  do  show  in  glaring 
light  the  contradiction  which  obtains  be- 
tween the  higher  moral  and  religious  ten- 
ets and  the  ordinary  working  traditions 
of  modern  society.  He  has  thus  become 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  on  what  might 
be  called  practical  sociology  or  economic 
ethics.  And  there  does  appear  to  be  a 
great  and  ever-growing  need  for  this  form 
of  activity.  At  present  we  only  have  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  the  clergy,  or  the 
theories  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
writers.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
ministers  of  religion,  who  claim  the  basis 
of  their  theory  and  practice  to  be  directly 
inspired  and  supranatural,  and  who  ap- 
peal to  the  highest  human  emotions, 
namely,  the  religious  feelings.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
to  be  influenced,  the  step  from  the  lofti- 
ness of  these  thoughts  and  emotions  to  the 
humbleness  and  minute  multiplicity  of 
the  ordinary  acts  of  daily  life  is  not  al- 
ways readily  or  efficiently  made;  wThile 
the  ministers  of  the  inspired  Word,  speak- 
ing from  their  elevated  position,  are  not 
always  credited  by  the  plain  and  practical 
listeners  with  experience  of  the  needs  and 
demands  of  daily  life  to  be  able  to  guide 
them  soundly  and  soberly  within  this 
realm.  On  the  other  hand,  students  of 
theoretical  ^ethics  have  hitherto  been  too 
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much  taken  up  with  the  purely  theoret- 
ical principles  of  human  action,  more  es- 
pecially with  the  broadest  fundamental 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  to  have 
produced  a really  practical  guide  to  the 
conduct  of  modern  life.  Even  those 
writers  on  ethics  and  sociology  who  claim 
to  follow  the  inductive  method  have  di- 
rected their  observation  either  toward  the 
psychology  of  man,  or  have  examined  him 
historically  or  politically  in  large  groups; 
but  they  have  never  ventured,  in  their  at- 
tempts at  generalization,  to  attack  the  ac- 
tual social  and  domestic  ethics  of  the  life 
that  is  before  us,  entering  into  the  duties 
of  definite  professions  and  occupations,  of 
the  employer  to  the  employed,  the  master 
to  the  servant,  the  housewife  to  the  house- 
hold, and  other  similar  relations,  the  ma- 
terials for  the  observation  of  which  are 
constantly  before  our  eyes.  Ethical  in- 
quiry seems  chiefly  to  rotate  round  the 
fundamental  principles  of  transcendental- 
ism and  utilitarianism,  egoism,  altruism, 
and  other  problems  concerning  the  actual 
or  desirable  motives  to  human  action  in 
general.  It  may  be  that  these  complex 
facts  of  simple  daily  life  are  as  yet  beyond 
the  reach  of  sound  classification  and  sci- 
entific apprehension;  yet  we  cannot  help 
feeling  their  great  practical  use.  How- 
ever imperfect  it  may  at  first  be,  we  can- 
not doubt  the  gain  to  scientific  ethics  of 
an  attempt  at  exposition  or  codification  of 
the  principles  and  rules  that  guide  or 
ought  to  guide  our  immediate  conduct, 
based  upon  the  careful  and  systematic  ob- 
servation of  this  daily  life,  if  made  by  one 
trained  in  theoretical  ethics,  and  other- 
wise qualified  by  sympathy,  experience, 
and  power  of  exposition  to  observe,  and  to 
record  the  results  of  his  observation  in, 
this  sphere  of  ethical  induction.  Much 
that  is  now  scattered  among  the  writings 
of  our  essayists  and  in  the  religious  and 
secular  maxims  of  w ise  men,  much  of  the 
writings  of  the  casuists  among  the  school- 
men, all  brought  together  under  the  con- 
tinuous and  concentrated  effort  of  one 
line  of  systematic  thought,  would  then  be- 
come the  work  of  this  modern  ethician 
and  sociologist.  He  would  be  a bold  man 
who  would  undertake  the  task;  but,  if  at 
all  wrell  done,  how- ever  far  from  present- 
ing us  writh  an  absolute  canon,  i.t  would 
undoubtedly  be  a great  profit  to  mankind. 

Between  the  priest,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  theoretical  ethician,  on  the  other,  lies 
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and  economics  of  writers  like  Ruskin. 
He  has,  like  Carlyle,  whose  disciple  he 
claims  to  be,  boldly  attacked  the  leading 
vice  of  our  age,  which  he  would  consider 
to  be  the  predominance  of  the  mercenary 
and  commercial  spirit,  and  a correspond- 
ing consequent  lowness  of  all  our  ideals 
of  life.  Against  this  persistent  vicious 
force  nothing,  however  lofty,  however 
holy,  can  hold  its  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  our  majorities  as  a chief  incentive 
to  action.  In  his  drastic  manner  he  has 
described  this  spirit  of  cupidity  in  the 
most  powerful  terms,  but  in  none  more 
pithily  than  in  the  passage  in  Fors 
Clavigera  relating  to  the  benevolence 
leading  to  railway  enterprise:  “The  be- 
nevolence involved  in  the  construction  of 
railways  amounts  exactly  to  this  much 
and  no  more— that  if  the  British  public 
were  informed  that  engineers  were  now 
confident,  after  their  practice  in  the  Cenis 
and  St.  Gothard  tunnels,  that  they  could 
make  a railway  to  hell,  the  British  pub- 
lic would  instantly  invest  in  the  concern 
to  any  amount,  and  stop  church  building 
all  over  the  country  for  fear  of  dimin- 
ishing the  dividends.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ideals 
arising  out  of  this  predominant  merce- 
nary and  commercial  spirit  have  eaten 
at  the  marrow  of  many  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  past,  of  those  demanded  by 
the  tasks  of  the  present,  and  of  those  to 
be  hoped  for  in  order  that  we  may  create 
a progressive  future.  There  are  number- 
less people  who  consider  themselves  vir- 
tuous, and  are  recognized  to  be  so  by  their 
neighbors,  to  whom  the  “getting  on” 
ideal  is  ultimately  the  highest  and  lead- 
ing motive  of  their  life.  Stories  of  ex- 
ceeding parsimony,  of  the  continued  res- 
ignation of  all  other  aims  in  life  to  the 
toilsome  wrestling  with  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, until  step  by  step  men  shall 
have  advanced  in  the  social  scale  and  in 
wealth  (or  rather  in  wealth,  and  there- 
fore in  the  social  scale),  at  the  cost  of  all 
other  instincts  of  human  life,  that  are  re- 
pressed or  extirpated  in  view  of  the  one 
golden  or  gilt  beacon-light  of  success,  are, 
in  the  simplicity  of  alow  moral  standard, 
held  up  as  instances  of  virtue  worthy  of 
emulation;  while  cringing  public  honor 
and  consideration  are  based  upon  those 
signs  and  tokens  which  are  impressed 
upon  the  metal  by  a mint  recognized  in 
the  market-place.  However  much  insin- 
cere canjt^there  may  often  be  in  those 
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who  inveigh  against  the  industrial  life  of 
modern  times  in  a romantic  spirit  com- 
paring it  with  the  life  of  the  past,  there 
does  appear  to  me  to  be  one  symptom 
of  disease  marking  our  moral  life  in 
which  we  differ  from  other  periods.  It 
is  perhaps  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
this  period  of  transition  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  clearness 
and  singleness  in  our  moral  ideals  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  wealth,  and  the 
vacillation  in  our  standard  of  moral  ap- 
probation as  professed  and  as  followed  by 
our  ruling  majorities.  In  more  barbarous 
ages,  or  in  the  periods  of  chivalry,  person- 
al valor,  however  brutal  in  its  results, 
was  recognized  as  a virtue  actuating  the 
efforts  and  filling  the  life  of  the  aspirant  to 
honor's.  This  the  striving  man  honestly 
and  fully  believed  to  be  good,  and  public 
esteem  followed  the  realization  of  his  vir- 
tuous effort. 

In  our  highest  moral  moods  we  consid- 
er the  “ man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that,”  and 
affect  contempt  for  worldly  goods  and 
advancement,  admiring  the  unworldly 
worker  who  substitutes  the  wealth  of  his 
own  moral  or  intellectual  life  for  the  dross 
of  riches;  while  the  general  public  esti- 
mation, the  public  consciousness,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  still  shows  its  approval 
of  social  consideration  to  the  acquisition 
or  possession  of  great  wealth.  This  con- 
tradiction in  our  moral  life  is  a feature 
distinguishing  our  age  from  those  that 
have  preceded  us.  The  future  will  work 
out  this  problem  either  by  reconciliation 
of  the  two  contending  factors  or  by  dis- 
solution of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is 
against  this  idol  that  Ruskin  hurls  his 
most  powerful  invective,  and  he  preach- 
es with  convincing  strength  and  direct- 
ness on  the  inner  virtues  which  outshine 
the  false  light  of  the  “getting  on”  ideal. 
He  urges  strongly  and  forcibly  that  the 
excellence  of  man  does  not  depend  upon 
the  standing  or  scale  of  his  profession  or 
occupation,  but  upon  his  standing  in  his 
profession  or  occupation,  whatever  it  may 
be;  and  he  impresses  upon  every  man  the 
duty  not  to  rise  out  of  his  profession  into 
another  supposedly  higher  one,  but  to 
make  himself  and  his  vocation  better  and 
higher  by  his  noble  efforts  within  its 
sphere.  In  his  domestic  life  he  has,  be- 
fore all,  to  find  his  house  and  fix  his  home, 
embellishing  it  and  enlarging  it,  if  needs 
be,  but  not  shaking  its  moral  foundations 
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moving*  to  a larger  one.  Whatever  ele- 
ments of  communism  or  socialism  there 
may  be  in  Buskin  s writings,  there  is  in 
this  side  of  them  a strong  individualistic 
ground,  in  which  the  domestic  life  of  the 
family  is  held  by  him  to  form  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  social  and  political  wel- 
fare. He  also  endeavors  to  define  the 
province  of  woman  in  this  well-regulated 
life:  and  though  his  manner  here  often 
iias  a touch  of  flowery  condescension  or 
unsimple  simplicity,  he  assigns  to  her  the 
deeply  important  function  of  the  true 
woman  and  mother. 

But  his  ethical  teaching  does  not  only 
apply  to  the  life  of  individuals:  he  has  also 
turned  his  attention  to  the  life  of  the  nation 
as  a whole,  and  in  this  national  life  he  has 
also  pointed  out  the  predominance  of  the 
mercenary  and  commercial  spirit.  He  has 
shown  what  undue  proportion  and  en- 
grossing interest  are  given  to  the  mere 
commercial  and  financial  aspect  of  a 
country;  and  lie  has  levelled  his  satire 
and  invective  against  the  “period  of  un- 
precedented prosperity”  which  formed  the 
staple  of  the  speeches  of  statesmen  touch- 
ing upon  the  inner  national  life  of  a peo- 
ple. He  has  pointed  out  at  what  cost 
this  commercial  prosperity  may  be  bought, 
not  only  to  the  advancement  of  the  na- 
tion as  a whole,  but  to  the  citizens  who 
produce  this  prosperity,  in  their  moral  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  their  physical  life. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  vicious  one-sided- 
ness of  the  political  economists  who  form 
the  only  theoretical  and  scientific  ground- 
work for  the  practical  politician  of  the 
day.  and  he  has  denied  to  these  economists 
the  designation  of  political  economists, 
distinguishing  bet  ween  political  economy, 
which  “ consists  simply  in  the  production, 
preservation,  and  distribution,  at  fittest 
time  and  place,  of  useful  and  pleasurable 
tilings.”  ....  and  mercantile  economy, 
which  signifies  “the  accumulation  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  of  legal  and  moral 
claim  upon  or  power  over  the  labor  of 
others,  every  such  claim  implying  pre- 
cisely as  much  poverty  and  debt  on  one 
side  as  it  implies  riches  or  right  on  the 
other.”  It  is  not  possible  here,  even  if 
the  writer  felt  himself  better  qualified  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  definite  prob- 
lems of  political  economy,  to  consider  his 
views  of  co  operation,  distribution,  usury, 
etc.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Buskin  has 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  exponents 
of  the  vi§w  now  admitted  into  the  most 
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sober  and  technical  systems  of  political 
economy:  that  this  science  or  art  is  not 
only  concerned  with  the  human  motive 
power  and  incentive  to  action  which  lies 
in  the  immediate  possessing  and  accu- 
mulating instinct  of  man,  and  the  blind 
working  of  these  forces  in  contending  in- 
terests <a  view  which  takes  man  in  a 
monstrous  and  one-sided  aspect),  but,  as 
it  deals  with  the  life  of  man.  it  must  also 
and  primarily  take  into  account,  and 
weigh  and  balance,  as  far  as  this  is  possi- 
ble, the  moral  desires  and  needs  of  civil- 
ized human  beings.  In  one  word,  he  has 
reconciled  morality  and  economy,  which 
the  old  school  of  economists  had  divorced. 

It  appears  to  be  a natural  phase  of  ev- 
ery young  science  in  modern  times,  aris- 
ing out  of  a desire  to  approach  in  method 
the  exact  sciences,  whether  pure,  such  as 
mathematics,  or  experimental,  such  as 
chemistry  and  physics,  to  follow  them 
in  their  process  of  isolation  of  facts  and 
phenomena,  which  no  doubt  facilitates  the 
exactness  of  their  results  and  the  sure- 
ness of  their  advance.  But  at  later  phases 
they  will  have  to  recognize  that,  where 
with  mathematical  figures  or  with  chem- 
ical elements  it  is  possible  to  isolate  phe- 
nomena without  impairing  their  essential 
quality,  as  we  rise  to  the  scale  of  organic 
life,  and  even  to  liumau  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  isolation  of  phenomena  does 
not  in  the  same  way  insure  certainty  of 
scientific  proceeding,  but.  from  the  very 
organic  or  moral  nature  of  the  factors 
with  which  the  moral  and  historical  sci- 
ences have  to  deal,  alters,  disfigures,  and 
vitiates  the  essence  of  the  phenomena 
thus  isolated.  The  now  life  which  has 
been  given  of  late  to  the  study  of  political 
and  constitutional  history  may  have  led 
to  this  youthful  exaggeration  of  so-called 
scientific  method:  and  it  may  have  to  be 
recognized  that,  in  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  past,  the  isolation  of  certain  aspects 
within  one  period,  such  as  the  commer- 
cial life,  or  the  foreign  policy,  or  the 
party  influence,  when  carried  out  in  any- 
thing like  t lie  manner  in  which  this  is 
done  with  regard  to  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  solid  or  elastic  bodies,  may  distort 
and  disfigure  facts  and  their  relation.  This 
is  so  because  in  the  events  of  political  life 
varied  other  interests,  often  of  a very  dif- 
ferent nature,  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  these  broad  currents  of  national  ac- 
tion : and  the  pleasures  of  a prince  or 
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moral  or  religious  idea,  may  modify  and 
strengthen  the  course  or  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  economical  or  foreign  policy.  To 
assume  that  in  political  economy  moral 
considerations  have  not,  and  will  not  have, 
a great  regulating  influence,  is  as  false  to 
fact,  as  the  views  of  many  doctrinaires, 
who  would  entirely  eliminate  the  moving 
power  of  material  interest,  are  Utopian. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one-sided^ 
ness  with  which  the  old  schools  of  econo- 
my proceeded  in  this  direction  only  had 
to  lead  to  a reaction  within  the  body  of 
the  economists  themselves,  and  the  main 
elements  of  this  reaction  are  to  be  found 
strongly  put  among  all  the  writings  of 
men  like  Mill,  whom  Ruskin  would  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  chief  culprits  in  this 
one-sided  development  of  the  study.  And 
though  the  works  of  many  modern  writ- 
ers dealing  directly  or  only  remotely 
with  such  questions,  such  as  the  Comt- 
ists,  Kingsley,  Maurice,  George  Eliot,  and 
many  others,  have  paved  the  way  for  this 
healthy  revulsion,  Ruskin’s  merit  in  this 
direction  is  incontestably  great,  and  may 
in  the  future  grow  in  the  recognition  of 
those  who  can  look  more  dispassionately 
upon  his  exaggerations,  and  with  more 
patience  upon  his  violent  petulance. 

He  has  attacked  the  vicious  fallacies  in 
the  very  localities  of  their  growth,  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  England,  and 
has  preached  powerful  sermons,  which 
have  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  con- 
verting a few,  of  stimulating  the  moral 
fibre  of  many,  and  of  causing  many 'more 
to  seek  for  some  justification  in  the  course 
they  had  before  been  following  under  the 
assumption  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  wholly  right.  He  has  shown  to  many 
what  the  real  humanitarian  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian charity  in  its  present  Torm  is,  and 
how  far  it  differed  from  their  convenient 
belief  that  it  was  ordained  by  Providence 
that  the  circumstances  of  their  lives 
should  be  so  favorable  to  happiness,  where- 
as those  of  their  neighbors  were  so  preg- 
nant with  misery.  He  has  shaken  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer  out  of  their 
lazy  and  convenient  dulness,  in  which  their 
vocation  had  but  the  one  goal  of  increas- 
ing their  personal  wealth,  and  has  made 
them  realize  that  they  are  also  an  inte- 
gral member  of  organized  society  and  the 
state,  in  which  their  function  and  duty  in 
every  stage  of  their  vocation  tend  to  ef- 
fect the  well-being  of  the  whole  organ iza- 
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they  have  duties  beyond  the  mere  increase 
of  their  personal  wealth  in  the  following 
of  their  own  vocation,  as  much  as  the  sol- 
dier or  the  doctor  or  the  teacher  or  the 
priest,  who  could  not  consider  their  ef- 
forts to  be  exclusively  directed  toward  the 
acquisition  of  their  pay  or  fee  or  salary. 
He  considers  that  the  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer have  primarily  the  duty  as  mas- 
ters to  the  servants  whom  they  employ, 
the  master  necessarily  becoming  in  the 
course  of  his  business  the  overseer  and 
governor  of  large  masses  of  men  in  the 
most  direct  way,  so  that  upon  him  falls 
in  a great  part  the  responsibility  for  the 
kind  of  life  they  lead.  After  this  primary 
duty  is  seen  to,  the  main  task  of  the  mer- 
chant js  to  provide  for  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  goods  aud  wealth,  and  of  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  the  best  and 
most  serviceable  goods.  Nay,  according  to 
him,  the  manufacturer  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  workmen  employed  by  him,  and 
is  responsible  to  a considerable  extent  for 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  employes,  as 
well  as  for  the  fabric  they  produce.  The 
overstatement  of  this  aspect  of  duty,  which 
may  be  a literary  quality,  and  may  in  its 
strong  colors  serve  to  attract  attention,  is 
nevertheless  to  my  mind  fatal  in  its  influ- 
ence, as,  on  the  one  hand,  causing  the 
votary  who  naturally  would  tend  in  this 
moral  direction  to  become  unbalanced  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  unable  efficiently  to 
cope  with  the  practical  exigencies  of  life; 
and  on  the  other,  from  its  exaggerated 
inaccuracy,  strengthening  the  doubt  of 
the  hardened  self-seeker,  and  giving  him 
justification  for  a disbelief  in  such  “un- 
practical ideals.” 

These  principles  of  the  regard  of  mutual 
happiness  and  dignity,  and  of  the  further- 
ing of  the  common  social  aims,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a negative  guide  in  checking 
the  positive  current  of  individual  interest, 
or  they  may  even  be  raised  into  great  pos- 
itive ideals.  But  the  self-interest  of  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer  in  gaining 
their  own  livelihood,  and  in  increasing  the 
possibilities  of  their  own  efficiency  and 
happiness,  circumscribed  by  the  due  regard 
for  public  honesty  and  the  welfare  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  to  co-operate  or  to 
deal,  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  incentive  to  effort. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  is  self-evident, 
and  need  not  be  preached.  We  need  not 
preach  it,  but  we  do  desire  that  it  be  ac- 
knowledged and  accredited  as  being  wor- 
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tliy  of  admission  within  the  recognized 
code  of  social  ethics.  The  misfortune  has 
been  and  ever  is,  as  it  appears  to  the  writ- 
er, that  the  natural  instincts  of  self-pres- 
ervation, physically,  morally,  and  aesthet- 
ically, are  taken  for  granted  as  being  self- 
acting, and  only  requiring  to  be  repressed ; 
they  are  never  raised  within  the  respect- 
able company  of  moral  tenets.  When 
they  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  atten- 
tion, their  existence  and  active  power 
being  thus  taken  for  granted,  a disingen- 
uous attempt  is  ever  being  made  by  well- 
meaning  preachers  and  moralists,  either 
to  ignore  their  existence,  or  to  hasten  by 
them  with  a sigh  at  the  unfortunate  neces- 
sity of  their  existence  and  their  claims,  or 
to  take  notice  of  them  only  by  repressing 
or  combating  them  where  they  appear  to 
assert  themselves  too  vigorously,  or  stand 
in  the  way  of  what  is  considered  better. 
We  are  untruthful  to  ourselves,  and  turn 
the  whole  of  conduct  into  most  harmful 
dissonance,  in  thus  ignoring  and  shirking 
to  deal  with  the  natural  instincts  and  de- 
sires for  self  preservation  and  delectation 
as  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  our  rules  of 
conduct;  whereas  we  ought  to  train  them 
into  the  proper  relation  and  proportion 
to  our  more  altruistic  duties,  and  ennoble 
them  into  a virtue  by  the  countenance 
morality  gives  them  as  one  of  its  tributary 
provinces,  instead  of  degrading  them  to 
the  position  of  foreign  and  barbarous  re- 
gions outside  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
of  morality,  with  a superadded  falsehood 
of  the  feigned  negation  of  their  existence. 

So  in  the  case  of  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers we  ought  to  dwell  and  insist 
upon  the  just  motive  of  self-preservation 
and  delectation,  but  we  ought  to  add  the 
other  altruistic  duties,  now  barely  recog- 
nized at  all  in  practice,  because  the  really 
active  motive  of  individual  gain  has  been 
absolutely  discountenanced  by  the  high 
moralists,  and  the  people  remain  satis- 
fied with  considering  these  vocations  as 
outside  the  pale  of  the  higher  occupa- 
tions, with  no  laws  whatever  to  govern 
them. 

In  the  youthfulness  of  our  moral  awak- 
ening we  seem  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
claims  of  morality,  as  our  predecessors 
exaggerated  the  claims  of  utility ; and 
we  shall  have  to  introduce  into  political 
economy,  as  well  as  into  wider  spheres, 
the  consideration  of  the  playful  and  ar- 
tistic side  of  life,  if  we  wish  to  be  truthful 
to  fact,  ami  if  we  would  not  lead  to  an 
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impoverishing  and  drought  of  the  chief 
springs  of  an  elevated  human  existence. 
We  shall  have  to  recognize  that  the  ele- 
vating pleasures  and  delights,  physical 
and  intellectual,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
essentially  unsocial,  and  destroy  or  stand 
in  the  way  of  common  advancement,  are 
not  only  (and  will  be  for  incalculable 
time)  important  motives  to  human  effort, 
but  ought  to  be  maintained  as  such,  and 
thus  recognized  within  the  province  of  all 
serious  consideration  of  social  matters. 

Nay,  I would  go  further,  without  wish- 
ing to  discuss  the  fundamental  principles 
of  ethics,  and  maintain  that  the  present 
altruistic  wave  of  human itarianism  which 
we  can  trace  in  the  lives  of  the  good  peo- 
ple among  us  is  unbalancing  the  lives  of 
these  earnest  people,  and  may  lead  to 
justified  reactions  which  will  retard  sane 
progress.  Our  duty  to  our  neighbors, 
and  the  duty  of  fully  constituting  our- 
selves as  fit  and  useful  members  of  or- 
ganized communities,  are  insisted  upon  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  claim  to  self-indul- 
gence, without  any  acknowledgment  of 
a well-founded  duty  to  self.  And  in  the 
ideal  of  these  earnest  people  we  have  pre- 
sented a picture  which,  in  its  fantastic 
and  hazy  distortions  of  unreality,  has  a 
profoundly  tragic  element.  It  is  a world 
in  which  the  centrifugal  efforts  of  rest- 
lessly active  good  men  and  women  for 
the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  their 
neighbors  are  directed  into  empty  space, 
seeking  for  consistent  bodies  upon  which 
they  are  to  spend  their  beneficent  virtue; 
but  they  never  reach  them,  because  each 
individual  is  surrounded  by  an  impene- 
trable circle  of  the  same  centrifugal  force 
of  altruism,  and  the  circles  and  forces 
emanating  from  each  personal  centre 
clash  and  aWfeorb  each  other  in  the  vain 
endeavor  at  reaching  the  consistent  cen- 
tre of  a human  being  that  can  feel  and 
be  delighted,  and  not  only  act  and  dis- 
tribute blessings.  And  meanwhile  the 
angels  that  contemplate  things  human 
are  weeping  bitter  tears  at  the  virtuous 
folly  of  their  human  counterparts,  who,  in 
the  emulation  of  their  angelic  sweetness, 
have  mistaken  their  shadows  for  their  es- 
sence, because  of  the  glowing  light  of 
goodness  that  prevails  in  their  bright 
abode;  and  the  ugly  little  gnomes  of 
hatred  and  selfishness,  that  dog  the  steps 
of  even  good  men,  are  chuckling  with 
suppressed  titters  of  ironical  laughter  at 

the  general  misery  which  unselfishness 
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can  produce.  Surely  we  can  and  ought 
to  train,  or  at  least  not  to  ignore  in  false- 
hood, the  more  passive  life  of  man’s  soul, 
in  which  we  can  appreciate  and  feel  de- 
light in  the  good  and  great  things  that 
others  provide  for  us,  and  that  we  can 
produce  for  ourselves  and  in  ourselves. 
And  perhaps  this  appeal  may  come  home 
to  the  stern  moralist  if  he  realizes  that 
one  great  virtue,  gratitude,  will  die  of  in- 
anition if  we  cut  off  its  main  food  of  the 
grace  of  receiving  favors  in  this  world, 
and  that  pride  is  likely  to  come  where 
gratitude  has  no  home. 

Ruskin  has  taken  a great  part  in  bring- 
ing people  to  lead  more  unselfish  lives, 
but  he  has  also  done  much  to  give  this 
one-sided  tendency  to  moral  activity,  es- 
pecially in  his  efforts  to  counteract  the 
idea  of  play  which  happily  still  exists  in 
England.  To  put  it  in  the  form  of  a ple- 
onasm : If  play  loses  its  playfulness,  it  has 
lost  its  spirit  and  virtue;  and  if  playful 
occupation  is  to  be  absorbed  in  the  useful- 
ness of  its  outcome,  its  own  spirit  and  the 
salutary  effect  of  training  and  feeding  the 
passive  side  of  mind  is  destroyed.  The 
idea  of  finding  our  recreation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  useful  object  thus  in  it- 
self destroys  the  essence  of  play.  Rus- 
kin’s  opposition  to  the  athletic  pastimes 
and  sports  of  England  can  be  accounted 
for  more  readily  in  his  own  education 
than  it  can  be  justified  in  its  effect.  We 
do  not  mean  to  maintain  that  there  are  not 
many  forms  of  it  that  in  themselves  are 
degrading  in  their  influence,  many  that 
are  unsocial  in  character,  many,  though 
good  in  themselves,  that  have  acciden- 
tally developed  into  forms  that  under- 
mine the  moral  health  of  the  nation ; and 
against  these  it  is  right  that  good  men 
should  bring  their  influence  to  bear.  But 
in  themselves  they  are  one  of  the  heir- 
looms which  the  Englishmen  of  old  have 
handed  down  to  their  children,  though 
in  many  cases,  from  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  love  bestowed  upon  them,  they  led  to 
a more  or  less  brutal  form  of  life.  And 
this  heirloom  ought  to  be  cherished  and 
purified  rather  than  impoverished  and 
destroyed.  And  if  we  examine  into  the 
judgments  of  Ruskin  and  similar  writers 
on  these  matters  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  their  owil  forms  (though  they  may 
be  few)  of  play,  in  which  they  would  in- 
dulge and  have  others  indulge,  and  that 
ultimately  it  depends  upon  their  personal 
predilections  upon  which  form  they  would 
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put  the  signet  of  their  moral  approbation. 
You  will  find  some,  whose  physical  vital- 
ity is  low  by  nature  or  education  (or  its 
want),  who  would  only  admit  spiritual  en- 
joyments within  the  rightful  recreations 
of  men  and  women.  Others  look  with 
extreme  and  self-satisfied  displeasure  and 
disapproval  upon  him  who  expends  some 
of  his  time  and  substance  upon  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  person  in  the  way  of  clothes 
that  correspond  to  the  modern  standard 
of  taste,  and  not  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  mediaeval  Frank,  or  the  Norwegian 
Viking,  whose  dress  he  would  like  to  re- 
vive; while  they  would  feel  justified  in 
expending  the  same  time  and  substance 
upon  the  binding  of  their  books  (apart 
from  their  contents)  or  upon  the  choice 
of  their  dinner-service.  It  is  no  doubt 
desirable  to  encourage  good  book-binders, 
but  why  not  good  tailors  ? Others,  again, 
will  rightly  expend  considerable  sums 
upon  their  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art,  yet  will  disapprove  of  the  expenditure 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  beautiful 
horses.  They  do  not  recognize  the  legit- 
imate pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
sight  as  well  as  the  use  of  an  animal,  and 
as  far  as  their  action  is  concerned  they 
would  make  the  world  the  poorer  by  the 
extirpation  of  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
creations. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  and  just  if 
moralists,  economists,  social  reformers, 
and  political  philosophers,  of  whatever 
shade  of  opinion,  would  write  in  a con- 
spicuous place  in  their  studios  the  monk’s 
memento  mori:  u Do  not  make  the  world 
poorer,  materially,  intellectually,  moral- 
ly, and  artistically,  by  anything  your 
writings  or  preachings  may  lead  men  to 
do.”  And  much  of  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  whole  spheres  of  life  and 
activity,  in  which  one  side  or  aspect  has, 
from  one  point  of  view,  been  recognized 
to  be  bad,  may  be  checked  before  it  is 
hurled  into  the  market-place. 

A harmful  outcome  of  the  efforts,  part- 
ly justified,  of  all  such  moralists  as  Rus- 
kin and  Carlyle  in  the  England  of  to-day 
has  been  the  stereotyping  of  differences 
in  various  sections  of  the  social  commu- 
nity. Among  these  I would  except  the 
most  moderate  and  right-minded  social  re- 
former of  the  day,  Matthew  Arnold,  whose 
influence  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  ultimate- 
ly for  the  world's  good.  They  have  cre- 
ated a marked  antithesis  between,  on  the 
one  side,  a class  of  people  who  are  sup- 
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posed  (or  sometimes  only  suppose  them- 
selves) to  have  serious  and  engrossing 
moral  aims  in  life,  and,  on  the  other,  those 
who  apparently  are  carried  on  in  the 
broad  current  of  ordinary  life  without 
any  consciousness,  or  at  least  any  asser- 
tion, of  higher  social  duties  and  moral 
ideals.  The  result  is  the  creation  of  not 
only  an  unnatural  and  unjustifiable  gulf 
between  these  two  sections  which  coun- 
teracts a proper  fusion  and  mutual  influ- 
encing of  their  currents,  but  it  has  led  to 
a mutual  contempt  for  one  another,  im- 
plying much  self-glorification  on  either 
side,  and  it  has  confirmed  and  hardened 
each  of  the  two  sections  in  the  peculiar 
vices  and  shortcomings  to  which  it  is 
prone.  The  thoughtless  or  fashionable 
man  retaliates  the  moral  haughtiness 
of  the  world-reformer  by  the  assertion 
of  his  superiority  in  his  own  domain, 
and  either  by  a vain  contempt  for,  or  at 
least  an  apathetic  desistence  from,  mix- 
ing into  the  sphere  of  his  activity;  and 
he  is  met  in  the  same  way  by  the  votaries 
of  the  other  section.  Occasionally  it  may 
happen  that  the  extremist  on  the  worldly 
side  finds  that  his  social  opposite  is  not 
entirely  devoid  of  sympathy  with  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  life  which  he  considers  a 
desirable  one;  while  the  world-reformer 
may  realize  that  his  fashionable  friend  is 
neither  a fool  nor  a bad  man,  and  has  of- 
ten thought,  and  acted  up  to  his  thoughts, 
upon  the  problems  and  duties  of  our  life. 

It  thus  appears  to  me  that  the  real  na- 
ture of  recreation  and  its  position  in  a 
well-regulated  life  lias  not  been  properly 
conceived  by  Rusk  in,  and  it  is,  I believe, 
owing  to  this  want  that  he  and  other  so- 
cial reformers  have  somewhat  overstated 
the  abuses  inherent  in  the  occupation  of 
the  modern  factory  hand.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  powerful  invective  against 
the  thought-killing  work  of  the  mass  of 
our  laboring  classes  — work  in  which 
there  is  food  for  neither  their  intellectual 
nor  moral  qualities.  44  You  must  either 
make  a tool  of  the  creature  or  a man  of 
him,”  he  says;  “you  cannot  make  both.” 
44  Men  were  not  intended  to  work  with  the 
accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  per- 
fect in  all  their  actions.  If  you  will  have 
that  precision  out  of  them,  and  make  their 
fingers  measure  degrees  like  cog-wheels, 
and  their  arms  strike  curves  like  compass- 
es, you  must  inhumanize  them.  All  the 
energy  of  their  spirit  must  be  given  to 
make  cogs  and  compasses  of  themselves. 


All  their  attention  and  strength  must  go 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mean  act. 
The  eye  of  the  soul  must  be  bent  upon  the 
finger-point,  and  the  soul’s  force  must  feel 
all  the  invisible  nerves  that  guide  it,  ten 
hours  a day,  that  it  may  not  err  from  its 
steady  precision,  and  so  soul  and  sight  be 
worn  away,  and  the  whole  human  being 
be  lost  at  last — a heap  of  sawdust  so  far 
as  its  intellectual  work  in  the  world  is 
concerned ; saved  only  by  its  heart,  which 
cannot  go  into  the  forms  of  cogs  and  com- 
passes, but  extends,  after  the  ten  hours  are 
over,  into  fireside  humanity. . . .It  is  ver- 
ily this  degradation  of  the  operative  into 
the  machine  which  more  than  any  other 
evil  of  the  times  is  leading  the  mass  of 
the  nations  everywhere  into  vain,  inco- 
herent destruction,  struggling  for  a free- 
dom of  which  they  cannot  explain  the  na- 
ture to  themselves. . . .It  is  not  that  men 
are  ill  fed,  but  that  they  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  work  by  which  they  make  their 
bread,  and  therefore  look  to  wealth  as  the 
only  means  of  pleasure. . . .We  havemuch 
studied  and  much  perfected  of  late  the 
civilized  invention  of  the  division  of  la- 
bor, only  we  give  it  a false  name.  It  is 
not,  truly  speaking,  the  labor  that  is  di- 
vided, but  the  men — divided  into  mere 
segments  of  men — broken  into  small  frag- 
ments and  crumbs  of  life ; so  that  the  little 
piece  of  intelligence  that  is  left  in  a man 
is  not  enough  to  make  a pin  or  a nail, 
but  exhausts  itself  in  making  the  point  of 
a pin  or  the  head  of  a nail.  Now  it  is  a 
good  and  desirable  thing,  truly,  to  make 
many  pins  in  a day;  but  if  we  could  only 
see  with  what  crystal  sand  their  points 
were  polished — sand  of  human  soul,  which 
has  to  be  magnified  before  it  can  be  dis- 
cerned for  what  it  is — we  should  think 
there  might  be  some  loss  in  it  also.  And 
the  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  our  man- 
ufacturing cities,  louder  than  their  furnace 
blast,  is  all  in  very  deed  for  this — that 
we  manufacture  everything  there  except 
men.” 

And  this  misery,  he  says,  can  only  be 
met  “by  a right  understanding  on  the 
part  of  all  classes  of  what,  kinds  of  labor 
are  good  for  men,  raising  them  and  mak- 
ing them  happy,  by  a determined  sacri- 
fice of  such  convenience  or  beauty  or 
cheapness  as  is  to  be  got  only  by  the  deg- 
radation of  the  workmen,  and  by  equally 
determined  demand  for  the  progress  and 
results  of  healthy  and  ennobling  labor.” 

Now  noble  as  is  this  appeal  to  our  Con- 
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sideration  of  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
our  fellow-men,  and  desirable  as  it  may 
be  that  we  should  ever  bear  these  duties 
in  mind,  I believe  that  there  is  much  beg- 
ging of  the  main  question  in  these  elo- 
quent words,  which  may  finally  result  in 
fatal  conclusions.  The  one  important 
question  that  will  have  to  be  considered 
carefully,  and  cannot  be  met  by  rhetoric, 
is  the  conception  of  ennobling  and  de- 
grading work.  In  itself  the  attempt  at 
acquiring  “the  accuracy  of  tools,  to  be 
precise  and  perfect  in  all  their  actions,” 
is  not  degrading,  however  unattainable  it 
may  be;  nor  is  it  a “ mean  act”  in  itself 
“to  bend  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  the 
finger-point,  and  the  soul’s  force  feel  all 
the  invisible  nerves  that  guide  it,  that  it 
may  not  err  from  its  steady  precision.” 
The  true  point  perhaps  really  lies  in  the 
“ten  hours  a day”  of  such  occupation. 
It  is  a question  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
And  if  the  amount  of  such  work  is  dele- 
terious to  body  and  mind,  it  is  against  it 
that  the  crusade  ought  to  be  waged.  Nor 
is  there  anything  especially  degrading  in 
the  division  of  labor,  if  it  also  tends  to 
encourage,  or  at  least  not  to  destroy,  the 
possibility  of  the  desirable  division  of 
man’s  conscious  life  into  work  and  posi- 
tive effort  and  relaxation  from  work  and 
more  passive  recreation.  It  is  practically 
impossible,  and  perhaps  ideally  undesira- 
ble, that  work  should  be  completely  puri- 
fied from  the  element  of  constraint  and 
continuous  effort  which  distinguishes  it 
from  play.  Its  real  spiritual  vitality  and 
ennobling  incentive  it  will  ever  provide 
in  the  consciousness  that  the  immediate 
results  of  the  effort  meet  the  need  of  soci- 
ety. Now  if  we  are  justified  in  believ- 
ing, as  Ruskin  does,  that  “it  is  a good 
and  desirable  thing  truly  to  make  many 
pins  in  a day,”  this  consciousness  ought 
to  prevent  the  laborer’s  moral  effort 
from  tending  toward  his  own  degrada- 
tion. Nay,  the  subjugation  and  disci- 
pline of  his  own  faculties  and  instincts 
for  unbounded  freedom  would  ever  be  a 
type  to  him  of  the  great  and  inspiriting 
law  which  holds  a perfectly  organized  so- 
ciety together,  always  provided  that  the 
duration  of  this  effort  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  proper  conditions  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  health,  aiid  that  time  and 
opportunities  for  the  culture  of  the  rec- 
reative side  of  his  existence  are  offered. 
There  is  hal’d ly  any  occupation  seriously 
carried  on  which  we  can  at  present  eon- 
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ceive  of,  that  does  not  necessarily  carry 
with  it  that  which  in  plain  words  is  call- 
ed drudgery.  The  writer  has  known  stu- 
dents and  literary  men  who,  in  choosing 
a vocation,  preferred  to  the  immediate 
profession  representative  of  their  favorite 
studies  the  drudgery  of  an  office  in  the 
civil  service,  where  their  business  chiefly 
consisted  in  adding  up  or  controlling  the 
additions  of  the  small  salaries  of  soldiers 
and  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  But 
it  may  be  added  that  this  their  daily 
pursuit,  which  at  no  too  great  cost  gave 
them  the  feeling  of  having  done  their  le- 
gitimate day’s  work,  and  furnished  the 
grateful  prospect  of  subsequently  prose- 
cuting their  favorite  studies,  was  not  too 
long  in  duration  of  time;  and  I may  add 
that  it  was  the  very  mechanism  and 
thoughtlessness  of  their  occupation  which 
constituted  one  element  of  their  prefer- 
ence. 

Without  wishing  to  deny  the  existence 
of  much  misery  and  of  much  that  is 
wrong  among  the  factory  hands,  or  the 
general  desirability  of  making  work  as 
interesting  as  its  efficient  production  will 
admit,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  main- 
spring of  Ruskin’s  opposition  to  factory 
work  lies  in  his  opposition  to  the  mechan- 
ical production,  more  especially  steam- 
manufactured  goods.  Let  us  at  once 
touch  and  meet  the  central  doctrine  by 
stating  a proposition  which  may,  to 
many,  appear  as  evident  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is  directly  opposed  to  the  chief  views 
expressed  or  implied  in  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Ruskin  and  his  allies  and  his  dis- 
ciples, namely:  that  if  the  best  is  good, 
the  second  best  is  not  necessarily  bad; 
and  that  if  the  production  of  the  best  is 
in  every  way  to  be  encouraged,  this  en- 
couragement does  not  necessarily  absorb 
or  exclude  the  desirability  of  fostering 
the  production  of  the  second  best,  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  second  rate. 
If  a bronze  repousse  or  chased  casket  the 
making  of  which  took  an  artist-craftsman 
five  years  of  his  most  skilled  labor  could 
only  be  bough  t by  a petty  prince  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  to-day  perhaps  only 
by  a national  museum,  then  let  this  cas- 
ket be  made,  and  be  made  as  well  as  hu- 
man hands  guided  by  an  inspired  imagi- 
nation can  make  it.  But  if,  by  the  gal- 
vano-plastic  process,  and  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  steam  machinery,  this  masterpiece 
can  be  reproduced  at  a trifling  cost,  so 
that,  where  only  the  princeling  could  pos- 
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sess  such  a work  four  hundred  years  ago, 
in  hundreds  of  humble  households  the  re- 
productions could  adorn  the  room  or  sanc- 
tify use  by  beauty,  there  can  but  be  much 
gain  in  every  direction.  And  even  if  the 
lines  be  not  quite  as  precise  and  sharp  in 
the  reproductions  as  they  are  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  the  work  is  thus  not  best,*  the 
best  still  exists  in  the  original,  and  what 
so  closely  approaches  it  can  only  be  el- 
evating to  the  artistic  taste  of  humble 
people  when  constantly  before  their  eyes; 
and  the  universal  growth  of  public  appre- 
ciation, needs,  and  demands  in  this  direc- 
tion, arising  out  of  the  distribution  of  such 
second-best  gems,  will  naturally  lead  to  the 
increased  demand  for  the  best  originals. 
Let  us  suppose  (which  is  hardly  conceiva- 
ble) that  the  advance  of  mechanical  skill 
should  enable  us  to  dispense  entirely  with 
human  intelligent  work,  then  it  will  be 
right  for  such  human  activity  to  become 
an  interesting  matter  of  historical  contem- 
plation and  study,  and  this,  to  all  but  ro- 
manticists, will  justly  be  considered  as  a 
blessing.  No  healthy  mind  really  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  humanity  need 
ever  be  appalled  at  the  Promethean  ad- 
vance in  human  skill.  The  reasoning  of 
many  of  these  Ruskinians,  earnest  men  or 
shallow  exquisites,  in  this  half-moral,  half- 
aesthetic  realm,  is  misleading  and  in- 
sidious, because  it  flavors  of  high  mo- 
rality and  refinement.  So,  for  instance, 
I have  heard  the  antique  system  of  cast- 
ing bronze  known  as  a cire  perdu , in 
which  a mishap  in  the  casting  would 
destroy  the  wax  model,  and  with  it  all  the 
beauty,  the  result  of  so  much  inspired 
effort,  commended  as  manifesting  the 
high  artistic  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  artists  of  old,  as  contrasted 
with  the  mercenary  timidity  or  cowardice 
of  modern  artists,  who,  at  best,  would 
adopt  means,  while  using  the  wax  model, 
to  assure  the  possibility  of  its  reproduc- 
tion. There  was  not  only  praise  for  the 
artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  of  old, 
but  blame  to  the  modern  artist  for  his  de- 
sire to  obviate,  if  possible,  the  absolute 
loss  of  liis  model.  This  is  one  of  the  worst 

* The  price  and  limited  editions  of  Ruskin’s 
books  have,  in  spite  of  all  lie  may  sav,  appeared  to 
me  a grave  contradiction,  which  is,  however,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fallacious  icasoimig  here 
pointed  out.  The  destruction  of  engraved  plates, 
the  advertisement  of  limited  editions  of  books  and 
engravings,  appear  to  me  to  mark  an  appeal  to  one 
of  the  most  unsocial,  and  thus  immoral,  instincts  of 
modern  society. 


forms  of  practical  romanticism.  Now  if 
this  process  of  casting  a cire  perdu  does 
produce  a more  beautiful  surface  in  the 
bronze  work  than  any  other  form  (which 
it  does),  we  ought  by  all  means  to  possess 
such  works,  and  to  revive  the  process. 
But  the  loss  of  a beautiful  statue  by  Dona- 
tello or  Cellini  is  a loss  to  the  world ; and 
it  is  an  unsocial  feeling  which  leads  us  to 
admire  less  an  artist  who  will  strive  to 
discover,  or  will  be  gratified  at  the  dis 
covery  of,  some  means  of  avoiding  the 
complete  destruction  of  his  ideas  and  la- 
bor as  materialized  in  bis  model.  The 
perfecting  and  cheapening  of  reproduc- 
tive art,  w hether  good  band  - made  or 
mechanical  copies,  will  invariably  tend 
toward  the  increase  for  the  demand  of 
the  original  artist’s  work  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  at  bottom  an  unsocial  element 
in  this  whole  class  of  feelings  among  these 
exquisites;  it  is  artistic  pharisaism.  The 
main  enemy  in  Ruskin’s  warfare  against 
modern  industry  is  the  steam-engine. 
And  it  is  here  that  his  romanticism  and 
the  unconscious  workings  of  an  unsocial 
exclusiveness  are  the  main  motive  powers 
to  his  opposition.  How  much,  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  there  may  be 
of  truth  in  bis  idea  that  it  would  be  best, 
after  using  human  hands,  to  exhaust  na- 
ture’s power  of  wind  and  water,  and  only 
in  the  utmost  extremity,  after  these  have 
been  properly  used,  to  turn  to  more  arti- 
ficial aids,  I am  unable  to  judge.  But  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  in  his  absolute 
condemnation  of  the  factory  and  railway 
there  is  a strong  element  of  romanticism, 
which  on  the  one  hand  wilfully  blinds 
its  vision  against  the  good  that  lies  in  one 
great  side  of  actual  modern  life,  while  it 
is  longingly  directed  toward  a past  which 
to  the  people  living  in  those  ages  was  un- 
doubtedly fraught  writh  great  evils  and 
miseries,  and  which  wre  cannot  even  dis- 
cern in  our  days  as  having  existed  as 
the  romanticist  depicts  it.  The  constant 
juxtaposition  of  the  life  of  the  Swiss  or 
the  Tyrolese  peasant  with  the  English 
farmer  or  laborer,  giving  rise  to  a com- 
parison in  his  words  so  much  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  physical  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  modern  toiler,  strikes  us  as  be- 
ing as  far  removed  from  the  reality  of 
things  as  many  romantic  descriptions  in 
old-fashioned  novels  of  the  happiness  of 
the  rural  life  of  old,  or  the  depiction,  or 
rather  costume-painting,  of  the  “ Salon 
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Tyroler ” is  removed  from  truth.  Hap- 
piness and  simplicity,  if  they  really  did 
or  do  exist  in  these  regions,  may  be  con- 
founded with  animal  restriction  of  wants 
and  brutal  limitation  of  the  means  of  sat- 
isfying them.  And  it  is  well  for  us  care- 
fully to  question  ourselves,  when  we  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  picturesqueness  which 
modern  improvements  bring  in  their  train, 
whether  unconsciously  we  are  not  speak- 
ing from  gross  selfishness,  in  which  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  living  human  be- 
ings are  looked  upon  by  us,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  intellectual  or  artistic 
refinement,  as  scenes  over  which  we  smack 
our  lips  as  if  we  were  reading  a book  or 
seeing  a play.  And  as  it  is  with  the  com- 
parison of  lives,  so  it  may  also  be  with 
the  comparison  of  institutions  and  things. 
The  preference  which  is  given  to  the 
windmill  over  the  factory  chimney  may, 
to  a great  extent,  be  purely  romantic.  We 
can  conceive  of  a romantic  knight  some 
centuries  ago  issuing  from  his  castle  gate 
and  complaining  of  the  disfigurement  to 
the  good  scene  of  old  caused  by  the  sug- 
gestive structure  with  outspread  wings 
cutting  the  horizon  line  that  bounded  his 
vast  domain,  as  centuries  hence  we  can 
conceive  of  another  romanticist  who, 
longing  with  praise  for  the  restoration  of 
the  good  old  factory  chimneys,  complains 
of  the  new  structures  erected  to  meet  the 
new  wants  of  an  advancing  civilization. 
The  factory  chimney  is  in  itself,  apart 
from  romantic  associations,  not  necessa- 
rily more  unbeautiful  in  line  than  the 
windmill,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
form  should  not  be  still  more  improved. 

There  is  a truth  strongly  put  by  Ruskin 
for  which  he  would  have  gained  more  uni- 
versal recognition  if  the  statements  of  it 
had  been  more  moderate  and  in  conform- 
ity with  fact,  namely,  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  land  we  live  in  in  the  condi- 
tions conducive  to  health,  and  with  the 
careful  guarding  and  preservation  of  the 
natural  and  historical  beauties, which  are, 
to  omit  all  their  spiritual  qualifications, 
real  national  possessions  of  the  highest  eco- 
nomical value.  To  allow  the  smoke  from 
the  chimneys  to  turn  pure  air  into  pestilen- 
tial miasmata,  to  see  beautiful  streams  and 
rivers  defiled,  to  witness  the  most  lovely 
and  unique  scenes  ruthlessly  robbed  of 
their  chief  charms  of  natural  beauty— these 
are  losses  which,  if  they  do  bear  compari- 
son with  actual  industrial  loss  to  individ- 
ual members  or  groups  of  the  community, 


will  outweigh  them  heavily.  The  day 
may  come  when  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  government  concern- 
ed with  the  internal  affairs  of  a nation  will 
be  to  secure  and  guard  the  public  lands 
for  the  purposes  of  national  health  and 
of  national  delectation. 

But  when  Ruskin  complains  of  the  de- 
lightful silence  that  reigned  in  some  rural 
districts  being  disturbed  by  the  life  of  in- 
dustry, of  the  vulgarizing  of  portions  of 
Switzerland,  that  he  and  other  kindred 
spirits  could  enjoy  in  comparative  se- 
clusion, by  numbers  of  uneducated  tour- 
ists, when  he  complains  of  the  very  facil- 
ity of  approach  to  many  of  these  sacred 
haunts  brought  about  by  the  railways, 
and  the  picnics  which  do  not  agree  with 
the  exquisite  musings  of  the  solitary  vo- 
tary of  nature,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  arises  not  only  from  a romantic  but 
from  an  essentially  unsocial  spirit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  enjoyment  must 
be  impaired  by  the  reduction  of  what 
stimulates  our  highest  emotions  to  a com- 
monplace; but  we  must  willingly  make 
this  sacrifice  when  we  consider  the  great 
gain  accruing  to  hundreds  or  thousands 
where  before  it  but  reached  units. 

At  bottom  it  is  one  and  the  same  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  and  exquisiteness  which 
we  before  traced  as  influencing  his  views 
on  other  social  and  economical  matters, 
and  which  we  can  trace  at  once  in  the  in- 
tensity of  admiration  and  the  violence  of 
denunciation  in  matters  of  art.  And  when 
in  his  followers,  or  in  those  influenced  by 
him,  this  is  coupled  with  dogmatism,  we 
can  see  how  this  leads  to  the  formation 
of  a group  of  people  whose  belief  in  their 
own  infallibility  of  taste  and  judgment  is 
in  potency  only  equalled  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  vision.  They  believe  and 
hold  that  they  have  found  the  true  ideals 
of  life,  and  that  all  others  are  idolatrous; 
that  they  possess  the  true  touchstone  of 
taste,  and  only  admire  what  is  best,  and 
that  all  else  is  bad  or  vulgar.  And  the 
worst  is  that  apparent  intensity  of  feeling 
does  not  always  insure  absolute  sincerity 
of  conviction;  nay,  that  an  unbalanced 
mind  devoid  of  moderation  is  likely  to 
mar  the  trueness  of  its  own  scales  of  ve- 
racity. And  out  of  these  conscious  ex- 
quisites of  mind  and  their  ensuing  opposi- 
tion to  the  current  of  ordinary  life  there 
will  naturally  arise  the  desire  and  the 
habit  of  manifesting  distinctions  in  outer 
appearance  and  conduct;  and  it  is  thus 
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that  it  may  be  in  great  part  owing  to  this 
influence  that  the  movement  which  in  its 
best  sides  lias  been  productive  of  much 
good,  but  which  lias  naturally  and  rapid- 
ly degenerated  into  the  insincere  forms 
that  happily  are  dying  the  death  of  inno- 
cent ridicule,  the  movement  the  votaries 
of  which  have  been  called  aesthetes,  has 
come  to  life.  Though  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
Ruskin  to  have  successfully  waged  war 
against  Bohemianism  among  the  artist 
community,  his  influence  has  tended  to 
produce  a far  less  repulsive  and  obnoxious 
form  of  Bohemianism.  This  is  a very 
curious  phenomenon.  For  the  essential 
characteristic  of  Bohemianism  (and  in 
this  it  is  related  to  romanticism)  has 
ever  been  negative,  namely,  its  protest 
against  existing  ideals  as  manifested  in 
the  current  habits  of  life  among  the  ruling 
majority. 

Now  it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ideals  and  customs  of  this 
ruling  majority  what  form  the  Bohemian- 
ism of  the  day  will  take.  The  Philistine 
of  the  German  student,  and  that  of  the  di- 
shevelled gentleman  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
and  that  of  the  modern  aesthete,  are  all 
very  different  people — nay,  sometimes  they 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 
The  modern  English  Bohemian  may  be 
the  Philistine  pur  sang  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Bohemian  of  Heidelberg,  or  of  the 
streets  abutting  on  the  Paris  Pantheon. 
From  a positive  point  of  view  he  certainly 
has  a more  moral  or  artistic  origin  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Philistine.  There  are 
three  shadings  which  we  can  distinguish 
among  them,  all  more  or  less  degenerated 
practical  caricatures  of  the  theories  of  their 
intellectual  parents.  The  first,  deriving 
its  intellectual  stimulus  from  Matthew 
Arnold,  is  more  closely  related  in  its  antip- 
athies to  the  Continental  prototype,  espe- 
cially that  of  Germany,  inasmuch  as  the 
Philistine  here  marks  an  uncultured  bour- 
geois, or  the  unintellectual  country  squire. 
The  second,  arising  out  of  Carlyle,  is  the 
anti-Belgravian  Bohemianism,  and  is  more 
directly  opposed  to  the  gilt  world  of  fash- 
ion. And  the  third,  the  Ruskinian  form, 
comprising  elements  of  both  the  previous 
bodies,  is  anti-athletic,  and  draws  its  visible 
inspirations  chiefly  from  the  picturesque 
side  of  art.  The  great  good  as  incentives 
that  these  extreme  movements  were  capa- 
ble of  doing,  they  have  perhaps  already 


done,  and  the  desirable  part  of  their  vi- 
tality has  probably  spent  itself.  Every 
Bohemian  movement  has  the  germs  of 
decay  in  itself,  because  of  its  essentially 
negative  nature.  Very  soon  the  ideals, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  positive,  lose  con- 
sistency; and  only  the  dissenting  forms 
remain.  The  mass  of  this  community 
generally  groups  round  some  originator 
who  dissents  from  strong  inner  motives; 
but  these  motives  ha^e  not  their  root  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  followers,  who  tend 
toward  formal  exaggeration.  And  fur- 
thermore, the  conventionality  to  which 
they  oppose  themselves  has  one  strong 
central  support,  the  very  obtrusion  of 
which  the  Bohemian  struggles  against, 
namely,  its  laws ; w hile  the  opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  not  this  to  sustain 
them,  and  thus  readily  run  riot.  An  anal  - 
ogous  case  is  presented  in  the  history  of 
some  religious  sects  of  which  the  founder 
may  have  been  a fervent  mystic;  but  the 
sect,  as  such,  has  often  degenerated  into 
weakness,  and  becomes  a malignant  ex- 
crescency  when  constituted  into  an  organ- 
ized body,  making  a rite  and  convention 
of  the  very  unconventionality  of  its  spirit- 
ual founder,  and  the  mystical  fervor  has 
often  degenerated  into  a frenzied  luxuri- 
ous dissipation,  leading  to  the  very  oppo- 
site extreme  of  the  spirit  which  moved  the 
leader.  So  here  it  would  not  be  astonish- 
ing if  aestheticism  were  gradually  to  de- 
generate into  a form  of  coarseness,  the 
very  opposite  of  its  refined  origin. 

This  possible  danger  of  Ruskin’s  influ- 
ence, far  removed  from  the  intended  pur- 
port of  his  books,  is  not  counteracted  by 
a prominent  tone  of  sobriety  in  his  own 
works;  nay,  it  is  here  that  the  dogmatic 
exquisite  will  find  many  instances  of  a 
prevailing  spirit  of  narrowr  dogmatism. 
But  in  the  life  of  this  great  man  it  can 
be  accounted  for  and  morally  justified, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  unintelligent 
followers.  It  is  the  result  of  a life  too 
much  shut  up  in  itself,  and  not  sobered 
down  by  the  constraint  of  fixed  disci- 
pline, and  widened  out  by  continuous 
intercourse  with  people  of  equal  calibre 
following  different  pursuits,  and  not  ne- 
cessarily responsive  to  his  own  views. 
It  is  a mind  too  much  concerned  with 
its  own  substance,  revolving  too  much 
round  one  centre,  and  reflecting  too  much 
its  own  inner  lights,  rather  than  the  di- 
rect lights  from  without.  No  doubt  in 
his  autobiography  and  in  his  works  he 
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dwells  upon  himself  with  an  apparent  im- 
partiality most  remarkable,  and  in  so  far 
unselfish;  but  still  it  is  never  free  from 
egotism,  and  may  be  the  height  of  it.  He 
almost  smacks  his  lips  over  himself  as  a 
thing  to  be  studied,  and  appears  at  times 
touchingly  humble  and  modest;  but  he 
is,  after  all,  constantly  busied  about  him- 
self, and  cannot  forget  it  for  work  or  in 
work.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  Proe- 
terita , or  to  be  noticed  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  biographical  matter  into  the  Fora 
and  many  other  of  his  writings,  but 
smaller  side  lights  show  the  same  failing: 
as  when  he  thinks  it  worth  printing  that 
a poem  was  written  on  New-Year's  Day, 
1828,  in  the  Queen  of  the  Air ; when  he 
thinks  it  proper  to  remark  that  he  has  a 
finer  appreciation  of  nature  than  most 
people.  His  proffering  remarks  as  to  the 
extent  he  has  worked  upon  a subject,  how 
convinced  he  is  of  the  truth,  or  the  weight 
it  has  or  ought  to  have,  and  the  degree  of 
earnest  consideration  itdeserves— in  short, 
the  frequent  mention  of  “I”  where  it 
should  be  44  it” — all  this  is  the  result  of  a 
mind  which,  shut  up  in  itself,  drops  into  a 
kind  of  intellectual  provincialism. 

Tli is  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of 
one’s  own  thoughts  is  often  due  to  the 
neglect  of  reading  what  others  have  writ- 
ten on  the  very  subject  of  our  thoughts. 
Now  a doubt  must  often  have  come  to  the 
original  student  or  writer  as  to  whether 
it  can  be  of  much  advantage,  if  he  has  any- 
thing to  say,  to  spend  much  time  in  see- 
ing how  others  have  said  it,  and  to  quote 
their  views  and  encumber  his  own  with 
foot-notes  and  the  other  customary  forms 
that  characterize  a scholar's  work.  It 
may  perhaps  be  better  at  times  to  work 
straight  on  and  write  what  one  has  to  say, 
for  fear  of  otherwise  never  writing  at  all. 
Still  it  will  be  found  that  the  student  be- 
comes wider  in  following  this  old  plan, 
and  generally  without  the  loss  of  origi- 
nality; he  becomes  maturer,  clearer,  and 
more  condensed.  Besides  this,  there  is 
the  question  of  honesty  and  moral  regard 
for  previous  work;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  general  progress  would  be  re- 
tarded if  each  student  and  writer  would 
have  to  begin  anew,  and  not  consider  the 
successful  efforts  of  previous  generations 
and  individuals.  And  I venture  to  think 
that  if  Ruskin  had  followed  this  more, 
and  had  been  more  like  the  German  pro- 
fessor he  appears  to  despise,  we  should  not 
have  lost  much  of  his  originality,  while  I 
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certainly  hold  that  we  should  have  had 
more  system,  more  careful  deliberation, 
and  more  moderation.  There  would  have 
been  fewer  instances  of  diletlanteism  in 
his  works,  and  the  great  good  that  is  in 
them  would  have  stood  out  clearly,  not 
bedimmed  by  the  hasty  exaggerations  of 
a fatally  facile  pen  and  the  immoderate- 
ness of  a self-indulged  imagination.  But 
this  painful  tendency  toward  eccentrici- 
ty, turning  to  habitual,  and  thus  uncon- 
scious, exaggeration  of  mind  and  dic- 
tion, is  often  fostered  by  the  vicious  in- 
fluence of  a selfish  society,  especially  of 
idle  and  fashionable  dilettanti.  Just  as 
(and  here  with  more  justification,  per- 
haps) they  will  force  a painter  who  has 
successfully  drawn  one  kind  of  dog  to 
paint  nothing  but  this  dog,  so,  seeing  a 
new  striking  side  in  a literary  man,  they 
will,  urged  by  their  unassuageable  thirst 
for  amusement,  gradually  force  him  to 
produce  that  side  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course, and  thus  turn  originality  into 
mannerism,  to  the  stereotyped  epigram- 
matic exaggerations,  until  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  producing  the  worst  and  most 
tragic  form  of  a hypocrite,  namely,  the 
unconscious  actor  of  a part,  the  dupe  of  a 
thumping  insincere  conscientiousness,  of 
rude  eccentricity.  The  result  in  many 
cases  is  the  loss  of  dignity  in  many  good 
men  of  some  native  power,  who  are  often 
thus  converted  into  serious  jesters  by  the 
selfish  requirements  of  a thoughtless  so- 
ciety. One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  all 
genius  is  that  of  being  robbed  of  its  vital 
strength  by  velvety-pawed  lion-hunters. 

In  the  case  of  Ruskin,  and  in  the  case 
of  his  master  in  some  departments,  Car- 
lyle, the  prevalence  of  the  relentless,  ex- 
aggerated, denunciatory  frame  of  mind 
and  form  of  expression  has  often  be- 
guiled them  away  from  the  noble  course 
of  sober  and  conscientious  search  after 
truth,  absorbing  much  of  the  energies 
that  are  painfully  needed  to  reduce  to 
order  the  tangled  web  of  the  innumer- 
able facts  that  crowd  round  the  narrow 
gateways  of  conclusions  justified  bv  truth. 

It  has  kept  them  from  curbing  subjective 
impulses,  strong  desires  and  passions  and 
prejudices,  into  the  service  of  the  stern- 
browed  goddess,  and  has  lured  them  on 
to  the  riotous  chase  of  the  maenad  whom 
they  mistake  for  a muse.  The  prophetic 
denunciatory  tone  in  its  resounding  flow 
may  prove  to  be  an  easy  means  of  shirk- 
ing and  avoiding  the  great  task  of  declar- 
er rigiral  from 
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ing  to  men  the  hard- won  truths  that  are 
annoanced  in  simple,  diffident,  nay,  halt- 
ing words,  but  still  penetrate  and  en- 
dure in  their  far-reaching  quality  of 
sound.  And  ultimately  the  result  upon 
such  men  themselves,  and  a baneful  in- 
fluence upon  all  who  come  within  the 
circle  of  their  power,  is  a general  blunt- 
ing of  the  keen  edge  of  what  we  must 
call  intellectual  morality,  that  moral  and 
mental  habit  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  man  to  state  as  an  undoubted 
fact  whatever  he  has  not  conscientiously 
tested  and  examined  in  all  its  bearings. 

Ruskin  lias  often  allowed  his  feelings  to 
run  counter  to  the  workings  and  injunc- 
tions of  this  higher  duty.  In  the  preface 
to  the  Seven  Lamps  there  are  “cases  in 
which  men  feel  too  keenly  to  be  silent,  and 
perhaps  too  strongly  to  be  wrong’’;  he 
ought  to  have  guarded  most  jealously 
against  the  strong  feelings  as  often  making 
it  more  probable  that  we  may  go  wrong. 
The  use  of  superlative  adjectives  condemn- 
ing or  praising,  with  him  and  with  Carlyle, 
points  to  the  same  bluntness  of  intel  Iectual 
morality.  One  thing  or  work  is  wholly 
“bad,”  another  at  once  all  that  is  “good.” 
He  passes  judgment  not  only  upon  all 
forms  of  art,  but  upon  the  works  of 
great  and  sober  men  of  science,  on  the 
problems  of  these  departments  of  science 
themselves,  whether  it  be  the  works  of  an 
Agassiz  or  of  a Darwin,  the  purport  of 
whose  work  he  had  never  trained  him- 
self to  realize.  Such  exaggerations  may, 
alas,  from  a literary  point  of  view  appear 
to  be  innocent,  but  in  their  effect  they 
certainly  are  not.  He  will,  for  instance, 
in  Preeierita  II.,  pa^e  298,  tell  us,  with 
the  emphatic  terms  of  a convinced  au- 
thority, speaking  of  Sydney  Smith’s  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  on  Moral  Philosophy , 
that  “they  contain  in  the  simplest  terms 
every  final  truth  which  any  rational  mor- 
tal needs  to  learn  on  this  subject.”  We 
must  ask  what  right  his  reading  of  that 
vast  subject  called  philosophy  has  given 
him  to  pass  judgment  in  any  way  upon 
it.  And  so;  in  almost  every  chapter  of 
all  his  books,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  is  a positive  blemish,  the  influence  of 
which  cannot  be  good;  and  we  turn  with 
pure  gratitude  to  his  descriptive  passages, 
where  there  is  no  scope  for  this  intellect- 
ual vice,  and  where  the  good  that  is  in 
him  has  brought  forth  fruit  that  will  be 
the  delight  and  profit  of  all  the  ages  in 
which  the  English  language  is  read.  If, 


as  far  as  intellectual  example  is  concern- 
ed, we  turn  from  the  prophetic  and  de- 
nunciatory violence  of  Carlyle  and  Rus- 
kin to  the  charitable  and  unselfish  state- 
ment of  a great  continuous  effort  in  a 
long  laborious  life,  beautiful  as  it  is  sim- 
ple, we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  besides 
the  results  of  the  actual  research  of 
Charles  Darwin,  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific example  as  a writer  can  but  have  a 
lasting  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  read  him  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  No  amount  of  denun- 
ciatory sermons  can  replace  the  uncon- 
scious preaching  contained  within  the 
work  and  its  results  of  the  student  who 
has  honestly  mastered  a subject,  however 
narrow  its  range.  This  is  the  highest 
form  of  preaching,  if  only  for  the  supreme 
effect,  the  suppression  of  impulse  and  pas- 
sion for  an  end  that  lias  no  immediate 
bearing  upon  our  own  interests,  and  does 
not  flatter  our  vanity  in  the  elevation  of 
our  own  position  to  that  of  a direct  teach- 
er or  chastiser  of  foolish  humanity,  and 
above  all  in  the  jealous  custody  and  pos- 
sible refinement  of  our  feeling  for  truth. 
The  development  of  this  intellectual  mo- 
rality as  a habit  in  individuals,  and  as  a 
tradition  in  a nation  and  in  an  age,  is  in- 
timately connected  with  practical  moral- 
ity and  truthfulness;  and  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  a strong  moral  and  disciplinary 
bearing  in  the  methods  of  research  as  ap- 
plied to  the  natural  sciences  'within  our 
days,  to  which  Charles  Darwin  has  chief- 
ly contributed.  It  is  true,  the  inductive 
method  was  recommended  by  Bacon  and 
insisted  upon  by  Hume;  but  it  has  only 
become  a fact  in  Darwin;  and  through 
his  efforts  and  those  of  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers and  co-operators  the  general  habit 
of  mind  which  is  developed  by  their  meth- 
ods of  work  has  not  only  penetrated 
into  other  regions  of  thought  and  study, 
but  it  is  modifying  and  raising  our  gen- 
eral standard  of  truth  even  in  our  prac- 
tical daily  life.  It  appeal's  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  blemishes  in  the  work  of  men 
like  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  that,  however 
high  the  position  they  may  themselves 
assign  to  truth  in  their  moral  scales,  the 
actual  tenor  of  their  work  has  counter- 
acted rather  than  favored  this  desirable 
consummation.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
we  can  recognize  the  good  that  is  in 
Ruskin’s  work,  and  there  will  be  enough 
of  merit  remaining  to  make  him  one  of 
the  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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INTERIOR  OF  A NORWEGIAN  FARMSTEAD. 


AND  ITS  PEOFIJE 


NOBWAY 


The  other  out-houses -co^  lvouw,  lome*,  and  dried  meats  and  turnip  as-  >Yfd! 

Irftv&irtl  Ir'  M -for  I he  .sior}^j/iy-  'of: ^orZb>:od!f'>i>T*^e-<I 

separate  from  one.  auothei\  hut  they  are  along  (he  walls  u»  great  piles.  In  a room 
now*  begimimy;  to  combine  them  under  to  are  the  sheepskin  quilts 

one  roof  The  pigs  any  however,  kerb  m which  co-  not  in  use.  The  jwasauMy 
a separate  buildup.  The  hay-loft.  .rs  geiv-  eiha-p  on  . ca!fvsfcii»a;  with  sheepskins  over 
endJy  situated  above  the  cowoihed  Mil  Ihcsn;  both  oAMy  prepared,  and  with  ike 
the  stable,  the  hay  being  pushed  down  hair  nr  Un>  vvool  toward  tlie  l>< .d y.  All 
through  a Targe  opening.  But  as  the  the"  woollen  hlaukvLs  and  ipnhs,' wimh 
farms  _fi^  CyKpah^  of  hyivtshe^ti  pritipami-Rje. 

ImW-mlmned  lkddsa>t  some  distance  from  utner  housthokl  articles  of  Value,  are  ,?-L.o 
the  farmstead,  only  used  for  ^rovv; ing  hay  kept  here..  Lately  , however,  they  hu.en 
and  gruz ing.  ami  as  the  hilly  ground  hegu  u to  keep  snob  things  u>  one  of  \\u- 
mfrkf'z  transport  difficult,  they  build  hams  large  rooms  upstairs  . in  the  dwcilmg'. 
no.  l Verse  ih’lds  ami  keep  the  hay  them  house. 

during  the  -short,  busy  *urumf^4ime;  nil  We  have  Hot  vet  omuiirraled  all  tho 
the  avuihvr  onmeSs  when  if  is  carted  homo  various  buildings  ou  the.  farmstead,  A 
U:>  the,  furmMcud  mi  sledges:  The  corn  is  isfeijl  by:  is  generally  to  bo  Lenid  at  some 
seldom  shu'od  hi  any  3 pec  nil  building  hut  little  deAuncO  from  the'  cither  incases; 
hi  some  sjctriomv  huT  adjoin mg  the  hay-  moreover;  a b<Pl$hte  (hath -room),  so  calk 
loft.  Gradually  as  the  coni'  is  threshed  ed  from  the  period  when  the  people  used, 
it  is  c^rri^d  tip  to  the  stabur  (&  small  Vapor  haths-ei  ehslopt  which  went  ^ui 
granary  or  slovehouse),  built  on  short  with  the  mfrodactioii  of  Christ lanity  mta 
piles  about  four  feet,  above'  the*  grodiitl,  the  country,  when,  the  pnosh*  and  iho 
not  far  fi'om  thedvvidluig-ltonse.  If  there  monks  set  tbcm.^Tves  against  it,  Now 
is  on  I y 0 u e st(i  fr  Mr  or  l the  farmstead  there  tliehuildiny  is  used  {or  drying  eht  h 4tbd 
is  geheru II y tVpe  ^>Tnparti/iu)<t  for  0qpr~  vyobd  Avhieh  the  erafts- 

Ifiris.and  another  fov  mailed  lea  f.  pork,  no-  men  on  the.  farm  may  have  use  for. 


A \*0 VX1MK  DAmv)  !V  TM.WU JMvtfN 


Not  imry  fn.r  front  the  forms'lead  may  mountains  hi  the  distance., .often  with  & 
bo  seen  in  { m OjxO'MMfi  to  the  me  of  the  iliouiiUun  lake  close  by,  with  thr±  cow- 
farm,  <«ne  or  more  of  fhW  tmll&ges  of  the  bells,  the  haym*  of  dec's  the  so  mid  of  the 
tenantry,  Tim  boufcftfr  on  lliv  noianls’  •woutitanvlutim*,  and  the  ha  (looting  of  flia 
plots  bebmc  also  to  the  farm.,  if  there  h;  yorks  -life  jjp there  wvih  its  peaceful  work, 
lioe-ii  eravhry  land  oy.peihmut'ujr  it»  the  and  the:  o.iomu  s.UII.iksss  of.  the  evening 
farm.  whether  emWi.M  ftug  of  im?t tches  of  after  work  is  done.-- 1;>  him  happiest  a.  No  tv 
iineulj.i'vat^d'  pa^  • k*k>vr&.' 

loves  n\  the  \\ o*><n.  the)  * - is  goue.ra.Uy  :\,  In  fwon  dtst.mts  .neurly  the  whole  x>f 
sroyMt/er^o^  (a  siV!ioi>er  by  r/x  «>r  r;ow  ^hedh  the  popuhilVon  move  »o  the  surer.  of  Uni 
better  Vent  i la  led  tfeh  the -*m\ii>m>-y  one  .one  hr  two  days  ji.imiey  .distant.  But  ns 
on  the  hirnisO/ad.  lbo.i  home,  have  a a vo)e  o i>  -mly  1 1 » « oldest  daughter  on 
sm?,)'  ta  oroiiptain  dairy  ^ which  wneval-  the  farm,  -with  a ‘fermVIn  assistant  ami  the 
ly  Consists  of  One  rpofm  m whir}*  the  hot  hm-d  h<<y.  who  mms  there.  Of  late  the  w<»- 
tvr  * horned.  Hie  cjmi*ye  made,  the  'food  ttnaV  linvr  in  some  parts  i-eh. 

•moimd,  thw  dairy  ufeukfe  washed,  am!  hv  nmn  as  m h!(-  TveM  :md  vwilzMaml : 

wvlirrt  dhi • steel*  fitVr  their  Tju^c  Who  have  hy^n 
hiinl  Ala^'k.ctyy>r!t;d..;  iMhh^  flu*  yoitAge  TiiVo ui  tln>  swtfr  become  ill  twin  fobgihg* 
f hym  sboi'etimby  it,  scfmyattv  h u ilding  »jp  ,vy hen  the  vm tner  cornea and  th^y  hry .iKft : 

shed  Tor  Urn  raHb-r.ml  ihn+iMp*  To  the  g*ymg  up  with  the  eUM-h-c,  Tie*  ifhme  Hiiog 
h < yeuvrkU'y-*  Mdomj^  a hove  iVnred*  b*pp*-'u«  jo  tire  If  one  accustomed 

If!  if-'1:!.  v<'  d y ehbedhPP  whi'i  I lie  m;e  1o  emue*  i?>  iitr  motmoou-  h:  kept  el  home 
no  re  fVmn  roe  is  spread.  time  ,m  ihr  farmstead  she  volt  wander  ;*k»m 

grow*  i!ie  mwy  |fess  on  the  wind*-  farm  wo  it  hi  £ ami  kneriny  io  eel  away:  and  if 

| is  stored' vn  ahum  fiiirifig.Ui*'  summer  Urn  kittle  ave  red  well  tooimd  after  in  the 

1 ljfy-/«nn*::  • . ^pilng  they’’  \v'Hi  all  rnsh.nlf  tV?  Up*  sorter.. : 
stead  ill  fio^  wooer.  The.  life  up  ti.-rv  o.  md  by  the  Mi -cow.  as.  soon  as  limy  are 
the  vo5t  >;*>iitmie,  with  the  •sf4m.v'h,;#p.ped . » e- et  ! heir  «.v  ouer  quai'iers. 

nwffJ.hiTj^Anlo  Original  from  - 
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Norway  has  excellent  roads.  Compar- 
atively speaking,  no  country  has  so  many 
and  such  good  roads.  But  as  soon  as  you 
turn  off  from  the  main  roads  to  get  to  the 
farmsteads  on  the  hill  sides  they  are  infe- 
rior, and  if  any  one  has  to  cross  the 
mountains  to  a S(vter  or  on  a tour,  he 
meets  with  very  bad  and  difficult  roads, 
often  only  a narrow  path  across  marshy 
moors  or  endless  stony  mountain  wastes. 
The  horses  in  these  districts  are  not  large, 
bat  nimble,  sure-footed,  and  strong.  For 
the  mountain  journeys  they  are  fitted 


whether  for  transport  of  goods  or  persons. 
The  sledges  used  in  the  winter  are  also 
small.  For  transport  of  timber  they  use 
very  small  sledges,  about  two  feet  long, 
on  which  two  or  three  logs  are  placed, 
with  the  heavy  end  resting  on  the  cross- 
bar of  the  sledge,  Avhilc  the  other  end  is 
dragged  along  the  ground  in  the  snow. 
Sometimes  a similar  sledge  is  placed  un- 
der the  ends  of  the  logs  instead  of  letting 
them  trail  along  the  ground. 

The  use  of  agricultural  machinery  in 
Norway  is  confined  to  the  flat  lands.  The 


MILKING  COWS  ON  TI1K  SJETKK. 


with  a kind  of  panniers,  in  which  they 
carry  everything  that  has  to  be  taken 
across  the  mountains.  It  requires  a deal 
of  practice  to  he  able  to  pack  things  safely 
in  such  panniers.  The  horses  show  a 
wondrous  dexterity  in  proceeding  along 
the  mountain  paths  and  roads,  which  must 
he  seen  to  be  realised.  The  Vehicles  on 
the  farm  are  necessarily  like  the  horses, 
light  and  small,  both  inland  and  on  the 
coast.  Most  vehicles  have  but  two  wheels, 


ploughing  of  fields  on  the  hill  sides  loos- 
ens the  soil,  which  is  gradually  carried 
down  by  the  water  from  the  melting  ice 
or  the  heavy  rain-showers,  and  collects  in 
the  furrows  of  the  fields  below,  which 
slowly  rise,  until  the  soil  with  great  trou- 
ble must  bo  carted  up  again  load  by  load. 
From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  in  these  districts  is 
laborious,  and  that  it  requires  a greater 
number  of  hands  than  in  the  flat  lands. 
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The  people  in  the  mountain  districts  could 
not  therefore  compete  with  the  lowland- 
ers  but  for  the  forests,  which  they  have 
to  fall  back  upon.  And  even  then  it  is 
only  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. The  tenantry  are  comparatively 
better  off ; they  have  sufficient  land  to 
keep  one  or  two  cows,  sometimes  more. 
While  liis  family  look  after  the  place, 
the  tenant  himself  works  on  the  farmstead 
for  the  landlord  at  a fixed  small  wage, 
and  as  a rule  they  manage  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  If  not,  they  get  tickets  from 
relatives  in  America — it  has  come  to  this 
that  every  family  amongst  the  peasantry 
have  relatives  over  there— and  they  leave 
their  homes  and  their  country  with  a for- 
titude which  reminds  one  of  what  far- 
travelling  folks  the  Norwegians  have  been 
from  olden  times.  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  nation  which  travels  as  much 
as  my  countrymen— as  sailors  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  as  fishermen  on  their  great 
fishery  and  whaling  expeditions,  as  arti- 
sans, students,  or  men  of  science  seeking 
knowledge  and  experience  abroad,  as  mer- 
chants seeking  new  markets,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  as  emigrants. 

It  is  a general  custom  all  over  the  coun- 
try Among  the  peasantry  that  the  heads 
of  the  household  and  their  children  take 
their  meals  together  at  the  same  table  with 
the  servants  and  those  of  the  tenantry 
who  work  on  the  farm.  Only  on  some 
of  the  very  large  farms  do  the  master  of 
the  house  and  his  family  live  by  them- 
selves ; the  servants  then  live  in  a separate 
building,  called  the  borgestue.  The  way 
of  living  is  very  plain ; their  food  consists 
principally  of  porridge  and  milk,  fish,  po- 
tatoes, and  bread,  with  some  kind  of  soup 
to  it,  salted  herring  and  potatoes  with 
sour  milk  or  rye  meal  soup,  salt  beef  and 
bacon  with  pea  soup  (fresh  meat  is  seldom 
used),  polonies  made  of  blood  and  barley, 
dried  meats,  cheese  and  butter,  and  with 
nearly  all  these  dishes  they  use  the  above- 
named  fladbrbd. 

Such  briefly  are  the  material  conditions 
and  life  of  the  peasantry  in  Norway. 

Norway  has  some  of  the  greatest  fish- 
eries in  the  world,  and  we  now  know  the 
reason  why. 

Some  Norwegian  men  of  science  had 
some  time  ago  a ship  in  command  of  a 
naval  officer  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  state  for  scientific  researches  in  the 
Norwegian  seas  aud  along  the  coast. 


In  1877  they  found  in  the  sea  around 
Jan-Mayen,  and  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  where  the  low  temperature 
indicated  its  being  mixed  with  ice-water, 
endless  masses  of  a brown-yellowish  mu- 
cilage, an  organic  mattdr  which  colored 
the  seas  around  for  miles,  an  amorphous 
but  apparently  living  protoplasm.  Fur- 
ther south,  near  the  Vigten  Islands,  they 
met  with  a similar  glutinous  matter,  which 
consisted  solely  of  colored  microscopical 
organisms,  principally  a peculiar  kind  of 
diatomaeece.  Professor  George  Ossian 
Sars,  the  discoverer,  maintains  that  both 
are  links  in  a series;  that  the  former  ac- 
counts for  the  latter.  This  floating  mat- 
ter from  the  Northern  polar  seas  (the  same 
has  also  been  met  with  in  the  Southern 
polar  seas)  furnishes  food  to  millions  of 
myriads  of  animalcules  which  fill  the 
ocean,  and  which  again  become  food  for 
larger  and  yet  larger  animals.  It  thus 
seems  as  if  it  is  from  the  apparently  bar- 
ren polar  ice  and  the  influence  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  upon  it  that  the  wealth  of  ani- 
mal life  in  the  seas  in  the  temperate  zone 
derives  the  conditions  for  its  existence. 

On  the  North  American  coast  this  glu- 
tinous matter  is  carried  with  the  polar 
stream  from  the  sea  around  Greenland 
down  toward  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. Tlie  Norwegian  coast  lies  for  the 
greater  pArt  outside  the  current  of  the  po- 
.lar  stream,  under  the  influence  of  the 
'warm  northeasterly  Atlantic  stream,  so 
the  supply  of  this  matter  is  less  here,  but 
the  meeting  of  the  currents  seems  to  be 
the  advantage  of  the  fisheries. 

The  small  animal  upon  which  the  Nor- 
wegian herring  largely  feeds  is  an  asta - 
CU8  (called  sildaat  by  the  Norwegians). 
They  are  carried  in  enormous  masses 
toward  the  coast  by  the  current,  till  they 
run  against  a ridge  or  a steep  subterrane- 
an mountain  in  the  valleys  of  the  ocean, 
which  with  occasional  interruptions  runs 
along  a considerable  portion  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast;  in  the  Lofoten  district  it 
runs  through  two  degrees  of  latitude,  aud 
here  the  cold  stream,  meeting  the  warmer 
current  and  being  the  heavier,  is  forced 
down  as  much  as  four  hundred  feet  under 
the  surface.  But  toward  the  surface  of 
the  water,  where  the  streams  mingle,  the 
astacus  gathers  in  enormous  masses,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  herring  shoals,  which 
sometimes  extend  over  an  area  of  several 
hundred  miles.  The  sea  inside  the  ridge 
is  spacious  enough  to  serve  as  spawning- 
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(flour,  bread,  cheese,  salted  and  dried 
meats  and  pork,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  etc.), 
one  change  of  clothes,  sea  boots,  and  the 
usual  overalls  for  bad  weather.  The  fish- 
ing has  hitherto  principally  been  carried 
on  in  open  boata,  but  now  deck  boats  and 
smacks  are  more  and  more 


ground  for  still  larger  numbers,  the  fish 
being  attracted  by  the  milder  tempera- 
ture* There  the  codfish  in  immense  mass- 
es chase  the  herring,  and  there  man  pur- 
sues both  at  their  various  spawning  times 
or  when  they  go  there  for  food. 


a close  and  stifling  atmos- 
phere, which  only  over  tired 
people  can  endure,  and  not 
always  even  they. 

Sometimes  they  cannot  get 
shelter  inside  a house,  and 
they  must  then  go  back  to  their 
boats,  cover  themselves  up  with 
anything  they  can  find,  and 
shivering  from  cold,  spend  the 
night  under  the  an? tic  sky.  try- 
ing to  get  some  sleep.  In  this 
way  many  a one  catches  an  ill- 
ness, which  often  proves  fatal. 
A greater  number,  however, 
The  crews  of  the  fishing-boats  consist  of  lose  their  lives  in  stormy  weather  or 
four  to  six  men,  each  of  whom  has  his  lod,  through  some  accident.  The  loss  of  life 
or  share,  in  the  catch;  the  owners  of  the  along  the  western  coast  of  Norway  is  as 
boat  and  the  fishing-gear  also  have  their  great  as  if  this  part  of  the  country  was  in 
shares.  The  most  experienced  of  the  crew  the  midst  of  war. 

is  chosen  as  “skipper/1  though  his  posi-  The  hope  of  great  and  immediate  profit 
fcion  ashore  may  be  only  that  of  a.  servant,  carries  them  through  all  discomforts  and 
Even  if  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  gear  dangers,  and  tempts  generation  after  gen- 
aceoru  panics  it  as  one  of  the  crew,  he,  eralion  to  follow  on  the  same  path.  Even 
like  every  one  else,  is  bound  to  obey  the  if  the  fishing  has  turned  out  badly  and 
skipper.  He  steers  the  boat,  and  superin-  they  return  home  in  debt,  or  if  they  have 
tends  the  fishing.  A fisherman's  outfit  lost  both  boat  and  tackle,  they  do  not  lose 
consists  of  a chest  containing  provisions  courage.  They  go  at  it  again  next  year. 
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HKKIUNU  ttSHfiHY  OJ*  TfTB  W£8T.  £OA5t. 


It  not  t|Kv  gain  alone  which  tempts  long  distances  for  a ^ swing  round,"*  or4 
$Xim) ; the  life  Hself  is  so  adventurous;  with  the  “gutter  lasfeeSy’  who  during  the 
fciic-y  have- accounts  of  it  from  boy  •‘  herring  fishery  oMaiii  employment  by 
boodv  ^ul  have  Jiiul  some  experience  of  it  gutting  the  fish.  There  is  a wonderful 
too  oh  the  fjord  near  their  homes,  and  are  attract, ivm  about  the '"herring  fi^fjery.t;\vtukh 
listless  until  they  are  off  to  the  great  fish-  thousands  of  shrieking  sea  gulls  bdfoW 
ing*grou.hds  to  try  their  lurk,  Th.cw  who-  t bo  shoals  <;*u  their  way  into  the  fjords, 
wire  have  Ijreen:  Mhei% tftg.  while*.  sprhVthfgahd 

ting  Tj^r^fyr  lUi  the  iur.  The  Wits 

easily  wiffi«lauii  Jim  .t^n^)tuium  to  joui  • :.  (t.#iiyX show*-  *3114 • then  the  .work  U^gios- 
them.  BrsuW  tin?  large fVhenes.  a cpoeler 

Formerly  :they.>srdfef  dll '-the \vjvy  ‘Ite  the  and  i place  ip/hhe 

fishing  * grm i tifW  h*  tftcir  bpate  <>js-  ; -.fjcfnltf;  -each  ^mrnitrmgy*  31* owte  kifui fcf . 

*«>tij*tum.‘$  in  n dish* carrier  or  big  fedu  and  e.very  family  on  fhe  coast  catch- 

sinacki,  \vJnoii  woohl  iaki* .vseverki-  • Wihl  es  sulfitdeqt  W 3^  W* 

and  their  errors  on  hoard;  hut  now  bout  is  gmjendiy  earned  on  both  by  Jim*  wnd 
ami  ofW  go  by  siteamthy  and  wi*  011 : by  nv.l*  ' / '*  '•  ‘ f , /y*  v *•  \ 

board  llie  latter,  the  mm-rv;  exritMig  life  rH(v  imfm^sioiis  nf  die  grand  n Omul 
begins  Formerly  <h«-  boats  saiii  d froitr  sihtou inline  on  ib$  mind  oniric  m.m rdy 
harbor  to  harbor  looking,  for  thi-vdi^ftiV^--:  tishevmeio  yspecia'}^^ 
dr  the  cod.  but  .now  the  uffojrrapl*  fbrshe,;  out  niyhu.  have  ku<*L  an  ';«u<'hH.>(oi  that, 
the  nows  to  the  vanoufe  stations  nbrny  the  '^Norwegians  whom  l ned  mmii;:1  my  c/s'h 
coast  where  the  fish  is  to  he  foiitui:  utid  to  America  a few  years-  ago,  and  who  bad 
otf  starts  sTcaixier  after  stourim*,  hill  of  Vtm  settled  for  >mue  ?bnr  hi  ihe  imenw)' 
IxKils  and  fishermen.  to  cr-ap  ihe  harvest  of  the  Whites,  told  nm'Uiyy  w**e*:  yemmbtg. 
of  the  deep.  On  these-  i.b&  Ibtp--;.’ t<y  Avium  Lobby  if  nuly  hV  {£|  ahl^  ib 

eitmrn  ai'e  $uro  h*  -^td ;.  v.rtftt!  pMVbcnbe -irfi’affi;--  Apd  niniiy 

comrades  at  the  d t « iM*} n ug  suiu4us\  jw?dph  '\vtKi;,vvhen 

when  the  i(*f  ojhi  tlbie.s  is  r«w‘iV/>rl  in  ->v  bayc:  dvone 

by  1 i vely,  bri by  .c<'bt.VA)>At-:tVHi  cuJiy^b^l  iir  ovyu^rn  nl  a i plor-t »f ;g?v/iutiih •»^Utd. 
by  drihk,  carti-pbgfih^  y:  ^vi> fxs<-  ho^hi w?fOi« ; gv^nr  vyehiv  but  %£%u?di tig 

cirjg  w'itA.tbe  girl-,  wh.?;  <m  day  tc^-nic  ia  %-}-r  n*  nM-.s.n:^ 

'■  ft\c>  ' Origir.al.fn&jn  f 
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FD.itLiW  t'P  HHIIING- BOATS,  west  coast. 


the  transport  of  fish  from  the  fishing  sta- 
tions to  the  towns,  are  still  built  on  almost 
the  same  litres  as  those  of  the  old  Viking 
ships*.  Some  of  tire  fishing- boats  resem- 
ble perhaps  still  more  those  ancient  ves- 
sels, as  may  be  seen  from  the  old  Viking 
ship  dug  out  at  Gokstad  some  years  ago, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  University  Mu- 
seum at  Christiania. 

The  deck  of  th ? jwgts  consists  of  large 
loose  boards,  which  are  often  taken  away 
to  allow  the  dried  fish,  klfpjisk  or  stole- 
fisk*  to  be  piled  a long  way  up  the  mast. 
These  vessels  seldom  venture  into  the  open 
sea;  they  generally  sail  inside  the  numer- 
ous skerries  or  islands  on  t he  Norwegian 
coast;  otherwise  the  cargo  could  not  be 
stowed  and  conveyed  in  this  way 
greater  part  of  the  fish  caught  and  cured 
in 

Bergen,  where  it. 

Italy,  and  other  Catholic  cnuntri&R  fit 

* hltjijUk 


with  short  harpoons.  For  seal  and  wal- 
rus hunting  both  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  are  used.  On  the  top  of  one  of 
the  musts  a great  barrel  is  fixed  as  a look- 
The  out  as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrives  in  the  ice. 
When  the  man  on  the  lookout  discovers 
the  North  is  sent  to  Christiarisund  and  through  his  spy -glass  the  animals  with 
hipped  for  Spain,  their  young  ones  tying  upon  the  ice.  usu- 
ally in  large  numbers,  he  gives  the  signal, 
is  the  split  open,  and  the  boats,  manned  with  hunters,  set 

fashimi,  dded  dtv  the  rocks  (knp — HUT);  while  out  Oil  the  chase. 

JM  or  ruirtfj&fc  is  the  eed,  coal-fhh,  or  hn£r  "ducli,  There  is  considerable  danger  attached 
after  taring  ‘‘drawn,5’  is  biting  up,  unfitted,  a ud  (tried  r ^ * \ \ - v 

in  the  air,  Wli«rt  it  beVoim*  & L,\  & a Mick  (**>1).  [°  thCSC  **?*&&&**  i the  ships  may  be 

The  heads  are  eat  off  in  both  eases,  and  are  used  frozen  up  in  the  ice,  or  the  crew  may 
for  the  manufacture  of  R&b-guano.  have  to  leave  Hie  ship,  when  their  fate, 
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whethe  r Miry  are  able  to  rene  h I lie  eoast 
of  or  have  to  take  U>  their 


Ifrviol^otbnr' 


’•Ri vW  on il  mbaii.tam  ratify 

tins  industry  lieummls  an  uelJil-  uhoo^v  . 
fiafc  &&ine  ars ' -.for ' > j|teL 

ricdhfc* :U*Mxn:.:  hj'nxlifttb  & ‘tlrey  Thy  tyooduiun, 

^ tu iv??  .laiokni  from  th*dr  Ikuks  wtlh  hmi  more  Min'  UVidikui/'  ndrry.  m h»s 
cm  the,  kaydlake*  tii)d  ifwl  with  polar  nrtKerkout,  a kind  at  kr^p^ek^  plaited 
b6>r?,  fh^Vka^  come  On  tile  Vrmnri  dosoly  from  live,  hark  of  Uie  buyi;  tree 

.as  :thfv  h mi  tors,  *nd  will  not'  riU.iJV.r  any  that  it  is  water'  -tight  Li  \hk  he  CArrns 

inHtidiSi*  i»lnm A^i rtiJWs  ‘ )i t-rrij**!  it  II  ,/if  il , int*  Wirtiti.  ialit  u Vmyit’*  ^ !* 


intrusion.  $ornetinv^ £ the  hi 
the  bears  when  they  have  U.^ 
c&HVhl^e.s  and  are  busy  dr  a 

aiit^fA  meet 
their  liyst 

- 

«fM>il  t<»  live  boat*;  or  peyluvpi 
lluv. /iaimfrLw1  'f{k*  bp 

s’  they 
ntns,  n.iav 

loo  juumvous:  it  iia“  nl*«*  b.<i  •(*•».,•>>  f ba( 
tbt*  L«vura  hivy«  pursued  fctie boats  mid  tVijfeil 

j : -V;  v’;':  '.■•'•• 

vvr  i . 

fffe  ^bippio^  emiboys  boi 

tavern  siMy 

&?id  se Vkttiy  tbrnmi  i d men ; 

a eohsitler- 

aide  number  of  thes*  take 

pall  in  the 

phenes  dun ,ug 'the  winter  upkiths.  It  ie 

^ t ? i.i  ii  * ir>oi  uh*i^,h.  , i 

d red  ami  twehty  ^ olju>  hi 

iw;  m/*v  ’ o . • 

u ad  rod  add 

fisheries,,  but  of  uours*.*'  j-^ol 

tU»i'itt;«  the 

wJitile  year.'  • ■ . ■ .vy'-.'v 

•ckfeeh  a LapucU  of  dried  lhuL 


u 'pair  of  bools,  ami  u*v  the  Oulside  are 
tied  up  a ovdtee  kettle  atid  au  inn j pare 
Thv'  often  start  for  the  forests 

in  f.'ifmpaoies  of  t\yi>  or  more  either  oil 
foot  or  oii  snow -shoes,  and  have  gymeruL 
ly  n journey  of  many  friifo*  before  them.. 


xddfged.-  Hrdniiltl  u |jlam  Imi  tjif 

iiM»rr;  . Tf.fl’i  fitj.vdf  t lin"  f vVel  VS,  JVml  . 


One  of  ike  chief 

and  the  timber  trade.  The  tree*  aredeth 
»!cl.  in  tlm  winter.  In  the  grei&t  timber 
district*,  the.  valley  aloug  the  GhiifWitu 


ftio&s;  The' roof;  j^rjpiUi 

puie  bfM*ii.  and  is ihamhed  with mas*;  The 
door  is  only  just,  iargy  enot^gli  jto  creep 
in  at.  In  mm  eorn^f  j±.  *&>!*$  slab . *i> 


»kr«kn  yARfioa,  wrru  tbf.  carnwr^x  , *wp-  Fi^smnftST  in  tnr  iuchorockd. 
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placed  upon  the  ground,  and  on  this  they 
build  up  a rough  kind  of  chimney.  On 
this  primitive  fireplace  they  boil  their  por- 
ridge, soup,  and  coffee,  and  fry  their  ba- 
con. A fire  is  always  kept  up  when  the 
men  are  in -doors:  we  are  now  in  the 
coldest  part  of  Norway.  The  door  and 
chimney  are  open,  and  the  hut  exceed- 
ingly draughty.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
the  door  they  place  some  logs,  on  top  of 
which  are  spread  hay  and  moss.  Here 
they  sleep,  with  their  knapsacks  under 
their  heads  for  a pillow  ; they  seldom 
have  any  bedclothes.  They  never  un- 
dress; in  the  evening,  however,  they  pull 
off  their  boots  and  stockings,  which  they 
dry  while  sitting  with  their  bare  feet  be- 
fore the  fire.  But  they  put  both  stock- 
ings and  boots  on  again  before  lying 
down.  In  very  severe  weather  it  often 
happens  that  the  clothes  on  that  side  of 
their  body  which  is  turned  toward  the 
rime-frosted  wall  become  frozen  fast  to 
it,  while  the  other  side,  which  is  turned 
toward  the  fire,  is  smoking  hot  and  steam- 
ing. During  the  time  the  timber  is  trans- 
ported to  the  rivers,  which  generally 
takes  place  later  on  in  the  winter,  they 
build  a cottage  of  fir  branches. for  the 
horses,  who  must  be  well  attended  to. 
In  the  early  morning  the  men  must  turn 
out  in  the  bitter  cold  to  look  after  the 
animals.  Timber-felling  requires  a deal 
of  practice  and  strength:  a full-grown 
man  must  be  able  to  fell  a certain  number 
of  trees  a day.  A spirit  of  emulation 
prevails:  the  one  does^not  like  to  be  be- 
hind the  other.  Their  life  is  a hard  one, 
and  the  living  far  from  good.  They  suf- 
fer much  in  health  in  consequence  of 
their  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  horses 
also  suffer  very  much.  The  logs  are 
dragged  to  the  brink  of  the  mountain- 
side, whence  they  slide  down  of  them- 
selves to  the  river,  or  they  have  to  be 
carted  on  sledges  down  steep  roads,  the 
load  pressing  so  much  on  the  horses  that 
they  often  have  to  sit  down  on  their 
haunches  and  slide  dowrn  the  road  with 
the  load  after  them.  The  horses  are  of- 
ten injured  by  this  rough  work  and  be- 
come useless.  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
people  long  for  this  life  in  the  forest, 
and  many  a one,  who  has  no  need  of 
taking  to  such  hard  work,  seeks  it  volun- 
tarily. 

Now  comes  the  floating.  All  the  tim- 
ber has  to  be  floated  down  the  rivers  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  summer,  when  the 
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rivers  are  full.  The  logs  are  constantly 
being  driven  into  creeks  and  corners  by 
the  strong  current,  or  being  piled  up 
against  the  piers  of  the  bridges.  To  re- 
lease the  logs  and  send  them  on  their 
course,  gangs  of  flotere  (“floaters”)  are 
employed  all  along  the  river.  In  the  great 
rivers,  especially  in  the  Glommen,  the 
“floater”  has  to  wade  out  in  the  water, 
often  to  his  shoulders,  to  cut  loose  with 
his  axe  the  logs  which  have  stuck  fast,  or  to 
send  them  into  the  current  with  his  boat- 
hook. The  “floating”  generally  takes 
place  in  the  summer,  and  although  the 
men  do  not  change  clothes,  as  their  knap- 
sacks will  not  hold  anything  beyond  the 
necessary  food — and  besides  it  would  be 
of  little  use  changing,  for  the  very  next 
moment  they  may  have  to  go  out  into  the 
water  again — in  the  large  rivers  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a dangerous  calling.  In 
the  tributary  rivers,  however — and  it  is 
in  these  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tim- 
ber is  floated  down  to  the  great  water- 
courses—the  “floating”  is  a dangerous  and 
health-destroying  occupation.  Here  the 
“floater”  begins  his  work  as  soon  as  the 
rivers  commence  to  swell  from  the  melt- 
ing snow  and  ice,  and  he  has  then  to  wade 
out  into  the  river,  walking  about,  wet  far 
above  the  knees,  for  weeks,  without  be- 
ing able  to  change  his  clothes.  Often  the 
“floaters”  fall  into  the  water  and  become 
wet  all  over,  or  they  go  for  days  in  clothes 
saturated  with  rain-water,  frequently  in 
parts  that  are  quite  uninhabited.  Some- 
times they  lose  all  feeling  in  their  feet, 
and  are  then  obliged  to  take  off  their  boots 
and  stockings  and  rub  them  until  feeling 
is  restored,  and  often  they  have  to  lie  down 
to  get  a little  sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  with 
nothing  over  them  but  branches  of  the 
pine-tree  as  a covering.  When  sleeping 
in  the  open  they  generally  make  a fire — 
nying , as  they  call  it — which  is  so  ingen- 
iously made  that  it  keeps  burning  all 
night;  they  then  turn,  now  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  to  the  fire,  to  keep  their 
body  warm,  and  with  these  interruptions 
they  sleep  on  till  they  can  stand  the  cold 
no  longer;  they  have  then  to  get  up  and 
move  about,  and  off  they  start  further 
down  the  river.  Where  the  river  per- 
mits it  they  take  a small  boat  with  them, 
which  they  at  night  pull  ashore  and  turn 
over  and  sleep  under.  The  most  critical 
moments,  and  the  severest  test  of  the 
“floater’s”  craft,  are  when  one  or  more 

logs  are  blocking  the  river  crosswise  aud 
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have  l<>.  fe:  released,  Thy, " floater"  has  tirely  shlftav  Kbtwvegmfis 

to  discover  tlie  have  also  bought  dp  large  forests  ifi 

one  whiph  hinds  fiieirh  togeUier < When  Sweden  «n<d  Finland,  and  these-  enter- 
this  lias-  liwn  cut  timnurb;  and  the  logs,'. -pm^  have  become  exemplary  i«  those 
set  M'h,  :tr||jiyl*d  and  tossod  about  in  countries,  . . 

t Im  surging and roaring-  waters1, it  becomes  Some  oilier  of  the  industries  of  Nor- 
» ^ttesfj'cUi  death  to  the-  '*ftp»t*>r” wayi  ^»ioh  ini  pifttnifaetuchig-,  etc., 

to get  r«ih' 'ore  fi cross  the  filing  logs.  One  are  of  dotiahk-iflhie  imtiormncc;  :<nd  will 
Ui>iuh‘i‘H  bow  hfi  escapes.  that  thme  become  toon;  and  more  k<>.  |>n ) they 
•are  net  a greater  iiumher  of  deaths.  in  Mns  hjwe  not  us  yet  mi  preyed  any  *p»v<;il 
daiigprmis  nvocpiian.  It:  ig  tliis  life  of  stamp  and  character  on  tidy  people;  em- 
perti  and  ml  venture,  and  the  suhtude  in  pipy  cd  therein,  I vV'tll . pjb* them  by. 
tiitfse  Ift/jely  partH  of  the  rntiitiry.  tlnd  '■.&■  tolihobhiifu 

aftraet  the  Norv/e^«ii  ptlasa<tti  to  Itplfoe  eil  fto  the  njohutitius  id  buut.- 

eyfery  smart  l»d  at Miiijtt  tehtosueeumbs  in^plh‘f'UlIk^iPa^fdaSzih\lUuws::uad;jWVi- 
it. — cither'  slowly  iroiii  abut  no  has  mi-  deer  would.  nd ’doubly 'prove  ii)Uumtjng; 
duted  or  through  uidetuig  his  death  nt  but  l have  not  the  space  at  my  e.'.nun,o.d 
thy  eataraifjt,  whirled  and  toSwe»I  xtbout  which  would  be h«e«Hs®iry  to  do  Justice  to 
hgujitist.  the  sharp  n}ek» ^ -them  are  only  the  subject,.  yy,::;  -’ 

hyy.nmtij'  ready*  rthd  willfh^  to  take  bis  lidsofee]  teuipt^d  todeSilrihe  the. 
place  ill  the  north  of  Norway heir  lib:  in  the 

Norway  hast  yevou  jinfidved  hod  fifty  niohofidus  and  hu  the  opash  wandering 

saw-mills,  most  of  which  are  driven  by  about  with  their  large  herds  of  vetod- . r- 
Wpter-po»yer.  From  seven  to  eight  thom  on  whose  llosh  and  milk  they  live,  urrd.iu 
sil&d  people  aro  O»ipi‘>\-Oil  ill  time;  nulls,  whose  akiu*  they  dress  (heritselv»w,  put 
It  will  thus  lr>  sbau  that  the  IS’orwegitins  they  do  not  strictly  come within  tie-  •s."p“- 
themselvea  prepare  the  raw  .material  ax  of  these  articles.  During  th’*  l(hxt  :i±W 
T&r.ae  possible, 
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on  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Nor- 
way; thus,  at  Nystuen,  on  the  Fillefjeld, 
an  attempt  on  a large  scale  lias  been 
made,  and  has  so  far  succeeded  that  a 
new  branch  of  industry  seems  here  to 


have  arisen.  The  flesh  of  the  reindeer 
finds  a ready  sale  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  export,  and  the  pastures  are 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  reindeer  be- 
ing bred  to  any  extent. 


SCOTCH  SONGS. 

BY  A M £ L I £ RIVES. 

I.— MY  LADDIE. 

OH,  my  laddie,  my  laddie, 

I lo’e  your  very  plaidie, 

I lo’e  your  very  bonnet 
Wi’  the  silver  buckle  on  it, 

I lo’e  your  collie  Harry, 

I lo’e  the  kent  ye  carry; 

But  oh!  it’s  past  my  power  to  tell 
How  much,  how  much  I lo’e  yoursel! 

Oh,  my  dearie,  my  dearie, 

I could  luik  an’  never  weary 
At  your  een  sae  blue  an’  laughin’, 

That  a heart  o’  stane  wad  saften, 

While  your  mouth  sae  proud  an’  curly 
Gars  my  heart  gang  tirlie-wirlie; 

But  oh!  yoursel,  your  very  sel, 

I lo’e  ten  thousand  times  as  well! 

Oh,  my  darlin’,  my  darlin’. 

Let’s  gang  amang  the  carlin, 

Let's  loll  upo’  the  heather 
A*  this  bonny,  bonny  weather; 

Ye  shall  fauld  me  in  your  plaidie, 

My  luve,  my  luve,  my  laddie; 

An’  close,  an’  close  into  your  ear 
I’ll  tell  ye  how  I lo’e  ye,  dear. 

II.— LOVE’S  GHOST. 

The  wan  moon  luiks  fu’  patiently 
From  oot  a scarf  o’  raiubow  licht. 

Like  a woman  pale  wi’  mony  a grief 
Drest  oot  in  colors  bricht. 

The  stars  are  eyes,  sad,  sad  wi’  tears, 

The  clouds  are  faery  winding-sheets, 

The  trees  grim  lian’s  reached  up  in  prayer, 
An’  the  wind  a ghaist  that  greets. 

An i ther  ghaist  gangs  at  my  side, 

Wi’  eyes  like  stars,  sad,  sad  wi*  tears, 

His  wastit  ban’s  reach  up  in  prayer, 

His  sobs  torment  mv  ears. 

Pale  ghaist  o’  luve,  gang  on,  gang  on; 

Why  will  ye  ever  haunt  me  sae  ? 

Ye  are  a part  o’  hours  fled, 

A piece  o’  yesterday. 

I know  ye  not.  Flit,  flit,  awa’; 

Your  eyes  like  fires  burn  in  my  heart. 
Wraith  o’  fause  luve,  haunt  not  the  leal; 

In  true  luve’s  name,  depart. 
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V. 

“AUT  rowing  ? If  you  are  doing  it  to 
entertain  me-”  said  Eve. 

“I  should  never  think  of  trying  to  do 
that;  there’s  only  one  thing  here  that  en- 
tertains you,  and  that's  baby,”  Cicely  an- 
swered. She  spoke  without  insistence ; her 
eyes  had  their  absent-minded  expression. 

44  Cicely,  give  him  to  me,”  Eve  began. 
She  must  put  her  wish  into  words  some 
time.  “If  I could  only  make  you  feel 
how  much  I long  for  it ! I will  devote  my 
life  to  him,  and  it  will  be  a pleasure,  be- 
cause I am  so  alone  in  the  world.  You  are 
not  alone;  you  have  other  ties.  Listen, 
Cicely : I will  make  any  arrangement  you 
like.  You  shall  always  have  the  first  au- 
thority, but  let  me  have  him  to  live  with 
me;  let  me  take  him  away  when  I go.  I 
will  acknowledge  everything  you  have 
said:  my  brother  was  much  older  than 
you  were,  and  it  is  natural  that  those 
months  with  him  should  seem  to  you 
now  but  an  episode — something  that  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  your  life,  but 
which  need  not  go  on  to  its  close.” 

44 1 was  young,”  said  Cicely,  musingly. 

44  Young  to  marry — yes.” 

4 4 No;  I mean  young  to  have  every- 
thing ended.” 

44  But  that  is  what  I am  telling  you ; it 
must  not  be  ended.  Your  husband  will 
come  back  to  you.” 

44 He  may,”  answered  Cicely,  looking 
at  her  companion  for  a moment  with  al- 
most a solemn  expression. 

“Then  give  baby  to  me  now,  and  let 
me  go  away — before  lie  comes.” 

Cicely  glanced  off  over  the  water;  they 
were  standing  on  the  low  bank  above  the 
sound.  44  He  could  not  go  North  now,  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,”  she  answered, 
after  a moment. 

44  In  the  early  spring,  then  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know;  perhaps.” 

Eve’s  heart  gave  a bound.  She  was 
going  to  gain  her  point. 

Having  been  brought  up  by  a man,  she 
had  learned  to  do  without  the  explana- 
tions and  the  details  which  are  dear  to 
most  feminine  minds;  so  all  she  said  was, 
“That’s  agreed,  then.  Yes,  I should  like 
to  go  out  very  much,  if  the  men  can  be 
spared,”  she  added,  returning  to  the  sub- 


ject of  the  proposed  excursion.  She  was 
so  happy  that  a bright  flush  had  risen  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  smile,  as  she  spoke 
these  last  wofds,  was  very  sweet;  those 
lips,  which  Miss  Sabrina  had  thought  so 
sullen,  had  other  expressions. 

Cicely  looked  at  her.  4 4 You  may  marry 
too.” 

Eve  laughed.  “There  is  no  danger. 
To  show  you,  to  make  you  feel  as  secure 
as  I do,  I will  tell  you  that  there  have 
been  one  or  two — friends  of  Jack’s  over 
there.  Apparently  I am  not  made  of  in- 
flammable material.” 

44  When  you  are  sullen — yes,  perhaps. 
But  when  you  are  not  ?” 

44 1 shall  always  be  sullen  to  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  we  needn’t  be  troubled; 
there  won't  be  an  army.  To  begin  with, 
I am  twenty-eight;  and  to  end  with,  ev- 
ery one  will  know  that  I have  willed  all 
my  property  to  baby,  and  that  makes  an 
immense  difference.” 

44  How  does  it  make  a difference  ?” 

“In  opportunities  for  marrying,  if  not 
also— as  I really  believe— for  falling  in 
love.” 

44 1 do  not  see  wliatdifference  it  makes.” 

44  True,  you  do  not,”  Eve  replied;  “you 
are  the  most  extraordinary  people  in  the 
world,  you  Southerners.  I have  been 
here  nearly  a month,  and  I am  still  con- 
stantly struck  by  it;  you  never  think  of 
money  at  all.  And  the  strangest  point 
is  that  although  you  never  think  of  it, 
you  don’t  in  the  least  know  how  to  get 
on  without  it.  You  cannot  improve  any- 
thing or  change  anything;  you  can  only 
endure.” 

“If  you  will  tell  Dilsey  to  get  baby 
ready,  I will  see  to  the  boat,”  answered 
Cicely.  She  was  never  interested  in  gen- 
eral questions. 

Presently  they  were  afloat.  They  were 
in  a large  row-boat,  with  Pomp,  Plato, 
Uncle  Abram,  and  a field  hand  at  the  oars ; 
Cicely  steered;  Eve  and  little  Jack  were 
the  passengers.  The  home  island  was 
four  miles  long,  washed  by  the  ocean  on 
one  side,  the  sound  on  the  other;  on  the 
north,  Singleton  Island  lay  very  near;  but 
on  the  south  there  was  a broad  opening, 
the  next  island  being  six  miles  distant. 
Here  stood  Jupiter  Light,  for  this  channel 
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was  a sea  entrance  not  only  to  the  line  of 
sounds,  but  also  to  towns  far  inland,  for 
here  opened  on  the  west  a great  river- 
mouth,  through  which  flowed  to  the  sea  a 
broad  slow  stream,  coming  from  the  cotton 
country.  They  were  all  good  sailors,  as 
they  had  need  to  be  for  such  excursions, 
the  sounds  being  often  rough.  The  bright 
winter  air,  too,  was  sharp;  but  Eve  was 
strong,  and  did  not  mind  it,  and  the  ladies 
of  Romney,  like  true  Southerners,  never 
believed  that  it  was  really  cold,  cold  as  it 
is  at  the  North.  The  voyages  in  the  row- 
boat had  been  many;  they  had  helped  to 
fill  the  days,  and  the  sisters-in-law  had 
had  not  much  else  with  which  to  fill  them. 
They  had  remained  as  widely  apart  as  in 
the  beginning,  Eve  absorbed  in  her  own 
plans,  Cicely  in  her  own  indifference. 
Little  Jack  was  always  of  the  party,  as 
his  presence  made  dialogue  easy.  They 
had  floated  through  the  salt-marshes  be- 
tween the  rattling  reeds;  they  had  landed 
upon  other  islands,  whose  fields,  like  those 
of  Romney,  had  once  been  fertile,  but 
which  now  showed  submerged  expanses 
behind  the  broken  dikes,  with  here  and 
there  an  abandoned  rice-mill  or  dwelling- 
house.  Sometimes  they  went  inland  up 
the  river,  rowing  slowly  against  the  cur- 
rent; sometimes,  when  it  was  calm,  they 
went  out  to  sea.  To-day  they  crossed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  sound. 

u What  a long  house  Romney  is!”  Eve 
said,  looking  back.  She  did  not  add, 
“And  if  you  drop  anything  on  the  floor 
at  one  end,  it  shakes  the  other.” 

“Yes,  it's  large,”  Cicely  answered. 
She  perceived  no  fault  in  it. 

“And  the  name:  you  know  there's  a 
Romney  in  Kent?” 

“ Is  there  ?” 

“And  your  post-office,  too;  when  I 
think  of  your  Warwick,  with  its  one 
wooden  house,  those  spectral  sand-hills, 
the  wind,  and  the  tall  white  light  house, 
and  then  when  1 recall  the  English  War- 
wick, with  its  closely  built  little  streets, 
and  old  stone  houses,  and  the  great  castle 
looking  down  into  the  brook,  I wonder  if 
the  first  comers  here  didn't  feel  lost  some- 
times. All  the  rivers  in  central  Eng- 
land put  together  would  be  drowned  out 
of  sight  in  that  great  yellow  stream  of 
yours  over  there.” 

But  Cicely's  imagination  took  no  flight 
toward  the  first  comers,  nor  toward  the 
English  rivers;  and  in  another  moment 
Eve's  had  come  hastily  homeward,  for  lit- 
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tie  Jack  coughed.  “He  is  taking  cold!” 
she  exclaimed.  “ Let  us  go  back.” 

“It's  a splendid  day;  lie  will  take  no 
cold,”  Cicely  answered.  “ But  we  will  go 
back  if  you  wish.”  She  watched  Eve  fold 
a shawl  round  the  little  boy  with  tender 
care.  “You  ought  to  have  a child  of 
your  own,  Eve,”  she  said,  with  her  odd 
little  laugh. 

“And  you  ought  never  to  have  had 
one,”  Eve  responded.  “You  were  too 
young.  But  I could  not  love  little  Jack 
more  if  he  really  were  my  own  child;  un- 
derstand that.” 

“You  think  so.” 

“I  know  so,”  rejoined  Eve,  perfectly 
sure  of  herself. 

As  they  drew  near  the  landing  they 
saw  Miss  Sabrina  on  the  bank.  “She  has 
on  her  bonnet;  where  can  she  be  going?” 
said  Cicely.  “Oh,  I know;  she  will  ask 
you  to  row  to  Singleton  Island,  to  return 
Mrs.  Singleton’s  call.” 

“ But  Jack  looks  so  pale!” 

“You're  too  funny,  Eve!  How  do  you 
suppose  we  have  taken  care  of  him  all 
this  time — before  you  came  ?”  Eve’s  tone 
was  sometimes  abrupt,  and  even  rough; 
but  Cicely’s  was  never  that;  the  worst 
you  could  say  of  it  was  that  its  sweetness 
was  sometimes  mocking. 

When  they  reached  the  landing,  Miss 
Sabrina  proposed  her  visit;  “that  is,  if 
you  care  to  go,  my  dear.  Dilsey  told  me 
that  she  saw  the  boat  coming  back,  so  I 
put  on  my  bonnet  on  the  chance,  as  it’s 
early  still.” 

“Eve  is  going,”  remarked  Cicely,  step- 
ping from  the  boat.  “She  wants  to  see 
Rupert;  he  is  such  a sweet  little  boy.” 

Dilsey  took  Jack,  and  presently  Miss 
Sabrina  and  her  guest  were  floating  north- 
ward. Eve  longed  to  put  her  triumph 
into  words:  “The  baby  is  mine!  In  the 
spring  I am  to  have  him.”  But  she  re- 
frained. “When  does  your  spring  be- 
gin ?”  she  asked.  “ In  February 

“In  March,  rather,” answered  Miss  Sa- 
brina. “Before  that  we  tike  counsel  of 
our  hopes  rather  than  our  certainties.  I 
myself  have  never  been  one  to  put  on  thin 
dresses  with  the  pinguiculas.” 

“To-day  is  the  15th.  It  will  be  six 
weeks,  then,  exactly.” 

“Six  weeks  to  what?" 

“To  spring.” 

‘ k I don't  know  that  it  begins  on  the  very 
first  day,1’  remarked  Miss  Sabrina,  mildly. 

“Mine  shall,”  thought  Eve. 
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Romney  was  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  home  island ; the  voyage  therefore  was 
a short  one.  The  chimneys  of  Singleton 
House  came  into  view.  But  the  boat 
passed  on,  still  going  northward.  “ Isn’t 
that  the  house?”  Eve  asked. 

“Yes;  but  the  landing  is  farther  on. 
We  always  go  to  the  landing,  and  then 
walk  back  through  the  avenue.” 

But  when  the  facade  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  neglected  road— a walk  of  fif- 
teen minutes— there  seemed  to  Eve  hard- 
ly occasion  for  so  much  ceremony;  the 
old  mansion  was  in  a far  worse  condition 
than  Romney ; it  sidled  and  leaned,  and 
one  of  its  wings  was  a roofless  ruin,  with 
the  planking  of  the  floor  half  tilted  up, 
half  fallen  into  the  cellar.  Miss  Sabrina 
betrayed  no  perception  of  the  effect  of 
this  upon  a stranger;  she  crossed  the  ve- 
randa with  her  lady-like  step,  and  said  to 
a solemn  little  negro  boy  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway:  “Is  Mrs.  Singleton  at 
home  this  evening,  Boliver  ? Can  she  see 
us? — Miss  Bruce  and  Miss  Abercrombie.” 

An  old  negro  woman  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  house,  and  cuffing  the  boy 
for  standing  there,  ushered  the  visitors 
into  a room  on  the  right  of  the  broad  hall. 
The  afternoon  had  grown  colder,  but  the 
doors  and  windows  all  stood  open.  After 
old  Blanche  had  gone,  a negro  girl,  who 
bore  a strong  resemblance  to  Powlyne, 
entered,  and  chased  out  a chicken  that 
was  prowling  about  over  the  matted  floor ; 
then  she  knelt  down,  with  her  long  thin 
black  legs  stretched  out  behind,  and  tried 
to  light  a fire  on  the  hearth.  But  the 
wind  was  evidently  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion for  the  requirements  of  that  chim- 
ney ; white  smoke  puffed  into  the  room  in 
clouds. 

“Let  us  go  out  on  the  veranda,”  sug- 
gested Eve,  half  choked. 

“ Oh,  but  surely—  When  they  have 
ushered  us  in  here  ?”  responded  Miss  Sa- 
brina, remon strati ngly,  though  she  too 
was  nearly  strangled.  “ It  will  all  blow 
away  in  a few  minutes,  I assure  you.” 

Much  of  it  still  remained  when  Mrs. 
Singleton  entered.  She  paid  no  more  at- 
tention to  it  than  Miss  Sabrina  had  done; 
she  welcomed  her  guests  warmly,  kissing 
Eve  on  both  cheeks,  although  she  had 
never  seen  her  before.  “I  have  been  so 
much  interested  in  hearing  that  you  are 
from  England,  Miss  Bruce,”  she  said,  hik- 
ing a seat  beside  her.  “ We  always  think 
of  England  as  our  old  home;  I reckon 
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you  will  see  much  down  here  to  remind 
you  of  it.” 

Eve  looked  about  her— at  the  puffing 
smoke,  at  the  wandering  chicken,  that 
still  peered  through  one  of  the  windows. 
“I  am  not  English,”  she  said. 

“But  you  have  lived  there  so  long; 
ever  since  you  were  a child.  Surely  it  is 
the  same  thing,”  interposed  Miss  Sabrina. 

A faint  color  rose  in  her  cheeks  for  a mo- 
ment. Eve  perceived  that  she  preferred  to 
present  an  English  rather  than  a North- 
ern guest. 

“We  are  all  English,  if  you  come  to 
that,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  confidently. 
She  was  small,  white-haired,  with  a sweet 
face,  and  a sweet  voice  that  drawled  a 
little. 

“Eve  is  much  interested  in  our  nig- 
roes,”  pursued  Miss  Sabrina;  “ you  know 
to  her  they  are  a novelty.” 

“Oh  dear  yes,  our  poor,  poor  people! 
When  I think  of  them,  Miss  Bruce,  scat- 
tered and  astray,  with  no  one  to  advise 
them,  it  makes  my  heart  bleed.  For  they 
must  be  suffering  in  so  many  ways.  Take 
the  one  instance  of  the  poor  women  in 
their  confinements;  we  used  to  go  to 
them,  and  be  with  them  to  cheer  their 
time  of  trial.  But  now,  separated  from 
us,  from  our  care  and  oversight,  what  can 
they  do  ? If  the  people  who  have  been 
so  rash  in  freeing  them  had  only  thought 
of  even  that  one  thing!  But  I suppose 
they  did  not  think  of  it,  and  naturally, 
because  the  abolitionist  societies,  we  are 
told,  were  composed  principally  of  old 
maids.” 

Eve  laughed.  “Why  can’t  they  have 
nurses,  as  other  people  do  ?” 

“You  don’t  mean  regular  monthly 
nurses,  of  course  ?” 

“ Yes;  why  not  ? — if  they  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it.  They  might  club  together  to 
supply  them.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  think  that  would  be  at  all 
appropriate,  really.  And  Eve  does  not 
mean  it,  I assure  you,”  said  Miss  Sabrina, 
coming  to  the  rescue.  “Her  views  are 
perfectly  reasonable,  dear  Mrs.  Singleton. 
You  would  be  surprised.” 

“ Yes,  you  would  !”  Eve  thought. 

They  talked  no  more  of  nig- roes. 

“ How  is  Miss  Hillsborough  ?”  Miss  Sa- 
brina asked. 

“Right  well,  I am  glad  to  say.  My 
dear  aunt  Peggy,  Miss  Bruce;  and  what 
she  is  to  me  1 can  hardly  tell  you  ! You 
know  I am  something  of  a talker” — here 
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Mrs.  Singleton  laughed  softly.  “And  we 
are  so  much  alone  here  now  that  were  it 
not  for  Aunt  Peggy  I should  fairly  have 
to  talk  to  the  chickens!”  (One  at  least 
would  be  ready,  Eve  thought.)  “Don’t 
you  know  that  there  are  ever  so  many 
little  things  each  day  that  we  want  to  say 
to  somebody  ?”  Mrs.  Singleton  went  on. 
“Thinking  them  is  not  enough.  And 
these  dear  people,  like  Aunt  Peggy,  who 
sit  still  and  listen:  it  isn’t  what  they  an- 
swer that’s  of  consequence;  in  fact  they 
seldom  say  much;  it's  just  the  chance 
they  give  us  of  putting  our  own  thought 
into  words  and  seeing  how  it  looks.  It 
does  make  such  a difference.” 

“You  are  fortunate,”  Eve  answered. 
“And  then  you  have  your  little  boy  too. 
Cicely  has  told  me  about  him — Rupert. 
She  says  he  is  such  a clear  little  fellow.” 

“Dear  heart!”  exclaimed  Miss  Sabrina, 
distressed.  “Cicely  is  sometimes — yes — ” 

But  Mrs.  Singleton  laughed  merrily. 
“ I will  show  him  to  you  presently,”  she 
said. 

“Mr.  Singleton  is  extraordinarily  agree- 
able,” said  Miss  Sabrina,  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

“ Oh  yes,  he  is  wonderful ; he  is  a states- 
man ; he  is  a second  Patrick  Henry.  But 
then  as  regards  the  little  things  of  each 
day,  you  know,  we  don’t  go  to  our  hus- 
bands with  those” 

“ What  do  you  do,  then  ? — I mean  with 
the  husbands,”  Eve  asked. 

“I  think  we  admire  them,”  answered 
Mrs.  Singleton,  simply. 

Lucasta,  the  negro  girl,  now  appeared 
with  a tray.  “ Pray  take  some  Madeira,” 
said  their  hostess,  filling  the  tiny  glasses. 
“And  plum-cake.” 

Eve  declined.  But  Miss  Sabrina  ac- 
cepted both  refreshments,  and  Mrs.  Single- 
ton  bore  her  company.  The  wine  was 
unspeakably  bad;  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  had  entered  into  its 
composition;  but  Madeira  had  formed 
part  of  the  old-time  hospitality  of  the 
house,  and  something  that  was  sold  un- 
der that  name  (at  the  small  country  store 
on  the  main-land  opposite)  was  still  kept 
in  the  cut-glass  decanter,  to  be  served 
upon  occasion. 

Presently  a very  tall,  very  portly,  and 
very  handsome  old  man  (he  well  merited 
the  three  verys)  came  in,  leaning  on  a 
cane.  “Miss  Bruce — little  Rupert;  our 
dear  little  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  in- 
troducing him.  She  had  intended  to 
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laugh,  but  she  forgot  it;  she  gazed  at  him 
admiringly. 

The  master  of  the  house  put  aside  his 
cane,  and  looked  about  for  a chair.  As 
he  stood  there,  helpless,  for  an  instant,  he 
seemed  gigantic. 

Eve  laughed. 

Miss  Sabrina  murmured,  “Pleasantry, 
dear  Mr.  Singleton  — our  foolish  plea- 
santry.” 

After  the  old  gentleman  had  found  his 
chair  and  seated  himself,  and  had  drawn 
a breath  or  two,  he  gave  a broad  slow 
smile.  “ Nanny,  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  me  to  your  young  lady  friends 
as  your  dear  little  Rupert  ? — your  little 
Rupe  ?” 

“Rupe?  Never !”  answered  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton, indignantly. 

“Only  our  foolish  pleasantry,”  sighed 
Miss  Sabrina,  apologetically. 

“ It  was  Cicely,”  Eve  explained. 

“If  it  was  Cicely,  it  was  perfect,”  the 
lame  Colossus  answered,  gallantly.  “Ci- 
cely is  heavenly.  She  is  dulcet.  She  is 
engaging.” 

He  then  ate  some  plum-cake,  and  paid 
Eve  compliments  even  more  handsome 
than  these. 

After  a while  he  imparted  the  news:  he 
had  been  down  to  the  landing  to  meet  the 
afternoon  steamer,  which  brought  tidings 
from  the  outside  world.  “Melton  is  dead,” 
he  said.  “ Of  course  you  know  whom  I 
mean  ? Melton,  the  great  manufacturer; 
one  of  the  richest  men  living,  I suppose.” 

“Oh!  And  where  is  his  soul  now t” 
said  Mrs.  Singleton.  Her  emotion  was 
real,  her  sweet  face  grew  pallid. 

“Why,  I have  never  heard  that  he 
was  a bad  man,  especially,”  said  Eve,  sur- 
prised. 

“He  was  sure  to  be,  making  all  that 
money.  Oh,  what  can  his  thoughts  be  at 
this  moment!” 

“That  Riches  take  to  themselves  Wings,” 
quoted  Miss  Sabrina,  shaking  her  head. 

“And  Fly  away,”  added  Mrs.  Single- 
ton,  in  the  deep  tone  of  a dirge. 

But  Rupert  did  not  sympathize  with  all 
this  mournfulness.  “Miss  Bruce,”  he 
said,  turning  toward  Eve — he  was  so  broad 
that  that  in  itself  made  a landscape — 
“have  you  ever  noticed  the  appropriate- 
ness of  ‘County  Guy’  to  this  neighbor- 
hood of  ours  ?” 

“No,”  Eve  answered.  But  the  words 
brought  her  father  to  her  mind  with  a 
rush:  howr  often,  when  she  was  a child, 
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had  he  beguiled  a dull  walk  at  a duller 
post  with  a chant,  half  song,  half  decla- 
mation : 

“Oh,  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  niga, 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea.” 

She  looked  at  her  host,  but  she  did  not 
hear  him;  a mist  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

‘“Oh,  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh/” 

began  the  Colossus,  placing  his  plum-cake 
on  his  knee  provisionally, 

‘“The  Run  has  left  the  lea; 

The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

The  lark  his  lay  who  trilled  all  day 
Sits  hushed  his  pnrtner  nigh. 

Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour; 

But  where  is  County  Guy?’ 

“The orange  flower  perfumes  the  bow- 
er— that  is  what  I mean ; here  we  have  the 
orange  flower  and  the  lea,  the  bower  and 
the  sea;  and  it's  very  rarely  that  you  find 
all  four  together.  The  lark  his  lay  who 
trilled  all  day — what  music  it  is ! There's 
no  one  like  Scott.” 

His  lameness  prevented  him  from  ac- 
companying the  ladies  on  their  walk  back 
to  the  boat ; he  stood  in  the  doorway  lean- 
ing on  his  cane  and  waving  a courtly 
farewell;  while  the  chicken,  with  high, 
slowly  considering  steps,  crossed  the  ve- 
randa and  entered  the  drawing-room 
again. 

44  Miss  Sabrina,  tell  me  what  you  know 
of  Ferdinand  Morrison,”  Eve  began,  as 
soon  as  a turn  in  the  road  hid  the  old 
house  from  their  view. 

Miss  Sabrina  had  expected  to  talk  about 
the  Singletons.  “Oh,  Mr.  Morrison  ? we 
did  not  see  him  ourselves,  you  kuow.” 

“But  you  must  have  heard.” 

“Certainly.  We  heard.  The  Single- 
tons  are  delightful  people,  are  they  not? 
So  cultivated!  Their  house  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  agreeable  on  the 
sound.” 

“I  dare  say.  But  about  Ferdinand 
Morrison  ?”  Eve  went  on.  For  it  was  not 
often  that  she  had  so  good  an  opportunity : 
at  Romney,  if  there  was  no  one  else  pre- 
sent, there  were  always  the  servants,  who 
came  in  and  out*  like  members  of  the 
family.  4 4 Cicely  met  him  first  in  Savan- 
nah, didn't  she  ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Miss  Sabrina  (but  giv- 
ing up  the  Singletons  with  regret);  “she 
went  to  pay  a visit  to  our  cousin  Emme- 
line; and  there  she  met  him.  From  the 
very  beginning  lie  appeared  to  be  deeply 
in  love  her,  Cousin  Emmeline  wrote. 
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And  Cicely  too — so  we  heard— appeared 
to  care  for  him  from  the  first  day.  At 
least  Cousin  Emmeline  received  that  im- 
pression; Cicely,  of  course,  did  not  take 
her  into  her  confidence.” 

“ Why  of  course  ?” 

“At  that  early  stage  wouldn't  it  have 
dimmed  the  sweetness  of  those  first  dear 
faint  uncertainties?  It  seems  so  at  least 
to  me.  Mr.  Morrison  used  to  come  for 
her  every  day,  and  take  her  out  for  a 
drive:  I have  been  in  Savannah  myself, 
long  ago;  and  I have  often  thought  that 
probably  they  went  to  Bonaventure—  so 
delightful!  At  last,  one  evening,  Cicely 
told  Cousin  Emmeline  that  she  was  en- 
gaged. And  the  next  day  she  wrote  to 
us.  She  did  not  come  home;  they  were 
married  there  at  Emmeline's.'’ 

“Arid  none  of  you  went  to  the  wed- 
ding ?” 

“There  were  only  father  and  I to  go. 
We  have  not  always  been  able  to  do  as 
we  wished,”  replied  Miss  Sabrina,  gently. 

“Mr.  Morrison  had  money,  I suppose, 
as  they  were  married  immediately  ?” 

“I  think  not.  We  have  never  been 
told  so.” 

“Didn’t  you  ask?” 

“That  was  for  Cicely,  wasn’t  it?  I 
dare  say  she  knows.  We  could  only 
hope,  father  and  I,  that  she  would  be 
happy.  But  I fear  she  has  not  been,  ah 
— no,  no.”  And  Miss  Sabrina  sighed. 

“ But  we  must  not  give  it  up  so,  she  is 
still  so  young.  Why  don't  you  write  to 
Mr.  Morrison  yourself,  and  tell  him  to 
come  back?”  suggested  Eve,  boldly. 

“But— hut  I don't  know  where  he  is,” 
answered  Miss  Sabrina,  bewildered  by  this 
sudden  attack. 

“You  said  South  America.” 

“ But  I can't  put  4 Ferdinand  Morrison, 
Esquire,  South  America.’” 

“But  some  one  knows.  His  relatives.” 

“Yes;  there  is  his  brother,  and  a most 
devoted  brother,  we  are  told,”  responded 
Miss  Sabrina,  speaking  more  fluently  now 
that  she  was  launched  upon  family  affec- 
tion, “Yes,  indeed — from  all  we  have 
heard  of  Paul  Tennant  we  are  inclined 
to  think  him  a most  excellent  young  man. 
He  may  not  have  Ferdinand's  beauty  (we 
are  told  that  Ferdinand  is  remarkably 
handsome) ; and  it  is  probable,  too,  that 
he  has  not  Ferdinand's  cultivation,  for  lie 
is  a business  man.  Besides,  he  has  al- 
ways lived  at  the  North.  I beg  your  par- 
don, my  dear,  I am  sure,”  said  the  South- 
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era  lady,  interrupting  herself  in  confu- 
sion. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  a straw;  the  North 
won't  die  of  it.  If  you  know  where  this 
brother  is—  But  why  has  he  a different 
name  ?” 

“The  mother,  Mrs.  Tennant,  who  was 
a widow  with  this  one  boy,  Paul,  married 
one  of  the  Maryland  Morrisons— I reckon 
you  know  the  family  ? Ferdinand  is  the 
child  of  this  second  marriage.  His  fa- 
ther and  mother  are  dead;  his  only  near 
relative  is  this  half-brother,  Paul.” 

“Write  to  Paul,  then,  and  find  out 
where  Ferdinand  is.” 

“Surely— this  is  a plot,  isn’t  it  ?”  an- 
swered Miss  Sabrina,  smiling.  “But  I 
like  it;  it’s  so  sweet  of  you  to  plan  for  our 
poor  Cicely's  happiness.” 

“You  needn’t  thank  me!  Then  you 
will  write  ?” 

“ But  I don’t  know  where  Mr.  Tennant 
is  either.  I dare  say  Cicely  knows.” 

“ If  you  ask  her,  she  will  be  sure  to  sus- 
pect something ; and  if  I ask  her,  it  will  be 
worse  still.  Doesn’t  anybody  in  the  world 
know  where  this  Paul  Tennant  is  ?”  said 
Eve,  irritably. 

“I  think  we  heard  that  it  was  some 
place  where  it  is  very  cold — I remember 
that.  It  might  have  been  Canada,”  sug- 
gested Sabrina,  reflectively. 

“Canada  and  South  America — what  a 
family!'’  said  Eve,  in  despair. 

The  wind  had  risen ; the  homeward  voy- 
age was  rough.  They  reached  Romney 
to  find  little  Jack  ill;  before  morning  he 
was  struggling  with  an  attack  of  croup. 

YI. 

“Cicely,  what  did  you  say  to  those  peo- 
ple, that  they  stared  at  us  so  when  they 
passed  ?” 

“Oh,  they  asked  me  if  you  were  the 
man  who  went  round  with  the  panorama 
— to  explain  it,  you  know".  So  I told  them 
that  you  were  the  celebrated  Jessamine 
family — you  and  Miss  Leontine;  and  that 
you  were  going  to  give  a concert  in  Gary 
Hundred  to-night;  I advised  them  to  go.'’ 

“Bless  my  soul ! — the  celebrated  Jessa- 
mine family  ? What  possessed  you  ?” 

“ Well,  they  saw  the  wragon,  and  they 
thought  it  looked  like  a panorama.  They 
seemed  to  want  something,  so  I told  them 
that.” 

Eve  broke  into  a laugh.  “And  what 
did  they  take  us  for,  baby  and  me  ? The 
Infant  Phenomenon  and  his  nurse  ?” 
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The  Judge  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
walked  round  the  wagon  with  indignant 
step.  “It  is  an  infernal  color,”  he  de- 
clared, angrily. 

“Our  good  Dickson  had  that  paint  on 
hand— he  told  me  about  it, ’’explained  Miss 
Leontine.  “It  was  left  over” — here  she 
paused.  “I  don't  know  what  you  will 
think,  but  I believe  it  really  was  left  over 
after  a circus— or  was  it  a menagerie  ? At 
any  rate,  the  last  thing  that  was  exhibited 
here  before  the  war.” 

The  vehicle  in  question  was  a long- 
bodied, two-seated  wagon,  with  a square 
box  behind,  which  opened  at  the  back  like 
the  box  of  a carrier's  cart  ; its  hue  was  the 
liveliest  pea  green. 

“ Dickson  had  no  business  to  give  it  to 
us;  it  was  a — a da” — (snort)  “r-r-r-r-r-r 
impertinence!”  said  the  Judge,  in  a fury. 

“Don’t  spoil  your  voice,  when  you’ve 
got  to  sing  to-night,  grandpa,”  remarked 
Cicely.  “And  you  will  have  to  lead 
out  Miss  Leontine,  who  will  sing  ‘ Wait- 
ing.’” 

The  Judge  glanced  at  Miss  Leontine. 

He  could  not  repress  a grin. 

But  tall  Miss  Leontine  remained  ami- 
able. She  had  never  heard  of  “Wait- 
ing.” In  any  case  she  seldom  penetrated 
jokes;  they  seemed  to  her  insufficiently 
explained,  often,  indeed,  abstruse.  She 
was  fifty-two,  and  very  maidenly;  her 
bearing,  her  voice,  her  expression,  were 
all  timidly  virginal,  as  were  also  the  tints 
of  her  attire,  pale  blues  and  lavenders 
and  faint  green.  Her  face  bore  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  face  of  a camel;  give 
a camel  a pink  and  white  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  and  light  brown  hair  coming 
down  in  flat  bands  on  each  side  of  its  long 
face,  and  you  have  Miss  Leontine.  She 
was  extraordinarily  tall;  she  attained  a 
stature  of  nearly  six  feet.  Her  step,  as 
if  conscious  of  this,  was  apologetic;  her 
long  narrow  back  leaned  forward  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  reduce  her 
height  in  front  as  she  came  toward  one. 

She  wore  no  crinoline;  her  head  was 
decked  with  a gypsy  hat,  from  which 
floated  a blue  tissue  veil. 

The  little  party  of  four,  with  Master 
Jack,  had  driven  from  Gary  Hundred  to 
Bellington;  their  hostess.  Cousin  Sarah 
Cray,  had  an  old  blind  horse,  and  this 
wagon  had  been  borrowed  from  Dickson, 
the  village  grainer  (who  had  so  mistaken- 
ly saved  the  circus  paint) ; it  would  be  a 
pleasant  excursion  in  itself,  and  it  would 
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be  good  for  Jack — which  last  was  the 
principal  point  with  them  all. 

For  the  much  longer  excursion  from 
Abercrombie  Island  to  this  inland  South 
Carolina  village  had  been  taken  on  Jack’s 
account;  the  attack  of  croup  had  left  him 
with  a harassing  cough,  a baby’s  little 
cough,  which  is  so  distressing  to  the  ears 
of  those  who  love  him.  Eve  had  walked 
about,  day  and  night,  carrying  him  in  her 
arms,  his  languid  head  on  her  shoulder; 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  how  large  his 
eyes  looked  in  his  little  white  face;  she 
did  not  sleep;  she  could  scarcely  speak. 

“We  might  go  to  Cousin  Sarah  Cray’s 
for  a while,  away  from  the  coast,”  Cicely 
suggested.  She  was  always  present  when 
Eve  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro,  but  she 
did  not  interfere;  she  let  Eve  have  the 
child. 

Eve  had  no  idea  who  or  where  was 
Cousin  Sarah  Cray,  but  she  agreed  to 
anything  that  wrould  take  Jack  away 
from  the  coast.  For  it  was  very  cold 
now  at  Romney;  the  sounds  were  dark 
and  rough  all  the  time;  the  sea  boomed; 
the  winds  were  bitter.  They  had  there- 
fore journeyed  inland,  Jack  and  Eve, 
Cicely  and  her  grandfather,  leaving  Miss 
Sabrina  to  guard  the  lonely  island  home. 

When  they  reached  Gary  Hundred, 
and  in  the  softer  air  Jack  began  to  re- 
vive, Eve  too  revived ; she  came  back  to 
daily  life  again.  One  of  the  first^  things 
she  said  was:  “ I ought  not  to  be  staying 
here,  Cicely;  you  must  let  me  go  to  the 
hotel.  Your  cousin  is  not  my  cousin.” 

“She’s  Jack's.” 

“ Do  you  mean  by  that  that  Jack  must 
stay,  and  if  he  does,  I shall  ? But  it  isn’t 
decent.  Here  we  have  all  descended  upon 
her  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  filled  up 
her  house,  and  tramped  to  and  fro.  She 
doesn’t  appear  to  be  rich.” 

“We  are  all  as  poor  as  crowrs.  But  we 
always  go  and  stay  with  each  other  just 
the  same.  As  for  Cousin  Sarah  Cray,  she 
loves  it.  Of  course  we  take  her  as  we  find 
her.” 


“We  do  indeed,”  was  Eve's  thought. 
“It  is  all  very  well  for  you,”  she  went 
on,  aloud.  “But  I am  a stranger.” 

“Cousin  Sarah  Cray  doesn’t  think  so; 
she  thinks  you  very  near — a sister  of  her 
cousin.” 

“If  you  count  in  that  way,  what  fam- 
ilies you  must  have!  But  why  shouldn't 
we  all  go  to  the  hotel,  and  take  her  with 
us  ? There’s  an  idea.” 
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“ For  one  reason,  there’s  no  hotel  to  go 
to,”  responded  Cicely,  laughing. 

They  continued,  therefore,  to  stay  with 
Cousin  Sarah  Cray;  they  had  been  there 
ten  days,  and  Jack  was  so  much  better 
that  Eve  gladly  accepted  her  obligations 
for  the  present.  She  accepted,  too,  the 
makeshifts  of  the  rambling  house-keep- 
ing. But  if  the  house-keeping  was  of  a 
wandering  order,  the  welcome  did  not 
wander — it  remained  fixed  ; there  was 
something  beautiful  in  the  boundless  af- 
fection and  hospitality  of  poverty-stricken 
Cousin  Sarah  Cray. 

Bellington  was  a ruin.  In  the  old  days 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
Gary  Hundred  and  the  neighboring  plan- 
tations to  drive  thither  now  and  then  to 
spend  an  afternoon ; the  old  terraces  and 
fish-ponds  were  still  to  be  seen,  together 
with  the  remains  of  the  Dutch  flower-gar- 
den, and  the  vine-clad  walls,  and  great  un- 
derground kitchens  of  the  house,  which 
had  been  built  of  bricks  imported  from 
Holland  a hundred  and  twenty  years  be- 
fore. In  the  corner  of  one  of  the  fields 
bordering  the  river  were  the  earthworks 
of  a Revolutionary  fort;  and  in  a jungle 
a quarter  of  a mile  distant  there  was  a de- 
serted church,  with  high  pews,  moulder- 
ing funeral  hatchments,  and  even  the  in- 
signia of  George  the  Third  in  faded  gilt 
over  the  organ-loft.  Bellington  House  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  accidentally  in  1790. 
Now,  when  there  were  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood other  houses  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  not  accidentally,  there 
was  less  interest  in  the  older  ruin.  But 
it  still  served  as  an  excuse  for  a drive,  and 
drives  were  excellent  for  the  young  auto- 
crat of  the  party,  to  whom  all,  including 
Miss  Leontine,  were  shamelessly  devoted. 

The  Judge  did  his  duty  as  guide;  he 
had  visited  Bellington  more  times  than 
he  could  count,  but  he  again  led  the  way 
(with  appropriate  discourse)  from  the  fish- 
ponds to  the  fort,  and  from  the  fort  to 
the  church,  Miss  Leontine,  in  her  floating 
veil,  ambling  beside  him. 

When  the  sun  began  to  decline  they 
returned  to  their  pea-green  wagon.  The 
Judge  walked  round  it  afresh.  Then  he 
turned  away,  put  his  head  over  a bush, 
and  muttered  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

“ What  is  he  saying  ?"  Eve  asked. 

“ I am  afraid  ‘cuss  words,'  as  the  dark- 
ies call  them,'’  answered  Cicely,  com- 
posedly. “He  is  without  doubt  a very 
desperate  old  man.” 
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Miss  Leontine  looked  distressed;  she 
made  a pretext  of  gathering  some  leaves 
from  a bush  at  a little  distance.  As  she 
walked  away,  her  skirt  caught  itself  be- 
hind at  each  step  upon  the  tops  of  her 
prunella  boots,  which  were  of  the  pattern 
called  ‘ 4 Congress,”  with  their  pink  straps 
visible. 

*“  She  is  wretched  because  I called  him 
that,”  said  Cicely.  “ She  thinks  him  per- 
fect. Grandpa,  I have  just  called  you  a 
very  desperate  old  man.” 

But  the  Judge  had  resumed  his  grand 
manner;  he  assisted  the  ladies  in  climbing 
to  their  high  seats,  and  then,  mounting  to 
his  own  place,  he  guided  the  old  horse 
down  the  uneven  avenue  and  into  the 
broad  road  again.  The  cotton  plantations 
of  this  neighborhood  had  suffered  almost 
as  much  as  the  rice  fields  of  Romney; 
they  had  been  flooded  so  often  that  much 
of  the  land  was  now  worthless,  disinte- 
grated, and  overgrown  with  lespedeza. 
They  crossed  the  river  (which  had  done 
the  damage)  on— or  rather  in — a long  shak- 
ing wooden  bridge,  covered  and  nearly 
dark,  and  guarding  in  its  dusky  recesses 
a strong  odor  of  the  stable.  Beyond  it 
the  Judge  had  an  inspiration:  he  would 
go  across  the  fields  by  one  of  the  old  cot- 
ton tracks,  thus  shortening  the  distance 
by  more  than  two  miles. 

“ * The  pea-green  wagon,  the  wagon  of  green, 
Lillibulero,  bullen-a-la,’  ” 

chanted  Cicely  on  the  back  seat. 

“ Cecilia  I”  said  the  Judge,  with  dignity. 

Eve  sat  beside  him ; courteously  he  en- 
tertained her.  “ Have  you  ever  reflected, 
Miss  Bruce,  upon  the  very  uninteresting 
condition  of  the  world  at  present?  Ev- 
erything is  known,  mapped.  Where  can 
a gentleman  travel  now,  with  the  element 
of  the  unexpected  as  a companion  ? There 
are  positively  no  lands  left  unvulgarized 
save  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles.” 

‘‘Central  Africa,”  Eve  suggested. 

“Africa?  Ah!  I think  I said  for  gen- 
tlemen.” 

“You  turbulent  old  despot,  curb  your- 
self, curb  yourself,”  said  Cicely,  sotto 
voce. 

“In  the  old  days,  Miss  Bruce,”  the 
Judge  went  on,  “ we  had  Arabia;  we  had 
Thibet;  we  had  Cham-Tartarv ; we  could 
arrive  on  camels  at  Samarcand.  Hey! 
what  are  you  about  there,  boy  ? Turn 
out!” 

“ Turn  out  yourself.” 
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The  track  had  passed  down  into  a wind- 
ing hollow  between  sloping  banks  about 
six  feet  high;  on  the  other  side  of  a curve 
they  had  come  suddenly  upon  an  empty 
hay  cart,  which  was  approaching  from  the 
opposite  direction,  drawn  by  two  mules; 
the  driver,  an  athletic  young  negro  with 
an  insolent  face,  was  walking  beside  his 
team.  His  broad  cart  filled  every  inch 
of  the  track:  it  was  impossible  to  pass  it 
without  climbing  the  bank.  The  Judge, 
with  his  heavy  wagon  and  one  horse, 
could  not  do  this.  But  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  the  mules  to  take  the  light 
cart  up  the  slope,  and  thus  leave  room  for 
the  wagon. 

The  old  planter  could  not  believe  that 
he  had  heard  aright.  “Turn  out,  boy!” 
he  repeated,  with  the  imperious  manner 
which  only  a lifetime  of  absolute  authori- 
ty  can  give. 

The  negro  brought  his  mules  up  until 
their  noses  touched  the  nose  of  the  old 
horse ; then,  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pocket,  he  planted  himself,  and  called 
out,  “ W’at  yer  gwine  ter  do  ’bout  it  ?” 

In  an  instant  the  Judge  was  on  his 
feet,  whip  in  hand.  But  Cicely  touched 
him.  “You  are  not  going  to  fight  with 
him,  grandpa?”  she  said,  in  a low  tone. 
“For  he  will  fight.  He  isn’t  in  the  least 
afraid  of  you.” 

The  Judge  had  now  reached  the  ground. 

In  his  rage  he  was  white,  with  his  eyes 
blazing.*  Eve,  greatly  alarmed,  clasped 
little  Jack  closer. 

Cicely  jumped  lightly  down.  “ Grand- 
pa,” she  said,  under  her  breath,  “he  is  a 
great  deal  stronger  than  you  are,  and 
after  he  has  struck  you  down  we  shall  be 
here  alone  with  him — think  of  that.  We 
will  all  get  out,  and  then  you  can  lead 
the  horse  up  the  bank,  and  go  by  him. 
Dearest,  it  is  the  only  way.  This  isn’t  our 
island;  this  is  South  Carolina.” 

Eve,  seeing  the  speechless  passion  of  the 
old  man,  had  not  believed  that  Cicely 
would  prevail;  she  had  closed  her  eyes 
with  a shuddering,  horrible  vision  of  the 
forward  rush,  the  wrested  whip,  and  the 
silver-haired  head  in  the  dust.  But  with 
a mighty  effort,  trembling  like  a leaf  with 
his  repressed  rage,  the  Judge  put  up  his 
hand  to  help  her  in  her  descent.  She  ac- 
cepted his  aid  hurriedly,  giving  Jack  to 
Cicely.  Miss  Leontine  had  climbed  down 
alone,  the  tears  dropping  on  her  cheeks  be- 
hind her  veil.  The  Judge  then  led  the 
horse  up  the  bank  and  past  the  wagon. 
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the  negro  keeping  his  position  beside  his 
mules.  The  ladies  followed  the  wagon, 
and  mounted  to  their  places  again  when 
it  had  reached  the  track,  Cicely  taking  the 
seat  by  the  side  of  her  grandfather.  Then 
they  drove  off,  followed  by  the  negro's 
jeering  laughter. 

The  old  planter  remained  perfectly  si- 
lent. Eve  believed  that,  after  he  had  de- 
posited them  safely  at  home,  he  would  go 
back  in  search  of  that  negro  without  fail. 
She  and  Cicely  tried  to  keep  up  a conver- 
sation. Miss  Leontine  joined  them  when- 
ever she  was  able;  but  the  tears  constant- 
ly succeeded  each  other  on  her  long  face, 
and  she  was  as  constantly  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  in  order  to  re- 
press them,  the  gesture  much  involved 
with  her  long  veil.  On  the  borders  of 
the  village  they  passed  the  little  railway 
station.  By  the  side  of  the  station-house 
there  was  a new  shop,  which  had  a broad 
show-window  filled  with  bureaus. 

“This  is  the  shop  of  Thomas  Scotts,  the 
tar -and -turpentine  man  who  is  in  love 
with  Matilda  Debbs, 17  said  Cicely.  “ How 
is  that  coming  on  now,  Miss  Leontine  ?” 

Miss  Leontine  took  down  her  handker- 
chief. “The  family  do  not  consent.” 

“ But  there’s  nothing  against  the  man, 
is  there  ?” 

Miss  Leontine  took  down  the  handker- 
chief again — she  had  already  replaced  it. 
“As  regards  his  character,  n-nothing. 
But  he  is  a manufacturer  of  bureaus.  It 
appears  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  fam- 
ily; his  father  also  manufactures  them. 
In  Connecticut.” 

“ If  Thomas  Scotts  should  make  a beau- 
tiful new  bureau  for  each  of  the  Misses 
Debbs,  it  wouldn’t  be  at  all  a bad  idea. 
There  are  twelve  or  fourteen  of  them, 
aren’t  there  ?” 

“Ner-nine,”  replied  the  afflicted  maid- 
en lady,  with  almost  a convulsion  of 
grief.  “ But  two  of  them  are  yer-young 
yet.” 

“ And  seven  are  not.  Now  the  bureau 
man — ” 

“Cecilia,  let  us  have  no  more  of  bu- 
reaus,” said  the  Judge. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken; 
Cicely  put  her  hand  behind  her  and  fur- 
tively pinched  Eve’s  knee  in  token  of  tri- 
umph. 

They  came  into  the  main  street  of  Gary 
Hundred.  It  was  a broad  avenue,  wan- 
dering vaguely  onward  amid  four  rows  of 
trees;  there  was  no  pavement;  the  road- 
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way  was  deeply  covered  with  yellow  sand. 
The  spacious  sidewalks  which  bordered  it 
on  the  right  and  the  left  were  equally  in 
a state  of  nature.  The  houses  were  at 
some  distance  back  from  the  street,  sur- 
rounded by  large  straggling  gardens. 
Further  down  were  the  shops,  each  with 
its  row  of  liitching-posts  across  the  front. 

Coming  from  one  of  these  shops  was  a 
cart,  to  which  was  attached  a horse  so 
marvellously  lean  that  Eve  exclaimed;  a 
fat  negress,  seated  in  a chair,  was  driving 
with  an  air  of  importance,  brandishing  a 
sapling  wand. 

“Yes,  I am  afraid  indeed  that  it  is 
Aunt  Martha- Jo,”  said  Miss  Leontine,  in  a 
troubled  voice.  ‘ 1 She  feeds  him  on  chaff, 
in  spite  of  all  we  tell  her;  she  will  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  food;  she  thinks  it  is 
grain.  I will  go  round  and  speak  to  her 
again  this  very  evening.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  to  her  a number  of  times.” 

“ Dear  me!  I will  buy  the  poor  horse, 
if  she  doesn't  ask  too  much  for  him,”  said 
Eve. 

They  left  Miss  Leontine  at  her  own 
door,  and  went  on  toward  the  residence, 
not  far  away,  of  Cousin  Sarah  Cray. 

“Here  comes  Miss  Polly’s  bread  cart, 
on  the  way  back  from  Mellons,”  said 
Cicely.  “Grandpa,  wouldn’t  it  be  a good 
idea  to  buy  some  little  cakes  ?” 

The  Judge  stopped  the  horse;  Cicely 
beckoned  to  the  old  negro  who  was  wheel- 
ing the  covered  hand-cart  along  the  sandy 
road.  “Uncle  Dan,  have  you  any  cakes 
left  ?” 

Uncle  Dan  touched  his  hat  and  opened 
the  lid  of  the  cart;  there,  reposing  on 
snowy  napkins,  were  biscuit  and  bread 
and  little  cakes  of  inviting  aspect.  While 
Cicely  made  her  selection,  Eve  bent  down 
and  took  one  of  the  circulars  which  were 
lying,  neatly  piled,  in  a corner.  It  an- 
nounced, not  in  print,  but  in  delicate  hand- 
writing, that  at  the  private  bakery,  number 
ten  Queen  Street,  Gary  Hundred,  fresh 
bread,  biscuits,  and  rolls  could  be  obtain- 
ed daily;  muffins,  crumpets,  and  plum- 
cake  to  order.  The  circular  was  signed 
“ Mary  Clementina  D.  Wingfield.” 

“They  have  names  enough,  those  sis- 
ters,” Eve  commented.  “Miss  Leon- 
tine's  is  Clotilda  Leontine  Elizabeth;  I 
saw  it  in  her  prayer-book.” 

Cousin  Sarah  Cray's  residence  was  a 
large  white  house,  with  verandas  encir- 
cling it  both  upstairs  and  down.  The 
palings  of  the  fence  were  half  gone,  the 
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whole  place  looked  pillaged  and  open. 
The  Judge  drove  up  to  the  door  and  help- 
ed Cicely  to  descend ; and  then  Eve,  who 
had  little  Jack,  fast  asleep,  in  her  arms. 
(She  liked  especially  to  hold  him  when 
he  was  asleep,  a helpless,  warm,  nestling 
little  burden ; and  when  Cicely  said,  “But 
he  is  heavy, ’’she  answered,  triumphantly, 
“So  much  the  better.  I love  it.”)  Ci- 
cely now  motioned  to  her  to  go  into  the 
house ; she  herself  followed  her  grandfa- 
ther as  he  led  the  horse  round  to  the  sta- 
bles. Eve  went  in,  carrying  Jack  and 
the  cakes.  Cousin  Sarah  Cray,  hurrying 
down  the  stairs  to  meet  her,  took  the  child 
affectionately.  “Dear  little  fellow,  he 
begins  to  look  right  rosy.”  She  was  de- 
lighted with  the  cakes.  “ They  will  help 
out  the  tea  be-u-tifully;  we’ve  only  got 
waffles.” 

Instead  of  going  to  her  room,  Eve  took 
a seat  at  the  window;  she  was  anxious 
about  the  Judge. 

“Miss  Polly’s  cakes  are  always  so 
light,”  pursued  Cousin  Sarah  Cray,  look- 
ing at  them.  “She  never  makes  a mis- 
take ; there’s  never  the  tinetiest  streak  of 
heaviness  in  her  little  pounds  I And  her 
breads  are  elegant  too;  when  one  sees 
her  beautiful  hands  one  wonders  how  she 
can  do  all  the  kneading.” 

“Does  she  do  it  herself  ?” 

“Every  single  bit;  their  old  Susannah 
only  heats  the  oven.  It  was  a courageous 
idea,  Miss  Bruce,  from  the  beginning.  You 
know  they  are  among  our  best  people, 
and  after  the  war  they  found  themselves 
left  with  nothing  in  the  world  but  their 
house.  They  could  have  kept  school  in 
it,  of  course,  for  they  are  accomplished 
beyond  everything;  Miss  Leontine  paints 
and  draws  sweetly — she  was  educated  in 
France.  But  there  was  no  one  to  come 
to  the  school;  the  girls,  of  course,  could 
not  afford  to  go  away.” 

“ You  mean  the  pupils  ?— to  leave  their 
homes  and  come  here  ?” 

“Oh  no;  I mean  the  girls,  Miss  Polly 
and  Miss  Leontine;  they  could  not  open 
a school  anywhere  else— in  Charleston, 
for  instance;  they  had  not  the  money.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon— it  was  only  that 
I did  not  recognize  them  as  ‘the  girls,’ 
that's  all.” 

“Well,  I suppose  they  really  are  not 
quite  girls  any  longer,”  responded  Cousin 
Sarah  Cray,  thoughtfully.  “Polly  is 
forty-four  and  Leontine  fifty-two.  But  I 
reckon  they  will  always  be  * the  girls’  to 


us,  even  if  they're  eighty,”  she  added, 
laughing.  “Well,  Polly  had  this  idea. 
And  she  has  been  so  successful  — you 
can’t  think!  Her  bread  cart  goes  over 
to  Mellons  every  day  of  your  life,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  clock.  And  they  buy  a great 
deal.” 

“It’s  the  camp,  isn’t  it?— Camp  Mel- 
lons ?” 

“No;  it  has  always  been  Mellons;  Mel- 
lons Post-office.  The  camp  is  near  there, 
and  it  has  some  Yankee  name  or  other,  I 
believe.  But  of  course  you  know,  my 
dear,  that  we  never  go  there.” 

“ You  only  sell  them  bread.  I am  glad, 
at  least,  that  they  buy  Miss  Polly’s.  And 
does  Miss  Leontine  help  ?” 

“I  fancy  not.  Dear  Miss  Leontine  is 
not  as  practical  as  Miss  Polly;  she  has  a 
soft  poetical  nature— much  like  that  of  a 
young  fawn.  But  the  Judge  prefers  Miss 
Polly.” 

1 ‘ Does  he  really  admire  her  ?”  said  Eve, 
with  a sudden  inspiration. 

“Beyond  everything!”  answered  Cous- 
in Sarah  Cray,  clasping  her  plump  hands. 

“Then  will  you  please  go  out  and  tell 
him  that  she  is  coming  here  to  tea,  that 
she  will  be  here  immediately  ?” 

“ Mercy!  But  she  won’t.” 

“Yes,  she  will:  I will  ask  her.  Do 
please  go,  Mrs.  Cray.  We  are  so  afraid, 
Cicely  and  I,  that  he  will  try  to  whip  a 
negro.” 

4 4 Mercy !”  said  Cousin  Sarah  Cray  again, 
this  time  in  alarm.  Stout  as  she  was,  she 
ran  swiftly  through  the  hall  and  across 
the  veranda,  her  cap  strings  flying,  and 
disappeared  on  the  way  to  the  stables. 

Eve  carried  little  Jack  upstairs,  and 
gave  him  to  Deely,  the  house-maid;  then, 
retracing  her  steps,  she  went  out  through 
the  side  gate,  and  up  the  street  to  the  home 
of  the  Misses  Wingfield.  The  door  stood 
open;  Miss  Polly  was  in  the  hall.  She 
was  a handsome  woman,  vigorous,  erect, 
with  clear  blue  eyes,  and  thick  sandy  hair 
closely  braided  round  her  well -shaped 
head.  Eve  explained  her  errand.  “ But 
perhaps  Miss  Leontine  told  you?”  she 
added. 

“No,  Lonny  told  me  nothing;  she  went 
straight  to  her  room.  I noticed  that  she 
had  been  crying;  but  she  is  so  sweet  that 
she  cries  rather  easily.  Whip,  indeed! 
I'd  rather  shoot.” 

“We  must  keep  the  Judge  from  being 
whipped,”  Eve  answered. 

“Yes,  I suppose  so;  he  is  an  old  man, 
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though  he  doesn't  look  it.  I will  go  with 
you,  of  course.  Or  rather  I will  follow 
you  in  a few  moments.” 

The  post-office  of  Gary  Hundred  was 
opposite  the  Wingfield  house.  As  Eve 
crossed  the  broad  street  on  her  way  back, 
the  postmaster  appeared  at  his  door,  and 
beckoned  to  her  mysteriously.  He  was  a 
small  elderly  negro,  with  a dignified  man- 
ner. He  wore  blue  goggles.  Eve  knew 
the  man  slightly;  she  had  paid  several 
visits  to  the  post-office,  and  had  been  treat- 
ed with  deferential  attention.  When  she 
reached  the  sidewalk,  therefore,  she  paused. 

“Would  yer  min’  droppin’  in  fer  one 
brief  momen’,  miss  ? Guv’ment  premises. 
’Portant  marter.” 

Eve  stepped  over  the  low  sill  of  the 
small  building — it  was  hardly  more  than 
a shed,  though  smartly  whitewashed,  and 
adorned  with  bright  green  blinds — and 
the  postmaster  immediately  closed  the 
door.  He  then  cautiously  took  from  his 
desk  a letter. 

“Dere's  sump’n’  rudder  quare  ’bout 
dishyer  letter,  miss,”  he  said,  glancing 
toward  the  window  to  see  that  no  one 
was  looking  in.  “ Carn’t  be  too  pertikler 
w’en  it’s  guv’ment  business;  en  so  we 
’lowed  to  ax  de  favior  ef  you’d  sorter 
glimpse  yer  eye  ober  it  fer  us,  bein’  so 
quare,  yer  know.” 

“Read  a letter?”  said  Eve.  “Whose 
letter  ?” 

“Not  de  letter,  but  him  outside,  miss. 
Whoms  is  it?  Dat’s  de  p’int.  En  I 
wouldn’t  have  you  s’pose  we  ’ain’t  guv  it 
our  bes’  cornsideration.  We  knows  de 
looks  ob  mos’  ob  'em  w’at  comes  yere ; but 
dishyer  one’s  diffunt.  Fuddermo’,  de 
stamp’s  diffunt  too.” 

The  postmaster's  wife,  a little  yellow 
woman,  was  looking  anxiously  through 
the  small  window  in  the  partition  of  the 
real  post-office,  a space  six  feet  by  three. 

Eve  took  the  letter.  “It’s  an  English 
stamp.  And  the  name  is  plainly  written, 
‘ Henry  Barker, Esquire, Gary  Hundred.’  ” 

“No  sech  pusson  yere.  Dat’s  w’at  I 
tol’  Mister  Cotes  worth,”  said  the  yellow 
woman,  triumphantly. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  can- 
not read?”  said  Eve,  surveying  “Mister 
Cotesworth”  with  astonishment. 

The  government  official  had,  for  the 
moment,  an  abashed  look.  “We 'lowed,” 
he  began,  “dat  as  you’s  fum  de  Norf — ” 

But  his  wife  interrupted  him.  “He 
reads  better'n  mos',  miss,  Mister  Cotes- 
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worth  does.  But  his  eyes  done  got  so  bad 
lately — dat’s  w’at.  Take  de  letter,  Mister 
Cotesworth,  and  doan’  trouble  de  lady  no 
mo’.  Fine  wedder,  miss.”  She  came 
round  and  opened  the  door  officiously; 
“ seem  lak  we  ’ain’t  nebber  see  finer.” 

Miss  Polly  arrived.  She  walked  with 
apparent  carelessness  round  toward  the 
stables,  where  the  Judge  was  superin- 
tending the  rubbing  down  and  the  feed- 
ing of  the  horse.  A saddle  had  been 
brought  out,  and  was  hanging  on  the 
fence.  Cousin  Sarah  Cray  hovered  anx- 
iously near. 

“ Grandpa  is  going  out  for  a ride,”  ex- 
plained Cicely.  “But  I told  him  that 
the  poor  horse  must  be  fed  first,  in  com- 
mon charity;  he  has  been  so  far  already 
—to  Bellington  and  back.” 

“ Oh,  but  the  Judge  is  not  going,  now 
that  I have  come,”  said  Miss  Polly;  “he 
wouldn’t  be  so  uncivil.”  She  went  up  to 
him,  smiling  very  handsomely;  she  put 
out  her  beautiful  hand. 

The  Judge  was  always  gallant.  He 
took  the  fair  hand,  and  bending  his  head, 
deposited  upon  it  a salute. 

Miss  Polly  smiled  still  more  graciously. 
“And  is  a stable-yard  a place  for  such 
courtesies,  Judge?”  she  said,  in  her  rich 
voice,  with  her  luscious,  indolent,  South- 
ern pronunciation.  “Oh,  surely  not — 
surely  not.  Let  us  go  to  Cousin  Sarah 
Cray's  charming  parlor ; I have  some- 
thing to  tell  you;  in  fact,  I came  espe- 
cially to  see  you.”  Looking  very  hand- 
some and  very  straight,  she  took  his  arm 
with  a caressing  touch. 

The  Judge  admired  Miss  Polly  deeply. 

And  Miss  Polly  kept  a firm  hold  upon 
his  arm. 

The  Judge  yielded. 

VII. 

“ Sea-beaches,”  said  Eve — “such  peo- 
ple; you  can  trace  the  line  of  their  last 
high  tide  by  the  "stranded  shells.  Along 
the  Judge’s  line  one  finds  Rogers,  Son- 
tag,  and  so  forth.  He  really  has  no  idea 
that  there  have  been  any  poets  or  singers 
since.” 

“But  we  have  always  thought  Hora- 
tio so  literary,”  protested  Cousin  Sarah 
Cray.  “ That's  his  step  now.” 

The  Judge  came  in,  little  Jack  on  his 
shoulder.  “ I think  he  has  dropped  some 
— some  portions  of  his  clothing  on  the 
stairs,”  he  said,  helplessly.  “ It's  aston- 
ishing— the  facility  he  has.” 
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And  lie  has  pulled  off  his  shoes,” 
added  Eye,  taking  the  little  reprobate  and 
kissing  him.  “Naughty  Jack.  Tacks!” 

“Esss,  tacks!”  repeated  Jack,  in  high 
glee,  drumming  on  her  shoulder  with  his 
fists.  That  was  all  he  cared  for  her 
warning  legend. 

The  Judge  sat  down  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head. “I  have  received  a shock,”  he 
said. 

“Pity’s  sake! — what?”  asked  Cousin 
Sarah  Cray,  in  alarm.  Poor  Cousin  Sa- 
rah dealt  in  interjections.  But  it  might 
be  added  that  she  had  lived  through  times 
that  were  exclamatory. 

“Our  old  friend  Roland  Pettigru  is 
dead,  Sarah.  He  died  in  Charleston;  but 
the  news  came  to  us  in  this — this  Sheet, 
which,  I am  told,  is  published  here.”  He 
drew  a small  newspaper  from  his  pocket. 
“With  your  permission,  ladies,  I will 
read  to  you  the  opening  sentence  of  an 
obituary  notice  which  this — this  Sheet — 
has  prepared  for  the  occasion.  It  is  con- 
sidered, I suppose,  neighborhood  news,  as 
Pettigru  Hill  is  but  fifteen  miles  from 
here.”  He  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
holding  the  paper  off  at  a distance,  read 
aloud,  with  slow,  indignant  enunciation, 
as  follows:  “ ‘The  Great  Reaper  has  again 
descended  amongst  us.  And  this  t\me 
he  has  carried  back  with  him  brilliant 
sheaves.  For  his  arrows  have  been  shot 
at  a shining  mark’  (arrows  for  a reaper!” 
commented  the  Judge,  surveying  his  au- 
dience over  his  glasses),  “‘and  the  aim 
lias  been  only  too  true.  Gaunt  Sorrow 
stalks  abroad.  We  mourn  with  Pettigru 
Hill.  We  say— and  we  repeat— that  the 
death  of  Roland  Pettigru  has  created  a 
vortex  among  us.’  Yes,  vortex,  ladies— 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that — the  death 
of  a quiet,  cultivated  gentleman  a vortex  ! 
It’s  positively  indecent.” 

At  this  moment  Deely,  the  house-maid, 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  giving  her  cali- 
co skirt  a violent  twist  by  way  of  “man- 
ners,” she  announced,  “ Miss  Wungfy.” 

Miss  Leontine  entered,  carrying  five 
books  standing  in  a row  upon  her  left 
arm  as  though  it  had  been  a shelf.  She 
shook  hands  with  Cousin  Sarah  Cray  and 
Eve;  then  she  went  through  the  same 
ceremony  with  the  Judge,  but  in  a con- 
fused, downcast  way,  and  seated  herself 
on  a slippery  ottoman  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  door. 

“I  hope  you  liked  the  books?  Pray 
let  me  take  them,”  said  Eve,  for  Miss  Le- 
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ontine  was  still  balancing  them  against 
her  breast. 

‘ ‘ Ah— literature  ?”  remarked  the  Judge, 
who  also  seemed  embarrassed.  He  took 
up  one  of  the  volumes  and  opened  it.  “ A 
novel.” 

“ Yes,  but  one  that  will  not  hurt  you,” 
Eve  answered.  “ For  Miss  .Leontine  pre- 
fers those  novels  where  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  married  to  begin  with,  and 
then  fall  in  love  with  each  other  after- 
ward. Everything  on  earth  may  happen 
to  them  during  the  process — poisonings 
and  murders  and  shootings;  she  does  not 
mind  these  in  the  least,  for  it’s  sure  in 
any  case  to  be  moral,  don’t  you  see,  be- 
cause they  were  married  in  the  beginning. 
And  marriage  makes  everything  perfect- 
ly safe ; doesn’t  it,  Miss  Leontine  ?” 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know,”  answered 
Miss  Leontine,  still  a prey  to  nervousness. 

“ But — but  I have  al  ways  supposed  so. 
Yes,  really.  We  read  them  aloud,”  she 
added,  turning  for  relief  to  Cousin  Sarah 
Cray;  that  is,  I read  to  Polly  — in  the 
evenings.” 

“ These  modern  novels  seem  to  me  poor 
productions, ’’commented  the  Judge,  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  volume  he  had 
taken. 

“Naturally,”  responded  Eve. 

“ May  I ask  why  ‘ naturally’  ?” 

“Oh,  men  who  read  their  Montaigne 
year  after  year  without  change,  and  who 
quote  Charles  Lamb,  never  care  for  nov- 
els, unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  Tom  Jones, 
Montaigne,  and  Lamb;  a few  Latin  quota- 
tions, a glass  of  good  wine  with  his  din- 
ner, and  a— a certain  convexity  of  per- 
son— these  mark  your  non-appreciator  of 
novels,  from  Warwickshire  to  Gary  Hun- 
dred.” 

“ Upon  my  word,  young  lady — ” began 
the  Judge,  laughing. 

But  Miss  Leontine,  by  her  rising,  in- 
terrupted him.  “ I think  I must  go  now. 
Yes.  Thank  you.” 

“But  you  have  only  just  come,”  said 
Cousin  Sarah  Cray. 

“I  stopped  to  leave  the  books.  Yes; 
really ; that  was  all.  Thanks ; you  are  very 
kind.  Yes;  thank  you.”  She  fumbled  in- 
effectually for  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
when  it  was  opened  for  her,  with  an  em- 
barrassed bow  she  passed  out,  her  long 
back  bent  forward,  her  step  hurried. 

“I  can’t  imagine  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,”  said  Cousin  Sarah  Cray,  re- 
turning. 
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“I  am  afraid,  Sarah,  that  I can  inform 
you,”  answered  the  Judge,  gravely,  put- 
ting down  the  volume.  44 1 met  her  in 
her  own  garden  about  an  hour  ago,  and 
we  fell  into  conversation.  I don’t  know 
what  possessed  me,  but  in  relating  some 
anecdote  of  a jocular  nature  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  by 
way  of  finish — I can’t  imagine  what  I was 
thinking  of — but  I up  and  chucked  her 
under  the  chin.” 

“Chucked  Miss  Leontine!”  exclaimed 
Cousin  Sarah  Cray,  aghast,  while  Eve 
gave  way  to  irrepressible  mirth.  “Was 
she— was  she  deeply  offended  ?” 

“She  was  simply  paralyzed  with  aston- 
ishment. I venture  to  say” — here  the 
Judge  sent  an  eye-beam  toward  the  laugh- 
ing Eve— “I  venture  to  say  that  Miss  Le- 
ontine has  never  been  chucked  under  the 
chin  in  all  her  life  before.” 

“Certainly  not,”  answered  Cousin  Sa- 
rah Cray;  “she  is  far  too  dignified.” 
Then,  with  a desire  to  be  always  strictly 
truthful,  she  added,  “Perhaps  when  she 
was  a baby.” 

But  even  this  seemed  doubtful. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Misses  Wingfield 
(it  was  really  Miss  Polly)  gave  a party. 

“ Must  we  go  ?”  said  Eve. 

“ Why,  it  will  be  perfectly  delightful,” 
answered  Cousin  Sarah  Cray,  looking  at 
her  in  astonishment.  Every  one  will  be 
there.  Let  me  see:  there  will  be  our- 
selves, four;  and  Miss  Polly  and  Miss  Le- 
ontine, six;  then  the  Debbses,  thirteen — 
fourteen  if  Mrs.  Debbs  comes;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bushey  and  his  wife,  sixteen.  And 
perhaps  there  will  be  some  one  else,”  she 
added,  hopefully;  “perhaps  somebody 
has  some  one  staying  with  them.” 

“Thomas  Scotts,  the  bureau  man,  will 
not  be  invited,”  remarked  Cicely.  “He 
will  walk  by  on  the  outside.  And  look  in.” 

“There’s  nothing  I admire  more  than 
the  way  you  pronounce  that  name  Debbs,” 
observed  Eve.  “It’s  plain  Debbs;  yet 
you  call  it  Dessss — holding  on  to  the  s, 
and  hardly  sounding  the  b at  all  — so 
that  you  almost  make  it  rhyme  with  no- 
blesse.” 

“ That’s  because  we  like  ’em,  I reckon,” 
responded  Cousin  Sarah  Cray.  “They 
certainly  are  the  sweetest  family!” 

“There’s  a faint  trace  of  an  original 
theme  in  Matilda;  the  others  are  all  vari- 
ations,” said  the  caustic  Miss  Bruce. 

They  went  to  the  party. 

“Theme  and  variations  all  here,”  said 
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Cicely,  as  they  passed  the  open  door  of 
the  parlor  on  their  way  upstairs  to  lay 
aside  their  wraps.  “They  haven’t  spared 
us  a trill.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  be  spared  either,” 
said  Cousin  Sarah  Cray.  “ You'll  have 
to  sing.” 

She  proved  a true  prophet.  Cicely  was 
called  upon  to  add  what  she  could  to  the 
entertainments  of  the  evening.  Her  voice 
was  slender  and  clear;  to-night  it  pleased 
her  to  sing  straight  on,  so  rapidly  that  she 
made  mince-meat  of  the  words  of  her  song, 
the  delicate  little  notes  almost  seeming  to 
come  from  a flute,  or  from  a mechanical 
music-bird  screwed  to  a chandelier.  Later, 
however,  Miss  Matilda  Debbs  supplied  the 
missing  expression  when  she  gave  them: 

“Slee — ping,  I Dreamed,  love, 

Dreamed,  love,  of  thee ; 

O'er — ther — bright  Waves,  love, 

Float — ing  were  we.” 

Cicely  seemed  possessed  by  one  of  her 
wild  moods.  “I’ve  been  to  the  window; 
the  tar -and -turpentine  man  is  looking 
over  the  gate,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice,  to 
Eve.  “I’m  going  out  to  say  to  him, 
‘Scotts,  wha  hae!’  Send  in  a bureau.” 

Presently  she  came  by  Eve's  chair 
again.  “Have  you  seen  the  geranium 
leaves  in  Miss  Leontine’s  hair?  Let  us 
get.  grandpa  out  on  the  veranda  with  her 
alone;  she  has  been  madly  in  love  with 
him  ever  since  he  chucked  her  under  the 
chin:  it’s  often  so,  you  know.  What’s 
more,  grandpa  knows  it,  too,  and  he’s  ab- 
jectly terrified;  he  always  goes  through 
the  back  streets  now,  like  a criminal.” 

There  was  a peal  at  the  door -bell. 
“Tar -and- turpentine  man  coming  in,” 
murmured  Cicely. 

Susannah  appeared  with  a letter.  “ Fer 
Mis’  Morrison,”  she  said. 

There  was  a general  laugh.  For  “ Mis- 
ter Cotesworth,”  not  sure  that  Eve  would 
keep  his  secret,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  official  position,  had  taken  to  deliv- 
ering his  letters  in  person.  Clad  in  his 
best  black  coat,  with  a silk  hat,  the  blue 
goggles,  and  a tasselled  cane,  he  not  only 
delivered  them  with  his  own  hands,  but 
he  declaimed  the  addresses  in  a loud  tone 
at  the  door.  Not  finding  Cicely  at  home, 
he  had  followed  her  hither.  “Fer  Mis’ 
Fer’nen  Morrison.  A ferwerded  letter,” 
he  said  to  Susannah  in  the  hall,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice. 

The  Judge  had  gone  to  the  dining-room 
with  Miss  Polly,  to  see  her  little  dog,  who 
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was  ailing.  Cicely  put  the  letter  in  her 
pocket. 

After  a while  she  said  to  Eve,  “I  never 
have  any  letters  hardly.” 

“ But  you  must  have,”  Eve  answered. 

“No;  almost  never.  I am  going  up- 
stairs for  a moment,  Eve.  Don’t  come 
with  me.” 

When  she  returned,  more  music  was 
going  on.  As  soon  as  she  could,  Eve  said, 
inquiringly,  “Well?” 

“It  was  from  Ferdie.” 

“ Oh ! Is  he  coming  back,  then  ?” 

“Yes,”  responded  Cicely,  unmoved. 

Eve’s  thoughts  had  flown  to  her  own 
plans.  But  she  found  time  to  think, 
“What  a cold  little  creature  it  is,  after 
all!” 

At  that  moment  they  could  say  no  more. 

About  midnight,  when  Eve  was  in  her 
own  room,  undressing,  there  was  a tap  at 
the  door,  and  Cicely  entered.  She  had  tak- 
en off  her  dress ; a forlorn  little  blue  shawl 
was  drawn  tightly  round  her  shoulders. 

She  walked  to  the  dressing-table,  where 
Eve  was  sitting,  took  up  a brush,  and 
looked  at  it  vaguely.  “I  didn’t  mean  to 
tell  any  one.  But  I have  changed  my 
mind;  I am  going  to  tell  you.”  Putting 
down  the  brush,  she  let  the  shawl  fall 
back.  There  across  her  white  breast  was 
a long  purple  scar,  and  a second  one  over 
her  delicate  little  shoulder.  “He  did  it,” 
she  said.  Her  eyes,  fixed  upon  Eve’s, 
were  proud  and  brilliant. 

“ You  don’t  mean— you  don’t  mean  that 
your  husband — ” stammered  Eve,  in  hor- 
ror. 

“Yes, »Ferdie.  He  did  it.” 

“ Is  he  mad?” 

“ Only  after  he  has  been  drinking.” 

“Oh,  you  poor  little  thing!”  said  Eve, 
taking  her  in  her  arms  protectingly.  “I 
have  been  so  hard  to  you,  Cicely,  so  cruel ! 
But  I did  not  know — I did  not  know.” 
Her  tears  flowed. 

“ I am  telling  you  on  account  of  baby,” 
Cicely  went  on,  in  the  same  unmoved  tone. 

“Has  he  dared  to  touch  baby?”  said 
Eve,  springing  back. 

“Yes,  Eve;  he  broke  poor  baby’s  little 
arm;  of  course  when  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing.  When  he  gets  that 
way  he  does  not  know  us;  he  thinks  we 
are  enemies,  and  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty 
to  attack  us.  Once  he  put  us  out-of- 
doors— baby  and  me— in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  with  only  our  night-gowns  on; 
fortunately  it  wasn’t  very  cold.  That 


time  and  the  time  he  broke  baby’s  arm 
(he  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  flung  him 
out  of  his  crib)  we  were  not  in  Savannah; 
we  were  off  by  ourselves  for  a month,  we 
three.  Baby  was  so  young  that  the  bone 
was  easily  set.  Nobody  ever  knew  about 
it.  I never  told.  But — but  it  must  not 
happen  again.”  She  looked  at  Eve  with 
the  same  unmoved  gaze. 

“ I should  rather  think  not ! Give  him 
to  me,  Cicely,  and  let  me  go — at  least  for 
the  present.  You  know  you  said — ” 

“I  said  ‘perhaps.’  But  I cannot  let 
him  go  now — not  just  now.  I tell  you 
because  you  really  seem  to  care  for  him.” 

“ I think  I have  showed  that  I care  for 
him.” 

“ Well,  I have  let  you.” 

“What  are  we  to  do,  then,  if  you  won’t 
let  me  go  away?”  said  Eve,  in  despair. 
“Will  that  man  come  here  ?” 

“He  may.  He  will  go  to  Savannah, 
and  if  he  learns  there  that  I am  here,  he 
may  follow  me.  But  he  will  never  go 
to  Romney.  He  doesn’t  like  Romney. 
Even  in  the  beginning,  when  I begged 
him  to  go,  he  never  would.  He — ” She 
paused. 

“ Jealous,  I suppose, ’’suggested  the  sis- 
ter, with  a bitter  laugh — “jealous  of  Jack’s 
poor  bones  in  the  burying-ground.  Your 
two  ghosts  will  have  a duel,  Cicely.” 

“Oh,  Ferdie  isn’t  dead!”  said  Cicely, 
with  sudden  terror.  She  grasped  Eve's 
arm.  “ Have  you  heard  anything  ? Tell 
me— tell  me.” 

Eve  looked  at  her. 

“ Yes,  I love  him,”  said  Cicely,  answer- 
ing the  look.  “I  have  loved  him  ever 
since  the  first  hour  I saw  him.  I loved 
the  ground  he  walked  on.” 

“ You  never  said  that  of  Jack.” 

“ No;  for  it  wouldn’t  have  been  true.” 

The  two  women  faced  each  other— the 
tall  Eve,  the  dark  little  wife. 

“Oh,  if  I could  only  get  away  from 
this  hideous  country — this  whole  horrible 
South!”  said  Eve,  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  like  a caged  tigress. 

“You  would  like  him  if  you  knew 
him,”  Cicely  went  on,  gently.  “It  sel- 
dom happens— that  other.  And  when  it 
doesn’t  happen,  Eve—” 

Eve  put  out  her  hand  with  a repelling 
gesture.  “Let  me  take  baby  and  go.” 

“Not  now.  But  he  will  be  safe  at 
Romney.” 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  then,  let  us  get 
him  back  to  Romney.” 
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“Yes,  to-morrow.” 

Little  Jack  was  asleep  in  his  crib  by 
the  side  of  Eve’s  bed,  for  she  still  kept 
him  with  her  at  night.  Cicely  went  to 
the  crib  and  looked  at  her  child ; Eve  fol- 
lowed her. 

The  little  boy’s  night-gown  had  fallen 
open,  revealing  one  shoulder  and  arm. 
“It  was  just  here,”  whispered  Cicely, 
kneeling  down  and  softly  touching  the 
baby  flesh.  She  looked  up  at  Eve,  her 
eyes  thick  with  tears. 

“Why,  you  care?”  said  Eve.  “Care 
for  him  ? — the  baby,  I mean.”  She  spoke 
her  thoughts  aloud,  unwittingly. 

“Did  you  think  I didn’t  care  ?”  asked 
Cicely,  with  a smile. 

It  was  the  strangest  smile  Eve  had  ever 
seen. 

VIII. 

Early  spring  at  Romney.  The  yellow 
jasmine  was  nearly  gone;  the  other  flow- 
ers were  coming  out;  Atamasco  lilies 
shone  whitely  everywhere;  the  long  line 
of  the  islands  and  the  opposite  main-land 
were  bridal  with  white  blossoms ; the  salt- 
marshes  were  freshly  green;  shoals  which 
had  wallowed  under  water  since  Christ- 
mas lifted  their  heads;  the  great  river 
came  back  within  its  banks  again. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  their  re- 
turn to  the  island.  They  had  made  the 
journey  without  the  Judge,  who  had  re- 
mained in  South  Carolina  to  give  his  aid 
to  the  widow  of  his  old  friend  Roland 
Pettigru,  who  had  become  involved  in  a 
lawsuit.  The  three  weeks  had  been  slow, 
safe,  and  anxious— anxious,  that  is,  to  Eve. 
Cicely  had  returned  to  her  muteness. 
Once,  at  the  beginning,  when  Eve  had 
pressed  her  with  questions,  she  said,  as 
general  answer,  “In  any  case,  Ferdie  will 
not  come  here.”  After  that,  when  again 
— once  or  twice — Eve  had  asked,  “Have 
you  heard  anything  more?”  Cicely  had 
returned  no  reply  whatever;  she  had  let 
her  passive  glance  rest  upon  Eve  and  then 
glide  to  something  else,  as  though  she  had 
not  spoken.  Eve  was  proud ; she  too  re- 
mained silent.  She  knew  that  she  had 
done  nothing  to  win  Cicely's  confidence. 
Women  understand  women,  and  Cicely 
had  perceived  from  the  first,  of  course, 
that  Jack’s  sister  did  not  like  her. 

But  since  that  midnight  revelation  at 
Cousin  Sarah  Cray's,  Eve  no  longer  dis- 
liked Cicely;  she  was  attracted  toward 
her  by  a sort  of  unwilling  surprise.  Of- 
ten whei^  they  were  with  the  others  she 
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would  look  at  her  twenty  times  in  a half- 
hour,  endeavoring  to  fathom  something 
of  the  real  nature  of  this  little  girl  (to  Eve, 
Cicely  always  seemed  a school  girl),  who 
had  borne  a tragedy  in  silence,  covering  it 
with  her  jests,  covering  it  also  with  her 
coldness.  But  was  Cicely  really  cold? 
She  was  not  so,  at  least,  as  regarded  her 
child;  no  one  who  had  seen  her  on  her 
knees  that  night  beside  the  crib  could 
doubt  her  passionate  love  for  him.  Yet 
she  let  Eve  have  him  for  hours  at  a time; 
she  let  her  have  him  at  night,  without 
even  Dilsey  to  look  after  him;  she  never 
interfered,  constantly  as  Eve  claimed  him 
and  kept  him. 

In  spite  of  her  confidence  in  her  own  per- 
ceptions, in  spite  of  her  confidence,  too, 
in  her  own  will,  which  she  believed  could 
force  a solution  in  almost  every  case,  Eve 
Bruce  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  her- 
self that  she  was  puzzled. 

Now  and  then  she  would  be  harassed 
by  the  question  as  to  whether  she  ought 
not  to  tell  Miss  Sabrina  what  she  knew^ 
whether  she  ought  not  to  tell  the  Judge. 
But  Cicely  had  spared  them,  and  Cicely 
had  asked  her  to  be  equally  merciful. 

At  night,  when  lying  awake,  the  horror 
of  the  poor  baby's  broken  arm  would  come 
to  her  so  vividly  that  she  would  light  the 
candle  in  haste  to  see  if  he  were  safe.  At 
last  she  had  new  bars  adjusted  to  the  win- 
dows and  across  the  door.  To  Cicely  she 
said  nothing  of  this;  to  Miss  Sabrina  she 
explained,  “I  am  timid  at  night;  I am 
not  accustomed  to  sleeping  on  the  ground- 
floor.” 

Cicely  made  no  comment.  But  one 
evening,  when  all  had  been  completed, 
and  Miss  Sabrina  had  come  in  to  say, 
“How  nice,  my  dear!”  Cicely  also  en- 
tered, coming  on  some  errand  for  Jack. 
Miss  Sabrina  was  trying  the  bars  at  the 
windows  with  gentle  little  pulls.  “ Have 
you  seen  these,  Cicely  ? Such  a good 
t-dea!  So  safe;  so  very  nice  all  round!” 

Cicely  glanced  at  the  bars;  then  she 
turned  and  gave  Eve  a look.  It  carried 
a scorn  that  scorched.  Eve  flushed  vio- 
lently. But  the  next  time  they  were 
alone  together  she  found  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  say — to  explain:  “ I should  never 
be  afraid  if  he  were  himself,  Cicely,  no 
matter  what  he  might  do.  It  is  the  irre- 
sponsible madness  I am  barring  out.” 

And  why  did  she  not  dare  to  say  this  ? 

Because  she  had  begun  to  fear,  since 

that  brief  glimpse  of  her  love  for  her 
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child,  that  Cicely  loved  Ferdinand  in  the 
same  passionate  way.  She  had  acknow- 
ledged it  in  words.  But  the  words  had 
not  impressed  Eve  half  so  much  as  the 
expression  of  her  little  white  dark-eyed 
face  as  she  knelt  beside  the  crib. 

To  Eve,  after  all  that  had  happened,  it 
seemed  a possession  almost  as  terrible  as 
the  homicidal  deliriums  of  the  husband. 

As  to  these  deliriums,  she  sometimes 
tried  to  picture  what  they  must  be.  But 
the  scenes  always  remained  cloudy  to  her, 
on  account  of  the  strange  fact  that  Cicely 
loved  him  in  spite  of  them.  She  remem- 
bered that  once,  when  inwardly  exasper- 
ated by  Cicely’s  fresh  fairness,  she  had 
accused  her  of  never  having  known  what 
it  was  to  be  really  tired  in  all  her  life. 
Cicely  had  answered,  rather  hesitatingly, 
“I  don’t  know  that  I have  ever  been  tired , 
exactly.”  She  had  not  been  tired— no. 
She  had  only  been  half  killed. 

The  poor  little  girl’s  muteness,  her  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  wild  sport,  her  jests 
and  laughter,  her  abstractions,  and  the 
coldness  sometimes  seen  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  were  these  the  results  of  suffering  ? 
She  questioned  Miss  Sabrina  a little. 

“She  has  always  been  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  since  her  second  marriage  she 
is  much  more  quiet,”  replied  the  uncon- 
scious aunt.  “Until  then  she  was  like 
quicksilver;  she  used  to  run  through  the 
thickets  so  swiftly  that  no  one  could  fol- 
low her,  and  she  used  to  play  ball  by  the 
hour  with — ” Here  the  speaker  paused. 

“ With  Jack,”  Eve  added,  her  face  con- 
tracting with  the  old  pain. 

Miss  Sabrina  had  at  last  perceived 
these  contractions,  and  the  discovery  had 
stopped  her  affectionate  allusions.  But 
she  did  not  forget;  Eve  often  found  her 
carefully  made  wreaths  laid  upon  Jack’s 
grave.  As  for  Eve  herself,  she  never 
brought  a flower;  she  walked  to  and  fro 
beside  the  mound,  and  the  sojourn  gen- 
erally ended  in  angry  thoughts.  Why 
should  other  people  keep  their  loved  ones 
and  she  be  bereft?  What  had  she  done, 
what  had  Jack  done,  that  was  so  wrong? 
God  was  not  good,  because  He  was  not 
kind.  People  did  not  ask  Him  to  create 
them,  but  when  once  He  had  done  it  for 
His  own  pleasure,  and  there  they  were, 
helpless,  in  His  world,  why  should  He 
torture  them  so?  To  make  them  better? 
Why  didn’t  He  make  them  better  in  the 
beginning,  when  He  was  creating  them  ? 
Or  else  not  make  them  at  all ! 
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One  afternoon  early  in  the  fourth  week 
she  was  on  her  way  back  with  Miss  Sa- 
brina from  Singleton  Island.  The  two 
had  been  dining  there,  the  Southern  three- 
o'clock  dinner,  and  now  at  sunset  the  row- 
boat was  bringing  them  home.  To  Eve 
the  visit  had  been  like  a day’s  truce,  a 
short  period  when  one  merely  sat  still 
and  waited,  half  asleep.  The  afternoon 
was  beautiful,  the  sound  like  a mirror; 
the  home  island  when  they  left  it  had 
been  peacefully  lovely,  the  baby  from 
his  wagon  kissing  his  hand  to  them,  and 
Dilsey  squatting  on  the  bank  by  his  side, 
a broad  grin  of  contentment  on  her  dusky 
face.  Cicely  had  declined  the  invitation, 
sending  a jocular  message  to  “little  Ru- 
pert,” which  inspired  him  with  laughter 
all  day. 

The  dinner  had  been  excellent  as  re- 
gards the  succulence  of  its  South  Caro- 
lina dishes.  The  damask  table-cloth  was 
thin  from  age,  the  dinner-service  a mix- 
ture of  old  Canton  blue  and  the  com- 
monest, thickest  white  plates;  coarse  dull 
goblets  stood  beside  cut-glass  wineglass- 
es; the  knives  were  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude,  and  there  was  no  silver  at 
all,  not  even  a salt-spoon ; it  had  been  re- 
placed by  -cheaply  plated  spoons  and 
forks,  from  which  the  plate  was  already 
half  gone.  Blanche,  the  old  negro  wo- 
man, waited,  assisted  by  the  long-legged 
Lucasta  and  by  little  Boliver,  who  was 
attired  for  the  occasion  in  a pair  of  trou- 
sers which  extended  from  his  knees  to 
his  shoulders,  over  which  they  were  tight- 
ly strapped  by  means  of  strings.  Boli- 
ver's  part  was  to  bring  the  hot  dishes 
from  the  outside  kitchen,  which  was  in 
a cabin  at  some  distance — a task  which 
he  performed  with  dignity,  varied,  how- 
ever, by  an  occasional  somerset  on  the 
veranda,  when  he  thought  no  one  was 
looking.  Rupert  was  genial,  very  gallant 
to  the  ladies;  he  even  carried  his  gallan- 
try so  far  that  he  drank  to  their  health 
several  times,  the  only  wine  being  the 
main  land  Madeira.  Mrs.  Singleton  was 
hospitable  and  affectionate,  remaining  un- 
conscious (in  manner)  as  to  the  many  de- 
ficiencies. And  Eve  looked  on  admiring- 
ly, as  though  it  had  been  a beautiful  half- 
pathetic  little  play.  For  to  her  it  was 
all  pictorial— these  ruined  old  houses  on 
their  blooming  desolate  islands,  with  the 
ancient  hospitality  still  animating  them 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  passed. 

The  short  voyage  over,  the  row-boat 
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stopped  at  Romney  landing.  There  was 
no  one  waiting  for  them ; Abram  assisted 
Miss  Sabrina,  and  then  Eve,  to  step  from 
one  of  the  boat’s  seats  to  the  dock.  Eve 
lingered  for  a moment  looking  at  the 
sunset;  then  she  too  turned  toward  the 
house.  The  path  winding  under  the  trees 
was  already  dusky;  Miss  Sabrina  was  a 
dozen  yards  in  advance.  As  she  approach* 
ed  a bend,  Eve  saw  some  one  come  round 
it  and  meet  her.  It  was  a figure  too  tall 
to  be  the  Judge;  it  was  a young  man;  it 
was  a person  she  had  not  seen.  She  made 
these  successive  discoveries  as  she  drew 
nearer.  She  decided  that  it  was  a neigh- 
bor from  one  of  the  southern  islands,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  lovely  after- 
noon for  a visit  and  a sail. 

When  she  came  up  she  found  Miss  Sa- 
brina half  laughing,  half  crying;  she  had 
given  the  stranger  both  her  hands.  “ Oh, 
Eve,  it  is  Ferdinand.  And  I did  not  know 
him !” 

“How  could  you  expect  to  know  me, 
when  you  have  never  seen  me  in  your 
life  ?”  asked  the  young  man,  laughing. 

“But  we  have  your  picture.  I ought 
to  have  known — ” 

“ My  dear  aunt,  never  accuse  yourself ; 
leave  that  to  your  best  friends.  I dare  say 
my  picture  doesn’t  half  do  me  justice.” 

He  spoke  jestingly;  but  there  was  still 
twilight  enough  to  show  Eve  that  what 
he  had  said  was  simply  the  truth.  The 
photograph  was  handsome,  but  the  real 
face  had  a greater  charm;  the  features 
were  beautiful,  the  eyes  blue  and  pier- 
cing; the  figure  was  tall  and  strong. 

“This  is  Cicely’s  sister  Eve,”  said  Miss 
Sabrina.  “She  has  come  out— so  kindly 
—from  England  to  pay  us  a visit.” 

Ferdinand  put  out  his  hand  with  a 
bright  smile.  He  had  a smile  which 
would  have  been  a fitting  one  for  a typi- 
cal figure  of  youthful  Hope. 

Eve  could  not  refuse,  conspicuously,  to 
give  him  her  hand  in  return.  It  all  seem- 
ed to  her  a dream — his  sudden  appearance 
in  the  dusky  path,  and  his  striking  beau- 
ty. She  did  not  speak.  But  her  mute- 
ness passed  unnoticed,  because  for  once  in 
her  life  Miss  Sabrina  was  voluble;  her 
words  tumbled  over  each  other.  “Such 
a surprise!  So  nice!  so  delightful ! How 
little  we  thought  this  morning,  when  we 
rose  as  usual,  and  everything  was  the 
same— how  little  we  thought  that  it  would 
be  such  a sweet,  such  a ger  lorious  day!" 

Ferdinand  laughed  again,  throwing 


back  his  handsome  head  a little— a move- 
ment that  was  habitual  with  him.  He 
gave  Miss  Sabrina  his  arm,  drew  her  hand 
through  it,  and  held  it  in  his  own,  as  they 
moved  onward  toward  the  house.  On  the 
veranda  Cicely  was  waiting  for  them,  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  pink.  Eve  expect- 
ed a defiant  look,  a glance  that  would 
dare  her  to  express  either  her  surprise  or 
her  fear.  Instead  of  that,  Cicely’s  eyes, 
meeting  hers,  were  full  of  trust  and  sweet- 
ness, as  if  she  believed  that  Eve  would 
fully  sympathize  with  her  joy,  as  if  she 
had  entirely  forgotten  that  there  was  any 
reason  why  Eve  should  not  share  it.  But 
Miss  Sabrina  sympathized,  if  Eve  did  not. 
She  kissed  Cicely  with  a motherly  tender- 
ness, and  then,  as  she  raised  her  wet  eyes 
again  toward  Ferdinand,  she  looked  so  ex- 
traordinarily pleased  that  the  young  man, 
in  his  turn,  bent  and  kissed  her  faded 
cheeks.  “There,  auntie,”  he  said,  “now 
we’ve  made  acquaintance.  You  must  take 
me  in  as  a genuine  nephew.  And  im- 
prove me.” 

“Oh,  improve,”  murmured  Miss  Sabri- 
na, gazing  at  him  near-sightedly.  She  put 
on  her  glasses  (without  turning  her  back) 
in  order  to  see  him  more  clearly.  It 
marked  a very  great  emotion  on  her  part 
— the  not  turning  her  back. 

Eve  went  to  her  room ; she  thought  that 
Cicely  would  follow  her.  But  no  one 
came  until  Powlyne  knocked  to  say  that 
tea  was  ready.  At  first  Eve  thought  that 
she  would  not  go  to  the  dining-room,  that 
she  would  send  an  excuse.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  felt  driven  not  only  to  go,  but  to 
hasten;  to  be  always  present  in  order  to 
see  everything  and  hear  everything.  This 
would  be  her  office;  she  must  watch  for 
the  incipient  stages  of  what  she  dreaded. 
Cicely  had  said  that  it  happened  rarely. 
Would  to  God  that  the  man  would  be 
touched  by  poor  Miss  Sabrina’s  loving 
welcome,  by  the  solitary  desolateness  of 
the  island,  and  by  little  Cicely’s  deep  joy, 
and  refrain  ! but  perhaps  these  very  things 
would  excite  the  longing  that  led  to 
the  madness  \ These  undecided  thoughts 
passed  through  her  mind  while  Powlyne 
waited.  But  there  was  one  thing  about 
which  there  was  no  indecision : she  sent 
for  Dilsey.  “Bring  the  baby,  Dilsey,  and 
stay  here  with  him.  Do  not  let  him  leave 
the  room,  and  do  not  leave  the  room  your- 
self, until  I return.”  To  cover  the  per- 
emptoriness of  her  order,  she  added,  “ Now 
that  Mr.  Morrison  is  here,  there  will  be 
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more  coming  and  going,  with  open  doors 
and  draughts  of  air;  I am  afraid  baby 
will  take  cold;  he  is  still  delicate.”  She 
got  the  words  out.  It  was  the  first  lie 
that  had  ever  passed  her  lips.  It  did  not 
trouble  her. 

She  waited  until  Jack  was  brought  in; 
the  little  fellow  was  very  full  of  glee, 
playing  bo-peep  with  Dilsey;  Eve  took 
him  for  a moment,  and  as  she  held  him, 
his  soft  baby  breast  against  her  own,  she 
felt  that  she  was  trembling. 

When  she  reached  the  dining-room  and 
saw  the  bright  faces  at  the  table,  Miss  Sa- 
brina looking  younger  than  she  had  look- 
ed for  years,  and  wearing  the  white  lace 
cape,  Cicely  too  freshly  dressed,  and  Fer- 
dinand, they  seemed  to  her  like  phantas- 
magoria. Or  was  it  that  these  were  the 
realities,  and  the  phantasms  the  frightful 
visions  which  had  haunted  her  nightly 
during  these  slow  waiting  weeks? 

As  Ferdie  talked  (already  Miss  Sabrina 
had  begun  to  call  him  Ferdie),  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  listen;  there  was  a frank- 
ness in  what  he  said,  and  in  his  sunny 
smile,  which  was  irresistibly  winning. 
And  the  contrast  between  these  and  his 
height  and  evident  strength — this  too  was 
attractive.  They  sat  long  at  the  table. 
Eve  felt  that  she  was  the  foreign  element, 
not  he;  that  she  was  the  stranger  within 
their  gates.  She  had  made  no  change  in 
her  dress.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her 
that  Ferdie  must  hate  her  for  her  mourn- 
ing, which  of  course  would  bring  Jack 
Bruce  to  his  mind.  As  she  thought  of 
this,  she  looked  at  him.  His  eyes  happen- 
ed to  meet  hers  at  the  moment,  and  he 
gave  her  a charming  smile.  No,  there 
was  no  hate  there.  In  the  drawing-room, 
later,  lie  told  them  comical  stories  of 
South  America;  he  took  Cicely’s  guitar 
and  sang  South  American  songs.  The 
three  women  sat  looking  at  him,  Cicely 
in  her  mute  bliss,  Miss  Sabrina  with  her 
admiration  and  her  interest,  Eve  with 
her  perplexity.  His  hand,  touching  the 
strings,  was  well  shaped,  strong;  was  that 
the  hand  which  had  struck  a woman? 
And  a little  child  ? As  the  evening  wore 
on,  she  almost  began  to  believe  that  Cicely 
had  invented  the  whole  of  her  dreadful 
damning  tale,  that  the  baby's  arm  had 
never  been  broken,  and  that  her  own 
hurts  had  been  received  in  some  other 
way.  She  looked  at  Cicely.  But  there 
was  something  very  straightforward  in 
her  pure  litU$  face. 
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At  ten  o’clock  she  rose.  Cicely  made 
no  motion;  she  was  evidently  not  coming 
with  her. 

“Can  I speak  to  you  for  a moment, 
Cicely  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  answered  Cicely,  with  alac- 
rity. “What  is  it?”  She  followed  Eve 
into  the  hall. 

Eve  closed  the  door;  then  she  drew  her 
into  the  dining-room,  which  was  still  light- 
ed. “ You  said  he  would  not  come  here.” 

“ Oh  !”  with  a long  breath  ; “ lie  never 
would  do  it  for  me  before,  though  I asked 
him,  and  asked  him.  And  yet  he  has 
done  it  now ! Think  of  that !” 

Eve  put  her  hands  on  Cicely's  shoul- 
ders as  if  to  keep  her,  to  call  her  back  to 
realities.  “ Have  you  forgotten  all  you 
said  that  night  at  Mi's.  Cray’s?” 

Cicely  gave  a joyful  laugh.  “Yes.” 
Then,  more  defiantly,  “Yes,  I have  for- 
gotten the  whole !”  But  her  tone  changed 
back  swiftly  to  its  happy  confidence  again : 
“Nothing  will  happen, Eve.  You  needn’t 
be  afraid.” 

“ Has  he  told  you  so  ?” 

“Oh,  we  never  speak  of  it,”  answered 
Cicely,  looking  at  her  with  large,  surprised 
eyes.  “ Did  you  think  we  spoke  of  it — of 
such  a thing  as  that?  A husband  and 
wife — people  who  love  eacli  other  ? But 
you  needn’t  be  troubled.  It's  over  for- 
ever.” She  disappeared. 

Eve  waited  a moment;  then  she  went 
to  her  room.  Before  she  reached  her  door 
Cicely  overtook  her;  she  had  run  swiftly 
after  her  down  the  long  corridor.  She 
put  her  arms  round  Eve  from  behind,  and 
whispered,  with  her  lips  against  Eve's 
throat,  “ I ran  after  you  to  say  that  I hope 
that  you  will  have,  some  day,  as  much 
happiness  as  mine  this  minute.”  Then 
she  was  gone,  as  swiftly  as  she  had  come. 

To  wish  her  a love  like  her  own— so  in- 
fatuated, so  unreasonable,  so  mad — seem- 
ed to  Eve  like  a malediction.  But  fortu- 
nately there  was  no  danger  that  she  should 
ever  fall  a victim  to  such  insanities. 

She  dismissed  Dilsey,  barred  her  door, 
and  wTeut  to  bed.  But  before  long  she 
moved  over  to  the  side  of  her  couch,  and 
supporting  herself  on  her  elbow,  she  lifted 
Jack  from  his  crib.  He  stirred  a little, 
sleepily.  She  lay  down  again,  holding 
him  in  her  arms.  It  was  fortunate  that 
he  was  a baby,  and  did  not  know’  that  she 
was  crying.  She  could  give  no  reason, 
even  to  herself,  for  her  tears. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BY  COATES  KINNEY. 

AEGEAN,  Science!  Thy  cunning  has  found 
(Cunning  Science,  a prean  to  thee!) 

Singing  Flame,  where  the  forces  agree 
In  all  their  marvellous  protean  round, 

Where  light  is  to  hear  and  sound  is  to  see. 

Song  and  the  soul  of  the  world  are  the  same: 
Motion,  the  winged  beginning  of  things; 

Is  heat  by  the  sudden  stop  of  its  wings. 

And  heat  is  motion  replumed  with  flame. 

And  song  is  flame  that  quivers  and  sings. 

As  motion  to  heat,  and  heat  to  light. 

And  light  to  flame  of  music  is  whirled. 

So  thevory  flight  of  the  stars  is  hurled 
Into  song  from  the  secrets  of  night, 

And  song  keeps  touch  with  the  life  of  the  world. 

Ay,  the  soul  of  sound  from  the  heart  of  fire 
"Utters  a flame,  and  the  spirit  hears 
Therein  the  light  of  a million  years 
Ago,  sung  dowm  from  the  shining  choir 
Of  the  morning  stars’  jubilant  spheres. 

This  is  the  light  that  old  Wordsworth  felt. 

Or  dreamed  with  a vision  keen  and  strong, 

Whose  rays  nor  to  land  nor  to  sea  belong, 

But  into  a flame  of  melody  melt — 

Song  that  is  flame,  and  flame  that  is  song. 

This  is  the  light  that  wras  pillar  of  smoke, 

Or  only  pillar  of  fire  at  most, 

To  the  marching,  camping,  carousing  host; 

But  when  to  the  Red  Sea  singer  it  spoke, 

W"as  a flaming  tongue  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  is  the  light  that  Dante  pursued 
Through  all  the  lurid  regions  of  hell; 

That  Milton  saw  in  his  blindness  well; 

That  our  miraculous  Shakespeare  indued 
With  a glory  no  mortal  can  tell. 

But  the  thin  blue  flame  of  these  cultured  years, 
That  shrinks  and  faints  at  the  lilt  of  a breath, 
What  is  it  this  pale  blue  ardor  saith 
Of  fears  that  are  hopes,  and  hopes  that  are  fears, 
And  of  deeps  that  are  deeper  than  death? 

Little  it  saith,  and  it  singeth  naught, 

But  it  creeps  the  ground  along  and  about 
With  delicate  wieathings  in  and  out, 

And  flickers  away  in  a swoon  of  thought, 

And  dies  in  a dainty  dream  of  doubt. 

And  sometimes,  too.  it  is  hard  to  be  told 
From  lifted  smoke,  so  it  takes  from  Art 
Alone  its  aimless  ethereal  start, 

For  it  has  no  flaming  and  singing  hold 
On  the  core  of  fire  at  Natures  heart. 


O soul  of  that  fire,  O issue  from  night. 

And  fuse  all  the  twinklers,  name  by  name, 
And  melt  to  thy  gold  their  azurine"  fame. 
And  pour  down  the  heavens  in  wine  of  light, 
And  fill  all  the  world  with  Singing  Flame! 
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CONSIDERABLE  attention  is  given  in 
our  public  schools  throughout  the 
country  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  vo- 
cal reading,  and  fair  results  are  attained 
by  various  systems.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  too  little  is  being  done  toward  the 
proper  training  of  the  children’s  voices. 
The  exercises  and  songs  which  they  learn 
to  sing  by  note  are  almost  invariably  sung 
in  a quality  of  voice  to  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  for  a cultivated  ear 
to  listen.  Why  should  this  be  allowed? 
Why  should  the  fundamental  idea  of  mu- 
sic be  entirely  ignored  ? Music  implies 
sweet  sounds . If  there  are  no  sweet  sounds, 
where  is  the  music?  What  satisfaction 
can  a musical  ear  possibly  find  in  hearing 
even  unusual  feats  of  vocal  reading  if 
they  be  performed  in  a voice  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  circular  saws  in  a lum- 
ber-mill ? For  my  own  part,  I would 
rather  listen  to  the  saws.  The  noise  wThich 
they  make  is  only  the  result  of  the  func- 
tions they  are  performing  in  their  own 
natural  manner  (if  the  manners  of  a saw 
may  be  called  natural);  but  the  noise 
which  school  children  make  in  performing 
the  function  which  they  call  singing  is 
the  result  of  a very  unnatural  contraction 
of  the  throat  muscles.  I say  an  unnatu- 
ral contraction,  not  because  it  is  rare  (it 
is  nearly  universal  after  a certain  age),  but 
because  a child  that  has  not  yet  learned 
to  scream  in  the  street  will,  when  uncon- 
sciously singing  at  its  play,  use  a voice 
which  is  entirely  different  from  this,  and 
which  is  really  musical.  This  bad  qual- 
ity of  voice  is  heard  more  in  boys  than 
in  girls,  and  among  the  latter  it  decreases 
with  the  growth  of  the  children;  but  more 
or  less  of  it  is  almost  invariably  heard 
w hen  a number  of  children  sing  together. 
To  make  this  noise  (it  is  not  music)  re- 
quires such  an  effort,  such  a cramping  of 
the  throat,  that  the  given  pitch  can  rarely 
be  sustained.  Even  when  led  by  an  in- 
strument, such  voices  are  constantly  in- 
clined to  flat. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  public- 
school  children  ever  sing  wrell  individu- 
ally, or  that  so-called  good  chorus  sing- 
ing is  not  sometimes  heard.  But  where 
this  is  so,  unless  special  care  has  been 
taken,  the  good  voices  can  almost  always 
be  traced  to  the  larger  girls.  This  terri- 
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bly  unmusical  music  is  not  confined  to 
the  public  schools,  where  little  pretence  is 
made  of  training  the  voice.  What  a tax 
upon  one’s  musical  nerves  is  involved  in 
listening  to  one  of  those  boy  choirs  that 
are  made  to  strain  their  chest  voices  up 
to  D and  D sharp,  and  then,  if  a higher 
note  should  come,  the  only  thing  to  be 
heard  is  a terrible  break  into  a weak  lit- 
tle head  voice! 

Must  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  forever  ? 
Music  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  arts,  but 
she  is  certainly  old  enough  now  to  have 
learned  the  proper  use  of  that  first  and 
most  wonderful  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments, the  human  voice.  The  public 
taste  is  not  so  bad  in  regard  to  adult 
voices.  The  real  circular-sawT  species  of 
voice  w7ould  not  be  tolerated  in  a chorus 
of  grown  people.  Why,  then,  should  this 
same  public  not  only  be  satisfied  with,  but 
apparently  admire,  these  hideous  noises 
when  produced  in  the  throats  of  little 
children  who  are  supposed  by  the  poets 
to  have  “voices  soft  and  sweet”  ? 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Train  the  voice 
down  from  the  top,  instead  of  up  from  the 
bottom.*  Take  the  soft  sweet  tones  at  the 
very  top  of  these  strained  voices  of  which 
I have  been  speaking,  which  it  is  a posi- 
tive relief  to  hear  when  they  are  actually 
reached,  and  cultivate  that  quality  down, 
and  the  voice  changes  its  character  im- 
mediately, and  the  high  tones  become 
strong  instead  of  weak.  A little  below 
the  middle  of  the  child's  and  woman’s 
voice,  about  F on  the  first  space,  is  wrliat 
is  called  the  break,  below  which  the  voice 
is  heavier  and  fuller  than  it  is  above  that 
point.  The  heavy  quality  has  long  been 
called  the  chest  voice,  the  light  quality 
the  head  voice.  An  octave  above  this  is 
another  break,  to  which  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  rarely  given,  but  wrhich  is  of  great 
importance  in  soprano  voices.  These  two 
breaks  divide  the  voice  into  three  parts, 
which  are  now-  called  by  the  best  author- 
ities the  thick,  the  thin,  and  the  small  re- 
gisters. 

The  names  chest  and  head  voice  are 
unfortunate.  They  have  given  rise  to 
erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  production 

* The  success  of  this  method  is  fully  illustrated 
in  the  results  attained  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune  in  his  train- 
ing of  boy  choirs. 
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of  the  voice.  The  chest  and  the  head 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
production  of  a pure  tone.  Vocal  tone  is 
made  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords, 
two  minute  chords,  or  membranes,  which 
are  stretched  horizontally  across  the  throat 
in  the  larynx,  or  “ voice  box.”  The  low 
tones  and  the  high  tones  are  all  made  in 
exactly  the  same  place,  neither  in  the 
chest  nor  in  the  head,  but  in  the  throat. 
The  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
registers  is  this:  the  tones  of  the  thick 
register  are  the  result  of  the  vibration  of 
the  vocal  chords  in  their  entire  width;  in 
the  thin  register  the  chords  vibrate  along 
their  inner  edges  only;  in  the  small  re- 
gister the  vibration  is  the  same,  but  the 
change  is  made  in  another  way.  In  the 
two  lower  registers  the  pitch  of  the  tones 
is  regulated  by  the  tightening  of  the 
chords,  as  the  strings  of  a violin  are  tight- 
ened in  tuning,  while  the  highest  tones, 
those  of  the  small  register,  are  made  by 
the  shortening  of  the  chords,  as  the  high 
tones  of  a harp  are  given  by  short  strings. 
These  breaks  are  not  noticeable  in  every 
voice.  Where  they  are  heard,  the  voice- 
trainer  s aim  should  always  be  to  so  blend 
the  registers  that  no  change  shall  be  ap- 
parent. 

The  registers  overlap ; if  a lower  register 
is  forced  too  high,  the  change  comes  sud- 
denly and  the  voice  breaks;  but  a higher 
register  may  safely  be  carried  down  as 
low  as  it  will  go,  and  in  this  way  the 
change  is  made  gradually  and  smoothly. 
This  is  why  the  ordinary  practice  of  mak- 
ing children  sing  scales  up,  or  sing  tunes 
which  begin  low.  is  productive  of  such  bad 
results;  if  they  sing  loud,  the  chest  or  thick 
register  is  sure  to  be  strained  beyond  its 
legitimate  place. 

‘ Forcing  the  registers  is  not  the  only 
fault.  Nine-tenths  of  our  children  and 
the  majority  of  grown  people  sing  with 
throats  more  or  less  cramped.  The  lar- 
ynx, as  a whole,  is  capable  of  rising  and 
falling  to  a limited  extent.  If  the  larynx 
is  raised,  the  throat  cavity  is  lessened 
and  the  muscles  are  contracted;  if  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  an  arching  up 
of  the  back  of  the  tongue  (which  is  al- 
most invariably  the  case),  then  the  voice 
is  forced  up  through  the  nose,  and  oe- 
comes  nasal.  The  greatest  of  the  modern 
voice  trainers,  such  as  the  elder  Lampcrti 
and  the  elder  Wartel,  have  always  incul- 
cated the  keeping  of  the  larynx  in  the 
same  low  position  for  all  tones,  high  and 
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low.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent. 
The  requisites  for  pure  tone  production 
are  a wide  open  throat  and  a flat  tongue. 
The  voice  itself  is  made  by  the  vocal 
chords;  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  should  act  as  a 
sounding-board  to  render  the  tone  full 
and  rich,  and  then  to  throw  it  forward, 
out  into  the  air.  The  quality  of  a voice 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  this  sounding- 
board.  If  the  passage  through  which  the 
voice  must  go  be  free  and  open — that  is,  if 
the  tone  be  thrown  directly  out  of  an  open 
throat  through  the  mouth,  with  the  tongue 
flat  at  the  back  and  out  of  the  way — then 
the  voice  will  be  pure  and  sweet;  if  this 
passage,  and  particularly  the  part  imme- 
diately above  the  larynx,  be  contracted 
and  cramped,  the  voice  is  either  harsh 
and  rasping  or  nasal,  or  perhaps  it  has 
both  these  qualities.  Now  there  is  every 
conceivable  variation  between  the  pure, 
open,  smooth  quality  and  the  cramped, 
rasping  quality  in  both  trained  and  un- 
trained voices.  When  the  cramped,  rasp- 
ing quality  is  very  strong,  and  the  heavy, 
thick  register  is  carried  much  too  high,  this 
combination  is  what  reminds  me  of  the 
circular  saws.  But  the  throat  can  be 
cramped  more  or  less  even  in  the  other 
registers.  I have  always  noticed  that 
the  real  circular  saw  characteristic,  when 
heard  in  its  full  development,  is  an  in- 
dication of  a part  icularly  strong  and  nat- 
urally good  voice,  often,  though  not  al- 
ways, exceptionally  high.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  reason  for  this:  It  is  supposed 
to  be  injurious  for  children  to  sing  very 
high  tones;  therefore  their  songs  rarely 
go  above  D and  E,  and  their  exercises 
generally  consist  in  singing  scales  up- 
ward, beginningon  middle  C.  The  teach- 
er urges  the  children  to  sing  out,  not  to 
be  afraid,  to  sing  so  that  they  can  be 
heard.  The  effort  to  sing  loud  causes 
the  cramping  of  the  throat,  and  where 
there  is  considerable  strength  of  voice  a 
chest  or  thick  tone  is  produced.  (Very 
little  children  and  those  who  have  weak 
voices  never  make  real  chest  tones.)  When 
the  singer  has  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  and  sings  up  as  loud  as  lie  can,  he 
continues  to  keep  his  throat  cramped, 
and  to  use  chest  tones  if  his  voice  is 
strong,  up  to  a certain  point.,  where  lie 
suddenly  breaks  into  a weak  small  voice, 
sometimes  omitting  nearly  all  the  thin 
tones.  The  upper  part  of  the  voice  is 
probably  not  naturally  weak,  but  it  lias 
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been  weakened  by  this  forcing  process. 
The  point  at  which  this  unnatural  break 
comes  varies  with  different  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  individual  it 
generally  depends  upon  the  effort  made. 
If  the  child  sings  softly  he  will  break 
several  notes  lower  than  if  he  sings  as 
loud  as  he  can.  If  he  produces  real 
thick  tones,  this  implies  that  his  voice 
is  strong,  and  that  he  enjoys  singing  be- 
cause he  can  make  considerable  noise, 
and  he  will  carry  this  thick  voice  up  to 
C,  D,  and  even  I)  sharp — from  a half  to 
a whole  octave  above  where  it  ought  to 
have  stopped  ! This  is  terrible.  This  par- 
ticular variety  of  singing  is  more  fre- 
quently heard  in  boys  than  in  girls,  be- 
cause their  voices  are  stronger,  and  be- 
cause the  street  screaming  to  which  they 
are  addicted  is  all  done  in  this  kihd  of 
voice. 

Now  the  fundamental  cause  of  this  per- 
nicious habit  is  the  fact  that  people  in 
general  do  not  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  speaking  voice  and  the  sing- 
ing voice.  (I  do  not  speak  now  of  men's 
voices;  only  of  those  of  women  and  chil- 
dren.) The  speakiug  voice  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  or  compass  of  vocal 
tones.  The  average  conversational  tone 
of  women  is  B,  just  below  middle  C.  In 
this  part  of  the  scale  the  thick  tones  legiti- 
mately belong.  The  singing  voice  is  a 
very  different  thing,  extending  one  and  a 
half  or  two  octaves  above  this;  and  the 
thick  voice  belongs  only  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  two  may  be  and  should  be  blend- 
ed together;  but  to  accomplish  this  the 
only  safe  way  is  to  begin  at  the  top 
and  sing  down.  Public-school  singing  at 
present  is  all  done  in  the  speaking  voice. 
Speaking  and  singing  are  different  things, 
and  therefore  should  be  done  in  different 


voices. 

The  two  great  faults  in  singing  that  I 
have  described,  forciug  the  registers  and 
cramping  the  throat,  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely overcome  by  any  ordinary  school- 
teacher who  will  carry  out  the  following 
directions.  Begin  anywhere  from  B flat 
to  D,  and  have  the  children  sing  the  scales 
down  (never  up),  very  softly,  with  the 
mouth  wide  open.  Then  take  each  suc- 
cessive higher  scale  down.  Not  until  you 
have  reached  the  small  register  will  you 
be  perfectly  sure  of  getting  the  right  tone, 
and  then  only  when  the  tone  is  given 
softly  and  very  low  in  the  throat.  It  is 
those  scales  that  begin  in  the  small  regis- 
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ter,  on  F and  above,  that  are  the  most 
useful  to  practise.  Some  children  will 
not  be  able  to  sing  these  high  tones  at 
first,  and  they  must  be  told  to  join  in  on 
a lower  tone.  But  most  children  can  sing 
F with  ease  when  they  do  it  properly,  and 
many  can  go  much  higher.  As  to  the  syl- 
lables to  be  sung,  never  begin  with  the  old- 
fashioned  ah.  It  is  a time-honored  custom 
to  sing  ah  or  la;  but  I never  do  it  with 
beginners,  because  on  these  syllables  the 
tongue  almost  always  rises  at  the  back, 
and  the  tone,  instead  of  coming  out  of  the 
mouth,  is  forced  up  through  the  nose.  In- 
stead of  this,  make  the  children  begin  by 
singing  d,  like  a in  may.  Tell  them  to 
keep  the  mouth  well  open,  to  sing  ’way 
down  in  the  throat,  not  up  in  the  nose,  to 
keep  the  tongue  well  forward,  touching 
the  lower  teeth,  and  to  sing  very  softly 
indeed.  The  tone  must  not  be  confined 
in  the  mouth,  but  must  come  directly 
through  the  mouth  as  through  a tube. 
Some  people  imagine  that  singing  low  in 
the  throat  makes  a guttural  tone.  This 
is  not  so.  A guttural  tone  is  made  when 
the  tongue  slips  back  into  the  throat  and 
fills  it  up.  To  tell  a person  to  sing  low 
in  the  throat  makes  him  keep  his  larynx 
from  rising.  Constantly  urge  the  schol- 
ars to  keep  their  throats  wide  open,  to 
keep  the  tongue  stretched  forward  out  of 
the  throat,  and  not  to  sing  through  the 
nose. 

After  considerable  practice  on  5,  have 
the  children  sing  oo,  but  be  careful  that 
the  mouth  be  not  too  much  closed.  If  it 
be,  the  voice  will  be  confined  in  the  mouth, 
and  will  be  thin  and  poor.  Generally 
when  children  play  “ steam-cars”  and  say 
hoo , /ioo,  they  make  a very  good,  full  tone. 

The  other  vowels  may  be  practised  some- 
what, but  a and  oo  are  the  easiest  to  make* 
well.  Ee  makes  a very  good  tone  when 
properly  sung;  but  the  voice  is  very  apt 
to  be  confined  in  the  mouth.  The  tongue 
must  be  kept  very  far  forward,  and  on 
the  high  tones  the  mouth  must  be  wide 
open.  If  children  do  not  open  their 
throats  well  on  the  low  tones,  tell  them 
to  sing  in  a whisper.  This  almost  al- 
ways produces  the  proper  result,  if  they 
have  failed  to  understand  before.  Not 
that  you  want  them  to  give  a breath- 
ing instead  of  a tone;  but  the  idea  of  a 
whisper  seems  to  give  them  the  idea  of 
open  throat  and  open  tone.  But  be  care- 
ful that  there  be  no  breathiness  of  toue. 

This  is  a fault  very  often  noticeable  in 
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weak  voices,  and  sometimes  even  in  strong 
ones.  It  is  a sound  like  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  when  the  wind  blows. 
It  is  caused  by  using  too  much  breath. 

A subject  which  ought  to  receive  con- 
siderable attention  is  the  manner  of  tak- 
ing breath.  Singers  should  use  the  lower 
part  of  the  lungs  as  much  as  possible,  and 
not  puff  out  the  chest  and  raise  the  shoul- 
ders every  time  they  inhale.  This  is  not 
only  awkward,  but  it  has  a tendency  to 
cramp  the  throat  muscles.  The  best  way 
to  teach  a class  to  breathe  properly  is  to 
make  them  stand  with  their  hands  clasp- 
ed behind  their  backs,  with  the  elbows 
stiffened,  and  then  to  tell  them  to  draw 
their  shoulders  down  and  back.  In  this 
position  it  is  easier  to  breathe  low  down 
and  keep  the  chest  from  rising.  Never 
urge  the  scholars  to  take  a long  breath, 
and  never  allow  them  to  take  breath  au- 
dibly. The  singer  who  breathes  so  that 
he  can  he  heard  all  over  the  room  makes 
a great  mistake. 

When  it  is  desired  to  give  the  children 
songs  to  sing,  do  not  choose  low  songs, 
as  has  always  been  the  mistaken  custom. 
Choose  high  songs  always,  and  if  possi- 
ble those  that  begin  above  G on  the  staff. 
It  is  better  for  beginners  not  to  have  songs 
of  great  compass,  and  they  ought  not  to 
contain  many  notes  below  F on  the  first 
space;  but  when  the  children  fairly  un- 
derstand liow  to  sing  properly,  they  can 
sing  low  tones  perfectly  well  if  they  do 
not  sing  them  too  loud. 

But  let  me  protest.  Teachers  should 
not  pitch  tunes  or  allow  children  to  pitch 
tunes  entirely  at  random.  The  result 
must  often  be  that  the  voices  are  carried 
too  high  or  too  low.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  all  teachers  should  not  be 
provided  with  pitch-pipes,  so  that  the  tunes 
may  be  set  properly.  Another  very  seri- 
ous mistake  made  in  schools  is  that  of  al- 
lowing and  sometimes  forcing  boys  to 
sing  after  their  voices  begin  to  change. 
This  may  happen  at  any  age  between  thir- 
teen and  seventeen.  No  boy  ought  to 
sing  at  this  time;  it  may  cause  the  ruin 
of  his  voice  for  life. 

I am  advocating  a very  radical  change 
in  the  treatment  of  children's  voices.  It 
is  not  original  with  me,  though  many 
will  learn  of  it  for  the  first  time  through 
these  pages.  Many  people  have  been  un- 
willing to  adopt  this  method  because  it 
seemed  to  them  an  innovation  without 
correct  foundation.  One  gentleman,  a 
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well-known  professional  musician,  said  to 
me  recently:  “To  make  children  sing 
high  songs  is  a great  strain  for  their 
voices;  it  is  just  as  bad  as  making  them 
play  on  the  piano  with  cramped  fingers: 
give  the  hand  freedom  of  action,  and  you 
make  playing  easy  and  pleasant.”  This 
gentleman's  own  comparison  suggests  the 
answer  to  his  objection.  “ Cramped  mus- 
cles” is  the  text  of  the  whole  sermon  that 
I have  been  preaching.  If  children  are 
to  go  on  singing  with  cramped  throat 
muscles,  then  singing  high  songs  is  as  bad 
as  playing  with  cramped  hands.  Children 
who  sing  in  this  way  always  find  the  high 
notes  hard  to  reach,  and  if  they  succeed  in 
reaching  them  at  all,  it  is  only  in  a very 
weak,  though  much  sweeter  voice,  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  break  into.  Of 
course  in  any  method  voices  may  be  takeu 
too  high.  No  one  should  sing  so  high  that 
he  cannot  make  a good  pure  tone.  There 
are  women,  and  children  too,  who  ought 
not  to  sing  higher  than  D (fourth  line); 
but  either  they  are  altos  or  else  they  have 
very  weak  voices.  Real  altos  among  chil- 
dren are  rare,  though  many  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  an  alto  part.  But  the  fact 
which  ought  to  be  recognized  among 
teachers  is  that  children’s  voices  are  at 
least  as  high  as  women’s  voices,  while 
very  little  children’s  are  apt  to  be  higher. 
This  stands  to  reason:  the  woman's  voice 
is  higher  than  the  man's  because  the  lar- 
ynx is  smaller;  the  little  child’s  larynx 
is  smaller  than  the  woman’s,  with  the 
same  natural  result.  The  fact  that  little 
children  are  generally  made  to  sing  low 
songs  is  no  proof  that  they  have  not  high 
voices.  On  the  contrary,  this  forcing  of 
the  low  tones  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  lack  of  musical  voices  among  our 
children. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  not  time 
to  train  the  voice  in  school,  I repeat  that 
it  seems  to  me  much  more  important  than 
to  teach  vocal  reading,  for  who  cares  to 
hear  vocal  reading  in  a disagreeable  voice? 
Moreover,  this  teaching  takes  very  little 
time.  But  if  no  time  at  all  can  be  given  to 
it,  simply  to  make  the  children  sing  high 
tunes  in  a soft  voice,  instead  of  low  times 
in  a loud  voice,  would  do  much  toward 
effecting  a reform.  The  best  Sunday- 
school  singing  that  I have  ever  heard 
was  the  result  of  nothing  but  careful  sing- 
ing of  high  tunes.  Besides  the  change  in 
tone  quality,  the  children  would  be  able 
to  sing  in  tune,  which  they  now  cannot 
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do:  the  strain  of  singing  at  all  constantly 
drags  down  the  pitch. 

The  question  of  the  best  method  of 
teaching  vocal  reading  has  lately  excited 
considerable  interest.  There  have  been 
several  series  of  wall  charts  published  by 
different  people  in  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  staff  notation;  and 
recently  an  entirely  new  system  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Eng- 
land, called  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method.  This 
is  a system  of  reading  music,  not  by  the 
staff  notation  at  all,  which  really  is  diffi- 
cult to  learn,  but  by  an  entirely  new  nota- 
tion, consisting  of  the  first  letters  of  the 
old  musical  syllables  do,  re , mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
si;  and  this  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy  to  learn.  At  first  it  was  opposed  in 
England  as  a foolish  innovation ; but  its 
advantages  have  gradually  overcome  pre- 
judice to  such  an  extent  that  now  thou- 
sands of  singers  all  over  Great  Britain, 
and  many  large  vocal  societies,  singfrom 
this  notation  in  preference  to  the  staff  no- 


tation. All  the  great  oratorios,  cantatas, 
etc.,  are  published  in  Tonic  Sol-fa,  and 
they  are  learned  with  ease  by  English 
children  and  people  of  the  lower  classes 
who  would  find  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish such  results  in  the  old  way  with 
two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  labor. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  an  unexplained 
matter  of  surprise  that  this  system  is  in 
many  quarters  absolutely  unknown  in 
progressive  America.  The  study  of  Tonic 
Sol-fa  does  not  prevent  any  one  from 
learning  the  staff  also,  and  the  further  a 
pupil  proceeds  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  the  more 
anxious  he  generally  is  to  understand  the 
staff.  But  if  the  staff  is  to  be  learned 
eventually,  why  not  learn  it  from  the  be- 
ginning? Why  go  through  the  trouble 
of  learning  two  notations  when  we  only 
want  to  know  one  ? This  is  the  objection 
which  forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  and  it 
has  only  recently  been  met.  I am  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
time  lost  in  studying  Tonic  Sol-fa. 


TO  WHOM  THIS  MAY  COME. 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY. 


IT  is  now  about  a year  since  I took  pas- 
sage at  Calcutta  in  the  ship  Adelaide 
for  New  York.  We  had  baffling  weather 
till  New  Amsterdam  Island  was  sighted, 
where  we  took  a new  point  of  departure. 
Three  days  later  a terrible  gale  struck  us. 
Four  days  we  flew  before  it,  whither,  no 
one  knew,  for  neither  sun,  moon,  nor 
stars  were  at  any  time  visible,  and  we 
could  take  no  observation.  Toward  mid- 
night of  the  fourth  day  the  glare  of  light- 
ning revealed  the  Adelaide  in  a hopeless 
position,  close  in  upon  a low-lying  shore, 
and  driving  straight  toward  it.  All  around 
and  astern  far  out  to  sea  was  such  a maze 
of  rocks  and  shoals  that  it  was  a miracle 
we  had  come  so  far.  Presently  the  ship 
struck,  and  almost  instantly  went  to 
pieces,  so  great  was  the  violence  of  the 
sea.  I gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  was 
indeed  already  past  the  worst  of  drown- 
ing when  I was  recalled  to  consciousness 
by  being  thrown  with  a tremendous 
shock  upon  the  beach.  I had  just  strength 
enough  to  drag  myself  above  the  reach  of 
the  waves,  and  then  I fell  down  and  knew 
no  more. 

When  I awoke,  the  storm  was  over. 
The  sun,  already  half-way  up  the  sky. 


had  dried  my  clothing  and  renewed  the 
vigor  of  my  bruised  and  aching  limbs. 
On  sea  or  shore  I saw  no  vestige  of  my 
ship  or  my  companions,  of  whom  I ap- 
peared the  sole  survivor.  I was  not, 
however,  alone.  A group  of  persons,  ap- 
parently the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
stood  near,  observing  me  with  looks  of 
friendliness  which  at  once  freed  me  from 
apprehension  as  to  my  treatment  at  their 
hands.  They  were  a white  and  handsome 
people,  evidently  of  a high  order  of  civili- 
zation, though  I recognized  in  them  the 
traits  of  no  race  with  which  I was  fa- 
miliar. 

Seeing  that  it  was  evidently  their  idea 
of  etiquette  to  leave  it  to  strangers  to 
open  conversation,  I addressed  them  in 
English,  but  failed  to  elicit  any  response 
beyond  deprecating  smiles.  I then  ac- 
costed them  successively  in  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese  tongues,  but  with  no  better 
results.  I began  to  be  very  much  puz- 
zled as  to  what  could  possibly  be  the  na- 
tionality of  a white  and  evidently  civil- 
ized race  to  which  no  one  of  the  tongues 
of  the  great  seafaring  nations  was  intel- 
ligible. The  oddest  thing  of  all  was  the 
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unbroken  silence  with  which  they  con- 
templated my  efforts  to  open  communi- 
cation with  them.  It  was  as  if  they  were 
agreed  not  to  give  me  a clew  to  their  lan- 
guage by  even  a whisper,  for  while  they 
regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  smil- 
ing intelligence,  they  did  not  once  open 
their  lips.  But  if  this  behavior  suggest- 
ed that  they  were  amusing  themselves  at 
my  expense,  that  presumption  was  nega- 
tived by  the  unmistakable  friendliness  and 
sympathy  which  their  whole  bearing  ex- 
pressed. 

A most  extraordinary  conjecture  oc- 
curred to  me.  Could  it  be  that  these 
strange  people  were  dumb  ? Such  a freak 
of  nature  as  an  entire  race  thus  afflicted 
had  never  indeed  been  heard  of,  but  who 
could  say  what  wonders  the  unexplored 
vasts  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  might 
thus  far  have  hid  from  human  ken  ? Now 
among  the  scraps  of  useless  information 
which  lumbered  my  mind  was  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  deaf-and-dumb  al- 
phabet, and  forthwith  I began  to  spell  out 
with  my  fingers  some  of  the  phrases  I 
had  already  uttered  to  so  little  effect. 
My  resort  to  the  sign  language  overcame 
the  last  remnant  of  gravity  in  the  already 
profusely  smiling  group.  The  small  boys 
now  rolled  on  the  ground  in  convulsions 
of  mirth,  while  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors,  who  had  hitherto  kept  them  in 
check,  were  fain  momentarily  to  avert 
their  faces,  and  I could  see  their  bodies 
shaking  with  laughter.  The  greatest 
clown  in  the  world  never  received  a 
more  flattering  tribute  to  his  powers  to 
amuse  than  had  been  called  forth  by  mine 
to  make  myself  understood.  Naturally, 
however,  I was  not  flattered,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  entirely  discomfited.  Angry  I 
could  not  well  be,  for  the  deprecating 
manner  in  which  all,  excepting  of  course 
the  boys,  yielded  to  their  perception  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  the  distress  they  show- 
ed at  their  failure  in  self-control,  made  me 
seem  the  aggressor.  It  was  as  if  they 
were  very  sorry  for  me,  and  ready  to 
put  themselves  wholly  at  my  service  if  I 
would  only  refrain  from  reducing  them 
to  a state  of  disability  by  being  so  exqui- 
sitely absurd.  Certainly  this  evidently 
amiable  race  had  a very  embarrassing  way 
of  receiving  strangers. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  my  bewil- 
derment was  fast  verging  on  exasperation, 
relief  came.  The  circle  opened,  and  a lit- 
tle elderly  man,  who  had  evidently  come 


in  haste,  confronted  me,  and  bowing  very 
politely,  addressed  me  in  English.  His 
voice  was  the  most  pitiable  abortion  of  a 
voice  I had  ever  heard.  While  having 
all  the  defects  in  articulation  of  a child's 
who  is  just  beginning  to  talk,  it  was  not 
even  a child's  in  strength  of  tone,  being 
in  fact  a mere  alternation  of  squeaks  and 
whispers  inaudible  a rod  away.  With 
some  difficulty  I was,  however,  able  to 
follow  him  pretty  nearly. 

“As  the  official  interpreter,”  he  said, 

“I  extend  you  a cordial  welcome  to  these 
islands.  I was  sent  for  as  soon  as  you 
were  discovered,  but  being  at  some  dis- 
tance, I was  unable  to  arrive  until  this 
moment.  I regret  this,  as  my  presence 
would  have  saved  you  embarrassment. 
My  countrymen  desire  me  to  intercede 
with  you  to  pardon  the  wholly  involun- 
tary and  uncontrollable  mirth  provoked 
by  your  attempts  to  communicate  with 
them.  You  see,  they  understood  you 
perfectly  well,  but  could  not  answer 
you.” 

“Merciful  heavens!”  I exclaimed,  hor- 
rified to  find  my  surmise  correct;  “can 
it  be  that  they  are  all  thus  afflicted?  Is  it 
possible  that  you  are  the  only  man  among 
them  who  has  the  power  of  speech  ?” 

Again  it  appeared  that,  quite  uninten- 
tionally, I had  said  something  excruci- 
atingly funny,  for  at  my  speech  there 
arose  a sound  of  gentle  laughter  from  the 
group,  now  augmented  to  quite  an  assem- 
blage, which  drowned  the  plashing  of  the 
waves  on  the  beach  at  our  feet.  Even  the 
interpreter  smiled. 

“Do  they  think  it  so  amusing  to  be 
dumb  ?”  I asked. 

“They  find  it  very  amusing,”  replied 
the  interpreter,  “that  their  inability  to 
speak  should  be  regarded  by  any  one  as 
an  affliction,  for  it  is  by  the  voluntary  dis- 
use of  the  organs  of  articulation  that  they 
have  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  ability  even  to  under- 
stand speech.” 

“But,”  said  I,  somewhat  puzzled  by  this 
statement,  “didn’t  you  just  tell  me  that 
they  understood  me,  though  they  could 
not  reply,  and  are  they  not  laughing  now 
at  what  I just  said  ?” 

“It  is  you  they  understood,  not  your 
words,” answered  the  interpreter.  “Our 
speech  now  is  gibberish  to  them,  as  unin- 
telligible in  itself  as  the  growling  of  ani- 
mals; but  they  know  what  we  are  saying 
because  they  know  our  thoughts.  You 
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must  know  that  these  are  the  islands  of 
the  mind-readers.” 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  my  in- 
troduction to  this  extraordinary  people. 
The  official  interpreter  being1  charged  by 
virtue  of  his  office  with  the  first  enter- 
tainment of  shipwrecked  members  of  the 
talking  nations,  I became  his  guest,  and 

* passed  a number  of  days  under  his  roof 
before  going  out  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent among  the  people.  My  first  impres- 
sion had  been  the  somewhat  oppressive 
one  that  the  power  to  read  the  thoughts 
of  others  could  only  be  possessed  by  be- 
ings of  a superior  order  to  man.  It  was 
the  first  effort  of  the  interpreter  to  disa- 
buse me  of  this  notion.  It  appeared  from 
his  account  that  the  experience  of  the 
mind-readers  was  a case  simply  of  a slight 
acceleration  from  special  causes  of  the 
course  of  universal  human  evolution, 
which  in  time  was  destined  to  lead  to  the 
disuse  of  speech  and  the  substitution  of 
direct  mental  vision  on  the  part  of  all 
races.  This  rapid  evolution  of  these  isl- 
anders was  accounted  for  by  their  pecul- 
iar origin  and  circumstances. 

Some  three  centuries  before  Christ  one 
of  the  Parthian  kings  of  Persia,  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  undertook  a per- 
secution of  the  soothsayers  and  magicians 
in  his  realms.  These  people  were  credit- 
ed with  supernatural  powers  by  popular 
prejudice,  but  in  fact  were  merely  persons 
of  especial  gifts  in  the  way  of  hypnotiz- 
ing, mind-reading,  thought-transference, 
and  such  arts,  which  they  exercised  for 
their  own  gain. 

Too  much  in  awe  of  the  soothsayers  to 
do  them  outright  violence,  the  king  re- 
solved to  banish  them,  and  to  this  end 
put  them,  with  their  families,  on  ships 
and  sent  them  to  Ceylon.  When,  how- 
ever, the  fleet  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  island,  a great  storm  scattered  it, 
and  one  of  the  ships,  after  being  driven 
for  many  days  before  the  tempest,  was 
wrecked  upon  one  of  an  archipelago  of 
uninhabited  islands  far  to  the  south, 
where  the  survivors  settled.  Naturally 
the  posterity  of  parents  possessed  of  such 
peculiar  gifts  had  developed  extraordina- 
ry psychical  powers. 

Having  set  before  them  the  end  of 
evolving  a new  and  advanced  order  of 
humanity,  they  had  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  these  powers  by  a rigid  system  of 
stirpiculture.  The  result  wras  that  after 
a few  centuries  mind-reading  became  so 
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general  that  language  fell  into  disuse  as 
a means  of  communicating  ideas.  For 
many  generations  the  powrer  of  speech 
still  remained  voluntary,  but  gradually 
the  vocal  organs  had  become  atrophied, 
and  for  several  hundred  years  the  power 
of  articulation  had  been  wholly  lost.  In- 
fants for  a few  months  after  birth  did, 
indeed,  still  emit  inarticulate  cries,  but  at 
an  age  when  in  less  advanced  races  these 
cries  began  to  be  articulate,  the  children 
of  the  mind-readers  developed  the  power 
of  direct  mental  vision,  and  ceased  to  at- 
tempt to  use  the  voice. 

The  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  mind- 
readers  had  never  been  found  out  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  explained  by  two 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
group  of  islands  was  small,  and  occupied 
a corner  of  the  Indian  Ocean  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  track  of  ships.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  approach  to  the  islands 
was  rendered  so  desperately  perilous  by 
terrible  currents  and  the  maze  of  outlying 
rocks  and  shoals  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible for  any  ship  to  touch  their  shores 
save  as  a wreck.  No  ship  at  least  had 
ever  done  so  in  the  two  thousand  years 
since  the  mind-readers’  own  arrival,  and 
the  Adelaide  had  made  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-third  such  wreck. 

Apart  from  motive^  of  humanity,  the 
mind-readers  made  strenuous  efforts  to- 
rescue  shipwrecked  persons,  for  from  them 
alone  through  the  interpreters  could  they 
obtain  information  of  the  outside  world. 
Little  enough  this  proved  when,  as  often 
happened,  the  sole  survivor  of  a ship- 
wreck was  some  ignorant  sailor,  who  had 
no  news  to  communicate  beyond  the  lat- 
est varieties  of  forecastle  blasphemy.  My 
hosts  gratefully  assured  me  that  as  a per- 
son of  some  little  education  they  consid- 
ered me  a veritable  godsend.  No  less  a 
task  was  mine  than  to  relate  to  them  the 
history  of  the  world  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, and  often  did  I wish,  for  their 
sakes,  that  I had  made  a more  exact  study 
of  it. 

It  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating with  shipwrecked  strangers  of  the 
talking  nations  that  the  office  of  the  in- 
terpreters exists.  When,  as  from  time  to 
time  happens,  a child  is  born  with  some 
powers  of  articulation,  he  is  set  apart  and 
trained  to  talk  in  the  interpreters’  college. 
Of  course  the  partial  atrophy  of  the  vocal 
organs,  from  which  even  the  best  inter- 
preters suffer,  renders  many  of  the  sounds 
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of  language  impossible  for  them.  None, 
for  instance,  can  pronounce  v , /,  or  a,  and 
as  to  the  sound  represented  by  th,  it  is  five 
generations  since  the  last  interpreter  lived 
who  could  utter  it.  But  for  the  occasion- 
al intermarriage  of  shipwrecked  strangers 
with  the  islanders  it  is  probable  that  the 
supply  of  interpreters  would  have  long 
ore  this  quite  failed. 

I imagine  that  the  very  unpleasant 
sensations  which  followed  the  realization 


at  the  complete  revelation  of  his  weak- 
nesses to  a mind-reader  than  at  the  slight- 
est betrayal  of  them  to  one  of  another 
race.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  mind- 
reader  reads  all  your  thoughts,  particular 
thoughts  are  judged  with  reference  to  the 
general  tenor  of  thought.  Your  charac- 
teristic and  habitual  frame  of  mind  is 
what  he  takes  account  of.  No  one  need 
fear  being  misjudged  by  a mind-reader  on 
account  of  sentiments  or  emotions  which 


that  I was  among  people  who,  while  in-  are  not  representative  of  the  real  charac- 
scrutable  to  me,  knew  my  every  thought,  ter  or  general  attitude.  Justice  may  in- 
were  very  much  what  any  one  would  have  deed  be  said  to  be  a necessary  consequence 
experienced  in  the  same  case.  They  were  of  mind-reading. 

very  comparable  to  the  panic  which  acci-  As  regards  the  interpreter  himself,  the 
dental  nudity  causes  a person  among  races  instinct  of  courtesy  was  not  long  needed 
whose  custom  it  is  to  conceal  the  figure  to  check  wanton  or  offensive  thoughts, 
with  drapery.  I wanted  to  run  away  and  In  all  my  life  before  I had  been  very  slow 
hide  myself.  If  I analyzed  my  feeling,  to  form  friendships,  but  before  I had  been 
it  did  not  seem  to  arise  so  much  from  the  three  days  in  the  company  of  this  stran- 
consciousness  of  any  particularly  heinous  ger  of  a strange  race  I had  become  enthu- 
secrets,  as  from  the  knowledge  of  a swarm  siastically  devoted  to  him.  It  was  im- 
of  fatuous,  ill-natured,  and  unseemly  possible  not  to  be.  The  peculiar  joy  of 
thoughts  and  half-thoughts  concerning  friendship  is  the  sense  of  being  under- 
those  around  me  and  concerning  myself,  stood  by  our  friend  as  we  are  not  by 
which  it  was  insufferable  that  any  per-  others,  and  yet  of  being  loved  in,  spite  of 
son  should  peruse  in  however  benevolent  the  understanding.  Now  here  was  one 
a spirit.  But  while  my  chagrin  and  dis-  whose  every  word  testified  to  a know- 
tress  on  this  account  were  at  first  intense,  ledge  of  my  secret  thoughts  and  motives 
they  were  also  very  short-lived,  for  almost  which  the  oldest  and  nearest  of  my  form- 
immediately  I discovered  that  the  very  er  friends  had  never,  and  could  never, 
knowledge  that  my  mind  was  overlooked  have  approximated.  Had  such  a know- 
by  others  operated  to  check  thoughts  that  ledge  bred  in  him  contempt  of  me,  I 
might  be  painful  to  them,  and  that,  too,  should  neither  have  blamed  him  nor  been 
without  more  effort  of  the  will  than  a at  all  surprised.  Judge,  then,  whether  the 
kindly  person  exerts  to  check  the  utter-  cordial  friendliness  which  he  showed  was 
ance  of  disagreeable  remarks.  As  a very  likely  to  leave  me  indifferent, 
few  lessons  in  the  elements  of  courtesy  Imagine  my  incredulity  when  he  in- 
jures a decent  person  of  inconsiderate  formed  me  that  our  friendship  was  not 
speaking,  so  a brief  experience  among  the  based  upon  more  than  ordinary  mutual 
mind-readers  went  far  in  my  case  to  check  suitability  of  temperaments.  The  facul- 
inconsiderate  thinking.  It  must  not  be  ty  of  mind-reading,  he  explained,  brought 
supposed,  however,  that  courtesy  among  minds  so  close  together,  and  so  heightened 
the  mind  - readers  prevents  them  from  sympathy,  that  the  lowest  order  of  friend- 
thinking pointedly  and  freely  concerning  ship  between  mind-readers  implied  a mu- 
one  another  upon  serious  occasions,  any  tual  delight  such  as  only  rare  friends  en- 
more  than  the  finest  courtesy  among  the  joyed  among  other  races.  He  assured  me 
talking  races  restrains  them  from  speaking  that  later  on,  when  I came  to  know  others 
to  one  another  with  entire  plainness  when  of  his  race,  I should  find,  by  the  far  graat- 
it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  Indeed,  among  er  intensity  of  sympathy  and  affection  I 
the  mind-readers,  politeness  never  can  ex-  should  conceive  for  some  of  them,  how 
tend  to  the  point  of  insincerity,  as  among  true  this  saying  was. 
talking  nations,  seeing  that  it  is  always  It  may  be  inquired  how,  on  beginning 
one  another's  real  and  inmost  thought  to  mingle  with  the  mind-readers  in  gener- 
that  they  read.  I may  fitly  mention  al,  I managed  to  communicate  with  them, 
here,  though  it  was  not  till  later  that  I seeing  that  while  they  could  read  my 
fully  understood  why  it  must  necessarily  thoughts,  they  could  not,  like  the  inter- 


be  so,  that  one  need  feel  far  less  chagrin  prater,  respond  to  them  by  speech.  I must 
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here  explain  that  while  these  people  have 
no  use  for  a spoken  language,  a written 
language  is  needful  for  purposes  of  record. 
They  consequently  all  know  how  to  write. 
Do  they,  then,  write  Persian  ? Luckily 
for  me,  no.  It  appears  that  for  a long 
period  after  mind-reading  was  fully  de- 
veloped, not  only  was  spoken  language 
disused,  but  also  written,  no  records  what- 
ever having  been  kept  during  this  period. 
The  delight  of  the  people  in  the  newly 
found  power  of  direct  mind-to-mind  vi- 
sion, whereby  pictures  of  the  total  mental 
state  were  communicated,  instead  of  the 
imperfect  descriptions  of  single  thoughts 
which  words  at  best  could  give,  induced 
an  invincible  distaste  for  the  laborious  im- 
potence of  language. 

When,  however,  the  first  intellectual 
intoxication  had, after  several  generations, 
somewhat  sobered  down,  it  was  recognized 
that  records  of  the  past  were  desirable,  and 
that  the  despised  medium  of  words  was 
needful  to  preserve  it.  Persian  had  mean- 
time been  wholly  forgotten.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  prodigious  task  of  inventing  a 
complete  new  language,  the  institution  of 
the  interpreters  was  now  set  up,  with  the 
idea  of  acquiring  through  them  a know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  languages  of  the  out- 
side world  from  the  mariners  wrecked  on 
the  islands. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cast- 
away ships  were  English,  a better  know- 
ledge of  that  tongue  was  acquired  than  of 
any  other,  and  it  was  adopted  as  the  written 
language  of  the  people.  As  a rule,  my  ac- 
quaintances wrote  slowly  and  laboriously, 
and  yet  the  fact  that  they  knew  exactly 
what  was  in  my  mind  rendered  their  re- 
sponses so  apt  that,  in  my  conversations 
with  the  slowest  speller  of  them  all,  the 
interchange  of  thought  was  as  rapid  and 
incomparably  more  accurate  and  satisfac- 
tory than  the  fastest  of  talkers  attain  to. 

It  was  but  a very  short  time  after  I had 
begun  to  extend  my  acquaintance  among 
the  mind-readers  before  I discovered  how 
truly  the  interpreter  had  told  me  that  I 
should  find  others  to  whom,  on  account 
of  greater  natural  congeniality,  I should 
become  more  strongly  attached  than  I had 
been  to  him.  This  was  in  no  wise,  how- 
ever, because  I loved  him  less,  but  them 
more.  I would  fain  write  particularly 
of  some  of  these  beloved  friends,  comrades 
of  my  heart,  from  whom  I first  learned 
the  undreamed-of  possibilities  of  human 
friendship,  and  how  ravishing  the  satisfac- 
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tions  of  sympathy  may  be.  Who  among 
those  who  read  this  has  not  known  that 
sense  of  a gulf  fixed  between  soul  and 
soul  which  mocks  love!  Who  has  not 
felt  that  loneliness  which  oppresses  the 
heart  when  strained  to  the  heart  that  loves 
it  best!  Think  no  longer  that  this  gulf  is 
eternally  fixed,  or  is  any  necessity  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  has  no  existence  for  the 
race  of  our  fellow-men  which  I describe, 
and  by  that  fact  we  may  be  assured  that 
eventually  it  will  be  bridged  also  for  us. 
Like  the  touch  of  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
like  the  clasping  of  hands,  is  the  contact 
of  their  minds  and  their  sensation  of  sym- 
pathy. 

I say  that  I would  fain  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  some  of  my  friends,  but  wan- 
ing strength  forbids,  and  moreover,  now 
that  I think  of  it,  another  consideration 
would  render  any  comparison  of  their 
characters  rather  confusing  than  instruc- 
tive to  a reader.  This  is  the  fact  that,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  mind-read- 
ers, they  had  no  names.  Every  one  has, 
indeed,  an  arbitrary  sign  for  his  designa- 
tion in  records,  but  it  has  no  sound  value. 

A register  of  these  names  is  kept,  so  that 
they  can  at  any  time  be  ascertained,  but 
it  is  very  common  to  meet  persons  who 
have  forgotten  titles  which  are  used  sole- 
ly for  biographical  and  official  purposes. 
For  social  intercourse  names  are  of  course 
superfluous,  for  these  people  accost  on© 
another  merely  by  a mental  act  of  atten- 
tion, and  refer  to  third  persons  by  trans- 
ferring their  mental  pictures — something 
as  dumb  persons  might  by  means  of  pho- 
tographs. Something  so,  I say,  for  in 
the  pictures  of  one  another’s  personalities 
which  the  mind-readers  conceive,  the  phys- 
ical aspect,  as  might  be  expected  with  peo- 
ple who  directly  contemplate  each  other’s 
minds  and  hearts,  is  a subordinate  ele- 
ment. 

I have  already  told  how  my  first  qualms 
of  morbid  self-consciousness  at  knowing 
that  my  mind  was  an  open  book  to  all 
around  me  disappeared  as  I learned  that 
the  very  completeness  of  the  disclosure  of 
my  thoughts  and  motives  was  a guaran- 
tee that  I would  be  judged  with  a fairness 
and  a sympathy  such  as  even  self-judg- 
ment cannot  pretend  to,  affected  as  that 
is  by  so  many  subtle  reactions.  The  as- 
surance of  being  so  judged  by  every  one 
might  well  seem  an  inestimable  privilege 
to  one  accustomed  to  a world  in  which 
not  even  the  tenderest  love  is  any  pledge 
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of  comprehension,  and  yet  I soon  dis- 
covered that  open-mindedness  had  a still 
greater  profit  than  this.  How  shall  I de- 
scribe the  delightful  exhilaration  of  moral 
health  and  cleanness,  the  breezy  oxygena- 
ted mental  condition,  which  resulted  from 
the  consciousness  that  I had  absolutely  no- 
thing concealed ! Truly  I may  say  that  I 
enjoyed  myself.  1 think  surely  that  no 
one  needs  to  have  had  my  marvellous  ex- 
perience to  sympathize  with  this  portion 
of  it.  Are  we  not  all  ready  to  agree  that 
this  having  a curtained  chamber  where 
we  may  go  to  grovel,  out  of  sight  of  our 
fellows,  troubled  only  by  a vague  appre- 
hension that  God  may  look  over  the  top, 
is  the  most  demoralizing  incident  in  the 
human  condition  ? It  is  the  existence  with- 
in the  soul  of  this  secure  refuge  of  lies 
which  has  always  been  the  despair  of  the 
saint  and  the  exultation  of  the  knave.  It 
is  the  foul  cellar  which  taints  the  whole 
house  above,  be  it  never  so  fine. 

What  stronger  testimony  could  there 
be  to  the  instinctive  consciousness  that 
concealment  is  debauching,  and  openness 
our  only  cure,  than  the  world-old  convic- 
tion of  the  virtue  of  confession  for  the 
soul,  and  that  the  uttermost  exposing  of 
one’s  worst  and  foulest  is  the  first  step 
toward  moral  health?  The  wickedest 
man,  if  he  could  but  somehow  attain  to 
writhe  himself  inside  out  as  to  his  soul, 
so  that  its  full  sickness  could  be  seen, 
would  feel  ready  for  a new  life.  Never- 
theless, owing  to  the  utter  impotence  of 
words  to  convey  mental  conditions  in 
their  totality,  or  to  give  other  than  mere 
distortions  of  them,  confession  is,  we  must 
needs  admit,  but  a mockery  of  that  long- 
ing for  self-revelation  to  which  it  testi- 
fies. But  think  what  health  and  sound- 
ness there  must  be  for  souls  among  a peo- 
ple who  see  in  every  face  a conscience 
which,  unlike  their  own,  they  cannot  so- 
phisticate, who  confess  one  another  with 
a glance,  and  shrive  with  a smile!  Ah, 
friends,  let  me  now  predict,  though  ages 
may  elapse  before  the  slow  event  shall 
justify  me,  that  in  no  way  will  the  mu- 
tual vision  of  minds,  when  at  last  it  shall 
be  perfected,  so  enhance  the  blessedness  of 
mankind  as  by  rending  the  veil  of  self, 
and  leaving  no  spot  of  darkness  in  the 
mind  for  lies  to  hide  in.  Then  shall  the 
soul  no  longer  be  a coal  smoking  among 
ashes,  but  a star  set  in  a crystal  sphere. 

From  what  I have  said  of  the  delights 
which  friendship  among  the  mind-readers 
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derives  from  the  perfection  of  the  mental 
rapport,  it  may  be  imagined  how  intox- 
icating must  be  the  experience  when  one 
of  the  friends  is  a woman,  and  the  sub- 
tle attractions  and  correspondences  of  sex 
touch  with  passion  the  intellectual  sym- 
pathy. With  my  first  venturing  into  so- 
ciety I had  begun,  to  their  extreme  amuse- 
ment, to  fall  in  love  with  the  women  right 
and  left.  In  the  perfect  frankness  which 
is  the  condition  of  all  intercourse  among 
this  people,  these  adorable  women  told  me 
that  what  I felt  was  only  friendship,  which 
was  a very  good  thing,  but  wholly  differ- 
ent from  love,  as  I should  well  know  if  I 
were  beloved.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  melting  emotions  which  I had 
experienced  in  their  company  were  the 
result  merely  of  the  friendly  and  kindly 
attitude  of  their  minds  toward  mine,  but 
when  I found  that  I was  affected  in  the 
same  way  by  every  gracious  woman  I 
met,  I had  to  make  up  my  mind  that  they 
must  be  right  about  it,  and  that  I should 
have  to  adapt  myself  to  a world  in  which 
friendship  being  a passion,  love  must  needs 
be  nothing  less  than  a rapture. 

The  homely  proverb,  “Every  Jack  has 
his  Gill,”  may,  I suppose,  be  taken  to  mean 
that  for  all  men  there  are  certain  women 
expressly  suited  by  mental  and  moral  as 
by  physical  constitution.  It  is  a thought 
painful,  rather  than  cheering,  that  this 
may  be  the  truth,  so  altogether  do  the 
chances  preponderate  against  the  ability 
of  these  elect  ones  to  recognize  each  other 
even  if  they  meet,  seeing  that  speech  is 
so  inadequate  and  so  misleading  a medium 
of  self-revelation.  But  among  the  mind- 
readers  the  search  for  one’s  ideal  mate  is 
a quest  reasonably  sure  of  being  crowned 
with  success,  and  no  one  dreams  of  wed- 
ding unless  it  be,  for  so  to  do,  they  con- 
sider, would  be  to  throw  away  the  choicest 
blessing  of  life,  and  not  alone  to  wrong 
themselves  and  their  unfound  mates,  but 
likewise  those  whom  they  themselves  and 
those  undiscovered  mates  might  wed. 
Therefore,  passionate  pilgrims,  they  go 
from  isle  to  isle  till  they  find  each  other, 
and  as  the  population  of  the  islands  is  but 
small,  the  pilgrimage  is  not  often  long. 

When  I met  her  first  we  were  in  com- 
pany, and  I was  struck  by  the  sudden  stir 
and  the  looks  of  touched  and  smiling  in- 
terest with  which  all  around  turned  and 
regarded  us,  the  women  with  moistened 
eyes.  They  had  read  her  thought  when 
she  saw  me,  but  this  I did  not  know,  nei- 
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ther  what  the  custom  was  in  these  mat- 
ters, till  afterward.  But  I knew  from  the 
moment  she  first  fixed  her  eyes  on  me, 
and  I felt  her  mind  brooding  upon  mine, 
how  truly  I had  been  told  by  those  other 
women  that  the  feeling  with  which  they 
had  inspired  me  was  not  love. 

With  people  who  become  acquainted  at 
a glance,  and  old  friends  in  an  hour,  woo- 
ing is  naturally  not  a long  process.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  between  lovers 
among  the  mind-readers  there  is  no  woo- 
ing, but  merely  recognition.  The  day  af- 
ter we  met  she  became  mine. 

Perhaps  I cannot  better  illustrate  how 
subordinate  the  merely  physical  element 
is  in  the  impression  which  mind-readers 
form  of  their  friends  than  by  mentioning 
an  incident  that  occurred  some  months 
after  our  union.  This  was  my  discovery, 
wholly  by  accident,  that  my  love,  in  whose 
society  I had  almost  constantly  been,  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  was  the  color  of 
my  eyes,  or  whether  my  hair  and  com- 
plexion were  light  or  dark.  Of  course, 
as  soon  as  I asked  her  the  question,  she 
read  the  answer  in  my  mind,  but  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  previously  had  no 
distinct  impression  on  those  points.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  in  the  blackest  mid- 
night I should  come  to  her,  she  would 
not  need  to  ask  who  the  comer  was.  It 
is  by  the  mind,  not  the  eye,  that  these 
people  know  one  another.  It  is  really 
only  in  their  relations  to  soulless  and  in- 
animate things  that  they  need  eyes  at  all. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  their  dis- 
regard of  one  another’s  bodily  aspect 
grows  out  of  any  ascetic  sentiment.  It 
is  merely  a necessary  consequence  of  their 
power  of  directly  apprehending  mind, 
that  whenever  mind  is  closely  associated 
with  matter  the  latter  is  comparatively 
neglected  on  account  of  the  greater  in- 
terest of  the  former,  suffering  as  lesser 
things  always  do  when  placed  in  imme- 
diate contrast  with  greater.  Art  is  with 
them  confined  to  the  inanimate,  the  hu- 
man form  having,  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned, ceased  to  inspire  the  artist.  It 
will  be  naturally  and  quite  correctly  in- 
ferred that  among  such  a race  physical 
beauty  is  not  the  important  factor  in  hu- 
man fortune  and  felicity  that  it  elsewhere 
is.  The  absolute  openness  of  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  one  another  makes  their 
happiness  far  more  dependent  on  the 
moral  and  mental  qualities  of  their  com- 


panions than  upon  their  physical.  A 
genial  temperament,  a wide  - grasping, 
godlike  intellect,  a poet  soul,  are  incom- 
parably more  fascinating  to  them  than  the 
most  dazzling  combination  conceivable  of 
mere  bodily  graces. 

A woman  of  mind  and  heart  has  no 
more  need  of  beauty  to  win  love  in  these 
islands  than  a beauty  elsewhere,  of  mind 
or  heart.  I should  mention  here  perhaps 
that  this  race  which  makes  so  little  ac- 
count of  physical  beauty  is  itself  a sin- 
gularly handsome  one.  This  is  owing 
doubtless  in  part  to  the  absolute  compat- 
ibility of  temperaments  in  all  the  mar- 
riages, and  partly  also  to  the  reaction 
upon  the  body  of  a state  of  ideal  mental 
and  moral  health  and  placidity. 

Not  being  myself  a mind -reader,  the 
fact  that  my  love  was  rarely  beautiful  in 
form  and  face  had  doubtless  no  little  part 
in  attracting  my  devotion.  This,  of 
course,  she  knew,  as  she  knew  all  my 
thoughts,  and  knowing  my  limitations, 
tolerated  and  forgave  the  element  of  sen- 
suousness in  ray  passion.  But  if  it  must 
have  seemed  to  her  so  little  worthy  in 
comparison  with  the  high  spiritual  com- 
munion which  her  race  know  as  love, 
to  me  it  became,  by  virtue  of  her  almost 
superhuman  relation  to  me,  an  ecstasy 
more  ravishing  surely  than  any  lover  of 
my  race  tasted  before.  The  ache  at  the 
heart  of  the  intensest  love  is  the  impo- 
tence of  words  to  make  it  perfectly  un- 
derstood to  its  object.  But  my  passion 
was  without  this  pang,  for  my  heart  was 
absolutely  open  to  her  I loved.  Lovers 
may  imagine,  but  I cannot  describe,  the 
ecstatic  thrill  of  communion  into  which 
this  consciousness  transformed  every  ten- 
der emotion.  As  I considered  what  mu- 
tual love  must  be  where  both  parties  are 
mind-readers,  I realized  the  high  com- 
munion which  my  sweet  companion  had 
sacrificed  for  me.  She  might  indeed  com- 
prehend her  lover  and  his  love  for  her, 
but  the  yet  higher  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  she  was  comprehended  by  him 
and  her  love  understood  she  had  fore- 
gone. For  that  I should  ever  attain  the 
power  of  mind-reading  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  faculty  never  having  been 
developed  in  a single  lifetime. 

Why  my  inability  should  move  my 
dear  companion  to  such  depths  of  pity  I 
was  not  able  fully  to  understand  until  I 
learned  that  mind-reading  is  chiefly  held 
desirable,  not  for  the  knowledge  of  others 
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which  it  gives  its  possessors,  but  for  the 
self-knowledge  which  is  its  reflex  effect. 
Of  all  they  see  in  the  minds  of  others,  that 
which  concerns  them  most  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  themselves,  the  photographs  of 
their  own  characters.  The  most  obvious 
consequence  of  the  self-knowledge  thus 
forced  upon  them  is  to  render  them  alike 
incapable  of  self-conceit  or  self-deprecia- 
tion. Every  one  must  needs  always  think 
of  himself  as  he  is,  being  no  more  able  to 
do  otherwise  than  is  a man  in  a hall  of 
mirrors  to  cherish  delusions  as  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance. 

But  self-knowledge  means  to  the  mind- 
readers  much  more  than  this:  nothing 
less,  indeed,  than  a shifting  of  the  sense 
of  the  identity.  When  a man  sees  him- 
self in  a mirror  he  is  compelled  to  distin- 
guish between  the  bodily  self  he  sees  and 
his  real  self,  the  mental  and  moral  self, 
which  is  within  and  unseen.  When  in 
turn  the  mind-reader  comes  to  see  the 
mental  and  moral  self  reflected  in  other 
minds  as  in  mirrors,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens. He  is  compelled  to  distinguish  be- 
tween this  mental  and  moral  self  which 
has  been  made  objective  to  him,  and  can 
be  contemplated  by  him  as  impartially  as 
if  it  were  another’s,  from  the  inner  ego 
which  still  remains  subjective,  unseen,  and 
indefinable.  In  this  inner  ego  the  mind- 
readers  recognize  the  essential  identity 
and  being,  the  noumenal  self,  the  core  of 
the  soul,  and  the  true  hiding  of  its  eternal 
life,  to  which  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body 
is  but  the  garment  of  a day. 

The  effect  of  such  a philosophy  as  this 
— which  indeed  with  the  mind-readers  is 
rather  an  instinctive  consciousness  than 
a philosophy — must  obviously  be  to  im- 
part a sense  of  wonderful  superiority  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  earthly  state,  and 
a singular  serenity  in  the  midst  of  the 
haps  and  mishaps  which  threaten  or  be- 
fall the  personality.  They  did  indeed  ap- 
pear to  me,  as  I never  dreamed  men  could 
attain  to  be,  lords  of  themselves. 

It  was  because  I might  not  hope  to  at- 
tain this  enfranchisement  from  the  false 
ego  of  the  apparent  self,  without  which 
life  seemed  to  her  race  scarcely  worth  liv- 
ing, that  my  love  so  pitied  me. 

But  I must  hasten  on,  leaving  a thou- 
sand things  unsaid,  to  relate  the  lamenta- 
ble catastrophe  to  which  it  is  owing  that 
instead  of  being  still  a resident  of  those 
blessed  islands,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  intimate  and  ravishing  Companion- 
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ship  which  by  contrast  would  forever  dim 
the  pleasures  of  all  other  human  society, 

I recall  the  bright  picture  as  a memory 
under  other  skies. 

Among  a people  who  are  compelled  by 
the  very  constitution  of  their  minds  to 
put  themselves  in  the  places  of  others,  the 
sympathy  which  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  perfect  comprehension  renders 
envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness  impos- 
sible. But  of  course  there  are  people  less 
genially  constituted  than  others,  and  these 
are  necessarily  the  objects  of  a certain  dis- 
taste on  the  part  of  associates.  Now,  owing 
to  the  unhindered  impact  of  minds  upon 
one  another,  the  anguish  of  persons  so  re- 
garded, despite  the  tenderest  consideration 
of  those  about  them,  is  so  great  that  they 
beg  the  grace  of  exile,  that,  being  out  of 
the  way,  people  may  think  less  frequently 
upon  them.  There  are  numerous  small 
islets,  scarcely  more  than  rocks,  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  archipelago,  and  on  these 
the  unfortunates  are  permitted  to  live. 
Only  one  lives  on  each  islet,  as  they  can- 
not endure  each  other  even  as  well  as  the 
more  happily  constituted  can  endure  them. 
From  time  to  time  supplies  of  food  are 
taken  to  them,  and  of  course,  at  any  time 
they  wish  to  take  the  risk,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  return  to  society. 

Now,  as  I have  said,  the  fact  which, even 
more  than  their  out-of-the-way  location, 
makes  the  islands  of  the  mind-readers  un- 
approachable, is  the  violence  with  which 
the  great  antarctic  current,  owing  proba- 
bly to  some  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
ocean  bed,  together  with  the  innumerable 
rocks  and  shoals,  flows  through  and  about 
the  archipelago. 

Ships  making  the  islands  from  the 
south  wal’d  are  caught  by  this  current  and 
drawn  among  the  rocks,  to  their  almost 
certain  destruction,  while,  owing  to  the 
violence  with  which  the  current  sets  to 
the  north,  it  is  not  possible  to  approach  at 
all  from  that  direction,  or  at  least  it  has 
never  been  accomplished.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  are  the  currents  that  even  the 
boats  which  cross  the  narrow  straits  be- 
tween the  main  islands  and  the  islets  of 
the  unfortunate  to  carry  the  latter  their 
supplies  are  ferried  over  by  cables,  not 
trusting  to  oar  or  sail. 

The  brother  of  my  love  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  boats  engaged  in  this  trans- 
portation, and  being  desirous  of  visiting 
the  islets,  1 accepted  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company him  on  one  of  his  trips.  I 
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know  nothing  of  how  the  accident  hap- 
pened, but  in  the  fiercest  part  of  the  cur- 
rent of  one  of  the  straits  we  parted  from 
the  cable,  and  were  swept  out  to  sea. 
There  was  no  question  of  stemming  the 
boiling  current,  our  utmost  endeavors 
barely  sufficing  to  avoid  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks.  From  the  first  there 
was  no  hope  of  our  winning  back  to  the 
land,  and  so  swiftly  did  we  drift  that  by 
noon — the  accident  having  befallen  in 
the  morning— the  islands,  which  are  low- 
lying,  had  sunk  beneath  the  southeastern 
horizon. 

Among  these  mind-readers  distance  is 
not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  transfer 
of  thought.  My  companion  was  in  com- 
munication with  our  friends,  and  from 
time  to  time  conveyed  to  me  messages  of 
anguish  from  my  dear  love;  for  being 
well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  currents 
and  the  unapproachableness  of  the  isl- 
ands, those  we  had  left  behind  as  well  as 
we  ourselves  knew  well  we  should  see 
each  other’s  faces  no  more.  For  five 
days  we  continued  to  drift  to  the  north- 
west, in  no  danger  of  starvation,  owing  to 
our  lading  of  provisions,  but  constrained 
to  unintermitting  watch  and  ward  by  the 
roughness  of  the  weather.  On  the  fifth 
day  my  companion  died  from  exposure 
and  exhaustion.  He  died  very  quietly — 
indeed,  with  great  appearance  of  relief. 
The  life  of  the  mind-readers  while  yet 
they  are  in  the  body  is  so  largely  spiritual 
that  the  idea  of  an  existence  wholly  so, 
which  seems  vague  and  chill  to  us,  sug- 
gests to  them  a state  only  slightly  more 
refined  than  they  already  know  on  earth. 

After  that  I suppose  I must  have  fallen 
into  an  unconscious  state,  from  whicli  I 
roused  to  find  myself  on  an  American 
ship  bound  for  New  York,  surrounded  by 


people  whose  only  means  of  communica- 
ting with  one  another  is  to  keep  up  while 
together  a constant  clatter  of  hissing,  gut- 
tural, and  explosive  noises,  eked  out  by  all 
manner  of  facial  contortions  and  bodily 
gestures.  I frequently  find  myself  star- 
ing open-mouthed  at  those  who  address 
me,  too  much  struck  by  their  grotesque 
appearance  to  bethink  myself  of  reply- 
ing. 

I find  that  I shall  not  live  out  the  voy- 
age, and  I do  not  care  to.  From  my  ex- 
perience of  the  people  on  the  ship  I can 
judge  how  I should  fare  on  land  amid 
the  stunning  Babel  of  a nation  of  talk- 
ers. And  my  friends— God  bless  them! 
— how  lonely  I should  feel  in  their  very 
presence!  Nay,  what  satisfaction  or  con- 
solation, what  but  bitter  mockery,  could  I 
ever  more  find  in  such  human  sympathy 
and  companionship  as  suffice  others  and 
once  sufficed  me — I who  have  seen  and 
known  what  I have  seen  and  known! 
Ah,  yes,  doubtless  it  is  far  better  I should 
die;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  I have  seen  I feel  should  not  perish 
with  me.  For  hope’s  sake  men  should 
not  miss  this  glimpse  of  the  higher,  sun- 
bathed reaches  of  the  upward  path  they 
plod.  So  thinking,  I have  written  out 
some  account  of  my  wonderful  experi- 
ence, though  briefer  far,  by  reason  of  my 
weakness,  than  fits  the  greatness  of  the 
matter.  The  captain  seems  an  honest, 
well-meaning  man,  and  to  him  I shall 
confide  the  narrative,  charging  him,  on 
touching  shore,  to  see  it  safely  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  will  bring  it  to 
the  world’s  ear. 

Note. — The  extent  of  my  own  connection  with 
the  foregoing  document  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  author  himself  in  the  final  paragraph. — E.  B. 


A FRIEND. 

BY  ANNIE  KENT. 


S sang  the  voices  in  the  courts  above. 

Moved  by  the  Lady’s  shining  mien  and  grace, 
44  Lo,  here  comes  one  who  shall  increase  our  love !” 
So  cried  my  heart  when  first  I saw  thy  face. 

I knew  thy  spirit  was  to  mine  akin. 

Dwelling  anear  on  some  eternal  shore ; 

Time,  Sorrow,  Death,  their  filmy  threads  may  spin, 
They  bar  no  shining  path  we  shall  explore. 

Enough,  though  here  we  may  not  meet,  since  we 
Once  stood  together  on  that  blessed  height, 


When,  through  the  mists  that  veil  eternity, 

Truth’s  flaming  star  burst  forth  upon  our  sight. 

And  though  our  circuits  lie  worlds  separate. 

We  smile  and  part,  for  surely,  0 my  friend. 

Their  lines  shall  intersphere  or  soon  or  late, 

And  move  together  to  the  journey’s  end. 

If  now  we  met,  perchance  the  hateful  mask 
Of  finite  vision  might  obscure  our  eyes 
Ami  dim  Truth’s  fixed  star.  No  boon  I ask — 

We  have  met  once  on  hills  of  Paradise. 
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BY  HENRY  BALLANTINK 


VTEPAUL,  geographically,  is  a re* 
1 1 gion  of  independent  territory,  500 
miles  by  150,  in  the  heart  of  the  high- 
est Himalaya  ranges,  protected  and 
shut  off  from  India  ou  the  south  by 
the  immense  malarious  Terai  forest, 
and  cm  the  north  guarded  by  such 
hoary  sentinels  as  Yassa,  Dhawalaghi- 
ri,  Mount  Everest,  24.000  to  29,000  feet 
high. 

Nepaul  proper,  in  the  sense  the  na- 
tives use  the  word,  applies  to  a little 
valley  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  ex- 
tending 25  miles  by  10;  and  still  more 
definitely  applied  refers  to  the  three 
neighboring  cities  in  this  valley, 
Bhatgaoii,  Pa  tan,  and  Khatmandu, 
named  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  built,  and  in  which  they  laid 
claim  to  being  the  capital  city  of  this 
remarkably  isolated  province. 

The  present  capital,  Khatmandu,  is 
l he.  seat  of  the  Goorkha  dynasty,  ruling 
over  a people  the  bravest  and  most 
warlike  in  the  East 

We  cannot  tell  our  readers  here 
how  we  worked  our  Way  up  from 
Calcutta  to  Khatmandu,  a distance  of 
some  550  miles,  the  last  100  on  foot. 
Before  such  a journey  could  be  under- 
taken it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice in  India,  the  ways  of  which  are  as 
dark  as  those  of  the  heathen  Chinee, 
and  which  takes  pride  in  mulish  per- 
versity and  an  autocratic  obtuse  aver- 
sion to  any  and  all  Europeans  “air 
ing  themselves  on  the  Indian  frontier. v 
Then,  too.  we  must  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  the- Nepaul  esc?  Court. 

When  all  this  red  tape  had  been  suc- 
cessfully encountered,  we  were  obliged 
to  lay  in  a stock  of  tinned  provisions, 
ammunition  for  sport  of  no  inean  or- 
der, the  killing  of  tiger,  rhinoceros, 
ami  bear  ; ami  lastly,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  what  proved  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  outfit,  our  pho- 
tographing apparatus,* 
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Moreover,  coolies  were  to  be  negotiated 
for,  and  our  days'  marches  prearranged. 
But,  as  before  stated,  we  cannot  here  go 
into  all  these  details,  nor  give  an  account 
of  the  dangers  we  encountered,  the  diffi- 
cullies  wre  had  to  surmount.,  the  exasper^ 


• The  writer  greatly  assisted  in  his  photogra- 
phy bv  Mr.  Ilotfman,  of  tim  t^lehriilrd  Calcutta  lirni 
of  Johnston  and  1 1 off  iym  n,  pb  otogra  p he  r>».  This 
gentleman  made  t wo  trips  up  to  Khaunaridu,  and 
took  numerous  pictures  of  the  princes  and  ail  ob- 
jects of  interest. 
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hundred  miles  off,  was  distinctly  visible,  who  was  acting'  for  him.  received  us  most 
liis  bifurcated  cone-shaped  head  piercing  pleasantly,  and  insisted  on  our  leaving 
the  blue  of  the  sky.  Running  our  eye  our  plain  quarters  and  lodging  with  him 
along  the  nearer  ranges,  there  confront-  in  his  two-storied  brick  house, 
ed  us  the  towering  heads  and  shoulders  Our  next  object  was  to  call  upon  the 
of  many  giants  dashing 
their  brilliants  in  the  sum 
light.  Fully  one-third  of 
the  extensive  visible  hori- 
zon was  required  to  give 
sufficient  elbow-room  to 
this  aged  royal  assembly. 

Of  those  nearest  us  we 
recognized  Gosain  Than, 

26,000  feet;  Yassa, 24,000 
feet;  Matsiputra,  24,400; 
and  Dhawalaghiri,  26,800 
feet  high.  As  we  looked 
upon  them  from  our  lofty 
position  in  the  grand  still- 
ness of  that  magnificent 
morning  we  were  filled 
with  awe  at  the  sublime 
spectacle,  and  ceased  to 
wonder  that  the  Hindoo 
associates  with  each  one 
of  these  tremeudous  peaks 
the  abode  of  some  one  of 
his  deities. 

But  we  must  hasten  on 
to  Khatmarulu.  Passing 
on  through  its  guarded 
gateway  and  the  narrow- 
est of  filthy  streets,  we 
reached  the  British  Resi 
deucy  grounds.  Here  we 
found  shelter  in  a little 
house  assigned  to  occa- 
sional travellers. 

As  a matter  of  duty,  as 
well  as  inclination,  our 
first  call  was  on  the  Brit- 
ish Resident — fin  officer 
appointed  to  look  after 
British  interests  in  this 
corner  of  the  earth.  He 
and  the  doctor  as  his  as- 
sistant are  the  only  Euro- 
pean residents  in  Nepanl, 
which  is  an  exceptional 
feature  of  any  country 
so  near  India,  and  shows 
how  well  the  principle  of 
exclusion  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice at  Calcutta. 

The  British  Resident 
was  in  India  when  we 
called 
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Maharajah.  The  term  Maharajah,  though  are  Newars,  of  Mongolian  cast  of  features, 
ordinarily  meaning  King,  is  used  in  an  ex-  industrious,  good-natured  people,  the  ori- 
eeptional  sense  in  this  state,  and  signifies  gipal  owners  of  the  soil  from  the  earliest 
Prime-Minister.  The  King  himself  is  call-  prehistoric  times  down  to  a century  ago, 
ed  Malmraj  Adhiraj.  The  reigning  one  is  when  the  Goorkhas  invaded  t heir  country 
a mere  boy  of  ten  years,  not  troubled  much  and  dispossessed  them.  They  are  the 
with  state  affairs.  Our  host  gave  us  no  chief  traders, agrieulturisls.aml  mechanics 
encouragement . about  meeting  the  Prime-  of  Nepaul.  They  are  Buddhists  by  faith, 
Minister;  in  fact,  considering  that  the  with  a good  deal  of  Hindooism  mixed  up 
latter  was  an  old  orthodox  Hindoo  witli  in  their  religion.  Along  with  them 
strong  antipathy  for  Europeans,  our  pros-  might  be  reckoned  the  Bhooteos,  Limbus, 
poet  of  securing  an  interview  was  very  Keralis,  and  Lepchas,  though  these  are 
gloomy.  However,  see  him  we  must*. as  more  distinctively  Buddhists, 
we  could  not  call  on  any  one  in  the  city  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  head  of 
and  could  not  transact  business  with  any  Hindoos  come  the  dominant  race  of  the 
one  without  making  this  preliminary  of-  Goorkhas,  reckoned  by  some  from  a quar- 
ftcial  call,  and  obtaining  personally  the  ter  to  one-third  of  the  population,  and 
sanction  of  his  Excellency.  along  with  them  must  be  taken  the  two 

1 1 was  while  waiting  for  this  that, to  a void  lower  castes  of  Majars  ami  Gu  rungs, 
loss  of  time,  we  took  up  our  camera  and  The  Goorkhas  claim  to  be  Rajpoots  by 
went  about  on  photographic  excursions,  descent— Brahmins  par  excellence — 
The  objects  to  take  were  as  numerous  as  having  been  driven  out  of  Rajpootana  in 
they  were  unique.  We  would  be  follow-  central  India  by  the  great  Mohammedan 
cd  by  a gaping  crowd,  who  wei*e  more  cu-  conquerors  when  Delhi  was  in  its  glory, 
nous  than  troublesome.  At  the  same  The  princes  .themselves  trace  their  lineage 
time  the  authorities  caused  us  to  be  attend-  directly  back  to  the  proud  royal  house  of 
ed  by  a body-guard  ( though  we  thought  Oodeypore.  The  Goorkhas  are  of  light 
it  quite  superfluous),  consisting  of  two  complexion.  They  have  regular  features, 
men,  one,  from  the  Hepaul  government,  particularly  the  princes,  except  when  de- 
going in  front,  and  the  other,  from  the  seendod  from  those  who  have  intermar- 
British  Residency  guard.followmg  behind,  ried  with  natives.  Their  language  is  call- 
The  city  of  Khaim andu  numbers  about  ed  Parbitya,  a modern  dialect  of  Sanscrit, 
50,000  inhabitants,  about  one-half  of  whom  and  written  in  that  character,  while  the 
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language  of  the  Ne  wars  is  entirely  distinct, 
and  written  in  a different  character. 

The  Goorkhas,  although  worshipping 
the  same  idols  and  conforming  to  the 
same  rites  and  ceremonies  as  their  more 
southern  liigh-caste  brethren,  differ  from 
them  in  that  they  are  willing  to  eat  flesh 
of  several  kinds.  The  killing  of  a cow, 
however,  is  ranked  as  murder,  and  pun- 
ishable with  death.  Unlike  their  south- 
ern brethren,  further,  they  are  of  a de- 
cidedly diminutive  stature,  but  wiry  and 
strong,  not  taking  kindly  to  work  of  any 
description,  being  essentially  a military 
race.  Brought  up  as  they  are  in  their 
mountain  homes,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves, under  good  generalship,  to  be  of 
the  bravest  and  toughest  sort  of  soldiers 
in  the  East.  It  is  of  such  metal  that  the 
British  government  likes  to  recruit  its 
Indian  armies,  and  it  is  annually  supplied 
with  a number  of  raw  levies  for  this  pur- 
pose through  an  understanding  with  the 
government  of  Nepaul. 

Nepaul  itself  has  a regular  standing 
army  of  15,000  men,  drilled  and  armed 
(with  muzzle-loading  guns).  Twice  this 
number  could  be  put  into  the  field  if  ne- 
cessary. To  keep  up  this  army,  which  is 
mostly  infantry,  a small  fraction  being 
artillery,  every  family  is  obliged  to  con- 
tribute one  of  its  male  members.  The  of- 
ficers are  selected  from  the  nobility,  so 
that  as  a result  of  autocratic  government 
there  are  boy  generals  and  gray-bearded 
lieutenants.  These  officers  are  all  dress- 
ed in  British  uniforms,  and  can  be  seen 
every  day,  often  from  morning  till  night, 
drilling  the  troops  on  the  parade-ground 
beside  the  city  wall.  These  military  ma- 
noeuvres seem  to  be  the  one  absorbing 
pastime,  as  no  games  or  other  manly 
exercises  are  at  all  popular  with  old  or 
young. 

The  maintenance  of  so  large  a standing 
array,  out  of  all  proportion  to  ordinary 
needs,  is  Nepaul’s  greatest  mistake,  and  can 
do  her  nothing  but  harm.  For  Nepaul  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  India  on  the  south, 
and  with  England  as  a sworn  ally,  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  Thibet  on  the  north. 
Were  Nepaul  to  attempt  to  withstand  Eng- 
land, all  her  own  population  added  to  all 
her  troops  could  oppose  no  effectual  re- 
sistance, and  history  has  already  shown 
that  though  she  might  fight  Thibet  alone 
successfully,  yet  Thibet  backed  by  China, 
as  she  would  invariably  be,  is  more  than 
a match  for  of  NepauPs  combined 
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forces.  One  cannot  help  feeling  at  times 
that  England  is  doing  her  best  by  her 
bribes  and  presents  of  vast  stands  of  arms, 
together  with  immense  quantities  of  am- 
munition, to  the  states  on  her  Indian 
frontier,  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  demoralizing  pastime  of 
war,  and  to  keep  up  a ruinous  standing 
army,  behind  which  she  can  screen  her- 
self, and  which  she  can  interpose  as  a 
buffer  against  the  ever-growing  spectre  of 
Russian  aggression. 

The  reigning  boy  King,*  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  eighth  royal  master  of 
the  Goorkha  dynasty  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Nepaul,  reckoning  from 
Sri  Maharaj  Prithwi  Narayana  Sail,  the 
first  of  that  famous  line.  The  name  of 
“ Goorkha”  is  derived  from  that  of  a lit- 
tle town  forty  miles  west  of  the  present 
capital,  Kliatmandu.  There  the  founders 
of  this  dynasty,  a number  of  high-bred, 
high-spirited  Rajpoot  fugitives,  who  had 
escaped  with  their  faithful  followers  from 
the  detested  Mogul  conquerors  of  India, 
obtained  shelter,  and  finding  the  good- 
natured,  peaceful  Newars  quite  incapable 
of  resisting  their  presumptuous  demands, 
readily  possessed  themselves  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  occupied  Khatmandu  (a.d. 
1768).  Their  power  kept  pace  with  their 
increase  of  territory.  The  government, 
like  that  of  all  Oriental  nations,  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  the  throne  passiug  from 
father  to  son,  or  nearest  heir,  whose  will 
is  supreme.  In  the  course  of  constant  dis- 
putes with  independent  states  bordering  its 
territory,  Nepaul  has  often  had  recourse 
to  arms,  resulting,  on  the  whole,  in  more 
gain  than  loss  to  herself;  on  the  other 
hand,  she  has  suffered  internally  from 
plots,  cruel  intrigues,  and  more  cruel  as- 
sassinations, the  chief  instigators  and  ac- 
tors in  which  have  been  members  of  her 
own  royal  family. 

During  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857+  and 

* The  boy  King  has  the  short  name  of  u Maharaj 
Adhiraj  Prithwi  Bir  Bikram  Jung,  Bahadur  Sail 
Saheb  Bahadur  Sutnshere  Jung.” 

+ Nepaul  has  for  generations  proved  an  asylum 
for  many  desperate  characters,  who  escape  from  In- 
dia in  assumed  religious  garbs.  This  was  notably 
the  case  with  many  during  the  Indian  mutiny  in 
1857.  Among  the  fugitives  came  the  Nana  of 
Bithoor,  of  odious  fame,  commonly  known  as  Nana 
Sahib.  After  reaching  the  Terai  forests  he  was 
overtaken  by  a deadlier  foe  than  the  British  bullet, 
the  ghastly  jungle  malaria.  This  information,  given 
by  General  Kadar  Nur  Singh,  NepauTs  most  distin- 
guished officer,  and  afterward  confirmed  by  other 
officials,  accounts  for  the  failure  to  ever  find  trace 
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thing  m • Uavmg'  /olds  ami  pleats  bjher  ner^swiesiws 

wh jch in  number  according  fe  made  good  hr  importation*  or*  coobev 

and  heads  from  India.  With  practi^iliy  no 


which  hotr.etiru^s  require  sixty  -or  eighty.  immufactures,  and  with  mineral  nub  *>tio 
yard#  of  -cloth.  Their  costume  is  in  no  er  internal  resources  undeveloped,  Nepaul 
rtMpecl  European,  though  they  have  the  ' lias  little  to  export  except  limiter  from  1 he 
san/e  weukviv**  for  jewelry  a'*  their  sisters  Tevai  forest.  The  hulk  of  her  yyyejm* 
the  world  fryefv  Thd  rnetrs 'd rest?;  except* . is  derived  from  this  source.  But  yV£re 
ing  the  military  irmfonu,  resemble*  in  Nepaul  to  improve  the  means  of  conn 
general  that  wOrn  by  the  natives  of  mnlh-  .numieatiou  with  India  on  encode  ami 
e:m  India,  Qf  course  tliere  are  a n«mfe  wdll  Tinhet  on  the  other,  she  Ti  oitiU  grejat" 
M the  younger  meh  who  ltafy  heeu  to  ,ly  - sthnhMe  ihfe  trade  which  ha*  been 
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Calcutta  and  tmveljed  fri  Cbhcr  places  jit  carried  on ^heMvecti^  the iwa  cmtiUrte^  in^a 
few  have  even  been  hi  Euglaifd}*  these  fume  primitive:  way  hf  arcs,  ami  ymiW 
dross  like  Eumpeatis.  reap  the  advantage  m her  natural-  post 

The  kdiabitant*  of  Napanl  •iff*  principal-  ?km  as  eonuectitur  link  in  what  bus htmi 
!y  a^ricuh.iirh.^t>i}>d  The  Staple  o»*Ap  ( till s~  from  linn*  immeUmnaV  vli$  most  pmml/o' 
Vat£vU>y  {hem  is  H*r  Owing  to  the  fart  arid  practicable  mute  between  He  n\a  . 
that  the  extent  of  a rah  I < lapd  is  small  Himalayan  countries  north  ami  ilia  far 
as  compared  \nt]i  the  ymytbdr  of  mh:de  south  A railway  plight  1m*  re;ublv  Vmm 
•fa.ht*,  eniMi^h  ri»>  he  ratted  u«  ♦armUbd  through  the  Vuliey  of  the.  .T.rhvjV 

uicel :-h/>ei4.  cftiJ£hiro>tW>ir,  so  tl tut  tlih  dv/!v’/  thhi^a  ami  (iuh^uyk,  or  even  down  thy 
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ANCIENT  SPECIMEN  OP  WOOU-CARViKC. 


valley  of  the  Bagmati,  to  unite  with  Brit-  These  carvings  are  too  often  disfigured, 
ish  railways  already  projected  to  within  however,  by  obscene  representations.  The 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  Nepaul  Valley,  reason  assigned  for  introducing  these  ob- 
But  suck  an  enterprise  cannot  be  thought  jectiouabie  features  is  some  mysterious 
of  at  present  without  causing  a shudder  of  magical  influence  they  are  supposed  to 
horror  to  the  whole  of  Khatmaudu.  exert  in  warding  off  evil.  The  makers 

To  the  stranger  visiting  Nepaul,  among  of  these  carvings,  who  receive  but  three 
the  most  interesting  of  all  objects  are  the  or  four  pence  per  day,  are  rapidly  de- 
elaborate  Nepaniese  carvings,  which  arc  creasing  in  number  from  lack  of  patron- 
executed  principally  in  the  splendid  wood  age,  for  the  public  taste  has  become  so 
of  the  sal-tree,*  from  the  Terai  forest.  Not  degenerated  that  it  craves  for  the  decora- 
only  the  temples  and  palaces,  but  also  pri*  lion  of  buildings  a style  of  painting  winch 
vate  dwellings,  and  often  the  doorways  has  more  the  appearance  of  gaudy  daubs 
of  the  meanest  hovels  even,  are  loaded  than  of  anything  artistic  or  attractive, 
with  ornaxiientation  in  a great  variety  of  All  the  Nepaulese  carvings  are  of  distinct- 
designfc— peacocks  with  outspread  tails,  ly  Hindoo  origin,  and  remind  one  of  the 
griflins,  snakes,  monkeys,  birds,  fruits  and  elaborate  ornamentation  in  the  sacred 
flowers,  scores  of  fantastic  beings,  giants  caves  of  Ell  ora  and  Ajuntah  and  other 
and  pigmies,  gotLs  and  goddesses,  temples,  rock -cat  temples  which  are  fouud  over 
delicate  lattice -work  and  screens— the  India.  At  the  same  time  the  shape  of 
last-mentioned  looking  at  a distance  like  the  buildings,  and  particularly  that  of 
gossamer  lace  that  might  be  marred  by  the  temples,  gives  evidence  of  Buddhistic 
the  slightest  breeze.  or,  more  properly,  Chinese  influence,  for 

* Shorw  rabuttui  r<oxiy,  of  botanists.  the  pagoda  form  has  been  adopted,  with 
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its  Uperifig  core or  centre  passing  through  we  reached  the  top  of  the  celebrated. 

rE$T« These  shrine*,  of;  Swa^i*^.hh^t»atliia< . It  eorh- 
rise  gracefully  .one  above  the  other'  in  .con  - mantis  a fun-  view  of  the  city  two  miles 
tiei^..  the  whole  often  surmount*  away,  the  surrounding  valley,  and  the 
ed  hjr  gjljifed  globe,  or  ending*  ehbirel  i dg  abaw-eapped  motnitu/ii^v  y 

m a Carved  oh. atter*  (umiu^lla)  fringed  At  the  very  entrance-  lo  the  eoUectioa 
\vitVi yf?Viy££  hulls,  :,.TVo  principal  muses  of  shrines  crowded  together  above  ly  an 
can  be  assigned  for  the  building  and  fdes-  1 fm  ihettgy bjra^s  f ji un  d§ri bol t of  the  god  Tu- 
ervatiow  of  suyli  ummdJomdy.  picturesque  dra.  wloch  is  shaped  like  a huge  boui' 
arid  ebjt^rately  orhant&bted  struct  tyres  in  glass,  and  is  laid  across  or 

the  Nepau!  Valleyv  First,  the  encourage  fonii  'Ctiree  feet  m height;,  The  holer  is 
inept  thi$  kind  of  labored  adorn'  plated  over  with  Foye&ri  with 

ment  received  from  ri i 1 classes,  beginning  animals  i.n  basmmlkF  Just  beck  of:  this 
with  the  fripistkik  add  secomUr,  because  rises  of  iho 

of  %\it:  lasting  properties  of  tin:;  sal  wochL  rock  of  the  lull  top.  which  U<  o.»«f.  veto  & 
and  the  nit5£fcy  wit(r'  nduchV.iT,;receivfeii  ami  colossal  Buddhistu*  dome  or  elndfyA  hml 
kept-  t\v$.  odOioes-'  ..criiti^py^  %’t©  it  by  pa-  is  kuiMiioiihtdd  'hy-'  a tapering 
tieot  gon«r:d  km?  of  Nh  wa  r carvers.  When  god©  running  up  for  another  'ttfiy 
we  recollect  tlu^t  of  the  most  eiabo-  This  is  capped  iii  turn  by  a chaffer  (uniy 
rate  design*  were  ehisylled:  out  not  less  brellu),  which.  reflecting  the  snuligWfrom 
titan  6 ye  hundred  years  ago,  and  Ulat  its  gilded  Hides;^  thaLbyik  fe&Ude  to  the 
nothing  so  delk-ate  or  profuse  is  pro-  i- ; 

duced  now,  we  can • -h'y,;;  \ p-igudos  raised  by  pious 

not  but  express  re- 
gret at  the  deem 
deuce  of  such  beau- 
ti  mi  y d eyomtiytf 
work , arid  irberi si 1 
t he  hope  that  sinpo- 
thing  wilt  soon  be 
d one  ih  rescue  this 
fist-ijec^yihg' 

The  m.osi/.  •■sfcrik*’* 
i ng  omamen  tal 

work  that  we  came 
across  cm  one  of  our 
phoiograplpc  ex  - 

eur^idiis  was  some 
Avind o iv - screen s in 
the  ^ide  of  a leiupiy 
perched  upon  a bill 
i rifrist £d  with  r»6*i- 
keys.  We  passed 
over  an  xmevehtv 
payed  walk,  worn 
smooth  b^'  the  f^et 
of  mill knh$  of 
otees,  add  mounted 

a broad  iliglVt  of 
stone  Hk?p$,  gua id 
ed  at  ibb  bottom 
by  two  large:  fctun& 
grift? us  apd  A bu£g 
statue  of  Buddluy 
^rhy  .#£*!?$  ‘ & ttetfimir, 
etee^r. ' as-, ; xri 
ceuded,  uiifth^recky 
ohibg  tbri^; 

hundred  ^ml  lift 
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CREMATION-GROUND  AND  SACKED  SHRINKS  o*'  PAgHfc'IUT! 


parent  order.  Here  was  a spot  where, 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  * ’ abodes  of 
the  gods/’  the  world's  two  greatest  sects, 
forgetting  their  differences,  had  clasped 
hatidSv  where  liindooism  and  Buddhism 
had  bound  together  in  one  volume  their 
Sanscrit  shastrus*  and  the  writings  of  Con 
fueius,  and  where  the  Mongolian  from  Pe- 
kin and  the  Malabari  from  Rameshwaram 
bent  the  knee  side  by  side  in  the  same  sa- 
e red  preci  r i o ts  , co  1 1 sec  ra  t ed  al  i ke  to  B udd  h a 
and  Siva.  On  the  other  hand,  the  '"shades 
of  the  ancestors,*'  assuming  the  forms  of 
monkeys,  disported  themselves  and  made 
light  of  these  hallowed  scenes,  deliling 
even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  taunting  the 
most  devout  with  winks, smirks, and  Hend- 

• For  generations  the  capital  of  Nepnul  lms  been 
the  favor!  10  residence  of  Stulus,  Upuilyus,  Gums,  and 
La aiiis— and  pFeiichei'R  of  the  Hindoo  and 
huddihst  faith.  the  pUtve  became  it  regu- 

lar depository  for  nnmerous  religious  manuscripts 
Hud  tdstorieal  records.  Mr.  Brian  Houghton  Hodg 
son  and  other  scholars  have  accomplished  an  im- 
portant work  in  unearthing,  collecting,  and  tnms- 
htting  many  of  these  .old  Sanscrit  ami  other  ancient 
nmiiuAcripift.  An  in  teres  ting  and  ratulngued  codec* 
lUm  is*  that  of  I)iy  Oaiiict  Wright  (hue  Xep.iul  He  si 
deucy  siirgvon),  at  flic  Cambridge  University  library, 
Kturhnnl. 


ish  grimaces,  luen,  as  if  it  was  all  a 
good  joke,  they  would  add  injury  to  insult 
by  daring  on  the  sly  to  snatch  with  their 
sacrilegious  paws  the  votive  offerings  out 
of  the  very  hands  of  the  sin-stricken  peni- 
tents, would  impudently  retire  with  their 
boot \%  and  sit  down  to  eat  it  at  their  lei- 
sure, perched  up  beside  the  nostrils  of  the 
gods  themselves,  and  wiping  their  whis- 
kers on  the  divine  heaths ! W hat  was  most 
surprising,  no  one  seemed  to  take  notice 
of  them  or  resent  their  conduct,  and  great 
was  the  'astonishment  manifested  by  the 
monkeys  when  we  went  at  them  for  try- 
ing to  upset  our  camera,  and  especially 
when  auoid  red-faced  one,  who  must  have 
once  been  a thorough  scoundrel  of  a Hin- 
doo, thought  of  appropriating  our  camera 
cloth  I 

Very  different  from  Swayambhuuatha 
stands  at  the  base  of  a high  mountain  the 
neigh  boring  shrine  of  Balaji  -purely  Hin- 
doo— where  the  god  Siva,  or  the  Destroyer, 
lies  upon  the. petals  of  an  open  lotus  flow- 
er, with  the  venomous  cobra  di  eapello  en- 
twined around  his  colossal  body  from  head 
to  foot.  The  whole  is  carved  out  of  rock, 
and  is  placed,  as  though  11  Dating,  in  a 

~T'. * - > ^UflX-'rkT; J ' ;?•; 
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tank  of  water.  This  ami  other  larger  wending  titer  way  from  tim 
Uub,  'ad  jt»!h(fig  a re  full  n.ir  tone  h>h  titles  of  India -.a- , prorevtem  of  v vary  | 
Luxuriantly  shady  trees  smrromid  and  gib  ms, . iiutobenii;^  as  -many  a a iv'enty- 
areh  above  them,  making  a tUting  bower  five  thousand.  'WUhoo!  Uniting  for  any 
jfae  tite There  wew  many  de  vote^  special  joi^^  but  only 

in  ibis/  seehured  spot,  most  of  I bent  wo-  fur  the  brut  of  full'  moon  they  have,  a- dip. 
rm  u W*  fa  n ml  them  makmii' tetehngs  in  f he  ^auenfyio^  Hither  uw 

*yf:  riee?  iuiA  i n eonrrt^tihw  with  the  dtei  a , atid  laid 

their  morning  devmWis;  They  shouted  where  their  feet  will  be  washed:  by  the 
their  prayery  jn  low  monotones,  fhvfa  -saered ' si.re^uj  \h  ie  -mre  for  ilo.ir  vn’i> 
yAiee»  teteuteV  Wiih  ihfc  sonm)  ol  the  a safe  and  rapid ^ iato  thtr 

waiter  How in#  *jind  of  many  of  bliss.  This  ecrmiony  the  body 

curved  stone  spbnts.  /Isometmieg  £veit  while  the  fluttering  -?»i 

V\\*  svere  meclifating  over  the  pieHe  it  hr  stated  to  wing  its  ]«,ng  i* 

of  tins  scons  >vjien  a Uvnibling  matte,  over  to  ib£  lifting*,  of  ti  e inncral 
devotee  came  up  and  pointed  out  .to  us  pile.  If  ere  also,  we  were  told,  was  a Spot 
reddish  spots  on  the  largo  stone  slate  sue  w here  the  h»*lorn  widow  uyte  to  enumbr 
mliiiding  Die  Balhji  tanks -Ifiood  stains,  stake  hr  casting  heytef  upon  the  bom- 
va  Ihoutdiv,  finoi  m*ehl  siute  lives  of  aid-  iiig  }>yrr  of  .her  dead  husbaiidL: 

jikte  TW'd^vlteev  us  We  had  #vr  teem  at  Kha^te^0  te 

that  no  swvi iritis  Wfrte  i lteve;  ^ v&M 1 ehmo 

bf  blted  that  General  Knnoc^k*<  ji 
which  hati  mate/  denvn  twin  heaven  in  Imrajulg&f te 
life  last . ^.eiefc'K- , He  added,  with 

bated  vbreKth.  that  this  wa*  a.  very  bad  tW  aft  w hte . hunt,  w*  c 
omeii;;.;it  'ptjrto'ffdefr  an  early;  '^ijftori!li:fc^  :;ij[-Hjci  after  pas&mg  •afrv.feral 
-ttaftk m had  te  ppeued 'teiorr  t u Ncpaulhfe-  loaded  >iru^.ke^;.2<wd  dwtti  H;v;dS^  wete 
tor^  after  i\m same  rH.ute;*liud  teen  given. 

We  smiled  atr^eddhihll)^  lunged  »way 
f torti  'Uu^  Hiipc^stitiuns'  internet,  a rut  «lte 
m t ssed 'rjeUrar fc. • f rt>m '*#»$'  I'bou gli tMt  lit- 
tte  dreaTni.rii^  of  i^hdt  We  ware  su  soon  (o 
exfievienee;  y -f  :’  V . 

ThCs  ttest  <>l  all  N>)iau  1 :s  ^hriOe^ 

is  Holy  Fa^hijpati  - }50>^ly 
mite  to  the  etst  M ft 

is  ermvdeil  thick  yvith  temptesy aud  with 
ballung  and  j rnit)g  gloats  Vdescen ts  to 

the.  riy «r j . ’Xtst  rows  of  sttnte  stef »s  lead' 
in^r  down  to  the  $$$$>*!  uvate^  *jif  tfie 
BagTXiati  are  oorer^l  w d-i  teWy  ttvoruitiS', 
bathers  and  devoot  w or^j  ipinyrs,  wki>;fd# 
the  Him  and  mumble  over  fcii^i ffyltyttikrH 
tkmikr*i&  Here  every  Febrwrj : cojiu> 


^biit'  vWy  v* 

dig i^lVuputV.tet-ia)^$f/&’<i  ty  ;fl;y-in».Huuc4  fy?  n«t$* 

; '-tl  14-^ ! ^ :tlt^: te  tehtf 

£>»,♦*>*  iu\\\ t'ir\  ,0‘»i  -Pi  'it*  Uiit  ),u*i  «»*n  >‘o  Ov,« t U>ri 

iHfrl  .,n  H-v  Hav/n>^  ' lit  r • 

tei nit  tlig 

xmttwjt' ■;^;ete  Muilcf .;m*%v''  *■■  T^te  i^i'av^i:' 

v Hit  0»v  r ui - Oh  fill  .<  !-.:i  ,:ui  /•• 

dote  -it  v fm)n  dc-ir  h»h*Hi»i»Vo. 

tt^v  Wnri*  ft)  ini  h it  i |y<i  itey  v. 

4iH*t  nj  iiaUc  f Uo  hte  wf»nf^tv  licifto- 
Ui\ly  llhy>  diiyA ; 

l»0'iM'iruft  c,WHniitiuri..t  Ur-  nt\^ht  hio  ,- o^m*. 

cte>  y «‘;-v?.,‘*:-X?5g:.v;  '.-vv  - v; 
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from  all  4c<si<trfts  he  was 
not at  all  equal  in  abilities, 
or  liberal  ideas  to  hiV  bix> 
Un  i'  and  predeeesscna  the 
Into  :$\?  3 brig  Bahadur; 
Our  call 


growing 

formal  the  longer  it  avas 
e^teiide<l  heypthiaU  reg- 
u Union  inriit#,  proved 
most  iU.tei^ting,  Rented 
M vi*  \Vere  until  lo  thk 
Muh arajiib ; we.  \x i$i\e&  to 
eon'  erse whh  him  difeUi 
and  for  tkis  purpose 
we >duwUl  ha^v  had  .-T&f 
f/u  Mr  loti  t $ Uw  dustm » t e 
i&ngiuige  ##  onr  medium 
of  i‘r*rnmmu\'oiion  : but 
tke  iHvp)«^'y  of  tlie  Maka 
yytjhk,  £fcwml  Khudgo 
Bkaivi  * Shelve  Jimg.Vwjio 
had  keen  educated  mile- 
yktiiic  College.  Calcutta, 
wished  to  air  hisCKUg' 
tfeli;  and  msisted  oil  our 
uddresbnjg  otir  remarks 
through  him  to  his  nnekC 
The  latter;  however,  gei: 
ting"  warmed  up  with  ilm 

ronversat  ion  ; dispensed 
with  kift  interjn^ter,  ^iid 
plied  »is  directly  With  all 
sorts  of  questions  about 
England  and  America* 
the  latent  i nye i i ildiis,  an  <1 
the  Wesson 

to  Nepauh  A t lehgi k w* 

started  ti>  tak^Our  leave, 
and  asked  |>^rud^ idu  to 
v i $t  i in  t he  edy  v nnd  cdtt 
on  any  of  W subjects, 
Our  mjt^bswcce 

tiiein  a*  if  U>dv^lay  inir  de‘ 
part  ore,  the  Mahamjah 
shody  il  iis  uk  nit  tkk  pak 
ace-iUmlii  Half  y KMmgm  m( 
nur.f  a w*  wetf steams:  by  ii’gr;  >»s  av.i  tit 

iln*  regular'  t<>Jcours  (d  Onrutn I courtesy  \n 
.itonn.od.inn  exiling.'  They  were  * }>hu 
?sU|iarce,  * or*  hits  of  done  ’up 

in  a $pi  ev  leaf,  w i if  film'  i%  t lie  wfab'i  e do  v e red 
vfg*di>i  1 . uml  rWidy  iV>r  paifHjg  into 
flrg  itfooth.  W *y  were  sped * fc j r (iwiUi  yo%v* 

' v i.f * i -,  our  lnMuU;er<:lnHV  oi-outed  ivjtij  ill  I 
of  suiidal- vviKub  and  v*  c gi^eipuslv 

;»i  v n.e.j  n>  • •;<»!  ag;.un  > Li  trie  but  we  think 

as  w>  parsed  dvi V of  t kg  'V  hut  an 

awThl  calamity  a^itbil  TWfv-^y6ii  host 


GKNFRAL  nFSmM&V  JvltfUU , *I1!£  ASSASSIN ATKD  rKhMi.-5UMS1^t(. 


Ushered  into  the  Jiavdienre  halh  jt.  was  a 
iong  room,  fitted  irp'  with  nutaWrsy  vhan^ 
d**l,ier5v  atul  En  g l ixh  iuyiiilxxte'  gene  nil]  Cv 
The  Maharajah  was  sf*au*d  on  a ehatr  hi 
Urn  ceni  ny  iif  a 5»e ouci ndC  cr/m posed  of  a 
>.U\SA-1)  -d  kb*  most  liist.mguished  ofiietu-:,. 
the  niajMrity  of  whom  'av\v  in  tni^itary 
u ii i f t> vth ‘ ;dn d a ll  iwplvij d eut  it i -tlr eir  je  \v - 
el  led  of  tire  l*'  •'  'A;  ; ' - . ..  ,’  : x V,  * - 

The  MahfJtjntkh/  looked  like  a innxi  of 

si'vty  vviU'i.  .iv-’iiii'U  wi\\  of  io-  OV-  U j Je 

had  shiWp  eVes  a u d a it!  rwi  ] ip,  hvh  t o j udge 
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refugees,  who, 
with  their  fol- 
lowers, took  up 
a good  portion 
of  the  doctor’s 
house,  confirmed 
the  report  that 
the  Maharajah 
hud  been  assas- 
sinated in  his 
own  palace  by 
General  Khud- 
go  Sham  Store 
Jung,  the  neph- 
ew already  re- 
ferred to  as  our 
over- zealous  in- 
terpreter at  the 
palace.  They 
reported  other 
violent  deaths 
among  them 
those  of  General 
Yadha  Pratap 
Jung  and  his  fa- 
ther, the  latter 
acting  as  chief 
of  the  Nepaulese 
artny.  Thus  in 
a few  words  is 
portrayed  what 
has  again  and 
again  been  re- 
pea  ted  in  the 
course  of  Ne* 
paul's  history. 

It  was  days  be- 
fore the  political 
atmosphere  in 
Nepaul  became 
cleared.  The  par- 
ty in  the  ascendant  at  the  palace  appoint- 
ed General  Bhir  Sham  Shere  Jung,  own 
brother  of  the  assassin,  as  the  new  Maha- 
rajah, to  take  li  is  turn  at  Nepauls  political 
wheel  of  fortune,  while  all  the  principal 
refugees  at  the  Residency  were  safely  de- 
ported. through  the  intervention  of  Brit- 
ish influence,  out  of  Nepaul  territory  into 
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MR.  LESTER  WALLACE  in  his  remi- 
niscences speaks  of  Thackeray,  whom 
he  knew  in  New  York,  and  recalls  with 
admiration  his  simple  and  hearty  ways. 
Wallack  says  that  as  he  returned  from 
acting  at  his  father's  theatre,  then  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  way  and  Broome  Street, 
to  his  lodgings  in  Houston  Street,  he  used 
to  pass  Thackeray’s  quarters,  who  was  liv- 
ing with  the  late  William  D.  Robinson  in 
Houston  Street,  and  if  he  saw  a light  in 
the  window  he  went  in,  and  the  gentlemen 
finished  the  night  together.  He  says  that 
Thackeray  had  a boy's  enjoyment  of  the 
stories  that  the  late -comer  told,  and 
although  the  guest  does  not  say  it,  the 
reader  easily  imagines  that  had  he  been 
in  Thackeray's  place  he  would  have  shared 
Thackeray's  pleasure  in  the  gayeties  of 
his  guest.  Thackeray  had  the  tastes  of 
the  town,  and  Charles  Marlowe  and  My 
Awful  Dad  were  sure  to  bring  their  own 
welcome. 

Wallack  also  alludes  to  a dinner  which 
Thackeray  gave  at  the  old  Delmonico’s,  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers 
Street,  at  the  end  of  his  first  visit  to  this 
country.  He  had  been  most  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  he  had  given  universal  delight 
by  his  lectures  upon  the  English  Humor- 
ists. The  charm  of  these  lectures  is  ev- 
ident in  the  reading,  but  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  them  is  quite  indescribable. 
They  were  delivered  in  Dr.  Chapin's  old 
church,  upon  the  east  side  of  Broadway 
just  below  Prince  Street,  to  an  exceeding- 
ly intelligent  and  sympathetic  audience, 
who  knew  their  enjoyment  to  be  the 
highest  kind  of  literary  pleasure.  The 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  men  whom 
he  described,  the  sweet  and  sinewy  sim- 
plicity of  his  English,  of  which  he  was  a 
twin  master  with  Hawthorne,  the  constant 
play  of  his  kindly  humor,  and  manly  pa- 
thos and  sympathy,  with  his  rich  voice 
and  massive,  magnetic  presence,  his  melo- 
dious and  refined  inflection  in  speaking, 
and  his  quiet,  easy,  colloquial  manner, 
thrusting  thumbs  and  forefingers  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets — all  these,  pleasing  to 
the  mind  and  sense,  made  him  the  plea- 
santest of  lecturers,  and  still  enchant  the 
memory  of  those 

“happy  evenings  all  too  swiftly  sped.1’ 


Just  before 


iledupon  his  return  to 
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England  he  gave  the  dinner  at  Delmonico's 
of  which  Wallack  speaks,  to  repay  many 
civilities,  and  assembled  a miscellaneous 
party  of  twenty  or  thirty  guests.  They 
were  men  of  various  distinction,  “every- 
body being  somebody,”  as  one  of  the  guests 
remarked  while  he  glanced  around  the 
table.  Thackeray  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
when  the  cigars  were  lighted  he  said  that 
there  should  be  no  speech -making,  but 
that  everybody,  according  to  the  old  rule 
of  festivity,  should  sing  a song  or  tell  a 
story.  Lester  Wallack's  father,  James 
Wallack,  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  with 
a kind  of  shyness,  which  was  unexpected 
but  very  agreeable  in  a veteran  actor,  he 
pleaded  earnestly  that  he  could  not  sing 
and  knew  no  story.  But  with  friendly 
persistence,  which  yet  was  not  immoderate, 
Thackeray  declared  that  no  excuse  could 
be  allowed,  because  it  would  be  a manifest 
injustice  to  every  other  modest  man  at 
table,  and  put  a summary  end  to  the  hi- 
larity. It  was  to  be  a general  sacrifice, 
a round-table  of  magnanimity.  “Now, 
Wallack,”  he  continued,  “we  all  know 
you  to  be  a truthful  man.  You  can,  of 
course,  since  you  say  so,  neither  sing  a 
song  nor  tell  a story.  But  I tell  you  what 
you  can  do,  and  what  every  soul  at  this 
table  knows  you  can  do  better  than  any 
living  man — you  can  give  us  the  great 
scene  from  the  Rent  Day.” 

There  was  a burst  of  enthusiastic  agree- 
ment, and  old  Wallack,  smiling  and  yield- 
ing, still  sitting  at  the  table  in  his  even- 
ing dress,  proceeded  in  a most  effective 
and  touching  recitation  from  one  of  his 
most  famous  parts.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  from  the  moment  he  began  how 
completely  independent  of  all  accessories 
the  accomplished  actor  was,  and  how 
perfectly  he  filled  the  part  as  if  he  had 
been  in  full  action  upon  the  stage.  It 
is  only  this  effect  that  the  Easy  Chair 
recalls,  but  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten. 

• No  enjoyment  of  it  was  greater  and  no 
applause  sincerer  than  those  of  Thackeray, 
who  presently  sang  his  “Little  Billee” 
with  infinite  gusto.  The  song  and  story 
went  round,  as  Lester  Wallack  records, 
but  the  by-play  of  the  dinner,  which  is 
often  the  best  part  of  such  a banquet,  was 
different  for  each  of  the  guests.  The 
Easy  Chair  recalls  one  incident  which 
was  a striking  illustration  qf(,the  master- 
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and  not  a triumph  of  the  will;  and  it  is  like  unto  it,  for  it  is  that  at  the  late  mu- 
not  less  the  merit  of  Cecilia  that  the  hap-  nicipal  election,  in  the  very  shadow  of 
piness  she  diffuses  is  as  involuntary  as  the  Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  pivotal  doctrine 
fragrance  of  the  sweet-brier.  of  the  Revolution  was  proclaimed,  and 

What  is  done  without  effort  seems  not  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  it  was  defended  in 
to  have  been  taught,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  arms,  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  vote 
fancy  Cecilia  drudging  at  exercises  and  for  the  School  Board  was  cast  by  women, 
laboring  at  scales.  Canaries,  indeed,  are  The  spectacle  of  women  in  public  life, 
trained  to  sing,  and  even  young  birds  to  of  course,  was  not  unknown  in  the 
fly.  But  the  training  is  but  showing  mother  country,  where  the  traditions 
them  how  to  give  themselves  free  play,  of  Elizabeth  are  still  part  of  the  glory 
To  express  entire  facility  we  say  that  an  of  England,  and  the  reign  of  Anne 
act  is  done  as  naturally  as  a bird  sings,  is  still  described  as  the  Augustan  age. 
Not  less  naturally  does  Cecilia  play.  You  The  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
listen,  and  the  song  which  you  knew  Henry  VII. t was  a justice  of  the  peace, 
seems  to  sing  itself,  but  enveloped  with  a The  Countess  of  Pembroke  was  heredi- 
richness  and  fulness  of  flowing  accompa-  tary  sheriff  of  Westmoreland.  Henry 
niment  which  is  like  the  harping  of  aerial  VIII.  made  Lady  Ann  Berkeley  a com- 
choirs.  Then  with  others  she  plays  the  missioner  of  inquiry  under  the  great  seal, 
great  music,  concerted  Bach  or  Beetho-  and  there  Were  old  English  writers  who 
ven,  Chopin,  Schumann,  or  Wagner,  held  that  women  might  hold  almost  any 
Weber  or  Mendelssohn;  now  an  old  ga-  of  the  great  offices  of  England.  In  New 
votte,  now  a quaint  fantasia,  and  why  not  Jersey,  under  the  constitution  of  1776, 
a toccata  of  Galuppi  Baldassero?  It  is  “all  persons  professing  a belief  in  the 
more  than  a hint  or  a reminiscence,  al-  faith  of  any  Protestant  sect,  demeaning 
though  it  is  not  an  orchestra.  But  when  themselves  peaceably,  were  capable  of 
those  fingers  kindred  with  Cecilia’s  sweep  being  elected  to  office  and  enjoying  equal 
the  keys  together,  the  listener  wonders  privileges  and  immunities  with  others.” 
whether  the  hearer  of  the  orchestra  has  It  recognized  the  voting  of  women  by 
caught  from  it  the  subtle  and  exquisite  specifically  speaking  of  “his  or  her  bal- 
significance  of  the  strain  which  has  pour-  lot.”  But  in  1807  they  were  deprived  of 
ed  from  those  enchanted  pianos.  the  right.  In  Canada,  nearly  fifty  years 

The  piano  is  called  an  inadequate  in-  ago,  they  were  sternly  forbidden  to  vote, 
strument.  Perhaps  it  is,  until  you  hear  But  a very  few  years  later,  for  a sectarian 
Cecilia  play.  Then  by  some  secret  sym-  purpose,  they  were  allowed  to  vote  at 
pathy  you  find  yourself  murmuring,  school  meetings. 

“Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  In  all  such  instances,  however,  there  is 

sangest,  mild,  child-like,  pastoral  M ; no  evidence  of  a serious  purpose  to  enfran- 

a flute’s  breathing  less  divinely  whisper-  chise  women  as  a constituent  part  of  the 
ing  than  thy  Arcadian  melodies  when,  in  voting  force  of  the  community,  and  al- 
tones  worthy  of  Arden,  thou  didst  .chant  though  in  New  Jersey  a constitution 
that  song  sung  by  Amiens  to  the  banished  adopted  in  the  year  of  the  Declaration 
Duke,  which  proclaims  the  winter  wind  felt  compelled  to  face  the  logic  of  the 
more  lenient  than  for  a man  to  be  un-  situation,  and  enfranchise  all  Protestant 

grateful!”  inhabitants  upon  equal  conditions,  a few 

years  later  the  incongruity  of  the  grant 
There  are  two  significant  facts  in  this  with  public  sentiment  and  with  the  gen- 
centennial  year  of  the  government  which  eral  theory  of  the  State  led  to  its  revoca- 
no  sagacity  of  the  fathers  could  have  fore-  tion.  For  about  forty  years  the  agitation 
seen,  and  which,  indeed,  no  political  view  for  the  adoption  in  every  State  of  the  New 
of  a century  ago  seriously  entertained  in  Jersey  suffrage  provisions  of  1776  has  been 
the  forecast  of  American  development,  steadily  prosecuted,  and  the  question  may 
The  first  is  that  women  have  the  privi-  be  truly  said  to  have  passed  the  stage  of 
lege  of  voting  on  school  questions  in  four-  mere  ridicule.  Meanwhile  the  changes 
teen  States  and  four  Territories,  that  in  of  the  laws  of  property  in  the  case  of  wo- 
one  State  (Kansas)  they  can  vote  at  mu-  men  have  marked  the  gradual  disappear- 
nicipal  elections,  and  in  one  Territory  ance  of  the  old  theory  that  men  and  wo- 
(Wyoming)  they  enjoy  complete  political  men  are  one — namely,  men;  and  the  ad- 
cquality  with  men.  The  second  fact  is  mission  of  women  to  a vote  upon  school 
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questions  is  really  the  overthrow  of  the 
last  barrier. 

If,  as  lately  in  Boston,  a woman  may 
properly  and  peacefully,  without  insult 
or  abatement  of  her  modest  womanly 
dignity,  and  without  the  least  harm  to 
her  “ sphere,”  go  to  the  polls  and  drop 
a ballot  for  a member  of  a school  com- 
mittee in  one  box,  it  is  only  Harlequin 
who  argues  that  she  cannot  with  the  same 
propriety  drop  a ballot  in  the  next  box 
for  Mayor.  In  Vermont,  indeed,  the 
lords  of  creation  are  to  be  brought  to 
book  in  an  unexpected  way.  A petition 
is  in  circulation  humbly  asking  the  legis- 
lative sons  of  Revolutionary  sires  that 
the  property  of  citizens  who  are  deprived 
of  representation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
taxation.  Those  sons  will  not  retort  that 
women  are  already  virtually  represented, 
because  they  know  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  our  polity  as  virtual  representa- 
tion. A widow  who  pays  taxes  upon  a 
property  of  a million*  dollars  is  not  vir- 
tually represented  by  the  man  whom  she 
pays  to  drive  her  carriage. 

Yet  argument  however  admirable,  and 
logic  however  conclusive,  do  not  avail 
with  the  English-speaking  race  like  actual 
experiment.  Its  wisdom  in  declining  to 
mould  its  political  policy  by  consistent  and 
excellent  theories,  its  custom  of  repairing 
the  old  house  instead  of  razing  it  and  re- 
building from  the  foundation,  are  con- 
stantly justified  by  experience.  Our  own 
experience,  also,  as  a people  of  that  race, 
amply  confirms  this  disposition.  A hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  our  constitutional 
epoch  was  beginning,  and  the  new  scheme 
was  the  topic  of  universal  discussion,  the 
inaccuracy  and  illusions  of  political  fore- 
cast were  signally  illustrated.  The  course 
and  consequences  of  the  new  government 
which  were  predicted  were  precisely  those 
which  have  not  occurred.  Imperfections 
in  the  constitutional  system  have  been  re- 
vealed, but  they  are  not  those  that  were 
anticipated,  and  the  least  satisfactory  parts 
of  the  plan  are  those  which  were  most 
warmly  commended.  Mr.  Madison  points 
out  in  the  Federalist  all  the  objections 
that  wez-e  offered  to  the  constitution  when 
it  was  submitted  to  the  States,  and  they 
were  aimed  at  almost  every  provision  ex- 
cept the  one  which  failed  altogether  in 
practice — the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. All  the  shrewd  prescience  failed 
to  discover  its  impracticability  or  to  touch 
the  unsound  spot 
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Such  facts  are  the  justification  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  English-speaking  race 
to  trust  in  political  exploration  to  any  light 
but  that  of  experience.  The  argument  for 
granting  representation  to  women  when 
it  was  decided  to  tax  them  was  irrefuta- 
ble. The  counter  allegations  were  mere 
spectres  of  sentimentality.  But,  neverthe- 
less, the  grant  was  resisted  as  a rash  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Greeley  said  that  the  laws 
affecting  the  property  of  women  which 
were  passed  in  New  York  in  1860  had 
probably  saved  five  thousand  women  from 
starvation.  That  was  a palpable  benefit. 
But  he  would  not  agree  that,  as  a logical 
consequence,  the  women  should  be  en- 
franchised. That  was  another  question 
altogether,  upon  which  shone  no  light  of 
experiment.  This  has  been  the  feeling 
about  the  general  suffrage.  But  the  dem- 
onstration at  the  Boston  election  of  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  feasibility  of  the 
equal  mingling  of  men  and  womenatthe 
polls,  not  only  without  confusion  or  dis- 
agreeableness,  but  with  entire  propriety, 
and  without  the  least  settling  of  the  foun- 
dations of  society,  which  has  been  the 
gloomy  apprehension  of  many  worthy 
prophets  who  happen  to  have  been  peer- 
ing into  a dark  closet  instead  of  the  outer 
air — has  done  more  probably  to  hasten 
generally  the  practical  re-enactment  of  the 
New  Jersey  constitution  of  1776,  enfran- 
chising all  persons  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, excepting  the  religious  condition, 
than  the  eloquence  of  many  conventions 
and  the  logic  of  unanswerable  treatises. 

This  centenary  of  the  constitution  will 
be  marked  by  three  notable  events:  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  already  accom- 
plished beyond  the  prevision  and  confi- 
dence of  the  older  century  ; the  opening 
to  women  of  the  ancient  schools  of  learn- 
ing, not  quite  upon  equal  terms  with  men, 
but  upon  certain  conditions  whose  per- 
formance will  wisely  depend  upon  expe- 
rience; and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bryce  s 
The  American  Commonwealth , a com- 
prehensive and  philosophical  survey  of 
the  political  development  of  the  country 
during  the  century  of  its  constitutional 
existence.  The  first  two  must  be  counted 
among  the  most  interesting  signs  of  the 
opening  century,  and  the  last,  like  De 
Tocqueville’s  Democracy  in  America , as 
one  of  the  great  treatises  which  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  Republic  is  certain 
to  evoke  from  the  most  competent  political 
students  and  observers. 
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MR.  WALT  WHITMAN  calls  his  latest 
book  November  Boughs,  and  in  more 
ways  than  one  it  testifies  and  it  appeals  be- 
yond the  letter  to  the  reader's  interest.  For 
the  poet  the  long  fight  is  over;  he  rests 
his  cause  with  what  he  has  done;  and  we 
think  no  one  now  would  like  to  consider 
the  result  without  respect,  without  defer- 
ence, even  if  one  cannot  approach  it  with 
entire  submission.  It  is  time,  certainly, 
while  such  a poet  is  still  with  us,  to  own 
that  his  literary  intention  was  as  gener- 
ous as  his  spirit  was  bold,  and  that  if  he 
has  not  accomplished  all  he  intended,  he 
has  been  a force  that  is  by  no  means 
spent.  Apart  from  the  social  import  of 
his  first  book  (“  without  yielding  an  inch, 
the  working-man  and  working- woman 
were  to  be  in  my  pages  from  first  to  last”)* 
he  aimed  in  it  at  the  emancipation  of  po- 
etry from  what  he  felt  to  be  the  trammels 
of  rhyme  and  metre.  He  did  not  achieve 
this;  but  he  produced  a new  kind  in  lit- 
erature, which  we  may  or  may  not  allow 
to  be  poetry,  but  which  we  cannot  deny 
is  something  eloquent,  suggestive,  mov- 
ing, with  a lawless,  formless  beauty  of 
its  own.  He  dealt  literary  conventional- 
ity one  of  those  blows  which  eventually 
show  as  internal  injuries,  whatever  the 
immediate  effect  seems  to  be.  He  made 
it  possible  for  poetry  hereafter  to  be  more 
direct  and  natural  than  hitherto;  the 
hearing  which  he  has  braved  nearly  half 
a century  of  contumely  and  mockery  to 
win  would  now  be  granted  on  very  dif- 
ferent terms  to  a man  of  his  greatness. 
This  is  always  the  way;  and  it  is  always 
the  way  that  the  reformer  (perhaps  in 
helpless  confession  of  the  weakness  he 
shares  with  all  humankind)  champions 
some  error  which  seems  as  dear  to  him  as 
the  truth  he  was  born  to  proclaim.  Walt 
Whitman  was  not  the  first  to  observe  that 
we  are  all  naked  under  our  clothes,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  first, 
to  preach  a gospel  of  nudity;  not  as  one 
of  his  Quaker  ancestry  might  have  done 
for  a witness  against  the  spiritual  naked- 
ness of  his  hearers,  but  in  celebration  of 
the  five  senses  and  their  equal  origin  with 
the  three  virtues  of  which  the  greatest  is 
charity.  His  offence,  if  rank,  is  quanti- 
tatively small ; a few  lines  at  most;  and  it 
is  one  which  the  judicious  pencil  of  the 
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editor  will  some  day  remove  for  him, 
though  for  the  present  he  “ takes  occasion 
to  confirm  those  lines  with  the  settled 
convictions  and  deliberate  renewals  of 
thirty  years.”  We  hope  for  that  day, 
not  only  because  it  will  give  to  all  a kind 
in  poetry  which  none  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore, and  which  his  cherished  lines  bar  to 
most  of  those  who  read  most  in  our  time 
and  country,  but  because  we  think  the 
five  senses  do  not  need  any  celebration. 

In  that  duality  which  every  thoughtful 
person  must  have  noticed  composes  him, 
we  believe  the  universal  experience  is 
that  the  beast  half  from  first  to  last  is 
fully  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  But  it  is 
a vast  subject,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  “it 
does  not  stand  by  itself ; the  vitality  of  it 
is  altogether  in  its  relations,  bearings,  sig- 
nificance.” In  the  mean  while  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  these  November 
Boughs  are  as  innocent  as  so  many  sprays 
of  apple  blossom,  and  that  he  may  take 
the  book  home  without  misgiving. 

We  think  he  will  find  in  reading  it 
that  the  prose  passages  are,  some  of 
them,  more  poetic  than  the  most  poetic  of 
the  rhythmical  passages.  “Some  War 
Memoranda,”  and  “The  Last  of  the  War 
Cases” — notes  made  twenty-five  years  ago 
— are  alive  with  a simple  pathos  and  in- 
stinct with  a love  of  truth  which  recall 
the  best  new  Russian  work,  and  which 
make  the  poet's  psalms  seem  vague  and 
thin  as  wandering  smoke  in  comparison. 

Yet  these  have  the  beauty  of  undulant, 
sinuous,  desultory  smoke  forms,  and  they 
sometimes  take  the  light  with  a response 
of  such  color  as  dwells  in  autumn  sun- 
sets. The  book  is  well  named  November 
Boughs:  it  is  meditative  and  reminiscent, 
with  a sober  fragrance  in  it  like  the  scent 
of  fallen  leaves  in  woods  where  the  leaves 
that  still  linger  overhead, 

“ Or  few,  or  none,  do  shake  against  the  cold — 

Bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.” 

It  is  the  hymn  of  the  runner  resting 
after  the  race,  and  much  the  same  as  he 
chants  always,  whether  the  race  has  been 
lost  or  won. 

II. 

“To  get  the  final  lilt  of  songs; 

To  penetrate  the  inmost  lore  of  poets ; to  know 
the  mighty  ones — 

Job,  Homer,  J&schylua,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Ten- 
nyson, Emerson ; 
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To  diagnose  the  shifting,  delicate  tints  of  love 
and  pride  and  doubt;  to  truly  understand, 
To  encompass  these,  the  last  keen  faculty  and 
entrance  price, 

Old  age,  and  what  it  brings  from  all  its  past 
experiences” — 


this  is  now  the  “good  gray  poet’s”  aspira- 
tion, and  he  throws  it  “ out  at  the  object,” 
as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  with  the  syntac- 
tical incompleteness  of  a sigh.  It  is  the 
mood  and  the  manner  of  several  other 
lyrical  passages  in  the  book,  and  is  more 
important  only  because  it  bears  incident- 
ally upon  the  question  lately  asked  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  “Has  America  pro- 
duced a poet  ?”  Mr.  Gosse  says  he  asks  it 
rather  in  compliance  with  an  editorial 
wish  than  from  his  own  impulse,  and  cer- 
tainly he  asks  it  with  all  the  grace  and 
gentleness  inseparable  from  his  literature. 
In  answering  it  negatively  he  confines 
himself  to  poets  no  longer  alive,  and  so  no 
longer  susceptible  to  hurts  of  pride  or 
vanity.  At  the  same  time  he  intimates 
that  if  it  were  a question  of  living  poets  it 
could  not  be  a question  at  all ; or,  if  he 
does  not  intimate  this,  he  leaves  the  living 
poets  to  infer  it  from  the  kindness  of  the 
terms  he  uses  toward  them.  He  names 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  as 
the  British  worthiest ; and  he  asks,  “ What 
dead  American  is  worthy  to  join  the  twelve, 
and  make  an  Anglo  - Saxon’s  baker’s 
dozen  ?”  He  thinks  none,  and  he  gives 
his  reasons:  perfectly  good  reasons  for 
those  who  are  already  of  his  opinion; 
charming  reasons  for  all;  courteous  rea- 
sons, respectful,  even  reverential  reasons, 
but  carrying  conviction  to  no  contrary 
mind.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things; 
for  as  no  one  can  say  what  poetry  is,  so  no 
one  can  say  who  is  a poet.  One  may  quite 
easily  defy  Mr.  Gosse  to  say  what  touch 
in  all  Dryden  thrills  and  lifts  like  many 
touches  in  Emerson.  One  may  challenge 
him  to  prove  the  art  of  Pope  finer  than  the 
art  of  Longfellow,  or  bid  him  show  where 
and  how  Burns  is  better  than  Bryant.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  ends  the  case  is  what  it 
was:  he  remains  as  unpersuaded  as  you 
do.  Still,  as  true  Americans,  and  as  the 
most  provincial  people  on  the  planet  in 
certain  respects,  we  could  not  leave  the 
case  as  it  was.  One  of  the  literary  news- 
papers invited  a symposium  of  American 
authors  to  sit  upon  Mr.  Gosse  and  his 
reasons,  and  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  de- 
clared that  Emerson  was  worthy  to  be  the 
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baker’s-dozenth;  there  might  be  doubts 
about  Longfellow,  or  there  might  be 
doubts  about  Bryant,  but  there  could  not 
be  any  doubt  about  Emerson.  The  ver- 
dict was  interesting  as  a proof  that  Emer- 
son holds  the  first  place  in  the  critical  es- 
teem of  those  among  us  best  fitted  to  judge 
him;  but  it  seems  odd  that  at  a feast 
where  there  were  so  many  living  poets 
(whose  worthiness  Mr.  Gosse  refused  to 
question)  none  was  found  ready  to  sacrifice 
either  his  brother  or  himself,  and  so  pro- 
vide an  immortal  thirteenth  on  the  spot. 

Though  why  Mr.  Gosse  should  have  de- 
manded a thirteenth  of  us,  when  he  had 
already  counted  up  that  number  of  un- 
dying fames,  or  why  he  should  always 
speak  of  his  thirteen  British  worthiest 
as  twelve,  we  cannot  understand,  unless 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  finding  but  nine  fin- 
gers on  his  pair  of  hands.  This  might 
well  happen  in  Ireland,  where  the  reck- 
oner would  begin  by  saying,  “The  two 
thumbs  is  one,”  but  not  in  the  more  logi- 
cal isle.  The  only  explanation  is  that 
Mr.  Gosse  is  himself  too  much  of  a poet 
to  be  a great  mathematician.  But  even 
if  Edward's  one,  and  Elizabeth’s  two, 
and  Charles's  two,  and  great  Anna’s  one, 
and  the  Georges  seven  made  twelve,  and 
not  thirteen,as  they  certainly  appear  to  do, 
still,  if  we  added  another,  we  should  have 
that  concern  which  none  of  us  can  escape 
in  sitting  down  thirteen  at  table.  Why 
should  Mr.  Gosse  desire  that  thirteenth  of 
us?  If  we  supplied  it,  what  dire  thing 
equivalent  to  death  might  not  happen  in 
the  fields  of  asphodel  ? One  shrinks  from 
conjecturing.  One  takes  refuge  in  simple 
addition,  and  insists  that  there  would  be 
fourteen  if  we  supplied  the  thirteenth. 
Still  there  seems  a risk,  and  we  should 
not  be  willing  to  convince  Mr.  Gosse  with 
Emerson,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  to 
represent  us  among  the  immortals;  for 
perhaps  seven  and  six  do  make  twelve, 
after  all.  He  may  have  two,  or  three,  or 
five  poets  from  us,  and  if  he  cannot  find 
them  among  those  already  dead,  he  may 
choose  them  provisionally  among  the  un- 
questioned living;  but  one  he  may  not 
have ; and  for  the  greater  number  he  must 
wait  the  course  of  nature.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  a happy  despatch  in  the 
poets  yet  with  us,  and  we  cannot  think  of 
any  critic  who  would  be  willing  to  offer 
them  up,  even  for  the  national  honor,  and 
from  the  impartial  motives  that  always 
actuate  criticism. 
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We  ourselves  would  rather  part  with 
two  or  three  novelists,  though  we  should 
not  like  to  take  leave  first  of  Dr.  Eggles- 
ton, for  he  seems  in  his  latest  story  to  have 
done  his  best  work.  It  will  be  nothing 
against  The  Graysons  if  it  is  not  so  popu- 
lar as  The  Hoosier  School-master  and  the 
other  earlier  books ; for  it  lacks  the  novel- 
ty which  these  had,  and  its  very  finish  and 
mastery  must  be  against  it  with  a public 
which  mainly  loves  crudity,  and  does  not 
care  to  have  its  emotions  truly  and  simply 
interpreted,  but  (under  instruction  from 
most  critics)  likes  them  served  washy 
and  mawkish.  We  hope  that  we  are  im- 
plying by  this  flattering  characterization 
of  the  general  taste  that  the  texture  of  The 
Graysons , though  the  book  is  of  every-day 
material  and  common  homespun,  is  fine 
and  close.  The  story  deals  with  elements 
that  lie  about  us  like  earth  and  water, 
motives  underfoot  like  grass, overhead  like 
leaves,  every-day  loves  and  hates,  hopes 
and  fears,  crimes  and  sacrifices.  Briefly,  it 
tells  of  a poor  young  fellow  in  pioneer  Illi- 
nois unjustly  accused  of  killing  his  enemy, 
and  it  invites  into  the  drama  the  great 
figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  an  awk- 
ward, sad-eyed  country  lawyer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  who  rights  the  in- 
nocent boy  by  his  legal  skill  and  his  na- 
tive cunning.  The  author  uses  a local 
tradition,  and  he  uses  it  with  skill;  the 
historical  grandeur  of  Lincoln  suffers  no- 
thing in  his  hands;  he  is  extremely  well 
managed,  and  is  duly  subordinated  in  the 
reader’s  interest  to  Tom  Grayson,  whose 
life  he  saves.  Grayson  himself  is  not  a 
personage  who  remains  supremely  endear- 
ed to  the  fancy  for  his  artistic  presenta- 
tion; the  whole  group  of  those  immedi- 
ately concerned  and  the  mere  lookers-on 
are  done  with  the  same  vivid  accuracy, 
from  the  same  affectionate  and  abundant 
knowledge.  It  is  a book  to  be  very  glad 
of  on  all  accounts;  and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
praise  it  for  qualities  which  one  might 
sometimes  fancy  authors  took  pains  to 
keep  out  of  their  books,  as  common  hon- 
esty in  dealing  with  human  nature,  a love 
of  common  beauty,  a reverence  for  com- 
mon truth. 

IV. 

But  probably  these  are  the  very  hard- 
est qualities  of  all  to  get  into  a book,  and 
the  authors  are  not  so  much  to  blame  for 
their  absence.  Most  readers  would  not 
know  them  when  they  felt  them,  and 
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would  suppose  themselves  moved  by 
something  else;  most  critics  would  con- 
temn them  as  vulgar  and  trivial.  What 
they  want  is  “passion,”  “imagination,” 
“style,”  “virility” — they  are  great  fel- 
lows for  virility.  We  are  afraid  that  the 
neatly  studied  selfishness  of  a small  na- 
ture like  the  elder  Thomas  Grayson  must 
pass  for  something  very  commonplace 
with  them ; we  do  not  suppose  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  a Lincoln  who  does  not, 
as  a young  country  lawyer,  dramatically 
forecast  the  martyr  President ; a figure 
like  big  Bob  McCord,  in  which  the  stal- 
wart, shrewdly  simple,  rude,  plebeian, 
good-natured,  joking  pioneer  race  is  typi- 
fied, must  appear  very  unworthy  of  liter- 
ature, inadequately  moved,  and  wanting 
in  heroic  breadth  and  height. 

But  we  take  leave  to  like  him  for  some 
of  the  reasons  that  we  like  the  persons  in 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson’s  drama  of  Sigurd 
Slembe,  which  we  have  just  now  in  the 
English  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Payne.  It  cannot 
have  been  an  easy  thing  to  put  into  Eng- 
lish, for  between  the  two  tongues  direct- 
ness might  readily  get  changed  into 
bluntness,  and  simplicity  into  poverty, 
and  those  who  cannot  read  Bjornson’s 
verse  may  well  give  thanks  for  Mr. 
Payne’s  English,  as  we  do.  It  is  mostly 
clear,  unaffected,  and  unpretentious:  one 
feels  that  it  is  faithful,  and  follows  the 
poet’s  word  without  caracoling  about  in 
periphrasis,  after  the  manner  of  those 
who  believe  in  giving  the  “spirit”  of  an 
author.  It  is  the  more  fortunate  because 
the  play  is  itself  not  a thing  that  could 
bear  much  expansion  : an  author  who 
elsewhere  makes  his  effect  with  a few 
massive  strokes  in  narrow  compass  here 
disperses  himself  over  a vast  area  of  time 
and  space.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize 
this,  but  it  is  useless  to  blame  it;  he  did 
his  work  in  this  way  because  he  could 
not  do  it  in  another;  and  perhaps  the 
very  faltering  and  wandering  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  drama  were  requisite  to  the 
self-expression  of  the  hero’s  halting,  Ham- 
let-like character.  In  the  thoroughly  ex- 
cellent critical  preface  with  which  Mr. 
Payne  equips  his  version  he  tells  us  that 
the  drama  is  founded  upon  historical 
fact,  and  deals  with  the  life  of  an  actual 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Norway,  from 
the  moment  when  he  learns  that  he  is 
the  late  king’s  natural  son  to  the  final 
hour  when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  after  a hopeless  defeat.  The  po- 
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etic  solution  of  the  situation  is  Sigurd’s 
reconciliation  to  failure  and  death,  after 
a career  of  violent  ambition,  in  which 
the  burning  sense  of  injustice  yields  from 
time  to  time  before  the  doubt  of  means 
and  ends  abhorrent  to  his  higher  moods. 
It  is  the  old  lesson  of  self-renunciation, 
so  hard  to  learn,  so  insistent  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  so  cogent  in  the  human  rea- 
son, the  only  sufficient  and  final  and  eter- 
nal answer  to  fate.  The  great  Scandina- 
vian critic  Georg  Brandes  censures  the 
author’s  anachronism  in  attributing  nine- 
teenth-century motives  to  twelfth -cen- 
tury men,  but  this  is  a defect  such  as 
inheres  in  all  historic  fiction,  whether  it 
feigns  the  past  in  paint  or  in  print.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  think  his- 
toric fiction  ought  not  to  be;  but  if  it 
must  be,  we  would  not  have  it  impover- 
ish itself  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  be  strict- 
ly true  to  the  past.  The  main  truth  in 
Sigurd  Slembe  is  the  truth  at  all  times, 
and  we  can  afford  to  let  the  temporary 
truth  go  if  we  cannot  have  the  higher  on 
any  other  terms. 

V 

In  the  picture  of  contemporary  life  we 
can  have  both,  if  the  author  is  wise  enough 
to  see  and  honest  enough  to  tell  both. 
This  is  never  easy,  but  it  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  greatness  of  Bjornson  in  the 
dramas  of  his  second  period,  when  first 
he  turned  from  such  unmoralized  idyls 
of  peasant  life  as  Arne , Synnove  Sol- 
bakken , The  Happy  Boy , and  The  Fisher- 
maiden,  and  began  to  own  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  larger  life  about  him  in  The 
Bankrupt , The  Editor , The  King , The 
Glove.  In  this  range  he  deals  with  com- 
mercial dishonesty;  with  the  abuses  of 
journalism;  with  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple, surviving,  archaic  and  outgrown, 
into  our  day ; and  with  the  impudent  and 
cynical  pretension  that  there  can  be  one 
standard  of  purity  for  men  and  another 
for  women.  But  this  range,  wide  as  it  is, 
by  no  means  describes  his  literary  and 
ethical  activity.  In  Flags  in  the  City 
and  Harbor  he  studies  the  problem  of 
transmitted  and  inherited  crime;  in  Cap- 
tain Manzana , the  acutest  divination  of 
Italian  character  by  any  foreigner  that 
we  know  of,  he  inquires  the  effect  of  the 
perpetual  intrusion  of  civic  interests  upon 
individual  and  domestic  life;  and  in  Dust 
he  confronts  with  their  hypocrisy  those 
who  teach  the  belief  of  immortality  as 
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a pleasing  mythology  to  their  children, 
while  they  hold  it  with  lax  insincerity  or 
not  at  all  themselves. 

But  these  books,  again,  are  indicative 
of  his  line  of  work  rather  than  the  extent 
of  it  in  literature.  In  politics  he  has  led 
at  least  as  large  and  fearless  a life:  he 
headed  the  uprising  against  the  reaction- 
ary ideas  of  tlxq  King  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  which  resulted  in  the  perfect 
autonomy  of  Norway— a country  where 
there  is  no  longer  a nobility,  and  where 
democratic  principles  prevail  as  thor- 
oughly as  in  ours.  In  a sketch  written 
by  Professor  Boyesen  some  years  ago 
there  is  a graphic  little  picture  of 
Bjornson  addressing  the  peasants,  from 
what  we  should  call  the  stump,  in  his 
campaigns  against  the  King.  It  is  said 
that  since  his  return  to  Norway  from  a 
long  sojourn  in  Paris  he  has  gone  a step 
farther,  and  that  his  political  radicalism 
has  assumed  the  social  and  economic 
phase,  apparently  inevitable  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  those  who  profoundly  sympathize 
with  the  people.  How  thoroughly  Bjorn- 
son knows  his  own  people  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  will  be  able  to  judge  from 
the  series  of  studies  beginning  in  the  pre- 
sent number;  and  we  trust  that  the  ac- 
quaintance it  will  enable  them  to  make 
with  the  material  and  scenery  of  his  liter- 
ature will  make  them  wish  to  know  that 
too.  As  yet  the  American  edition,  with 
the  exception  of  Sigurd , embraces  none 
of  his  dramas,  and  leaves  us  to  desire  an 
English  version  of  the  plays  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  the  reader 
will  find  more  fully  studied  by  Mr. 
Brandes  and  Professor  Boyesen.  Their 
frankness  can  hurt  no  one,  and  can  help 
many  in  America  as  well  as  Norway,  for 
the  conditions  with  which  they  deal  are 
common  everywhere  in  the  civilization 
ironically  called  Christendom. 

We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of 
Bjornson  in  treating  of  that  great  intel- 
lectual movement  so  imperfectly  suggest- 
ed by  the  name  of  realism.  His  place  in 
it  is  a foremost  one,  though  his  realism  is 
of  the  spiritual  type,  like  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians, rather  thau  the  sensual  type,  like 
that  of  the  French.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  such  a man  to  remain  satisfied 
with  things;  he  must  have  the  reason  of 
things,  for  he  is,  above  all,  a poet.  He  is 
as  impatient  of  conventionality  in  litera- 
ture as  he  is  of  any  other  form  of  tyran- 
ny; and  he  is  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
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great  Norsemen  of  our  time  who  have  led 
their  poetry  back  not  only  to  the  life  but 
to  the  language  of  the  people,  and  have 
refreshed  it  from  the  never-failing  springs 
of  the  common  speech. 

VI. 

These  poets  did  consciously  what  our 
humorists  have  done  unconsciously  to 
some  extent,  and  what  all  our  so-called 
“dialect”  story-tellers  will,  we  hope,  con- 
tinue to  do.  If  the  American  we  speak 
and  write  shall  incidentally  become  as 
different  in  its  vocabulary  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  scholasticists  as  the  rehabili- 
tated Norse  is  from  the  Danish,  we  do  not 
think  that  will  be  cause  for  grief,  but  the 
contrary.  From  its  grammatical  sim- 
plicity and  inflexibility  our  language  on 
the  imaginative  and  critical  side  is  always 
in  danger  of  becoming  poverty-stricken; 
any  one  who  employs  it  to  depict  or  to 
characterize  finds  the  phrases  thumbed 
over  and  worn  and  blunted  with  incessant 
use,  and  experiences  a joy  in  the  bold  lo- 
cutions which  these  writers  report  from 
the  lips  of  the  people,  where  it  is  still 
alive.  In  fact  it  is  in  our  humorists  that 
the  American  spirit  is  most  truly  reflect- 
ed ; and  if  they  are  grotesque  and  extrav- 
agant, it  is  because  most  Americans  are 
mostly  so.  We  are  not  so  much  discour- 
aged, therefore,  when  Mr.  Gosse  denies  us 
a great  poet,  as  we  should  be  if  he  refused 
us  a great  humorist.  But  this  we  are  sure 
that  he  would  never  think  of  doing;  and 
in  our  security  we  are  tempted  to  turn 
upon  him  and  ask,  “Has  England  pro- 
duced a great  humorist?”  Looking  over 
Mark  Twain’s  Library  of  American  Hu- 
mor, in  which  our  inextinguishable  laugh- 
ers are  democratically  distributed  without 
reference  to  age,  sex,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  we  find  such  unassail- 
able renowns  as  Hosea  Biglow,  John 
Phoenix,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain, 
Josh  Billings,  Uncle  Remus,  The  Bur- 
lington Hawkey e man,  The  Danbury 
News  man,  and  Messrs.  Warner,  Harte, 
Aldrich,  Lanigan,  and  Bierce;  and  with 
these  thirteen,  counting  as  twelve,  we  con- 
fidently challenge  England  to  produce 
the  Anglo-Saxon  baker’s-dozenth. 

But  attending  the  symposium  of  Eng- 
lishmen whom  we  expect  to  vote  upon 
the  matter,  we  are  not  willing  to  take 
leave  of  Mark  Twain’s  compilation  with- 
out some  recognition  of  the  pleasure  we 
have  had  in  it,  apart  from  the  gratifica- 


tion of  our  national  pride.  Its  humor- 
ously hap  hazard  arrangement  is  by  no 
means  unfavorable  to  a critical  concep- 
tion of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
indigenous  fun;  and  for  those  who  like 
fun  for  its  own  sweet  sake,  the  joke  of 
coming  upon  something  unexpected  en- 
hances the  delight  of  whatever  the  thing 
happens  to  be.  It  happens  very  generally 
to  be  good ; the  book  not  only  fairly  repre- 
sents our  range,  but  it  testifies  to  our  ac- 
curacy of  aim ; it  gives  the  best  shots  of 
our  champions,  and  some  wonderful  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  our  amateurs.  It  rep- 
resents all  periods  and  sections;  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that  as  we  Americans 
have  begun  to  joke  since  most  people 
found  out  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  be 
decently  funny  as  not,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  make  us  ashamed  of  having 
laughed. 

VII. 

We  are  the  less  disposed  to  insist  upon 
the  comparison  of  American  superiority 
with  English  inferiority  in  this  sort  be- 
cause we  think  that  any  international 
comparison  is  increasingly  apt  to  work 
injustice.  The  futility  of  it  struck  us  es- 
pecially in  looking  over  those  sketches 
of  travel  in  the  South  which  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  has  now  collected  in  a 
volume,  and  called  On  Horseback . Here 
the  humor  whicli  penetrates  and  per- 
fumes the  whole  record  is  something 
that  springs  from  the  common  and 
life-long  experience  of  American  things. 

No  foreigner  could  possibly  taste  it  as 
we  do,  with  our  keen  delight  in  it, 
though  no  intelligent  person  anywhere 
could  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  subtle 
and  rare.  No  foreigner  would  be  quali- 
fied to  judge  it,  or  to  establish  the  au- 
thor’s place.  That  is  for  his  own  peo- 
ple to  do,  and  it  is  for  them  to  decree  his 
standing.  His  comparative  excellence  in 
any  international  competition  is  a matter 
of  no  consequence;  it  is  his  positive  ex- 
cellence which  they  alone  can  know  to 
the  last  touch,  and  which  they  alone  can 
authoritatively  declare. 

So  we  take  a little  courage  about  our 
poets,  whether  they  seem  to  be  dead  or 
whether  they  seem  to  be  alive.  If  we  are 
really  a nation  with  a tradition  and  an 
ideal  of  our  own,  and  with  a civilization 
necessarily  springing  from  our  peculiar 
conditions  and  impossible  from  any  oth- 
ers, then  it  is  inalienably  for  us  to  say 
whether  our  poets  are  great  or  small. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember.— The  second  session  of  the  Fif- 
tieth Congress  was  opened  December  3d.  Sen- 
ator Ingalls  presided  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate. 

President  Cleveland’s  fourth  aunnal  message 
was  read  before  Congress  December  3d.  Re- 
garding the  tariff  Mr.  Cleveland  reiterated  his 
views  of  the  year  before,  and  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  tariff  reform. 
He  declared  against  the  “ communism  of  com- 
bined wealth  and  capital”  as  hurtful  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a revision  of  the  pension  laws  was 
suggested,. and  au  early  settlement  of  the  fish- 
eries question  urged  upon  Congress.  The  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Sackville  and  the  trouble  in 
Hayti  were  also  referred  to.  A change  in  the 
naturalization  laws  and  the  reorganizing  of 
the  consular  service  were  recommended. 

The  chief  points  in  the  department  reports 
were  as  follows:  There  has  been  a marked  in- 
crease of  business  in  the  postal  service,  the 
workings  of  which  have  generally  improved. 
New  ships  for  the  navy  have  been  built  at  less 
cost  than  previously ; eighty  millions  of  acres 
of  land  have  been  reclaimed,  and  the  Indian 
problem  is  progressing  favorably.  Polygamy  is 
reported  as  virtually  at  an  end;  $78,775,861  92 
were  paid  out  in  pensions.  The  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  benefit  American 
husbandry  have  met  with  a good  measure  of 
success.  The  army  consists  of  2189  officers  and 
24,549  enlisted  men.  Total  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  were  $379,266,074  76;  expenditures, 
$259,653,958  67. 

The  President  appointed  the  Hon.  Perry  Bel- 
mont as  Minister  to  Spain  on  November  17th. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill, 
amounting  to  $11,906,850,  was  reported  to  the 
House  December  12th.  The  direct  tax  bill, 
refunding  the  moneys  collected  from  certain 
States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  15,  1861,  passed  the  House  December 
12tli,  by  a vote  of  178  to  96. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a reso- 
lution in  the  House,  December  13th,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  with  reference  to  union  with 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  men-of-war  Galena  and 
Yantic , under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Luce, 
sailed,  December  12th,  for  Hayti,  to  demand 
the  release  of  the  captured  American  steam- 
ship Haytian  Republic . 

The  Spanish  Liberal  cabinet  resigned  De- 
cember 8th,  and  a new  cabinet  was  announced 
December  10th,  with  Senor  Sagasta,  the  late 
Prime-Minister,  agaiu  at  the  head. 

A new  Roumanian  ministry  was  formed  No- 
vember 24  th. 
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General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman  was  appoint- 
ed, November  30th,  to  the  Governorship  of 
Queensland. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  for  the  third  time  December  1st . 

M.  B.  Hammer  and  M.  L.  Ruchonnet  were 
elected,  December  13th,  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  respectively. 

DISASTERS. 

Dccembei'  3d. — Advices  received  from  Peru 
report  137  men,  women,  and  children  killed  by 
the  indiscriminate  firing  of  the  troops  during 
the  progress  of  a riot  at  La  Peza. 

December  8th . — The  sheriff  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  fired  into  a mob  advancing  on  the 
jail  with  the  intention  of  lynching  a murderer 
confined  therein,  killing  nine  persons  and 
wounding  thirty. 

Decembe)'  10th. — An  official  bulletin  gives  the 
total  number  of  deaths  to  date  from  yellow- 
fever  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  as  412,  and  of 
cases  as  4705. 

December  14 th. — Fifteen  persons  lost  their 
lives  by  the  burning  of  a woollen  manufactory 
at  Neumunster,  Germany. 

December  17 th. — Advices  of  heavy  storms  in 
the  Department  of  the  Pyr6n6es-Orientales, 
flooding  villages  and  causing  great  loss  of  life. 

OBITUARY. 

November*  18th. — In  New  York,  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  U.S.N.,  aged  sixty -six 
years. — Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year. 

November*  20 th. — In  Paris,  Edmond  Gondinet, 
author,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

November  25 th. — In  Loudon,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

November 26th. — In  Brooklyn,  General  Augus- 
tus Morse,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

November  27 th. — In  Berne,  M.  \V.  F.  Herten- 
stein,  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  aged 
sixty-three  years. 

November  2 8th. — In  New  York,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Boyle  Ewing  Sherman,  wife  of  General  W.  T. 
Sherman,  in  her  sixty-fourth  year. 

December  4th. — At  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York, 
Major-General  Romeyu  B.  Ayres,  U.S.A.,  aged 
sixty-three  years. 

Decemba * 7th. — In  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania. 
General  William  N.  Blair,  aged  seventy-six 
years. 

December  10 th. — In  New  York,  Rear-Admiral 
William  Edgar  Le  Roy,  U.S.N.,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year. 

December  1 lth. — In  Ouray  Agency,  Green 
River,  Utah  Territory,  Colorow,  chief  of  the 
Southern  Utes,  aged  seventy  years. 

December  13/A. — In  New  York,  General  James 
C.  Lane,  aged  sixty-live  years. — In  London, 
George  Routledge,  founder  of  the  publishing 
bouse  of  that  name,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
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A VALENTINE  BY  HENRY  CLAY. 

The  Drawer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Cushing  Bamburgli  for  the  following  interest- 
ing lines  by  Henry  Clay,  which  have  not  hith- 
erto been  published : 

TO  MISS  MARY. 

Lady,  you  ask  a verse,  and  I comply 
With  zeal  to  serve  thee.  Yet  distrustful  I, 

For  surely  you  must  see  I am  no  poet; 

You’ve  but  to  read  these  verses  and  you’ll  know  it. 

To  yield  full  tribute  to  the  worth 
Of  one  I estimate  so  high, 

Should  call  each  noble  effort  forth, 

And  every  ardent  feeling  try. 

I love  the  unassuming  grace 

That  dwells  upon  thy  gentle  form, 

That  beauty  beaming  from  a face 

Which  shows  the  heart  within  is  warm. 

Henry  Clay. 

SENSIBLE  ADVICE. 

Two  gentlemen  of  color,  overcome  l>y  the 
excitement  of  a political  debate  in  a brick- 
yard, found  themselves  using  the  bricks  in 
place  of  argument.  As  a result  one  of  them 
was  severely  wounded.  Their  employer,  who 
witnessed  the  fight,  was  so  indignant  with  the 
victor  that  he  advised  the  wounded  man  to 
get  out  a warrant  for  his  arrest.  After  the 
employer  left  the  yard  a colored  friend  of  the 
sufferer,  who  bad  also  witnessed  the  fight,  gave 
this  very  sound  advice:  “Look  byar,  Sam; 
doan’  yo’  git  out  no  warrant.  Yo’  git  yo’self 
two  pieces  of  plarster,  an'  put  one  piece  on  yo’ 
hade,  an*  de  other  on  yo’  inouf.” 


A DEPENDENT  CITIZEN. 

The  following  true  story  is  told  of  a well- 
known  member  of  the  bar  in  Allegany  County, 
New  York,  than  whom  there  never  lived  a gen- 
tler, kindlier  spirit.  With  his  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  profound  knowledge  of  legal 
lore  he  possessed  the  simple,  dependent  nature 
of  a child,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a child’s  utter 
guilelessness  and  faith  in  his  kiud. 

His  wife,  fortunately  for  the  worldly  success 
of  the  pair,  was  shrewd  and  practical  in  a 
marked  degree ; upon  her  strong  independence 
of  character  Judge  C leaned  heavily,  ex- 

cept within  the  domain  of  his  profession,  where, 
curiously  enough,  his  opinions  were  singularly 
prompt  and  infallible.  In  the  domestic  and  so- 
cial circles,  however,  he  deferred  to  Mrs.  C 

in  the  simplest  matters,  and  so  habitual  had 
this  state  of  things  become  that  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  either  of  them  that  there  was  anything 
unusual  in  it.  From  donninghis  winter  flannels 
to  leading  a card  at  the  whist  table  lie  never 
pretended  to  act  without  “Helen’s”  sanction 
and  advice. 

But  one  day  he  showed  his  condition  of 
mental  servitude  in  a really  astonishing  way. 
He  was  suffering  from  toothache,  and  his  wife 


sent  him  to  the  village  dentist  for  relief.  Obe- 
diently he  went,  got  into  the  chair,  and  open- 
ed his  mouth  for  the  preliminary  examination. 

“Which  tooth  is  it  aches, judge f”  inquired 
the  dentist,  poising  the  forceps. 

There  was  a moment’s  hesitation;  then  the 
judge  sat  up  from  his  reclining  position,  and 
looking  innocently  at  the  dentist,  said,  in  all 
good  faith,  “Well,  now,  I don’t  know;  I’ll  go 
home  and  ask  Helen.” 

Philip  H.  Welch. 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

A BETTER  SYSTEM. 

“A  system  to  strengthen  the  memory?”  said 
the  jilted  young  man,  with  a scornful  curve 
of  his  upper  lip.  “ No,  thank  you.  No  memory 
strengthener  for  me;  but  the  man  who  can 
invent  a system  to  enable  me  to  forget,  be  is 
my  friend  for  life.” 

A JUST  CRITICISM. 

A gentleman  recently  returned  from  a drive 
through  the  country  towns  of  New  York  as- 
serts that  he  lias  not  very  much  objection  to  a 
cottage  that  is  consistently  Queen  Anne  all 
through,  but  he  evinces  a strong  antipathy  to 
those  houses — and  their  name  is  legion — “that 
are  Queen  Anne  in  front  aud  Mary  Anne  at  the 
back.” 

A VENETIAN  ECHO. 

It  rather  destroys  the  poet’s  illusion  to  hear 
a good-natured  old  soul,  returned  from  abroad, 
expatiating  upon  the  picturesque  qualities  of 
the  “ Grande  Canaille  of  Venice.” 

TRUK  ENTERPRISE. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  enterprise  of 
the  manager  of  a travelling  Hamlet  company 
who,  upon  being  told  that  no  play  wonld  be 
well  received  in  a certain  town  without  a tank 
scene,  immediately  interpolated  “the  suicide 
of  Ophelia,”  and  had  that  lady  go  through  the 
motions  of  drowning  herself  in  full  view  of  the 
audience. 

A FLOWERY  SERMON. 

“ Well,  my  dear,  what  did  you  think  of  Dr. 
Verbose’s  sermon  this  morning?” 

“ Why,  I was  very  much  surprised.  I never 
knew  before  that  the  apparently  simple  text 
he  chose  was  so  hard  to  explain.” 

ASKING  TOO  MUCH  OF  HIM. 

“ You  all  remember  the  words  of  Webster,” 
shouted  the  orator. 

“No,  we  don’t,”  interrupted  a man  in  the 
gallery.  “He  has  so  many  words  I can’t  re- 
member more  than  half  of ’em.” 

TO  A GREAT  THIN  ;BR  WTTH  A BAD  STYLE. 

Most  gladly  I’d  clamoer  philosophy’s  ledges. 

Most  happily  follow  thee  mile  after  mile, 

Bat  thy  field  is  surrounded  by  towering  hedges. 
And  ne’er  can  I hope  to  get  over  thy  stile. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


THE  temperament  of  the  French  is 
characterized  by  a love  of  precision, 
and  of  the  logical  and  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  men,  things,  and  ideas.  It  is  their 
love  of  order,  their  delight  in  classifica- 
tion, and  their  sense  of  completeness 
which  have  engendered  their  street  archi- 
tecture, their  bureaucracy,  and  their  na- 
tional Institute,  whose  five  Academies  rep- 
resent the  various  branches  of  art,  science, 
and  literature.  The  title  of  Member  of 
the  Institute  is  the  highest  distinction  to 
which  a Frenchman  of  culture  can  aspire; 
it  is  the  crowning  honor  of  his  career ; the 
canonization  which  makes  his  life  a round- 
ed whole;  the  supreme  glorification  of  the 
savant,  of  the  sowers  and  propagators  of 
ideas,  of  the  soldiers  of  thought,  who  are 
esteemed  to  be  as  true  representatives  of 
the  French  race  and  genius  as  the  pea- 
sant in  his  field  and  the  soldier  at  the 
frontier. 

The  Institute,  to  quote  the  words  of  M. 
Ernest  Renan,  “is  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious creations  of  the  Revolution — a thing 
peculiar  to  France.  Many  countries  have 
academies  which  can  vie  with  ours  in  the 
illustriousness  of  their  members  and  in 
the  importance  of  their  works;  France 
alone  has  an  Institute,  where  all  the  efforts 
of  the  human  mind  are,  as  it  were,  bound 
into  one  whole ; where  the  poet,  the  philos- 
opher, the  historian,  the  philologist,  the 
critic,  the  mathematician,  the  physicist, 
the  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  the  econ- 
omist, the  jurisconsult,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  musician,  can  call  each  other 
colleagues.  Two  ideas  actuated  the  great 
and  single-minded  men  who  conceived 
the  plan  of  this  novel  foundation : the  one 
idea,  admirably  true,  is  that  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind  are  jointly 
and  severally  dependent  upon  each  other; 
the  other  idea,  more  open  to  criticism, 
but  still  grand,  and  in  any  case  thorough- 
ly and  profoundly  French,  is  that  science, 
Copyright,  1889,  by  Harper  and 
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letters,  and  art  are  a state  thing— a thing 
which  each  nation  produces  in  a body,  and 
which  the  father-land  is  charged  with  fos- 
tering, encouraging,  and  regarding.  The 
object  of  the  Institute  is  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  general  utility  and  glory 
of  the  Republic/’ 

This  is  the  ideal.  The  reality  is  less 
wonderful;  and,  as  usual,  the  French 
themselves  are  the  first  to  criticise  and 
the  most  eager  to  depreciate  an  institution 
which  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  glories  of 
their  country.  44  Between  ourselves, ’’said 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  a private  letter,  “all 
these  academies  are  mere  child's  play;  at 
least  the  French  Academy  is.  The  short- 
est quarter  of  an  hour  of  solitary  thought, 
or  of  serious  talk,  tete-k-tete,  in  our  youth 
was  better  employed;  but  as  one  grows 
old  one  becomes  once  more  subject  to 
these  trifles— only  it  is  well  to  know  that 
they  are  trifles.” 

These  two  extreme  expressions  of  opin- 
ion will  serve  to  prepare  our  minds  for 
the  best  and  for  the  worst,  and  help  us  to 
approach  our  subject  in  an  attitude  of  ad- 
equate impartiality. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  history 
of  the  matter,  we  may  say  that  the  idea  of 
organizing  a sort  of  intellectual  manda- 
rinate  in  France  was  first  couceived  by 
Colbert,  as  a part  of  the  vast  scheme  of 
centralization  which  Louis  XIV.  realized 
during  his  long  reign.  The  idea  of  the 
“Roi  Soleil”  and  of  his  great  minister 
was  to  organize  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  to  associate  them  with  grand  institu- 
tions whose  function  was  to  carry  every- 
thing to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Thus  were  founded  the  Comedie  Fran- 
<;aise,  the  Opera,  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  other  Academies  of  the  old  re- 
gime, namely,  the  Academies  of  Sciences, 
of  Inscriptions  and  Medals,  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  and  of  Architecture.  This 
scheme  was  revived  by  the  Directory,  and 
Brothers.  AU  rights  rsserted. 
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the  Institute  w m founded  tm  Hues  wUion 
ha  ve  hi  nee  bee  n bid  <>£ 

which  the  leading  idea  wa*  the  central- 
taatioo  of  all  bfaiibhcs  of  knowledge 
The  present  organisation  >jf  (lie  Institute, 
which  is  in  the  imvrn  tbrci  given  to  it 
the  time  of  ' of 

'five  At^deimc^  t&kiug  rank  according  to 
ihe  order  at  tliche  UbteriG^l  fouiidatioti, 
iianie)}:i  fhe4  A^otlemie  foujided 

■by  Rijflmlieti  in  1685;  the  Aeademie  des 
tusoripuous  ef  Belies  Lett  res, founded  by 
(^Ihert  jo  iSfiS;  the  Xcadcrvde  ties  Sbfe 
enccsy  founded  hy  Ooltert  in  lOfifi;  the. 
f.^’Aihdfenh!  des  Beaux  Arts,  fouiidhil  fe 
tweeh  HJiS;  anil  1tt71  by  the  itnntlgamai 
lion  of  the-  thr^e  ;nj,ufounes  of  p.amUn:^, 
sculpture,  w/l  und  $®t 

\cacb£as?e  de*  ftmeuchfc  Monkey  et  XY>U- 
tbj w.es,  reconstituted  in  1S32.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however, . that  Uie  filiation  of 
these  Academies  is  purely  fictitious.  At 
the  tiiTie  of  the  Ro solution  all  the  Acad 
cmles  were  suppressed  and  ceased  to  < s 
..is!;,  tlio  chain  remum/d  broken  for  a pe- 
riod Of  f '$$*$;  and  the  present  Institute  is 
as  puKdy  AgroNvtli  of  t]ie  Revolution,  the 
Eiiipihit  fPhl  Ute  Restoration  as  the  old 
Academics  were  the  growth  of  the  mo- 
narchical i^ghho  wlijidi  pensioned  0or: 
neiiie  and  refused  Christian  burial  to  the 

hones-  of  Mol i ere 

0.f  t he  foe  cla^esf  or  A rad <>  lines  which 
t&fciii  tho  TtesRUjte  arb  paHien  tarty 
'imiimfr:  nktpeiyv  the  AfeuiMmh?  Fmnq;aise 
and  the  A«iadc m (J f these 
we  $1  tali  speak  At  sdrne  ibn^th^  hu  i first  pi 
all  let  ns  devote. a few  lines-  Uv  the  three 
cif  v AastjhS/n  ne  A 1 * ,>r  ^ 

of  forty  mem  - 

h&n  foreign 

h,sso|h|l^pAri d . H jpfcy ; no i wsja \ ij*  mom 
• . ijeri^V  4ftr its  title. -nut.  from  tin* 
study  vd  fm&mpUoits,.  hut  from  tim  fact 
that  the  origin  of  this  Acudemv  was 

Co  gle 


a commission  formed  in  the  A cade  m ie 
Fmm;aise?  ami  charged  tvith  vmnposing 
i nijeidptio  ns  for  the  co m mv too  rati  ve  nied- 
■&}&  struck  by  JLouts  XIV.;  hence  its  old 
n ani e was  Acattemie  ttes  Inscriptions  et 
MedaiUcs,  The  domain  of  this  Academy 
is  the  1 earned  languages.  antiquities, 
i norm inentSv  Often u<V  literal u re,  history 
hothdiplomaiut  andlR^riryv  chief 

object  is  io  of  THv 

vast  scheme  of  erudilao#*  nnd^ ^ r^earch  he- 
guu  by  the  Benedictines'  in  tin;  seven 
tee utli  and  eighteenth  oeidvmes>  It  i*  an 
Academy  •.about  which  the  .jgvrmmt  pnhlie 
hear  very  jbttkv  bm  which  nevertheless 
does  gresat  and  cUirahlo  work  hv  its  pabli- 
cations  wobccruitig  the  history  of  T rance, 
a ini  by  pfcphrtn  g doeuuiente  ry  rnomi  * 
niei! te  like  thy  ;parpH#  Inner ijjiian urn 
S#witim:rwm,  of  >vb  ich lli e g utd j u^pirfts' 
are  MiL  Renan  mn\  Oppert,  ' - 

Tito  Acad^miv  des^  Beaii^r- Arts  xh  vom • 
posed  ?if  fmjiy  nvcnj  bbrs,  d I yided  i u to  bye 
'sgiM-ons/  fouHoen  }Kdtiters,  eight  .sen ip 
tors,  eight  tirehiteclti,  four  m g.rtivev^  asp d 
si 3:  Ui\\*bi\u.uf;.  B/snlcK  che  ti.iulur  xmtp  • 
hers  Unatteched  uiexubo^ 

ten  , foreign  assoc  uitos,  and  L f ty 
^iw:.?M]iny  metut>^rs> 

“IX*  >vou  often  -attend  the  sittings  nt 
Beau x - Arts 

yuo  of  the  foo^t  disti rignishOil  of  ite-Hi.ym- 
l>er^;  ^Wliaf  fakc^  place  at,  tlte:  : 

iUgs  ? "VV hat  i>  the  use  of  the  Academy  f 1 

4"  I isitteud  |)eibapS  once  or  twice  a 
year,'/ wr  as  Tits  rgply.  ■‘The  sittings  of* 
ter  no  \ n temst  w liatev err  and  that  is  why 
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I nevef  oo.  .The.  .Academy  is  Supposed  Sciences  n*as  called  the  First  Class.  *uJ:d 
to  work  at  & -difiionury  of  (he  One  acts,  • cofppmyd  tiVembew^ 

bin  ibis  i:>  imm  or  :Je**  ft  myth.  The  of  M.ord  asm  ! ‘oiitieal  Sciences  emu  prised 
A<:/.wiv‘iijy--  as  Von  know,  Cuntmte  ami  thirty  mx;  and  (he  class  of  Ln  era  lure  yoid 
awards  tiie  Frix  On  Koine  inO  it  Tew  o| b ‘ Fine  Am  forty  sight  numihers.  Thus  the 
‘ seventi lie  mon  were,  assured  a.  certain  pre- 

Bid  m;  '■&??.  Acabeuyv/*  / m*\uw4,  in-  over  (be  oilier  ih  The  general 

Irrigative  iy,  one  hj&j  so y that  it  had  dcltbeyati-oiWof  the  which 

only  an  honorific  existence  V testifies  strongly  to  tin*  mtiomUist  ideas  of 


least  m It  seepts  to 
tij  cy  th  oughlli&v  e 
jh>  doubt  all  niy 
colleagues  vY<nil$ 
uotagrev  wit  h me 
Some  Tit  - 

tejui  mendings  *cg- 
ulurly  ami  read 
ji'a  !M’ei 

/iier;;::ivbelle'^,y^ 
assiduous.  I re- 
Tn ember  lost  year 
seeing  lire  great 
man  going  up  the 
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The  Academy 
of  Moral 

numbers  forty  members,  who  urn  divided  the- milhors  of  the  yt  novation  of  French 
into  live  seetious,  ivhiyh  bv;*l  with  the  oubciv.  This  Academy  was  dmdod  into 
sldyect#  headed  respectively  Philosophy,  ten  sect  tern's, ' von;]  ..nowadays  its  orgum/m 
Ifoira’ls,  Jiiti^pri!dCnee.:PdIiiii\V(.EcH*<noiny  tion  remains  very  modi  the  same  n&  ft 
iiiid  Statistic*,  ami  (General  .uhfl  Phijn-  was  nearly  aeehMiry  upx  although  iu,t)>e. 

IliiJiory.  y has  six  mean  time. the . jrol at  ire-  t^' 

iMsaimched  me  mures.  six  foreign  uissoei-  difictent  sciences-  has  greatly  Huom'd 
atvs,  and  fori  y eight  conesp*  >m  1 mg  name  The  presen  t Acudemy  ife  com  posed yicsr  Tci  j - 
hers,  amongst  W lorn  is  the.  historian  BiM-  h>.\vs  : two  perpetual  seorruo  As . tdovcii 
croft.  i».  tt>ip  be  remarked  that  the  above  sections,,  under  the  titles  of  CiTmieuy,  Me- 
•cliw&i Itcal ton  is  not  (he  best  that  could  be.  c.hauies.  cAsirnmuny.  ffvogrupby  and  Nav-. 
made  or  the  .most  modern.  Philosophy  ig-afiou.  General  Physics,  Charms*  r\ , Min* 
nowadays  i*  not  ^nuudi  a soience  bv  it-  ’ ecology,  Botany;  Ru m\  rVooorny.  Aumo- 
self  as  the  spirit  of  till  f\tf? ■■  schuico.^.  Moty  my  and  Zoology,  Medidoe  ;md  Surgery,, 
uls  or  v thtc.s  again.,  ace  scarcely  a scieoey  each  sectioji  comp »>ed  of  si-y  Tuernbchs 
As  regards  History  likewise,  it  may  bo  making  in-  uji  si  vly  -sA.  T»’  4 bis  number 
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study  oft  be;  subjvci.  This  x\cad<-.Tuy  pub-  Feoru  Uie  puint  of  vio>v  <*f  its  .ynn'nrc; 
l^shcs  M^nuiire}*  Containing  its  otfb'uvl  la*  (ion  Ayitb  thy  history  of  thy 
b^aand  repci.r!^  a«ti  a ivbriddK'Al.ptt  j.M  \ tt  ^cbTice  id  tv*  nony  thy 

wbidi  contains  the  slvebov  undertaken  by  fee  \ ..M-rw  of  jntemi- p'libn  occasioned  hy 
m».  their  own  irntiaSye.  the  cveuts  of  the  k^voiuAon,  rod  thus  \vr 

When  the  jiieiioiO.  was  founded  (V  sludl  find  that  l(m  Academy  of  Seance* 
Academy  ^,)f  Khysipil:  and  ^Puhetmdioal  lias  had  a rt^ular  exmteiace  and  cojxtuiu 


staircri^e. 
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leisure  like;  to  go 
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a o s.  void  one 
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ous  archives  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Originally  a group  of  scientific 
men,  amongst  whom  were  Gassendi,  Des- 
cartes, Blaise  Pascal  and  his  father  feti- 
enne  Pascal,  used  to  meet  privately  on 
stated  days  at  the  house  of  one  of  their 
number;  their  works  attracted  public  and 
royal  attention;  and  in  1666  Colbert,  who 
was  then  elaboratinghisgrandiose  schemes 
for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, gave  these  savants  an  assembly- 
room  in  the  King’s  library  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  and  attached  thereto  certain 
moneys,  to  be  devoted  to  pensions  and  to 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  experiments. 
The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  took  place  on  De- 
cember 22,  1666,  and,  thanks  to  the  en- 
lightened protection  of  the  King,  guided 
by  Colbert,  the  Academy  at  once  prosper- 
ed, and  began  the  publication  of  that  se- 
ries of  Memoires  de  VAcadimie  des  Sci- 
ences which  contributed  so  remarkably  to 
spread  the  taste  and  forward  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  research  both  in  France 
and  in  all  other  civilized  countries.  In 
1699  his  Majesty  gave  this  Academy  a 
definitive  constitution  and  new  rules,  and 
also  more  spacious  and  magnificent  rooms 
for  its  assemblies  and  its  growing  collec- 
tions in  his  own  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
where  the  Acad^mie  Frangaise,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Medals,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  the 
Academy  of  Architects  already  held  their 
meetings.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  were  those  at  pre- 
sent known  as  the  Salle  Henri  II.,  the 
Salon  des  Sept  Chemin^es,  and  another 
room  occupied  by  the  Mus4e  Campana. 
The  visitor,  as  he  passes  through  these 
rooms,  where  the  pictorial  and  antiquarian 
treasures  of  the  Louvre  are  now  display- 
ed, may  amuse  his  mind  for  a moment 
with  the  souvenir  that  it  was  between 
these  walls  that  the  old  Academy  held  its 
most  glorious  sittings,  when  it  counted 
amongst  its  members  men  whose  names 
were  Malebranche,  Fontenelle,  Condor- 
cet,  Buffon,  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Tur- 
got, the  Cassinis,  Lamarck,  Jussieu;  and 
amongst  its  foreign  associates  Huygens, 
Leibnitz,  Euler,  Priestley,  Hunter,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  in  these 
rooms  that  the  famous  Mesmer  attempted 
in  vain  to  submit  his  experiments  in  ani- 
mal magnetism  to  the  illustrious  company 
— an  attempt  which  enabled  him  to  write 
the  only  graphic  description  which  we 
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possess  of  a seance  of  the  old  Academy. 

The  director  of  the  Academy,  Le  Roi,  un- 
dertook to  present  Mesmer,  who  thus  nar- 
rates the  incident: 

“As  the  Academicians  arrived  they 
formed  themselves  into  private  commit- 
tees, where  I presume  different  scientific 
questions  were  discussed.  I imagined  that 
when  the  Assembly  was  large  enough  to 
be  considered  complete,  the  divided  atten- 
tion of  the  members  would  be  fixed  on 
one  single  object.  I was  mistaken;  each 
one  went  on  with  his  particular  conversa- 
tion ; and  when  M.  Le  Roi  wished  to  speak 
he  begged  in  vain  for  attention  and  si- 
lence. His  perseverance  in  this  prayer 
was  even  sharply  taken  up  by  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  told  him  that  he  would 
neither  listen  nor  be  silent,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  leave  the  memoir  on  the 
bureau,  so  that  those  who  pleased  might 
read  it.  M.  Le  Roi  was  not  more  success- 
ful in  the  announcement  of  a second 
novelty.  A second  colleague  prayed  him 
pass  to  a less  hackneyed  subject,  for  the 
peremptory  reason  that  he  was  making 
himself  a regular  bore.  Finally  a third 
announcement  was  brusquely  qualified  a 
charlatanism  by  a third  colleague.  Hap- 
pily there  had  been  no  mention  of  me  in 
all  this.  I lost  the  thread  of  the  stance, 
and  reflecting  over  the  sort  of  veneration 
which  I had  always  had  for  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  I concluded  that  it 
was  essential  that  certain  objects  should 
be  seen  only  in  perspective.  Reverenced 
from  afar,  they  are  not  much  when  seen 
in  close  Quarters.” 

During  the  Revolutionary  period  the 
Academy,  besides  its  usual  work,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  government  on  all  kinds  of 
questions  concerning  education,  finance, 
war,  naval  affairs,  and  agriculture,  and  its* 
most  considerable  work  was  the  elabora- 
tion of  a new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, the  uniformity  of  which  had  been 
ordained  by  a law  passed  in  1790.  But 
finally,  in  1793,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  suppressed  by  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Two  years  later,  25th  October,  1795,  the 
Institute  was  created,  on  bases  which  re- 
sembled in  many  points  the  grand  project 
conceived  by  Colbert  more  than  a ceutury 
before,  and  after  sitting  fora  few  years  in 
the  old  rooms  in  the  Louvre,  the  different 
Academies  were  finally  installed  in  1806- 
in  the  Palais  des  Quatre  Nations,  or  Col- 
lege Mazarin,  where  they  now  sit. 
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Record  mg  to  official  ipdic&iiajte,  have 
rarely  indited  in  pre&i  ;&u<*cfc6a.  The. 
old  Academy  of.  SCte Urros  W afctbil  thirty 
years  of  ctdlectivc  efforts  in  the  ehendcfitl 
study  of  plants  Ijf^re 

it  '•■^‘cetyed  . the  ’ *it$  .ftietlKwl. 
Afterward  it  devoted  «B#1f  Vitly  more 
zww'jis  to  ei»cyek>peciio  work ; that  is  to 
say,  to  dfeseribing  known  f#£t&  shit}  recwL- 
ing  acquired  truths,  The  .really  great 
ser  v ipea  that  the  bM  Aeadesoy  of ; Scteii  ee& 
rendered  were  all  in  it#  a^tronoiTii 
eai  ami  geotleaic  which  wtre  reully 

executed  by  a Jew  $pe£mli&ts  of  genius, 

HkeOasmnb  > l i '•  / . . ■ 

Tire  principal  busioe#*  of  the  present 
Academy  is  to  in  eel  every  Monday  in  or- 
der to  hear  ghoul  the  wprk  of  iU  metre 
i>ers;  to  listen  to  fX’porU  d^u  the  work  of 
fmmg£t  saraiite,  anti  to  beefcive  communi- 
cations, whether  from  corresponding  mem- 
betx  or  from  outsiders  These  nnteijiigs 
iirv 'publicV  and  generally  very  anittikiieb 
and  uiieresliog'.  if  only  for  the  ‘vurfeiy^ 
thft  faces  and  the  distmetiorj  of  their  iwic-' 
eHs-  As  it  was  m Alesmers  tune, m ir&f  ' 
.ailayf?,  exefry.  meeting  of  the  Acadetby  of 
•^tetrates  4 of  greetings 

^ v ps<  ■ M.Cheyrerdd 

The  question  ftiay  be  rsf&ed  y,jb  wb&t  the  famous  chemist.  in  invariably  the  first 
due#  the  work  a oil  utility  of  this-  Academy  to  Aitrff  the-  prc&entc  imt*  nod  the  weather 
gbiisist  t Wlmt.  is  its  c<i| leefi  ve \fh  JUt  fen‘6t*  rhu^l  indeed  if  th£  wonder- 

oa  lim  deveJopmeitt  of 


a.  FytrKj  iSTfiOJsDM&it. 


scum  ee  • Vi^l 
In  the  .schemes  *>f  the  Centralization  of 
the  l#bora  of  thet  |iuinati  nund  which  pro* 
sidcAb’y.^r • th'^ ;. fdujiclatldit  of  the  In^tituty 
the  physical  apil  uialliemattcul  ^ieiices 
we  a 13  ott  ed  ti?  t h e Ac  a d c.UJ  y of  Srieuoes. 
and  its  object  and  'attributions'  were  de- 
fined thus ...  ft  Toper 
feet  1 1 j % vstd&ueeA  aipd 
arts  by  tudhferVh pi- 
ed; re#varch*$,  by 
the  |>Uh!  leaf  ion  of 
djftc<>ycrifps ' by  ;cf)n 
re$pniidoao‘  • wirh 

. * .:  c: *L^.y 3?, 

- '.'¥0  1 0>V'V-  :.•  ' - y - ; - 

'\J$  . - &%&My 

Wt.r^S  IMyjiji#  ':':r:'-''W0i:i. 

Ofjjlttiw*  lt>  'y&i0»{, 

ASwfViitivi’*’  t<».  y$ifl 

jmUlic;."'  : . 

• In  e:very'  .pprlh  t 
I bl#  is  Tin  an  liquated  :y  v ';A;  f, . \ 

&i\il  no ! xotic  caiiu'op 
ijbonf  thia^s,  Cpt~ 
lective  researches', 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE 


learned  in  alchemy;  and  a score  of  oth- 
ers, each  one  eminent  in  his  specialty. 
But,  just  as  in  Mesmers  time,  each  one 


man.  Then  follow  the  astronomers  Janti* 
sen  and  Faye  ; Lesseps,  who  shakes  hands 
with  everybody;  Freycinet,  ex-Min ister, 


JKTON  l>K  FRKSKKCii; — W CHfVKF.Ct  StGMKP  TUK  pftRSKNCJK  SMKKT. 


whose  aspect  and  movements  have  given 
him  the  sobriquet  of  '"  the  white  mouse’1; 
Pasteur,  of  microbe  renown;  Bertbelot 


seems  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  official 
business  of  the  seance;  the  president  ami 
the  secretary  read  reports,  but  nobody 

. • . w v'^drrmliatWjDm 
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seems  to  listen ; this  one  is  busy  distrib- 
uting his  latest  pamphlet;  another  one  is 
writing  letters  with  feverish  haste;  oth- 
ers are  talking  in  groups;  others  are  wan- 
dering round  the  labyrinthine  tables  and 
greeting  their  colleagues.  On  great  occa- 
sions, of  course,  the  aspect  of  the  stance 
is  different,  and  practical  demonstrations, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Brown-Sequard’s 
explanation  of  his  apparatus  for  analyzing 
the  air  breathed  by  consumptive  patients, 
will  rivet  the  attention  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  present.  But  generally  the 
sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  strike 
the  visitor  as  rather  incoherent  and  use- 
less, and  after  vainly  trying  to  follow  the 
proceedings,  he  will  finally  amuse  him- 
self by  observing  the  wonderful  diversity 
of  craniological  formation  which  the  heads 
of  the  distinguished  company  offer  to  his 
view. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  Academy  there 
are  seats  set  apart  for  the  journalists  who 
report  the  proceedings  for  the  daily  pa- 
pers. Indeed,  the  newspaper  men  have 
been  the  cause  of  great  transformations 
in  the  spirit  and  action  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  one  may  even  say  that  the  press 
has  rendered  many  of  its  attributions  an- 
tiquated aud  useless.  When  Arago  first 
obtained  the  admission  of  the  press  to  the 
sittings  of  this  Academy,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  when  the  publication  of  a weekly  Bul- 
letin was  begun  about  the  same  time,  the 
Academy  at  once  gained  largely  in  noto- 
riety, and  acquired  a wide-spread  fame  as 
an  oracle;  but  at  the  same  time  the  great 
publicity  given  to  its  acts  enabled  public 
opinion  to  criticise  those  acts  with  more 
or  less  competency,  and  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  respect  which  had  hitherto 
surrounded  the  institution.  The  presence 
of  the  journalists  interfered  with  free  and 
unceremonious  discussion;  the  publica- 
tion of  the  press  notices  and  of  the  week- 
ly Bulletin  and  of  the  long  articles  of  spe- 
cialist journals  has  almost  entirely  put 
an  end  to  the  reports  which  used  to  be 
read  on  the  works  and  memoirs  submitted 
to  the  Academy.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things  the  daily,  aud  particularly  the 
scientific,  press  lias,  so  to  speak,  taken  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  proceedings  has  caused 
the  results  of  scientific  research  to  con- 
verge toward  the  Academy ; but  the  Acad- 
emy, although  its  opinions  carry  great 
weight,  is  no  longer  absolute  judge  of 
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those  results.  Competent  men  dissemi- 
nated over  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
able  to  form  their  own  opinion  with  the 
facts  laid  before  them  by  the  scientific 
press,  and  have  no  need  to  wait  for  the 
tardy  publication  of  the  costly  and  anti- 
quated memoirs  of  the  Academy.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Academy  with  na- 
tive and  foreign  savants  is  likewise  a 
superannuated  legacy  of  the  past.  The 
press  has  rendered  useless  this  system  of 
correspondence,  which  had  its  raison 
d'etre  when  Louis  XIV.  was  King,  when 
there  were  few  scientists  in  the  world,  no 
periodicals,  and  no  well-organized  post- 
office  system.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
actual  labors  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  diminished  greatly  in  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  national  progress  of 
things,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  newspaper  and  specialist 
press.  So  far  as  concerns  research,  the 
Academy  of  the  present  day  is  not  nearly 
so  important  a body  as  it  was  in  the  last 
century;  its  influence  on  the  movement 
of  science  is  exercised  nowadays  by  the 
prizes  that  it  gives,  and  by  its  elections, 
which  are  also  in  a way  the  recompense 
of  scientific  merit.  The  present  role  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  to  encourage 
talent  and  to  absorb  it.  Indeed,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Academy  depends  not  upon 
any  traditional  prestige,  but  upon  its  act- 
ually counting  amongst  its  members  all 
the  distinguished  French  scientists  of  the 
day,  all  the  men  who  are  accomplishing 
great  work  in  science.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 

M.  Berthelot,  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

“if  it  no  longer  has  the  initiative  of  dis- 
coveries, at  any  rate  presents  a dike 
against  charlatanism,  and  opens  liberally 
its  wide  publicity  to  the  works  of  French 
and  foreign  savants.  It  subsists  with  the 
majesty  of  an  old  institution,  strong  in 
the  glory  of  its  members  and  in  the  souve- 
nir of  the  services  that  science  has  render- 
ed and  still  renders  every  day  to  human 
societies.” 

The  budget  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  Louis 
XIV.  was  12,000  francs  a year,  which  sum 
was  devoted  to  making  experiments,  buy- 
ing books,  and  paying  various  expenses. 

As  for  the  members  of  the  Academy,  they 
figured  on  the  King's  pension  list  for  an- 
nual allowances  of  from  800  to  2000  francs. 

On  the  same  list  of  “ Pensions  et  gratifi- 
cations accovdees  aux  gens  de  lettres * fig- 
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the  names  nf  1000  1 i v res.  u in  1 7ft%  the-  budget  of  the  AoadeiTjy.  pen- 

Ye$&rt  and  Corru*ilif\  2000  iivrcs  In  1600  mnvs  and  'all  expenses  included,  reached 
LAtis  XIV  spent  42,300  liyres  on  lh&  sum  of  1)5,370  iivres  10  sols.* 

•Arid  gmlife^UOTis  gi  ven  to  native  talent,  £&c)i  Of  the  Academic  fortiilrig  tlie  lpr 
and  to  “ duei-s  foreignro**  who  tyvqel.  in  slitiito  of  Franco  holds  w eekiy  meet iugy 
all  hinds  #>C science,  whose  merit  li is  Maj-  in  the  Palais  Maztirin.  and  once  a year, 
esty  wished  to  recohi pease. M During-  the  on  October  2alh,  the  live  Ac&dcnws  hold 
hist  century  the  budget  was  corieukvrably  ft  public,  meeting  in  common', . ’ ; 'Xhe. T nsth 
increased  ; the  pensions  of  Ac^Iemieihas  ixile  i*  Undyrthe  of 

were  regularize*!  at  the  figures,  of  500,  the  Minister  of  Public- lTi.stru.et ton.  whose 
l^OtblBfidv find  5000  litres,  t.he  system  of  budget  makes  provvseu,  for  th^Aufary  of 
4>  jetemsde  presence"  was  esta bl ish etl ; and  members,  for  the  fees* 'far  prizes, 

* At  ti.v  pri iseniday  tb;  budget  of  (he  .ibyidemy  of  Scjr?iK**>s-  Hmob  as  follow* ; 

1;  The  meroVfi^  of  ih**  A^rteT>)‘  *re  di^u^il  i.uc^  rfio  of ewen  sections  which  compose  it,  at  M*£ 
nil*?  of  3ix  per  composed  ot  s'i ac>y-5 1«  ui v>n> f i ci  s 

sr^riwo  pfti’petiiai  r#eh  of  ihHe  wvmh#^  receiver  aaufiim&l  indemnity  ot  PiOu. 

iiunu::-  . * * • • ■ • • - • » . ••»««■  • . ;•  » - ' - Q^UOO 

2. . Besides  1.1 16  tuoi-uy  *heae?e'f^v  thee*;'  ;.\,vUt;y  ;*ioi£sr  Xsih.  u c.itoti  of  10  free • AcademiciaiKt,  who 
receive  no  indiirnhUv eieept def  prvv^nv/e  he,  or  ° jet  on  *ie  preseric^M  • For  each  member 

this  fee  is  .y.l  tVtuirit*»r4  V>;*»  of-  Sufi  ; . .VH)0 

& the  indemnity  paid  .to  «;Hhe  p^K\htAlv^i'^unes  a hv»*a>  ...  . ,.  . 

4 The  ApnUmu  receives  for  the  pahheucimi  of  it*  Meiooir  ^ and  of  its  Cuinpie;?  Kemiu*  a.  turn  of  SroOo 
f>.  The  pobheadoii  of  t)iii  J(i.Woxri& :*fc* _ *Sr*«<t*ia?it:  t(Y<ifi>;m  requites  . . . . HfiUO 

fh  Thfi  ahove  jHihhcAiion  enjoys*  at  the  Imprimeric  Naiionale  for  gratuitous  pnuimg  u rixfth  of.,  4.0M 

% T»a»- b(iiigef:  ?m>vuM  fijr  a prise  of  ..  S.oUO 

Th*  fotal  budget  of  the  AcaUcmy  of  Heietices  th  1887  .pti* - . . . . , . lSo^UtjiV 

A*  ei^jrita*  wort;  Uie  Academy  of  Sci^ntiaes;  tike  nthci 

>sf  the-  biHtituhv  'wiiieh  irf  eotopiMeii  u(  *i.  Clnof,  live  iderh*,  two  h^|,et>\  n«d  l»ro  '**vvpt\i*.  wlot  Jivhh*  hr- 
Ihfyrrr  ip*o»U  fviM«cy  H yen r.  The  »l>ovo  uiiip  of  the  btjtigel  of  tlte  Academy  does  nut  include 
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and  tor  all  the  current'- and  fegiilat*  <*&-  pmc  fund  will  be 

IJewes  cf  the  ttvo  sections.  EaeU  of  the  will  Sfe  curious  then  in  se<v what  Ihen.^w  - 
Acmfemies ifn&nagek  it£  own  special  prop-  hers  of  the  Institute  will  do  iiu?iV 
-funds  tJirougli'  the  mlermediary  money.  The  tiufmul  /fjiitigr  •wUt'be  for 
of  cominmioti^  chnsei)  amtfmgsf  the  them  to  mneliorate their  rmo  lot.  first  of 
■ members,  ah $ arting  under  t\i&  authority  all  by  incr*?«8U)^  their  appouihmmt$4  for 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruoljuu.  evidently  the  rnanagemenf  cd  *uph  con- 
The  Acfidemic  prizes  form  unite  $ n iuv  fculerable  funds  ami  the  tush  of  sawardinir 
pinUhf  okuncnl  in  French  literary  and.  m many  ■ prizes  will  ’justify  them  in  de 
scientific  life,  because  most  of  them  are  mandum  mote  than  Their  nrcsrxn  suLm-v 
destined  to  encourage  and.  reward  re-  whkrh  is  tliaK  of  a century  ago-,  Thi*$vd- 
searches  ami  works  of  ecu ditto n which  ary  of  mernhej^  of  the  Institute.  of  v,  IkP- 
ho  author  could  undertake  .if  ho  had  to  ever  Academy  or section,  was  fixed  I » y tic 
depend  on  the  .profits  of  life  hook  alon<-.  0,<>rj«eil  des  0n<|  C?etjt.s  -by  u \tk )<  vUited 
.Then  the  Insitote.  awai*ds.  every  two  MessiiioK nn(  d^rl  f?th  July,  I7U6},; hud  the 
year^  a pri#  of  20, 000  f r&Hc$  on  t ho  prop-  same  iK>»Iydctert>nheil  U)V  mapper  of  pay- 
ositiori  of  wjh  a^t$k$  #K'  1200  frauds  bjr  hip  hi.  and 

tematcly.  so  that  in  tarn  tin-  Prize  will  3ftf)  t'raocs  by  prepuce,  fee*.  These  latter 
W ven  u>  a l»ist4>r>au  a render  onden?-  fee*  m*e  lumped  top  ether  m each  rl.^y, 
glypbies,  a scientific  man  like.  Pa.smiie  or  ami  divided. •aumucksMiu^c  pr«  sent  only, 
an  artist  like  the ■ ,sc»*t (?tor  M»M’ck;  The  In  , Urn  dilfWmd  Academics  ltd*  presence 
Academy  of  Sendees  auiodpts  hci^nk^lty  to  a Pou  t six;  and 

nearly  fifty  prizes.  A half  francs.  At  the  FmKV- 

raheat  not;  **%  kifori  of  .^r  hiatanrtv  if  jkli  ?l*e  hndy.  fnemy 

The  Academic  Fraiiyaisr  ;.it$r5S  were 

foimdatipus  representing  aumtHUy  SOpfe  -tftrs  sum,  but  as  #!1  tbi* ^ rairty 

.•130,000  franc*.  The  ‘three  Other  Aeude-  attend  at  our  lime.  thv  ./rfw  ■•»>  //rcM'-mv 
uuhs  ili^poyc  of  pm«s  to  the  vai  n*  itf'-  "becoHics  worth  rmvfP. Uumiv? -to  the  lump 
Hearty  '200,000  franco  Tims  the  prizes  iu^  together  atul  div  is.ee  :.  ijhaliv.,  «m  wet 
auriiialiy  jifetrihuied  t\v  Ih6  secUuus  day?,  in  nowial  tium^  ihie  {irtf£tmce  fet- 
of  the  Ufstitutc  exyecjl  in  ioial  v^hie  l»alf  will  be  wort  h as  muck  ^ ^ indchm^^ 

a million  francs.  To  fh»:wo  existing  (oun  s«i-  few  Aeailc«>ici^n?4  yvVf  1 emm*  n> 

dationK  will  Cv'ctdimJly  he  added  n part  the  spud.  I remember  \hv  et.ly  tiro*’  ? 

of  tlw  eu»ronbu^;  ir^v^n.ue.s-  ^ccjMiing  frbm  ^ver  'dte^tl'  in  vj&mpixiiy  vfdtjr 

the  domain  of  Chantilly,  by  wdtich  the  was  a Thimday  ;Tn  i-haj  fa 
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serrations  shall  be 
published  at  Ic&st 
f ohs*  ii  b yea  jy  v 

The  Jaw-  of  the 
Ac&dettyv  ar&  al- 
most the  same  smVr 
as  they  wefemider 

the  o)4  r^giofie.  It 

*i£  eaihpio^l  of  fork 

ty  mespber*,  •tir.hoste/ 
ofticers  are  a diree* 

iQ\\  whoare  ejected 
tm  three  mot itli  $y 
kind  a 3i*i^tary:,: 

'$l&y£& ' for  life, 
wild  btJftrH  the  title 
of  P^rjwtiial  Secre- 
tary Its.  witlings 
bale*'  place  every 
Thursday/  and  in 
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ifcf  afta’  c'cmdi? . Wri  ter  was  boasting  t hat  - ' jjife:* ' w ixisr'^ ■ jiti  l>i Sp  sitting  for  the  distri* 
had  that  aftermioo  braved  mow  and  sleet  but -ion  of  its  prizes,  on  which  the  Perpetual 
to  dUcmllho  weekly meeting  rA  the  Acad-  Secretary  reads  an  extended-  report,  The 
fciny  ‘ ’ Toni  , de  merne,  j ni  gagoA  xties  . l^rpeUial  Sec  retary  of  the  Academy,  who 
quar-rmle  tiilpCS  aiijoio'dTtui  ” hy  saoL  ;s  ^t  present  M.  Camille  Douoet.  has. great 
gIeefUUfcy.;.;v  , ^ / ;*■ ■;’■*/ ;^v  ^ inll , he  ii>uyrii  he  be  virtual 

Of  ai»  the  sect  joins  of  the  Institute  tbe  governor  of  the  institution;  for  he  never 
Ik  the  best  Rimypn  iiiisses  a se&uec,  while  $k«;  ardiparjt-^ca-: 
and  tlid  most  jK^ular:  I imd  alnaost  said  itemkuaus  attend  - irregularly  of  ahsrufc 
t ho  most  fa.shnni&bU\  and  the  epithet  themselves  altogether  m the  surimrt 
•won id.  not  be  ruiirOy  misplaced'.-  for  the  The.'  Perpetual  Secretary  knows  all  the 
Ae&tiern y plays  ^ soemi  rQIe  perhaps  more  questions  that  will  he  submitted  at  a rneetl- 
prominertt  even  than  its  hterary  role.,  lug;  u is  he  who  prepares  them,  who  pro 
The  history  of  the?  Academy  is  too  well  poses  them,  ruul  who,  if  he  has  tact,  inlhi- 
kiioWii  to  ami  repeating,  For  our  pur-  eneek  their  solution  by  the  w&y  m which 
pose  it  offices  to  t he  old  Acad;  lie  colors  thenp.  He  b$s  th£  Aral  and  kist 

emy  founded  hr  Richelieu  ^tidied.  With  wwd.  in  all  discussions*  he  i*  the  guar- 
the  throne  of  Louis  JS/VT ;..  li  was  sup-  di&a  m the  trod  if  km*  of  the  A cudemy. 
pressrki  and  destroyed  Uke  dll  the  other  which  he  mnT  nyrneinl>or  oiv  forget,  as  he 
Academies  in  .1793-;  hut  ns  soon  as  the  thinks  proper;-  he  draws  up.  the  minutes 
National  Can  rail t urd>^ad  le)^iir^  to  think  of  the  meet  i ngs ; iii  the  public  stances  Vie 
of  literature-  and  the  arte  of  peace*  after  is  fhepthoial  uKiidlppjeee  Of  the  company ;. 
the  inore  iniperiouh  cares  of  the  Reign  of  ids  salon  is  the  salon  o-f  the  Academy  it- 
Terror  ami  the  proscriptions,  asp? ring:  to  a^IL.  .in  brief/ the  Perpetual  Secretary  is 
leave  to  posterity  a d'niahhr  and  eolight-  the.persoi nfji.au on  af  the  Academy. 

eh  ed  R eji lit * 1 lean  rCgiine.  ijt  founded  tb&  ; / §0  djuyk  b>r  the  or^ani^aUdh  ami  ideal 
institute  vu  1803. by  those  words'-  prograimue  of  the  Academy:  Now  let 

/‘/there  Isjortlfe  wfid]^  RcpubhV  a Na  !p,^  /Ome  to  the  reality,  Tim  Academy 
liouat  Institute  charged  will)  centranzuig  doe^'not  pubji^h  yntfca!  •ui^evv.iftipns  on 
tilschyems  jaad  perfecting  thu  art?  atidf  unythiii^;  umi  ^ dih- 

sriences/'  lion  ary  of  the  Frvorfi  langUHgc..  Nvliiclv 

T'oncennny  the  Academy  rKirtiruiarly  ,trcyun  in  1^52.  and  jjs  still  in  pH*pa- 

the  rkuo’ce  o<  Um  CmTwi’ii-ioti  v-a.vs : 'ration,  M.  Rvntui  btinseif  inis  puhlicj.y’  au- 

• jt  is  espec'i dt.v  ' Target i w Mb'  mak/mr  ncainmi  (hat  it  will  he  ready- for  msuc  hr 
a diebioVmry  of  the  hccuiWi  hunj'or  ; \ffi  v+>  uveivc  .hundred  years  only,  scor'd iug  l-o 
gards ' .language,  i l HurvU  tixarnntc  -imyor-  the  most mHaierate  nalcubi’  ions.'. 

(ant  works  of  Urenitfms  bbstdry,  ami  sci • Then  what  &*<■:*  thv  Academy  do?  It 
c-ucc.  The  collodion  of: its  entieal  ai>-  holds  inertiug%t  ifc  distributes  prices,  and 
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WhteH  iJte.  public  has  long1  acclaimed, 
if/:-  m •;  Gild  'gradual  tv  rttatidoiihig  ite  strictly 

;Jg?gr  * \ luer?,?;v  §Airi|iOftfiio?x-  i.a.'oi'iiw  U>  admit 

-^SlkA-  . ■ • <dtMdentai  of.  5fMi*e^  di?- 

- Vv'"  . V ; //  *i  Action,  Polities,  too,  Jt&vi*  played  & 

■ • • ■ V . •:  •'  .■  M Utb  ijh£  Ai&ftr 

' ; Sidef*  the  of  the 

.-  $ ' v > \ * ' •io^tjtutc  in  iS03.  Prnnca  has  ^xpcrieix^d 

• \ y ^'r‘v> • ’* ’ *k  rix  different  gov.ersimeriis^'th^--.  Empire. 

jV  ,tUe  Restoration,  the  of  Tjoii-fe  Pbih 

p ip  pc,  the  Republic  of  184*,  the  Second 

Empire,  Hird  the  present  Reym  tbie.  Of 
these  tbe Academy seems  to  have  prefermi 
V’  . ; . the  'first  three;  and’  ’<$?*&.  ',xi<»W-'  th$t  $j?$ 

RcpbhJic  is  so  firmly  fixed,  in  France,  the 
fulfils  its  social  d plies*  The  Academy,  h Academy  still  imuofests  Platonic  leanings, 
lias  beeh  said,  is  the  most  select  cldh  m toward  Orlcanbrn,  and  a certain  distrust 
Pat;i#f  atid  abound  .:ii& ;l|j^idice,;:hi?ij;';  ;b'p  you!  dislike  of  democracy,  But  this  phife 
heard  some  #>f  the:.  he$(  talk  of  the  day.  mmKmou  will  not  excite  ^stonishmeut 
The  pityj’s  that  this  tal k mh  dh ] y he  heainl . when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the 
by  m^mbe^s.  of  the  The  echoes'  Onffekt  active  and  FnBnentiLal  of  Academic 

of  it  1 hat  reach  the  outer  world  are  vug  up  •‘•*>  whips'*  is  the  yrandgort  of  Madams  de 
and' .'distorted,  and  often  calumnious;  at  Shiei  ; hU  Irnnvrimcnce,1  the  'Due  de 
least  so  we  are  told  by  the  ..Aiwhiumkitx*  ■ whose  eiu&f  joy  ui  life  is  Hv  or 

themselves.  who  are  naturally  jeulon^  of  yetnp ;.  en-ry'  ekehou  m meshes  of  in* 
the  reputation  and  anthontr  of  tlicir  f rigne  hne  <tnd  subtle  that  bis  Italian 
body.  ancestors  from  then*  Ely. sum  retreat  must 

But  in  w hat  aloes  tins  mtflioritv  non  look  down  with  pride  ;n  ml  satisfaetiou  at 
sis ti  Is  the  Academy  tlte  acknowledged  their  MmdmvrJkm  smwssor  Since  the 
guardian  of  thd  purity  of  the  French  ..failure  of Ids  rmip  'd'ttnt  At nd-ek  Marshal 
tongue  v Arc  its  judgments  in  "literature  Macimdum  the  mubusioidor  ami  eruispira- 
beyond  appeal  ? Does  the.  public  pay  tor  of  thn  early  years  t>f  the  Republic  has 
Itecd iv>  the  sentences  of  the  Forty  ; Due-  becii  mh;m]  h.j  a ■ .condition  of  stwnun 
iiujj  tlh;  first  ijtuirter  of  the;  present  cen-  mcnfm  ybut  being  a man  of  jtalian  stfp- 
tu «\v  the  authority  of.  the '‘tv-tps  - pleuess  and  gayetr^  }m  consoles  himself 
itucontesied  Tmms  of  a polenucdl  ^iieil  with  society,  gossipi  and  a certain  >lry 
i^^  w,  to  hr  ma.nUoHtcd  in  its  reports  only  tusie  for  letters,  ami  by  listening  to  his 
toward  IS2i.  when,  having 
eeutm  t(»  regard ’{'Usicdf  as  an 
ovtUoddx:  \ soitctfiary,,  the 


ti0&‘  of  ' rc>mui 1 1 i e i s« n*k ' ov 
of  Rife  mnianiici^i,  ^cliooh 
Members  of  thcwAcadc  ^ 
f hose  wrcjimsU made 
ust  v of  ill i-  •.  .ec/dcsiastical 

f:‘ort'hu.d*u<y./'  1 sect,’! 

vout  *'  svlnsiu/  and  m ‘began 
that  long  w.Var  d>etwecn,  the 
classic isU  avid  tlie  rornaViti- 
cist^k  Ever  srni>3v  tJje  A/iail; 
etny  ha^ljvJd  a con^i’vafiv'e 
attitiivk*  tix  11  uf  •i'Hspici.Oii  to- 
wayd  itiVy cl ?y  ihd  aU'daci t:y , 
ac<xvptiiig  vMily  afLcr  years 
of  rejnUations 
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own  grating:,  ami  spluttering;  voice  srenuiyped  paragraph;;  ^Tlie  French 

in  lire  salon  of  the  Rue  Solferino ; over  Academy  held  Us  usual  weekly  meeting 
which  presides  the  Princess  Victor  ‘de  yesterday  afternoon.  Messieurs  N Y.. 
Broglie,  the  riauphitie  of  the  house,  the  and  Z.  ivfire  present.  Ces-  mrmle 
duke  himself  being  & widower.  worked  at  the  ImYkmary. ' 

The  French  Academy  - lipids  twu- iiij&s ‘ • The  public  meetings  of  the  ACadmii^ 
of  stances,  the  hYst  for  itself,  ihp  itecmttl  Fraii^aisc  arc  held  three  or  /our  times,  a 
for  a privileged  section  of  the  public,  year,  m.  the  oervismns  of  the  reception  of 
The  ordinary  week iSr  meetings  are  held  new  mmhhci%'‘aiid  rd  ike  spring  disi.ribu- 
every  Thursday,  m a room  ot\  lire  iim.  lion  of  pia^ ydnuher  tVirJiimirv  uicTjt  or 
tloor  of  the  fustb.uo?  huHdui«;  eomoujut-  ior  itmwxttiUOu*  vmoY.  On  gala- 

catMig  with  the  larger  room  where  tk&  days  the  . Dictionary . is  bidden  away 
Academy  of  Aj$ they. go  in.  . dm*  their  em* 

the  fort y \ m iriO r la  1$  g^tera Be  d Wmdct*ed  urufunus.  which  they  thezxe 
their  li&U  apd  wyats ’^«.i ;' i-ii «v - 
Academy  ’ Their  . hft*:';-' 

ah  a re  l red  roof,  dec  i % • *1 
stucco  rosaces'  in  tly  - ’•■.•  £ 

jure;  around  the  vv&?;w-  iy..  .'.y^  „ y • k 

busts  of  deceased  ?m- 

reetfss  ovyc  the  chhu  • -i!  V 

leji'jgi H pqrtwjl J$r cm l p?  pk M\i. *4 ♦•. Rh; ft o -r  . _ \ v 

lieu.  The aeiytK,  *wVp.& 

njrfi'alsivwi  in  Ma^u  • • -*1  _ < 

around  a narrow  tab) * w '-c-.  ■ ■ 

*lot)guK*l  MVfi!.  hniiov  • e; 

covered  svith  faded  yr-  y.  $ 

wnl  a / ! ’ * ; i 

wooden  tmy  euoUmm  • 

pen -holders.  Tins  vu  ;•  ' . ■ 1 '•  ■ 

window  in  the  roof;  - / : - (M 

along  mu*  wall  high  n • i»e  r 1 

weilin#:  ;•  ^l2rY*r dV  y -1\  ' U ' 


T wo  -gas  i a *t yes  hang 
but  the 

cians,  biMOg  »>td 
faHliiOfeiod  iViul  itrfe- 
! ):l  rfttfevv^art  - 
dlo>,  and  In  av>  ;ni - 

the  ■ . 

iiJiijivi^4tiyy  visitor 

ntityO'jsty  yi jt-  gi^en 

carxld^wJ  box  w ith 
an  in«cnpttfini  iu  ; 
a clerkly  Jnwtd, 

“ C\ln\ride.'li;i^',y  .^ud 
op  opep iog  the  hnx 
lipjT  «ndd  fulfil 

Tlib  lilt  that  an 
Out^Hlor  f<ati  i say 
aWiit  tW-oirdhlary 
of  the 
Academy,  for  Ok\v 
are  mer^t  bhvJ  tn>^s 
teritHie,  ^ani  all  the 
infbrirmtum  tlmt 
Die  best  " reporter 
caii  obt&tii  rn^r  lie 
summed  41  p in  thi? 


rm:  u at?  cij  tttfc  »gVn< h acadV.vt 
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selves  irreverently  call  “wearing  pars- 
ley,”  gird  on  their  little  swords  with  mo- 
ther-of-pearl handles,  have  their  hair  nice- 
ly combed  and  curled,  and  prepare  to 
withstand  the  scrutiny  of  a fair  and  fash- 
ionable audience.  The  meeting  is  held 
in  what  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
College  des  Quatre  Nations,  a very  small 
amphitheatre  with  tribunes  and  galleries 
— altogether  a most  primitive,  incommodi- 
ous, and  chilly  place,  the  general  aspect 
of  which  reminds  one  strongly  of  a mau- 
soleum. 

If  you  are  a simple  mortal  without  in- 
fluence or  protection,  you  will  be  able  at 
best  to  obtain  only  an  unnumbered  ticket 
for  a gallery ; and  in  order  to  get  a decent 
place  you  will  have  to  stand  outside  for 
hours,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors; 
and  then,  when  the  fatal  moment  comes, 
you  will  make  a rush  for  the  front  seats 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  your  neck  in  the 
dark  staircase.  Whenever  a reception  ex- 
cites especial  curiosity  the  queue  at  the 
doors  of  the  Institute  begins  to  form  at 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
although  the  doors  are  not  opened  until 
one  o’clock.  Many  send  their  servants, 
or  hire  commissioners,  to  keep  a place  in 
the  queue , which  they  themselves  come 
and  occupy  in  time  to  join  in  the  rush. 
It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  avoid  this 
cruel  queue  by  numbering  all  the  places 
in  the  room,  and  by  giving  only  just  so 
many  tickets  as  there  are  places;  but  the 
tradition  of  the  Institute  is  opposed  to 
such  a change.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  esteem 
of  Pingard,  the  factotum  of  the  Institute, 
or  if  you  are  acquainted  with  a member  of 
the  Academy,  you  will  receive  a ticket  for 
the  amphitheatre  or  hemicycle,  in  which 
case  you  may  lunch  at  leisure,  see  all  the 
fun,  and  enter  the  room  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, through  what  we  may  call  the  en- 
tree  des  artistes,  with  the  ambassadors  and 
the  blue-stockings  of  the  first  grade.  In 
the  court-yard  of  the  Institute  the  car- 
riages arrive  and  deposit  Academicians 
and  fine  ladies  at  the  foot  of  the  mossy 
old  steps;  there  are  greetings  and  bow- 
ings and  silvery  feminine  laughs;  the 
vestibule  fills  with  celebrities  of  both 
sexes,  who  crowd  the  infantry  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  line  at  the  foot  of  the  statues, 
and  ready  to  present  arms  when  the 
big  dignitaries  of  the  Academy  arrive; 
amongst  the  privileged  are  some  who  have 
come  to  a reception  for  the  first  time,  and 
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who  linger  to  admire  the  fine  statues  that 
are  hidden  away  in  the  dark  corners  of 
this  long  and  cobwebby  antechamber, 
La  Fontaine,  Moli^re,  Corneille,  d’Alem- 
bert, Napoleon  in  his  imperial  robes,  and 
Montaigne  in  no  robe  at  all. 

, An  usher  with  a silver  chain  round  his 
neck  discreetly  opens  a door,  you  descend 
a few  carpet-covered  stairs,  and  behold 
you  are  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  Pingard,  with  insinuating  ges- 
tures, invites  you  to  sit  on  a very  narrow 
bench. 

The  light  striking  down  from  the  win- 
dows in  the  drum  of  the  cupola  is  pale 
and  cold ; the  atmosphere  is  slightly 
charged  with  suave  perfumes  of  heliotrope, 
iris,  and  Spanish  leather;  there  is  a per- 
petual frou-frou  of  feminine  vestures  and 
a whispering  of  indistinct  conversations. 
Everybody  seems  penetrated  with  respect. 
You  examine  the  room.  How  chilling  and 
severe ! The  very  statues  of  Bossuet,  Fene- 
lon,  Descartes,  and  Sully  seem  to  be  shiv- 
ering in  their  niches.  And  that  little 
curly-headed  bust  high  up  on  one  wall 
facing  the  bureau,  with  the  inscription, 
“A  la  vertu,”  why  is  it  there?  And 
those  three  doors  over  which  are  written 
the  words,  “Sciences,  Lettres,  Arts,”  are 
we  to  attach  any  significance  to  the  fact 
that  the  central  door,  the  door  of  “Let- 
tres,” is  barred  by  the  bureau  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  therefore  inexorably  and  inev- 
itably closed  ? 

Half  the  amphitheatre  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  Institute  is  deserted  and 
silent,  for  these  great  men  are  still  gos- 
siping in  the  court-yard;  the  other  half 
is  occupied  by  a worldling  and  literary 
public,  in  which  the  women  predomi- 
nate. As  you  look  around  you  see  no- 
thing but  pretty  faces,  pretty  hats,  pretty 
smiles,  waving  fans,  opera-glasses  raised 
to  recognize  a friend,  and  lowered  to  ac- 
knowledge a salute.  Everybody  knows 
everybody,  at  least  by  sight.  Here  is  the 
famous  blue-stocking  and  poetess  Madame 

A. ,  and  the  celebrated  novelist  Madame 

B. ,  who  will  never  be  allowed  to  enter 
Paradise  even  if  they  become  as  mighty 
geniuses  as  George  Sand,  who,  by-the- 
way,  held  that  the  Academy  is  a remnant 
of  literary  feudalism,  useless  both  for  men 
and  women  alike.  Here  are  the  society 
ladies  who  receive  Academicians — Ma- 
dame Buloz,  whose  salon  is  that  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  the  tradi- 
tional vestibule  of  the  Institute;  the  Mar- 
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quise  de  Blocqueville,  in  whose  old-world 
rooms  on  the  Quai  Malaquais  the  Acade- 
micians invariably  go  to  take  tea  after 
their  weekly  sittings;  the  Comtesse  Po- 
tocka,  who  has  an  Academic  lunch  party 
on  Sundays;  and  Madame  Aubernon,  who 
rules  conversation  with  a silver  bell, 
against  which  even  M.  Renan  does  not 
venture  to  rebel.  Hence  the  story  that 
in  the  course  of  one  of  these  Academic 
dinners,  while  some  other  celebrity  was 
speaking,  M.  Renan  made  as  if  he  would 
utter  articulate  sounds,  but  the  hostess 
promptly  suppressed  him.  Then  when 
his  turn  came  round  Madame  Aubernon 
tinkled  her  bell  and  gave  M.  Renan  leave 
to  speak.  “ Alas,  madame,”  replied  the 
great  sceptic,  “it  is  too  late;  I wished  to 
ask  for  a second  helping  of  spinach.” 

Here  and  there  are  novelists,  poets, 
dramatists  who  are  paying  court  to  the 
Academy,  and  hoping  to  get  elected  one 
of  these  days.  Here  is  B.,  who  has  just 
had  a feeble  novel  jobbed*  into  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  B.  has  married  a 
rich  and  pretty  wife  with  a view  to  open- 
ing an  Academic  salon,  and  so  achieving 
immortality.  His  pretty  wife  is  beside 
him  in  a delicious  toilet,  specially  crea- 
ted for  the  occasion  by  that  great  artist 
Epinglard.  She  is  particularly  gracious 
to  Z.,  who  has  written  a few  witty  pieces, 
and  who,  being  rich  and  an  epicure,  is 
“running  for”  the  Academy  on  the 
strength  of  his  good  dinners.  Z.  is  a ri- 
val who  must  be  conciliated.  Next  to  Z. 
are  some  pretty  American  girls,  whose 
piquant  beauty  and  vivacious  talk  have 
won  them  the  protection  of  the  belle  Ma- 
dame P.,  who  also  receives  Academicians 
at  dinner,  and  talks  literature  with  an 
awkwardness  as  charming  as  the  natural 
gaucherie  with  which  women  play  at 
billiards.  Madame  P.  is  conspicuous  with 
her  royal  blue  velvet  robe,  but  she  is  not 
dressed  with  such  good  taste  as  her  neigh- 
bor Mile.  R.,  of  the  Com£die  Franfaise, 
who  happens  to  be  sitting  near  two  equal- 
ly obese  and  famous  men,  Blowitz,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times , and  Sarcey, 
the  dramatic  critic.  Sarcey  has  been  pre- 
sent at  every  Academic  reception  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  the  evening 
he  always  delivers  a public  lecture  on  the 
event,  and  re-reads  fragments  of  the  re- 
ception speeches  as  he  thinks  they  ought 
to  be  read. 

But  one  o’clock  strikes;  a thrill  of  im- 
patience runs  through  the  audience;  a 
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movement  is  heard  in  the  lobby.  “ Pre- 
sentez  Arrrmes  /”  The  door  opens,  and 
the  Academicians  and  various  members  of 
the  Institute  enter,  the  dignitaries  passing 
first,  clad  in  gala  costume.  There  is  a lit- 
tle tumult,  some  hand  shakings,  a certain 
haste  to  find  a seat,  some  salutations 
waved  gracefully  to  certain  great  dames 
amongst  the  audience,  which  cranes  its 
neck  and  seeks  to  recognize  the  immor- 
tals; and  there  is  Dumas,  looking  hand- 
some and  haughty  ; there  isSardou,  posing 
for  a Holbein ; Renan,  whose  features  call 
to  mind  those  of  the  regretted  comedian 
Hyacinthe  of  the  Palais  Royal;  Taine, 
whose  obliquity  of  vision  has  helped  him 
to  take  queer  views  of  Napoleon  and  other 
historical  characters;  Gaston  Boissier,  the 
mellifluous  cicerone  of  ancient  Rome; 
John  Lemoine,  Jules  Clar^tie,  and  Edou- 
ard Herve,  who  represent  journalism; 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Coppee,  and  Sully  Prud- 
homme,  a trinity  of  poets;  Augier,  whom 
the  indulgent  call  the  modern  Moli^re; 
Pailleron  and  Hal6vy,  who  personify  the 
lighter  stage;  Jules  Simon,  Octave  Feuil- 
let,  Camille  Doucet,  and  Legouvd,  who 
consider  the  Academy  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  nothing  less  than  Para- 
dise; Rousse,  Duruy,  Cherbuliez,  Mgr. 
Perraud,  de  Lesseps,  d’Haussonville,  M6- 
ziferes,  and  the  other  Academicians  whose 
names  the  public  can  never  remember. 

But  enough  of  the  spectacle  in  the  house 
and  of  the  spectacle  on  the  stage.  Let  us 
come  to  the  ceremony  of  the  reception  it- 
self. And  here  let  it  be  remarked  that 
the  traditional  “ fauteuil”  is  an  archaeo- 
logical snare;  the  members  of  the  Acade- 
my and  of  the  different  sections  of  the  In- 
stitute do  not  sit  in  arm  chairs,  or  even  in 
chairs  without  arms;  the  only  sitting  ac- 
commodation they  have  consists  of  bench- 
es covered  with  faded  green  velvet.  The 
Academic  “ fauteuil”  is  a fiction  based  on 
a fact.  In  the  old  Academy  founded  by 
Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.  desired  that  the 
most  perfect  equality  should  reign  be- 
tween all  the  members,  whatever  their  so- 
cial rank  or  condition  might  be.  For  a 
long  time  the  Academicians  used  to  sit  in 
simple  chairs;  but  one  day  the  old  Cardi- 
nal d'Estrees,  having  asked  for  an  easier 
seat,  the  King  gave  orders  for  forty  arm- 
chairs exactly  alike  to  be  placed  in  the 
Academy,  so  that  no  member  should  be 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  his  col- 
leagues. Such  was  the  origin  of  the  “fau- 
teuil,” the  traditional  symbol  of  the  Aca- 
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demic  dignity.  So  then  we  will  suppose 
that  the  immortals  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  have  settled  them- 
selves on  the  benches.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hemicycle  is  the  bureau  of  the  Acade- 
my, the  director  and  his  assessors,  the  per- 
petual secretary,  M.  Camille  Doucet,  the 
r^cipiendaire,  or  victim,  and  his  two  spon- 
sors, all  clad  in  strange  attire,  embroider- 
ed with  brilliant  green  leaves,  and  carry- 
ing cocked  hats  and  innocuous  swords, 
according  to  the  model  devised  by  Napo- 
leon I. 

The  sitting  having  been  opened,  the 
“ r&sipiendaire”  rises  and  reads  a eulogy 
of  his  deceased  predecessor,  which  lasts 
about  an  hour,  but  which  he  has  taken  a 
year  to  prepare.  Then  the  Academician 
charged  with  receiving  the  new-comer 
rises  in  his  turn,  and  during  another  hour 
says  disagreeable  things  to  him,  always  in 
the  politest  terms.  Verily  the  art  of  bitter 
insinuations  and  perfidious  euphemism 
has  been  brought  to  a high  pitch  of  per- 
fection beneath  the  cupola  of  the  Institute. 

At  about  three  o'clock  the  ceremony  is 
over.  The  court -yard  of  the  Institute 
and  the  Quai  Conti  present  a gay  and  an- 
imated appearance.  Some  of  the  Acade- 
micians go  away  on  foot,  others  in  cabs, 
others  in  smart  coupes,  while  the  heroes 
and  the  orators  of  the  stance  are  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  charming  ladies, 
who  congratulate  them  and  invite  them 
to  dinner;  for  a new  Academician  is  al- 
ways overwhelmed  with  invitations — a 
fact  which  caused  Labiche  to  say,  after 
he  had  been  elected  and  received  at  the 
Academy,  “ Tiens!  je  ne  savais  pas  qu’on 
etait  nourri”  (I  did  not  know  that  we 
were  boarded  into  the  bargain). 

Such,  in  its  main  outlines,  is  the  aspect 
of  a reception  at  the  French  Academy. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  public  and  the  act- 
ors, the  annual  public  meeting  of  the 
Academy,  held  in  May,  is  much  the  same ; 
the  programme,  however,  is  more  varied. 

We  may  safely  say,  I think,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  regards  with  considerable 
respect  the  Institute  of  France  and  its 
best-known  section,  the  French  Academy. 
In  their  heart  of  hearts  the  French  them- 
selves respect  it  too,  but  nevertheless  they 
have  persisted  in  scoffing  at  it  ever  since 
its  foundation.  Saint-Evremond  began 
the  game  with  his  comedy  The  Acadimi - 
ciens,  and  since  then  the  fire  of  epigrams 
has  never  ceased  except  during  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  target  was  suppressed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Sainte-Beuve  in  his 
correspondence  depicts  the  true  man  of 
letters  as  pursuing  his  career  “ with  love 
and  dignity,  with  happiness  in  producing, 
with  respect  for  the  masters,  welcome  for 
the  young,  and  friendly  intimacy  with  his 
equals,  and  so  arriving  at  the  honors  of 
the  profession,  that  is  to  say,  the  Insti- 
tute. ” But  the  trouble  is  that  a French- 
man can  rarely  enter  the  doors  of  the  In- 
stitute, or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, without  sacrificing  something  of  his 
independence.  When  the  poet  Francois 
Coppee  was  elected  to  the  Academy  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  weekly  theat- 
rical article  in  La  Patrie  newspaper  in 
order  to  avoid  criticising  the  works  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  Academic — Augier,  Du- 
mas, Sardou,  Pailleron,  and  Labiche. 
Auguste  Vacquerie  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  become  a candidate  at  the  Acad- 
emy, although  his  election  was  certain  : 
he  will  not  sacrifice  one  atom  of  his  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  of  pen.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Alphonse  Daudet 
and  half  a dozen  other  distinguished 
French  writers,  who  will  never  become 
members  of  the  French  Academy  so  long 
as  its  organization  remains  what  it  is. 
“The  Academy,”  said  Sainte-Beuve,  in  a 
private  conversation,  “is  horribly  afraid 
of  Bohemians.  If  the  Academicians  have 
not  seen  a man  in  their  salons,  they  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  They 
dread  him.  He  is  not  a man  of  their 
sphere.”  It  was  for  social  and  sartorial 
reasons  of  this  nature  that  the  Academy 
des  Beaux- Arts  refused  to  have' anything 
to  do  with  the  sculptor  Rude.  One  of  the 
reasons  which  the  French  Academy  al- 
leged for  refusing  Balzac  was  that  he  had 
debts;  and  Alfred  de  Musset  was  for  a 
long  time  kept  waiting  at  the  door  be- 
cause his  cravats  were  not  tied  as  correct- 
ly as  the  Academicians  desired.  The 
great  Dumas  was  rejected  because  he  had 
collaborators,  although  the  same  fact  had 
not  stood  in  the  way  of  Monsieur  Scribe; 
Baudelaire  and  Flaubert  were  pronounced 
ineligible  because  their  books  had  no  im- 
mediate moral  utility  ; and  the  only  rea- 
son found  for  not  encouraging  Gautier 
was  that  he  had  long  and  abundant  hair, 
whereas  a perfect  Academician  ought  to 
be  baldish  at  least.  Indeed  there  is  a good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  paradoxical  definition 
of  the  Academy  as  the  most  exclusive  club 
in  Paris,  a place  where  fine  manners  and 
courtly  bearing  enable  a man  to  shine 
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with  more  brilliancy  than  talent  and 
originality. 

When  the  old  Academy  was  first  found- 
ed it  was  not  necessary  for  candidates  for 
election  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  body ; 
but  one  Armand  d’Andilly  having  been 
elected,  and  having  declined  the  honor,  it 
was  decided  that  in  future,  in  order  to  avoid 
a similar  humiliation,  none  should  be  elect- 
ed unless  he  had  solicited  election.  This 
rule  was  maintained  when  the  present 
Academy  was  founded;*  and  now  every 
man  who  considers  himself  distinguished 
enough  to  merit  immortality  is  obliged 
to  put  on  his  hat,  coat,  and  gloves,  hire  a 
cab  by  the  hour,  and  go  from  house  to 
house  to  make  thirty-nine,  thirty-eight, 
or  thirty-seven  visits,  according  to  the 
number  of  Academicians  who  have  died 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

During  its  existence  of  250  years  the 
French  Academy,  the  old  and  the  new, 
has  numbered  many  illustrious  French- 
men in  its  ranks;  but  there  has  always 
been  an  imaginary  forty- first  arm-chair 
in  which  public  opinion  has  seated  an  il- 
lustrious victim  of  the  neglect  or  caprice 
of  the  occupants  of  the  forty  real  arm- 
chairs, or  some  independent  spirit  who 
could  not  force  himself  to  solicit  the 
honor  of  admission.  The  occupants  to 
whom  public  opinion  has  attributed  this 
imaginary  arm-chair  have  been  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Scarron,  Moliere,  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau,  Bayle,  Saint-Simon,  Regnard, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Le  Sage,  the  Abb6  Pre- 
vost,  Vauvenargues,  Piron,  Jean  Jacques 

* In  modern  times  Thiers  is  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule.  Being  in  183,3  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  in  the  full  glory  of  his  political  career,  the 
author  of  the  Hi  Moire  de  la  Revolution  abstained 
from  all  visits,  and  simply  charged  his  friends  with 
informing  the  Academy  of  the  honor  that  he  was 
disposed  to  show  that  body  by  allowing  himself  to 
be  elected. 


Rousseau,  Diderot,  Joseph  De  Maistre, 
Mirabeau,  Beaumarchais,  Andr6  Ch6nier, 
Rivarol,  Paul  Louis  Courier,  Lamennais, 
Stendhal,  Louis  Veuillot,  Michelet,  Balzac, 
Theopliile  Gautier,  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
elder,  and  amongst  the  living  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  Theo- 
dore de  Banville. 

An  establishment  like  the  Institute 
of  France,  with  its  various  Academies, 
it  is  said,  has  no  practical  use;  all  the 
branches  of  art  and  science  which  it  was 
destined  to  protect  have  become  emanci- 
pated , the  painters  and  sculptors  were  the 
last  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  state 
protection  and  the  rule  of  the  Institute; 
now  all  work  freely.  The  Institute  is  a 
grand  relic  of  the  past,  ornamental,  if  you 
please  to  find  it  so,  and  capable  of  confer- 
ring honor,  provided  it  does  not  set  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  life  and  youth  of  the 
country.  So  say  the  innovators. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be 
her  taste  and  desire  for  liberty,  France  is 
a country  where  authority  does  not  dis- 
please when  it  has  the  prestige  of  antiqui- 
ty and  form.  The  authority  of  the  vari- 
ous Academies  of  the  Institute  is  exercised 
in  an  almost  entirely  honorary  and  re- 
muneratory  measure  which  can  scarcely 
give  permanent  umbrage.  Then,  again, 
the  Institute,  by  the  gift  of  Chantilly,  is 
destined  to  become  very  rich,  and  riches 
may  induce  the  most  independent  spirits 
to  bow  the  knee.  Nevertheless,  come 
what  may,  the  conditions  of  modern  in- 
tellectual life  are  such  that  no  institute 
and  no  academy  can  confer  such  honor 
as  simple  and  spontaneous  public  opin- 
ion. Nobody  desires  to  demolish  the  In- 
stitute; but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
modern  democracy  would  think  of  creat- 
ing an  institute  if  one  had  not  already 
been  conceived  and  established. 


COMMENTS  ON  CANADA. 


BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


I. 

THE  area  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  excluding  Alaska.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, in  the  comparison,  to  add  Alaska, 
for  Canada  has  in  its  domain  enough 
arctic  and  practically  uninhabitable  land 
to  offset  Alaska.  Excluding  the  bounda- 
ry great  lakes  and  rivers,  Canada  has 
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3,470,257  square  miles  of  territory,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  British 
Empire;  the  United  States  has  3,026,494 
square  miles,  or,  adding  Alaska  (577,390), 
3,603,884  square  miles.  From  the  east- 
ern limit  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  Van- 
couver Island  the  distance  is  over  three 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.  This  whole 
distance  is  settled,  but  a considerable  por- 
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tion  of  it  only  by  a thin  skirmish  line. 
I have  seen  a map,  colored  according  to 
the  maker’s  idea  of  fertility,  on  which 
Canada  appears  little  more  than  a green 
flush  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  With  a territory  equal  to 
our  own,  Canada  has  the  population  of 
the  single  State  of  New  York— about  five 
millions. 

Most  of  Canada  lies  north  of  the  limit 
that  was  reckoned  agreeably  habitable 
before  it  was  discovered  that  climate  de- 
pends largely  on  altitude,  and  that  the  iso- 
thermal lines  and  the  lines  of  latitude  do 
not  coincide.  The  division  between  the 
two  countries  is,  however,  mainly  a natu- 
ral one,  on  a divide  sloping  one  way  to 
the  arctic  Regions,  the  other  way  to  the 
tropics.  It  would  seem  better  map-mak- 
ing to  us  if  our  line  followed  the  north- 
ern mountains  of  Maine  and  included 
New  Brunswick  and  the  other  maritime 
provinces.  But  it  would  seem  a better 
rectification  to  Canadians  if  their  line 
included  Maine  with  the  harbor  of  Port- 
land, and  dipped  down  in  the  Northwest 
so  as  to  take  in  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  and  all  the  waters  discharging  into 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

The  great  bulk  of  Canada  is  on  the 
arctic  slope.  When  we  pass  the  high- 
lands of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
New  York  we  fall  away  into  a wide 
champaign  country.  The  only  break  in 
this  is  the  Laurentian  granite  moun- 
tains, north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  old- 
est land  above  water,  now  degraded  into 
hills  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  height. 
The  central  mass  of  Canada  consists 
of  three  great  basins:  that  portion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  Dominion,  460,000 
square  miles;  the  Hudson’s  Bay,  2,000,000 
square  miles;  the  Mackenzie,  550,000 
square  miles.  That  is  to  say,  of  the 
3,470,257  square  miles  of  the  area  of 
Canada,  3,010,000  have  a northern  slope. 

This  decrease  in  altitude  from  our 
northern  boundary  makes  Canada  a pos 
sible  nation.  The  Rocky  Mountains  fall 
away  north  into  the  Mackenzie  plain. 
The  highest  altitude  attained  by  th( 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  8240  feet;  the 
highest  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  5296; 
and  a line  of  railway  still  further  north, 
from  the  North  Saskatchewan  region,  can, 
and  doubtless  some  time  will,  reach  the 
Pacific  without  any  obstruction  by  the 
Rockies  and  the  Selkirks.  In  estima- 
ting, therefore,  the  capacity  of  Canada  for 
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sustaining  a large  population  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
but  little  above  the  sea-level;  that  the 
climate  of  the  interior  is  modified  by  vast 
bodies  of  water;  that  the  maximum  sum- 
mer heat  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  exceeds 
that  of  New  York;  and  that  there  is  a 
vast  region  east  of  the  Rockies  and  north 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  not  only 
the  plains  drained  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  by  the  Peace 
River  still  further  north,  which  have  a fair 
share  of  summer  weather,  and  winters 
much  milder  than  are  enjoyed  in  our  Ter- 
ritories further  south  but  higher  in  alti- 
tude. The  summers  of  this  vast  region 
are  by  all  reports  most  agreeable,  warm 
days  and  refreshing  nights,  with  a stim- 
ulating atmosphere;  winters  with  little 
snow,  and  usually  bright  and  pleasant, 
occasional  falls  of  the  thermometer  for 
two  or  three  days  to  arctic  temperature, 
but  as  certain  a recovery  to  mildness  by 
the  “ Chinook”  or  Pacific  winds.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  plains  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan— 500,000  square  miles — are  capable 
of  sustaining  a population  of  thirty  mill- 
ions. But  nature  there  must  call  forth 
a good  deal  of  human  energy  and  endur- 
ance. There  is  no  doubt  that  frosts  are 
liable  to  come  very  late  in  the  spring  and 
very  early  in  the  autumn ; that  persistent 
winds  are  hostile  to  the  growth  of  trees; 
and  that  varieties  of  hardy  cereals  and 
fruits  must  be  selected  for  success  in  ag- 
riculture and  horticulture.  The  winters 
are  exceedingly  severe  on  all  the  prairies 
east  of  Winnipeg,  and  westward  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  as  far  as  Medicine  Hat, 
the  crossing  of  the  South  Saskatchewan. 
Heavy  items  in  the  cost  of  living  there 
must  always  be  fuel,  warm  clothing,  and 
solid  houses.  Fortunately  the  region  has 
an  abundance  of  lignite  and  extensive 
fields  of  easily  workable  coal. 

Canada  is  really  two  countries,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  vast  rocky 
wilderness  between  the  lakes  and  James 
Bay.  For  a thousand  miles  west  of  Ot- 
tawa, till  the  Manitoba  prairie  is  reached, 
the  traveller  on  the  line  of  the  railway 
sees  little  but  granite  rock  and  stunted 
balsams,  larches,  and  poplars — a dreary 
region  impossible  to  attract  settlers.  Cop- 
per and  other  minerals  there  are;  and  in 
the  region  north  of  Lake  Superior  there 
is  no  doubt  timber,  and  arable  land  is 
spoken  of;  but  the  country  is  really  un- 
known. Portions  of  this  land,  like  that 
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about  Lake  Nipigon,  offer  attractions  to 
sportsmen.  Lake  navigation  is  imprac- 
ticable about  four  months  in  the  year,  so 
that  Canada  seems  to  depend  for  political 
and  commercial  unity  upon  a telegraph 
wire  and  two  steel  rails  running  a thou- 
sand miles  through  a region  where  local 
traffic  is  at  present  insignificant. 

The  present  government  of  Canada  is 
an  evolution  on  British  lines,  modified  by 
the  example  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States.  In  form  the  resemblances  are 
striking  to  the  United  States,  but  under- 
neath, the  differences  are  radical.  There 
is  a supreme  federal  government,  compre- 
hending a union  of  provinces,  each  hav- 
ing its  local  government.  But  the  union 
in  the  two  countries  was  brought  about 
in  a different  way,  and  the  restrictive 
powers  have  a different  origin.  In  the 
one,  power  descends  from  the  crown;  in 
the  other,  it  originates  with  the  people. 
In  the  Dominion  government  all  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  provinces  are 
held  by  the  federal  government.  In  the 
United  States,  all  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  federal  government  by  the 
States  are  held  by  the  States.  In  the 
United  States,  delegates  from  the  colo- 
nies, specially  elected  for  the  purpose, 
met  to  put  in  shape  a union  already  a 
necessity  of  the  internal  and  external 
situation.  And  the  union  expressed  in 
the  Constitution  was  accepted  by  the 
popular  vote  in  each  State.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada  there  was  a long  and  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  first  union  was  of  the  two 
Canadas,  in  1840 ; that  is,  of  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada— Ontario 
and  Quebec— with  Parliaments  sitting 
sometimes  in  Quebec  and  sometimes  in 
Toronto,  and  at  last  in  Ottawa,  a site  se- 
lected by  the  Queen.  This  government 
was  carried  on  with  increasing  friction. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  sketch  the 
politics  of  this  epoch.  Many  causes  con- 
tributed to  this  friction,  but  the  leading 
ones  were  the  antagonism  of  French  and 
English  ideas,  the  superior  advance  in 
wealth  and  population  of  Ontario  over 
Quebec,  and  the  resistance  of  what  was 
called  French  domination.  At  length, 
in  1863-4,  the  two  parties,  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Liberals  (or,  in  the  political 
nomenclature  of  the  day,  the  “Tories” 
and  the  “Grits”  — i.  e.,  those  of  “clear 
grit”),  were  so  evenly  divided  that  a dead- 
lock occurred,  neither  was  able  to  carry 
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on  the  government,  and  a coalition  min- 
istry was  formed.  Then  the  subject  of 
colonial  confederation  was  actively  agi- 
tated. Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
contemplated  a legislative  union  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  a conference  was 
called  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  the  summer  of  1864.  Having 
in  view  a more  comprehensive  union,  the 
Canadian  government  sought  and  obtain- 
ed admission  to  this  conference,  which 
was  soon  swallowed  up  in  a larger  scheme, 
and  a conference  of  all  the  colonies  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Quebec  in  Octo- 
ber. Delegates,  thirty-three  in  number, 
were  present  from  all  the  provinces, 
probably  sent  by  the  respective  legisla- 
tures or  governments,  for  I find  no  note 
of  a popular  election.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions as  a basis  of  an  act  of  confederation. 
The  Canadian  Parliament  adopted  this 
scheme  after  a protracted  debate.  But 
the  maritime  provinces  stood  out.  Mean- 
time the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
the  Fenian  invasion,  and  the  abrogation 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  fostered  a spirit 
of  Canadian  nationality,  and  discouraged 
whatever  feeling  existed  for  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  The  colonies, 
therefore,  with  more  or  less  willingness, 
came  into  the  plan,  and  in  1867  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  passed  the  British  North 
American  Act,  which  is  the  charter  of 
the  Dominion.  It  established  the  union 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  provided  for 
the  admission  to  the  union  of  the  other 
parts  of  British  North  America;  that  is, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  New- 
foundland, with  its  dependency  Labra- 
dor. Nova  Scotia  was,  however,  still  dis- 
satisfied with  the  terms  of  the  union,  and 
was  only  reconciled  on  the  granting  of 
additional  annual  subsidies. 

In  1868,  by  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  its  territorial  rights 
over  the  vast  region  it  controlled,  in 
consideration  of  £300,000  sterling,  grants 
of  land  around  its  trading  posts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fifty  thousand  acres  in  all,  and 
one-twentieth  of  all  the  fertile  land  south 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
retaining  its  privileges  of  trade,  without 
its  exclusive  monopoly.  The  attempt  of 
the  Dominion  government  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  northwest  territory  (Mani- 
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toba  was  created  a province  July  15,  1870) 
was  met  by  the  rising  of  the  squatters  and 
half-breeds  under  Louis  Riel  in  1869-70. 
Riel  formed  a provisional  government, 
and  proceeded  with  a high  hand  to  ban- 
ish persons  and  confiscate  property,  and 
put  to  death,  on  a drum-head  court-mar- 
tial, Thomas  Scott,  a Canadian  militia 
officer.  The  murder  of  Scott  provoked 
intense  excitement  throughout  Canada, 
especially  in  Ontario.  Colonel  Garnet 
Wolseley’s  expedition  to  Fort  Garry 
(now  Winnipeg)  followed,  and  the  gov- 
ernment authority  was  restored.  Riel 
and  his  squatter  confederates  fled,  and  he 
was  subsequently  pardoned. 

In  1871  British  Columbia  was  admitted 
into  the  Dominion.  In  1873  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  came  in.  The  original  act 
for  establishing  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba provided  for  a Lieutenant-Governor, 
a Legislative  Council,  and  an  elected 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  1876  Manito- 
ba abolished  the  Council,  and  the  gov- 
ernment took  its  present  form  of  a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  one  Assembly.  By 
subsequent  legislation  of  the  Dominion 
the  district  of  Keewatin  was  created  out 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  northwest 
territory,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  ex 
officio . The  territories  of  Assiniboin, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  have  been 
organized  into  a territory  called  the 
Northwest  Territory,  with  a Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Council,  and  a represent- 
ative in  Parliament,  the  capital  being 
Regina.  Outside  of  this  territory,  to  the 
northward,  lies  Athabasca,  of  which  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  Regina  is  ex 
officio  ruler.  Newfoundland  still  re- 
mains independent,  although  negotia- 
tions for  union  were  revived  in  1888. 
Some  years  ago  overtures  were  made  for 
taking  in  Jamaica  to  the  union,  and  a 
delegation  from  that  island  visited  Otta- 
wa; but  nothing  came  of  the  proposal. 
It  was  said  that  the  Jamaica  delegates 
thought  the  Dominion  debt  too  large. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  therefore, 
has  a central  government  at  Ottawa,  and 
is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia (including  Cape  Breton),  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  On- 
tario, Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  speak  in  this 
brief  detail  of  the  manner  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the^union  in  order  to  understand 
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the  politics  of  Canada.  For  there  are 
radicals  in  the  liberal  party  who  still  re- 
gard the  union  as  forced  and  artificial, 
and  say  that  the  provinces  outside  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  were  brought  in  only 
by  the  promise  of  local  railways  and  the 
payment  of  large  subsidies.  And  this  idea 
more  or  less  influences  the  opposition  to 
the  “ strong  government”  at  Ottawa.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  liberals  oppose  the 
formation  of  a “nation”;  but  they  are 
critics  of  its  methods,  and  array  them- 
selves for  provincial  rights  as  against 
federal  consolidation. 

The  federal  government  consists  of  the 
Queen,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Queen  is  represented  by  the 
Governor-General,  who  is  paid  by  Can- 
ada a salary  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  He  has  his  personal  staff,  and  is 
aided  and  advised  by  a council,  called 
the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  of  Canada, 
thirteen  members,  constituting  the  minis- 
try, who  must  be  sustained  by  a Parlia- 
mentary majority.  The  English  model 
is  exactly  followed.  The  Governor  has 
nominally  the  power  of  veto,  but  his  use 
of  it  is  as  much  in  abeyance  as  is  the 
Queen's  prerogative  in  regard  to  acts  of 
Parliament.  The  premier  is  in  fact  the 
ruler,  but  his  power  depends  upon  pos- 
sessing a majority  in  the  House  of  .Com- 
mons. This  responsible  government, 
therefore,  more  quickly  responds  to 
popular  action  than  ours.  The  Senators 
are  chosen  for  life,  and  are  in  fact  ap- 
pointed by  the  premier  in  power.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  elected  for  five 
years,  unless  Parliament  is  sooner  dis- 
solved, and  according  to  a ratio  of  pop- 
ulation to  correspond  with  the  province 
of  Quebec,  which  has  always  the  fixed 
number  of  sixty -five  members.  The 
voter  for  members  of  Parliament  must 
have  certain  property  qualifications,  as 
owner  or  tenant,  or,  in  a city  or  town, 
earning  three  hundred  dollars  a year — 
qualifications  so  low  as  practically  to  ex- 
clude no  one  who  is  not  an  idler  and  a 
waif;  the  Indian  may  vote  (though  not 
in  the  territories),  but  the  Mongolian  or 
Chinese  is  excluded.  Members  of  the 
House  may  be  returned  by  any  constitu- 
ency in  the  Dominion  without  reference 
to  residence.  All  bills  affecting  taxation 
or  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House, 
and  be  recommended  by  a message  from 
the  Governor-General.  The  government 
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bility  of  them.  The  premier  is  leader  of 
the  House;  there  is  also  a recognized 
leader  of  the  opposition.  In  case  the 
government  cannot  command  a major- 
ity it  resigns,  and  the  Governor-General 
forms  a new  cabinet.  In  theory,  also, 
if  the  crown  (represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General) should  resort  to  the  ex- 
treme exercise  of  its  prerogative  in  refus- 
ing the  advice  of  its  ministers,  the  minis- 
ters must  submit,  or  resign  and  give  place 
to  others. 

The  federal  government  has  all  powers 
not  granted  expressly  to  the  provinces.  In 
practice  its  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
public  debt,  expenditure,  and  public  loans; 
treaties;  customs  and  excise  duties;  trade 
and  commerce ; navigation,  shipping,  and 
fisheries;  light-houses  and  harbors;  the 
postal,  naval,  and  military  services;  pub- 
lic statistics ; monetary  institutions,  banks, 
banking,  currency,  coining  (but  all  coin- 
ing is  done  in  England);  insolvency; 
criminal  law;  marriage  and  divorce; 
public  works,  railways,  and  canals. 

The  provinces  have  no  militia;  that  all 
belongs  to  the  Dominion.  Marriage  is 
solemnized  according  to  provincial  regu- 
lations, but  the  power  of  divorce  exists 
nowhere  in  Canada  except  in  the  federal 
Parliament.  Criminal  law  is  one  all 
over  the  Dominion,  but  there  is  no  law 
against  adultery  or  incest.  The  British 
Act  contains  no  provision  analogous  to 
that  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  forbids  any  State  to  pass  a 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
—a  serious  defect. 

The  federal  government  has  a Supreme 
Court,  consisting  of  a chief -justice  and 
five  puisne  judges,  which  has  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  involving  the 
validity  of  Dominion  and  provincial  acts, 
and  appellate  in  appeals  from  the  pro- 
vincial courts.  The  federal  government 
appoints  and  pays  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
perior, District,  and  County  courts  of  the 
provinces;  but  the  provinces  may  consti- 
tute, maintain,  and  organize  provincial 
courts,  civil  and  criminal,  including  pro- 
cedure in  civil  matters  in  those  courts. 
But  as  the  provinces  cannot  appoint  any 
judicial  officer  above  the  rank  of  magis- 
trate, it  may  happen  that  a constituted 
court  may  be  inoperative  for  want  of  a 
judge.  This  is  one  of  the  points  of  fric- 
tion between  the  federal  and  provincial 
authorities,  and  in  the  fall  of  1888  it  led 
to  the  trouble  in  Quebec,  when  the  Otta- 
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wa  cabinet  disallowed  the  appointment 
of  two  provincial  judges  made  by  the 
Quebec  premier. 

The  Dominion  has  another  power  un- 
known to  our  Constitution ; that  is,  disal- 
lowance or  veto  of  provincial  acts.  This 
power  is  regarded  with  great  jealousy  by 
the  provinces.  It  is  claimed  by  one  party 
that  it  should  only  be  exercised  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionality;  by  the 
other,  that  it  may  be  exercised  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Dominion  generally.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  been  sometimes  exer- 
cised in  cases  that  the  special  province 
felt  to  be  an  interference  with  its  rights. 

Another  cause  of  friction,  aggravated 
by  the  power  of  disallowance,  has  arisen 
from  conflict  in  jurisdiction  as  to  rail- 
ways. Both  the  Dominion  and  the  prov- 
inces may  charter  and  build  railways. 
But  the  British  Act  forbids  the  province 
to  legislate  as  to  lines  of  steam  or  other 
ships,  railways,  canals,  and  telegraphs  con- 
necting the  province  with  any  other  prov- 
ince, or  extending  beyond  its  limits,  or 
any  such  work  actually  within  the  limits 
which  the  Canadian  Parliament  may  de- 
clare for  the  general  advantage  of  Can- 
ada; that  is,  declare  it  a Dominion  work. 

A promoter,  therefore,  cannot  tell  with 
any  certainty  what  a charter  is  worth,  or 
who  will  have  jurisdiction  over  it.  The 
trouble  in  Manitoba  in  the  fall  of  1888 
between  the  province  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  road  (which  is  a Dominion  road 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act)  could  scarcely 
have  arisen  if  the  definition  of  Dominion 
and  provincial  rights  had  been  clearer.  ■ 

But  a more  serious*  cause  of  weakness 
to  the  provinces  and  embarrassment  to 
the  Dominion  is  in  the  provincial  subsi- 
dies. When  the  present  confederation 
was  formed  the  Dominion  took  on  the 
provincial  debts  up  to  a certain  amount. 

It  also  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  each 
province,  in  half-yearly  payments,  a sub- 
sidy. By  the  British  Act  this  annual 
payment  was  $80,000  to  Ontario,  $70,000 
to  Quebec,  $60,000  to  Nova  Scotia,  $50,000 
to  New  Brunswick,  with  something  addi- 
tional to  the  last  two.  In  1886-7  the  sub- 
sidies paid  to  all  the  provinces  amounted 
to  $4,169,341.  This  is  as  if  the  United 
States  should  undertake  to  raise  a fixed 
revenue  to  distribute  among  the  States— a 
proceeding  alien  to  our  ideas  of  the  true 
function  of  the  general  government,  and 
certain  to  lead  to  State  demoralization, 
and  tending  directly  to  undermine  its 
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self-support  and  dignity.  It  is  an  idea 
quite  foreign  to  the  conception  of  political 
economy,  that  it  is  best  for  people  to  earn 
what  they  spend,  and  only  spend  what 
they  earn.  This  subsidy  under  the  act 
was  a grant  equal  to  eighty  cents  a head 
of  the  population.  Besides  this  there  is 
given  to  each  province  an  annual  allow- 
ance for  government;  also  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  interest  on  the  amount  of  debt 
allowed  where  the  province  has  not  reach- 
ed the  limit  of  the  authorized  debt.  It  is 
the  theory  of  the  federal  government  that 
in  taking  on  these  pecuniary  burdens  of 
the  provinces  they  will  individually  feel 
them  less,  and  that  if  money  is  to  be  raised 
the  Dominion  can  procure  it  on  more  fa- 
vorable terms  than  the  provinces.  The 
system,  nevertheless,  seems  vicious  to  our 
apprehension,  for  nothing  is  clearer  to 
us  than  that  neither  the  State  nor  the 
general  welfare  would  be  promoted  if  the 
States  were  pensioners  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

The  provinces  are  miniature  copies  of 
the  Dominion  government.  Each  has  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Ottawa  Governor -General  and 
ministry  (that  is,  in  fact,  by  the  premier), 
whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  In  theory  he  represents  the 
crown,  and  is  above  parties.  He  forms 
his  cabinet  out  of  the  party  in  majority 
in  the  elective  Assembly.  Each  province 
has  an  elective  Assembly,  and  most  of 
them  have  two  Houses,  one  of  which  is  a 
Senate  appointed  for  life.  The  provincial 
cabinet  has  a premier,  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  House,  and  the  opposition  is  repre- 
sented by  a recognized  leader.  The  gov- 
ernment is  as  responsible  as  the  federal 
government.  This  organization  of  recog- 
nized and  responsible  leaders  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  despatch  of  public  business. 
Affairs  are  brought  to  a direct  issue; 
and  if  the  government  cannot  carry  its 
measures,  or  a dead-lock  occurs,  the  min- 
istry is  changed,  or  an  appeal  is  had  to  the 
people.  Canadian  statesmen  point  to  the 
want  of  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
public  business  in  our  House,  and  the 
dead -lock  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  as  a state  of  things  that  needs  a 
remedy. 

The  provinces  retain  possession  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  them  at  the  time 
of  confederation;  Manitoba,  which  had 
none  when  it  was  created  a province  out 
of  northwest  territory,  has  since  had  a 
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gift  of  swamp  lands  from  the  Dominion. 
Emigration  and  immigration  are  subjects 
of  both  federal  and  provincial  legislation, 
but  provincial  laws  must  not  conflict  with 
federal  laws. 

The  provinces  appoint  all  officers  for  the 
administration  of  justice  except  judges, 
and  are  charged  with  the  general  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  maintenance 
of  civil  and  criminal  courts ; they  control 
jails,  prisons,  and  reformatories,  but  not 
the  penitentiaries,  to  which  convicts  sen- 
tenced for  over  two  years  must  be  com- 
mitted. They  control  also  asylums  and 
charitable  institutions,  all  strictly  muni- 
cipal institutions,  local  works,  the  sol- 
emnization of  marriage,  property  and  civ- 
il rights,  and  shop,  tavern,  and  other  li- 
censes. In  regard  to  the  latter,  a conflict 
of  jurisdiction  arose  on  the  passage  in 
1878  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  of  a 
temperance  act.  The  result  of  judicial 
and  Privy  Council  decisions  on  this  was 
to  sustain  the  right  of  the  Dominion  to 
legislate  on  temperance,  but  to  give  to  the 
provincial  legislatures  the  right  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
liquors.  In  the  territories  prohibition  pre- 
vails under  the  federal  statutes,  modified 
by  the  right  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  grant  special  permits.  The  effect  of 
the  general  law  has  been  most  salutary 
in  excluding  liquor  from  the  Indians. 

But  the  most  important  subject  left  to 
the  provinces  is  education,  over  which 
they  have  exclusive  control.  What  this 
means  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
as  illustrations. 

Broadly  stated,  Canada  has  represent- 
ative government  by  ministers  responsi- 
ble to  the  people,  a federal  government 
charged  with  the  general  good  of  the 
whole,  and  provincial  governments  at- 
tending to  local  interests.  It  differs  wide- 
ly from  the  English  government  in  sub- 
jects remitted  to  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures and  in  the  freedom  of  the  munici- 
palities, so  that  Canada  has  self-govern- 
ment comparable  to  that  in  the  United 
States.  Two  striking  limitations  are  that 
the  provinces  cannot  keep  a militia  force, 
and  that  the  provinces  have  no  power  of 
final  legislation,  every  act  being  subject  to 
Dominion  revision  and  veto. 

The  two  parties  are  arranged  on  gener- 
al lines  that  we  might  expect  from  the 
organization  of  the  central  and  the  local 
governments.  The  conservative,  which 
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calls  itself  Liberal-Conservative,  inclines 
to  the  consolidation  and  increase  of  fed- 
eral power;  the  liberal  (styled  the  “Grits”) 
is  what  we  would  call  a State-rights  par- 
ty. Curiously  enough,  while  the  Ottawa 
government  is  conservative,  and  the  min- 
istry of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  is  sustain- 
ed by  a handsome  majority,  all  the  pro- 
vincial governments  are  at  present  lib- 
eral. The  conservatives  say  that  this  is 
because  the  opinion  of  the  country  sus- 
tains the  general  conservative  policy  for 
the  development  of  the  Dominion,  so  that 
the  same  constituency  will  elect  a con- 
servative member  to  the  Dominion  House 
and  a liberal  member  to  the  provincial 
House.  The  liberals  say  that  this  result 
in  some  cases  is  brought  about  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  central  government 
has  arranged  the  voting  districts  for  the 
central  Parliament,  which  do  not  coincide 
with  the  provincial  districts.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  truth  in  this,  but  I believe  that 
at  present  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is 
what  sustains  the  conservative  majority 
in  the  Ottawa  government. 

The  general  policy  of  the  conservative 
government  may  fairly  be  described  as 
one  for  the  rapid  development  of  the 
country.  This  leads  it  to  desire  more 
federal  power,  and  there  are  some  leading 
spirits  who,  although  content  with  the 
present  constitution,  would  not  oppose  a 
legislative  union  of  all  the  provinces.  The 
policy  of  “development” led  the  party  to 
adopt  the  present  moderate  protective  tar- 
iff. It  led  it  to  the  building  of  railways, 
to  the  granting  of  subsidies,  in  money  and 
in  land,  to  railways,  to  the  subsidizing  of 
steam  ship  lines,  to  the  active  stimulation 
of  immigration  by  offering  extraordinary 
inducements  to  settlers.  Having  a vast 
domain,  sparsely  settled,  but  capable  of 
sustaining  a population  not  less  dense 
than  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ambition  of  the  conservative 
statesmen  has  been  to  open  up  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  to  plant  a 
powerful  nation.  The  liberal  criticism 
of  this  programme  I shall  speak  of  later. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
tariff  did  stimulate  and  build  up  manu- 
factories in  cotton,  leather,  iron,  includ- 
ing implements  of  agriculture,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  were  more  than  able  to 
supply  the  Canadian  market.  As  an 
item,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  the  factories  of  Ontario 
were  able  successfully  to  compete  with 


the  United  States  in  the  supply  of  agri- 
cultural implements  to  the  great  North- 
west, and  in  fact  to  take  the  market.  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  protec- 
tive tariff  did  not  only  build  up  home  in- 
dustries, but  did  give  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  the  general  business  of  the 
Dominion. 

Under  this  policy  of  development  and 
subsidies  the  Dominion  has  been  accumu- 
lating a debt,  which  now  reaches  some- 
thing over  $260,000,000.  Before  estima- 
ting the  comparative  size  of  this  debt,  the 
statistician  wants  to  see  whether  this  debt 
and  the  provincial  debts  together  equal, 
per  capita,  the  federal  and  State  debts  to- 
gether of  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  one  authority  that  the  public 
lands  of  the  Dominion  could  pay  the 
debt,  and  it  is  noted  that  it  has  mainly 
been  made  for  railways,  canals,  and  other 
permanent  improvements,  and  not  in  of- 
fensive or  defensive  wars.  The  statisti- 
cal record  of  1887  estimates  that  the  pro- 
vincial debts  added  to  the  public  debt  give 
a per  capita  of  $48  88.  The  same  year  the 
united  debts  of  States  and  general  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  gave  a per  cap- 
ita of  $32,  but,  the  municipal  and  county 
debts  added,  the  per  capita  would  be  $55. 

If  the  unreported  municipal  debts  in  Can- 
ada were  added,  I suppose  the  per  capita 
would  somewhat  exceed  that  in  the  United 
States. 

Before  glancing  at  the  development  and 
condition  of  Canada  in  confederation  we 
will  complete  the  official  outline  by  a ref- 
erence to  the  civil  service  and  to  the  mili- 
tia. The  British  government  has  with- 
drawn all  the  imperial  troops  from  Cana- 
da except  a small  garrison  at  Halifax,  and 
a naval  establishment  there  and  at  Vic- 
toria. The  Queen  is  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  in 
Canada,  but  the  control  of  the  same  is  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  general 
of  the  military  force  is  a British  officer. 
There  are  permanent  corps  and  schools 
of  instruction  in  various  places,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  950  men,  exclusive  of 
officers,  and  the  number  is  limited  to  1000. 
There  is  a royal  military  school  at  Kings- 
ton, with  about  80  cadets.  The  active  mili- 
tia, December  31, 1887,  in  all  the  provinces, 
the  whole  being  under  Dominion  control, 
amounted  to  38,152.  The  military  expen- 
diture that  year  was  $1,281,255.  The  di- 
minishing military  pensions  of  that  year 
amounted  to  $35,100.  The  reserve  militia 
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includes  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  under  sixty.  In  1887 
the  total  active  cavalry  was  under  2000. 

The  civil  service  is  composed  exclusive- 
ly of  Canadians.  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  in  the  provinces  there  is  an  or- 
ganized system  ; the  federal  system  has 
been  constantly  amended,  and  is  not  yet 
free  of  recognized  defects.  The  main  points 
of  excellence,  more  or  less  perfectly  at- 
tained, may  be  stated  to  be  a decent  en- 
trance examination  for  all,  a special, 
strict,  and  particular  examination  for 
some  who  are  to  undertake  technical 
duties,  and  a secure  tenure  of  office.  The 
federal  act  of  1886,  which  has  since  been 
amended  in  details,  was  not  arrived  at 
without  many  experiments  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  testimonies  and  diverse  re- 
ports; and  it  did  not  follow  exactly  the 
majority  report  of  1881,  but  leaned  too 
much,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  to  the 
English  system,  the  working  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  main 
features  of  the  act,  omitting  details,  are 
these  : The  service  has  two  divisions — 
first,  deputy  heads  of  departments  and 
employes  in  the  Ottawa  departments ; 
second,  others  than  those  employed  in 
Ottawa  departments,  including  customs 
officials,  inland  revenue  officials,  post- 
office  inspectors,  railway  mail  clerks,  city 
postmasters,  their  assistants,  clerks,  and 
carriers,  and  inspector  of  penitentiaries. 
A board  of  three  examiners  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  council.  All  appoint- 
ments shall  be  “during  pleasure,”  and  no 
persons  shall  be  appointed  or  promoted  to 
any  place  below  that  of  deputy  head  un- 
less he  has  passed  the  requisite  examina- 
tion and  served  the  probationary  term  of 
six  months;  he  must  not  be  over  thirty- 
five  years  old  for  appointment  in  Ottawa 
departments  (this  limit  is  not  fixed  for  the 
“outside”  appointments),  nor  under  fif- 
teen in  a lower  grade  than  third-class 
clerk,  nor  under  eighteen  in  other  cases. 
Appointees  must  be  sound  in  health  and 
of  good  character.  Women  are  not  ap- 
pointed. A deputy  head  may  be  removed 
“on  pleasure,”  but  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval must  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Appointments  may  be  made 
without  reference  to  age  on  the  report  of 
the  deputy  head,  on  account  of  technical 
or  professional  qualifications  or  the  pub- 
lic interest.  City  postmasters,  and  such 
officers  as  inspectors  and  collectors,  may 
be  appointed  without  examination  or  ref- 


erence to  the  rules  for  promotion.  Ex- 
aminations are  dispensed  with  in  other 
special  cases.  Removals  may  be  made 
by  the  Governor  in  council.  Reports  of 
all  examinations  and  of  the  entire  civil 
service  list  must  be  laid  before  Parliament 
each  session.  Amendments  have  been 
made  to  the  law  in  the  direction  of  re- 
lieving from  examination  on  their  pro- 
motion men  who  have  been  long  in  the 
service,  and  an  amendment  of  last  session 
omitted  some  examinations  altogether. 

It  must  be  stated  also  that  the  service 
is  not  free  from  favoritism,  and  that  in- 
fluence is  used,  if  not  always  necessary, 
to  get  in  and  to  get  on  in  it.  The  law 
has  been  gone  around  by  means  of  the 
plea  of  “special  qualifications,”  and  this 
evasion  has  sometimes  been  considered  a 
political  necessity  on  account  of  service 
to  a minister  or  to  the  party  generally.  I 
suppose  that  the  party  in  power  favors  its 
own  adherents.  The  competitive  system 
of  England  has  a mischievous  effect  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  examinations  to 
direct  studies  toward  a service  which 
nine  in  ten  of  the  applicants  will  never 
reach.  This  evil,  of  numbers  qualified 
but  not  appointed,  has  grown  so  great  in 
Canada  that  it  has  lately  been  ordered 
that  there  shall  be  only  one  examination 
in  each  year. 

The  federal  pension  system  cannot  be 
considered  settled.  A man  may  be  super- 
annuated at  any  time,  but  by  custom,  not 
law,  he  retires  at  the  full  age  of  sixty. 
While  in  service  he  pays  a superannuation 
allowance  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  on 
his  salary  for  thirty-five  years;  after  that, 
no  more.  If  he  is  superannuated  after  ten 
years’  service,  say,  he  gets  one-fiftieth  of 
his  salary  for  each  year.  If  he  is  not  in 
fault  in  any  way,  government  may  add 
ten  years  more  to  his  service,  so  as  to  give 
him  a larger  allowance.  If  a man  serves 
the  full  term  of  thirty-five  years  he  gets 
thirty-five  fiftieths  of  his  salary  in  pen- 
sion. This  pension  system,  recognized  as 
essential  to  a good  civil  service,  has  this 
weakness.  A man  pays  two  and  a half 
per  cent,  of  his  salary  for  twenty  years. 

If  the  salary  is  $3000,  his  payments  would 
have  amounted  to  $1200,  with  interest,  in 
that  time.  If  he  then  dies,  his  widow  gets 
only  two  months’  salary  as  a solatium ; all 
the  rest  is  lost  to  her,  and  goes  to  the  su- 
perannuation fund  of  the  treasury.  Or, 
a man  is  superannuated  after  thirty-five 
years;  he  has  paid  perhaps  $2100,  with 
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interest;  he  draws,  say,  one  year’s  super- 
annuative  allowance,  and  then  dies.  His 
family  get  nothing  at  all,  not  even  the 
two  months’  salary  they  would  have  had 
if  he  had  died  in  service.  This  is  illogical 
and  unjust.  If  the  two  and  a half  per 
cent,  had  been  put  into  a life  policy,  the 
insurance  being  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment, a decent  sum  would  have  been 
realized  at  death. 

A civil  service  is  also  established  in  the 
provinces.  That  in  Quebec  is  better  or- 
ganized than  the  federal ; the  government 
adds  to  the  pension  fund  one -fourth  of 
that  retained  from  the  salaries,  and  half 
pensions  are  extended  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  pension  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  civil  service  system, 
and  the  method  of  it  is  at  once  a sort  of 
insurance  and  a stimulation  to  faithful 
service.  Good  service  is  a constant  in- 
ducement to  retention,  to  promotion,  and 
to  increase  of  pension.  The  Canadians 
say  that  the  systems  work  well  both  in 
the  federal  and  provincial  services,  and 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
of  responsible  government,  they  think 
their  government  superior  to  ours. 

The  policy  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, when  confederation  had  given  it 
the  form  and  territory  of  a great  nation, 
was  to  develop  this  into  reality  and  solid- 
ity by  creating  industries,  building  rail- 
ways, and  filling  up  the  country  with  set- 
tlers. As  to  the  means  of  carrying  out 
this  the  two  parties  differed  somewhat. 
The  conservatives  favored  active  stimu- 
lation to  the  extent  of  drawing  on  the 
future;  the  liberals  favored  what  they 
call  a more  natural  if  a slower  growth. 
To  illustrate:  the  conservatives  enacted  a 
tariff,  which  was  protective,  to  build  up  in- 
dustries, which  is  now  continued,  in  their 
view,  as  a necessity  for  raising  the  revenue 
needed  for  government  expenses  and  for 
the  development  of  the  country.  The  lib- 
erals favored  a low  tariff,  and  in  the  main 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  It  might  be 
impertinence  to  attempt  to  say  now  wheth- 
er the  Canadian  affiliations  are  with  the 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  party  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  historical  to 
say  that  for  the  most  part  the  Unionists 
had  not  the  sympathy  of  the  conservatives 
during  our  civil  war,  and  that  they  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  liberals  generally, 
and  that  the  sympathy  of  the  liberals  con- 
tinued with  the  Republican  party  down 


to  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884.  It 
seemed  to  the  conservatives  a necessity 
for  the  unity  and  growth  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  push  railway  construction.  The 
liberals,  if  I understand  their  policy,  op- 
posed mortgaging  the  future,  and  would 
rather  let  railways  spring  from  local  ac- 
tion and  local  necessity  throughout  the 
Dominion.  But  whatever  the  policies  of 
parties  may  be,  the  conservative  govern- 
ment has  promoted  by  subsidies  of  money 
and  grants  of  land  all  the  great  so-called 
Dominion  railways.  The  chief  of  these 
in  national  importance,  because  it  crosses 
the  continent,  is  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In 
order  that  I might  understand  its  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
have  some  comprehension  of  the  extent 
of  Canadian  territory,  I made  the  journey 
on  this  line — 3000  miles — from  Montreal 
to  Vancouver. 

The  Canadians  have  contributed  liber- 
ally to  the  promotion  of  railways.  The 
Hand-book  of  1886  says  that  $187,000,000 
have  been  given  by  the  governments  (fed- 
eral and  provincial)  and  by  the  municipali- 
ties toward  the  construction  of  the  13,000 
miles  of  railways  within  the  Dominion. 
The  same  authority  says  that  from  1881 
to  July,  1885,  the  federal  government  gave 
$74,500,000  to  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
conservatives  like  to  note  that  the  rail- 
way development  corresponds  with  the 
political  life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
for  upon  his  entrance  upon  political  life 
in  1844  there  were  only  fourteen  miles  of 
railway  in  operation. 

The  federal  government  began  surveys 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  in  1871,  a 
company  was  chartered  the  same  year  to 
build  it,  but  no  results  followed.  The 
government  then  began  the  construction 
itself,  and  built  several  disconnected  sec- 
tions. The  present  com  pan  y was  char- 
tered in  1880.  The  Dominion  govern- 
ment granted  it  a subsidy  of  $25,000,000 
and  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  trans- 
ferred to  it,  free  of  cost,  713  miles  of  rail- 
way which  had  been  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, at  a cost  of  about  $35,000,000. 
In  November,  1885,  considerably  inside 
the  time  of  contract,  the  road  was  fin- 
ished to  the  Pacific,  and  in  1886  cars 
were  running  regularly  its  entire  length. 
In  point  of  time,  and  considering  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  road,  it  is  a mar- 
vellous achievement.  Subsequently,  in 
order  to  obtain  a line  from  Montreal  to 
the  maritime  ports,  a subsidy  of  $186,000 
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per  annum  for  a term  of  twenty  years 
was  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  North- 
west Railway  Company,  which  undertook 
to  build  or  acquire  a line  from  Montreal 
vid  Sherbrooke,  and  across  the  State  of 
Maine  to  St.  John,  St.  Andrews,  and  Hali- 
fax. This  is  one  of  the  leased  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  which  finished  it  last 
December. 

The  main  line,  from  Quebec  to  Mont- 
real and  Vancouver,  is  3065  miles.  The 
leased  lines  measure  2412  miles,  one  under 
construction  112,  making  a total  mileage 
of  5589.  Adding  to  this  the  lines  in  which 
the  company’s  influence  amounts  to  a con- 
trol (including  those  on  American  soil  to 
St.  Paul  and  Chicago),  the  total  mileage  of 
the  company  is  over  6500.  The  branch 
lines,  built  or  acquired  in  Quebec,  Ontario, 
and  Manitoba,  are  all  necessary  feeders  to 
the  main  line.  The  cost  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  including  the  line  built  by  the 
government  and  acquired  (not  leased) 
lines,  is:  Cost  of  road,  $170,689,629  51; 
equipment,  $10,570,933  22;  amount  of 
deposit  with  government  to  guarantee 
three  per  cent,  on  capital  stock  until 
August  17,  1893,  $10,310,954  75.  Total, 
$191,571,517  48. 

Without  going  into  the  financial  state- 
ment, nor  appending  the  leases  and  guar- 
antees, any  further  than  to  note  that 
the  capital  stock  is  $65,000,000  and  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  (five  per  cent.)  are 
$34  ,999,633,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  in  the  report  the  capital  foots  up 
$112,908,019.  The  total  earnings  for  1885 
were  $8,368,493;  for  1886,  $10,081,803;  for 
1887,  $11,606,412,  while  the  working  ex- 
penses for  1887  were  $8,102,294.  The  gross 
earnings  for  1888  are  about  $14,000,000, 
and  the  net  earnings  about  $4,000,000. 
These  figures  show  the  steady  growth  of 
business. 

Being  a Dominion  road,  and  favored, 
the  company  had  a monopoly  in  Manito- 
ba for  building  roads  south  of  their  line 
and  roads  connecting  with  foreign  lines. 
This  monopoly  was  surrendered  in  1887 
upon  agreement  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment to  guarantee  3+  per  cent,  interest  on 
$15,000,000  of  the  company's  land  grant 
bonds  for  fifty  years.  The  company  has 
paid  its  debt  to  the  government,  partly  by 
surrender  of  a portion  of  its  lands,  and 
now  absolutely  owns  its  entire  line  free 
of  government  obligations.  It  has,  hoW- 
ever,  a claim  upon  the  government  of 
something  like  six  million  dollars,  now  in 


litigation,  on  portions  of  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  road  built  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  are  not  up  to  the  standard 
guaranteed  iu  the  contract  with  the  com- 
pany. 

The  road  was  extended  to  the  Pacific 
as  a necessity  of  the  national  develop- 
ment, and  the  present  government  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  worth  to  the  country 
all  it  has  cost.  The  liberals’  criticism  is 
that  the  government  has  spent  a vast  sum 
for  what  it  can  show  no  assets,  and  that 
it  has  enriched  a private  company  instead 
of  owning  the  road  itself.  The  property 
is  no  doubt  a good  one,  for  the  road  is 
well  built  as  to  grades  and  road-bed,  ex- 
cellently equipped,  and  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  Lake  Superior  and  mountain 
work,  at  a less  cost  than  some  roads  that 
preceded  it. 

The  full  significance  of  this  transcon- 
tinental line  to  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  will  appear  upon 
emphasizing  the  value  of  the  line  across 
the  State  of  Maine  to  connect  with  St. 
John  and  Halifax;  upon  the  fact  that 
its  western  terminus  is  in  regular  steam- 
er communication  with  Hong-Kong  vid 
Yokohama;  that  the  company  is  build- 
ing new  and  swift  steamers  for  this  line, 
to  which  the  British  government  has 
granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  £60,000, 
and  the  Dominion  one  of  $15,000;  that  a 
line  will  run  from  Vancouver  to  Aus- 
tralia; and  that  a part  of  this  round-the- 
world  route  is  to  be  a line  of  fast  steam- 
ers between  Halifax  and  England.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  is  England’s  shortest 
route  to  her  Pacific  colonies,  and  to  Japan 
and  China;  and  in  case  of  a blockade  in 
the  Suez  Canal  it  would  become  of  the 
first  importance  for  Australia  and  India. 
It  is  noted  as  significant  by  an  enthusiast 
of  the  line  that  the  first  loaded  train  that 
passed  over  its  entire  length  carried  Brit- 
ish naval  stores  transferred  from  Que- 
bec to  Vancouver,  and  that  the  first  car 
of  merchandise  was  a cargo  of  Jamaica 
sugar  refined  at  Halifax  and  sent  to 
British  Columbia. 

II. 

We  left  Montreal,  attached  to  the  reg- 
ular train,  on  the  evening  of  September 
22d.  The  company  runs  six  through 
trains  a week,  omitting  the  despatch  of  a 
train  on  Sunday  from  each  terminus. 
The  time  is  six  days  and  five  night4.  We 
travelled  in  the  private  car  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
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Shaughnessy,  the  manager,  who  was  on 
a tour  of  inspection,  and  took  it  leisure- 
ly, stopping  at  points  of  interest  on  the 
way.  The  weather  was  bad,  rainy  and 
cold,  in  Eastern  Canada,  as  it  was  all  over 
New  England,  and  as  it  continued  to  be 
through  September  and  October.  Dur- 
ing our  absence  there  was  snow  both  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  We  passed  out  of 
the  rain  into  lovely  weather  north  of 
Lake  Superior.  Encountered  rain  again 
at  Winnipeg;  but  a hundred  miles  west 
of  there,  on  the  prairie,  we  were  blessed 
with  as  delightful  weather  as  the  globe 
can  furnish,  which  continued  all  through 
the  remainder  of  the  trip  until  our  return 
to  Montreal,  October  12th.  The  climate 
just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  a 
little  warmer  than  was  needed  for  com- 
fort (at  the  time  Ontario  and  Quebec  had 
snow),  but  the  air  was  always  pure'  and 
exhilarating;  and  all  through  the  moun- 
tains we  had  the  perfection  of  lovely 
days.  On  the  Pacific  it  was  still  the  dry 
seasou,  though  the  autumn  rains,  which 
continue  all  winter,  with  scarcely  any 
snow,  were  not  far  off.  For  mere  phys- 
ical pleasure  of  liviug  and  breathing,  I 
know  no  atmosphere  superior  to  that  we 
encountered  on  the  rolling  lands  east  of 
the  Rockies. 

Between  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg  (from 
midnight  of  the  22d  till  the  morning  of 
the  25th)  there  is  not  much  to  interest  the 
tourist,  unless  he  is  engaged  in  lumbering 
or  mining.  What  we  saw  was  mainly  a 
monotonous  wilderness  of  rocks  and  small 
poplars,  though  the  country  has  agricul- 
tural capacities  after  leaving  Rat  Portage 
(north  of  Lake  of  the  Woods),  just  before 
coming  upon  the  Manitoba  prairies.  There 
were  more  new  villages  and  greater  crowds 
of  people  at  the  stations  than  I expected. 
From  Sudbury  the  company  runs  a line 
to  the  Sault  St.  Marie  to  connect  with 
lines  it  controls  to  Duluth  and  St.  Paul. 
At  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  is 
evidence  of  great  transportation  activity, 
and  all  along  the  Lake  Superior  Division 
there  are  signs  that  the  expectations  of 
profitable  business  in  lumber  and  miner- 
als will  be  realized.  At  Port  Arthur  we 
strike  the  Western  Division.  On  the 
Western,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  divisions 
the  company  has  adopted  the  24-hour 
system,  by  which  A.M.  and  P.M.  are  abol- 
ished, and  the  hours  from  noon  till  mid- 
night are  counted  as  from  12  to  24  o'clock. 
For  instance,  the  train  reaches  Eagle  Riv- 


er at  24.55,  Winnipeg  at  9.30,  and  Bran- 
don at  16.10. 

At  Winnipeg  we  come  into  the  real 
Northwest,  and  a condition  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  political  development  as  dif- 
ferent from  eastern  Canada,  as  Montana 
is  from  New  England.  This  town,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboin  riv- 
ers, in  a valley  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
wheat-producing  sections  of  the  world, 
is  a very  important  place.  Railways, 
built  and  projected,  radiate  from  it  like 
spokes  from  a wheel  hub.  Its  growth 
has  been  marvellous.  Formerly  known 
as  Fort  Garry,  the  chief  post  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,  it  had  in  1871  a pop- 
ulation of  only  one  hundred.  It  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
contains  the  chief  workshops  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  between  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver, and  has  a population  of  25,000. 

It  is  laid  out  on  a grand  scale,  with  very 
broad  streets— Main  Street  is  200  feet  wide 
— has  many  substantial  public  and  busi- 
ness buildings,  street-cars,  and  electric- 
lights,  and  abundant  facilities  for  trade. 
At  present  it  is  in  a condition  of  subsided 
“boom”;  the  whole  province  has  not 
more  than  120,000  people,  and  the  city  for 
that  number  is  out  of  proportion.  Win- 
nipeg must  wait  a little  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  It  seems  to  the  peo- 
ple that  the  town  would  start  up  again  if 
it  had  more  railroads.  Among  the  projects 
much  discussed  is  a road  northward  be- 
tween Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Mani- 
toba, turning  eastward  to  York  Factory 
on  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  idea  is  to  reach  a 
short  water  route  to  Europe.  From  all 
the  testimony  I have  read  as  to  ice  in 
Hudson’s  Bay  harbors  and  in  the  straits, 
the  short  period  the  straits  are  open,  aud 
the  uncertainty  from  year  to  year  as  to 
the  months  they  will  be  open,  this  route 
seems  chimerical.  But  it  does  not  seem 
so  to  its  advocates,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a portion  of  the  line  between  the 
lakes  first  named  would  develop  a good 
country  and  pay.  A more  important  line 
— indeed,  of  the  first  importance — is  built 
for  200  miles  northwest  from  Portage  la 
Prairie,  destined  to  go  to  Prince  Albert, 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  This  is  the 
Manitoba  and  Northwest,  and  it  makes  its 
connection  from  Portage  la  Prairie  with 
Winnipeg  over  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Ah  antagonism  has  grown  up  in  Mani- 
toba toward  the  Canadian  Pacific.  This 
arose  from  the  monopoly  privileges  en- 
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joyed  by  it  as  a Dominion  road.  The 
province  could  build  no  road  with  extra- 
territorial connections.  This  monopoly 
was  surrendered  in  consideration  of  the 
guarantee  spoken  of  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  Winnipeg  also  say 
that  the  company  discriminated  against 
them  in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  that  the 
province  must  have  a competing  outlet. 
The  company  says  that  it  did  not  discrim- 
inate, but  treated  Winnipeg  like  other 
towns  on  the  line,  having  an  eye  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  prairie  region, 
and  that  the  trouble  was  that  it  refused 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  Winnipeg, 
so  that  it  might  become  the  distributing 
point  of  the  whole  Northwest.  What- 
ever the  truth  may  be,  the  province  grew 
increasingly  restless,  and  determined  to 
build  another  road.  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific has  two  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
Red  River,  connecting  at  Emerson  and 
Gretna  with  the  Red  River  branches  of 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba. 
It  has  also  two  branches  running  west- 
ward south  of  its  main  line,  penetrating 
the  fertile  wheat  fields  of  Manitoba.  The 
province  graded  a third  road,  paralleling 
the  two  to  the  border  and  the  river,  south- 
ward from  Winnipeg  to  the  border,  con- 
necting there  with  a branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  which  was  eager  to  reach  the  rich 
wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest.  ■ The  pro- 
vincial Red  River  Railway  also  proposed 
to  cross  the  branches  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  connect  at  Portage  la  Prairie 
with  the  Manitoba  and  Northwest.  The 
Canadian  Pacific,  which  had  offered  to  sell 
to  the  province  its  Emerson  branch,  say- 
ing that  there  was  not  business  enough 
for  three  parallel  routes,  insisted  upon  its 
legal  rights  and  resisted  this  crossing. 
Hence  the  provincial  and  railroad  con- 
flict of  the  fall  of  1888.  The  province 
built  the  new  road,  but  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  was  the  real 
party,  and  that  Manitoba  has  so  far  put 
itself  into  the  hands  of  that  corporation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manitoba  will 
have  its  road  and  connect  the  Northern 
Pacific  with  the  Saskatchewan  country, 
and  very  likely  will  parallel  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  But  wheth- 
er it  will  get  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
the  relief  it  thought  itself  refused  by  the 
Canadian,  many  people  in  Winnipeg  be- 
gin to  doubt;  for  however  eager  rival  rail- 
ways may  be  for  new  territory,  they  are 
apt  to  come  to  an  understanding  in  order 


to  keep  up  profitable  rates.  They  must 
live. 

I went  down  on  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  runs  west, 
not  far  from  our  border,  as  far  as  Boisse- 
vain.  It  is  a magnificent  wheat  country, 
and  already  very  well  settled  and  sprin- 
kled with  villages.  The  whole  prairie 
was  covered  with  yellow  wheat  stacks, 
and  teams  loaded  with  wheat  were  wend- 
ing their  way  from  all  directions  to  the 
elevators  on  the  line.  There  has  been 
quite  an  emigration  of  Russian  Mennon- 
ites  to  this  region,  said  to  be  9000  of  them. 
We  passed  near  two  of  their  villages — a 
couple  of  rows  of  square  unbeautiful 
houses  facing  each  other,  with  a street 
of  mud  between,  as  we  see  them  in  pic- 
tures of  Russian  communes.  These  peo- 
ple are  a peculiar  and  somewhat  mys- 
tical sect,  separate  and  unassimilated  in 
habits, customs,  and  faith  from  their  neigh- 
bors, but  peaceful,  industrious,  and  thrifty.- 
I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  other 
peculiar  immigration,  encouraged  by  the 
governments  and  by  private  companies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fertility 
of  all  the  prairie  region  of  Manitoba  and 
Assiniboin.  Great  heat  is  developed  in 
the  summers,  but  cereals  are  liable,  as  in 
Dakota,  to  be  touched,  as  in  1888,  by  early 
frost.  The  great  drawback  from  Winnipeg 
on  westward  is  the  intense  cold  of  winter, 
regarded  not  as  either  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable, but  as  a matter  of  economy. 
The  region,  by  reason  of  extra  expense 
for  fuel,  clothing,  and  housing,  must  al- 
ways be  more  expensive  to  live  in  than, 
say,  Ontario. 

The  province  of  Manitoba  is  an  inter- 
esting political  and  social  study.  It  is 
very  unlike  Ontario  or  British  Columbia. 

Its  development  has  been,  in  freedom  and 
self-help,  very  like  one  of  our  Western 
Territories,  and  it  is  like  them  in  its  free, 
independent  spirit.  It  has  a spirit  to  resist 
any  imposed  authority.  We  read  of  the 
conflicts  between  the  Hudsons  Bay  and 
the  Northwestern  Fur  companies  and  the 
Selkirk  settlers,  who  began  to  come  in  in 
1812.  Gradually  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Northwest  had  a large  number  of  “free- 
men,” independent  of  any  company,  and 
of  half-breed  Frenchmen.  Other  free  set- 
tlers sifted  in.  The  territory  was  remote 
from  the  government,  and  had  no  facili- 
ties of  communication  with  the  East,  even 
after  the  union.  The  rebellion  of  1870-71 
was  repeated  in  1885,  when  Riel  was  called 
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back  from  Montana  to  head  the  discon-  part  still  unoccupied ; and  there  are  many 
tented.  The  settlers  could  not  get  patents  thriving  villages:  Portage  la  Prairie,  from 
for  their  lands,  and  they  had  many  griev-  which  the  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
ances,  which  they  demanded  should  be  Railway  starts  northwest,  with  a popula- 
redressed  in  a “bill  of  rights.”  There  tion  of  3000;  Brandon,  a busy  grain  mart, 
were  aspects  of  the  insurrection,  not  con-  standing  on  a rise  of  ground  1150  feet 
nected  with  the  race  question,  with  which  above  the  sea,  with  a population  of  4000 
many  well-disposed  persons  sympathized,  and  over;  Qu’Appelle,  in  the  rich  valley  of 
But  the  discontent  became  a violent  re-  the  river  of  that  name,  with  700;  Regina, 
bellion,  and  had  to  be  suppressed.  The  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  on 
execution  of  Riel,  which  some  of  the  a vast  plain,  with  800;  Moosejoy,  a mar- 
conservatives  thought  ill-advised,  raised  ket-town  toward  the  western  limit  of  the 
a race  storm  throughout  Canada ; the  settled  country,  with  600.  This  is  all 
French  element  was  in  a tumult,  and  good  land,  but  the  winters  are  severe, 
some  of  the  liberals  made  opposition  capi-*-*  Naturally  on  the  rail  we  saw  little 
tal  out  of  the  event.  In  the  province  of  v game,  except  ducks  and  geese  on  the  f re- 


Quebec  it  is  still  a deep  grievance,  for 
party  purposes  partly,  as  was  shown  in 
the  recent  election  of  a federal  member 
of  Parliament  in  Montreal. 

Manitoba  is  Western  in  its  spirit  and 
its  sympathies.  Before  the  building  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  its  communication 
was  with  Minnesota.  Its  interests  now 
largely  lie  with  its  southern  neighbors. 
It  has  a feeling  of  irritation  with  too 
much  federal  dictation,  and  frets  under 
the  still  somewhat  undefined  relations  of 
power  between  the  federal  and  the  pro- 
vincial governments,  as  was  seen  in  the 
railway  conflict.  Besides,  the  natural  ex- 
change of  products  between  south  and 
north — between  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  north- 
west prairies  — is  going  to  increase;  the 
north  and  south  railway  lines  will  have, 
with  the  development  of  industries  and 
exchange  of  various  sorts,  a growing  im- 
portance compared  with  the  great  east 
and  west  lines.  Nothing  can  stop  this 
exchange  and  the  need  of  it  along  our 
whole  border  west  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
is  already  active  and  growing,  even  on 
the  Pacific,  between  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  British  Columbia. 

For  these  geographical  reasons,  and  es- 
pecially on  account  of  similarity  of  social 
and  political  development,  I was  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  notion  that  if  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  not  been 
built  when  it  was,  Manitoba  would  by 
this  time  have  gravitated  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  only  have  been  a 
question  of  time  when  the  remaining 
Northwest  should  have  fallen  in.  The 
line  of  the  road  is  very  well  settled,  and 
yellow  with  wheat  westward  to  Regina, 
but  the  farms  are  often  off  from  the  line, 
as  the  railway  sections  are  for  the  most 
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quent  fresh-water  ponds,  and  an  occa- 
sional coyote  and  prairie-dogs.  But  plen- 
ty of  large  game  still  can  be  found  further 
north.  At  Stony  Mountain,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg,  the  site  of  the  Mani- 
toba penitentiary,  we  saw  a team  of  moose 
which  Colonel  Bedson,  the  superintend- 
ent, drives — fleet  animals,  going  easily 
I fifteen  miles  an  hour.  They  were  cap- 
tured only  thirty-five  miles  north  of  the 
\ prison,  where  moose  are  abundant.  Col- 
onel Bedson  has  the  only  large  herd  of 
the  practically  extinct  buffalo.  There  are 
about  a hundred  of  these  uncouth  and 
picturesque  animals,  which  have  a range 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  over  the  plains, 
and  are  watched  by  mounted  keepers. 
They  were  driven  in,  bulls,  cows,  and 
calves,  the  day  before  our  arrival— it 
seemed  odd  that  we  could  order  up  a herd 
of  buffalo  by  telephone,  but  we  did — and 
we  saw  the  whole  troop  lumbering  over 
the  prairie,  exactly  as  we  were  familiar 
with  them  in  pictures.  The  colonel  is 
trying  the  experiment  of  crossing  them 
with  common  cattle.  The  result  is  a half- 
breed  of  large  size,  with  heavier  hind- 
quarters and  less  hump  than  the  buffalo, 
and  said  to  be  good  beef.  The  peniten- 
tiary has  taken  in  all  the  convicts  of  the 
northwest  territory,  and  there  were  only 
sixty-five  of  them.  The  institution  is  a 
model  one  in  its  management.  We  were 
shown  two  separate  chapels — one  for 
Catholics  and  another  for  Protestants. 

All  along  the  line  settlers  are  sifting 
in,  and  there  are  everywhere  signs  of 
promoted  immigration.  Not  only  is  Can- 
ada making  every  effort  to  fill  up  its 
lands,  but  England  is  interested  in  re- 
lieving itself  of  troublesome  people.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  of  bringing 
out  East- Londoners.  These  barbarians 
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of  civilization  are  about  as  unfitted  for 
colonists  as  can  be.  Small  bodies  of  them 
have  been  aided  to  make  settlements,  but 
the  trial  is  not  very  encouraging;  very 
few  of  them  take  to  the  new  life.  The 
Scotch  crofters  do  better.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  labor  and  thrift,  and  are  not 
a bad  addition  to  the  population.  A 
company  under  the  management  of  Sir 
John  Lister  Kaye  is  making  a larger  ex- 
periment. They  have  received  sections 
from  the  government  and  bought  con- 
tiguous sections  from  the  railway,  so  as 
to  have  large  blocks  of  land  on  the  road. 
A dozen  settlements  are  projected.  The 
company  brings  over  laborers  and  farm- 
ers, paying  their  expenses  and  wages  for 
a year.  A large  central  house  is  built 
on  each  block,  tools  and  cattle  are  sup- 
plied, and  the  men  are  to  begin  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  they  may,  if  they  choose,  take  up  ad- 
jacent free  government  land  and  begin 
to  make  homes  for  themselves,  working 
meantime  on  the  company  land,  if  they 
will.  By  this  plan  they  are  guaranteed 
support  for  a year  at  least,  and  a chance 
to  set  up  for  themselves.  The  company 
•secures  the  breaking  up  of  its  land  and 
a crop,  and  the  nucleus  of  a town.  The 
further  plan  is  to  encourage  farmers,  with 
a capital  of  a thousand  dollars,  to  follow 
and  settle  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
will  then  be  three  ranks— the  large  com- 
pany proprietors,  the  farmers  with  some 
capital,  and  the  laborers  who  are  earning 
their  capital.  We  saw  some  of  these  set- 
tlements on  the  line  that  looked  promis- 
ing. About  150  settlers,  mostly  men,  ar- 
rived last  fall,  and  with  them  were  sent 
out  English  tools  and  English  cattle. 
The  plan  looks  to  making  model  commu- 
nities, on  something  of  the  old-world  plan 
of  proprietor,  farmer,  and  laborer.  It 
would  not  work  in  the  United  States. 

Another  important  colonization  is  that 
of  Icelanders.  These  are  settled  to  the 
northeast  of  Winnipeg  and  in  southern 
Manitoba.  About  10,000  have  already 
come  over,  and  the  movement  has  as- 
sumed such  large  proportions  that  it 
threatens  to  depopulate  Iceland.  This  is 
good  and  intelligent  material.  Climate 
and  soil  are  so  superior  to  that  of  Iceland 
that  the  emigrants  are  well  content.  They 
make  good  farmers,  but  they  are  not  so 
clannish  as  the  Mennonites;  many  of  them 
scatter  about  in  the  towns  as  laborers. 

Before  wq  reached  Medicine  Hat,  and 
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beyond  that  place,  we  passed  through 
considerable  alkaline  country  — little 
dried-up  lakes  looking  like  patches  of 
snow.  There  was  an  idea  that  this  land 
was  not  fertile.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
company  have  been  making  several  ex- 
periments on  the  line  of  model  farms, 
which  prove  the  contrary.  As  soon  as 
the  land  is  broken  up  and  the  crust  turn- 
ed under,  the  soil  becomes  very  fertile, 
and  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and 
vegetables. 

Medicine  Hat,  on  a branch  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  is  a thriving  town.  Here 
are  a station  and  barracks  of  the  Mount- 
ed Police,  a picturesque  body  of  civil  cav- 
alry in  blue  pantaloons  and  red  jackets. 
This  body  of  picked  men,  numbering 
about  a thousand,  and  similar  in  func- 
tions to  the  Ouarda  Civil  of  Spain,  are 
scattered  through  the  northwest  territory, 
and  are  the  Dominion  police  for  keeping 
in  order  the  Indians,  and  settling  disputes 
between  the  Indians  and  whites.  The 
sergeants  have  powers  of  police  justices, 
and  the  organization  is  altogether  an  ad- 
mirable one  for  the  purpose,  and  has  a 
fine  esprit  de  corps . 

Here  we  saw  many  Cree  Indians,  phys- 
ically a creditable-looking  race  of  men 
and  women,  and  picturesque  in  their  gay 
blankets  and  red  and  yellow  paint  daubed 
on  the  skin  without  the  least  attempt  at 
shading  or  artistic  effect.  A fair  was  go- 
ing on,  an  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
vegetable  and  cereal  products  of  the  re- 
gion. The  vegetables  were  large  and  of 
good  quality.  Delicate  flowers  were  still 
blooming  (September  28th)  untouched  by 
frost  in  the  gardens.  These  Crees  are  not 
on  a reservation.  They  cultivate  the  soil 
a little,  but  mainly  support  themselves  by 
gathering  and  selling  buffalo  bones,  and 
well  set-up  and  polished  horns  of  cattle, 
which  they  swear  are  buffalo.  The  wo- 
men are  far  from  a degraded  race  in  ap- 
pearance, have  good  heads,  high  foreheads, 
and  are  well-favored.  As  to  morals,  they 
are  reputed  not  to  equal  the  Blackfeet. 

The  same  day  we  reached  Gleichen, 
about  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  land 
is  rolling,  and  all  good  for  grazing  and 
the  plough.  This  region  gets  the  “Chi- 
nook” wind.  Ploughing  is  begun  in 
April,  sometimes  in  March;  in  1888  they 
ploughed  in  January.  Flurries  of  snow 
may  be  expected  any  time  after  October 
1st,  but  frost  is  not  so  early  as  in  eastern 

Canada.  A fine  autumn  is  common,  and 
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fine,  mild  weather  may  continue  up  to 
December.  At  Dunmore,  the  station  be- 
fore Medicine  Hat,  we  passed  a branch 
railway  running  west  to  the  great  Leth- 
bridge coal  mines,  and  Dunmore  station 
is  a large  coal  depot. 

The  morning  at  Gleichen  was  splendid ; 
cool  at  sunrise,  but  no  frost.  Here  we 
had  our  first  view  of  the  Rockies,  a long 
range  of  snow  peaks  on  the  horizon,  120 
miles  distant.  There  is  an  immense  fas* 
cination  in  this  rolling  country,  the  ex- 
hilarating air,  and  the  magnificent  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Here  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a reservation  of  the  Blackfeet, 
near  3000.  They  live  here  on  the  Bow 
River,  and  cultivate  the  soil  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a mis- 
sion and  two  schools.  They  are  the  best- 
looking race  of  Indians  we  have  seen,  and 
have  most  self-respect. 

We  went  over  a rolling  country  to  Cal- 
gary, at  an  altitude  of  3388  feet,  a place 
of  some  3000  inhabitants,  and  of  the  most 
distinction  of  any  between  Brandon  and 
Vancouver.  On  the  way  we  passed  two 
stations  where  natural  gas  was  used,  the 
boring  for  which  was  only  about  600  feet. 
The  country  is  underlaid  with  coal.  Cal- 
gary is  delightfully  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bow  and  Elbow  rivers,  rapid 
streams  as  clear  as  crystal,  with  a green- 
ish hue,  on  a small  plateau,  surrounded 
by  low  hills  and  overlooked  by  the  still 
distant  snow  peaks.  The  town  has  many 
good  shops,  several  churches,  two  news- 
papers, and  many  fanciful  cottages.  We 
drove  several  miles  out  on  the  McCloud 
trail,  up  a lovely  valley,  with  good  farms, 
growing  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  splendid 
mountains  in  the  distance.  The  day  was 
superb,  the  thermometer  marking  70°. 
This  is,  however,  a ranch  country,  wheat 
being  an  uncertain  crop,  owing  to  summer 
frosts.  But  some  years,  like  1888,  are 
good  for  all  grains  and  vegetables.  A 
few  Sarcee  Indians  were  loafing  about 
here,  inferior  savages.  Much  better  are 
the  Stony  Indians,  who  are  settled  and 
work  the  soil  beyond  Calgary,  and  are 
very  well  cared  for  by  a Protestant  mis- 
sion. 

Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada 
are  self-supporting.  This  is  true  of  many 
of  the  Si  wash  and  other  west  coast  tribes, 
who  live  by  fishing.  At  Lytton,  on  the 
upper  Fraser,  I saw  a village  of  the  Si- 
wash  civilized  enough  to  live  in  houses, 
wear  our-dress,  and  earn  their  living  by 
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working  on  the  railway,  fishing,  etc.  The 
Indians  have  done  a good  deal  of  work  on 
the  railway,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
employed  on  it.  The  coast  Indians  are  a 
different  race  from  the  plains  Indians,  and 
have  a marked  resemblance  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese.  The  polished  carv- 
ings in  black  slate  of  the  Haida  Indians 
bear  a striking  resemblance  to  archaic 
Mexican  work,  and  strengthen  the  theory 
that  the  coast  Indians  crossed  the  straits 
from  Asia,  are  related  to  the  early  occu- 
piers of  Arizona  and  Mgjico,  and  ought 
not  to  be  classed  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian.  The  Dominion  has  done  very 
well  by  its  Indians,  of  whom  it  has  prob- 
ably a hundred  thousand.  It  has  tried  to 
civilize  them  by  means  of  schools,  mis- 
sions, and  farm  instructors,  and  it  has 
been  pretty  successful  in  keeping  ardent 
spirits  away  from  them.  A large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  still  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  government.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
plains  Indians  will  ever  be  industrious. 
The  Indian  fund  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands  has  accumulated  to  $3,000,000. 
There  are  140  teachers  and  4000  pupils 
in  school.  In  1885  the  total  expenditure 
on  the  Indian  population,  beyond  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Indian  fund,  was  $1,109,604, 
of  which  $478,038  was  expended  for  pro- 
visions for  destitute  Indians. 

At  Cochrane’s  we  were  getting  well  into 
the  hills.  Here  is  a large  horse  and  sheep 
ranch  and  a very  extensive  range.  North 
and  south  along  the  foot-hills  is  fine  graz- 
ing and  ranging  country.  We  enter  the 
mountains  by  the  Bow  River  Valley,  and 
plunge  at  once  into  splendid  scenery,  bare 
mountains  rising  on  both  sides  in  sharp, 
varied,  and  fantastic  peaks,  snow-dusted, 
and  in  lateral  openings  assemblages  of 
giant  summits  of  rock  and  ice.  The  change 
from  the  rolling  prairie  was  magical.  At 
Mountain  House  the  Three  Sisters  were 
very  impressive.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  Banff. 

Banff  will  have  a unique  reputation 
among  the  resorts  of  the  world.  If  a ju- 
dicious plan  is  formed  and  adhered  to  for 
the  development  of  its  extraordinary  beau- 
ties and  grandeur,  it  will  be  second  to  few 
in  attractions.  A considerable  tract  of 
wilderness  about  it  is  reserved  as  a Na- 
tional Park,  and  the  whole  ought  to  be 
developed  by  some  master  landscape  ex- 
pert. It  is  in  the  power  of  the  government 
and  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  to 
so  manage  its  already  famous  curative  hot 
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sulphur  springs  as  to  make  Banff  the  re- 
sort of  invalids  as  well  as  pleasure-seekers 
the  year  round.  This  is  to  be  done  not 
simply  by  established  good  bathing-places, 
but  by  regulations  and  restrictions  such  as 
give  to  the  German  baths  their  virtue. 

The  Banff  Hotel,  unsurpassed  in  situa- 
tion, amid  magnificent  mountains,  is  large, 
picturesque,  many  gabled  and  windowed, 
and  thoroughly  comfortable.  It  looks 
down  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Bow  and 
the  Spray,  which  spread  in  a pretty  val- 
ley closed  by  a range  of  snow  peaks.  To 
right  and  left  rise  mountains  of  savage 
rock  ten  thousand  feet  high.  The  whole 
scene  has  all  the  elements  of  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  place  is  attractive  for  its 
climate,  its  baths,  and  excellent  hunting 
and  fishing. 

For  two  days,  travelling  only  by  day, 
passing  the  Rockies,  the  Selkirks,  and  the 
Gold  range,  we  were  kept  in  a state  of  in- 
tense excitement,  in  a constant  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  and  delight.  I would  advise 
no  one  to  attempt  to  take  it  in  the  time  we 
did.  Nobody  could  sit  through  Beetho- 
ven's nine  symphonies  played  continu- 
ously. I have  no  doubt  that  when  car- 
riage roads  and  foot-paths  are  made  into 
the  mountain  recesses,  as  they  will  be,  and 
little  hotels  are  established  in  the  valleys 
and  in  the  passes  and  advantageous  sites, 
as  in  Switzerland,  this  region  will  rival 
the  Alpine  resorts.  I can  speak  of  two  or 
three  things  only. 

The  highest  point  on  the  line  is  the  sta- 
tion at  Mount  Stephen,  5296  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mountain,  a bald  mass  of  rock 
in  a rounded  cone,  rises  about  8000  feet 
above  this.  As  we  moved  away  from  it 
the  mountain  was  hidden  by  a huge  wood- 
ed intervening  mountain.  The  train  was 
speeding  rapidly  on  the  down  grade,  car- 
rying us  away  from  the  base,  and  we  stood 
upon  the  rear  platform  watching  the  ap- 
parent recession  of  the  great  mass,  when 
suddenly,  and  yet  deliberately,  the  vast 
white  bulk  of  Mount  Stephen  began  to 
rise  over  the  intervening  summit  in  the 
blue  sky,  lifting  itself  up  by  a steady  mo- 
tion while  one  could  count  twenty,  until 
its  magnificence  stood  revealed.  It  was 
like  a transformation  in  a theatre,  only 
the  curtain  here  was  lowered  instead  of 
raised.  The  surprise  was  almost  too  much 
for  the  nerves;  the  whole  company  was 
awe-stricken.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that 
the  mountain  lt  shot  up” ; it  rose  with  con- 
scious grandeur  and  power.  The  effect, 
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of  course,  depends  much  upon  the  speed 
of  the  train.  I have  never  seen  anything 
to  compare  with  it  for  awakening  the  emo- 
tion of  surprise  and  wonder. 

The  station  of  Field,  just  beyond  Mount 
Stephen,  where  there  is  a charming  hotel, 
is  in  the  midst  of  wonderful  mountain 
and  glacier  scenery,  and  would  be  a de- 
lightful place  for  rest.  From  there  the 
descent  down  the  cafion  of  Kickinghorse 
River,  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  among 
the  snow  monarchs,  is  very  exciting.  At 
Golden  we  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  in  view  of  the  Selkirks. 
The  river  is  navigable  about  a hundred 
miles  above  Golden,  and  this  is  the  way  to 
the  mining  district  of  the  Kootenay  Val- 
ley. The  region  abounds  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  broad  Columbia  runs  north 
here  until  it  breaks  through  the  Selkirks, 
and  then  turns  southward  on  the  west 
side  of  that  range. 

The  railway  follows  down  the  river,  be- 
tween the  splendid  ranges  of  the  Selkirks 
and  the  Rockies,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bea- 
ver, and  then  ascends  its  narrow  gorge. 

I am  not  sure  but  that  the  scenery  of  the 
Selkirks  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Rockies. 
One  is  bewildered  by  the  illimitable  no- 
ble snow  peaks  and  great  glaciers.  At 
Glacier  House  is  another  excellent  ho- 
tel. In  savage  grandeur,  nobility  of 
mountain-peaks,  snow  ranges,  and  extent 
of  glacier  it  rivals  anything  in  Switz- 
erland. The  glacier,  only  one  arm  of 
which  is  seen  from  the  road,  is,  I believe, 
larger  than  any  in  Switzerland.  There 
are  some  thirteen  miles  of  flowing  ice ; but 
the  monster  lies  up  in  the  mountains,  like 
a great  octopus,  with  many  giant  arms. 
The  branch  which  we  saw,  overlooked  by 
the  striking  snow  cone  of  Sir  Donald,  some 
two  and  a half  miles  from  the  hotel,  is 
immense  in  thickness  and  breadth,  and 
seems  to  pour  out  of  the  sky.  Recent 
measurements  show  that  it  is  moving  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  inches  in  twenty -four 
hours — about  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace.  In  the  midst  of  the  main 
body,  higher  up,  is  an  isolated  mountain 
of  pure  ice  three  hundred  feet  high  and 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length. 
These  mountains  are  the  home  of  the 
mountain  sheep. 

From  this  amphitheatre  of  giant  peaks, 
snow,  and  glaciers  we  drop  by  marvellous 
loops  — wonderful  engineering,  four  ap- 
parently different  tracks  in  sight  at  one 
time— down  to  the  valley  of  the  Illicilli- 
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weat,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  fertile, 
and  blooming  with  irrigated  farmS.  We 
pass  a cluster  of  four  lovely  lakes,  and 
coast  around  the  great  Shuswap  Lake, 
which  is  fifty  miles  long.  But  the  trav- 
eller is  not  out  of  excitement.  The  ride 
down  the  Thompson  and  Fraser  canons  is 
as  amazing  almost  as  anything  on  the 
line.  At  Spence's  Bridge  we  come  to  the 
old  government  road  to  the  Cariboo  gold 
mines,  three  hundred  miles  above.  This 
region  has  been  for  a long  time  a scene  of 
activity  in  mining  and  salmon-fishing. 
It  may  be  said  generally  of  the  Coast  or 
Gold  range  that  its  riches  have  yet  to  be 
developed.  The  villages  all  along  these 
mountain  slopes  and  valleys  are  waiting 
for  this  development. 

The  city  of  Vancouver,  only  two  years 
old  since'  the  beginnings  of  a town  were 
devoured  by  fire,  is  already  an  interesting 
place  of  seven  to  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, fast  building  up,  and  with  many 
substantial  granite  and  brick  buildings, 
and  spreading  over  a large  area.  It  lies 
upon  a high  point  of  land  between  Bur- 
rard  Iulet  on  the  north  and  the  north 
arm  of  the  Fraser  River.  The  inner  har- 
bor is  deep  and  spacious.  Burrard  Inlet 
entrance  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  opens 
into  English  Bay,  which  opens  into 
Georgia  Sound,  that  separates  the  islaud 
of  Vancouver,  three  hundred  miles  long, 
from  the  main  land.  The  round  head- 
land south  of  the  entrance  is  set  apart 
for  a public  park,  called  now  Stanley 
Park,  and  is  being  improved  with  ex- 
cellent driving  roads,  which  give  charm- 
ing views.  It  is  a tangled  wilderness  of 
nearly  one  thousand  acres.  So  dense  is 
the  undergrowth,  in  this  moist  air,  of 
vines,  ferns,  and  small  shrubs,  that  it 
looks  like  a tropical  thicket.  But  in  the 
midst  of  it  are  gigantic  Douglas  firs  and 
a few  noble  cedars.  One  veteran  cedar, 
partly  decayed  at  the  top,  measured  fifty- 
six  feet  in  circumference,  and  another,  in 
full  vigor  and  of  gigantic  height,  over 
thirty-nine  feet.  The  hotel  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company,  a beautiful  build- 
ing in  modern  style,  is,  in  point  of  com- 
fort, elegance  of  appointment,  abundant 
table,  and  service,  not  excelled  by  any  in 
Canada,  equalled  by  few  anywhere. 

Vancouver  would  be  a very  busy  and 
promising  city  merely  as  the  railway 
terminus  and  the  shipping  point  for 
Japan  and  China  and  the  East  general- 
ly. But  it  has  other  resources  of  growth. 
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There  is  a very  good  country  back  of  it, 
and  south  of  it  all  the  way  into  Wash- 
ington Territory.  New  Westminster, 
twelve  miles  south,  is  a place  of  impor- 
tance for  fish  and  lumber.  The  immense- 
ly fertile  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Fraser, 
which  now  overflows  its  banks,  will  some 
day  be  diked,  and  become  exceedingly 
valuable.  Its  relations  to  Washington 
Territory  are  already  close.  The  very 
thriving  city  of  Seattle,  having  a disa- 
greement with  the  North  Pacific  and  its 
rival,  Tacoma,  sends  and  receives  most  of 
its  freight  and  passengers  vid  Vancouver, 
and  is  already  pushing  forward  a railway 
to  that  point.  It  is  also  building  to 
Spokane  Falls,  expecting  some  time  to  be 
met  by  an  extension  of  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Manitoba  from  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri.  I found  that  many 
of  the  emigrants  in  the  loaded  trains  that 
we  travelled  with  or  that  passed  us  were 
bound  to  Washington  Territory.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  there  is  a con- 
stant “leakage”  of  emigrants,  who  had 
apparently  promised  to  tarry  in  Canada, 
into  United  States  territories.  Some  of 
them,  disappointed  of  the  easy  wealth  ex- 
pected, no  doubt  return ; but  the  name  of 
“republic”  seems  to  have  an  attraction 
for  Old  World  people  when  they  are  once 
set  adrift. 

We  took  steamer  one  afternoon  for  a 
five  hours’  sail  to  Victoria.  A part  of  the 
way  is  among  beautiful  wooded  islands. 
Once  out  in  the  open,  we  had  a view  of  our 
“native  land,”  and  prominent  in  it  the 
dim,  cloud-like,  gigantic  peak  of  Mount 
Baker.  Before  we  passed  the  islands  we 
were  entertained  by  a rare  show  of  right- 
whales.  A school  of  them  a couple  of 
weeks  before  had  come  down  through 
Behring  Strait,  and  pursued  a shoal  of 
fish  into  this  land-locked  bay.  There 
must  have  been  as  many  as  fifty  of  the 
monsters  in  sight,  spouting  up  slender 
fountains,  lifting  their  huge  bulk  out  of 
water,  and  diving,  with  their  bifurcated 
tails  waving  in  the  air.  They  played 
about  like  porpoises,  apparently  only  for 
our  entertainment. 

Victoria,  so  long  isolated,  is  the  most 
English  port  of  Canada.  The  town  itself 
does  not  want  solidity  and  wealth,  but  it 
is  stationary,  and  the  Canadians  else- 
where think  slow.  It  was  the  dry  and 
dusty  time  of  the  year.  The  environs 
are  broken  with  inlets,  hilly  and  pictu- 
resque; there  are  many  pretty  cottages 
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and  country  places  in  the  suburbs;  and 
one  visits  with  interest  the  Eskimalt  naval 
station,  and  the  elevated  Park,  which  has 
a noble  coast  view.  The  very  mild  cli- 
mate is  favorable  for  grapes  and  apples. 
The  summer  is  delightful;  the  winter 
damp,  and  constantly  rainy.  And  this 
may  be  said  of  all  this  coast.  Of  the  thir- 
teen thousand  population  six  thousand 
are  Chinese,  and  they  form  in  the  city 
a dense,  insoluble,  unassirnilating  mass. 
Victoria  has  one  railway,  that  to  the 
prosperous  Nanaimo  coal  mines.  The 
island  has  abundance  of  coal,  some  cop- 
per, and  timber.  But  Vancouver  has 
taken  away  from  Victoria  all  its  im- 
portance as  a port.  The  government 
and  Parliament  buildings  are  detached, 
but  pleasant  and  commodious  edifices. 
There  is  a decorous  British  air  about  ev- 
erything. Throughout  British  Columbia 
the  judges  and  the  lawyers  wear  the  gown 
and  band  and  the  horse  hair  wig.  In  an 
evening  trial  for  murder  which  I attend- 
ed in  a dingy  upper  chamber  of  the  Kam- 
loops court-house,  lighted  only  by  kero- 
sene lamps,  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  judge 
and  attorneys  lent,  I confess,  a dignity  to 
the  administration  of  justice  which  the 
kerosene  lamps  could  not  have  given. 
In  one  of  the  government  buildings  is  a 
capital  museum  of  natural  history  and 
geology.  The  educational  department  is 
vigorous  and  effective,  and  I find  in  the 
bulky  report  evidence  of  most  intelligent 
management  of  the  schools. 

It  is  only  by  traversing  the  long  dis- 
tance to  this  coast,  and  seeing  the  activity 
here,  that  one  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance to  Canada  and  to  the  British  Em- 
pire of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  a 
bond  of  unity,  a developer  of  resources, 
and  a world’s  highway.  The  out  going 
steamers  were  crowded  with  passengers 
and  laden  with  freight.  We  met  on  the 
way  two  solid  trains,  of  twenty  cars  each, 
full  of  tea.  When  the  new  swift  steam- 
ers are  put  on,  which  are  already  heavily 
subsidized  by  both  the  English  and  the 
Canadian  governments,  the  traffic  in  both 
passengers  and  goods  must  certainly  in- 
crease. What  effect  the  possession  of 
such  a certain  line  of  communication 
with  her  Oriental  domains  will  have 
upon  the  English  willingness  to  surren- 
der Canada  either  to  complete  indepen- 
dence or  to  a union  with  the  United  States, 
any  political  prophet  can  estimate. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  company  are  doing  everything  to 
make  this  highway  popular  as  well  as 
profitable.  Construction  and  manage- 
ment show  English  regard  for  comfort 
and  safety  and  order.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  most  agreeable  lines  to  travel  over 
I am  acquainted  with.  Most  of  it  is  well 
built,  and  defects  are  being  energetically 
removed.  The  “Colonist”  cars  are  clean 
and  convenient.  The  first-class  carriages 
are  luxurious.  The  dining-room  cars  are 
uniformly  well  kept,  the  company  hotels 
are  exceptionally  excellent;  and  from  the 
railway  servants  one  meets  with  civility 
and  attention. 

III. 

I had  been  told  that  the  Canadians  are 
second-hand  Englishmen.  No  estimate 
could  convey  a more  erroneous  impres- 
sion. A portion  of  the  people  have  strong 
English  traditions  and  loyalties  to  insti- 
tutions, but  in  manner  and  in  expecta- 
tions the  Canadians  are  scarcely  more 
English  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  they  have  their  own  colonial  de- 
velopment, and  one  can  mark  already 
with  tolerable  distinctness  a Canadian 
type  which  is  neither  English  nor  Amer- 
ican. This  is  noticeable  especially  in  the 
women.  The  Canadian  girl  resembles 
the  American  in  escape  from  a purely  con- 
ventional restraint  and  in  self-reliance, 
and  she  has,  like  the  English,  a well- 
modulated  voice  and  distinct  articula- 
tion. In  the  cities,  also,  she  has  taste  in 
dress  and  a certain  style  which  we  think 
belongs  to  the  New  World.  In  features 
and  action  a certain  modification  has  gone 
on,  due  partly  to  climate  and  partly  to 
greater  social  independence.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  make  comparisons,  and  I 
only  note  that  there  is  a Canadian  type 
of  woman. 

But  there  is  great  variety  in  Canada, 
and  in  fact  a remarkable  racial  diversity. 

The  man  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  at  all  the 
man  of  British  Columbia  or  Manitoba. 

The  Scotch  in  old  Canada  have  made  a 
distinct  impression  in  features  and  speech. 

And  it  may  be  said  generally  in  eastern 
Canada  that  the  Scotch  element  is  a 
leading  and  conspicuous  one  in  the  vigor 
and  push  of  enterprise  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  fortune.  The  Canadian  men,  as 
one  sees  them  in  official  life,  at  the  clubs, 
in  business,  are  markedly  a vigorous, 
stalwart  race,  well  made,  of  good  stature, 
and  not  seldom  handsome.  This  physical 
prosperity  needs  to  be  remembered  when 
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we  consider  the  rigorous  climate  and  the 
long  winters ; these  seem  to  have  at  least 
one  advantage — that  of  breeding  virile 
men.  The  Canadians  generally  are  fond 
of  out-door  sports  and  athletic  games,  of 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  they  give  more 
time  to  such  recreations  than  we  do. 
They  are  a little  less  driven  by  the  busi- 
ness goad.  Abundant  animal  spirits  tend 
to  make  men  good-natured  and  little  quar- 
relsome. The  Canadians  would  make 
good  soldiers.  There  was  a time  when 
the  drinking  habit  prevailed  very  much 
in  Canada,  and  there  are  still  places  where 
they  do  not  put  water  enough  in  their 
grog,  but  temperance  reform  has  taken  as 
strong  a hold  there  as  it  has  in  the  United 
States. 

The  feeling  about  the  English  is  illus- 
trated by  the  statement  that  there  is  not 
more  aping  of  English  ways  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  clubs  and  social  life  than  in 
New  York,  and  that  the  English  supercil- 
iousness, or  condescension  as  to  colonists, 
the  ultra-English  manner,  is  ridiculed  in 
Canada,  and  resented  with  even  more 
warmth  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
amusing  stories  of  English  presumption 
upon  hospitality  are  current  in  Canada  as 
well  as  on  this  side.  All  this  is  not  in- 
consistent with  pride  in  the  empire,  loy- 
alty to  its  traditions  and  institutions,  and 
even  a considerable  willingness  (for  hu- 
man nature  is  pretty  much  alike  every- 
where) to  accept  decorative  titles.  But 
the  underlying  fact  is  that  there  is  a dis- 
tinct feeling  of  nationality,  and  it  is  in- 
creasing. 

There  is  not  anywhere  so  great  a con- 
trast between  neighboring  cities  as  be- 
tween Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto. 
Quebec  is  mediaeval,  Toronto  is  modern, 
Montreal  is  in  a conflict  between  the  two 
conditions.  As  the  travelling  world 
knows,  they  are  all  interesting  cities, 
and  have  peculiar  attractions.  Quebec 
is  French,  more  decidedly  so  than  To- 
ronto is  English,  and  in  Montreal  the 
French  have  a large  numerical  majority 
and  complete  political  control.  In  the 
Canadian  cities  generally  municipal  af- 
fairs are  pretty  much  divorced  from  gen- 
eral party  politics,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  good  city  government. 

Montreal  has  most  wealth,  and  from  its 
splendid  geographical  position  it  is  the 
railway  centre,  and  has  the  business  and 
commercial  primacy.  It  has  grown  rap- 
idly from  a population  of  140,000  in  1881 
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to  a population  of  over  200,000  — esti- 
mated, with  its  suburbs,  at  250,000.  Were 
it  part  of  my  plan  to  describe  these  cities, 

I should  need  much  space  to  devote  to 
the  finest  public  buildings  and  public 
institutions  of  Montreal,  the  handsome 
streets  in  the  Protestant  quarter,  with 
their  solid,  tasteful,  and  often  elegant 
residences,  the  many  churches,  and  the 
almost  unequalled  possession  of  the 
Mountain  as  a park  and  resort,  where 
one  has  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
varied  prospects  in  the  world.  Montreal, 
being  a part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is 
not  only  under  provincial  control  of  the 
government  at  Quebec,  but  it  is  ruled  by 
the  same  French  party  in  the  city,  and 
there  is  the  complaint  always  found 
where  the  poorer  majority  taxes  the 
richer  and  more  enterprising  minority 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  the  lat- 
ter receives.  Various  occasions  have  pro- 
duced something  like  race  conflicts  in  the 
city,  and  there  are  prophecies  of  more  se- 
rious ones  in  the  strife  for  ascendency. 
The  seriousness  of  this  to  the  minority 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  French  race  is 
more  prolific  than  any  other  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  surprise  the  vis- 
itor more  than  the  persistence  of  the 
French  type  in  Canada,  and  naturally 
its  aggressiveness.  Guaranteed  their  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  language,  the  French 
have  not  only  failed  to  assimilate,  but 
have  had  hopes — maybe  still  have  — of 
making  Canada  French.  The  French 
“national”  party  means  simply  a French 
consolidation,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
“nationalism”  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
So  far  as  the  Church  and  the  French 
politicians  are  concerned,  the  effort  is  to 
keep  the  French  solid  as  a political  force, 
and  whether  the  French  are  liberal  or  con- 
servative, this  is  the  underlying  thought. 
The  province  of  Quebec  is  liberal,  but  the 
liberalism  is  of  a different  hue  from  that 
of  Ontario.  The  French  recognize  the 
truth  that  language  is  so  integral  a part 
of  a people’s  growth  that  the  individual- 
ity of  a people  depends  upon  maintaining 
it.  The  French  have  escaped  absorption 
in  Canada  mainly  by  loyalty  to  their  na- 
tive tongue,  aided  by  the  concession  to 
them  of  their  civil  laws  and  their  reli- 
gious privileges.  They  owe  this  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  I quote  from  a contributed 
essay  in  the  Toronto  Week  about  three 
years  ago : “Up  to  1791  the  small  French 
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population  of  Canada  was  in  a position 
to  be  converted  into  an  English  colony 
with  traces  of  French  sentiment  and 
language,  which  would  have  slowly  dis- 
appeared. But  at  that  date  William  Pitt 
the  younger  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  two  Quebec  acts,  which  consti- 
tuted two  provinces — Lower  Canada,  with 
a full  provision  of  French  laws,  language, 
and  institutions;  Upper  Canada,  with  a 
reproduction  of  English  laws  and  social 
system.  During  the  debate  Pitt  declared 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  his  pur- 
pose was  to  create  two  colonies  distinct 
from  and  jealous  of  each  other,  so  as  to 
guard  against  a repetition  of  the  late  un- 
happy rebellion  which  had  separated  the 
thirteen  colonies  from  the  empire.'’ 

The  French  have  always  been  loyal 
to  the  English  connection  under  all 
temptations,  for  these  guarantees  have 
been  continued,  which  could  scarcely  be 
expected  from  any  other  power,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  a legislative  union  of  the 
Canadian  provinces.  In  literature  and 
sentiment  the  connection  is  with  France; 
in  religion,  with  Rome;  in  politics  Eng- 
land has  been  the  guarantee  of  both. 
There  will  be  no  prevailing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States 
so  long  as  the  Church  retains  its  author- 
ity, nor  would  it  be  favored  by  the  accom- 
plished politicians  so  long  as  they  can  use 
the  solid  French  mass  as  a political  force. 

The  relegation  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion entirely  to  the  provinces  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  persistence  of  tho  French 
type  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  strengthens  the  Protestant 
cause  in  Ontario.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec  all  the  public  schools  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  separate  schools  are  of 
other  sects.  In  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction the  Catholics,  of  course,  have  a 
large  majority,  but  the  public  schools  are 
managed  by  a Catholic  committee  and 
the  others  by  a Protestant  committee. 
In  the  academies,  model  and  high  schools, 
subsidized  by  the  government,  those  hav- 
ing Protestant  teachers  are  insignificant 
in  number,  and  there  are  very  few  Prot- 
estants in  Catholic  schools,  and  very  few 
Catholics  in  Protestant  schools;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  schools  of  this  class  not  sub- 
sidized. The  bulky  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  (which  is  translated  into 
English)  shows  a vigorous  and  intelligent 
attention  "to  education.  The  general  sta- 
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tistics  give  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
province  as  219,403  Roman  Catholics 
(the  term  always  used  in  the  report), 
and  37,484  Protestants.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools  there  are  143,848  Roman 
Catholics  and  30,461  Protestants.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  teachers,  868  are  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  8 Protestants  ; of 
the  certificated  lay  teachers,  256  are  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  105  Protestant;  the 
proportion  of  schools  is  four  to  one.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  French 
schools  it  is  French  literature  that  is 
cultivated.  In  the  Laval  University,  at 
Quebec,  English  literature  is  as  purely  an 
ornamental  study  as  French  literature 
would  be  in  Yale.  The  Laval  Univer- 
sity, which  lias  a branch  in  Montreal,  is  a 
strong  institution,  with  departments  of 
divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  80 
professors,  and  575  students.  The  insti- 
tution has  a vast  pile  of  buildings,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  a view  of 
the  city.  Besides  spacious  lecture,  assem- 
bly rooms,  and  laboratories,  it  has  exten- 
sive collections  in  geology,  mineralogy, 
botany,  ethnology,  zoology,  coins,  a libra- 
ry of  100,000  volumes,  in  which  theology 
is  well  represented,  but  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  works  on  Canada,  in- 
cluding valuable  manuscripts,  the  origi- 
nal MS.  of  the  Journal  des  Jesuit  es,  and 
the  most  complete  set  of  the  Relation 
des  Jesuites  existing  in  America.  It  has 
also  a gallery  of  paintings,  chiefly  valu- 
able for  its  portraits. 

Of  the  62,000  population  of  Quebec  city, 
by  the  census  of  1881,  not  over  6000  were 
Protestants.  By  the  same  census  Mon- 
treal had  140,747,  of  whom  78,684  were 
French,  and  28,995  of  Irish  origin.  The 
Roman  Catholics  numbered  103,579.  I 
believe  the  proportion  has  not  much 
changed  with  the  considerable  growth  in 
seven  years. 

One  is  struck,  in  looking  at  the  reli- 
gious statistics  of  Canada,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  not  the  pri- 
macy, and  that  the  so  called  independent 
sects  have  a position  they  have  not  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  total  population  of  4,324,810, 
given  by  the  census  of  1881,  the  Protestants 
were  put  down  at  2,436,554  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  1,791,982.  The  larger  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  were,  Meth- 
odists, 742,981 ; Presbyterians,  676, 165 ; 
Church  of  England,  574,818;  Baptists, 
296,525.  Taking  as  a specimen  of  the 
Northwest  the  province  ^ Manitoba,  cen- 
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sus  of  1886,  we  get  these  statistics  of  the 
larger  sects  : Presbyterians,  28,406  ; 
Church  of  England,  23,206;  Methodists, 
18,648;  Roman  Catholics,  14,651 ; Men- 
nonites,  9112;  Baptists,  3296;  Lutherans, 
3131. 

Some  statistics  of  general  education 
in  the  Dominion  show  the  popular  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  In  1885  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Dominion,  in 
public  and  private  schools,  was  968,193, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  555,404. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  not  in- 
cluding school  buildings,  was  $9, 310, 745, 
and  the  value  of  school  lands,  buildings, 
and  furniture  was  $25,000,000.  Yet  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  out  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  $3,162,416,  only  $353,677 
was  granted  by  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture. And  in  Ontario,  of  the  total  of 
$3,904,797,  only  $267,084  was  granted  by 
the  legislature. 

The  McGill  University  at  Montreal,  Sir 
William  Dawson  principal,  is  a corporation 
organized  under  royal  charter,  which  owes 
its  original  endowment  of  land  and  mon- 
ey (valued  at  $120,000)  to  James  McGill. 
It  receives  small  grants  from  the  provin- 
cial and  Dominion  governments,  but 
mainly  depends  upon  its  own  funds, 
which  in  1885  stood  at  $791,000.  It  has 
numerous  endowed  professorships  and 
endowments  for  scholarships  and  prizes; 
among  them  is  the  Donalda  Endowment 
for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women 
(from  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith),  by  which 
a special  course  in  separate  classes,  by 
university  professors,  is  maintained  in 
the  university  buildings  for  women. 
It  has  faculties  of  arts,  applied  sciences, 
law,  and  medicine— the  latter  with  one  of 
the  most  complete  anatomical  museums 
and  one  of  the  best  selected  libraries  on 
the  continent.  It  has  several  colleges 
affiliated  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring university  degrees,  a model  school, 
and  four  theological  colleges,  a Congre- 
gational, a Presbyterian,  an  Episcopalian, 
and  a Wesleyan,  the  students  in  which 
may  supplement  their  own  courses  in  the 
university.  The  professors  and  students 
wear  the  university  cap  and  gown,  and 
morning  prayers  are  read  to  a voluntary 
attendance.  The  Redpath  Museum,  of 
geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  eth- 
nology, has  a distinction  among  museums 
not  only  for  the  size  of  the  collection,  but 
for  splendid  arrangement  and  classifica- 
Dti0n-  library  numbers 


about  30,000  volumes.  The  whole  uni- 
versity is  a vigorous  educational  centre, 
and  its  well-planted  grounds  and  fine 
buildings  are  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

Returning  to  the  French  element,  its 
influence  is  not  only  felt  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  but  in  the  Dominion.  The 
laws  of  the  Dominion  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  published  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish; the  debates  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment are  conducted  indifferently  in  both 
languages,  although  it  is  observed  that  as 
the  five  years  of  any  Parliament  go  on  Eng- 
lish is  more  and  more  used  by  the  mem- 
bers, for  the  French  are  more  likely  to 
learn  English  than  the  English  are  to 
learn  French.  Of  course  the  Quebec  Par- 
liament is  even  more  distinctly  French. 
And  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  pretty  much  coextensive  with 
the  language.  The  system  of  tithes  is  le- 
gal in  provincial  law,  and  tithes  can  be 
collected  of  all  Roman  Catholics  by  law. 
The  Church  has  also  what  is  called  the 
fabrique  system;  that  is,  a method  of 
raising  contributions  from  any  district 
for  churches,  priests’  houses,  and  con- 
ventual buildings  and  schools.  The 
tithes  and  the  fabrique  assessments  make 
a heavy  burden  on  the  peasants.  The 
traveller  down  the  St.  Lawrence  sees  how 
the  interests  of  religion  are  emphasized  in 
the  large  churches  raised  in  the  midst  of 
humble  villages,  and  in  the  great  Church 
establishments  of  charity  and  instruction. 

It  is  said  that  the  farmers  attempted  to  es- 
cape the  tithe  on  cereals  by  changing  to 
the  cultivation  of  pease,  but  the  Church 
then  decided  that  pease  were  cereals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  popu- 
lation are  devout,  and  that  they  support 
the  Church  in  proportion  to  their  devo- 
tion, and  that  much  which  seems  to  the 
Protestants  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  is  a voluntary  contribution.  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  the  burden  is  heavy 
on  land  that  is  too  cold  for  the  highest 
productiveness.  The  desire  to  better 
themselves  in  wages,  and  perhaps  to  es- 
cape burdens,  sends  a great  many  French 
to  New  England.  Some  of  them  earn 
money,  and  return  to  settle  in  the  land 
that  is  dear  by  tradition  and  a thousand 
associations.  Many  do  not  return,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  French  Canadians  now  in  New 
England.  They  go  to  better  themselves, 
exactly  as  New-Englanders  leave  their 
homes  for  more  productive  farms  in  the 
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West.  The  Church,  of  course,  does  not 
encourage  this  emigration,  but  does  en- 
courage the  acquisition  of  lands  in  Onta- 
rio or  elsewhere  in  Canada.  And  there 
has  been  recently  a marked  increase  of 
French  in  Ontario— -so  marked  that  the 
French  representation  in  the  Ontario 
Parliament  will  be  increased  probably 
by  three  members  in  the  next  election. 
There  are  many  people  in  Canada  who 
are  seriously  alarmed  at  this  increase  of 
the  French  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
power.  Others  look  upon  this  fear  as 
idle,  and  say  that  immigration  is  sure  to 
make  the  Protestant  element  overwhelm- 
ing. It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Ontario 
furnishes  Protestant  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  in  large  numbers.  It  may 
be  that  the  interchange  of  ideas  caused 
by  the  French  emigration  to  New  Eng- 
land will  be  an  important  make-weight 
in  favor  of  annexation.  Individuals, 
and  even  French  newspapers,  are  found 
to  advocate  it.  But  these  are  at  present 
only  surface  indications.  The  political 
leaders,  the  Church,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  fairly  content  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  with  the  provincial  autono- 
my, although  they  resent  federal  vetoes, 
and  still  make  a “cry”  of  the  Riel  execu- 
tion. 

The  French  element  in  Canada  may  be 
considered  from  other  points  of  view. 
The  contribution  of  romance  and  tradi- 
tion is  not  an  unimportant  one  in  any 
nation.  The  French  in  Canada  have 
never  broken  with  their  past,  as  the 
French  in  France  have.  There  is  a great 
charm  about  Quebec  — its  language,  its 
social  life,  the  military  remains  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  a Protestant  writer 
who  speaks  of  the  volume  and  wealth  of 
the  French  Canadian  literature  as  too  lit- 
tle known  to  English-speaking  Canada. 
And  it  is  true  that  literary  men  have  not 
realized  the  richness  of  the  French  ma- 
terial, nor  the  work  accomplished  by 
French  writers  in  history,  poetry,  essays, 
and  romances.  Quebec  itself  is  at  a 
commercial  stand-still,  but  its  uniquely 
beautiful  situation,  its  history,  and  the 
projection  of  medievalism  into  existing 
institutions  make  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  the  tourist  on  the 
continent.  The  conspicuous,  noble,  and 
commodious  Parliament  building  is  al- 
most the  only  one  of  consequence  that 
speaks  of  the  modern  spirit.  It  was  the 
remark  of  a high  Church  dignitary  that 
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the  object  of  the  French  in  Canada  was 
the  promotion  of  religion,  and  of  the 
English,  commerce.  We  cannot  over- 
look this  attitude  against  materialism. 

In  the  French  schools  and  universities 
religion  is  not  divorced  from  education. 
And  even  in  the  highest  education,  where 
modern  science  has  a large  place,  what 
we  may  call  the  literary  side  is  very 
much  emphasized.  Indeed  the  French 
students  are  rather  inclined  to  rhetoric, 
and  in  public  life  the  French  are  distin- 
guished for  the  graces  and  charm  of  ora- 
tory. It  may  be  true,  as  charged,  that 
the  public  schools  of  Quebec  province,  es- 
pecially in  the  country,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  interest  the  Church  re- 
gards as  the  highest,  do  little  to  remove 
the  ignorance  of  the  French  peasant. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  best  Christianity 
is  the  most  intelligent.  Yet  there  is  mat- 
ter for  consideration  with  all  thoughtful 
men  what  sort  of  society  we  shall  ulti- 
mately have  in  states  where  the  common 
schools  have  neither  religious  nor  ethical 
teaching. 

Ottawa  is  a creation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  distinctly  as  Washington  is. 
The  lumber-mills  on  the  Chaudiere  Falls 
necessitate  a considerable  town  here,  for 
this  industry  assumes  gigantic  propor- 
tions, but  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  the 
city  are  due  to  the  concentration  here  of 
political  interest.  The  situation  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Ottawa  River  is  command- 
ing, and  gives  fine  opportunity  for  archi- 
tectural display.  The  group  of  govern- 
ment buildings  is  surpassingly  fine.  The 
Parliament  House  and  the  department 
buildings  on  three  sides  of  a square  are 
exceedingly  effective  in  color  and  in  the 
perfection  of  Gothic  details,  especially  in 
the  noble  towers.  There  are  few  groups 
of  buildings  anywhere  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  or  that  appeal  more  strongly  to  one's 
sense  of  dignity  and  beauty.  The  library 
attached  to  the  Parliament  House  in  the 
rear,  a rotunda  in  form,  has  a picturesque 
exterior,  and  the  interior  is  exceeding- 
ly beautiful  and  effective.  The  library, 
though  mainly  for  Parliamentary  uses,  is 
rich  in  Canadian  history,  and  well  up  in 
polite  literature.  It  contains  about  90,000 
volumes.  In  the  Parliament  building, 
which  contains  the  two  fine  legislative 
Chambers,  there  are  residence  apartments 
for  the  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  their  families, 
where  entertainments  are  given  during 
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the  session.  The  opening  of  Parliament 
is  an  imposing  and  brilliant  occasion, 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  who  is  supposed  to  visit  the 
Chambers  at  no  other  time  in  the  session. 
Ottawa  is  very  gay  during  the  session, 
society  and  politics  mingling  as  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  English  habit  of  night  ses- 
sions adds  a good  deal  to  the  excitement 
and  brilliancy  of  the  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  growth  of  the  government  business 
and  of  official  life  has  made  the  addition 
necessary  of  a third  department  building, 
and  the  new  one,  departing  from  the 
Gothic  style,  is  very  solid  and  tasteful. 
There  are  thirteen  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  with  portfolios,  and  the  volume 
of  public  business  is  attested  by  the  in- 
crease of  department  officials.  I believe 
there  are  about  1500  men  attached  to  the 
civil  service  in  Ottawa.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  federal  government,  which 
seemed  in  a manner  superimposed  upon 
the  provincial  governments,  has  taken  on 
large  proportions,  and  that  there  is  in 
Ottawa  and  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
federal  officials  and  offices  a strengthen- 
ing vested  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  present  form  of  government.  The 
capital  itself, with  its  investment  in  build- 
ings, is  a conservator  of  tbe  state  of  things 
as  they  are.  The  cabinet  has  many  able 
men,  men  who  would  take  a leading  rank 
as  parliamentarians  in  the  English  Com- 
mons, and  the  opposition  benches  in  the 
House  furnish  a good  quota  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  power  of  the  premier  is  a fact 
as  recognizable  as  in  England.  For  many 
years  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  has  been 
virtually  the  ruler  of  Canada.  He  has 
had  the  ability  and  skill  to  keep  his  party 
in  power,  while  all  the  provinces  have 
remained  or  become  liberal.  I believe 
his  continuance  is  due  to  his  devotion  to 
the  national  idea,  to  the  development  of 
the  country,  to  bold  measures— like  the 
urgency  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
construction  — for  binding  the  provinces 
together  and  promoting  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Canada  is  proud  of  this,  even 
while  it  counts  its  debt.  Sir  John  is  wor- 
shipped by  his  party,  especially  by  the 
younger  men,  to  whom  he  furnishes  an 
ideal,  as  a statesman  of  bold  conceptions 
and  courage.  He  is  disliked  as  a politi- 
cian as  cordially  by  the  opposition,  who 
attribute  to  him  the  same  policy  of  adven- 
ture that  was  attributed  to  Beaconsfield. 
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Personally  he  resembles  that  remarkable 
man.  Undoubtedly  Sir  John  adds  pru- 
dence to  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his 
habit  of  never  crossing  a stream  till  he 
gets  to  it  has  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of 
“Old  To-morrow.”  He  is  a man  of  the 
world  as  well  as  a man  of  affairs,  with 
a wide  and  liberal  literary  taste. 

The  members  of  government  are  well 
informed  about  tbe  United  States,  and  at- 
tentive students  of  its  politics.  I am  sure 
that,  while  they  prefer  their  system  of  re- 
sponsible government,  they  have  no  iftpti- 
ment  but  friendliness  to  American  institu- 
tions and  people,  nor  any  expectation  /that 
any  differences  will  not  be  adjusted  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  and  honorable  to  both . 

I happened  to  be  in  Canada  during  the 
fishery  and  “ retaliation”  talk.  There 
was  no  belief  that  tbe  “ retaliation”  threat- 
ened was  anything  more  than  a cam- 
paign measure;  it  may  have  chilled  the 
rapport  for  the  moment,  but  there  was 
literally  no  excitement  over  it,  and  the 
opinion  was  general  that  retaliation  as  to 
transportation  would  benefit  the  Canadian 
railways.  The  effect  of  the  moment  was 
that  importers  made  large  foreign  orders 
for  goods  to  be  sent  by  Halifax  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  United  States 
ports.  The  fishery  question  is  not  one 
that  can  be  treated  in  the  space  at  our 
command.  Naturally  Canada  seesit  from 
its  point  of  view.  To  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  maritime  provinces  fishing 
means  livelihood,  and  the  view  is  that  if 
the  United  States  shares  in  it  we  ought 
to  open  our  markets  to  the  Canadian 
fishermen.  Some,  indeed,  and  these  are 
generally  advocates  of  freer  trade,  think 
that  our  fishermen  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  entering  the  Canadian  harbors 
for  bait  and  shipment  of  their  catch, 
and  think  also  that  Canada  would  derive 
an  equal  benefit  from  this;  but  probably 
the  general  feeling  is  that  these  privileges 
should  be  compensated  by  a United  States 
market.  The  defence  of  the  treaty  in  the 
United  States  Senate  debate  was  not  the 
defence  of  the  Canadian  government  in 
many  particulars.  For  instance,  it  was 
said  that  the  “outrages”  had  been  dis- 
owned as  the  acts  of  irresponsible  men. 
The  Canadian  defence  was  that  the  “out- 
rages”—that  is,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them  which  appeared  in  the  debate— had 
been  disproved  in  the  investigation.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  which  excited  indignation 
in  the  United  States,  were  declared  by  a 
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cabinet  minister  to  have  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  after  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the 
allegations  the  complainants  were  not 
again  heard  of.  Of  course  it  is  known 
that  no  arrangement  made  by  England 
can  hold  that  is  not  materially  beneficial 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  I 
believe  I state  the  best  judgment  of  both 
sides  that  the  whole  fishery  question,  in 
the  hands  of  sensible  representatives  of 
both  countries,  upon  ascertained  facts, 
could  be  settled  between  Canada  and  the 
U ted  States.  Is  it  not  natural  that,  with 
Er  gland  conducting  the  negotiation,  Can- 
ada should  appear  as  a somewhat  irrespon- 
sible litigating  party  bent  on  securing  all 
that  she  can  get  ? But  whatever  the  legal 
rights  are,  under  treaties  or  the  law  of  na- 
tions, I am  sure  that  the  absurdity  of  mak- 
ing a casus  belli  of  them  is  as  much  felt 
in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States.  And 
I believe  the  Canadians  understand  that 
this  attitude  is  consistent  with  a firm 
maintenance  of  treaty  or  other  rights  by 
the  United  States  as  it  is  by  Canada. 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  an  empire 
in  itself.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  France ; 
it  is  larger  by  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles  than  the  combined  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  with  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  In  its  va- 
ried capacities  it  is  the  richest  province 
in  Canada,  and  leaving  out  the  forests 
and  minerals  and  stony  wilderness  be- 
tween the  Canadian  Pacific  and  James 
Bay,  it  has  an  area  large  enough  for  an 
empire,  which  compares  favorably  in  cli- 
mate and  fertility  with  the  most  prosper- 
ous States  of  our  Union.  The  climate  of 
the  lake  region  is  milder  than  that  of 
southern  New  York,  and  a considerable 
part  of  it  is  easily  productive  of  superior 
grapes,  apples,  and  other  sorts  of  fruit. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat,  both  fall  and 
spring,  for  five  years  ending  with  1886, 
per  acre,  was  considerably  above  that  of 
our  best  grain -producing  States,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  farthest  West.  The 
same  is  true  of  oats.  The  comparison  of 
barley  is  still  more  favorable  for  Ontario, 
and  the  barley  is  of  a superior  quality. 
On  a carefully  cultivated  farm  in  York 
County,  for  this  period,  the  average  was 
higher  than  the  general  in  the  province, 
being,  of  wheat,  25  bushels  to  the  acre; 
barley,  47  bushels ; oats,  66  bushels ; pease, 
32  bushels.  It  has  no  superior  as  a wool- 
producing  and  cattle-raising  country.  Its 
water-power  is  unexcelled;  in  minerals  it 
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is  as  nch  as  it  is  in  timber;  every  part  of 
it  has  been  made  accessible  to  market  by 
railways  and  good  highways,  which  have 
had  liberal  government  aid;  and  its  man- 
ufactures have  been  stimulated  by  a pro- 
tective tariff.  Better  than  all  this,  it  is 
the  home  of  a very  superior  people. 
There  are  no  better  anywhere.  The  ori- 
ginal stock  was  good,  the  climate  has 
been  favorable,  the  athletic  habits  have 
given  them  vigor  and  tone  and  courage, 
and  there  prevails  a robust,  healthful 
moral  condition.  In  any  company,  in 
the  clubs,  in  business  houses,  in  profes- 
sional circles,  the  traveller  is  impressed 
with  the  physical  development  of  the 
men,  and  even  on  the  streets  of  the  chief 
towns  with  the  uncommon  number  of 
women  who  have  beauty  and  that  attrac- 
tiveness which  generally  goes  with  good 
taste  in  dress. 

The  original  settlers  of  Ontario  were 
10,000  loyalists,  who  left  New  England 
during  and  after  our  Revolutionary  war. 
They  went  to  Canada  impoverished,  but 
they  carried  there  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  a high  order,  the  product  of 
the  best  civilization  of  their  day,  the  best 
materials  for  making  a state.  I confess 
that  I never  could  rid  myself  of  the 
school-boy  idea  that  the  terms  “British 
redcoat”  and  “enemy”  were  synonymous, 
and  that  a “ Tory”  was  the  worst  charac- 
ter Providence  had  ever  permitted  to  live. 

But  these  people,  who  were  deported,  or 
went  voluntarily  away  for  an  idea,  were 
among  the  best  material  we  had  in  stanch 
moral  traits,  intellectual  leadership,  so- 
cial position,  and  wealth  ; their  crime  was 
superior  attachment  to  England,  and  utter 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  colonial  cause, 
the  cause  of  “liberty”  of  the  hour.  It  is 
to  them,  at  any  rate,  that  Ontario  owes  its 
solid  basis  of  character,  vigor,  and  pros* 
perity.  I do  not  quarrel  with  the  pride 
of  their  descendants  in  the  fact  that  their 
ancestors  were  U.  E.  (United  Empire)  loy- 
alists— a designation  that  still  has  a vital 
meaning  to  them.  No  doubt  they  in- 
herit the  idea  that  the  revolt  was  a mis- 
take, that  the  English  connection  is  better 
as  a form  of  government  than  the  repub- 
lic, and  some  of  them  may  still  regard  the 
“Yankees”  as  their  Tory  ancestors  did. 

It  does  not  matter.  In  the  development 
of  a century  in  a new  world  they  are  more 
like  us  than  they  are  like  the  English, 
except  in  a certain  sentiment  and  in  tra- 
ditions, and  in  adherence  to  English  gov- 
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ernmental  ideas.  I think  I am  not  wrong 
in  saying  that  this  conservative  element 
in  Ontario,  or  this  aristocratical  element 
which  believes  that  it  can  rule  a people 
better  than  they  can  rule  themselves,  was 
for  a long  time  an  anti-progressive  and 
anti-popular  force.  They  did  not  give 
up  their  power  readily — power,  however, 
which  they  were  never  accused  of  using 
for  personal  profit  in  the  way  of  money. 
But  I suppose  that  the  “ rule  of  the  best” 
is  only  held  to-day  as  a theory  under  pop- 
ular suffrage  in  a responsible  government. 

The  population  of  Ontario  in  1886  was 
estimated  at  1,819,026.  For  the  seven 
years  from  1872-9  the  gain  was  250,782. 
For  the  seven  years  from  1879-86  the  gain 
was  only  145,459.  These  figures,  which 
I take  from  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Blue,  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Industries,  become  still  more  significant 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  second  period 
of  seven  years  the  government  had  spent 
more  money  in  developing  the  railways,  in 
promoting  immigration,  and  raised  more 
money  by  the  protective  tariff  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  industries,  than  in  the  first. 
The  increase  of  population  in  the  first  pe- 
riod was  17£  per  cent.;  in  the  second,  only 
8§  per  cent.  Mr.  Blue  also  says  that  but 
for  the  accession  by  immigration  in  the 
seven  years  1879-86  the  population  of  the 
province  in  1886  would  have  been  62,640 
less  than  in  1879.  The  natural  increase, 
added  to  the  immigration  reported  (208,000), 
should  have  given  an  increase  of  442,000. 
There  was  an  increase  of  only  145,000. 
What  became  of  the  297,000?  They  did  not 
go  to  Manitoba — the  census  shows  that. 
“The  lamentable  truth  is  that  we  are 
growing  men  for  the  United  States.”  That 
is,  the  province  is  at  the  cost  of  raising 
thousands  of  citizens  up  to  a productive 
age  only  to  lose  them  by  emigration  to  the 
United  States.  Comparisons  are  also  made 
with  Ohio  and  Michigan,  showing  in  them 
a proportionally  greater  increase  in  popu- 
lation, in  acres  of  land  under  production, 
in  manufactured  products,  and  in  develop- 
ment of  mineral  wealth.  And  yet  Ontario 
has  as  great  natural  advantages  as  these 
neighboring  States.  The  observation  is 
also  made  that  in  the  six  years  1873-9,  a 
period  of  intense  business  stringency,  the 
country  made  decidedly  greater  progress 
than  in  the  six  years  1879-85,  “a period  of 
revival  and  boom,  and  vast  expenditure  of 
public  money.”  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  repeal  (caused  mainly  by 
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the  increase  of  Canadian  duties  on  Amer- 
ican products)  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in 
1866  (under  which  an  international  trade 
had  grown  to  $70,000,000  annually)  dis- 
couraged any  annexation  sentiment  that 
may  have  existed,  aided  the  scheme  of 
confederation,  and  seemed  greatly  to  stim- 
ulate Canadian  manufactures,  and  the 
growth  of  interior  and  exterior  commerce. 

We  touch  here  not  only  political  ques- 
tions active  in  Canada,  but  economic  prob- 
lems affecting  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  criticism  of  the  liberals 
upon  the  “development”  policy,  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  the  subsidy  policy  of  the 
liberal-conservative  party  now  in  power, 
that  a great  show  of  activity  is  made  with- 
out any  real  progress  either  in  wealth  or 
population.  To  put  it  in  a word,  the  lib- 
erals want  unrestricted  trade  with  the 
United  States,  with  England,  or  with  the 
world— preferably  with  the  United  States. 
If  this  caused  separation  from  England 
they  would  accept  the  consequences  with 
composure,  but  they  vehemently  deny 
that  they  in  any  way  favor  annexation 
because  they  desire  free-trade.  Pointing 
to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  their  advantage  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  having  free  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties with  sixty  millions  of  people,  spread 
over  a continent. 

As  a matter  of  fact  it  seems  plain  that 
Ontario  would  benefit  and  have  a better 
development  by  sharing  in  this  large  cir- 
culation and  exchange.  Would  the  State 
of  New  York  be  injured  by  the  prosperity 
of  Ontario?  Is  it  not  benefited  by  the 
prosperity  of  its  other  neighbor,  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Toronto  represents  Ontario.  It  is  its 
monetary,  intellectual,  educational  centre, 
and  I may  add  that  here,  more  than  any- 
where else  in  Canada,  the  visitor  is  con- 
scious of  the  complicated  energy  of  a very 
vigorous  civilization.  The  city  itself  has 
grown  rapidly — an  increase  from  86,415 
in  1881  to  probably  170,000  in  1888— and 
it  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  any  city  on  the 
continent,  according  to  the  indications  of 
building,  manufacturing,  railway  build- 
ing, and  the  visible  stir  of  enterprise.  It 
is  a very  handsome  and  agreeable  city, 
pleasant,  for  one  reason,  because  it  covers 
a large  area,  and  gives  space  for  the  dis- 
play of  its  fine  buildings.  I noticed  es- 
pecially the  effect  of  noble  churches, 
occupying  a square — ample  grounds  that 
give  dignity  to  the  house  of  God.  It  ex- 
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tends  along  the  lake  about  six  miles,  and 
runs  back  about  as  far,  laid  out  with 
regularity,  and  with  the  general  effect  of 
being  level,  but  the  outskirts  have  a good 
deal  of  irregularity  and  picturesqueness. 
It  has  many  broad,  handsome  streets  and 
several  fine  parks;  High  Park  on  the 
west  is  extensive,  the  university  grounds 
(or  Queen’s  Park)  are  beautiful — the  new 
and  imposing  Parliament  Buildings  are 
being  erected  in  a part  of  its  domain  ceded 
for  the  purpose;  and  the  Island  Park,  the 
irregular  strip  of  an  island  lying  in  front 
of  the  city,  suggests  the  Lido  of  Venice. 
I cannot  pause  upon  details,  but  the  town 
has  an  air  of  elegance,  of  solidity,  of  pros- 
perity. The  well-filled  streets  present  an 
aspect  of  great  business  animation,  which 
is  seen  also  in  the  shops,  the  newspapers, 
the  clubs.  It  is  a place  of  social  activi- 
ty as  well,  of  animation,  of  hospitality. 
There  are  a few  delightful  old  houses, 
which  date  back  to  the  New  England 
loyalists,  and  give  a certain  flavor  to  the 
town. 

If  I were  to  make  an  accurate  picture 
of  Toronto  it  would  appear  as  one  of 
the  most  orderly,  well -governed,  moral, 
highly  civilized  towns  on  the  continent — 
in  fact,  almost  unique  in  the  active  ele- 
ments of  a high  Christian  civilization. 
The  notable  fact  is  that  the  concentration 
here  of  business  enterprise  is  equalled  by 
the  concentration  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional activity. 

The  Christian  religion  is  fundamental 
in  the  educational  system.  In  this  prov- 
ince the  public  schools  are  Protestant, 
the  separate  schools  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Bible  has  never  been  driven  from  the 
schools.  The  result  as  to  positive  and  not 
passive  religious  instruction  has  not  been 
arrived  at  without  agitation.  The  man- 
datory regulations  of  the  provincial  As- 
sembly are  these:  Every  public  and  high 
school  shall  be  opened  daily  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  closed  with  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
or  the  prayer  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  Scriptures  shall 
be  read  daily  and  systematically,  without 
comment  or  explanation.  No  pupil  shall 
be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious 
exercise  objected  to  by  parent  or  guardian, 
and  an  interval  is  given  for  children  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  withdraw.  A vol- 
ume of  Scripture  selections  made  up  by 
clergymen  of  the  various  denominations 
or  the  Bible  may  be  used,  in  the  discretion 
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of  the  trustees,  who  may  also  order  the 
repeating  of  the  ten  commandments  in 
the  school  at  least  once  a week.  Clergy- 
men of  any  denomination,  or  their  author- 
ized representatives,  shall  have  the  right 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  pupils  of 
their  denomination  in  the  school-house  at 
least  once  a week.  The  historical  portions 
of  the  Bible  are  given  with  more  fulness 
than  the  others.  Each  lesson  contains 
a continuous  selection.  The  denomina- 
tional rights  of  the  pupils  are  respected, 
because  the  Scripture  must  be  read  with- 
out comment  or  explanation.  The  state 
thus  discharges  its  duty  without  prejudice 
to  any  sect,  but  recognizes  the  truth  that 
ethical  and  religious  instruction  is  as  ne- 
cessary in  life  as  any  other. 

I am  not  able  to  collate  the  statistics  to 
show  the  effect  of  this  upon  public  morals. 
I can  only  testify  to  the  general  healthful 
tone.  The  schools  of  Toronto  are  excel- 
lent and  comprehensive  ; the  kindergar- 
ten is  a part  of  the  system,  and  the  law 
avoids  the  difficulty  experienced  in  St. 
Louis  about  spending  money  on  children 
under  the  school  age  of  six  by  making  the 
kindergarten  age  three.  There  is  also  a 
school  for  strays  and  truants,  under  pri- 
vate auspices  as  yet,  which  re-enforces  the 
public  schools  in  an  important  manner, 
and  an  industrial  school  of  promise,  on 
the  cottage  system,  for  neglected  boys. 
The  heads  of  educational  departments 
whom  I met  were  Christian  men. 

I sat  one  day  with  the  police  magistrate, 
and  saw  something  of  the  workings  of  the 
Police  Department.  The  chief  of  police 
is  a gentleman.  So  far  as  I could  see  there 
was  a distinct  moral  intention  in  the  ad- 
ministration. There  are  special  police- 
men of  high  character,  with  discretion- 
ary powers,  who  seek  to  prevent  crime, 
to  reconcile  differences,  to  suppress  vice, 
to  do  justice  on  the  side  of  the  erring  as 
well  as  on  the  side  of  the  law.  The  cen- 
tral prison  (all  offenders  sentenced  for 
more  than  two  years  go  to  a Dominion 
penitentiary)  is  a well-ordered  jail,  with- 
out any  special  reformatory  features.  I 
cannot  even  mention  the  courts,  the  insti- 
tutions of  charity  and  reform,  except  to 
say  that  they  all  show  vigorous  moral 
action  and  sentiment  in  the  community. 

The  city,  though  spread  over  such  a 
large  area,  permits  no  horse-cars  to  run 
on  Sunday.  There  are  no  saloons  open 
on  Sunday;  there  are  no  beer -gardens 
or  places  of  entertainment  i^n  the  sub- 
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urbs,  and  no  Sunday  newspapers.  It  is 
believed  that  the  effect  of  not  running 
the  cars  on  Sunday  has  been  to  scatter  ex- 
cellent churches  all  over  the  city,  so  that 
every  small  section  has  good  churches. 
Certainly  they  are  well  distributed. 
They  are  large,  and  fine  architecturally; 
they  are  well  filled  on  Sunday  ; the 
clergymen  are  able,  and  the  salaries 
are  considered  liberal.  If  I may  believe 
the  reports  and  my  limited  observation, 
the  city  is  as  active  religiously  as  it  is 
in  matters  of  education.  And  I do  not 
see  that  this  interferes  with  an  agree- 
able social  life,  with  a marked  tendency 
of  the  women  to  beauty  and  to  taste  in 
dress.  The  tone  of  public  and  private 
life  impresses  a stranger  as  exceptionally 
good.  The  police  is  free  from  political 
influence,  being  under  a commission  of 
three,  two  of  wfcom  are  life  magistrates, 
and  the  mayor. 

The  free-library  system  of  the  whole 
province  is  good.  Toronto  has  an  ex- 
cellent and  most  intelligently  arranged 
free  public  library  of  about  50,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  trustees  make  an  esti- 
mate yearly  of  the  money  necessary,  and 
this,  under  the  law,  must  be  voted  by  the 
city  council.  The  Dominion  government 
still  imposes  a duty  on  books  purchased 
for  the  library  outside  of  Canada. 

The  educational  work  of  Ontario  is 
nobly  crowned  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, though  it  is  in  no  sense  a state  in- 
stitution. It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a 
fine  estate.  The  central  building  is  dig- 
nified and  an  altogether  noble  piece  of 
architecture,  worthy  to  stand  in  its  beau- 
tiful park.  It  has  a university  organiza- 
tion, with  a college  inside  of  it,  a school 
of  practical  science,  and  affiliated  divinity 
schools  of  several  denominations,  includ- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  fine 
museums  and  libraries,  and  it  is  altogeth- 
er well  equipped  and  endowed,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  the 
venerable  ethnologist,  it  is  a great  force 
in  Canada.  The  students  and  officers 
wear  the  cap  and  gown,  and  the  estab- 
lishment has  altogether  a scholastic  air. 
Indeed  this  tradition  and  equipment — 
which  in  a sense  pervades  all  life  and  pol- 
itics in  Canada— has  much  to  do  with 
keeping  up  the  British  connection.  The 
conservation  of  the  past  is  stronger  than 
with  us. 

A hundred  matters  touching  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada  press  for  mention.  I 
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must  not  omit  the  labor  organizati*  is. 
These  are  in  affiliation  with  those  in  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  them  are  in- 
ternational. The  plumbers,  the  brick- 
layers, the  stone-masons  and  stone-cut- 
ters, the  Typographical  Union,  the  Bro- 
therhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the 
wood-carvers,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  are 
affiliated  ; there  is  a branch  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  Canada; 
the  railway  conductors,  with  delegates  from 
all  our  States,  held  their  conference  in  To- 
ronto last  summer.  The  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  is  a British 
association,  with  head-quarters  in  Manches- 
ter, but  it  has  an  executive  committee  in 
New  York,  with  which  all  the  Canadian 
and  American  societies  communicate,  and 
it  sustains  a periodical  in  New  York.  The 
Society  of  Amalgamated  Engine  Builders 
has  its  office  in  London,  but  there  is  an 
American  branch,  with  which  all  the  Ca- 
nadian societies  work  in  harmony.  The 
Cigar-makers’  Union  is  American,  but  a 
strike  of  cigar-makers  in  Toronto  was 
supported  by  the  American ; so  with  the 
plumbers.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  societies  each  side  the  line  will  sustain 
each  other.  The  trade  organizations  are 
also  taken  up  by  women,  and  these  all  affil- 
iate with  the  United  States.  When  a ‘ ‘ Na- 
tional” union  affiliates  with  one  on  the 
other  side,  the  name  is  changed  to  ‘ ‘Interna- 
tional.” This  union  and  interchange  draws 
the  laborers  of  both  nations  closer  together. 
From  my  best  information,  and  notwith- 
standing the  denial  of  some  politicians,  the 
Canadian  unions  have  love  and  sympathy 
for  and  with  America.  And  this  feeling 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  speaking  of 
the  tendency  to  annexation.  The  present 
much-respected  mayor  of  Toronto  is  a 
trade-unionist,  and  has  a seat  in  the  local 
parliament  as  a conservative  ; he  was 
once  arrested  for  picketing,  or  some  such 
trade  union  performance.  I should  not 
say  that  the  trades-unions  are  in  favor  of 
annexation,  but  they  are  not  afraid  to  dis- 
cuss it.  There  is  in  Toronto  a society  of 
a hundred  young  men,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  of  the  artisan  class,  who 
meet  to  discuss  questions  of  economy 
and  politics.  One  of  their  subjects  was 
Canadian  independence.  I am  told  that 
there  is  among  young  men  a considera- 
ble desire  for  independence,  accompa- 
nied with  a determination  to  be  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  United  States,  and 
that  as  between  a connection  with  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  States,  they  would  less  sensational  than  ours — runs  as  high 
prefer  the  latter.  In  my  own  observation  and  is  as  deeply  bitter  as  it  is  with  us. 
the  determination  to  be  on  good  terms  Motives  are  unwarrantably  attributed.  It 
with  the  United  States  is  general  in  Can-  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  oppo- 
ada;  the  desire  for  independence  is  not.  sition  criticises  the  party  in  power  for  a 
The  frequency  of  the  question,  “What  policy  it  might  not  essentially  change  if 
do  you  think  of  the  future  of  Canada?”  it  came  in,  and  the  party  in  power  attrib- 
shows  that  it  is  an  open  question.  Unde-  utes  designs  to  the  opposition  which  it 
niably  the  confederation,  which  seems  to  does  not  entertain:  as,  for  instance,  the 
me  rather  a creation  than  a growth,  works  opposition  party  is  not  hostile  to  confed- 
very  well,  and  under  it  Canada  has  stead-  eration  because  it  objects  to  the  “devel- 
ily  risen  in  the  consideration  of  the  world  opment”  policy  or  to  the  increase  of  the 
and  [in  the  development  of  the  sentiment  federal  debt,  nor  is  it  for  annexation  be- 
of  nationality.  But  there  are  many  points  cause  it  may  favor  unrestricted  trade  or 
unadjusted  in  the  federal  and  provincial  even  commercial  union.  As  a general 
relations;  more  power  is  desired  on  one  statement  it  may  be  said  that  the  liberal- 
side,  more  local  autonomy  on  the  other,  conservative  party  is  a protection  party, 
The  federal  right  of  disallowance  of  local  a “development”  party,  and  leans  to  a 
legislation  is  resisted.  The  stated  distri-  stronger  federal  government ; that  the 
hution  of  federal  money  to  the  provinces  liberal  party  favors  freer  trade,  would 
is  an  anomaly  which  we  could  not  recon-  cry  halt  to  debt  for  the  forcing  of  devel- 
cile  with  the  public  spirit  and  dignity  of  opment,  and  is  jealous  of  provincial  rights, 
the  States,  nor  recognize  as  a proper  func-  Even  the  two  parties  are  not  exactly  ho- 
tion  of  the  government.  The  habit  of  mogeneous.  There  are  conservatives  who 
\he  provinces  of  asking  aid  from  the  cen-  would  like  legislative  union;  the  liberals 
tral  government  in  emergencies,  and  get-  of  the  province  of  Quebec  are  of  one  sort, 
ting  it,  does  not  cultivate  self-reliance,  and  the  liberals  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  grant  of  aid  by  the  federal  govern-  are  of  another,  and  there  are  conservative- 
ment,  in  order  to  allay  dissatisfaction,  must  liberals  as  well  as  radicals, 
be  a growing  embarrassment.  The  French  The  interests  of  the  maritime  prov- 
privileges  in  regard  to  laws,  language,  and  inces  are  closely  associated  with  those  of 
religion  make  an  insoluble  core  in  the  New  England;  popular  votes  there  have 
heart  of  the  confederacy,  and  form  a com-  often  pointed  to  political  as  well  as  com- 
pact mass  which  can  be  wielded  for  political  mercial  union,  but  the  controlling  forces 
purposes.  This  element,  dominant  in  the  are  loyal  to  the  confederation  and  to  Brit- 
province  of  Quebec,  is  aggressive.  I have  ish  connection.  Manitoba  is  different  in 
read  many  alarmist  articles,  both  in  Ca-  origin,  as  I pointed  out,  and  in  temper, 
nadian  and  English  periodicals,  as  to  the  It  considers  Bharply  the  benefit  to  itself 
danger  of  this  to  the  rights  of  Protestant  of  the  federal  domination.  My  own  im- 
communities.  Hay  no  present  stress  upon  pression  is  that  it  would  vote  pretty  sol- 
the  expression  of  the  belief  by  intelligent  idly  against  any  present  proposition  of 
men  that  Protestant  communities  might  annexation,  but  under  the  spur  of  local 
some  time  be  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  grievances  and  the  impatience  of  a growth 
wider  toleration  of  the  United  States.  No  slower  than  expected  there  is  more  or  less 
doubt  much  feeling  is  involved.  I am  annexation  talk,  and  one  newspaper  of  a 
only  reporting  a state  of  mind  which  is  town  of  six  thousand  people  has  advoca- 
of  public  notoriety;  and  I will  add  that  ted  it.  Whether  that  is  any  more  signif- 
men  equally  intelligent  say  that  all  this  icant  than  the  same  course  taken  by  a 
fear  is  idle;  that,  for  instance,  the  Freuch  Quebec  newspaper  recently  under  local 
increase  in  Ontario  means  nothing,  only  irritation  about  disallowance  I do  not 
that  the  habitant  can  live  on  the  semi-  know.  As  to  unrestricted  trade,  Sir  John 


sterile  Laurentian  lands  that  others  can- 
not profitably  cultivate. 

In  estimating  the  idea  the  Canadians 
have  of  their  future  it  will  not  do  to  take 
surface  indications.  One  can  go  to  Canada 
and  get  almost  any  opinion  and  tendency 
he  is  in  search  of.  Party  spirit — though 
the  newspapers  are  in  every  way,  as  a rule, 
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Thompson,  the  very  able  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice in  Ottawa,  said  in  a recent  speech 
that  Canada  could  not  permit  her  financial 
centre  to  be  shifted  to  Washington  and 
her  tariff  to  be  made  there;  and  in  this  he 
not  only  touched  the  heart  of  the  difficulty 
of  an  arrangement,  but  spoke,  I believe, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Canada. 
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As  to  the  future,  I believe  the  choice 
of  a strict  conservatism  would  be,  first,  the 
government  as  it  is  < second,  indepen- 
dence; third,  imperial  federation:,  annex- 
ation never.  But  imperial  federation  is 
generally  regarded  as  a wholly  impracti- 
cable scheme.  The  liberal  would  choose, 
first,  the  framework  as  it  is,  with  modi- 
fications ; second,  independence,  with  freer 
trade ; third,  trust  in  Providence,  without 
fear.  It  will  be  noted  in  all  these  vari- 
eties of  pi%election  that  separation  from 
England  is  calmly  contemplated  as  a def- 
inite possibility,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  preferred  rather  than  submis- 
sion to  the  least  loss  of  the  present  au- 
tonomy. And  I must  express  the  belief 
that,  underlying  all  other  thought,  unex- 
pressed, or,  if  expressed,  vehemently  repu- 
diated, is  the  idea,  widely  prevalent,  that 
some  time,  not  now,  in  the  dim  future,  the 
destiny  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  be  one.  And  if  one  will  let  his  ima- 
gination run  a little,  he  cannot  but  feel  an 
exultation  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ma- 
jestic power  and  consequence  in  the  world 
such  a nation  would  be,  bounded  by  three 
oceans  and  the  Gulf,  united  under  a re- 
stricted federal  head,  with  free  play  for 
the  individuality  of  every  State.  If  this 
ever  comes  to  pass,  the  tendency  to  it  will 
not  be  advanced  by  threats,  by  unfriendly 
legislation,  by  attempts  at  conquest.  The 
Canadians  are  as  high-spirited  as  we  are. 
Any  sort  of  union  that  is  of  the  least  value 
could  only  come  by  free  action  of  the 
Canadian  people,  in  a growth  of  business 
interests  undisturbed  by  hostile  sentiment. 
And  there  could  be  no  greater  calamity  to 
Canada,  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking interest  in  the  world,  than  a 
collision.  Nothing  is  to  be  more  dreaded 
for  its  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  any  war  with 
any  taint  of  conquest  in  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  with  many  an  honest 
preference  for  the  colonial  condition.  I 
have  heard  this  said:  “ We  have  the  best 
government  in  the  world,  a responsible 
government,  with  entire  local  freedom. 
England  exercises  no  sort  of  control;  we 
are  as  free  as  a nation  can  be.  We  have  in 
the  representative  of  the  crown  a certain 
conservative  tradition,  and  it  only  costs  us 
ten  thousand  pounds  a year.  We  are 
free,  we  have  little  expense,  and  if  we  get 
into  any  difficulty  there  is  the  mighty 
power  of  Great  Britain  behind  usl”  It *is 
as  if  one  should  say  in  life,  I have  no  re- 


sponsibilities; I have  a protector.  Per- 
haps as  a “rebel,”  I am  unable  to  enter 
into  the  colonial  state  of  mind.  But  the 
boy  is  never  a man  so  long  as  he  is  de- 
pendent. There  was  never  a nation  great 
until  it  came  to  the  knowledge  that  it  had 
nowhere  in  the  world  to  go  for  help. 

In  Canada  to-day  there  is  a growing 
feeling  for  independence ; very  little,  tak- 
ing the  whole  mass,  for  annexation.  Put 
squarely  to  a popular  vote,  it  would  make 
little  show  in  the  returns.  Among  the 
minor  causes  of  reluctance  to  a union 
are  distrust  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  coupled  with  the  undoubted 
belief  that  Canada  has  the  better  govern- 
ment ; dislike  of  our  quadrennial  elections; 
the  want  of  a system  of  civil  service,  with 
all  the  turmoil  of  our  constant  official 
overturning;  dislike  of  our  sensational 
and  irresponsible  journalism,  tending  so 
often  to  recklessness;  and  dislike  also, 
very  likely,  of  the  very  assertive  spirit 
which  has  made  us  so  rapidly  subdue  our 
continental  possessions. 

But  if  one  would  forecast  the  future  of 
Canada,  he  needs  to  take  a wider  view  than 
personal  preferences  or  the  agitations  of 
local  parties.  The  railway  development, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  alone,  has  changed 
within  five  years  the  prospects  of  the 
political  situation.  It  has  brought  to- 
gether the  widely  separated  provinces, 
and  has  given  a new  impulse  to  the  sen- 
timent of  nationality.  It  has  produced  a 
sort  of  unity  which  no  act  of  Parliament 
could  ever  create.  But  it  has  done  more 
than  this:  it  has  changed  the  relation  of 
England  to  Canada.  The  Dominion  is 
felt  to  be  a much  more  important  part  of 
the  British  Empire  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  in  England  within  less  than  ten 
years  there  has  been  a revolution  in  colo- 
nial policy.  With  a line  of  fast  steamers 
from  the  British  Islands  to  Halifax,  with 
lines  of  fast  steamers  from  Vancouver  to 
Yokohama,  Hong -Kong,  and  Australia, 
with  an  all-rail  transit,  within  British  lim- 
its, through  an  empire  of  magnificent  capa- 
cities, offering  homes  for  any  possible  Brit- 
ish overflow,  will  England  regard  Canada 
as  a weakness?  It  is  true  that  on  this 
continent  the  day  of  dynasties  is  over* 
and  that  the  people  will  determine  their 
own  place.  But  there  are  great  commer- 
cial forces  at  work  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, which  seem  strong  enough  to  keep 
Canada  for  a long  time  on  her  present  line 
of  development  in  a British  connection. 
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WJUMM  H-  chase,  painter. 

by  -Kenyon  W£.  ./-.yv 

THE  qualifylHg  word,  in  this  t i tin  of  tin's  ami  pfbtiikidbh;  Ho  is,  as  it  were,  a APbtk 
HfcwrUtde  is  not  hem  used  .«»'*  its  jfcnwir-  derful  human  eauiera—  u seeing- machine— 
amt  meedy  proftishoun  1 sense,  as  bgui-  walking  tt|>  abb  .down  Hi  -the  world,  arid 
fyijig  a priKlncw  of  pictures,  bid  iu  that  in  the  liuTnhlifSt  thjbgs  as  in  tfb*  jijir&t 
more  special  and  emphatic  x*g»iik*suu*M  '•:  discbv-emig  .and  fixing  for  w?  Ii*  n.t  n-v  >vr 
that  distinguishes  the.  kind  and  qualify  of  bud  else  not  thought  of.  Fine.;  him  before: 
ati  artistic  lulem.  Of  all  bur  artists  Me.  a pahbrt*  or  a market  stall.  in  Hu;*rb*jn. 
Chose  is  tbe  .most  disliHelivn-iy  tout  ?tti>  Holland, or  in  Harlem.  N>nv  "York.  and 
{ii«ati-b!]v  A pointer.  nun-Fed  tor  soldi  be  will  show  us  that  .Ugld  if.  everywhere, 
both  by  his  phw-«ys  add,  by  IfN  Abb*  that  nature  is  al  ways  infinitely  inters 

Hi?  is  out  so  mnyii  tiva  art  of  iljt-  rating.  Ho.  art  ishlijjH'tive aiidetk-nml. 

that  thinks  or  of  Hie  :iniag‘iji^ihitt;  thfit  hut  ail  that  he*  fccwijr  U^iudybder,  M»d  ••]<«!.- 
conceives  as  of  the  eye  that  thai'lib»'^^;^ttd' iCrjAh- 

luthd  that  records.  existence.  •/•IJff'iA ;&•  l^bfh£«&jr«  *4 

straat  feriii.  loss  for  vbbytpiysiUbHjyibiA  fh>  byeed  <»f  Hulk  and  ydibsquerV  b ptmif 
hardly  at  all  for  thought  K,r  slur>* ;.  hut  >' <\  in  <i  'surd.  VYebav-einoiv-iiofu  ;•  ■ • ■ 
ilit-  iridostymx-  of  a llsi/s  Iwk  or  the  .-o-nxta.  ^UtmdraiighhtaVeiit,  twin  of  n«r»bt- 
i‘i*'.'uny  s<>t|i-,trs&  of  a U'ouu«u>  xhotthior.  lor  ami  u »<>»•.*  personal  mind,  but  ye  have 
the  tender  blue  of  a murnibg  sky  br  the  jo)  such  painler  as  Mr.  Chase.,  ami  vifefc 
vo  .it  ••/iii'soii  <>f  a .silken  scurf— j»-ss  »*r  world  ha»  to-duy  jV-v  butter.  ft  if  in  tin- 
the  ml  glow  of  a copper  kettle,  or  the  ya-  hope  of  aiding  u.  fi  u idgr  uiq*iv.yiatibH  of 
rii'gnted  patches  of  dollies  hung  •not.  to  dry  tin?  Ijo  i juat  this  article  is  written. 

—these  tilings  he  .stvi?.es  upon  amt  delights  WiUium  \I.  Chase  was  born  in  Frank- 
ie. and  fvmif-.es  with  wonderful.  Ueftuvss  ! in  Count  V,  Imli.im).  in  the.  year  C4V.  In 
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his  youth  he  seems  to  have  been  destined 
Tor  business,  but  in  his  twentieth  year  he 
decided  to  follow  the  career  of  art,  and 
entered  the  studio  of  a local  portrait- 
painter  named  Hayes.  In  18G9  he  came 
to  New  York,  and  worked  for  two  years  at 
the  schools  of  the  National  Academy,  and 
in  the  studio  of  J.  O.  Eaton.  His  parents 
had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  live  at  St. 
Louis,  and  there  in  1871  went  Chase,  liis 
education  finished,  to  begin  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  His  work  at  that  time, 
mostly  still-life,  with  an  occasional  por- 
trait, he  describes  as  conscientious  but 
painfully  hard  and  minute.  It  pleased 
his  public  and  sold  readily,  and  for  a time 
he  was  a prosperous  artist.  Probably  to 
his  friends  and  admirers  of  that  period  he 
seems  to  day  a promising  man  gone  wrong. 

This  stage  of  his  career  was  not  a long 
one.  He  met  in  St.  Louis  a Mr.  John 
Mulvany,  then  recently  returned  from 
Munich,  whose  sketches  were  to  him  a 
revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  direct  and 
vigorous  painting.  Under  his  inlluencc 
he  awoke  to  a sense  of  his  own  shortcom- 
ings, and  determined  to  goto  Munich  him- 
self and  recommence  his  studies.  He  got 
from  friends  enough  commissions  to  sup- 
port him  for  some  time,  went  to  Munich, 
and  laying  aside  his  pretensions  to  full- 
fledged  artisthood,  entered  the  Academy 
in  1872,  and  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
antique  class.  In  Munich  he  remained 
six  years. 

It  is  strange  to  think  of  this  nervous, 
energetic  American  in  smoky,  beery,  bi- 
tuminous Munich;  of  this  brilliant,  ver- 
satile, cosmopolitan  painter  as  a pupil  of 
Piloty.  The  stamp  of  Munich  is  hard  to 
efface,  and  of  the  artists  who  have  stud- 
ied there  most  bear  it,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  during  life.  Yet  the  art  of  Mr.  Chase 
is  to-day  far  more  Parisian  than  Bavari- 
an, and  it  would  be  a clever  analyst  that 
should,  from  sight  of  his  present  work 
only,  divine  the  schooling  he  has  had. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  upon  a highly  or- 
ganized and  receptive  nature  of  six  years 
of  training  during  that  formative  period 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
must  needs  have  been  profound  and  last- 
ing; and  radical  as  seems  at  first  sight 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Chase's  earlier 
work  and  his  later,  it  is  still  possible  to 
see  how  the  transformation  may  have 
taken  place,  and  to  trace  in  the  work  of 
to-day  subtle  signs  of  its  origin  in  that  of 
yesterday. 
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One's  fellow-students  are  often  one’s 
real  teachers,  and  many  a pupil  of  Ge- 
rorne  or  Cabanel  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
from  Dagnan  or  Bastien  that  he  learned 
the  most  of  what  he  knows.  We  must 
therefore  remember  that  the  Munich 
which  influenced  Mr.  Chase  was  not  the 
Munich  of  Cornelius  and  of  Kaulbach. 
Piloty,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to-day,  was 
himself  an  embodied  revolution,  and  by 
the  time  he  became  director  of  the  Acad- 
emy the  current  of  younger  thought  and 
effort  had  already  swept  far  beyond  him, 
and  he  had  become  almost  as  much  a part 
of  the  past  as  his  predecessors.  The  Mu- 
nich which  has  left  so  deep  an  impress 
upon  many  of  our  artists  was  the  Munich 
of  which  Dietz,  newly  made  a professor, 
and  Liebl,  altogether  outside  of  the  school, 
were  the  heroes,  and  the  band  of  which 
Mr.  Chase  was  a member  scorned  Piloty 
and  his  works  with  the  scorn  of  very 
young  men  for  those  whom  they  think  old 
fogies.  Mr.  Chase  himself,  although  he 
was  remarkably  successful  in  his  academ- 
ic career,  and  took  prize  after  prize  and 
medal  after  medal,  was  considered  by  the 
big-wigs  of  the  school  as  a somewhat  an- 
archical and  dangerous  person,  and  when 
he  had  attained  to  that  highest  of  school 
rewards,  a free  studio,  they  were  greatly 
distressed  that  he  should  still  prefer  his 
still-life  and  his  studies  to  the  pompous 
machines  the  production  of  which  was,  in 
their  view,  the  sole  end  of  the  Academy’s 
existence. 

What  we  have  to  consider  is  not,  then, 
the  influence  upon  him  of  the  academic 
theory  and  practice,  which  was  as  small 
as  possible,  but  that  of  the  artistic  atmos- 
phere and  life  of  the  place  itself,  which 
was  very  great— an  influence  partly  good 
and  partly  bad.  All  Munich  men  are 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  art  and  of  the  great 
old  masters.  There  is  no  Salon  in  Mu- 
nich, and  little  life;  the  painters  there 
are  not  busy  discussing  the  last  sensational 
success  or  the  newest  tableau  a medaille ; 
neither  are  they  occupied  with  politics, 
or  the  stage,  or  society,  or  the  picture 
market:  when  they  wish  to  see  pictures 
they  go  to  the  galleries  and  study  Rubens 
or  Hals  or  Rembrandt;  they  work,  while 
daylight  lasts,  before  their  easels,  and 
they  meet  at  night  in  some  old  Bavarian 
tavern  to  talk  of  their  art  over  pipes  and 
beer.  Theirs  is  almost  the  only  true  life  of 
the  black  old  town,  and  they  see  and  hear 
of  and  care  for  nothing  but  their  own  art, 
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tbeir  tmrfe;  Uim3  so  iliey  bei.ome  J>i)!e  d<n*siwn|i  Stridi,  Jio tlfe 
and  «nikiisi^iio  workmen , an  il  auqu  ima  sin  ab use;  * >f  hi tum<m  at hi  '/k:  iW>thm  idnn 
of  painting  for  paiirihigis  sake  that  depend^iit  upon 'bla/duies* 

lasts  them  llndf  lHen'im*  The  galleries  *Ut u I murk  ul your  trim  1/dmdusn  r 
of  Mnnteii  tM>fitai()  tV?w  :61-st  i? l^  woVke;  AMp^  of 

by  the  great  Kalians,  .and  the  student's-  the  young  ‘Monirh  to,  nhirh  :Mr  <T i&& 
a Mention  is  uaiuraliy  ti  sod  u pan  thejsu-  tehviigodl >od  <A  w h ich  he  was  no  vntoro 
preivie.  iwhnWuiirs  of  Hot  haul  and  Flan  suh-nibi.s.r*  par?  . oorn>mpt  irif  *toty..  sun- 
ders. nh.vMv  Sne  Ins  own  ros^mhks  .mm!  pop  urnl  rvnii  o(  twiiipoMliiitjl  true  love 
whose  works  are  eoasi^atl  f before  b qt?T ! U£l  f nr  -it*  Own  kb  f bril Italic' V 

His  love  of  aft  m/iy  he  narrow,  ho t.  it  t-  ail'd  hmbuy  of  bund!  mg.  with  some  mg- 
kHi^:  to  pu**  xuid  imeujte.  ThV  da'ti^i?  hyt Iks Ut&ui y and  blackness 
is  that  U a*  ]ovo  of  {.aonm*;  may  duger'a-i*-  of  10m  They  mark  Mr  C’h:  iso’s  work  of 
ate  into  tl<«  love  of  execution  that  iititfo ii$  tJiey  il**#  flVaf  of 

max  usurp  the  plant-  nf  tm.rv  «*ri«>ii*  quai:  his  (*oiOun»]M>rani  s.  jji>  dull  'm'I  am  fc*; 
it  hi*.  Thv  Mn»hHiOfaho*d  oriist  is  sure  that  while  'they  hove,  for  the.  tim&l  pan, 
to  hoodie  b/s  brush  Mwl.v  aiit)  well,  but  ^Tamed  Mm*  « vil  with  lie:  and  n* 

ha  a UK  Jo  apt  ip  rnyhof  form  and  *0-  mmn  l-o- day,  o r,«  i-mmi  Mmy  mar  be.  Mu* 
ii.bty.  and  to  UjviJ;  *if  Williaovy  *>f  nieh  hr.  lias  reburu-d  Unr  cuaui 

representation  Ui:m  of  the  na*  a U<J  dr<q>p£il  the  ,ey\il . 

tiuv  uf  tin-  think  reh^^ented.  Another  Ih  . pi.*!»sr<>H  of  this  periq^j  aro  oyii 

fault  hr  {jms  Misn bj.wkimss  Then 'W-  !vmm»»  Mmmgh  ns  S olm  v>u  um.i  f i jn^duv 

ttiust irt*  • c!tm ty?mphvrti>n.  v*f  the *•  t The  **  VUydrf ; V Turkish 

and  their  isolation  iYuor.  \U*>  .immud  of  V»\:.>\  *’  Uead<  hu  <hr  and  tliv^ 

mmUiii  painting  hat  * b*d  the  Uihkia  v>f  ■'  f.5rn  ;'ivwr  ! wnn-  ,MJ  apdo  M! 

Munirh  to  i^omre  the  advrm  of  li^hf  in  -Mun/cn.  :,nd  Mu-  l‘*oMr;t  oF  ?Ir.  batvv 
the  ]ur-lu»*ra  of  h.»  <lay  , hui  ,vh\  tl  iv*.'  nr- i;  ‘ -‘,0  puuded  J»i  M;  ■{*>•.:■"  ho  1 4 ire  ddi ' 

1 •' '1 . -: .'  '•;■  .:•'-  , -_f -‘■j,  r.'  * 'i  !•"■:  ■ '.W  ',v  • / >u;'  firSi'  ' iS/i« 


s 1 1 o M f 4 aU-b  J gi  m r 
>n*<s  aud  loodm^ 
host  of  the 

or  fr< 

of  Heihbraridh  it. 


• thv  itrasori-s  of  r-ir.«w  nMuf 

■:<  '•'  •,>«i>nirv.  TIjc-v  atv  ()i* 

\ty  to  lie  .ftniiul*  ;'vt»('cthb' 

■i'ir  ?!’>i*) f.vit  -niii  )-?,m  Municli  styti» 

I’Htloli  »]><«>}  : iWiil;ji(^- . UtiO 

tr»;  X Ttj’i.'roiu  urai  wn'iii'  'Plif  .’ 

-m  somh.n*  riufvjise*  h<vl 

\4f  litw*  pf-rhaps,  ■tln?,j tui?l«»lrW  ' 

i*  mui*e  ditiieull  to  on-  Iiuv< 

etiOk; 'tt'Jioiuk  is  ih  inatty-'wsjfs'a'  >e*" 

Je 

f -v,  v^.r^' r !vV.{  r.'  ’V  ^ ’.  ‘J.'’1  ^ ro  r w;  e v '■'  ■■  ■’ ' • . . 
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markable  work  for  a young  man  of  twen- 
ty-eight, good  in  character,  strong  and 
free  in  handling,  but  marred  by  a certain 
extravagance  in  arrangement  and  by  the 
abuse  of  bitumen. 

In  1878  Mr.  Chase  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  painting  class  of  the  Art 
Students’  League,  and  came  back  to  New 
York  for  that  purpose.  In  1879  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists.  Since  his  return  he  has  re- 
sided constantly  in  New  York,  but  has 
spent  most  of  his  summers  in  travel  and 
study  in  Europe. 

Long  before  he  left  Munich  he  had  be- 
gun the  practice  of  making  tours  to  other 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  copying  in  the 
museums,  and  the  last  year  of  his  stay 
abroad  he  spent  in  Venice  with  Duveneck ; 
since  then  he  has  copied  Velasquez  in 
Madrid  and  the  Dutch  masters  in  Hol- 
land, and  has  seen  Salon  after  Salon  in 
Paris;  at  home  he  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  artists  brought  up  in  the 
schools  of  Paris,  and  has  no  doubt  learn- 
ed something  from  them,  as  they  have 
learned  much  from  him.  His  mind  and 
his  style  have  broadened  with  his  broad- 
ened opportunities,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween his  work  of  to-day  and  that  of  an 
earlier  period  is  almost  as  the  difference 
between  day  and  night.  And  yet  it  was 
interesting,  at  the  special  exhibition  of  his 
work  held  at  Moore's  Gallery  a year  or 
more  ago,  to  see  that,  although  the  tone  had 
changed,  the  handling  was  still  the  same. 
Light  and  color  were  the  very  essence  of 
the  new  work ; they  hardly  existed  in  the 
old;  yet  all  that  was  good  in  the  work  of 
his  old  Munich  days  remained.  Here  was 
the  old  healthy  contempt  of  story  and  of 
the  literary  side  of  art;  here  were  the  old 
delight  in  the  technique  of  painting  and 
the  old  directness  and  freedom  of  man- 
ner; here  were  even  the  old  tricks  of 
the  brush — the  very  touch  was  the  same. 
Only,  where  the  older  pictures  were  dark 
the  newer  were  light.  The  old  love  of 
blackness  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was 
an  intense  love  of  light  and  color  and 
the  open  air,  and  with  it  there  was  a vast- 
ly increased  power  of  subtle  and  uncon- 
ventional composition.  Mr.  Chase  has 
always  been  essentially  a painter:  he  is 
now  a much  better  painter  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  a painter  of  pictures — not  mere- 
ly of  studies. 

Every  man  shows  occasionally  the  de- 
fects of  his  qualities,  and  as  it  is  well  that 


a criticism  should  contain  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
far  as  the  writer  can  give  it,  let  us  admit 
that  no  w and  then  Mr.  Chase's  lo  vre  of  paint- 
ing  may  lean  a little  too  much  toward  the 
love  of  paint — that  in  his  less  successful 
efforts  the  interpretation  may  somewhat 
usurp  the  place  of  the  thing  interpreted. 
Let  us  also  admit  that  the  same  quick 
susceptibility  of  temperament  which  is  his 
highest  quality  sometimes  submits  him 
to  the  inspiration  of  another’s  work  rath- 
er than  to  that  of  nature.  “We  some- 
times see  a Chase  that’s  Whistlerish ;”  we 
sometimes  catch  an  echo  of  Stevens  or  of 
Rico.  No  man  can  be  always  at  his  best. 

Mr.  Chase’s  best  is  as  original  in  vision 
as  it  is  thorough  in  execution,  and  that 
being  so,  we  can  afford  to  neglect  his  sec- 
ond best. 

It  is  this  best  work  of  Mr.  Chase’s  pre- 
sent style  that  we  now  come  to  consider. 
Having  seen  something  of  his  develop- 
ment and  of  the  steps  by  which  he  has 
reached  it,  let  us  try  to  get  a clearer  con- 
ception of  what  that  style  is,  and  examine 
it  more  in  detail  than  we  have  yet  done. 

The  first  characteristic  of  his  work  that 
would  strike  a stranger  to  it  is  probably 
its  versatility  and  wide  range  of  subject. 
The  illustrations  of  this  article,  if  they 
served  no  other  purpose,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  one  of  that.  In  this 
small  selection  from  a prodigious  quan- 
tity of  work  we  have  portraits,  landscapes, 
genre  subjects,  and  still-life,  and  this  va- 
riety only  indicates,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts, the  wide  range  of  the  available 
material  from  which  the  selection  is  made. 
Yet  this  variety  has  its  distinct  limits. 
Whatever  the  bodily  eye  can  see,  Mr. 
Chase  can  paint,  but  with  the  eye  of  the 
imagination  he  does  not  see.  By  nature 
and  instinct  he  leaves  to  others  the  at- 
tempt to  give  form  and  substance  to  the 
figments  of  the  brain.  He  is  content  to 
rest  upon  the  solid  earth,  and  finds  in  the 
manifold  aspects  of  external  nature  mat- 
ter that  shall  occupy  a lifetime  in  its  set- 
ting forth.  “Within  this  limit  is  relief 
enough,”  and  with  an  eye  trained  to  see 
and  a hand  trained  to  render  the  shifting 
many-sidedness  of  things,  one  has  work 
enough  cut  out  for  one  man. 

The  second  notable  characteristic  of 
this  work  is  the  temper  of  technical  ex- 
periment in  which  it  is  executed.  Its 
subjects  are  not  more  varied  than  are  its 
means  of  expression.  Oil,  water-color, 
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gouache  pastel,  are  all  in  turn  employed,  .somethin# he  i.*  not;  we  can  hardly  have 
and  each  with  the  same  unerring  *ure-  enough  of  the  true  criticism  that  heartily 
ness  put  to  iu  best  Use.  A canvas  ten  enjoys  what  he  i«2  In  the  house  of  art 
feet  square  or  a panel  five  inches,  u snr-.  there  are  many  mansions.  and  room 
face  as  rou ffh  Notice  sacking  «;>v  as  enouvrh  for  many  rartOus  talents.  Each 
smooth  as  i vv.vy  — each  is  made  to  show  in  tls  way  can  #ive  us  pleasure,  and  there 
that  somelbnm  Cun  be.  done  wji| . it  that  is  a very  b<yh  nml-  a very  true  enjoyment 
•$?«<  he  done  with  notion;;  ebo,  to  ho  .gotten  art  of  this  objective 

The-w  nr*-  the.  t wo  ynnt  clia^ACteristics  sort  - an  ’< .rev ‘o'  men l differing  in  kimSJuit 
of  your  true  pauHer  w -Uer^vcr  \>>u  Ibul  perhaps:  nor ‘in  decree,  from  that  atlVu^b-d 
him:  #r  it:rq»itci;W(  Jove;  For  nrip!^a«:Vl  is,  by  jiita^li6!U^0;art  The  :UvU:;>; : 

l«;cU?-..%y  "(Up:  &o}$  /*C . \%\*u U : x>if  flv*  technician.  i&pfc.;}: 
bis  art.  . Vie  doe*..  not  rare  ?.o  -idealize  or  haps  in  ' its  inchest  (onus.  *>  rare  a*  miy 
to.  tltffc;  . twilit*:/  otherb  The  missimi  hf  the. 

absM^cvtVyU^nltfuI : the  naiuruliy  heme  the  painter  //oc j^Tc//»U/c#:--is  the  hi'^lbohe 
tifif*  is  srhnd  eoooyh  for  imp.. and  be  w uf  >how  »uy  u>  the  Im-mU  v of  tim  rrmUrum- 
eonU'Hicd  to  set  himself  dc%biT*r)  and  eM  ami  humblest  objects,  ■ lie.  show*  us* 
l*<d  insoluble  ptoldems  of  rendUum.  that.  nyditly  eonsrdryed,  a UUtmvd  tin 
and  dnuv^  in 0n5hr  pleHMim  Ifcov  pshi  is  a f«f  b^.uty-'  jAVi4t-vv^rthy:v<>f  :T>bT'*.b  •’■ 

resuluthm.  No  man  has  such  TT-bt  m microhm  jS|  u-  ;i*y a-y  iiml  that  there  is 
)iis  work  as  ho.  As.  lr*  Uo.*^  om  ;Uie>npt  sVim-.Uhiey  worth  uofiijg  m a rnff.m**  post 
ilie  impossible,  lie  is  fepar^d  rim  Azi&y  1>>  ih>  w o.-;-  c;Ut  or  a * white  sheet  Wearh- 
oj*  inevitable  faihuv.  Uts  »v< >r»>  o vhi  ino  or*' '-the  b*>dce.‘.’  ibn  of  ul)  jkjbds  of 

Ip-aftby  evmvise  of  lii^hly  organized  ami  art  i,m>  ?,V*  i.onksi  b> describe  or  to  re- 
h»pbjy  trained  faculties,  ami  e;  as  natural  potdmy  ..  The  Wdra’ui'n#  of  tin  uHe^nry or 
fee  Tree  pi  ay  of  jypduhk  .-and. as  pb  a-  He*  in -t  1 1 n-j  •,  ;-0>ry  the  cvdic  ca.n 

SO'Siy  as  f Hi  O'Vorv'Vy'  of  ;<  | tifUiro-.  c;vpvro  in.i  [I*  b)V  f ;.r  nemfy  of.  bnc  ur 

SeVI  ns  fne  hibo!-  of  ho.*,-  ^‘Tb'S  jov  to  i ho  sublUoUy  of  bylo  and  shade  he  is 
On*  v.\;  In-,  . it  has  the  fn'eator  rl-.nirr  ot  ]a v pms,-  b.u  -be  .oi.  0$$  nV  to 

beb*c;o.c  i*o  t»‘»  tic*  beinthW-  \V,-  }jnvo  bo  .<•,!  and  n »*.  a sn ivtbl r >1  ttder^ 

1 1 ''  jjf  '^jfi|j|| 

icisin 


ibU^.U  djftd  or  |h.<y  uiHv  or u - >| ami  the  4rt  y»t.  t Ofni  ■7rc>ip  -..^prodiiy 

f.but.  bboVco  aiv  iU'tiNt  b»r  not  i>ebr^  ji  Jovto  Ibut  avt  ivrt  fluif  Vs  v,eU1o*’*  Site 
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nor  3 linear  ptizxi^s  boUi  critic  mid  - eo/ 
graver.  and  neither  can  orach  help  you 
to  simple'  titiii 

Mumduesk  rd .-■si  bit  of  painting  tin  to 
tim  ->v*xt  vrchibiHcm  where  y mi  can  fiml  a. 

• gdfkt / piece  Met  - Mr,  Chases*  \York:V  a rut.  y fiu 
Will understand  more.  of  it  after  live  min- 
utes’ in speetriUL  tint u you  Avoidd  {p'Opy 
f&gjg*  of  writing  v%r  of  iJUiyiiAfiotL  Tim 
init^fruitoufs  givfen  wiMi  this  arheih  nm  ds 
j£Moil  ,t*s  they  emitd  hn  umtK  hht 
Htnica  oi  tlm  Tdrgin/i Ik  c vaiYtrrair^  fiuan  tjiA . 
fed  inUiU&iioU  into,  black  & r %v:U f T ' 
Li^lii  ,at)ci  ©Afe  atid  ha  n dj ihgi;’  . ®f 

Miivh:  grurf  qualities  of  such  work,  und 
I]!e^traifou  p&n  give  no  notion  of  fbeJiVst 
tan.  ami  but  if,  kilnt  one  of  the  $|jjp  of 

thm4  *uu4  ^citicjMn.  h lit ilo  Wf(«r  <dC  *;v 
In  ike  ’ Virnhm  mu!  Child/’  lor  m: 

''■  £1$  vfyfeity  pH  ibiC^iyv^  .&e 

‘ indcscnbabic  m words  and albemiher  urr 
translatable  by  engravmi;.  Plow  shall  • 
you  he  made  to  fect.  v.K^jpf  before  the  pjbr 
t uj#  iUeUVthc  heaitty  of  two  of 

black,  on^  upon  the  other,  tlie  charm  of 


the  poaidy  flesh  of  the  child  aeixh^t.thh ! 
warm  nr  earnaUou  of  the  mother,  or  the 

hingling  pleasure  ilmChW  front 

the  one  note  of  vivid  rsearlet  that  cuts 
through  this  quiet  harmony  like  a knife  V 
How  shal  l y ou  be  made  to  uruJer^hiiid  the 
sense  of  power  that  Mf  conveyed  hy  these 
broach  sure  s Weepk  of  i ho  brush:  wlijcli  de- 
lude you  for  the  momeu!  into  tho  -belief 
ihai  painting  i*  as  easy  as  walking  How 

: chilli;  >ai.u: :'  fe  • tti&d  e • to  -.sac  the  pC 

stylo,  shnpikm y of  aim.  direa.t' ness  *s 
method;  t Eo^  &imi  her  inst&d eC  'fe>#  i*v 
a:  .httfe  picture;  x\ot  much  vtbpvC  a Toot 

Mpiyire,  X$£  u,  worxMti  h^igutg  out  her 

•weekly*  washing-  It  is.  £ pure  gem  in  its 
way,  |jft£  wicU  ?.s  hit  of  h in  an  piq^a; 
ipg  t .Tile  f&rm  munis  lor  little  or  no- 
thing";  the  'whole  < harm  «h  it  is  in  the 

* of  two  jifc  thm? 
Aaylucs.  t ! | o [»erfcci.  truth  <vi  nvo  dr  three 
notes  of  color  ; und  t iiis  i>  enough ; 1>ni  il 
• ^Utdp^ ••  i^pml fd:l jhit' eludes 
and  Aih^i  hf/>^OK  in  the  original , a.ivM  h* 
^eed  forOneA^eif. 
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of  ifco  pi&^r;as  a lh&  h*ML  tiling  Yltv  CtiAse  Ims  jtet  done, 

doing  &'Vyun*i'of  his  mission  ;.{  I hiding  vedt  outlier  tdiannirur.  Oi>p, 

out  Wnn;y  in  common  nh.-joots  and  it)  tins  fresh,  ga>.\  'tOtati  -with  light- anil  air  and 

|i'Uw:i>s.: ■': ' It.  has  t18#i  i&iiojhufid  Ui<y.glUter itf ''•Vf-f*lafc  ami  •daiiriiig' 

Jojr  i\\'#-y*nx%  p-asi  M i?, Afhasc  hks  foregone  of  ;&r^s$£dr  ilit-  green  gfa&s 

life  tfijiS*  and  lias  p&ssed  Inf  stfni-  in  Kfid  thft  hi w deptlisi  of:  ftbadp 

!i!M'<  ii«  Bvn»dv  iy»K  And  being  there,  he  U)*on  erav«- lovalksjn  illufjn  villi  ikovcr* 
has  eyjdored  &r*\ok}fp  fvr  t*aiiitr>l»ie>uh-  and  the  dainty  of  vr'emco  and 

Aj^t^rdam  and  ^fedijcdi in Mrjaty^ , 

VkimiO.  -Hud  vv-ilai  smnovhet  astonishing  end  could  not  he  improved  Upoa.  Two 
sT>iih>.  .Frorr-!  f|^sc  »Mq»lnrUio»:.s  la-  has  .•>>  three  of  their?  he*  given  herein  such 
brought  l»av)r  a '*»  ries  of  small  pictures  faint  hiuiseFpjimr  as  fjiM.oiers  ink  itid 
of  parks  and  docks  Which  arc  veritable  while  paper  tirceapahU'^of,  hul.  UiC  sparich* 

: . It  io  new  proof,  if  proof  aid!  the  charm  cap  not  he  put  upon  this 
W0^  van  ted*  that  it  i-  not.  snbjfcfltrf  that  page, 

> lagfcnVg  hi  this  country.  bul'.c^K-.Io  Th<^e  piolproA were  a iy\\r\m^eA  bin,  it 
$<&  Let  no  artist  agauhebm-  “ . s£b.m  Unit-  tlicw  is  ji#  eiid  to  t4o 

plain  tfilj&M  of  material  whini  suyi*  tiring*  'iy‘. ; iff;  jife 

seen  at  ])h  xgvy  Amr<  Fark>  ami  1 i*v  1 * J Kt * ^ f y r A ’W forth  am 
;$U&  let  the  puhlie  cease  ifomplatning  others  Whh?p.  a ^lOH  tinvc  some  of  u* 
of  the  m»-Amvrh\<n  quality  of  A'mcri-  have  seen  a few  lovely  paste i*  of  the  ftttdtf 
van  nl  a l j*  ;4sj  nntii  t.ln*y  have  sn  niched  .female  ligao*  h\nn  his  braid.  The  dclh 
up  every  one  of  these  Tu;*t  \ cl h.vus  liule  oaiin  fvelinc  for  cwloc  anti  for  vaLnys.  (be 
nytslvrpiAci^,  They  ape  far  anil  away  tmt£terly  hantlijng  tif  ife- 
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charm  of  texture  in  skin  or  stuffs — these 
things  we  were  prepared  for;  but  we  were 
not  quite  prepared  for  the  fine  and  delicate 
drawing,  the  grace  of  undulating  contour, 
the  solid  constructive  merit  which  seemed 
to  us  a new  element  in  his  work. 

Such  is  a brief  account  of  the  work 
of  William  M.  Chase,  a true  artist  and  a 
born  painter,  whose  talent,  within  certain 
defined  but  receding  limits,  is  of  the  high- 
est quality,  and  of  whose  merits  a heartier 


recognition  were  desirable.  This  recog- 
nition his  brother  artists  have  long  since 
given  him,  and  what  they  think  of  him  is 
best  shown  by  his  unanimous  re-election, 
year  after  year,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists ; but  the  great 
public  is  slower  of  perception,  and  seems 
not  yet  to  have  found  out  that  we  have  in 
our  midst  a master-painter  who  does  well 
all  that  he  tries  to  do,  and  some  things  as 
well  as  any  man  living. 


SLOWTOPPS  CONFESSION. 


BY  JOHN  LILLIE. 


I. 

DON’T  want  to 
make  a confound- 
ed Guy  Fawkes  of 
myself.” 

“But,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  will 
not:  it’s  just  the 
thing  for  you. 
Think  what  a fig- 
ure you  have  for 
it:  notone  man  in 
a hundred  looks 
so  like  the  devil 
as  you  do — long  thin  legs  and  arms, 
wasp  waist — ” 

“ I don’t  set  up  for  a beauty.” 

“Oh,  but  you  are — a perfect  figure  for 
the  subject.*  If  I had  those  attenuated 
legs  and  that  hollow-eyed  melancholy 
and  graceful  pose,  I shouldn’t  be  in  such 
a funk  about  my  own  costume;”  and 
Brown  looked  down  at  his  well-rounded 
proportions  with  something  like  anxiety. 

“Oh,  your  figure  iseasy  enough:  there's 
Friar  Tuck,  you  know,  or  Ben  Jonson, 
with  ‘mountain  belly  and  rocky  face,’ 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  Daniel  Lambert — his- 
tory abounds  with  interesting  cases  of 
obesity.” 

Brown  did  not  deign  to  notice  this  re- 
mark, but  went  on : 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  like  the  devil,  go 
as  Hamlet:  black  tights,  pointed  shoes, 
flat  cap,  sword ; book  in  your  hand — copy 
of  Shakespeare  to  read  quotations  from. 
Hamlet  is  easy  and  very  effective.” 

“But  you  forget,  my  dear  man,  it  is 
a masquerade,  not  a fancy-dress  ball. 
Hamlet  in  a mask  would  be  ludicrous.” 

“So  he  would.”  Brown  pondered  for 
a moment;  then  he  conceived  a new  idea. 
“Listen  to  me,  my  boy;  a suit  of  black, 
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black  kid  gloves,  black  shirt  and  necktie 
and  wristbands— everything  black  except 
the  lining  of  your  dress-coat;  make  that 
crimson;  and  with  a crush  hat  you  would 
be  a most  distingu6  and  devilish  devil.” 

“But  there  will  be  scores  of  devils,  a 
thousand  devils.  Besides,  if  one  goes  as 
a devil,  he  must  act  the  part  of  a devil— or 
of  something  worse.  Why  don’t  you  go 
as  a devil  yourself  ?” 

“ Oh,  I haven’t  the  figure  for  it.  There 
is  no  character  in  history  I am  so  fond  of, 
but  I’m  too  stout,  don’t  you  see.  Real- 
ly,  though,  it’s  a shame  for  that  figure  of 
yours  to  be  wasted.  Take  Mephistopheles, 
then;  you  are  sure  to  find  a dozen  Fausts 
and  Marguerites  there  to  back  you;  or 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  in  a splen- 
did crimson  and  gold  suit,  with  wings. 
That’s  perfection.” 

I happen  to  possess  a particularly  good 
pair  of  legs,  and,  without  being  vainer 
than  most  people,  I must  admit  that  a 
vision  of  those  graceful  limbs  encased  in 
silken  tights  was  not  displeasing  to  me. 
There  was  a copy  of  Paradise  Ix>st  on 
my  book-shelves,  with  Dore’s  illustra- 
tions, and  if  you  happen  to  know  that 
edition,  you  will  remember  what  a beau- 
tiful creation  the  artist  has  made  of  Lu- 
cifer. We  took  down  the  book,  and  in- 
spected him  with  an  interest  neither  of  us 
had  ever  felt  before  in  any  portion  of 
Milton’s  masterpiece. 

“I  am  afraid  he  is  not  practicable,” 
said  I,  after  a searching  examination. 

“ Nonsense  1”  said  Brown;  “nothing 
could  be  easier.  You  don’t  need  to  fol- 
low this  model  exactly,  but  only  in  a gen- 
eral way;  and  with  a few  changes  you 
can  get  up  a most  gorgeous  Lucifer. 
First  look  at  the  necessary  things — reduce 
him  to  his  lowest  terms,  so  to  speak— and 
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what  have  we  left  ? A suit  of  crimson  or 
yellow  silk  tights,  with  long  legs  and 
arms,  from  the  haberdashers,  a pair  of 
velvet  trunks  from  the  tailor,  a cuirass 
and  helmet  from  the  theatrical  costumer; 
the  other  attributes,  the  wings  and  tail, 
you  can  have  made  somewhere:  any  clev- 
er mechanic  could  build  you  a pair  of 
wings  out  of  pasteboard  and  gilt  paper. 
Why,  certainly  he  could,”  said  Brown, 
with  an  air  of  conviction : “ I can  see  the 
whole  thing  now  in  my  mind,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  costume  is  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  unique.  It's  an  unusual  subject, 
don't  you  see.  Not  at  all  the  convention- 
al sort  of  thing  people  can  hire  at  the  cos- 
tumer’s. I hate  costumers’  costumes ; we 
have  all  seen  the  same  old  things  year 
after  year,  and  worn  a good  many  of 
them  ourselves,  and  we  know  exactly 
where  they  were  hired,  and  for  how  much, 
and  all  about  it.  When  I see  a man  in  a 
costumers  costume  I always  know  either 
that  he  is  unfamiliar  with  masquerades 
altogether,  and  therefore  excusably  igno- 
rant, or  that  he  is  a hopelessly  common- 
place soul.  Some  people  have  no  con- 
science in  the  matter  of  costumes,  and 
don't  bother  at  all,  but  just  wear  any- 
thing that  will  get  them  in:  they  are  the 
sort  who  go  as  inexpensive  monks  and 
calico  Chinamen — you  always  see  a lot  of 
monks  and  Chinamen  standing  in  cor- 
ners. I have  no  respect  for  a man  who 
does  that.  It  is  not  only  stupid,  but  it  is 
infernally  selfish.” 

I never  had  been  to  a masquerade, 
though  I was  twenty-two  years  of  age — a 
year  older  than  Brown,  who,  as  you  have 
seen,  was  a man  of  wide  experience.  It 
may  seem  odd  that  I should  have  come  to 
mature  years  in  this  callow*  state  of  igno- 
rance, but  my  life  thus  far  had  been  spent 
in  the  very  rigid  and  proper  atmosphere 
of  a New  England  town,  where  a mas- 
querade would  have  been  as  unlikely  an 
event  as  an  evening  of  fetich  wTorship. 
To  explain  my  status  in  New  Orleans  it 
is  only  necessary  to  this  history  to  say 
that  my  father  had  sent  me  down  a month 
previous  to  look  after  certain  of  his  af- 
fairs— something  about  cotton  for  his 
mills — and  that  I had  been  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  which  had  opened 
the  doors  of  many  charming  households 
to  me.  I may  add  that,  having  just  left 
the  university,  I was  of  course  a prig  and 
an  egotist;  likewise  1 was  an  extremely 
susceptible  young  man : all  this  goes  with- 


out saying,  and  I mention  it  here  simply 
as  an  apology  for  what  follows.  The 
house  at  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place 
a few  days  later  was  a fine  old-fashioned 
mansion  in  the  suburbs,  where  I had  been 
a frequent  visitor,  my  entertainers  being 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  old  friends  of  my 
father,  and  their1*  pretty  daughter  Miss 
Lucy. 

The  Doi*e  illustration  was  so  attractive 
and  Brown’s  conversation  so  alluring  that 
by  degrees  my  better  judgment  weakened, 
and  I found  myself  eventually  taking  the 
same  view  he  did,  and  entering  with  en- 
thusiasm into  the  question  of  how  the  de- 
tails could  be  carried  out  in  the  most 
splendid  manner. 

“It  will  not  be  a cheap  subject,  you 
know,”  said  Brown — “not  if  you  do  it 
properly.  But  you  don’t  mind  that,  do 
you  ?” 

“I  shouldn’t  mind  going  $50  upon  it. 
Would  that  be  enough  ?” 

“No,”  said  Brown,  “it  wouldn't;  but 
I think  $150  would  make  everything 
right.  Yes,  for  $150  you  could  shine  like 
a meteor.” 

I mentally  calculated  what  my  govern- 
or would  say  when  he  read  in  my  ac- 
count for  this  month’s  expenses  “$150 — 
for  clothes.”  I should  not  dare  call  the 
proposed  garments  by  any  other  name. 
Unfortunately,  before  leaving  home  last 
month,  I had  bought  enough  new  clothes 
to  last  me  a year.  The  governor  was  lib- 
eral enough  about  clothes  and  everything 
else,  but  he  made  me  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  my  expenditures,  which  he 
had  a bad  habit  of  reading  over  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month.  I am  bound 
to  say  in  justice  to  the  governor  that  he 
rarely  made  any  comment  on  my  ac- 
counts, hut  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  I was 
all  the  more  anxious  not  to  give  him  an 
opportunity.  Of  course  to  his  Pulton 
mind  a nifcquerade  dress  costing  $^50 
would  be  iftterly  inexplicable:  in  fact  a 
masqjn^ade  dress  at  any  price  would  be 
inex^Jpable:  he  had  never  seen  one  in 
liiyW*,  nor  anything  like  it.  How,  then, 
shoiHd  I manage  the  financial  part  of  this 
enterprise  ? 

Brown,  with  ever  ready  invention,  sug- 
gested that  I should  divide  the  amount 
into  small  parts  and  distribute  them 
among  my  expense  items.  “Here,  give 
me  a bit  of  paper,  and  we  will  arrange  it 
systematically — nothing  like  system*  you 
know.”  And  lie  rapidly  wrote  a busi- 
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to  me.  the  whole  Story  : I eah’fc  write  It,  for  lie 

Add  $10  to  stationery.  would  never  understand,  Now  let  us  he 

“ 10  u (‘tel.  off  : there  is  no  time  to  lose.'’ 

JO  **  eartinp  hire.  This  was  true:  the  ball  was  to  take 

a j0  m theatre.  place  on  Thursday  evening*  ami  it  was 

“ ^ it«‘w  i,o*>k>  now  Monday  afternoon. 

“ io  “ sfciemfiir  lectures.  An  hour  later  we  had  bought  the  tights, 

lo  •*  French  lesions.  negotiated  for  the  helmet,  breastplate,  and 

ti  jo  « pew  lent  winged  shoes,  and  were  on  our  way  to 

“ io  14  contribution  box.  the  tailors  for  the  trunks;  the  question 

•*  jo  “ Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  of  wing&aud  tail*  was  still  before  us.  But 

in  “ hail^.  the  tailor  settled  the  latter  difficulty. 

"That,  only  makes  $130,"  said  Brown,  After  taking  my  measure Tor  the  trunks, 
“and  I'm  blessed  if  1 can  think  of  any  he  himself  suggested  a caudal  appendage 
more.  Try  and  think  of  some  more.*1  made  from  the  same  piece  of  velvet. 

"Baths  won't  do:  I already  have  $20  "I  never  made  a velvet  tail,”  said  he, 
down  for  baths  this  month,  and  this  add-  “ but  last  winter  I made  an  artificial  tail 
ed  would  give  me  three  baths  a day.  The  for  a favorite  pointer  belongin'  to  a gent 
governor  believes  in  baths,  hut  not  to  that  had  lost  liisTi — run  over  on  a rail- 
that  extent.  Pew  rent  is  very  good,  ami  way.  It  worked  very  satisfactory,  and 
so  is  Protestant  orphan  asylum—  beauti-  was  much  admired.  I made  it  out  of  u 
full  Why  did  1 never  think  <»f  them  he-  hit  of  door-mat,  dyed  to  match  the  dog/* 
fore  ( But  there  is  too  much  sameness  It  was  settled  that  the  trunks  ami  tail 
alien  t.  those  other  items:  every  one  $10.  should  lie  ready  on  Wednesday,  and  we 
Besides,  I have  already  given  them  all  bethought  ourselves  next  of  the  difficult 
they  will  stand.’ 1 problem  of  wings.  " They  might  properly 

“Oh,  you  are  up  to  this  wrinkle,  are  to  be  made  of  brass,"  said  Brown;  "but 
you  'C  that  would  make  a heavy  addition  to  your 

“Yes,  of  course;  and  I don’t  like  it-  brass  helmet  and  breastplate./  An  idea 
But  here  i&  something  J >* *t tor . I will  put  strikes  me,”  he  w«miT  on.  a moment  lai.cr* 
in  my  account  4 money  loaned, -8-150.*  and  “ why  not  use  real  icings,  and  have  them 
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gilded? — the  wings  of  some  large  bird, 
like  a buzzard  or  albatross,  you  know.” 

This  was  a bold  and  original  idea,  but 
eminently  a good  one.  “Come  with  me,” 
said  Brown:  and  he  led  the  way  through 
a number  of  crooked  streets,  and  finally 
opened  the  door  of  a small  shop,  on  which 
I read  the  name, 

Hiram  J.  Symes,  Naturalist. 


It  was  a curious  place,  that  of  Symes. 
Around  the  walls  were  arranged  glass 
cases  full  of  stuffed  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes.  Symes  himself,  a snuffy  old  man 
in  horn  spectacles,  sat  at  a table  in  the 
centre  engaged  in  articulating  the  skele- 
ton of  a stork,  and  about  him  lay  scattered 
fragments  of  the  mortal  frames  of  frogs, 
lizards,  snakes,  and  other  animals.  Brown 
explained  our  errand  in  a few  words. 

44  What  you  really  want,”  said  Symes, 
“is  a pair  of  wild  turkey  wings;  and  I 
have  got  ‘em.  They  are  gray  now,  but 
they  must  be  U3red  blue— indigo  blue.” 

“The  very  thing!”  said  Brown.  “I 
knew  Mr.  Symes  would  help  us.  Wild 
turkey  in  this  country  is  as  big  as  eagle, 
and  when  you  get  the  wings  dyed  and  get 
them  on,  you  will  think  you're  an  angel. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  dye  them, 
Symes  ?” 

“Well,  to  dye  the  wings  and  mount 
’em  properly  will  take  two  days.  By 
Wednesday  I can  get  you  up  a good  ser- 
viceable pair.” 

44  All  right,”  said  Brown,  highly  elated. 
“ Now,  Lucifer,  you  are  provided  for,  and 
you  will  make  a sensation;  you  certainly 
will.” 

I did.  But  I must  not  anticipate. 


II. 

No  man  who  has  not  experienced  it 
can  imagine  the  intense  excitement  con- 
nected with  one's  first  appearance  at  a 
masquerade  ball.  I speak  reflexively,  for 
the  excitement  the  debutant  feels  is  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  any  he  can  possibly 
cause,  no  matter  how  ingenious  or  bizarre 
his  costume  may  be.  The  subject  I had 
chosen  for  my  debut  was  probably  one 
of  the  strpngest  that  could  be  conceived, 
though  one  searched  the  whole  range  of 
mythology,  history,  imaginative  litera- 
ture, and  tradition:  look  where  you  will, 
that  glowing  figure  in  Milton's  grandest 
poem  shines  resplendent  as  a subject  for 
gorgeous  impersonation.  I had  given 
free  range  to  my  fancy,  or  rather  to 
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Brown's  fancy,  in  preparing  the  costume 
and  paraphernalia,  and  the  result  even 
exceeded  our  expectations.  When  the 
various  component  parts  came  home  on 
Wednesday  evening  we  held  a private 
dress  rehearsal.  Brown  and  I,  in  my  apart- 
ments. Brown  could  not  find  words  to 
express  his  satisfaction ; and  though  I 
only  saw  myself  at  a disadvantage  in  the 
mirror,  I was  fairly  dazzled  by  my  own 
'brilliancy,  and  could  not  but  admit  that  I 
was  44  mightv  fine.” 

“Yes,”  said  Brown,  “youTl  do.” 

My  tights,  or  fleshings,  were  of  yellow 
silk,  and  fitted  accurately.  Over  this 
came  my  armor  of  polished  brass  — a 
breastplate,  greaves,  and  buskins  or  shoes 
of  brass  scales.  On  my  left  arm  I bore  a 
great  round  shield,  which  shone  like  the 
sun,  and  in  my  right  hand  a gleaming 
sword.  My  head  was  encased  in  a glit- 
tering helmet  of  brass,  with  visor  down 
(making  it  very  hot  inside),  while  behind 
me  swung  my  yellow  velvet  tail  with  tip 
of  blue.  But  beyond  all  in  effectiveness 
stood  the  handiwork  of  Hiram  J.  Symes, 
the  beautiful  blue  wings  projecting  from 
my  shoulders.  This  was  truly  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  the  costume,  and  when  I 
saw  its  reflection  in  the  glass  I felt,  de- 
spite my  weight  of  armor,  as  light  and 
nimble  as  the  flying  statue  of  the  Bastile, 
which  I somewhat  resembled.  There  was 
something  grand  and  martial  about  the 
figure,  and  yet  it  was  weird  and  unearthly; 
it  seemed  full  of  power  and  majesty,  and 
yet  to  be  swift  and  intangible;  it  might 
fade  and  vanish  before  my  ejTes.  Even 
at  this  moment,  as  I write  and  the  figure 
rises  before  me,  I find  myself  again  under 
the  spell  of  that  glittering  presence,  and 
giving  to  my  words  instinctively  a pon- 
derous and  majestic  flow  quite  different 
from  my  ordinary  style,  and  in  fact  high- 
ly repugnant  to  the  simple  taste  of  my 
calmer  moments. 

Brown's  costume  was  so  simple  as  hard- 
ly to  need  description.  He  was  a colossal 
bird  — an  owl  — with  great  yellow  glass 
eyes  so  contrived  as  to  blink  and  roll  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  of  owls.  His  arms 
were  of  course  underneath  the  wings,  and 
therefore  available  for  dancing,  and  his 
feet  were  cleverly  made  to  represent  the 
boughs  of  a tree  grasped  by  the  owl's 
great  yellow  claws.  To  m v inexperienced 
mind  this  costume  was  simply  a marvel, 
and  I did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

Brown  smiled.  44  It  is  nothing  remark- 
ed rigina  I fro-m 
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able.  In  fact  it  is  rather  an  old  and 
threadbare  subject,  though  I do  think  I 
amr  carrying  it  out  rather  well : better  than 
anybody  else  will  in  New  Orleans,  any- 
how. I got  this  over  from  Paris:  only 
paid  half  price  for  it,  because  it  had  been 
worn  once  there  at  the  Grand  Opera  ball. 
But  I don’t  dare  tell  you,  even  with  that, 
what  a lot  it  cost  me.  The  fact  is,  a man 
must  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  prudence 
and  common-sense  when  it  comes  to  mas- 
querade dresses,  and  just  sail  in  and  make 
an  unmitigated  fool  of  himself,  and  have 
it  out  with  his  tailor  and  his  governor  af- 
terward. That’s  the  only  way  to  shine.” 

These  seemed  reckless  words,  but  I felt 
there  was  truth  in  them.  There  was, 
moreover,  down  in  the  hidden  recesses  of 
my  mind  a special  reason  which  made  me 
resolved  to  shine  at  this  ball  at  whatever 
cost,  and  I was  comforted  to  learn  from 
Brown  that  it  is  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions to  be  reckless.  I was  certainly  be- 
ing reckless;  but  I felt  rather  glad  of  it 
now. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  go  to  the 
ball  together,  Brown  calling  for  me  with 
a cab  at  ten  o’clock. 

Finally,  when  evening  came,  I was 
dressed  a full  hour  before  Brown  arrived, 
and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  into  tl\p 
cab;  but  having  got  in,  there  came  a dif- 
ficulty I had  not  counted  on:  it  was  im- 
possible to  sit  down  without  crushing  my 
wings.  Why  we  had  not  thought  of  this, 
and  made  them  to  fold  up,  I don’t  know, 
but  it  was  too  late  now,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  sink  upon  my  knees 
at  Brown’s  feet.  Brown,  in  fact,  was  not 
much  better  off,  and  had  either  to  sit  all 
askew  or  to  perch  most  uncomfortably 
on  the  back  seat  to  accommodate  Iris  tail 
feathers.  In  this  unnatural  attitude  we 
drove  through  brilliantly  lighted  streets 
for  a mile  or  two  before  coming  to  the 
quieter  thoroughfares,  and  you  may  be 
sure  we  received  our  share  of  attention 
from  by-standers,  my  martial  front  glar- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  open  cab,  while 
Brown’s  round  face  and  great  yellow  eyes 
looked  gravely  out  upon  the  other. 

We  found  a crowd  of  uninvited  by- 
standers assembled  at  the  Simpsons’  gate 
to  watch  the  arrivals.  A murmur  of  ap- 
plause and  laughter  rose  when  Brown 
skipped  down  from  his  perch  and  sol- 
emnly waddled  down  the  line  and  into 
the  gate ; and  when  I rose  up  and  fol- 
lowed in  my  gorgeous  panoply  the  ap- 
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plause  was  redoubled,  and  exclamations 
of,  “Oh,  ain’t  he  fine!”  “Law!  look  at 
this  ’ere  man-bird!”  “ Oh,  glory,  what  a 
sparkler!”  etc.,  were  mingled  with  the 
clapping  of  hands,  and  I began  to  feel  al- 
most like  a conquering  hero.  The  ball 
had  already  begun,  and  the  screaming 
fiddles  and  mellow  horns  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  were  engaged  upon  a waltz  of 
Von  Weber’s.  What  a moment  that  was ! 

. I felt  somewhat  shy  at  first,  fancying 
that  my  splendor  made  me  conspicuous; 
but  I soon  found  that,  everybody  being  in 
mask,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  staring 
or  being  stared  at.  In  fact  there  is  a 
sense  of  personal  security  connected  with 
a disguise  which  places  everybody  at 
ease ; and  I have  heard  it  said  that  the 
people  who  are  in  every-day  life  the  most 
diffident  become  at  mask  balls  the  most 
audacious.  This  I can  readily  believe. 

4<I  say,”  said  Brown,  giving  me  a 
nudge  with  his  left  wing,  “didn’t  I tell 
you  there  would  be  Chinamen  and 
monks  ? Look  at  those  duffers ; they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
I fancy  they  are.” 

I looked,  and  sure  enough  there  stood 
a row  of  patient-looking  Chinamen  flat- 
tened against  the  wall,  and  in  the  corners 
hovered  several  monks.  Nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  them,  and  the  room  was 
now  filling  up  with  splendid  courtiers 
and  armed  knights  and  courtly  ladies 
promenading  after  the  dance.  At  this 
moment  my  eye  fell  upon  something  I 
had  been  looking  for. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  masks  used  at 
balls:  the  ordinary  pasteboard  one,  which 
is  very  hot  and  uncomfortable  after  you 
have  worn  it  a little,  and  the  wire-gauze 
mask,  which  admits  of  ventilation,  and  is 
therefore  comfortable,  besides  being  clas- 
sically regular  in  its  features ; which  no 
doubt  adds  to  its  popularity,  because  peo- 
ple are  vain  even  when  it  comes  to  masks. 
Ordinarily  it  is  quite  impossible  to  rec- 
ognize anybody  wearing  a gauze  mask, 
though  the  wearer  can  see  perfectly  from 
within.  There  is  just  one  way,  however, 
in  which  the  secret  may  be  revealed:  if 
the  masker  happens,  in  a half-lighted 
room,  to  bring  his  profile  between  you  and 
the  light,  you  will  get  a perfect  impression 
of  his  features,  the  light  shining  through 
the  gauze  about  them  and  leaviug  simply 
a black  silhouette  of  his  profile. 

I was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  con- 
servatory watching  the  motley  procession 
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which  wound  about  the  drawing-room, 
when  a lady  in  mediaeval  dress  turned  her 
head  at  such  an  angle  that  I caught  an 
impression  of  her  face  in  the  manner 
above  indicated.  It  was  for  an  instant 
only,  and  very  shadowy,  but  that  fleeting 
glimpse  told  me  that  the  mediaeval  lady 
was  Miss  Lucy  Simpson.  A moment 
later  I was  asking  her  hand  for  a waltz, 
for  several  waltzes— as  many  as  she  could 
spare. 

44  Yes,”  she  replied,  in  a stage-whisper, 
44  you  may  have  the  very  next  one — num- 
ber six;  and  after  that,  if  you  dance  well 
and  talk  entertainingly,  you  may  perhaps 
have  one  more;  but  I will  not  decide  till 
I find  how  you  acquit  yourself.” 

44 1 assure  you  I dance  very  well:  I 
was  one  of  De  Garmos  favorite  pupils.” 

“That  may  be,  and  yet  there  may  be 
little  wit  in  that  beautiful  gold  helmet  of 
yours.  Tell  me,  is  it  full  of  wit,  or  is  it 
only  as  sounding  brass?  I must  have 
wit  as  well  as  agility  in  my  partner.” 

44  As  for  the  quality  of  my  wit,  if  I told 
you  it  was  sparkling,  you  would  say  I was 
not  modest.” 

44  Of  course  I should.  It  is  better  to 
give  me  a specimen.” 

“And  if  I gave  you  a specimen,  what 
assurance  have  I that  I should  not  at  the 
same  time  waste  my  wit  and  be  called  a 
dunce  into  the  bargain  ? You  might  not 
see  the  point  of  it.” 

“What!  do  you  suppose  that  any 
thought  or  sentiment  you  are  capable  of 
conceiving  could  be  too  deep  for  my  com- 
prehension, or  too  subtle  ? Does  a crea- 
ture with  a tail  think  that  ? By- the- way, 
who  are  you  ?” 

44  Lucifer, of  course.” 

“I  can  well  believe  it.  What  a fall 
you  have  had ! — in  my  esteem,  I mean.” 

Our  waltz  had  already  begun, a delicious 
Strauss,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and 
faster.  Miss  Simpson  was  a capital  dan- 
cer, and  so  was  I,  until  an  awful  moment 
came,  and  my  tail,  which  had  been  hung 
over  my  arm  for  security,  broke  loose, 
swung  out  behind  like  a teetotum,  and  got 
entangled  with  the  legs  of  another  dancer. 
In  a moment  we  all  came  down  together 
with  a crash.  It  was  near  a door,  fortu- 
nately, and  I saw  my  partner  and  the 
other  lady  assisted  out  by  the  butler  and 
maids:  as  for  myself,  I was  so  stunned 
by  the  accident,  and  the  weight  and  stiff- 
ness of  my  armor  were  such,  that  I was 
unable  to  rise  without  assistance,  aud  then 
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was  led  off  in  a speechless  condition  to 
the  dressing-room,  where  my  companion 
locked  the  door,  and  it  was  then  for  the 
first  time  I recognized  in  him  the  broad 
serious  face  of  the  owl — my  friend  Brown. 
He  put  me  into  a chair  and  asked  if  I 
was  hurt. 

“No;  I am  all  right;  but  do  pray  go 
and  find  out  about  the  others.” 

He  was  gone  some  minutes — hours  they 
seemed  to  me;  then  he  came  back,  look- 
ing graver  than  any  owl  I ever  saw. 

“Unfortunate  man,”  said  he— and  it 
was  like  being  talked  to  out  of  .Esop’s  fa- 
bles— 44 you  are  in  a sad  mess;  you  little 
know  what  you  have  done.” 

44  Do  make  haste  and  tell  me.” 

“ I am  glad  to  say  no  bones  are  broken ; 
but  there  are  bruises  and  ruined  finery  in 
the  case  of  both  the  ladies,  and  their  in- 
dignation passes  description.  The  man, 
who  proves  to  be  Jack  Robinson  in  a mag- 
pie suit,  is  as  mad  as  a hatter.  You  see, 
you  disfigured  him  awfully;  his  nose  is 
broken  short  off  (the  pasteboard  one,  I 
mean),  and  his  big  red  mustache  is  dan- 
gling out  of  the  hole:  there’s  no  style 
about  him  now.  He  swears  awful  ven- 
geance, and  he  is  such  a hot-tempered 
fellow  you  will  find  use  for  all  your  ar- 
mor and  your  shield,  and  perhaps  your 
sword  too,  if  you  meet  him  in  this  rage. 
He  has  been  plunging  about  like  a mad 
bull,  looking  for  you.” 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  I will  go  at 
once  and  give  him  his  chance.” 

“Don’t,  my  dear  fellow,  I beg  you. 
Think  what  a scene  it  would  make:  sim- 
ply put  an  end  to  the  ball,  and  bring  both 
of  you  into  disgrace,  and  me  as  well. 
Even  as  it  is,  I am  afraid  I am  convicted 
of  falsehood  for  your  sake;  yes,  I am  in 
a bad  scrape,  unless  you  will  help  me.” 

44  Tell  me  how;  that’s  all.” 

44  Well,  you  see,  when  Robinson  was  so 
violent,  and  you  couldn't  be  found,  be- 
cause you  were  locked  in  here,  I skipped 
down  to  the  gate  and  told  the  gardener  to 
say  that  ‘the  brass-angel-man  had  gone 
away  in  a cab.’  Then  I came  back  and 
pretended  to  join  in  the  search,  until  the 
report  got  about  that  you  were  gone,  and 
furthermore  that  you  were  an  intoxicated 
stranger  who  had  strayed  in  uninvited. 
Nobody  knows  at  all  who  you  are — not  a 
soul;  and  now  there  is  but  one  thing  to 
do;  you  must  prove  an  alibi.  I don't  see 
any  other  way  out  of  it.” 

“ Prove  an  alibi ! What  do  you  mean 
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“Take  this  pen  and  write  what  I tell  quietly  slip  out,  get  over  the  fence  unob- 
you,  beginning  with  tiie  address  of  your  served,  and  go  hbine.  To  morrow  they 
lodgings.  Are  you  ready  V9  And  1 wrote  will  send  to  inquire  How  you  are,  and  you 
at  h is  dictation : will  be  much  better,  but  still  rheumatic. 

There  you  have  a simple  and  practicable 
“ U»7  Kt'E  i>&  Conue,  Thumthiij  mor>n»ij/  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  saving 
“My  pear  Mrs.  Simpson, — A sudden  vour own  dignity  ami  my  reputation  too: 
attack  of  rhetunatism  makes  me  a prison-  nobody  but  ourselves  will  ever  dream  you 
er  in  my  rootn  to  day,  and  obliges  me  to  were  here  to-night,  and  the  ball  will  go 
forego  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  ball  on  undisturbed.  But  if  you  persist  in  go- 
to night— a disappointment  I cannot  ade-  ing  back  to  the  ballroom  now  you  will 
quniely  express.  create  a tumult,  for  everybody  thinks  Lu- 

“ I send  this  early,  by  special  messen-  cifer  was  a drunken  stranger,  and  Robin 
ger,  in  order  that  a substitute  may  be  son  will  make  a shindy,  and  it  will  end 
found  for  my  place  in  the  ‘card  dance/  in  utter  disgrace  to  us  ail — don't  you  see  ( 
Trusting  that  my  absence  will  not  mar  Remember  what  you  owe  to  your  host 
the  ligure,  I am,  though  in  great  anguish,  ess.” 

“ Very  sincerely  yours/’  There  was  reason  in  what  lie  said,  and 

I felt  it.  I was  not  afraid  of  Robinson, 

“ Now  sign  your  name/’  said  Brown,  fire-eater  though  he  was,  and  would  glad 
“No,  I’m  blessed  if  I will!  I never  ly  have?  had  it  out  with  him  in  the  gar- 
had  rheumatism  in  my  life;  and  the  an-  den,  or  anywhere  out  of  sight;  but.  to  go 
dacity  of  writing  such  a note  here  in  Mr.  and  provoke  u scene  in  a ballroom,  where 
Simpsons  own  library  and  on  his  own  I was  regarded  as  a drunken  intruder, 
paper  is  past  belief ; it  is  monumental/’  was  a different  matter.  1 should  be  found 
“Of  course  it  is,  and  therein  lies  its  out  and  held  up  to  ignominy.  Amomen/s 
safety.  The  paper  is  only  plain  paper,  reflection  convinced  me  that  I ought  to  go 
just  like  your  own.  I will  drop  the  note  home;  ami  Brown's  expedient  seemed  to 
into  the  letter  box  at  the  gate,  and  they  be  the  easiest  one  for  explaining  my  ab- 
will  find  it  to-morrow  morning,  and  think  sence  and  anticipating  awkward  ques- 
it  was  overlooked.  Meanwhile  you  must  lions.  I hurriedly  signed  and  dine  ted 
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the  note,  Brown  opened  the  window  and 
helped  me  out  and  over  the  fence,  and  I 
found  myself  walking  down  Carondelet 
Street  a much  depressed  man.  It  was  a 
long  and  dreary  walk  that  lay  before 
me,  and  I had  ample  time  for  reflection. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  masqueraders 
feel  dejected  and  regretful  after  their 
brief  evening  of  pleasure  is  over,  but  it  is 
seldom  one  has  the  reason  I had  for  re- 
morse. I had  spent  a large  sum  on  my 
costume,  and  used  a shallow  artifice  to 
account  for  it  to  my  kind  old  governor; 
I had  thrown  a ballroom  into  confusion 
by  my  base  awkwardness,  and  ruined  the 
costumes  of  two  ladies  and  the  nose  of  a 
gentleman  (I  should  like  to  pull  his  real 
nose,  confound  him !).  I had  signed,  seal- 
ed, and  delivered  a written  falsehood, 
which  might  be  found  out.  And,  after 
all,  what  was  the  result?  Simply  an 
evening  of  mortification.  As  I strolled 
down  the  street  looking  for  a cab,  and 
chewing  the  cud  of  my  bitter  reflections, 
I was  startled  by  a sudden  burst  of  laugh- 
ter and  some  remarks  of  a personal  na- 
ture coming  from  the  corner  opposite. 

“My  eye,  Bill!  look  at  this  ’ere  feller 
a-comin’ ! What  sort  of  a bird  is  he  ? 
Blowed  if  he  ain’t  a brass  angel  with 
feathers  on  to  him  1 I never  see  such  a 
craft  afore.” 

“ That’s  no  brass;  that’s  gold  plate.  I 
say,  mates,  let’s  catch  him  and  melt  him 
down  for  his  gold.” 

So  absorbed  was  I in  my  bitter  thoughts 
that  I had  quite  forgotten  the  eccentric 
character  of  my  dress,  and  for  a moment 
1 wondered  whom  these  remarks  referred 
to.  I was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  with  wild 
yells  of  laughter  the  crowd  of  half-tipsy 
sailors  made  a rush  toward  me.  I defend- 
ed myself  as  best  I could,  and  in  fact  was 
getting  on  very  well,  until  my  unlucky 
tail  became  a second  time  the  instrument 
of  my  fall.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  of  the  enemy,  who  started  on  a 
run  down  the  street,  and  I was  dragged 
along  backward  in  the  most  ignominious 
helplessness:  this  pandemonium  in  the 
street  soon  attracted  a crowd,  and  in  two 
minutes  a policeman  was  on  the  spot  ask- 
ing what  the  uproar  was  about. 

“It’s  all  right,  Bobby,”  explained  one 
of  my  captors,  with  tipsy  gravity:  “me 
and  my  mates  ’ere  has  cotched  a prize, 
that’s  all,  and  we’re  a-takin’him  into  port. 
He  was  a-sailin’  at  large  all  by  hisself,  and 
so  we  just  took  him.” 
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The  policeman  made  them  relinquish 
my  tail,  which  they  did  very  reluctantly, 
and  then  he  asked  my  version  of  the  af- 
fair. I was  almost  speechless  with  rage, 
but  explained  that  I had  been  attacked 
while  on  my  way  home  from  a ball,  and 
all  I asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
quietly;  I would  not  prosecute  the  sail- 
ors. 

“That  sounds  reasonable,”  said  the  of- 
ficer. 4 4 1 suppose  you  have  your  masquer- 
ade license  in  your  pocket  ?” 

I had  not ; I had  never  even  heard  of 
such  a thing.  * 

“ That's  bad.  I am  afraid  I must  take 
you  to  the  station,  then:  anybody  walk- 
ing in  the  street  in  disguise  must  have 
a special  license  from  the  Mayor.  I’m 
sorry,  but  that’s  the  law,  and  you’ll  have 
to  come.” 

Resistance  was  useless,  of  course,  and  so 
was  bribery:  there  were  too  many  people 
about.  So  we  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
police-station,  escorted  by  about  seven ty- 
five  men  and  boys,  including  the  tipsy 
sailors,  who  enlivened  the  journey  with 
song.  I must  draw  a veil  over  the  details 
of  that  night  and  the  following  morning. 

I was  not  made  to  sleep  in  a cell,  but 
passed  a bad  night  on  a sofa  in  the  inspect- 
or’s room:  anybody  who  has  ever  seen 
armor  can  fancy  what  it  would  be  to  sleep 
in.  In  the  morning  I was  brought  into 
the  court-room  for  examination,  in  com- 
pany with  a disreputable  crowd  of  tramps, 
drunkards,  and  petty  offenders.  Proba- 
bly no  prisoner  in  modern  times  has  ever 
made  so  imposing  a display  in  the  dock  as 
I made  on  that  occasion ; my  wings  were 
broken  and  rumpled,  it  is  true,  but  the 
splendor  of  my  yellow  silk  and  brass  hel- 
met and  armor  was  undimmed;  and  I was 
received  with  vociferous  applause  by  the 
spectators,  while  even  the  judge  and  offi- 
cers greeted  me  with  a smile.  Of  course 
I gave  a false  name  and  address,  and  be- 
ing evidently  not  a burglar  or  malefactor, 

I was  released  on  payment  of  a trifling 
fine,  and  to  my  great  relief  departed  in  a 
close  cab  without  being  obliged  to  raise 
my  visor:  it  was  easy  enough,  after  we 
drove  away,  to  give  the  cabman  my  cor- 
rect address.  My  physical  and  mental 
weariness  after  the  horrors  of  that  night 
were  excessive,  and  my  joy  at  getting 
safely  back  into  my  snug  apartments  may 
be  imagined.  I hastened  to  remove  my 
obnoxious  splendors  and  creep  into  bed; 
then  I rang  for  my  coffee. 
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‘h?£  anybody  calls  to-day,  William,  say  “t>Id  tie  ask  what  my  costume  was  ?” 

that  I am  hMKtter,  hut.  still  confiiied  to  my  "Yes,  sir;  and  1 told  him  you  was  a 

bed."  hangel.'’ 

“Yjwr*jr;  very  Well,  a? r.  A.  gentle-  ••  • 

man  -*l »*1  call  »u  hour  ago,  and  left  tins  There  was  a steamer  sailing  for  St. 
card,  dr  ” Louis  that  day,  and  1 was  a pawnger; 

Picture  mV  TOMsterflation  when  he  but-  before  the  plank  was  'palled  in,  copies 
handed  me  the  card  of  Mr.  Simpson,  uu  of  the  various  evening  juuvspupt-rs  came 
the  baric  of  which  l 'read,  hi  what  deemed.  on  hoard,  and.  ! found  in  each  a .highly 
tome  letters  of  tire:  colorc-u  aecouui  of  the  pursuit  and  cap- 

ture of  it  gilded "Lucifer,  his  appearance  in 
’•  Your  nwt.o  can.-.e  .'i;dy  ibis  nwrrjtog.  court,  etc  , which  ipust  certainly  burn 
and!  hastened  tovtuiuiye  after  you.  1 put  aw  end  fo  any  doubts  the  Simpspint 
am  glad  yctiir  rhfeutrtatisiti d#kri  mueft  btd-  fnay;4 vi’vte  htid  as  to  my.  taxnutter  of  pass- 
ter  thitV you  were  able  to  go  iovi  bed}  Ittkt  IttfC  the  p/JerWhs  night.  A-  -whole  year 
night;  but  were  von  not  .imprndetu  io  ha*  elapsed  i»tttce  then,  -and  I Jityve  never 
stay  So  very  late  l liWtrri  bw^  yyhrd  fWjmtheTil  Tiftl.il  y^sler- 

•■FriiUij  mo- v*iV» >j . f.:p>. ” day,  wheti  a heavy  ettvtlopr-  wiiii  a great 

Hax  crest  brought  mu  the  wedding  cauls 


THF  QPXRA  T|OF?£. 


i l>u  flic  .other  side  these  Utter,  will*  then*  broad  high  walls. 
tpf>  thf  rendered  aft  extension  of  the  to  wit  ltn~. 

tnelr  half  a.  ce«-  '•  possible.  COtts*\pjemlv.  as  the  immigra- 
1 forest  or fch>ny  tirrti  tnbm  ,tW  AuStluau  prort ti«  to  tl)^ 
Vsii>  .fciyo  decades <tyeiropfdU  was-  and 

;M>arc>lV  tempin'’ : i&  tvmmieieml  lif^  d^velopiii^.  tW  pre- 
it  slit  t tlm.  &£  me  s^nl  ErrifWmir  F rati  z J <M*ef  * X v del# rivt i nt-d- 
one  own  • lo  haye  them  pulled  down.  Bgfurthejr 
bus  Atrl^oU  allowxi  that  the  vridr^  open 
-kY#  years;  and  (oymiid  \h&  ring,  dmt  '.which 
\<*&  the  skIhuOv  ulterior  <>t  i!u*  town  fr<m>  the  suburbs^ 
*y\U?  im.  less . should.,  ftceordittfr  t<»  a oert&iu  fix^iV  plshv 
nd»?s  of  elviUm-* ' • bn  used  i\.»*  pm'dic  *ml  boikbr-r- 

Thus ' aK>sb‘  in'  “^n  incredibly  s£uVri  tkue 
prrvmf  cm-  »)u>  Rings?  rasse.  which  now  oncli^'S  ifft 
circle  of  the  old  town  in  4:i?iUi'^*: 
»$/  dh*: belt  of  iiumument^U  buildiiags*,  and 
• Thisal*  which*  by  a sevie^  of  beaiiUfui: 

t^sb  fntly.  arranged  g&rd*xiS  and 
groprid^  ami  pajpUiv?  t^ideiic^  Unites  it 
vmi  rbesj.iu \ i ^.ve-  with  the  sutnirUs  into  one  grand  whole, 
id  by.  a riixmtper  By  this  transfO^naliori  the  ancient 
YU\*  su\nr  bndgus  eiia racier  of.  Vioiina  luis  almast  diftAp 
*. r * d winch.  t >-  pv*v7vd.  and  oHtv  0 feW  isolated  spots  re 
!*.  n.riurd  iht.-*  fa  mind  one  still  Of  its  rV-umr^We  histoni- 
ue>o  public,  But  cut  |Kisf.  T i • e nicinra' which  the  capital 
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TflK  ELIZABETH  BRIDOK  ASD  KARNTHNKRSTRaSSE. 


The  space  beneath  it  contains  the  me-  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
cuanical  arrangements  for  submersion,  meats  of  the  city. 

There  is  a steam-engine  here  which  dvir-  Opposite  the  Opera  stands  a gigantic 
iug  the  evening  performance  presses  the  group  of  buildings,  the  Heinrichshof,  an 
water  into  the  reservoirs  on  the  roof  and  edifice  with  three  large  courts,  which  fronts 
into  all  the  gallery  passages.  By  these  on  four  streets*  and  the  pillars  of  which 
means*  on  the  one  hand,  the  public  is  al-  are  ornamented  with  beautiful  frescoes 
ways  offered  a refreshing  draught,  and,  on  a gold  ground,  the  work  of  Bahl,  the 
on  the  other,  sufficient  precautions  can  be  painter.  This  house  is  let  in  flats  to  pri- 
taken  in  case;  of  fire.  Besides  this — since  vate  families, 

the  burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre  has  East  of  the  Opera-house  and  of  the 
made  such  care  necessary - the  iron  cur-  Heinrichshof  is  the  Karnthnerring;  and 
tain  which  separates  the  stage  from  the  between  this  and  the  Opernririg  runs  the 
audience  is  let  down  twice  every  evening;  Karnth oerstraase.  one  of  the  busiest  com 
and  at  every  exit,  as  well  as  in  the  cor-  inercial  streets.  This  street  connects  the 
ridors,  there  are  oil  lamps  and  candles  centre  of  the  town,  the  Stephanplata, 
in  case  of  danger.  A second  steam  en-  with  the  Wieden  suburb,  which  lies  ou 
gine,  which  is  placed  in  the  cellars,  pro-  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  river  Wien. 
vid.es  in  summer  for  the  ventilation  and  The  Wieden.  is  reached  by  the  Elisabeth- 
iu  winter  for  the  wanning  by  means  of  briicke,  a bridge  adorned  with  marble 
heated  air.  statues  of  Austrian  dukes,  generals,  citi- 

The  wliole  building  cost  six  million  zens,  and  artists, 
florins,  and  also  the  lives  of  the  two  ar-  TheKarnMmerstrassepo.sse.ssesnoproin- 
cliitects  who  designed  it  and  who  brought  merit  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
the  work  almost  to  its  perfection.  One  Grand  H6tolaiul  the  Hotel  Imperial,  which 
of  them  shot  himself,  through  grief  at  a was  once  a palace  of  the  puke  of  W ur- 
sinktng  of  the  foundation,  and  the  other  tern  berg.  Nevertheless,  the  side  next  to 
died,  soon  after,  from  mortification  at  the  the  Opera  is  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of 
unjust  criticisms  of  the  Viennese  papers,  the  whole  Ring  Here  in  the  afternoon 
Nevertheless  the  Opera-house  is  now  hours  of  spring  and  autumn  is  the  favor- 
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ii&  tof  Ufa  awl,  in  from  ^it  club  ih*  bi^h  tjobility  assooi- 

the  ev'eii»vg,  oMhe  dendroonde,  Elegant  ale  only  with  their  equals.  arid  as  a rule 
shops  draw.t&i?  Attention  of fcb e 'p^si^r’b^  fttifend  only  tW  batf$  and  soirees  of  lk& 
and  especially  Uio tast,e!ivIiT  arrxiugeiibou*  •archdukes  ami  aoibiissadors.  Wiillsf  disr 
quete  and  which  thi|f.uisTietl  forerghers  in  Parfo  London, 

here  die  play  their  beau  ty.  Proti  y girts,  and  ^re  i^dst  pcdi  f^l  r r&- 

too^ntay  he  seew  tyfc/wirk  in  the  great  opened  ui  circJfeA,  (lie  Vfeiihese 

AwiMxm  ;wwJ^g-i«acbiUo  depots;  uohUHUfin  assume  m reserved  air  toward 

rial  Hotel, As  the  legation  of  the  C fount  .vow  Id  us-  return  to  the •.Ring^tr>iS.se. 
Stufn^  4i?fciu^i:  xti  • past : years:  offered  to  the  In  the  centre  is  a broad,  we}]  paved  car- 
Amerteatts  who  in  eveyy  seasori  lived  ill  mge  driYexouotie  Aide  h)\  ayenue  tor 
Vienna  *y  pinto  of  assembly  for  pleasant  a kind 

':  of  ^ Tfritkiu  Bow''  for  equestrians  Be- 

At  the  end  of  the  Karutbnerring,  xuhI  tweon  ihtee  avemie*  and  tlu>.  foui.-pulhs 
toward  the  river  Wieti^  is  2$  wid^  sqUare,  cup#  afurtlus#  less  w£li  pared  carriage 
the  contr0  of  which  is  adorned  hy  ihti  drive  TI»o  paveutente  of  Vienna  mv 
bron^  ^tatue  of  Field-Marshal  tei 

Carl  Schivarzenherg*,  who  is*  the  WtW  o f square*  of  granite,  every  piece  Of  which 
Leipzig, lie*  fldbfe,  ;y  1813,  took  .-such  a trio-  cost  the  corporation  choo;;/  half' a florin, 
riotis  part  in  id jio  A* i t oury* oxter  Kapnleiiiii;il(i}l:Vyir,lAt-  r he  end  of  the  du t*f?i ;lxi^:-.: tlj€< 

Behind  -the  n>on ivtneht  a bridge  lead*  over  ri'ghiy  lies  the  StM t pa rk,  wh teh 
the:  viverc  and  on  the  other  side  is  discern  tho  whole  of  one  side  of  the  'adjoining, 
ed::-^^; Stumer  Paluee,  Pa  Hiring,  ami  opposite  are  tihy  iHlffdnjig 
with  its  beantiftfl  girder*  territces,  and  a and  elegant  ganleh  -of,  thtf  ' 

fountain  whose .•  waters  rise  full  thirty  Society.  This  with : its  inmwee-**  e^M^er- 
mefcre*.  high-  vatorh>f  is  wseil  for  halls,  and  also  for 

The  Seh wa rse  1 \ ter^rp lap/,  divides  the  all  kinds  of  eAivrbi two  A Of  those  node 
Kara  th- ri  cm  rig1  from  ih«f  KolowratHngv  have  proved -such-  > great  success  uk  the 
In  the  latter  m the  ' Adetec^>idiy  ;ih0-  pwple' 

club  of  the  Vleiiiif^  ittihv  city  attach  ihpeh  'mi^rUiice  to 

pany  winch  •i^'sd  exoTvn  good  cum'rt?  as  to  the  origin  it] tty  of  thel  r 

si v iv  that  It  13  a iir^poshihip  for  au  j dunce  jnusic  fn  fe#  fovrn^  (U’e  the  eafea 
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ennese  is,  in  the  H&ihikui  .sense  of  the’,-  yefcWfc  As  a rule*  ten,  twenty,  e7€u  fifty 
word,  no  true  epicure.  • His  meals  eomast  families  dwell  together  in  one  of  tliese 
of  fewer  dishes,  am!  ti.ru  pedmpH  les*.  s bii > > - gi-csd  barrack -like  houses,  and  this  pre- 
tily  prepared,  than : those  of  :ih«  Parisian,  eludes  the  •possibility  of  true  home-like 
but  he  eats  decidedly  Oiore,  especialiy  nx«n fort. 

of  his  motional  dishes,  Khmer  Srhuittri  , Opposite  the  Hortietjlturftl  Society’s 
(baked;  yfeal  eitiiftlkjf  Ail'll  ( hulliihijg,  in  the  Btadtpark,  is  the  Our 

(baked  ehickeusi,  of  which  ho  hiiiji  oiut- ' salrih,  a *hr«tyy*  onectinn  pf  Italian  Kemysi 
sume  incredibly  largo  «] urui I i ties.  :$helr  SkWce:  its ..'it#' centre  is  a spacious  saloon, 
love  ot  out  door  life,  uud  the  many  at-  m which  tin-  winter  military  concerts  ore> 
tractions  of  th>  cams  restaurants,  then-  held,  and  where  the  tjiiisic-lo%-ing  public 
trefiv  und  other  places  r>f  hanuRc-Tiient,  are  assemld*  in  liear ihb  strains  of  tfi^ir  fs.- 
the  mean.?  of  lessoimig  their  lave  of  that  voriuv  Straus?;  orchestra.  Of  the  two  m- 
doniestib  comfort  which  U'C  English  and  loons  which  are  Contiguous  to  this,  one 
Americans  .so'  highly  'jMfijtp.  One  finds,  serves  as  M.p<30te  .hall,  and  thb  other  for 
indeed,  artistic-  furniture  in  their  homes,  the  serving*  of  the  mineral  waters,  for 
hhji  if  can  lay  iio  claini  to  comfort.  Only  which  Austria  in  famous, 
the  few  allow  themselves  luxury  in  their  The  Stadtpark  is  rightly  looked  upon 
houses,  itud  that  only  within  the  last  few  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city.  The 
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rather  out  <>f  place  to  find  the  bust  of  Dr:  gular  entrust'  to  the  heavykiGkSng  bar- 
Jeibvka.  a wuirthy  but  rather  common-  rucks.  Its  exterior  i>  bra nlifu llv  adorn ed 
place  ex- May  or 'if  the  town.  by  sgraffiti-  fr-scoes  aitd  majolica  -'medal - 

The  '^twUpftPjv '\s; ^ ;irr  liops  of  eejiebt^t^  artw^antl  rbasterf?.  aud 

tiu-  early  rnmomig  boors,  especially  by  the  nflctthr  ihrougtmui  i>  richly  mui  t&ste- 
sircjt  as  need  the  Yiihteirti  WaVh?,  and  by  tody  flecorateil  The  pferuinnetu  oxh.ibi- 
tlie  idriidmi.  who  niay  hi!  ixmiping  tfoti  bf  ubjeots-  id  art  and  Jtidimry  torms 
about  in  the  grpiiuils  rWsarred  for  tVieir  Vutfe  of  the  sightii  Of  the  town,  and  alto 
especial  tleleeiii;,M>tL  tlii?  jiart  bJMttoito'j  a.  very  beneficial  iaClMCJuto  to-pc 

of  the  public  do  Opt  c&tn«ji;|uutal  fine  sifter  Auslrian  art : iudbidriofhiyvi;.  ‘ 
noon',  when  they  t drink  their  vmlVeo.  and  Thu  barracks  -opposin.  f which  building 
then  wend  their  way  tr*  the  seats  in  thh  fh&horpbraftpn  Tins  rej«i&b()d]y ftttdhjhynhpd 
avenues,  there  to  ipm.  the  passers- by  in,  to  do  away  with)  were  eoustructoda  tow 
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grounds,  designed  by  the  artist  Selleny,  such  a manner  that  som®  parts  of  these 
are  tastefully  laid  out in  .English  »tyk.  grounds  have  hern  styled  ImUiralleen 
and  the  tv  hole  effect  is  pleasing  and  ginu'c-  (uvea  net.  of  scsuidalh 
ful.  Under  the  terrace  of  the  Gui-saivm  Qji  the  side  of  the  Parkring,  rendered 
Tie  briUiant  Oosver  beds  and  bright  greftn  so  cliartiilng  by  lfs  beautiful  libu^esbtoay 
gikvss-plptsi  neur  by,  ihe-  pre.tt.y  i^k^divier.': ' sdfei  :Vp;  #ebp  the  palace  of  the  Archduke 
which  the  syratf  and  many  a rare  bright  Wiliiam.  (ieitoral  Inspector  of  the  Artil- 
hird  glide  gracefully.  Here  too  me  shady  irry,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  German 
walks  and  groups  of  trees  and  care  exotic  Order. 

plants.  Art,  too,  has  here  a borne,  for  near  . In  the  Stubeu  ring  the  private  building* 
the  shades  Of  the  leafy  trees  where,  the  cease  entmdy  -.  run.!  now  to  our  left,  tour- 
sorigstyto  of  the  grove  pour  forth  their  ard  tha  iuUvrior  of  th<gtovm,  sfAods  the  . % 
delicious  notes  stands  the  marble  momi-  fortress-  like  edifice  the  .Franz  Josef  Bar 
mi  nt  of  Bchuberf.  the  ballad,  composer,  racks,  ivit;U  its  great  drill-yard  adjoining 
pud  by  the  tviiru  smooth  lake  the  nymph  tire  street.  On  the  other  side  lies  tin- 
of  the  Danube  looks  thoughtfully  dow ti.  Austrian  Muse mn  of  Art  and  Industry, 

In  this  poetical  •neighborhood  it  seems  an  elegant  building,  which  forms  a sin- 
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rujs  nkw  u^iy^fisiTv, 

years,  after  the,  revolution  of  .18.48  a#  k borhood,  ;«s.  well  aa  for  soldiers  and  im- 
part of  those  wJbdfce  nnjrous  nnrseryvmiuds.  ^^arlimaig  tbeir 

object  is  to  protect,  the  ulterior  of  the  city*  iHtk*  ehar&^S  to  breutlie  tlie  fresli  an  torts 
The  court-jrard  ta.vv-  By  the  handsome  J>6p  Bridge 

erst  which  com^pOnd  with  flio  otlier  de-  ip#  leave  the  Danube,  puss  the  Rudolph 
fences  of  the  towiS  V1  The  drillitj^  ' rntclt s . &ud  leaying  H int 
recruits  in  spring  and  autumn  ■;  :^nce  more  into  the  real  Hi ng^t ru^sc.  Item 

tracU  a numbcrof  billed  the  Schotleoring  To  flto  part  the 

The  end  of'  the  St  u touring*  bo^er*.  on  Bttofc*Esehimgtf-.  giyto  quite  & peculiar 
the  ThumW  Capah  which  is  tore  crwed,  midlife*  ;^hiW$to  stretch  from 

by  a UrtftVidiainTind^tto  A«pemhetoke  , ihv  Ofwroring  to  the  P^rhrih#  is  devoted 
Hem  f he  hn^  bright  duys;  of  spring  almost  e>5vlusfv^]y  to  pk^iku rulers  and 
ainl  autWHm ;.to  display^  a of -£}#-;  lounger^  the  Sehottvnruig  at  ilia  very 

gnat  equipages  driviogtovvtmS  tliB'Ph*.tetV  Jirst  glance  give* one  ihe  uupre^iou  of 
the  Boi*  dv  Boulogne  of  Vienna,  where  being#  business  quarter,.  Although- many 
the  h<aj<^*  races  ^u-e  held.  The  interest  in  .splendid  edifices  may  here  )>e  sem(  Ute 
these  vat*:*  has  of  late  years  penetrated  people  -who'  enliven  the  street  do  not  ap- 
every  chins  of  society  pear  to  take  a lay  notice  nf  their  elegant 

Pranz  Jnsef  Quay,  : and-  hafe>  thoughf  feiit  (or 

wl U va tot t he  D&u u he  Canal , uml  one  1 hi ug—TuiKUH>ss.  Paying  tlu  Vr  hom- 

• where  sevenil  ” bridges  are  seen  ; one  m age  to  the  miixiin  ^ Time  is  money, T they 

process  oChhUdmg  is  to  he  named  after  may  be  ^ hurrying  to  and  t rom  tto 
the  Crown  - Princes?'  Stephanie.  Tins  stately  exchange,  within  wiu^  yrflfU 
cayrat  diif&bar^>$  • itself  ip  to  the  Danube,  tmUioto  are  wpn  and  as  quickly  last, 
aud  caa  be  navigated  only  l>y  tiny  steam-  The  great  ctmh  of  IN??,  which  rotun^d 
toklc  thousands  .bo  "beggsiry^  did,  not  occur,  beVe,  •' 

The  Fran*  Josef  Quay  and  its  sitr-  but  in  an  improvised  .building  which,  ha? 
tovndinys  are  the  chief  .centred  of  c^m-  since  been  pulled  down.  Since  that  rime 
ra^rco,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  inhabit*',  the  rage  for  speculation  wkwb  had  1 

• erl%y  . ' * A lottgthe,  pan  - ••  all  classes,  of  society-'  hm.  eohskto^bly 

ruhtt  tto  :|t  planted  with  tree.se  and  abated  ; but  ttore  i^ar  siill  T>o 

>th»\  pieasu^lgi^iuiilw.  .provide  a favorite  many  private  imhyidui^s,  both  tu#n  and 
proa^  the  heigh*  womehl  who  speeulahv  on  etom^ 
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thereby  to  make  their  fortunes.  Here  and  endowed  by  the  Emperor,  and  by 
under  the  imposing  entrant**  one  may  .sea  .•  ,l»m  dedicated  to  charitable  purposes, 
them  met  together,  amongst  a rouiy-hide  The  dwellings  in  this  hatidspiijjei  ohurcli- 
of  bankersand  agents, awaltiugiit edifice  are  jet  td  private  families,  and 
expectancy  th«  fluctuations  of  the  next  the  revenue  from  the  rents  is  devoted  to 
hwui'i.  Bat  the  business  proper  is  ira«s:  the  humane  purpoaea  far  Vrhteh  it  was 
acted  id  the  great  s:doon  in-ar  ttte  vrst.i-  built  The  surviving:  relatives  of  those 
bale,  wlnc.lt  is  dislioguislied  for  the  ele-  aiio  jionsheii  af.  the  burning  of  tlie  Ring 
gauce  and  splcjidor  of  its  decorations,  Theatre  have,  through  the  contributions 
The  aftornobii  and  evening  exchange  fog  their  assistance  which  jjoured  In  from 
is  held  in  and  in  front  of  » cafe  which  iv!J  parts  of  the  civilized  world,-  fend  more 


rm  tew»n*tfi  fratmuetb 


lies  opposite;  hen*  ami  in  the  terils  of  the  especially  from  -the  Hplled  Suvtes,  been 
excliauge  runny  lively-  scenes  take  place,  richly  provided  for. 

to  v.'b:<c!i  corUkio  stale  jokes  of  tite  regular  ,.T*>  .continue  our  wumloriogs.  we.  now 
friv|tifi(tfiu  idten  «onlr»lmte.  One  prae-  ioolne  to  the  Vofivkiirho—u  church  sit-. 
^icWyvjidMv't*.  the  *>d  i called Tijipen,  the  lrdted  iiya  gre;d: -open  space  Icadiug  imf 
.’knocking  s*fF  »nd  (-rushing  of  the  chini-  of  the  Ringshraj^b,  ft.  stamln  in  ar  el- 
rwy-pot  hat  of  imp*}  wtjjbfc,:  evated  positum  on  » teri-accd  foundst- 

which  often  gives  rise  to  art  •unpleasant  lion  whifdi  groat ly • emhitnees  the  .-irchi- 
scene  fertutral  effect  of  tin-  buiidmg.  It  is 

Close  to  the  late  Motel  Austria  is  the  the  writ  of  the  architect  Heinrich  von 
spot  where  the  Ring  Theatre  stood.  It  Ferstel,  erf-eted  in  the  fonu  of  a cross,  ut 
lay  on  the  same  side,  aa  the  provisional  the  noblest.  Gothic  *t.yj&.  The  fropt  j« 
exchange,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  'formed  OF  two  slender  spires  uud  a splen- 
steps.diy  idn  the  sptuv  ou  which 'tuiye  taken  dkl  fb^iarik  ami  portals, Wh teb  are,  deco 
place  wtriiiu  teu  ytxtiw  the  isvo  inost  un-  rated  to  such  a degree  W{th  sr-Yilpiures 
fortunate  r: vents  «d  ! hr  town.  Every  and  ovonrm-tte'*  that  the  whole  produces 
trace  of  both  thevn  boUdiags  h.<te  ispV  dite  the  e+ftiet  of  st  one  tartewru’jte  ;ytey  • 
appeared.  In  the  place  of  fit ete.veh align  The  unsuccessful  attempt  nit  the  life  of 

stands  a stately  private  'house.  s:td  in  the  'Emperor  'Fran/.  Josef  gave  rise  to 
that  of,  the  Ri ng  Thca  t re  an  edi  fSEe  bu  if ft  ihp  building  ctf  this  yofivtt  mdMUment, 
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which  was  initiated  fey  the.  Archduke  Per-.  broad  flights  <>f  steps.  The  butkhcrg 
dhtafjd  :S4*.  the  late  Emperor  of  MexrjfoO.  erected  in  Italian  Etehaissauce  stylev  and 
The  square  in  which  the  church  lies  is  eon  tarn  s,  besides  the  lecture  hulls,  a ntmi- 
also  named  after  him-MaximUianplatz^  her  «.;«f  other  halls  fov  exuuii nations,  and 
In  the  street  whi&li  lead*: past  iheehprch  spacfQus  rooms  f*>fVnih^hhisrfc«d  edllec- 
— -the  Unirersitawstfasse — vests  set  up  the  tjous.  In  the  side  wing-  is  the  library, 
lirst  pithiic  electlicdf^ftt  iw  Vhiflna.  The  w h ieb 

^plepdid  cafe,  efhieb  itW-befe  tobe  found  with  a with  -itnJ  sca^.  Kod 

are  lit  dp  ippide  by  .glovi-da  trips.  Whilst  lit  up*  bv  eleetrjc-liglit.  This  UnUmvhy 
the  hutside  is  attended  by  students  of  ■all  the  :»df$on- 

the  streets,  •,  ••  •'. ;/  ftlitms  of  .t|»;’eTO.pi!^^'yF^^a  hy- many 

TlieiBVadzwiarip^  kdlpws:  close  ou  the  frbwi  foreign  ccfUJitrtpai  Amop^itilie  tat- 
SeJiotteiJHng:  He  tv  stands  tire  nc.w  Uni-  ter  an*  always  to  5o  found  u considerable, 
versiiy.  The  chief  facade  form* '•«  the  number  of  medical  students  front  the 

centre  a line  .portico,  ornamented  with  United  States,  attracted  by  the  vreU- 
etatues,  and  reached  by  means  of  two  gi-ouiuled  fame  of  the.  medical  faculty. 
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w Web  reck oo ra  Jiby - of  the  fumade-  In  the  middle  is  ;»;  high; 
#ie}aifs*  suc^^n^  <*f  th^:-  UigUest  ranfc  . tower  with  a . clock.;  awl,  oh-  its 
tipt'id^tunitbs.  ac«*/lR*j*.  also  tautidi  for  the  pinnacle  .slarnls  th^  ^ « called  fEtHtt 
$Lxidy  of  jwrisprnd^ii;^  -iin& philosi>j>l)y Miinu  riron  numb  a ]iai!#rdiet*  with  a 
•\vhdHt*  Ui#- ilrie3.ts^^oI^e^i  m.  thejiuier • •weathercock  in  bm  ihuuk 
•provides  for 'tiie-studeniij  of  Cat$k  tower  is  a Urge  m;epLnm  room,  reached 

olio  Uieodogy.  The  suburb  Ji«*dstadt»  through  the  vestibule  by  th&  fepteiulkl 
situated  xf**l  ?£r  fro#*  tb$  Oxov^r^ty,  wbifeb  lead#  to  the  banqueti  n g 

als\:UV>h*-‘rii  ibo  Larin  ijuu.rinv  v{  Vienna,,  hftjls. 

HemU'lm  .fiudents  ihnl  cheap  and  quh4  The  prevailing  style  is  the  Gothic*,  the 
thWgjl hr  trbi&h  e^tfirior  is  adorned  by  swrulptui^  the 
ru  the  noon  am]  $ firing 'horns  yme  may  roost  striking  of  which  is  a bass-rotfei”/ 
hear  -coiivoi^utlbus  iu  almost  veny  U».n-  over  the  principal  ontrauc^  6f  the  pnse 
guage  of  the  gjobe.  sent  monarch.  The  figu rev  in  sandstone 

Leaving  ihe  Uuiv^rsily,  ave  now  come  along  tin?  cornice  of  the  first  story  re  pro- 
to erne  of  the  most  beaurii'ui  parts  of  AT  sent  bran  cites  of  industry  or',  characters- 
enna;  Herts  on  ctnyi  &id£  of  the  Ring-  oiu  of  iha  earlier  wHlitayy  hist^^.ibf  the 
straase,  stands  tlie  ntwv  eauvt  theatre,  and  city.  The  architect  who  con»u*ucted  this 
on  the  other  a park,  whose  limits  are  work  is  Hehimdi  Schmidt,  the  hoi  Weir  of 
fixed  by  the  itujibshig  front  of  Uhvllalh-  tbyf^thedruk  an  authority -o Flint)  higbyst 
haus  (T(tw'o*bal  1 i ; the  whole  inis  .of ton.  .rank  in  the  .Gofhu:  style.  Tin  ooruer- 
been  described  -by  traveller  its  one  of  the  vu-oiie  of  tin  budding  was  la  hi  hi  187?,,  m 
mast  magaificetit  picrimvs  \vUit;h  the  Enfpei*fir  ftnd  lbe  dtjf' 

city  of  Europe  Van  boast.  Whilst  thy  Town-  htbiy , n>  celebrate  forfltp  ^ecorid  tirneilm. 
hall  ami  ihr  llxeauv  face  the  park,  Hm  oviin  nary  coin  met  novat  iota  of  the  ddiv 
q uadmiigle  yloses-io  the  right  this  ^mnctvof  Vicrnut  from  the 
side  f?om  of  the  University,  to  the  left  that  Opposite  the  ToWr,  hall  lies  the  new 
of  the  House  .of  Pari  iarnetH  illobmsvath  >.  ilofbnrg  .Theatre,  Up  to  the  precept 
First  o?  tH  Jet  ns  tarry  a little  before  time  •dramatic  j^formances  have  taken 
the  Ilathluvus.  in  which  is  the  dwelling  place  in  the  iiale  theatre  within  the  p.>U 
of  ’the  Mayor,  a ml  wimre  the  bureaux-  of  hcc.  The  'new  one  is  a spleiidhl  sb>im 
tiie  whole  ’municipal  admmi-.trntitm  gre  . bbtidiug.,  ovv^.f;  by  Baron  • Hasehaoer 
to  ho  found.  The  Ituildings,  ereeb  d in  from  the  i Ai\n§  ft#  ihe  famous  deceused 
the  Iudiah  nlyle  of  the  fopricenth  ecu-  architect  Obttf ried  genijicr. 

U!i%  forin  u reeriuurular  block  of  15i  Tlu*  exterior  giye^  pheising  impite^- 
Bietres  long  and  124  brOiid.  Tiie  centre  si  on— Of  dazzling  white  through- 

of  the  great  from  of  the  building  stands  out,  and  v>riumwited  by  AvindoW  pit- 
out  with  its  a relied  terraces  from  the  rest  Jars  of  veined  marbb.  The  sculp' 


mw  VIENNA, 
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tors*  of  Vienna  ogjfcft  taken  Uiftir  share  in  Gveccpyond  hm  even  built  the  University 
the  statuary  embellishments.  The  mag-  in  Athens  itself. 

miicfinfc  sculpture  above  the  principal  eo-\,  T The  pediment  of  the  portico  it  to  be 
ttanco  is  the  work  of  Rudolf  W ere,  In  adorned  by  a beautiful  groiutjp  of  statues 
the  new  half-windows  j lying  below  stand  by  the  sculptor  Hellmer,  whicU  has  foy 


parze#-,  and  Uebbel,  In  the  corners  of  • ;V'  i^f***^. » £l-i  1;  J KiT*  ‘Vk  1 1'  V * 

theafe.  windows  are  placed  the  chief  char-  an  imposing  ball  . supported by  Gorintbian 
actors  but  of  the  dramas' of  these  poets;  pillars  thirty  To  the  ri^ht 

whilst  the  ?tataes  in  the  niches  represent  the  Fens'  ChainUrr.  nr  House  oMiOrds: 
those  passions  iwnl  teellnfcs  which  find  to  tk$  igft,  flic  Cfi^dtbecpf  Deputies;  bofh 
expression  on  fhestage,.  oftli^sy robftiS  stand  out  from  the  exterior; 

The  architecture  of  the  Parliament  css  independent ■parts of  the building".  The' 
House  is  so  purely  Greek  that  were  if,  mu  coriiei^.  arc  ornamented  by  Promtc  tpuylri- 
»«••  the  neigh'ftorht’tpd  of  the  Tbivn-hsill,  gas ; and  tepthe  ro»t.  Lty  bBSS-reJipfsibiF)^- 

| ^ jj||  ’ * *~r  * f *■  '»•'••'*  * *.  '■  • ’’  w/S !<•£ J*. WiltkStGil ^ .. . . * . 1 ViiiSC 

.. 

aUti<*at‘OXi 


rm£v$  self 
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13 UiiiMrSj  . 
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ingly  comfortable.  The  hoisting  of  the 
black  and  yellow  banner  on  the  flag  pole 
announces  that  Parliament  is  open. 

Opposite  the  Courts  of  Justice — an  edi- 
fice executed  in  German  Renaissance  by 
Wilemans — lies  the  Yolksgarten.  These 
beautiful  grounds  are  the  property  of 
the  court,  but  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  in  spring  and  summer  provide  one 
of  the  most  elegant  places  of  amusement 
of  the  town.  Concerts  by  military 
bands  are  given  every  evening  in  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  music  hall;  and 
twice  each  week  Edward  Strauss,  the 
“Schone  Edi,”  as  he  is  called,  with  his 
world-famed  orchestra,  is  wont  to  delight 
this  music-loving  people.  The  Volksgar- 
ten  forms  a triangle  between  the  Fran- 
zensring  and  the  Burgring.  The  latter, 
with  which  we  will  conclude  our  tour, 
leads  through  grounds  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  imperial  court.  To  the  right 
lies  the  large  external  Burgplatz,  bound- 
ed toward  the  Ringstrasse  by  a gilded  iron 
railing,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  en- 
trances for  foot-passengers,  whilst  in  the 
middle  of  the  mighty  court  gate,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Propyl aea  of  Athens,  is  opened 
a passage  for  carriages.  The  great  open 
space  to  the  right  is  filled  up  by  the  two 
court  museums,  the  one  the  Museum  of 
Historical  Art  and  the  other  that  of  Natu- 
ral History.  Both  are  crowned  by  high 
cupolas  and  adorned  by  statues  from  the 
hands  of  the  chief  sculptors  of  Vienna. 
The  fresco  paintings  of  the  interior  were 


intrusted  to  the  artists  Makart  and  Can- 
on, both  of  whom  died  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  under  their  direction. 
In  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  between 
the  two  buildings,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  This  mag- 
nificent work  was  designed  by  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  Caspar  Zumbusch,  and 
Alois  Loeher  assisted  in  its  production. 
The  figure  of  the  great  Empress  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  statues  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished generals,  and  by  those  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  her  day. 
The  monument  is  placed  exactly  opposite 
the  palace  gate. 

Through  this  gate  one  sees  the  Burg- 
platz, with  the  Volksgarten  on  the  left 
and  the  imperial  private  gardens  on  the 
right.  A section  of  infantry  keeps  guard 
before  both  the  inner  and  outer  palace 
gates,  and  presents  arms  at  the  approach 
of  any  member  of  the  imperial  house. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  many  splen- 
did buildings  above  described,  the  Empe- 
ror has  begun  the  erection  of  a new  im- 
perial palace,  the  two  wings  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  garden,  will  stretch  out 
as  far  as  the  Ringstrasse. 

We  find  ourselves  again  at  the  Opern- 
ring,  from  which  we  set  out.  But  be- 
fore we  arrive  at  the  Opera  we  halt  before 
an  open  space  with  tastefully  laid-out 
grounds,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
statue  of  Schiller,  while  in  the  background 
stands  the  Academy  of  Art,  with  its  school 
for  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  CELESTIAL  SPECIES. 

BY  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  F.R.S.,  COR.  IN8.  FRANCE. 


THE  STONES  THAT  FALL  FROM  HEAVEN. 


SINCE  the  very  commencement  of  hu- 
man history,  from  time  to  time  falls 
of  bodies  on  to  the  earth  from  eternal 
space  have  been  chronicled.  The  ancients 
naturally  worshipped  them.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  Cybele  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  “ great”  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians were  both,  not  statues  made  by  man, 
but  stones  that  had  been  seen  to  fall  from 
heaven. 

We  do  not  worship  these  stones  now; 
but  they  are  still  held  precious,  and  as 
they  are  not  exactly  like  anything  of  the 
earth  earthy,  they  have  a special  name. 
These  bodias,  when  they  fall  under  such 
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conditions  that  they  can  be  picked  up  and 
examined,  are  called  meteorites. 

We  can  best  study  the  differences  in 
their  structure  by  preparing  a polished 
section.  In  some  cases  this  has  a distinct- 
ly metallic  look ; if  we  examine  it,  we  find 
that  a very  exquisite  crystalline  system 
has  been  revealed  by  a particular  process. 
We  find,  in  fact,  a metallic  fragment  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  iron,  but  with 
a certain  amount  of  nickel  alloyed  with  it. 

In  other  specimens  the  characteristic  is 
that  the  metal,  instead  of  being  continu- 
ous as  in  those  just  referred  to,  appears  to 
have  existed  once  as  a paste,  and  to  have 
included  fragments  of  stony  matter,  so 
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i. — Experiments  npon  the  glow  of  meteoric  Uufit  in  a fditss  lube  when  a feeble  electric  current  is 
made  lo  pass  and  the  tube  is  heated.  The  image  of  the  end  in  tube  is  thrown  by  means  of 
the  lens  on  the  slit  plate  of  a spectroscope. 


that  in  the  section,  instead  of  getting:  the 
pure  metallic  lustre  all  along,  we  only 
get  it  here  and  there.  We  pass  from 
metal  to  metal  plus  stone. 

In  yet  other  specimens  we  find  another 
generic  case  represented,  in  which  the 
stone  is  the  main  point  and  the  metal  the 
exception,  the  metal  appearing  as  exces- 
sively small  granules,  or  ebondrodites,  as 
they  are  called;  so  that  in  the  final  term 
of  the  series  we  come  to  almost  pure  stone, 
with  no  iron  to  speak  of. 

These  meteorites— these  f ragments— 
whether  consisting  of  metal  or  stone, 
have  been  seen  to  fall  with  terrific  com- 
motions of  the  atmosphere : with  brill  font, 
nay,  dazzling  appearances : w ith  noise  like 
thunder.  They  have  buried  themselves 
in  the  ground  by  the  great  velocity  of 
their  fall,  and  they  have  been  observed  to 
be  hot  long  after  reaching  the  earth. 
Supposing  such  bodies  as  these  passing 
invisibly  through  the  cold  vistas  of  space 
toward  the  earth,  and  then  entering  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  what  sort  of  effects 
are  we  to  expect  'i  They  enter,  its  we  shall 


see  presently,  very  rapidly  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  which,  as  it  is  a mixture  of 
gases,  consists  of  molecules  with  a cer- 
tain distance,  a very  small  distance  of 
course,  between  each ; and  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  de- 
pend upon  the  movements  of  these  mole- 
cules, and  the  frequency  and  force  with 
which  they  hit  or  collide  with  each 
other. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  average 
velocity  of  movement  of  the  air  molecules 
we  find  that  the  big  molecule,  the  meteor- 
ite, is  travelling  toward  the  earth  about 
fifty  times  faster.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  a tremendous  crowding  of  air,  so  to 
speak,  in  front  of  the  meteorite,  a vast 
pressure  and  therefore,  a high  temperature 
brought  about  by  its  passage.  There  is  a 
partial  vacuum  behind,  which  subsequent- 
ly has  to  bo  filled  up  by  the  transit  of  the 
molecules  round  the  meteorite  itself  from 
the  front  part  to  the  back. 

We  have  therefore  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing most  violent  action  upon  the  me- 
teorite, both  by  pressure  and  temperature; 
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it  may  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  to,  been  melted  off  fi*  todo#  wmild  he,  so 
which,  it  is  subjected-:  U maybe melted  bv  that  fhiuVly  thc.re  i>  very  little  . visible 
the  heat  product1*!  by  the  circulation  of  eonduef.kvu  eifcoT.  toward  xhz  hitenoi\ 
the  molecules  ru>hiug..^^8t  h.  W e noyr.,  I leave  said  that  the  m&itx  ciiffemi.ee  tx?- 
themfore?.li«ve  violent  ■inautdCftoenen.  aud  tween  the  specif  urns  of  these  bodies  which 
eipl&$ibii*  wi?  lllo  air  xrtol&'  shay*  S bfce.tt  yyilj^e^d  i^  iluu  stmi#  of  them 

cates  luisiunjg  vioh>?.Uly.frOw\  front  to  rear,  ?m*  tt.iamly  h*on,*.<Hnc  uidberu  are -mainly 
we  si uii>  have  ahiiori  the  u oi.se (if  u ilt'uii*  fetter:,  and  that  there?  is  a passage  between 
der-storm  added  to  i he  sudden  hunmosity  these  t wo  i-tujduioivs  repre$*mU«d  by  .fails 
resembling  ! ! tel  1 yu ir  in.  which  we  have  a paste  of  iron  includ- 

In  pbin t of  fact  ii  is  observed  \ hatthere  i ug  stony  fragments:  In  ali  we  may  have 
i * a very.jgh!iii  rltri’erenoe-.^tweini  life  m-  carbon  in  some  birm.  In  the  "‘irons1' 
h-nor  and  r>;0  ri>5r  a p^^rauet<s  of’ these  wo  deal  chiefly  with  laA'cl-irori,  copper. 
tMcteorihvo  ii.  >>  generally  reoog  nixed  that,  and  .manganese.  To  '"stomes"  we  deal 
tlm  is  caused  by  lieai  and  frictioh  to  chiefly  vnih  comhmAtRm*  of  inagbc^UfUj 
which  the  exterior  surface  i^e^p^soci . hut  itvinj  •oxygen,  and  silicon.  One  of.  the 
tJmn  hcffir'19  it*  that  thfr  liffefareiui.  yriost  wind  substances  is  called  otmp4, 

dm  inside  and'  out?u&e  ' & It/rfTtvd  almost  i*ml  wrneUmc*;  the  .olivine,  is  in  a ^hghtly 
to  a film  if  The  ^dpposihon  m tTnrt  the  yliangeil  form.  in  w hich  the  quantity  of 
;t 'em jiemt^Cc ..is  irra^c t §jf L :'^!.tttvfgii.;.ti>'  iron  is  increased,  and  we  g$t  hromite; 
melt  tint  metal  or  stone,  au'd  ttet/.tUfe.-'Siiiy . mithgtmesev  and  oi her  sub- 

face  of  the  meteorite  m we  s m fee  4 stances  are  also  found  w the  atones, 

has  fallen  doe*  not  t?t  ali  case*  reproof  Tim  oiekeidyon  is  an  alloy  or  eonipoaiaj^ 
i ho  siH  uc-e  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  special  to  meteorites.  and  the  irons  are 
whole  of  the  tlight:  hut  Jii/o  / c#- presents  due!! y ■•  empposed  of  it.  The  tracery  lo 
the  last  surface.  The  meteorite  may  l.mg  yz  limit.  I have  referred  observed  on  the 
been  twenty  times  bigger  before  it  cn-  meUfU’kv  surface  heated  with  acids.  was 
terivl  mir  atmosphere.  but  part  may  have  discovered  by  WidmaiisUacitcu.  The  |ig- 


t*io.  % h*)»cr.m liiite  up,)?i  ;U(;  vupi.rs  of  mrt?ontes  nrodneed  by  the  beat  of  the  exv-corii-px*  tiume. 
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ures  aro  caused  by  the  crystallization  of 
the  mass  and  the  existence  of  lamellae 
composed  of  a phosphide  of  iron  and 
nickel,  called  schreibersite,  with  which 
magnesium  is  always  associated,  so  that 
we  get  magnesium  in  meteoric  irons  as 
ivell  as  in  stones . 

Spectroscopic  Experiments  with  Me- 
teorites.— The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  point  out  the  high  probability  that  the 
various  light  sources  in  the  heavens  have 
a meteoric  origin ; that  is,  that  stones  have 
fallen  on  the  earth  from  heaven  because 
the  heavens  are  full  of  stones,  and  prac- 
tically of  nothing  else,  and  that  the  lu- 
minosity of  every  kind  of  heavenly  body 
is  produced  by  meteorites  differently  ag- 
gregated and  differently  circumstanced  in 
the  various  realms  of  space.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  we  should  know 
what  phenomena  are  presented  by  mete- 
orites which  we  can  handle  and  experi- 
ment with  when  they  are  exposed  to  tem- 
peratures either  high  or  low,  such  that 
luminous  effects  are  produced. 

To  this  end  a great  many  investigations 
have  been  made,  and  one  method  of  in- 
vestigation has  been  that  which  can  be 
demonstrated  by  a tube  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  made,  I trust, 
intelligible  with  a modicum  of  text.  In 
spectroscopic  work  what  is  studied  chief- 
ly is  the  quality  of  the  light  emitted  by 
a luminous  vapor,  or  absorbed  by  that  va- 
por when  light  from  a hotter  source  pass- 
es through  it.  Each  vapor  has  its  special 
spectrum  of  lines  or  flutings  or  bands  at 
any  one  temperature.  There  are  bright 
lines  if  the  vapor  is  radiating,  dark  if 
they  are  absorbing,  and  their  position  in 
the  spectrum  may  roughly  be  defined  by 
their  color;  if  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
we  have  the  red,  at  the  other  end  the  vio- 
let, the  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue 
occupy  the  central  portion.  In  the  case 
of  hot  solid  bodies  and  dense  vapors  we 
have  a continual  giving  out  of  color  from 
red  to  violet — a so-called  continuous  spec- 
trum in  which  neither  lines  nor  bands 
nor  flutings  appear. 

Finally  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
a vapor  which  has  its  spectrum  rich  in 
flutings  is  colder  than  one  which  has  its 
spectrum  rich  in  lines.  That,  then,  must 
suffice  for  our  spectroscopic  stock  in  trade ; 
how  the  spectroscope  can  be  utilized  in 
the  study  of  meteoric  dust  comes  next. 

A small  portion  of  any  particular  me- 
teorite, or  still  better,  some  dust  or  filings, 
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is  inserted  in  such  a tube  as  that  illustra- 
ted in  Fig.  1,  which  is  placed  in  front  of 
a spectroscope  so  that  a spectroscopic  rec- 
ord of  the  luminosity  may  be  secured. 
The  tube  is  at  the  same  time  attached  to 
a Sprengel  pump,  so  that  in  this  way  a 
vacuum  can  be  obtained.  Supposing  that 
meteorites  exist  in  free  space,  we  must 
understand  that  they  exist  practically  in 
a vacuum,  so  that  it  is  a fair  thing  to 
begin  the  laboratory  work  by  getting  as 
nearly  a vacuum  as  possible.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  the  effect  of  the  low- 
est temperature,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
central  part  of  the  tube  containing  the 
little  fragments  is  delicately  heated  by  a 
Bunsen  burner,  while  a feeble  electric 
current  is  allowed  to  pass. 

If  any  effect  is  produced  by  this  appli- 
cation of  heat,  it  will  after  some  little 
time  be  evidenced  by  the  commencement 
of  a spectrum  or  by  some  change  in  the 
pre-existing  one.  What  has  been  found 
is  that  there  is  scarecely  any  meteorite 
which  can  be  examined  in  this  way  which 
does  not  give  off  a sufficient  quantity  of 
hydrogen  to  allow  the  hydrogen  spec- 
trum, hen  the  feeble  electric  current  is 
made  to  travel  along  the  tube,  to  be  very 
beautifully  visible. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  meteoric  par- 
ticles is  kept  sufficiently  low,  we  see  ▼^  ac- 
tically  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  al*  je. 
That  is  a demonstration  of  the  very  well 
known  fact  that  with  those  bodies  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  meteorites  hydrogen  is  always 
associated. 

If  under  these  same  conditions  the  tem- 
perature is  increased,  the  spectrum  of  car- 
bon begins  to  be  visible,  indicating  that 
associated  with  the  hydrogen  there  is 
some  compound  or  compounds  of  carbon 
in  the  meteorite  which  require  a higher 
temperature  to  bring  them  out,  but  which 
come  out  when  that  higher  temperature 
is  employed.  The  carbonaceous  structure 
of  some  meteorites  has  already  been  de- 
termined on  other  grounds. 

If  we  carry  the  heating  a little  further 
still,  and  instead  of  leaving  the  particles 
relatively  cold  and  dark  while  the  cur- 
rent is  passing  we  apply  a higher  tem- 
perature outside  the  tube  by  means  of  the 
Bunsen  burner,  then  we  get  the  luminous 
vapors  of  some  constituents  of  the  mete- 
orite added  to  the  spectra  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

What  luminous  vapors  do  we  get  first, 
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and  which  last?  The  experiment  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  may  certainly 
be  carried  on  in  a tube  such  as  that  de- 
scribed until  a pretty  considerable  devel- 
opment of  the  spectrum  is  obtained.  The 
first  substance  which  makes  itself  obvi- 
ously visible  after  the  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, when  particles  of  a stony  meteorite 
are  treated  in  this  way,  is  magnesium,  de- 
rived from  the  olivine,  that  substance 
which  exists  in  the  greatest  quantity  in 
the  stones,  and  associated  with  the  schrei- 
bersite,  which  exists  in  the  irons. 

From  such  a method  of  research  as 
this  we  pass  to  one  in  which,  by  means  of 
the  oxy-coal-gas  flame,  we  can  determine 
the  spectrum  of  any  vapor  given  off,  pro- 
vided any  vapor  is  given  off,  at  a still 
higher  temperature.  (Fig.  2.)  That  work 
has  been  done,  and  the  main  result  is  that 
in  the  case  of  an  44  iron”  the  first  sub- 
stance to  make  its  appearance  is  manga- 
nese. 

Here  a very  important  remark  must  be 
made.  The  substance  which  will  give  us 
the  predominant  spectrum  at  a low  tem- 
perature must  be  that  substance  the  vol- 
atility of  which  at  that  temperature  is 
greatest.  If,  however  complicated  the 
chemical  constitution  of  one  of  these  me- 
teorites may  be,  there  is  one  substance 
which  volatilizes  out  of  it  more  readily 
than  another  at  a low  temperature,  that 
substance  will  be  the  first  to  give  us  its 
characteristic  spectrum  at  that  tempera- 
ture, and  in  fact  we  may  get  the  spectrum 
of  that  substance  alone  although  its  per- 
centage in  the  meteorite  may  be  extremely 
small.  It  is  therefore  an  important  re- 
sult to  find  that  in  such  meteorites  in 
w hich  the  quantity  of  iron  is  very  consid- 
erable it  is  always  the  manganese  that 
makes  itself  visible  first,  because  its  vola- 
tility is  greater  than  that  of  iron.  The 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  when  we  pass 
to  the  temperature  of  the  oxy-coal-gas 
flame  we  get  predominant  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  manganese,  and  afterward  of 
iron,  though  there  may  be  very  little 
manganese  in  the  meteorite,  say  one  per 
cent.,  all  the  rest  being  iron. 

Many  maps  of  observations  made  in 
this  way  have  been  prepared.  We  have 
the  oxy-coal-gas  flame  of  meteorites  and 
of  olivine,  and  not  only  the  flame  but  the 
44  glow” — glow  being  the  name  given  to 
the  luminosity  produced  in  the  tube  un- 
der the  conditions  stated.  There  are  some 
points  of  similarity  and  other  points  of 
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difference.  One  of  the  results  which  is 
most  constant  is  a line  at  500  on  the  wave- 
length scale  which  appears  to  run  through 
all  the  observations  until  we  come  to  deal 
with  such  meteorites  as  the  Limerick  and 
Nejed.  On  the  other  hand,  some  lines 
and  flutings  do  not  make  their  appearance 
generally. 

If  we  wish  to  extend  our  inquiry  into 
the  function  of  a still  higher  temperature, 
we  can  use  the  electric  arc;  that  also  has 
been  done.  For  this  purpose  specimens 
of  iron  meteorites  have  been  cut  into 
poles,  the  spectra  of  which  have  been  ob- 
served and  photographed,  so  that  the  va- 
pors produced  have  been  the  vapors  of 
the  pure  iron  meteorites;  that  is  to  say,  a 
small  portion  of  a meteorite  has  not  been 
placed  on  an  impure  carbon  pole  so  that 
the  impurities  of  the  carbon  would  be  ob- 
served and  photographed  with  the  pure 
vapors  of  the  meteorites.  In  addition  to 
this  method,  in  the  case  of  the  stony  me- 
teorites, the  lower  iron  pole  after  its  spec- 
trum has  been  well  studied  has  been  util- 
ized in  this  way : the  upper  pole  remain- 
ing constant  as  an  iron  pole,  pretty  big 
particles  of  various  stone  meteorites  have 
been  inserted  into  the  lower  one,  and  the 
added  result  has  been  recorded.  Further, 
composite  photographs  of  the  spectra  of 
many  meteorites  have  been  obtained. 
Half  a dozen  different  stony  meteorites 
have  been  successively  rendered  incan- 
descent by  their  insertion  into  the  lower 
pole  during  the  exposure  of  a single  pho- 
tographic plate. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  if  we  can  get 
detailed  information  on  such  poiuts  as 
these,  and  provided  there  are  meteorites 
in  space  at  the  temperatures  at  which  we 
are  able  to  determine  their  spectra  in  the 
laboratory,  such  data  should  be  funda- 
mental for  the  inquiry  we  are  entering 
upon,  for  at  present  we  know  of  no  reasou 
why  the  spectra  of  meteorites  should  dif- 
fer according  to  the  locality  where  they 
are  rendered  incandescent. 

Identity  of  Origin  of  Meteorites , Lu- 
minous Meteors , and  Falling- Stars. — 
Fortunately  for  science,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  meteorites  so  carefully  pre- 
served in  our  museums  which  have  been 
seen  to  fall  we  possess  full  accounts  of 
the  accompanying  phenomena  and  effects. 

These  comprise  the  most  vivid  lumi- 
nosity, visible  and  audible  explosions,  in 
some  cases  heard  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  country,  and  at  times  a long  train 
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in  the  sky  indicating  the  meteor  path, 
which  sometimes  remains  visible  for 
hours. 

Now  precisely  similar  effects  have  been 
noted  when  nothing  tangible  has  reached 
the  earth’s  surface;  and  in  the  thousands 
of  records  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
luminous  meteors,  fire-balls,  bolides,  or 
shooting  or  falling  stars,  as  they  have 
been  variously  called,  we  have  the  links 
which  connect  in  the  most  complete  man- 
ner the  falls  of  actual  iron  and  stones 
from  heaven  with  the  tiniest  trail  of  a 
shooting  or  falling  star. 

The  large  masses  reach  the  earth’s  sur- 
face by  virtue  of  their  substance — some  of 
them  weigh  tons— resisting  the  friction 
of  the  air;  the  small  masses,  weighing  per- 
haps only  grains,  are  at  once  burnt  up, 
and  fill  the  upper  regions  of  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  with  meteoric  dust.  But  the 
identity  of  such  phenomena  as  these  is  by 
no  means  the  only  line  of  evidence  de- 
monstrating the  connection  now  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  spectral  appearances  observed  with 
meteors,  fire-balls,  and  shooting -stars 
which  explode  and  produce  luminous  ef- 
fects are  entirely  in  harmony  with  those 
observations  on  the  spectra  of  meteorites 
to  which  I have  referred. 

Professor  Herschel  and  Herr  Konkoly 
have  both  noticed  that  in  the  generality 
of  cases  the  lines  of  magnesium  (one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  olivine)  show  them- 
selves first  in  the  ordinary  meteor  or  fall- 
ing-star, and  the  beautiful  green  light 
which  is  so  often  associated  with  these 
falling  bodies  is  due  to  the  incandescence 
of  the  vapor  of  magnesium. 

In  other  cases  the  flutings  of  carbon 
have  been  seen.  When  the  temperature 
has  been  higher  the  bright-line  spectrum 
of  iron  has  been  associated  with  the  bright 
lines  of  magnesium  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  falling-star,  so  that  the  three  sub- 
stances which  are  among  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  stones  and  irons — precisely 
the  three  substances  which  we  should 
expect  to  find — ar&  actually  those  which 
have  been  observed. 

Another  argument  which  can  be  used 
is  the  fact  that  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora 
very  strictly  resembles  that  seen  in  the 
“glows”  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  If  the  factors  present  in  both 
cases  are  meteoric  dust,  low  pressure,  and 
feeble  electric  currents,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena should  not  be  dissimilar. 
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By  observations  it  has  also  been  deter- 
mined that  the  luminous  effect  which  is 
common  to  the  fall  of  a meteorite  or  the 
appearance  of  a shooting-star  begins  and 
ends  at  about  the  same  height  above  the 
earth’s  surface,  say  eighty  and  thirty 
miles  respectively.  Given  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  flight,  the  velocities  of  both 
classes  of  phenomena  can  be  calculated. 
This  has  been  done;  the  velocities  have 
been  shown  to  be  practically  the  same, 
and  to  be  planetary ; that  is,  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  velocity  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun  than  to  any  movements  we  are 
. familiar  with  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The 
lowest  velocity  determined  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  is  something  like  two  miles  per 
second;  the  maximum  is  something  like 
fifty  miles  a second ; but  we  may  say  that 
the  average  rate  of  movement  is  thirty 
miles  a second,  which  is  about  150  times 
faster  than  a shell  leaving  one  of  our 
most  powerful  guns. 

Numbers  of  Meteorites  entering  the 
Earth's  Atmosphere  daily.  — Observa- 
tions of  falling-stars  have  been  used  to 
determine  roughly  the  average  number 
of  meteorites  which  attempt  to  pierce  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  during  each  twenty- 
four  hours.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Athens, 
from  observations  made  during  seven- 
teen years,  found  that  the  mean  hourly 
number  of  luminous  meteors  visible  on 
a clear  moonless  night  by  one  observer 
was  fourteen,  taking  the  time  of  observa- 
tion from  midnight  to  1 a.m. 

It  has  been  further  experimentally 
shown  that  a large  group  of  observers 
who  might  include  the  whole  horizon  in 
their  observations  would  see  about  six 
times  as  many  as  are  visible  to  one  eye. 
Professor  H.  A.  Newton  and  others  have 
calculated  that,  making  all  proper  correc- 
tions, the  number  which  might  be  visible 
over  the  whole  earth  would  be  a little 
greater  than  10,000  times  as  many  as 
could  be  seen  at  one  place.  From  this 
we  gather  that  not  less  than  20,000,000 
luminous  meteors  fall  upon  our  planet 
daily,  each  of  which  in  a dark  clear  night 
would  present  us  with  the  well-known 
phenomenon  of  a shooting-star. 

This  number,  however,  by  no  means 
represents  the  total  number  of  minute 
meteorites  that  enter  our  atmosphere, 
because  many  entirely  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  are  often  seen  in  telescopes. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of 
meteorites,  if  these  were  included,  would 
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be  increased  at  least  twentyfold;  this 
would  give  us  400,000,000  of  meteorites 
falling  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere  daily. 

Conditions  under  which  the  Earth 
meets  with  Meteorites . — A word  must  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  these  bodies  reach  us  from 
space,  and  how  the  fall  of  these  bodies 
and  their  appearance  in  the  heavens  even 
in  the  case  of  no  fall  have  been  investi- 
gated. 

Let  us  conceive  the  sun  and  earth  to  be 
half  immersed  in  an  infinite  ocean  which 
will  represent  to  us  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plane  on 
which  the  earth  performs  its  annual  mo- 
tion round  the  sun. 

Let  us  further,  for  greater  simplicity, 
assume  that  the  earth  s motion  round  the 
sun  (in  a direction  contrary  to  the  hands 
of  a watch)  is  performed  in  a circular 
path,  with  the  sun  at  the  centre. 

Suppose  that  the  region  of  space  swept 
through  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round 
the  sun  was  occupied  here  and  there  by 
meteorites,  and  let  us  assume  for  the  mo- 
ment that  they  are  pretty  nearly  equally 
distributed  and  are  moving  in  all  direc- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances  the 
earth  in  movement  in  its  orbit  would 
be  sweeping  through  them  all  the  year 
round,  and  we  should  get  the  appearance 
of  a shooting-star  or  the  fall  of  a meteor- 
ite every  day  in  the  year.  Careful  obser- 
vations in  climates  most  convenient  for 
these  researches,  where  the  sky  is  freest 
from  cloud  and  is  purest,  show,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  there  is  not  only  no  night 
but  no  hour  without  a falling-star.  We 
are  therefore  justified  in  considering  that 
practically  the  part  of  the  solar  system 
which  is  swept  through  by  the  earth  is 
not  a vacuum,  not  empty  space,  but  space 
peopled  with  meteorites  here  and  there, 
which  are  heated  and  produce  luminous 
effects  the  moment  they  enter  our  air. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest 
connected  with  the  consideration  of  the 
earth's  movement  in  this  particular  con- 
nection. If  these  meteoritic  bodies  are 
equally  distributed  and  are  going  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  earth,  but  moving 
more  quickly,  they  would  follow  and 
catch  the  earth;  if  they  were  travelling 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth,  but 
more  slowly,  we  should  overtake  them; 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  earth  separated 
by  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  earth  is  travelling  at  the 


time  would  experience  a different  con- 
dition. One  side  would  be  bombarded  by 
the  greater  number  of  meteorites  in  the 
former  case,  while  in  the  latter  the  for- 
ward half  only  would  be  affected. 

The  point  to  which  the  earth  is  travel- 
ling at  any  moment  has  been  called  the 
apex  of  the  earth’s  way,  and  this  term  is 
worth  remembering. 

It  is  naturally  rarer  to  see  the  fall  of 
such  bodies  in  the  daytime  than  it  is  at 
night,  but  whether  such  meteorites  as 
these  we  have  considered  are  moving 
more  slowly  or  more  rapidly  than  the 
earth,  in  the  same  direction  or  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  can  be  determined  by  ob- 
servations on  the  earth’s  surface  by  tak- 
ing into  account  the  apex  of  the  earth’s 
way  at  different  times  of  the  year  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  a place  on  the  for- 
ward or  backward  hemisphere  at  different 
times  of  the  day. 

The  meteors  or  falling-stars  which  are 
thus  encountered  coming  from  no  par- 
ticular direction  are  called  sporadic  me- 
teors. 

Conclusion  that  the  Parts  of  Space 
through  which  the  Earth  passes  must  be 
full  of  them . — If  we  consider  only  those 
meteorites  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as 
sporadic  meteors  or  falling-stars,  and  if 
we  further  assume  that  their  absolute  ve- 
locity in  space  is  equal  to  that  of  comets 
moving  in  parabolic  orbits,  Professor  H. 
A.  Newton  has  shown  that  the  average 
number  of  meteorites  in  that  part  of  space 
which  the  earth  traverses  is,  in  each  vol- 
ume equal  to  the  earth,  about  30,000.  This 
gives  us  as  a result  in  round  numbers  that 
the  meteorites  are  distributed  each  250 
miles  away  from  its  neighbors. 

Are  they  equally  distributed  ?— Such 
meteors  which  are  observed  from  time  to 
time  are,  as  we  have  seen,  called  sporadic 
meteors;  but  in  addition  to  these,  which 
we  may  reckon  to  see  every  night,  there 
are  at  certain  times  of  the  year  very  well 
known  falls — so  well  known  that  we  can 
say  at  once  that  on  the  lltli  of  next  Au- 
gust and  on  about  the  I3th  or  14th  of  next 
November  more  falling-stars  will  be  seen 
than  are  ordinarily  visible. 

Here  again  we  shall  be  able,  by  a study 
of  the  position  and  lie  of  the  earth  in  her 
orbit,  to  determine  from  what  part  of 
space  these  regular  meteors,  these  more 
numerous  swarms,  come.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  on  one  part  of  the  earth's 
orbit  there  is  a stream  of  meteorites  plun- 
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ging  down  nearly  vertically  toward  the 
ecliptic;  the  earth  in  passing  through 
them  would  receive  the  greatest  number 
of  blows  on  its  exterior  atmosphere  on  the 
hemisphere  above  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic at  the  time,  while  the  other  hemisphere 
would  be  sheltered,  so  that  the  direction 
of  the  fall  would  be  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion by  a consideration  of  the  earth’s  di- 
rection and  the  relation  of  its  surface  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  time. 

In  discussing  these  star  showers  we  may 
conveniently  confine  our  attention  in  the 
first  instance  to  what  has  since  been  call- 
ed a “swarm”  of  meteorites,  which  has 
been  observed  for  a considerable  time,  as 
we  shall  see.  Just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  however,  the  sub- 
ject was  invested  with  a new  interest,  be- 
cause in  the  month  of  November,  in  the 
year  1799,  the  great  Humboldt,  who  was 
then  travelling  in  South  America,  saw  an 
enormous  quantity  of  shooting-stars  cov- 
ering the  sky,  and  the  same  tiling  struck 
him  which  has  struck  everybody  since, 
that  when  we  get  this  inordinate  fall  of 
stars  in  any  particular  part  of  the  earth, 
the  point  of  the  sky  from  which  they  fall 
will  depend  upon  the  relation  of  the  swarm 
to  the  earth’s  orbit  and  the  position  of  th8 
earth  at  the  time. 

What  Humboldt  noted  was  that,  how- 
ever numerous  the  falling-stars  might  be 
at  any  particular  moment,  or  in  what- 
ever direction  they  appeared,  or  what- 
ever the  apparent  lengths  of  their  paths, 
the  streaks  produced  backward  found  a 
common  meeting-point,  since  called  the 
radiant  point.  These  inquiries  have  been 
going  on  since  then,  and  something  over 
a hundred  well-marked  radiant  points 
are  known,  at  which  on  different  nights 
of  the  year  we  have,  as  it  were,  a com- 
mon starting-point  for  all  the  luminous 
meteors  observed  at  each  epoch.  These 
observations  of  Humboldt’s— modern  ob- 
servations, so  to  speak — were  inquired  into, 
and  in  1833,  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month  on  which  Humboldt  had  made  his 
observation  in  1799,  the  same  phenomena 
were  again  seen.  It  may  be  added  that 
exactly  on  the  same  day  in  1866  there 
was  a recurrence  of  the  same  thing,  and 
we  can  safely  prophesy  that  on  the  same 
day  in  1899  the  same  thing  will  happen 
again.  This  idea  of  periodicity  gave  rise 
to  so  great  an  interest  in  this  question 
that  an  inquiry  was  set  afoot  as  to  wheth- 
er falls  had  been  seen  before  at  previous 
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intervals  of  thirty-three  years,  or  whether 
it  was  a new  thing  seen  first  by  Humboldt 
in  1799.  This  table,  from  Professor  New- 
ton, shows  what  the  result  of  searching 
the  old  records  was : 


Epochs  or  November  Star  Showers. 


Year. 

902. . . 
$ 931... 
{ 934... 
1002... 
1101. . . 
1202. . . 

1366. .  . 

1533. .  . 

1002. .  . 

1698. .  . 

1799. .  . 
j 1832... 
} 1833. . . 

1863-68 


Day  on  which  the 
Star  Shower  waB  Been. 
October  13 
16 
14 

“ 15 

17 
19 

“ 23 

“ 25 

“ 28* 

. . . November  9 
“ 12 

13 

13 

14 


There  is  a difference  of  more  than  a 
month  from  the  year  902  to  1799.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  difference  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween the  sidereal  year  and  the  tropical 
year.  The  reckoning  of  terrestrial  time 
depends  upon  the  tropical  year,  but  if 
there  is  a swarm  of  meteorites  travelling 
in  any  particular  relation  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  these  meteorites  will  take 
little  account  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes or  the  tropical  year;  the  earth  must 
take  the  meteorites  as  she  finds  them. 
Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  at- 
traction of  the  outer  planets  increases 
the  longitude  of  the  node  by  nearly  half 
a degree  during  each  revolution  of  the 
swarm.  The  one  great  jump  in  the  table 
was  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  calendar, 
as  there  was  a difference  of  twelve  days 
between  the  old  and  new  reckoning.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  and  others  have  given  a 
complete  demonstration  that  from  the  year 
902  a swarm  of  meteorites  lias  been  en- 
countered by  the  earth  every  thirty-three 
years  or  thereabouts  in  about  the  same 
part  of  the  orbit  round  the  sun.  The  ob- 
servations indicate  that  these  bodies  cross 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  that  part 
of  it  through  which  the  earth  passes  in 
November  in  her  annual  journey;  they, 
in  fact,  are  moving  round  the  sun,  as  the 
earth  herself  is,  but  in  an  orbit  slightly  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 

Did  these  Swarms  ahvays  belong  to 
the  System  f — Must  we  assume  that  the 

* In  many  countries  the  change  from  old  to  now 
style  was  made  in  this  interval,  commencing  from 
1582  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
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members  of  this  swarm  and  of  all  other 
swarms  similar  to  it  have  always  been 
thus  travelling  round  the  sun  and  cross- 
ing the  earth’s  orbit  from  time  to  time  ? 
Must  they  of  necessity  have  started  their 
existence  with  the  planets  and  other  more 
stable  members  of  the  system  ? 

That  point  has  been  well  inquired  into, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  such  a state  of  things  should 
have  existed  from  all  time,  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  proof  that  they  have  not 
done  so.  What,  then,  has  happened  ? 

It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  all  stars  are  in  motion.  The  so-call- 
ed “fixed”  stars  are  not  really  fixed : they 
are  only  relatively  fixed.  The  sun  is  a 
star,  and  therefore,  like  the  other  stars,  it  is 
also  in  movement  with  its  attendant  bodies 
in  space. 

If  we  have  a swarm  of  meteorites  mov- 
ing in  space,  as  the  sun  is  doing,  at  a very 
considerable  distance  from  the  sun,  the  di- 
rections of  movement  being  not  parallel 
but  inclined  to  each  other, a time  will  come 
when  the  two  bodies,  taking  the  swarm  as 
representing  one  body  and  the  sun  the 
other,  will  begin  to  have  an  attractive  in- 
fluence on  each  other.  If  the  attractive 
energy  of  the  sun  is  considerable  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  swarm,  the  swarm 
will  begin  to  change  its  direction  obvious- 
ly toward  the  sun.  If  in  changing  its 
direction  toward  the  sun  and  increasing 
its  velocity  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
creased gravitational  stress  that  swarm 
can  get  round  the  sun  without  any  loss  of 
momentum,  the  two  bodies  will  say  good- 
by  to  each  other,  and  will  go  different 
ways;  but  supposing  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  momentum,  the  loss  may  mean  that 
the  swarm  of  meteorites  wrill  be  annexed 
by  the  solar  system,  and  for  the  future 
must  perform  its  journey  round  the  sun. 

It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  when  a 
particular  swarm  of  meteorites  has  been 
watched  for  900  years,  these  meteorites 
which  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
shooting-stars  always  formed  part  of  the 
solar  system.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  particular 
swarm  to  which  the  November  meteors 
are  due,  and  another  swarm  which  is  call- 
ed the  Biela  swarm,  and  many  others,  do 
really  move  round  the  sun  in  closed  or- 
bits. The  chronicle  of  the  appearances 
of  both  the  named  swarms  is  so  complete 
that  very  definite  statements  may  be 
made  about  them. 


With  regard  to  the  November  swarm  it 
is  known  that  a thousand  millions  of  miles 
of  its  orbit  have  been  pierced  by  the  earth 
in  its  successive  passages  through  it  since 
the  year  902.  Each  time  the  earth  must 
have  filched  many  millions  of  the  small 
constituents  of  the  swarm  and  used  them 
up  as  shooting-stars,  and  yet  the  swarm 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  the  worse, 
and  enormous  though  the  numbers  are,  it 
is  known  that  the  distances  between  the 
meteorites  is  so  considerable  that  no  grav- 
itational effect  can  be  noted,  so  that  their 
combined  or  common  movement  is  a clear 
indication  of  a common  origin. 

In  the  case  of  the  orbit  of  the  Biela 
swarm  we  know  that  more  than  half  of  it, 
or  a length  of  five  hundred  million  miles, 
contains  these  meteorites ; a long  thin  line, 
say  a mile  long  and  an  inch  in  section,  re- 
presents, according  to  Professor  Newton, 
the  distribution  of  the  meteorites  along 
the  orbit. 

Comets  are  Meteor  Swarms  which  have 
entered  the  Solar  System  some  Time  or 
other. — These  swarms  are  comets.  That 
knowledge  we  owe  to  the  labors  of  New- 
ton, Adams,  and  Schiaparelli  chiefly.  Aid- 
ed by  considerations  rendered  possible  by 
observations  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  shooting-stars  were  observed — in  a 
particular  part  of  the  sky,  in  a particular 
part  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  at  a particular 
time,  and  from  a particular  point  of  the 
earth’s  surface — we  can  understand  at  once 
that  it  became  finally  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  orbit  of  the  swarm. 

Now  a comet  had  been  seen  in  1865 
with  a period  of  revolution  of  so  many 
years,  and  an  orbit  conditioned  in  a cer- 
tain manner.  When  investigations  were 
completed  by  Schiaparelli  for  the  Novem- 
ber swarm,  he  found  that  the  orbit  of  the 
swarm  thus  determined  was  nearly  identi- 
cal with  that  which  had  been  previously 
determined  for  the  comet  of  1865. 

We  may  assume  from  the  work  which 
has  already  been  done  that  a comet  is  the 
denser  part  of  the  swarm.  Whether  that 
denser  part  is  at  the  end  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  line  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  it  does  not  very  much 
matter,  but  where  that  is,  there  we  shall 
have  the  appearance  of  a comet  presented 
to  us  in  the  heavens ; that  being  so,  we  are 
able  to  apply  everything  that  we  have 
learned  about  comets  to  the  movements  of 
meteorites  in  the  solar  system,  while  in  the 
case  of  meteors  and  falling-stars  we  were 
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limited  to  what  took  place  in  the  earth’s 
atmosphere. 

If  there  be  many  denser  portions,  we 
may  have  several  comets  with  the  same 
orbit.  If  one  dense  portion  breaks  up,  we 
may  have  double  or  treble  comets. 

As  Comets  get  nearer  to  the  Sun  they 
get  hotter . — There  may  he  Collisions , and 
the  Meteorites  give  off  Vapor . — The  spec- 
troscopic and  telescopic  appearance  of  a 
comet  when  far  away  from  the  sun  and 
when  close  to  it  are  very  different.  It 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Huggins  in  the  com- 
ets of  1866  and  1867  that  when  they  were 
very  far  away  from  the  sun  the  spectrum 
consisted  chiefly  of  a line  identical  in  posi- 
tion with  the  line  at  wave-length  500,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
seen  in  the  spectrum  of  meteorites  at  low 
temperature.  At  that  time  the  comet  ap- 
peared to  be  a mass  of  something  looking 
very  dim,  with  just  a little  glimmer  of 
something  bright  in  the  centre  of  it. 

The  phenomena  of  comets  revealed  by 
the  telescope  show  that  as  a matter  of  fact 
a good  many  of  them  seem  to  be  connect- 
ed in  some  way  or  other  with  the  produc- 
tion of  luminous  envelopes.  Generally, 
in  fact,  the  nucleus  of  a comet  is  more  or 
less  surrounded  with  nearly  spherical  en- 
velopes ; at  other  times  appearances  called 
jets  or  fans  are  seen, and  these  are  connect- 
ed with  the  true  condensed  mass  of  meteor- 
ites which  forms  the  centre  of  the  comet. 
It  looks  as  if  these  were  shells  or  jets  of 
vapor  volatilized  out  from  the  meteorites 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  their 
temperature,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
vacuous  condition  of  space,  which  will  al- 
low the  gas  to  get  away  from  the  stone 
very  rapidly.  Or,  again,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  represent  meteoric  whirls, 
the  greater  brightness  being  produced  by 
collisions.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
clear  that  these  phenomena  are  produced 
by  some  action  which  increases  the  tem- 
perature of  the  meteorites,  and  that  part 
of  the  result  of  that  action  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  immense  mass  of  gas  and  vapor. 
The  gas  and  vapor  are  instantly  repelled 
by  some  /orce,  about  which  at  present  we 
know  very  little,  in  a direction  away  from 
the  sun,  so  that  whenever  we  see  a comet’s 
tail  we  always  know  that  the  brightest 
end  of  it  is  toward  the  sun,  and  the  tail 
itself  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  movement  of  the  meteorites. 
Dr.  Bredechin  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  in  those  comets  with  multiple  tails 
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having  different  curvatures  the  lightest 
vapor  given  out  by  the  meteorites,  being 
repelled  most  violently  and  radially,  may 
produce  the  least  curved  tail,  the  others 
being  due  to  heavier  gases. 

The  tails  are  in  all  probability  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  non -condensible 
gases,  and  their  light  and  appearance  are 
partly  auroral  in  character. 

The  Spectra  of  Comets  as  the  Sun  is 
approached  are  similar  to  those  observed 
in  the  Laboratory  when  Meteoric  Dust  is 
observed  at  increasing  Temperature s. — 
In  the  case  of  a swarm  gradually  get- 
ting very  near  the  sun,  and  from  what- 
ever cause  getting  very  much  hotter  as 
it  gets  there,  we  pass  from  the  spectrum 
very  similar  to  that  which  we  can  get  in 
a glow  tube  to  one  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce in  the  tube,  but  which  we  can  reach 
with  oxy-coal-gas  flame  or  the  electric  arc. 

The  lower  temperature  in  the  glow  tube 
and  a comet  away  from  the  sun  both  give 
us  the  line  in  the  green  500.  But  when 
these  bodies  get  a little  nearer  the  sun, 
but  not  too  near,  there  is  a considerable 
change,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the 
experimental  tube  at  the  second  stage  of 
heat,  the  spectrum  of  carbon,  produced 
from  some  compound  of  carbon  or  other. 

In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  when  the 
comet  gets  near  the  sun,  and  near  enough 
to  the  earth  for  us  to  have  a good  look  at 
it,  the  spectrum  is  a spectrum  of  carbon, 
in  many  cases  modified  by  absorption. 

Manganese  is  the  next  substance  which 
writes  its  record  in  the  spectroscope.  The 
spectral  conditions  brought  about  in  the 
comets  which  in  our  time  have  got  near- 
est to  the  sun  were  very  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  electric  arc,  and  the  re- 
corded observations  of  the  spectrum  show 
that  we  were  dealing  with  a considerable 
number  of  lines  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
other  substances.  We  see  in  the  tele- 
scope that  a comet  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  a central  nucleus  with  surrounding  en- 
velopes or  jets,  so  that  we  must  under- 
stand that  in  the  spectroscope  the  spec- 
trum of  the  nucleus  is  seen  distinct  from 
the  spectrum  of  the  envelopes  and  jets, 
because  the  former  is  made  to  fall  upon 
one  part  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope, 
and  the  latter  upon  another. 

When  a comet  approaches  very  near  to 
the  sun  we  get,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
flutings  of  carbon,  bright  lines  and  indi- 
cations of  absorption,  especially  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  nucleus , so  that,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  long  flutings  of  carbon  as  vis- 
ible in  the  spectroscope,  we  have  short 
lines  added  along  the  nucleus  in  the  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  so  on. 

External  Comets. — Nebulce . — We  now 
come  to  an  important  question.  We  have 
noted  the  extreme  probability  that  the 
comets  which  now  form  part  of  the  solar 
system  did  not  always  belong  to  it,  that 
they  were  drawn  into  it  by  the  sun’s  at- 
tractive energy  in  its  course  through  re- 
gions of  space  which  contained  meteor- 
ites. 

Suppose,  then,  that  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  case  of  a cloud  of  meteorites  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sun,  but  moving 
in  an  orbit  round  it,  we  inquire  into  the 
conditions  of  that  cloud  before  it  began 
to  fall  under  the  sun’s  attraction. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  its  spectrum 
should  be  different?  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  reason. 

The  question  then  arises,  Are  there  bod- 
ies in  space  which  give  us  such  a spec- 
trum as  that  given  by  a comet  belonging 
to  the  solar  system  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun  ? The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  there  are  thousands  of  such 
bodies.  We  call  them  nebulae. 

In  the  diagram  (Fig.  3,  page  589)  we  have 
the  spectrum  of  the  comet  of  1886,  and 
contrasted  with  it  the  spectrum  of  nebula 
numbered  4572  in  a certain  catalogue. 
In  both  we  get  a single  line  at  exactly  the 
same  wave-length,  so  that  from  this  ob- 
servation alone  it  would  seem  extremely 
probable  that  when  a comet  enters  our 
system  for  the  first  time  the  simple  ex- 
planation is  that  a swarm  of  meteorites 
in  that  part  of  space  through  which  the 
solar  system  was  passing  at  the  time  be- 
gan to  feel  the  sun’s  attraction,  or  the  at- 
traction of  one  of  the  members  of  the  solar 
system,  and  ultimately  became  a member 
of  it,  and  also  that  when  we  see  the  ap- 
pearance which  we  call  a nebula  in  space, 
since  its  spectrum  is  the  same  as  the  spec- 
trum of  a comet  in  the  solar  system,  the 
nebula,  like  the  comet,  is  simply  a swarm 
of  meteorites. 

These  nebulous  masses,  visible  in  all 
parts  of  the  heavens,  but  in  some  parts  of 
the  heavens  very  much  more  numerous- 
ly than  in  others,  were  very  widely  ob- 
served, and  imagined  to  be  very  different 
in  nature  from  the  so-called  fixed  stars. 

Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  point  out,  when 
he  was  making  his  map  of  the  stars,  that 
there  were  certain  “cloudy”  stars,  of  which 
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he  gave  five  on  his  map;  and  Tycho  Bra- 
he, whose  work  was  done  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  although  he  did  not 
notice  any  bodies  which  we  now  class  as 
nebulae,  was  firmly  convinced  that  that 
nebulous  luminosity  which  we  call  the 
Milky-Way  was  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  the  stars.  He 
imagined  it  to  be  what  he  called  an  ethe- 
real essence,  a sort  of  fire-mist,  so  that 
when  in  his  time,  in  the  year  1572,  a new 
star  appeared,  he  supposed  it  to  be  a con- 
siderable agglomeration  of  this  ethereal 
fluid.  Galileo  was  able  to  show  that  the 
Milky-Way,  the  “ethereal  substance”  of 
Tycho,  was  only  an  appearance  due  to 
enormous  numbers  of  stars  lying  in  the 
same  visual  ray:  the  stars  of  which  it  is 
composed  can  indeed  be  seen  with  very 
small  optical  power. 

In  was  not  till  1612,  a few  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  telescope,  that  we 
got  the  first  real  definition  of  a body  which 
we  now  call  a nebula.  The  first  observa- 
tion we  owe  to  Simon  Marius,  who  stated 
that  some  of  the  bodies  visible  in  his  tel- 
escope exactly  resembled  the  appearance 
produced  by  the  flame  of  a candle  seen 
through  horn.  It  was  not  till  1656  that 
the  nebula  in  Orion  was  discovered,  al- 
though now  to  the  trained  eye  it  is  very 
easily  visible,  so  that  it  seems  rather  won- 
derful that  it  was  not  discovered  before. 

In  1714,  in  England,  attention  began  to  be . 
paid  to  these  bodies,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel  that  the 
most  magnificent  revelations  were  made. 
He  was  the  first  to  construct  very  large 
telescopes,  by  means  of  which  objects 
which  appear  to  the  eye  as  excessively 
dim,  or  objects  entirely  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  may  be  brought  into  full  visi- 
bility. In  this  way  Sir  William  Herschel 
convinced  himself  of  the  existence  of  a 
true  nebulous  fluid  differing  from  stars. 

After  not  only  Sir  William  Herschel, 
but  his  son,  Sir  John  Herschel,  had  ac- 
cumulated vast  stores  of  facts,  Lord  Rosse 
took  up  the  story,  and  made  a telescope 
very  much  more  powerful  than  any  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  Herschels.  His 
telescope  has  a light-grasping  power  com- 
pared with  the  eye  of  130,000.  The  chief 
result  of  Lord  Rosse’s  work  to  which  we 
need  here  refer  is  the  idea  that  in  a great 
many  bodies  which  had  been  classed  as 
nebulae  this  enormous  increase  of  optical 
power  suggested  that  we  were  only  deal- 
ing with  very  distant  clusters  of  stars. 
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magnesium  with  oxygen,  silicon,  and 
iron. 

We  are  therefore  justified,  until  some 
better  explanation  has  been  given,  in  hold- 
ing the  view  that  nebulae,  like  comets,  con- 
sist of  meteorites,  and  that  they  are  neither 
very  distant  clusters  of  stars  nor  masses 
of  gas. 

Forms  of  Nebulae.— The  various  con- 
nected nebulosities  stretching  in  marvel- 
lous ramifications  along  the  heavens  here 
and  there,  and  those  of  irregular  form, 
such  as  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  present 
to  us  the  first  condition  of  true  nebulae,  the 
class  which  Sir  William  Herschel  termed 
irregular  nebulae.  Thanks  to  the  progress 
of  science  these  can  now  be  illustrated  not 
by  drawings  only,  but  by  actual  photo- 
graphs. Sir  William  Herschel  pointed  out 
that  it  was  possible  to  give  a strict,  almost 
rigid,  classification  of  the  nebulae  of  more 
regular  form.  There  are  in  the  heavens 
a large  number  of  so-called  globular  neb- 
ulae, forming  a regular  globe  brightening 
toward  the  centre.  In  other  cases  there  is 
something  a little  different,  there  is  a con- 
siderable brightening  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  a sort  of  haze;  and  in  other 
cases  again  this  haze  gets  more  and  more 
predominant  until  at  last,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a mere  globular  luminosity,  there  is  a 
point  in  the  centre  with  a very  consider- 
able haze  round  it.  These  globular  nebu- 
lae much  resemble  what  is  seen  in  a comet 
at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  while 
the  spectrum  of  the  central  point — a sin- 
gle green-blue  line— is  identical.  Passing 
from  the  globular  nebulae  and  from  the 
various  gradations  which  have  a nebulous 
star  for  their  last  term,  Herschel  indicated 
another  general  group,  that  of  the  elliptic 
nebula?,  in  which,  instead  of  dealing  with 
a sphere,  we  are  in  presence  of  figures 
growing  more  and  more  attenuated,  until 
at  last  they  form  an  almost  linear  ellipse. 

His  inquiries  also  made  us  acquainted 
with  another  extremely  interesting  form. 
In  this,  instead  of  a nebulous  star  sur- 
rounded by  a haze,  we  have  a globe  equal- 
ly illuminated  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence. These  have  been  called  planetary 
nebula?. 

Other  researches  besides  those  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  chiefly  those  of  Lord 
Rosse,  have  made  us  acquain  ted  with  other 
forms.  In  these,  instead  of  spherical  or 
elliptical  outlines,  we  get  figures  more  or 
less  spiral,  and  somewhat  irregular.  Oth- 
ers, again,  put  on  the  appearance  of  rings. 
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Origin  of  the  Luminosity  of  Nebular. — 
Collisions. — How  can  we  explain  the  lu- 
minosity of  the  nebulae?  With  what  we 
know  about  spectrum  analysis  let  us  try 
to  think  that  out.  In  discussing  the  spec- 
tral effects  produced  by  a low  temperature 
reference  is  often  made  in  books  to  what 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  a red-hot  poker.  If 
we  look  at  the  spectrum  of  a red-hot  poker 
we  see  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  the  or- 
ange,  yellow,  and  green;  and  if  the  poker 
is  white-hot  we  see  the  blue  added;  we 
get,  in  fact,  a continuous  spectrum. 

This  we  do  not  get  in  the  nebulae,  so  that 
the  idea  that  the  stones  are  red-hot,  like 
the  poker,  must  be  given  up.  The  stones 
must  then  be  heated  some  other  way,  and 
what  other  way  is  likely  ? 

Imagine  a small  number  of  meteorites 
in  open  space,  either  influenced  by  each 
others  attractions,  or  influenced  by  any 
attraction  outside  the  swarm.  If  absolute- 
ly at  rest  they  would  be  cold  and  invisi- 
ble, and  space  may  be  full  of  such  invis- 
ible bodies;  but  there  must  be  motions, 
and  these  motions  will  not  always  be 
along  parallel  paths;  under  these  condi- 
tions there  must  be  collisions,  and  there- 
fore heat  and  light,  for  even  supposing 
that  they  are  all  going  the  same  way,  they 
are  bound  to  graze  each  other.  If  we 
suppose  some  of  them  are  going  different 
ways,  violent  collisions  are  bound  to  oc- 
cur. We  can  determine  the  temperature 
that  will  be  produced  by  these  collisions, 
taking  into  consideration  their  velocities, 
and  the  specific  heats,  etc.,  of  their  known 
materials. 

If  the  meteorite  is  going  thirty  miles 
a second,  which  is  the  average  velocity 
in  the  case  of  those  we  generally  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying,  we  shall 
get  2,700,000°  C.  as  the  result  of  a col- 
lision, so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  heat  or 
of  energy.  If  these  meteorites  are  con- 
stantly, in  consequence  of  that  high  tem- 
perature, driven  into  vapor  or  gas,  we 
shall  get  a gaseous  spectrum,  so  that  we 
should  expect  to  get  a spectrum  of  bright 
lines.  Further,  we  should  expect  to  get 
most  fully  represented  the  spectrum  of 
substances  that  we  know  to  be  volatiliza- 
ble  at  low  temperatures,  because  the  most 
feeble  collisions  will  always  be  by  far  the 
most  numerous. 

We  may  imagine,  say,  a million  colli- 
sions going  on  under  low  temperature 
conditions;  a thousand  producing  higher 
temperature.  It  is  very  possible  that  we 
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plicated , and  resemble  that  of  Comets 
near  the  Sun . — Whatever  there  may  be 
of  value  in  the  suggestions  just  put  for- 
ward, what  must  be  perfectly  obvious  is 
that  the  moment  we  assume  that  there 
are  any  collisions  in  a mass  of  meteorites 
we  must  ultimately  get  condensation  tow- 
ard a centre,  because  each  collision  means 
the  destruction  of  momentum,  and  there- 
fore the  central  attraction  of  the  mass  has 
relatively  a greater  pull. 

When  the  mass  is  more  condensed  the 
meteorites  must  be  closer  together,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  more  and  more 
violent  collisions  and  more  luminosity. 

We  have  seen  that  comets  get  more 
luminous  as  they  approach  the  sun,  and 
in  them  also,  however  arising — whether 
from  more  violent  movements  of  the 
members  of  the  swarm,  or  from  gradual 
approach  to  a region  richer  in  meteorites 
— the  luminosity  must  depend  upon  more 
and  more  violent  collisions.  • 

If  that  be  so  it  is  possible  to  get  a step 
further,  and  where  is  that  step  to  carry 
us?  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  those 
cases  in  which  both  comet  and  nebula 
give  us  first  of  all  the  same  spectrum,  one 
consisting  of  a single  line,  the  metallic 
origin  of  which  in  all  probability  is  mag- 
nesium. 

If  the  only  difference  between  nebulae 
and  comets  be  that  one  is  subjected  to  the 
sun’s  attraction  and  the  other  is  not,  con- 
densation in  both  should  give  rise  to  the 
same  spectral  phenomena  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases. 

Is  this  so? 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  must  first  consider  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  way  in  which  the  phenomena 
of  distant  and  near  meteoric  groups  are 
necessarily  presented  to  us;  and  further, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of 
comets,  however  the  action  may  arise, 
there  is  an  action  which  drives  the  vapors 
produced  by  impacts  outward  from  the 
swarm  in  a direction  away  from  the  sun. 

It  must  be  a very  small  comet  which, 
when  examined  spectroscopically  in  the 
usual  manner,  does  not,  in  consequence 
of  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  slit,  com- 
pel us  to  observe  the  spectra  of  the  nucle- 
us and  envelopes  separately.  The  spec- 
trum of  the  latter  is  usually  so  obvious, 
and  the  importance  of  observing  it  so 
great,  that  the  assumed  continuous  spec- 
trum of  the  nucleus  is  almost  overlooked. 

A moment’s  consideration,  however, 
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will  show  that  if  the  same  comet  were  so- 
far  away  that  its  whole  image  would  be 
reduced  to  a point  on  the  slit-plate  of  the 
instrument,  the  differentiation  of  the  spec- 
tra would  be  lost;  we  should  have  an  in- 
tegrated spectrum  in  which  the  brightest 
edges  of  the  well-known  carbon  bands, 
the  characteristic  of  a comet’s  spectrum, 
or  some  of  them,  would  be  superposed 
more  or  less  brightly  on  a continuous 
spectrum. 

The  first  main  question,  then,  is.  Have 
the  carbon  bands  which  are  so  obvious  in 
comets  been  seen  in  the  brighter  nebulae? 

In  the  brighter  nebulae  the  connecting 
spectrum  of  carbon  seems  really  to  have 
been  seen,  for  if  we  examine  some  of 
them  we  see  a glimmering  of  what  has 
been  recorded  as  a sort  of  continuous 
spectrum.  The  appearance  of  a continuous 
spectrum  may  originate  in  two  or  three 
ways.  It  may  come  because  we  have 
such  an  enormous  number  of  lines  and 
flutings  and  bands  in  the  spectrum  that 
we  have  light  in  every  part  of  it,  and  in 
a spectrum  seen  with  difficulty,  like  those 
of  the  nebulae,  the  separate  lines  and 
flutings  and  bands  may  not  be  made 
out.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a true  con- 
tinuous spectrum  we  should  expect  to 
see  the  red  end  and  the  orange  and  yel- 
low parts  of  it  just  as  distinctly  as  the 
blue  or  green.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  the  “continuous”  spectrum  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  nebulae  is  that 
the  red  part  of  it  is  wanting,  and  another 
thing  which  has  been  observed  is  that 
the  spectrum  in  the  yellow  and  in  the 
green  seems  somewhat  more  or  less 
broken  up. 

We  have  seen  that  if  we  carry  the  tube 
experiments  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance  we 
get  the  three  flutings  of  carbon,  one  of 
them  in  the  yellow,  one  in  the  green,  and 
the  other  in  the  blue,  the  one  in  the  green 
making  its  appearance  first. 

If  we  were  to  examine  a spectrum  un- 
der very  great  difficulties  which  gave 
these  with  a small  amount  of  continuous 
spectrum,  we  should  say  that  we  were 
looking  at  something  which  probably  had 
a continuous  spectrum,  but  that  we  were 
unable  to  say  whether  we  were  dealing 
with  phenomena  of  radiation  or  absorp- 
tion. We  should  also  note  the  absence 
or  small  intensity  of  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

Now  such  a spectrum  as  this  has  been 
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recorded  over  and  over  again  in  the  case 
of  the  nebulae,  and  it  is  exactly  what  we 
should  see  if  we  observed  the  spectrum  of 
a comet  without  separating  the  spectrum 
of  the  nucleus  from  that  of  the  envelopes. 

Our  Ideas  concerning  Stars  must  be 
changed . — Up  to  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  the  last  century  we  knew  lit- 
tle concerning  nebulae,  but  his  observa- 
tions led  him  ultimately  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  nebulous  stars  indicated 
“something”  which  was  not  “stellar.” 
What,  then,  did  he  consider  a “star”  to 
be?  In  his  time,  as  now,  the  sun  was 
looked  upon  as  the  nearest  star,  and  Sir 
William  Herschel  was  one  who  attacked 
the  problem  of  solar  physics  with  the 
greatest  success  with  the  set  purpose  of 
gaining  information  about  the  more  dis- 
tant “stars.”  He  concluded  with  regard 
to  the  sun  (in  the  pre-spectroscopic  days 
the  fact  that  heat  and  light  were  bound 
to  go  together  was  not  so  clearly  under- 
stood as  it  is  now)  that  the  light  and  heat 
were  produced  by  an  envelope  which  was 
free  to  radiate  light  and  heat  to  the  earth, 
while  its  radiation  back  to  the  sun  was 
stopped  by  another  envelope  with  certain 
special  contrivances.  He  was  led  to  this 
idea  by  the  phenomena  of  sun  spots  and 
the  existence  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra. 
The  general  conclusion  that  he  and  other 
philosophers  arrived  at  was  that  the  sun 
was  a habitable  globe  like  the  earth,  the 
only  difference  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  being  that  the  sun  had  this  very 
special  kind  of  atmospheric  arrangement. 
Hence  all  stars  were  habitable  globes. 

Spectrum  analysis  has  made  this  idea 
absolutely  impossible.  Inside  an  enve- 
lope of  a certain  temperature  everything 
internal  must  ultimately  reach  the  tem- 
perature of  the  envelope,  and  so,  as  we 
know  that  we  have  incandescent  hydrogen 
and  iron  vapor  on  the  outside  of  the  sun, 
there  is  not  only  no  chance,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  possibility  whatever,  that 
there  can  be  anything  cooler  below  it. 

The  modern  idea  of  the  sun,  then,  is 
that  it  is  a mass  of  incandescent  gas,  and 
therefore  that  all  the  stars  we  see  in  the 
heavens  are  masses  of  incandescent  gas. 

We  have  now  to  show  that  a continua- 
tion of  the  inquiry  which  now  occupies 
us,  combined  with  the  evidence  that  has 
recently  been  put  forward,  shows  that  this 
view  is  absolutely  untenable;  that  many 
stars,  at  all  events,  are  at  present  not  very 
condensed  swarms  of  meteorites,  and  that 
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the  true  gaseous  condition  occurs  in  only 
one  stage  of  a star’s  life  history. 

What  the  Spectra  of  Stvarms  more 
condensed  than  the  Nebulce  and  Com- 
ets should  be . — It  is  a matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  comets  give  us  chiefly  the 
spectrum  of  carbon,  and  that  bright  lines 
are  seen  at  times  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
nucleus.  It  is  also  well  known  that  nebu- 
lae give  us  a spectrum  of  bright  lines  with 
a so-called  continuous  spectrum,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which  are  well  explained  by 
supposing  it  to  be  built  up  in  part  of  car- 
bon flutings. 

Taking  this  for  granted  for  the  present, 
let  us  next  consider  what  phenomena  a 
still  further  condensation  should  bring 
about.  Further  condensation  will  pro- 
duce a higher  temperature,  because  when 
the  average  distance  apart  of  the  meteor- 
ites is  reduced  there  will  be  a greater  num- 
ber of  collisions  in  consequence.  Some 
of  the  meteorites  will  undoubtedly  get 
red  hot,  and  the  vapors  will  become  more 
brilliant,  and  we  shall  therefore  have  a 
more  decided  continuous  spectrum,  and 
as  some  of  the  vapors  beside  magnesium 
will  be  rendered  incandescent,  and  vividly 
incandescent,  as  a result  of  this  increased 
temperature,  we  shall  have  some  new 
bright  lines.  We  shall  not  have  lost  the 
hydrogen,  and  we  shall  not  have  lost  the 
carbon,  so  that  what  we  ought  to  see  in 
the  next  stage  of  condensation,  if  it  really 
exists  and  produces  the  appearance  of  so- 
called  stars,  is  a spectrum  which  wo  can 
mentally  build  up  by  taking  a little  con- 
tinuous spectrum  for  the  spectrum  of  the 
meteorites,  a little  hydrogen  and  carbon 
for  the  vapors  in  the  interspaces,  and  the 
bright  lines  of  those  substances  besides 
magnesium  which  we  should  be  most  like- 
ly to  find  incandescent  at  a temperature 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  nebulae. 
These  hypothetical  spectra  are  exactly  re- 
produced in  those  of  certain  bright-line 
stars.  The  actual  celestial  facts  have 
been  predicted,  so  to  speak,  in  a very  cu- 
rious manner  by  the  laboratory  work. 

So  far,  then,  these  considerations  have 
helped  us  to  suggest  that  certain  phenom- 
ena ought  to  be  visible,  now  no  longer 
among  nebula?,  but  among  “stars,”  and 
an  examination  of  certain  “stars”  has 
proved  to  us  that  these  phenomena  act- 
ually are  visible.  The  hypothesis,  if 
sound,  ought  now  to  carry  us  further. 

The  next  Stages  of  Condensation  and 
their  Spectra.— In  the  next  stage  the 
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“stars”  will  be  still  hotter,  in  conse- 
quence of  a greater  number  of  collisions 
due  to  a smaller  mean  distance;  a still 
greater  number  of  meteorites  will  now  be 
very  hot,  and  they  should  begin  to  give 
out  more  vapors. 

We  should  then  have  surrounding  each 
meteorite  a film  or  an  atmosphere  of  va- 
pors produced  by  collisions,  stopping  the 
light  of  each  meteorite  in  the  line  of 
sight.  That,  it  will  be  seen,  introduces  a 
new  idea.  We  shall  have  light  radiated 
from  the  red-hot  meteorites,  light  radiated 
from  the  vapors  in  the  interspaces,  and 
light  radiated  from  the  bright  metallic 
vapors  surrounding  each  meteorite.  But 
we  shall  have,  besides  all  these  radiations, 
absorption  of  the  light  of  each  incandes- 
cent meteorite  itself  by  the  cooled  stratum 
of  vapors  between  it  and  our  eyes.  We 
shall  have  a spectrum  of  bright  flutings 
of  carbon  and  bright  lines  of  hydrogen 
due  to  the  interspaces  added  to  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  of  the  meteorites,  bright 
lines  from  the  metallic  vapors  near  each 
stone;  and  we  shall  have  an  absorption, 
whether  fluting  or  line  absorption,  due  to 
the  cooler  vapors  between  the  meteorites 
and  the  observer. 

Obviously  those  vapors  which  absorb 
first  should  be  those  which  first  come  out 
as  each  vapor  begins  to  radiate. 

Which  vapors  have  we  found  to  be 
produced  in  the  greatest  quantity  from 
meteorites  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
oxy-coal-gas  flame  ? The  vapor  of  man- 
ganese and  the  vapor  of  iron,  and  two 
■or  three  others  which  may  be  named. 
We  have  such  a spectrum  in  that  of  a 
Orionis,  and  in  about  three  hundred  more. 
The  laboratory  suggestion  has  certainly 
been  justified  by  the  facts. 

We  have  exactly  the  same  bright  flut- 
ings of  carbon  that  we  get  certainly  in 
the  case  of  a comet,  probably  in  the  case 
of  the  brighter  nebula?;  and  further  as  in- 
dication of  the  absorption  which  is  going 
on  at  the  same  time  in  that  congeries  of 
meteorites  which  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment we  have  called  a star,  and  thought 
to  be  a mass  of  homogeneous  vapor,  we 
have  the  absorption  of  the  Bessemer  flame 
— the  absorption  of  manganese— just  as 
decidedly  as  we  get  the  radiation  of  the 
manganese  in  the  Bessemer  flame  itself. 

In  these  “stars,”  then,  we  get,  as  in 
comets  near  the  sun,  the  radiation  of  car- 
bon and  the  absorption  of  manganese. 
There  are  other  absorptions,  there  are  otli- 
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er  radiations,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
consider  these.  A little  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a constant  radiation  and  absorption  from 
a mass  of  vapor,  such  as  a star  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  if  we  consider  the  case 
in  which  the  condensation  of  meteorites 
has  proceeded  to  a certain  length,  we  shall 
in  a cross  section  of  such  a swarm  get 
some  part  of  the  visible  area  covered,  as 
it  were,  by  incandescent  meteorites,  and 
another  part  of  the  visible  area  luminous 
by  means  of  the  incandescent  vapors  be- 
tween the  meteorites.  It  follows  from 
that  condition  of  things  that  we  shall  get 
bright  lines  from  the  spaces,  and  indica- 
tions of  absorption  due  to  those  vapors 
which  in  each  case  lie  exactly  between  us 
and  each  incandescent  meteorite. 

Finally  we  get  the  condition  represent- 
ed by  three  hundred  stars,  in  which  we  get 
the  bright  flutings  of  carbon  associated 
with  dark  flutings  of  manganese  vapor. 

It  is  worth  stating  in  this  place  that  the 
spectrum  of  the  extreme  tip  of  the  flame 
of  the  electric  arc  shows  that  among  all 
the  chemical  substances  with  which  we 
deal  in  our  laboratories,  the  flame  richest 
in  flutings  is  precisely  the  flame  produced 
by  the  metal  manganese,  so  that  it  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  cool  va- 
por of  manganese  should  give  us  such  a 
very  decided  indication  of  its  presence  as 
it  does  in  these  stars. 

Let  us  take  the  next  step,  and  suppose 
that  the  temperature  of  the  swarm  is  still 
a little  higher  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
mean  free  path  of  the  meteorites  being 
still  further  reduced.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  spacing  area  will  be  reduced. 
Since  the  spaces  are  smaller,  the  bright 
flutings  of  carbon  and  other  substances 
due  to  the  spacing  will  be  reduced  in  in- 
tensity. In  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
temperature  we  shall  also  expect  absorp- 
tion generally  to  change  from  the  condi- 
tion which  represents  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  of  the  arc  into  that  of  the  arc 
itself.  The  fluting  absorption  of  man- 
ganese will  in  time  give  way  to  line  ab- 
sorption, and  the  line  absorption  of  every- 
thing else.  We  should  therefore  expect 
to  find  stars  with  not  very  obvious  indi- 
cations either  of  the  bright  flutings  of  car- 
bon or  of  the  dark  flutings  of  manganese, 
and  an  intensification  of  line  absorption. 
Such  stars  exist,  and  have  already  been 
found  and  observed. 

The  final  Stage  reached  at  the  highest 
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Temperature . — The  final  stage  of  temper- 
ature which  can  be  reached  is  that  brought 
about  when  all  the  meteorites  in  the  ori- 
ginal swarm  have  been  volatilized,  and  the 
swarm  which  began  as  an  assemblage  of 
discrete  stones  and  irons  has  become  a 
mass  of  incandescent  vapor  cooling  at  the 
outside.  There  are  no  longer  any  inter- 
spaces. What  substances  are  likely  to  be 
found  at  the  outside  ? We  have  seen  that 
at  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  nebulae 
we  have  the  radiation  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  density  of  hydrogen  being  very  low, 
we  should  expect  to  get  in  a pure  ball  of 
gas,  the  product  of  this  meteoritic  con- 
densation, an  absorption  spectrum  chiefly 
of  hydrogen.  This  is  what  is  seen  in  the 
greatest  number  of  stars  in  the  heavens. 
Whether  we  should  expect  to  get  such  an 
enormous  quantity  of  hydrogen  as  is  act- 
ually seen  is  a question  which  we  cannot 
yet  answer.  If  we  assume  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  central  interior  vapors  is 
enormous,  and  if  that  temperature  is  high- 
er than  that  in  any  of  our  laboratories, 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  our 
so-called  elements  have  hydrogen  as  a 
constituent,  the  action  of  that  temperature 
would  be  to  give  us  an  exterior  shell  rich- 
er in  hydrogen  than  anything  else.  In 
these  stars  not  only  is  there  this  enormous 
development  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum, 
but  we  note  the  almost  complete  disap- 
pearance of  bright  lines  and  flutings;  in 
fact  we  get  practically  hydrogen  and  no- 
thing else.  If  we  assume  that  we  have 
in  such  a mass  of  gas  the  total  result  of 
the  condensation  of  a meteoric  swarm,  we 
must  be  in  presence  of  the  highest  tem- 
perature capable  of  being  produced  in 
space. 

Subsequent  Cooling.—  Such  a ball  of 
vapor,  when  the  meteoric  bombardment 
is  terminated  by  the  absorption  into  its 
mass  of  all  its  outlying  meteorites,  will  no 
longer  be  supplied  with  any  energy  from 
without. 

What  has  that  ball  of  vapor  got  to  do  ? 
It  has  to  cool. 

During  the  cooling  it  has  to  go  through 
certain  stages  in  which  its  mean  tempera- 
ture will  be  not  widely  different  from  that 
it  had  before  at  certain  epochs  while  it  was 
increasing  its  temperature.  But  the  phe- 
nomena must  be  different,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  one  case  we  had  meteorites  con- 
densing and  getting  closer  together;  now 
we  have  a ball  of  vapor  cooling. 

Absorption  phenomena  we  shall  always 
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have  writh  us ; that  we  have  noticed  in  the 
hottest  stars  will  fade;  other  phenomena 
will  be  neiv,  and  they  will  change  as  the 
cooling  goes  on. 

Finally  the  ball  of  vapor  will  become 
consolidated  into  a globe,  with  no  light 
of  its  own,  like  the  earth  on  which  we 
dwell,  and  then  both  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion phenomena  will  give  way  to  reflec- 
tion. 

Is  that  pure  imagining  ? Or  are  there 
such  bodies  as  these  ? 

There  are  at  least  three  large  classes  of 
celestial  bodies  in  which  as  many  stages 
of  cooling  are  distinctly  manifest.  The 
first  class  is  represented  by  bodies  like  our 
sun,  for  we  know  on  other  grounds  that 
the  sun  is  cooling.  In  another  class  the 
absorption  is  mainly  that  of  carbon;  in 
these,  instead  of  the  bright  carbon  flutings 
as  we  had  before,  we  have  the  carbon 
flutings  absorbed,  so  that  the  demonstra- 
tion is  complete  that  we  have  a body 
which  has  been  a sun  like  our  own  at  a 
cooler  stage,  in  which  the  chief  absorp- 
tion is  produced  by  some  carbon  material 
in  its  atmosphere.  Finally  we  have  com- 
pletely cooled  bodies,  represented  by  the 
planets  and  satellites  of  the  solar  system. 

The  Origin  of  the  Main  Group  of  Ce- 
lestial Bodies . — It  is  seen,  then,  that  pre- 
cisely such  groups  of  celestial  bodies  as 
the  experiments  upon  meteoric  dust  in  a 
glass  tube  indicate  should  arise  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  temperature,  due  to 
collisions  of  meteorites  gradually  increas- 
ing in  number  in  consequence  of  conden- 
sation, have  actually  been  recorded. 

Similarly  that  precisely  such  groups  of 
celestial  bodies  as  we  should  expect  to  see 
when  a globe  of  incandescent  meteoric 
vapor  gradually  cools  and  consolidates 
have  also  been  chronicled. 


Fio.  5. — Temperature  curve  showing  the  various 
groups  of  heavenly  bodies  the  temperatures  of 
which  are  either  increasing,  at  a maximum,  or 
decreasing. 
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selves  indicate  to  us  the  workiug  of  a very 
simple  factor,  namely,  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  free  paths  of  meteorites,  first 
visible  in  the  celestial  spaces  as  nebulae, 
last  visible  in  the  celestial  spaces  as  dark 
dead  bodies,  like  our  moon. 

Origin  of  Celestial  Species. — When  a 
new  view,  such  as  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, to  account  for  the  general  group- 
ing of  celestial  bodies,  is  put  forward,  tests 
have  to  be  made  in  all  sorts  of  directions 
to  see  whether  it  is  true  or  false. 

We  may  now  refer  to  the  first  obvious 
test  the  view  should  bear.  If  there  is 
anything  in  it,  it  ought  not  only  to  ac- 
count for  the  main  differences  which  we 
have  considered,  but  it  ought  also  to  ex- 
plain, and  even  to  predict,  the  minor  dif- 
ferences which  are  certain  to  be  observed. 

If  we  consider  the  revelations  of  the 
most  powerful  telescopes  brought  to  bear 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
stars  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres already  glimpsed,  and  to  which 
in  future  spectroscopic  inquiry  will  be 
directed,  may  be  taken  as  something  like 
fifty  millions. 

As  we  must  have  absolute  continuity, 
the  gaps  between  the  main  groups  must 
be  bridged  over;  and  further,  in  each  large 
group  itself,  for  instance,  group  II.,  some 
bodies  would  be  more  like  group  I.  and 
others  more  like  group  III.,  so  that  there 
must  be  minor  differences  in  each  group. 
How  is  it  possible  to  test  the  view  by  the 
investigation  of  these  minor  differences  ? 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  way: 
The  attention  of  the  investigators  has 
been  confined  to  a very  careful  study  of 
those  substances  which  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  bodies  of  the  second  group. 
The  reason  that  that  group  was  chosen 
was  that  a little  time  ago  the  individual 
observations  of  nearly  all  the  bodies  al- 
ready recognized  to  belong  to  that  group, 
something  like  300  in  number,  were  pub- 
lished. It  was  possible  to  make  spectro- 
scopic observations  in  the  laboratory  con- 
cerning the  substances  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  stars  of  that  group  either  as  radia- 
tors or  absorbers,  and  to  note  the  changes 
which  take  place  under  certain  well-de- 
fined laboratory  conditions,  and  then  to 
discuss  the  differences  in  the  stellar  spectra 
already  recorded. 

The  method  of  operation  was  as  fol- 
lows: First  of  all,  the  oxy-coal-gas  flame 
was  used,  and  photographs  and  eye  obser- 
vations were  made  showing  in  the  case 
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of  iron,  manganese,  lead,  etc.,  the  actual 
effect  of  temperature.  In  map  Fig.  6, 
page  596,  if  we  take  manganese,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  that  there  is  one  fluting 
longer  than  the  others,  and  that  there  is 
one  line  longer  than  the  rest,  and  we  ex- 
pect that  if  there  was  any  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  manganese  vapor  present,  the 
decrease  would  be  rendered  evident  by 
the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  numer- 
ous details  shown  in  the  map,  till  at  last 
the  smallest  quantity  was  represented  by 
that  one  fluting.  In  lead  the  minimum 
quantity  of  lead  would  be  represented  by 
a fluting.  So  that  if  there  was  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  these  substances  in 
the  various  spectra,  it  was  easy  for  the  lab- 
oratory workers  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  recorded  differences  could  be  ex- 
plained by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  quan- 
tity. If  the  temperature  rises  in  such  a 
way  as  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  low- 
temperature  absorption  of  manganese,  it 
should  also  decrease  the  quantity  of  the 
low-temperature  absorption  of  iron,  but 
such  decrease  of  low-temperature  spectra 
due  to  an  increase  of  temperature  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of 
other  manganese  line  phenomena  due  to  a 
higher  temperature,  and  so  on.  It  was 
thus  found  that  the  observations  by  Duner 
in  Sweden  of  the  294  stars  of  the  group 
now  under  discussion  could  be  arranged 
into  fifteen  distinct  species.  The  flutings, 
both  bright  and  dark,  and  their  changes 
observed  by  him,  have  been  explained  by 
the  investigation  in  question  by  supposing 
that  we  have  bright  carbon  gradually  re- 
ducing in  quantity  as  the  spacing  is  re- 
duced, as  the  stars  get  hotter,  and  that  we 
have  certain  substances  which  appear  at 
the  lower  temperature.  As  the  heat  goes 
on  increasing  we  get  other  substances 
introduced,  and  finally  low -temperature 
fluting  absorptions  give  place  to  line  ab- 
sorption, and  the  flutings  begin  to  fade. 
The  fifteen  species  are  so  arranged  that 
we  get  first  the  spectrum  of  the  early 
species,  which  are  just  a little  removed 
from  the  stars  with  bright  lines;  in  the 
middle  horizons  we  have  those  in  which 
the  spectroscopic  effect  of  the  particular 
mean  temperature  and  condition  of  the 
group  is  most  decided,  and  finally  in  the 
last  species  we  have  stars  the  spectra  of 
which  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  next 
group. 

Species  must  necessarily  exist  if  there 
be  an  evolution  going  on  in  the  inorganic 
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anything  like  that  in  the  organic  world, 
and  that  the  origin  of  celestial  species  as 
well  as  of  celestial  groups  is  not  beyond 
inquiry  comes  out  clearly  from  the  map. 

Conclusion . — It  is  now  some  years 
since  the  spectroscope  told  us,  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  that  the  same  kind  of 
matter  is  present  throughout  all  the 
realms  of  space.  In  the  preceding  pages 
I have  attempted  to  show  that  if  a study 
of  meteorites  be  conjoined  with  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  language  of  the 
spectroscope  is  just  as  decided  in  another 
direction.  Not  only  have  we  the  same 
matter,  but  all  celestial  forms  are  due  to 
an  exquisitely  simple  evolution  of  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  meteoric  dust. 

The  spectroscopic  demonstration  of  the 
complete  sequence  presented  to  us  by  the 
heavenly  bodies  between  nebulae,  the  va- 
rious orders  of  stars,  and  dead  worlds  like 
our  own  moon,  of  course  gives  rise  to  a 
great  number  of  questions  which  are  out- 
side the  region  of  experiment  and  obser- 
vation, and  the  possible  solution  of  many 
questions  interesting  to  the  human  race 
has  indeed  already  given  rise  to  a strange 
misrepresentation  of  the  real  object  of  the 
researches  to  which  attention  has  been 
called.  It  should  have  been  rendered 


quite  clear  that  the  work  consisted  of  a 
close  enchaining  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
facts  brought  together  from  various  fields 
open  to  scientific  inquiry.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  object  was  really  to  de- 
termine whether  the  lien  preceded  the 
egg  or  the  egg  the  hen,  the  hen  stand- 
ing for  the  fiuished  product,  say  our  own 
planet,  and  the  egg  standing  for  the  me- 
teorite. Such  an  inquiry  as  this  may  be 
relegated  to  the  future;  it  may,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  if  what  has  been  said 
here  with  regard  to  the  various  forms  of 
meteoric  aggregations  be  true,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  meteorites  is  surround- 
ed by  a fresh  interest,  and  a clew  is,  at  all 
events,  suggested. 

Space  and  gravitation  being  as  they 
are,  there  is  no  reason  why  aggregations 
of  meteorites  and  aggregations  of  stars 
should  be  treated  differently,  and  al- 
though the  finished  product — a world — 
may  consist  of  more  complications,  it  may 
not  necessarily  be  more  complicated  in  its 
inner  essence  than  a meteorite.  It  is  for 
the  science  of  the  future  to  shed  a new 
light  upon  those  complications  which 
possibly  have  built  up  the  meteorite  by  a 
group  in  which  the  chemical  elements 
represent  necessary  steps. 
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IX. 

TWO  weeks  had  passed  since  Ferdie’s 
arrival  at  Romney. 

Halcyon  days  they  had  been,  each  one 
beautiful  from  morning  to  night,  with 
soft  blue  skies  and  golden  sunshine;  blos- 
soms covered  the  trees;  the  air  was  full  of 
perfume.  Ferdie  must  always  be  doing 
something;  besides  the  daily  hunting  and 
fishing,  he  had  made  new  paths,  a new 
swing,  a new  dock;  lie  had  taught  the 
negroes  base-ball ; he  had  rowed  and  sailed 
hither  and  thither— up  the  river,  out  to  sea, 
and  north  and  south  along  the  Sounds, 
paying  visits  at  the  various  islands  when- 
ever Cicely  desired  them.  Every  one  was 
delighted  with  him,  from  Miss  Sabrina 
and  the  Singletons  down  to  the  smallest 
darky.  The  captains  of  the  Inland  Route 
steamers  grew  accustomed  to  seeing  him 


waiting  on  the  dock  at  Jupiter  Light;  the 
store-keeper  on  the  main-land  opposite 
looked  out  every  morning  for  his  sail 
coming  across  the  Sound.  Cicely,  in  the 
same  state  of  mute  bliss,  accompanied  him 
everywhere ; and  Miss  Sabrina  went  when- 
ever she  was  able;  that  is,  when  the  ex- 
cursion was  not  too  long.  The  negroes 
followed  him  about  in  a troop;  of  their 
own  accord  they  gave  him  the  title  of 
“ young  inarse.” 

Through  these  days  Eve  felt  like  an 
alien.  Cicely  said  nothing  to  her  save 
when  she  was  with  the  others;  she  never 
came  to  her  in  her  own  room;  now  and 
then  she  brought  the  baby  down  the  cor- 
ridor when  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  crib; 
but  Dilsey  was  always  with  her.  She  did 
not  enter;  she  left  him  at  the  door.  And 
Eve  could  not  feel  that  this  neglect  was 
caused  by  dislike;  it  was  simply  the  ego- 
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tism  of  happiness.  When  Eve  was  pre- 
sent, Cicely  talked  to  her;  when  she  was 
not  present,  Cicely  hardly  remembered 
her  existence.  Miss  Sabrina  was  not 
quite  so  forgetful,  but  she  too  was  happy 
and  absorbed.  Eve  sometimes  sat  all  the 
evening  without  speaking.  Fortunately 
she  could  make  her  stay  short,  under  the 
pretext  of  not  disturbing  Jack  by  coming 
in  late.  She  was  not  a timid  woman,  not 
a woman  easily  disheartened,  easily  de- 
pressed; each  long,  solitary  day  (for  she 
seldom  accompanied  them),  each  silent 
evening,  only  strengthened  her  purpose 
of  carrying  away  the  child.  She  kept 
him  with  her  constantly;  Cicely  allowed 
it;  and  Ferdie,  after  one  or  two  good-na- 
tured attempts  to  carry  off  the  little  boy 
for  a romp,  left  him  undisturbed  to  his 
aunt.  Whether  Cicely  had  told  him  to 
do  this,  Eve  did  not  know. 

Strangely  enough,  Ferdie  talked  to  her 
more  than  the  others  did.  Several  times, 
seeing  her  in  the  grove  with  Jack,  he  had 
come  out  to  join  her.  Always,  as  he  ap- 
proached, Eve  would  make  some  excuse 
and  send  the  child  further  away,  even  if 
only  to  the  length  of  a few  yards.  This 
action  on  her  part  was  involuntary.  One 
morning  she  had  gone  to  the  eastern 
shore.  She  had  been  there  half  an  hour 
when  she  saw  his  figure  coming  down  the 
bush-bordered  road.  “Take  Jack's  wag- 
on up  the  beach,’1  she  said  quickly  to  Dil- 


sey. 

Dilsey,  vexed  at  being  ordered  away 
when  handsome  “young  marse”  was  ap- 
proaching, took  her  charge  round  a point 
out  of  sight,  so  that  Eve  and  Ferdie  were 
left  alone.  The  child  gone,  Eve  could 
turn  all  her  attention  to  the  man  by  her 
side ; her  watching  mood  came  upon  her, 
the  mood  in  which  she  spent  her  even- 
ings. Ferdie  had  thrown  himself  down 
on  the  saud.  Handsome  as  he  was,  Eve 
had  discovered  faults  in  his  face;  the  fea- 
tures were  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
pointed;  a little  more,  and  the  cheeks 
would  be  thin.  The  mouth  had  a flatten- 
ing at  the  corners,  a partly  unconscious, 
partly  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles, 
like  that  which  accompanies  a “dare”  (so 
Eve  described  it  to  herself)  on  the  part  of 
a boy  who  has  come  off  conqueror  in  one 
fight  and  is  expecting  another  in  a mo- 
ment. This  expression  (it  was  visible 
when  he  was  silent)  and  a look  in  his  eyes 
sometimes — these  two  things  seemed  to 
Eve  signs  of  the  curse.  They  were  slight 
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signs,  however,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  discovered  by  one  woman  in  a thou- 
sand, for  Ferdie  was  not  only  handsome, 
there  was  also  something  charming  about 
him.  But  Eve  had  little  softness  (if  she 
possessed  it,  it  had  never  been  developed). 
She  had  never  been  able,  for  instance,  to 
understand  how  people  could  so  readily 
forgive;  they  might  pretend  to,  and  even 
try  to,  for  that  was  civilized,  that  was 
Christian ; but  to  be  able  really  to  forgive 
(and  forget)  a wanton,  a brutal  offence — 
she  could  not  comprehend  natures  to 
whom  such  tenderness  was  easy. 

To-day,  as  Ferdie  lounged  beside  her, 
she  determined  to  try  an  experiment. 

“I  am  so  anxious  to  have  Jack,”  she 
began,  boring  holes  in  the  sand  with  the 
point  of  her  parasol. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  have  him ; 
it’s  a complete  possession,”  answered  Fer- 
die, laughing.  “I’ve  scarcely  been  able 
to  touch  the  youngster  since  I came.”  * 

“I  mean  that  I want  him  to  live  with 
me,  as  though  he  were  my  own  child.  I 
would  leave  him  everything  I have;  I 
would  bring  him  up  with  all  possible 
care.” 

“Have  you  made  a vow,  then,  never 
to  marry  ?”  Ferdie  demanded,  looking  at 
her  with  a merry  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“Should  you  object— if  Cicely  were 
willing  to  give  him  to  me?”  continued 
Eve,  a slight  haughtiness  in  her  manner 
alone  replying  to  his  remark. 

“I  suppose  I couldn't,  though  I'm 
fond  of  the  little  chap.”  (“Fond!”  Eve 
thought.  She  looked  at  him,  with  parted 
lips,  in  suspense.)  “ But  I can't  imagine 
Cicely's  consenting,”  Ferdie  went  on; 
“she  is  devoted  to  the  child.” 

“ Not  so  much  as  she  is  to  you.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  urge  her  to  give 
him  to  you  ?” 

“ Yes,”  Eve  answered. 

“Why  do  you  want  him?  For  your 
own  pleasure  ?” 

Eve  hesitated  a moment.  “ Partly.” 

“Are  you  by  any  possibility  fancying 
that  you  can  take  better  care  of  him  than 
we  can?”  asked  Ferdie,  relapsing  into  his 
laugh,  and  sending  another  pebble  skim- 
ming over  the  shining  waters.  “Leav- 
ing Cicely  out  of  the  question,  here  am  I ; 
I should  be,  I am,  the  jolliest  of  fathers.” 

Eve  thought  again.  “It  must  be  that 
he  does  not  know.”  Whatever  his  faults, 
hypocrisy  was  not  one  of  them. 

But  this  only  made  him  the  more  terri- 
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ble  to  her — a man  who  called  himself,  and 
who  was,  tender-hearted,  who  yet  could 
change  unconsciously  into  a savage. 

“Granting  the  jolliness,  I wish  you 
would  ask  Cicely;  do  it  for  my  sake,”  she 
answered.  “I  am  lonely;  I shall  grow 
lonelier.  It  would  be  everything  to  me 
to  have  him.” 

“Of  course  you  will  grow  lonelier,” 
said  Ferdie.  He  turned  toward  her,  lean- 
ing on  his  elbow.  “Come,  let  me  advise 
you,  Miss  Bruce;  don’t  be  a forlorn  old 
maid.  All  women  ought  to  marry.  It 
is  much  better  for  them.” 

“Are  they  then  so  sure  to  be  happy?” 
demanded  Eve,  sarcastically. 

“ Of  course  they  are.  The  nice  ones.” 

Eve  looked  at  him.  “ Even  when  mar- 
ried to  brutes  ? To  madmen  ?” 

“Oh,  you  wouldn’t  select  a brute.  As 
for  the  madmen,  they  are  locked  up,”  an- 
swered Ferdie,  comfortably. 

Eve  rose.  “ I don’t  know  what  I shall 
say  next  if  I stay  here,”  was  her  thought. 

“I  wish  you  knew  my  brother  Paul,” 
said  Ferdie  as  he  lifted  himself  from  the 
sand.  44  J can’t  argue  with  you;  I can’t 
put  you  down”  (his  smile  as  he  said  “put 
you  down”  was  wonderfully  sweet).  “But 
he  could — Paul  could;  and  what’s  more, 
he  would,  too;  he  hates  a woman  who 
goes  on  as  you  do.” 

“ I’m  not  going  on  ; I’m  going  back.” 

4 4 To  the  house  ? So  am  I.  ” 

“ I should  like  to  see  your  brother,”  Eve 
remarked.  “He  lives  in  Canada,  I be- 
lieve ?” 

“ Canada ! What  gives  you  that  idea ? 
He  loathes  Canada.  He  has  charge  of  a 
mine  up  on  Lake  Superior.  He  has  al- 
ways worked  tremendously  hard,  poor  old 
Paul!  I have  never  approved  of  it,  such 
a steady  grind  as  that.” 

“What  is  the  name  of  the  place?” 

44  Bois  Blanc.  Are  you  thinking  of  go- 
ing there  ?” 

“I  may,”  Eve  answered.  She  felt  de- 
fiant, and  her  tone  was  defiant  in  spite 
of  herself.  What  did  she  care  for  Bois 
Blanc  and  his  brother,  save  for  their  con- 
nection with  his  wretched  self? 

They  had  begun  to  walk  toward  home. 
Dilsey  was  in  advance  with  Jack.  “ I beg 
you  to  urge  Cicely  to  let  me  have  him,” 
she  went  on,  her  eyes  resting  on  Jack’s 
rough  little  wagon. 

“ You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  ask 
a favor  of  me  at  last;  you  must  want  it 
terribly,”  Ferdie  responded.  He  took  off 
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his  hat  and  let  the  breeze  blow  over  his 
forehead.  44 1 will  do  what  I can  for  you, 
Miss  Bruce.  Of  course  we  cannot,  Cicely 
and  I,  give  up  her  child  to  you  entirely; 
but  he  might  live  with  you  for  part  of  the 
time,  as  you  desire  it  so  much,  at  least  for 
the  present.  My  intention  is  to  go  back 
to  Valparaiso;  I like  the  life  there,  and  I 
shall  make  it  my  home.  There  are  excel- 
lent houses  to  be  had ; I have  one  in  view 
at  this  moment.  Later,  of  course,  Cicely 
would  wish  her  boy  to  come  to  her  there; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  is  still  so 
young,  and  while  there  is  his  education 
to  think  of — yes,  I will  do  what  I can  for 
you;  you  may  count  upon  me.” 

“Thank  you,”  answered  Eve.  Her 
words  were  humble,  but  she  did  not  look 
humble  as  she  spoke  them.  Ferdie  with 
his  favors  and  his  patronizing  good-na- 
ture, seemed  to  her  more  of  a phantasm 
than  ever. 

Life  went  on.  Every  morning  she  said 
to  herself,  “To-day  something  must  hap- 
pen ; we  cannot  go  on  forever  sailing  and 
rowing  and  gathering  flowers.”  But  the 
Arcadian  hours  continued,  and  two  more 
weeks  passed  slowly  by,  the  days  and  the 
nights  equally  soft  and  fair.  Eve  began 
to  hate  the  eternal  sunshine,  the  brilliant, 
undiramed  southern  stars. 

44  My  dear,  you  are  all  the  time  growing 
paler,”  said  Miss  Sabrina  one  day.  “ Per- 
haps this  sea-air  is  not  good  for  you  ?” 

Eve  wanted  to  reply:  “Is  it  good  for 
me  to  be  watching  every  instant? — to  be 
listening,  and  starting,  and  thinking  I 
hear  something?”  “ You  are  right;  it  is 
not,”  she  answered  aloud.  “All  the  same, 

I will  stay  awhile  longer,  if  you  will  let 
me.” 

“Oh,  my  dear— when  we  want  you  to 
live  here!” 

44 Perhaps  I shall  die  here,”  Eve  re- 
sponded, with  a laugh. 

Miss  Sabrina  looked  at  her  in  surprise, 
for  the  laugh  was  neither  gentle  nor  sweet. 

Eve  was  tired,  tired  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. This  passive  state  of  waiting  taxed 
her;  action  of  some  sort,  though  accom- 
panied by  the  hardest  conditions,  would 
have  been  easier  to  her  unconquered  will. 
She  occupied  herself  with  Jack.  And  she 
looked  at  Cicely.  To  love  so  intensely — 
was  it  not  a kind  of  idiocy  ? 

X. 

4 4 Eve !”  A hand  on  Eve’s  shoulder. 

Eve  sat  up  in  bed  with  a start.  Cicely 
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stood  beside  her,  candle  in  hand.  “ Help 
me  to  dress  Jack,”  she  said. 

Eve  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant.  She 
lighted  her  own  candle. 

Cicely  lifted  the  sleeping  child  from  his 
crib,  and  began  hastily  to  dress  him. 
Eve  brought  all  the  little  garments  quick- 
ly. 44  Are  you  going  to  take  him  out  of 
the  house?”  she  asked.  (They  spoke  in 
whispers.) 

44  Yes.” 

Eve  threw  on  her  own  clothes. 

After  a moment,  during  which  the 
hands  of  both  women  moved  rapidly,  Eve 
said,  44  Where  is  he?” 

44  Outside — out  of  the  house  for  the  mo- 
ment. But  he  will  come  back;  and  then, 
if  he  comes  down  this  hall,  we  must  es- 
cape.” * 

“Where?  We  must  have  the  same 
ideas,  you  know,”  said  Eve,  buttoning  her 
dress,  and  taking  her  hat  and  shawl  from 
the  wardrobe; 

44 1 thought  we  could  go  through  the 
ballroom,  and  out  by  the  north  wing.” 

44  And  once  outside  ?” 

“We  must  hide.” 

4 4 But  where?” 

“In  the  thicket.” 

44  It  isn’t  a very  large  space.  Supposing 
Jack  should  cry  ?” 

Cicely  went  on  fastening  Jack’s  little 
coat.  44  Oh,  I can’t  talk !” 

44 You  needn’t,”  said  Eve.  “I’ll  take 
care  of  you.” 

The  hasty  dressing  completed,  the  two 
candles  were  extinguished.  Jack,  who 
had  stirred,  had  fallen  asleep  again.  Cice- 
ly held  him  herself ; she  would  not  let  Eve 
take  him.  They  opened  the  door  softly, 
and  stood  together  outside  in  the  dark 
hall.  The  seconds  passed  and  turned  into 
minutes;  the  minutes  became  three,  then 
five;  but  the  space  of  time  seemed  a half- 
hour.  Eve,  standing  still  in  the  darkness, 
recovered  her  coolness.  She  stepped  noise- 
lessly back  into  her  room  for  a moment 
or  two.  Then  she  returned  and  resumed 
the  watch.  Cicely’s  little  figure  standing 
beside  her  looked  very  small. 

By-and-by  the  door  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hall  opened,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  Eve  saw  a vision;  Ferdie,  half  dressed 


and  carrying  a lighted  candle,  appeared, 
his  eyes  fierce  and  fixed,  his  cheeks  flush- 
ed. At  that  moment  his  beauty  was  terri- 
ble; but  he  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing; 
he  was  like  a man  listening  to  something 


“Come,”  whispered  Cicely. 

Swiftly  she  went  round  the  angle  of  the 
corridor,  opened  a door,  and  closing  it  be- 
hind them,  led  the  way  to  the  north  wing. 
Eve  followed,  or  rather  she  kept  by  her 
side.  After  a breathless  winding  transit 
through  the  labyrinth  of  dark  halls  aud 
chambers,  they  reached  the  ballroom. 

“Now  we  can  run,”  Cicely  whispered. 
Silently  they  ran. 

Before  they  had  quite  reached  the  door 
at  the  far  end,  they  heard  a sound  behind 
them,  and  saw  a gleam  across  the  floor: 
he  had  not  waited  in  Eve’s  room,  then  ; he 
had  divined  their  flight,  and  was  follow- 
ing. Cicely’s  hand  swiftly  found  and 
lifted  the  latch  ; she  opened  the  door,  and 
they  passed  through.  Eve  gave  one 
glance  over  her  shoulder.  He  was  ad- 
vancing, but  he  was  not  running ; his  eyes 
had  the  same  stare. 

Cicely  threw  up  a window,  gave  Jack 
to  Eve,  climbed  by  the  aid  of  a chair  to 
the  sill  and  jumped  out;  then  she  put  up 
her  arms  for  Jack,  and  Eve  followed  her. 
They  drew  down  the  window  behind  them 
from  the  outside.  There  was  a moon,  but 
dark  clouds  obscured  its  light ; the  air  was 
still.  Cicely  led  the  way  to  the  thicket; 
pushing  her  way  within,  she  sank  down, 
the  bushes  crackling  loudly  as  she  did  so. 
“Hurry !”  she  said  to  Eve. 

Eve  crouched  beside  her  beneath  the 
dense  foliage.  They  could  see  nothing; 
but  they  could  hear.  They  remained  mo- 
tionless. 

After  several  minutes  of  suspense  they 
heard  a step  on  the  plank  floor  of  the  ve- 
randa; he  had  made  his  way  out.  Then 
followed  silence.  The  silence  was  worse 
than  the  sound  of  his  steps.  They  had 
the  sense  that  he  was  close  upon  them. 

After  some  time  without  another  sound, 
suddenly  his  candle  gleamed  directly  over 
them;  he  had  approached  them  unheard 
by  the  road,  Eve  not  knowing  and  Cicely 
having  forgotten  that  it  was  so  near.  For 
an  instant  Eve’s  heart  stopped  beating; 
she  thought  that  they  were  discovered. 
Escape  was  cut  off,  for  the  thorns  and 
spiny  leaves  held  their  skirts  like  so  many 
hands.  But  the  fixed  eyes  did  not  see 
them;  after  a moment  the  beautiful  cruel 
face,  lit  by  the  yellow  gleam  of  the  can- 
dle, disappeared  from  above;  the  light 
moved  further  away.  He  was  going  down 
the  road;  every  now  and  then  they  could 
see  that  he  threw  a ray  to  the  right  and 

the  left,  as  if  still  searching. 
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44  He  will  go  through  the  whole  thick- 
et, now  that  lie  has  the  idea,”  Cicely  whis- 
pered. They  crept  into  the  road,  Eve  car- 
rying Jack.  But,  once  outside,  Cicely  took 
him  again.  They  stood  erect;  they  look- 
ed back.  He  and  his  candle  were  still  go- 
ing on  toward  the  sea. 

Cicely  turned.  She  took  a path  which 
led  to  the  north  point.  4 4 There’s  no  thick- 
et there.  And  if  he  comes,  there’s  a boat.” 

The  distance  to  the  point  was  nearly  a 
mile.  The  white  sand  of  the  narrow  track 
guided  them  through  the  dark  woods. 

“Shouldn’t  you  be  safer,  after  all,  in 
the  house  ?”  Eve  asked. 

44  No;  for  this  time  he  is  determined  to 
kill  us.  He  thinks  that  I am  some  one 
else,  a woman  who  is  going  to  attack  his 
wife,  that  is,  me;  and  he  thinks  that  Jack 
is  some  other  child,  who  has  injured  his 
Jack.” 

44  He  shall  never  touch  Jack!  Give 
him  to  me,  Cicely;  he  is  too  heavy  for 
you.” 

44 1 will  not  give  him  to  any  one— any 
one,”  Cicely  answered,  panting. 

As  they  approached  the  north  point  the 
moon  shone  through  a rift  in  the  clouds. 
Suddenly  it  was  as  light  as  day;  their 
faces  and  hands  were  ivory  white  in  the 
silver  radiance. 

44  What  is  that  on  your  throat  and  down 
the  front  of  your  dress  ?”  said  Eve.  44  It’s 
wet.  Why,  it’s  blood !” 

44  Yes;  I am  cut  here  a little,”  Cicely 
answered,  making  a gesture  with  her  chin 
toward  her  left  shoulder;  44 1 suppose  it 
has  begun  to  bleed  again.  He  has  a knife 
to-night.  That  is  what  makes  me  so 
afraid.” 

The  Sound  now  came  into  view.  At 
the  same  instant  Eve,  looking  back,  per- 
ceived a point  of  yellow  light  behind 
them.  The  path  was  straight  for  a long 
distance,  and  the  light  was  far  away;  but 
it  was  advancing  in  their  direction.  Lit- 
tle Jack,  awakened  by  their  rapid  flight, 
had  lifted  his  head,  trying  to  see  his  mo- 
ther’s face.  As  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him,  he  began  to  cry.  His  voice 
seemed  to  make  Cicely  frantic;  clasping 
him  close,  pressing  his  head  down  against 
her  breast,  she  broke  into  a run. 

44  Get  into  the  boat  and  push  off.  Don;t 
wait  for  me;  I'm  in  no  danger,”  Eve  call- 
ed after  her.  She  stood  there  watching. 

Cicely  reached  the  beach,  put  Jack  into 
the  boat,  and  then  tried  to  push  it  off.  It 
was  a heavy,  dilapidated  old  row-boat, 
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kept  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  ne- 
groes who  wished  to  cross  to  Singleton 
Island.  To-night  it  was  drawn  up  so 
high  on  the  sands  that  with  all  her  effort 
Cicely  could  not  launch  it;  she  strained 
every  muscle  to  the  utmost;  in  her  ears 
there  was  a loud  rushing  sound ; she 
paused  dizzily,  turning  her  head  away 
from  the  water  for  a moment.  As  she 
did  so  she  too  saw  the  gleam,  pale  in  the 
moonlight,  far  down  the  path.  She  did 
not  scream;  there  was  a tension  in  her 
throat  which  kept  all  sound  from  her 
parched  mouth ; she  climbed  into  the 
boat,  seized  Jack,  and  staggered  forward 
with  the  vague  purpose  of  jumping  into 
the  water  from  the  boat’s  stern.  But  she 
did  not  get  far;  she  sank  suddenly  down. 

44  She  has  fainted : so  much  the  better,” 

Eve  thought.  Jack,  who  had  fallen  as 
his  mother  fell,  cried  loudly.  44  He  is  not 
hurt;  at  least  not  seriously,”  she  said  to 
herself.  Then,  turning  into  the  wood, 
she  made  her  way  back  toward  the  ad- 
vancing point  of  light.  After  some  prog- 
ress she  stopped. 

Ferdie  was  walking  rapidly  now;  in 
his  left  hand  he  held  his  candle  high  in 
the  air;  in  his  right,  which  hung  by  his 
side,  there  was  something  that  gleamed. 

The  moonlight  shone  full  upon  his  face, 
and  Eve  could  see  the  expression,  whose 
slight  signs  she  had  noticed  in  the  begin- 
ning— the  flattening  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  which  was  now  so  deepened  that 
his  lips  wore  a slight  grin.  Jack’s  wail, 
which  had  ceased  for  several  minutes, 
now  began  again,  and  at  the  same  instant 
his  moving  head  could  be  seen  above  the 
boat’s  side;  he  had  disengaged  himself, 
and  was  trying  to  climb  up  higher,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  seats,  in  order  to  give 
larger  vent  to  his  astonishment  and  his 
grief. 

Ferdie  saw  him;  his  shoulders  made  a 
quick  movement,  an  inarticulate  sound 
came  from  his  flattened  grimacing  mouth. 
Then  he  began  to  run  toward  the  boat. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  the  crack, 
not  loud,  of  a pistol  discharged  very  near. 

The  running  man  lunged  forward  and  fell 
heavily  to  his  knees;  then  to  the  sand. 

His  arms  made  one  or  two  spasmodic 
movements.  Then  they  were  still. 

Eve’s  figure  went  swiftly  through  the 
wood  toward  the  shore.  She  held  her 
skirts  closely,  as  if  afraid  of  their  rustliug 
sound.  Reaching  the  boat,  she  made  a 
mighty  effort,  both  hands  against  the 
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bow,  her  body  slanting  forward,  her  feet 
far  behind  her,  deep  in  the  sand  and 
pressing  against  it.  She  was  very  strong, 
and  the  boat  moved ; it  slid  down  slowly 
and  gratingly ; more  and  more  of  its  long 
length  entered  the  water;  at  last  only  the 
bow  still  touched  the  sand.  Eve  jumped  in, 
pushed  off  with  an  oar,  and  then,  stepping 
over  Cicely’s  prostrate  form  to  reach  one 
of  the  seats,  she  sat  down  and  began  to 
row,  brushing  little  Jack  aside  with  her 
knee  (he  fell  down  more  amazed  and 
grief-stricken  than  ever),  and  placing  her 
feet  against  the  next  seat  as  a brace.  She 
rowed  with  long  strokes  and  with  all  her 
might.  Perhaps  he  was  not  hurt,  after 
all ; perhaps  he  too  had  a pistol. 

The  Sound  was  smooth,  and  before  long 
a wide  space  of  dark  water,  with  the  sil- 
very path  of  the  moon  across  it,  separated 
them  from  Abercrombie  Island.  Still  she 
could  not  stop.  She  looked  at  Cicely’s 
motionless  figure.  Jack,  weary  with  cry- 
ing, had  crawled  as  far  as  one  of  her 
knees  and  laid  his  head  against  it,  sobbing 
at  intervals,  “Aunty  Eve!  Aunty  Eve!” 

“ Yes,  darling, ’’said  Eve,  mechanically, 
still  watching  the  other  shore. 

At  last,  with  her  hands  smarting,  her 
arms  strained,  she  reached  Singleton  Isl- 
and. Beaching  the  boat,  she  knelt  down 
and  chafed  Cicely’s  temples,  wetting  her 
handkerchief  by  dipping  it  over  the  boat’s 
side,  and  then  pressing  it  on  the  dead- 
white  little  face.  After  a while  Cicely 
sighed.  Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  up,  only  half  consciously,  at  the 
sky.  Next  she  looked  at  Eve,  who  was 
bending  over  her;  and  memory  came 
back. 

“We  are  safe,”  Eve  said,  answering 
the  look;  “we  are  on  Singleton  Island; 
and  no  one  is  following  us.”  She  lifted 
the  desperate  little  Jack  and  put  him  in 
his  mother’s  arms. 

Cicely  sat  up;  she  kissed  her  child  pas- 
sionately. But  she  fell  back  again,  Eve 
supporting  her. 

“Let  me  see  that — that  place,”  Eve 
said.  With  nervous  touch  she  turned 
down  the  little  lace  ruffle,  which  was 
dark  and  limp  with  the  stain  of  the  life- 
tide. 

“ It’s  nothing,”  murmured  Cicely.  The 
cut  had  missed  its  aim;  it  was  low  down 
on  the  throat,  near  the  collar-bone;  it 
was  an  ugly  flesh-wround,  but  it  was  not 
dangerous. 

Cicely  pushed  away  Eve’s  hands  and 
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sat  up.  “Where  is  Ferdie  ?”  she  de- 
manded. 

“ Why,  he  is  on  the  other  island,”  Eve 
answered,  hesitatingly.  “Don’t  you  re- 
member that  he  followed  us?  — that  we 
were  trying  to  escape  ?” 

“Well,  we  have  escaped,”  said  Cicely. 
“And  now  I want  to  know  where  he  is.” 

She  got  on  her  feet,  stepped  out  of  the 
boat  to  the  sand,  and  lifted  Jack  out;  she 
muffled  the  child  in  a shawl,  and  made 
him  walk  with  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Here  she  stood  looking  across  at 
the  home  island,  straining  her  eyes  in  the 
misty  moonlight. 

Eve  followed  her.  “I  think  the  far- 
ther away  we  go,  Cicely,  the  better;  at 
least  for  the  present.  We  can  go  to  New 
York.  The  steamer  stops  at  Singleton 
Landing  at  dawn;  we  will  go  on  board 
as  we  are,  and  get  what  is  necessary  in 
Savannah.” 

“ Why  don’t  I see  him  on  the  beach  ?” 
said  Cicely.  “I  could  see  him  if  he 
were  there — I could  see  him  walking.  If 
he  followed  us,  as  you  say,  why  don’t  I 
see  him  ?”  She  put  one  hand  on  each 
side  of  her  mouth,  making  a circle  of 
them,  and  called  with  all  her  strength, 
“Ferdie?  Fer-die  ?” 

“Are  you  mad  ?”  said  Eve. 

“ Fer-die  ?”  cried  Cicely  again. 

Eve  pulled  down  her  hands.  “He 
can’t  hear  you.  At  least  I hope  he 
can’t.” 

Why  can’t  he?”  said  Cicely,  turning 
and  looking  at  her. 

“Oh,  it’s  too  far,”  answered  Eve,  in  a 
changed  voice. 

“ Perhaps  he  has  gone  for  a boat,”  Ci- 
cely suggested. 

“Yes,  perhaps  he  has,”  Eve  assented, 
eagerly.  And  for  a moment  the  two  wo- 
men gazed  southward  down  the  Sound 
with  the  same  hopefulness. 

Then  Eve  came  back  to  reality.  “What 
are  we  thinking  of  ? Do  we  want  to  have 
Jack  killed  ? I saved  him.  But  only 
just  in  time.” 

Cicely  threw  up  her  arms.  She  gave  a 
long  low  cry.  “Oh,  if  it  weren't  for 
Jack!”  Her  despair  at  that  moment 
gave  her  majesty. 

“Give  him  to  me;  let  me  take  him 
away,”  urged  Eve  again. 

“I  will  never  give  him  to  any  one.  I 
will  never  leave  him.” 

“Then  you  must  both  go  with  me;  you 

must  see  that.  We  will  go  to  New  York.” 
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‘‘There  is  only  one  place  I will  go  to 
— one  person,  and  that  is  Paul.  Ferdie 
lores  Paul.  I will  go  nowhere  else.” 

“Very  well;  we  will  go  to  Paul.” 

The  struggle  was  over ; Cicely’s  face  and 
voice  had  grown  lifeless.  Little  Jack, 
tired  out,  had  laid  himself  despairingly 
down  on  the  sand;  she  sat  down  beside 
him,  rearranged  the  shawl  under  him 
and  over  him,  and  then,  as  he  fell  asleep, 
she  clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees,  and 
waited,  inertly,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  op- 
posite beach. 

Eve,  standing  behind  her  at  a little  dis- 
tance, also  watched  the  home  island.  ‘ ‘ If 
I could  only  see  him !”  was  her  constant 
thought.  She  even  prayed  that  she  might 
see  him.  She  was  ready  to  accept  the 
sight  of  a boat  shooting  from  the  shadows 
which  lay  dark  on  the  western  side,  a 
boat  coining  in  pursuit.  He  would  have 
time,  perhaps,  to  get  to  the  skiff  which 
was  kept  on  that  side,  not  far  from  the 
point:  he  knew  where  all  the  boats  were. 
Five  minutes — six — had  elapsed  since  they 
landed;  yes,  he  would  have  had  time. 
She  looked  and  looked.  She  was  almost 
sure  that  she  saw  a boat  advancing. 

But  where  could  they  go,  in  case  he 
should  really  come  ? To  Singleton  House, 
where  there  was  only  a lame  old  man  and 
women  and  children  ? There  was  no 
door  there  which  he  could  not  batter 
down,  no  lock  which  could  keep  him  out. 
No;  it  was  better  to  think,  to  believe,  that 
he — that  he  could  not  come. 

She  walked  back  to  the  fringe  of  trees 
that  skirted  the  beach,  leaned  her  clasped 
arms  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  them, 
and  laying  her  head  upon  the  arm  that 
was  uppermost,  stood  there  motionless. 

XI. 

The  dawn  was  still  faint  when  the 
steamer  stopped  at  Singleton  Landing. 
There  was  no  one  waiting  save  an  old 
negro  woman,  who  caught  the  shore  rope, 
and  there  was  no  one  stirring  on  the  boat 
save  the  gruff  captain,  muffled  in  an  over- 
coat, though  the  night  was  warm,  and 
two  deck  hands,  who  put  ashore  a barrel 
and  a sack.  Lights  were  burning  dimly 
on  board ; the  negro  woman  on  the  dock 
carried  a lantern. 

Two  women  came  from  the  shadows, 
and  crossed  the  plank  to  the  lower  deck, 
entering  the  dark  space  within,  which  was 
encumbered  with  loose  freight — crates  of 
fowls,  boxes,  barrels,  coils  of  rope,  and 
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battered  articles  of  household  furniture, 
such  as  tin  boilers,  kettles,  feather-beds. 
The  taller  of  the  two  women  carried  a 
sleeping  child. 

For  Cicely  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
strength;  she  could  hardly  walk. 

Eve  found  the  sleepy  mulatto  woman 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  stewardess, 
and  told  her  to  give  them  a cabin  imme- 
diately. 

“Cabin  ? Why,  de  cabin’s  dish-yere,” 
answered  the  woman,  making  a motion  of 
her  hand  to  indicate  the  gaudy  little  sa- 
loon in  which  they  stood.  She  surveyed 
them  with  wonder. 

“State-room,”  murmured  Cicely. 

Upon  the  lower  bed  in  the  very  unstate- 
ly  white  cell  which  was  at  last  opened  for 
them  her  little  figure  was  soon  stretched 
out  apathetically.  Her  eyes  remained 
closed,  and  the  dawn,  as  it  grew  brighter, 
did  not  tempt  her  to  open  them;  she  lay 
thus  all  day.  Jack  slept  profoundly  for 
several  hours  on  the  shelf-like  bed  above 
her.  Then  he  woke,  and  instantly  be- 
came very  merry,  laughing  to  see  the 
shining  green  water  outside,  the  near 
shores,  the  houses  and  groves  and  fields, 
and  now  and  then  a row-boat  under  sail. 
Eve  brought  him  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
then  she  gave  him  a bath ; he  gurgled  with 
laughter,  and  played  all  his  little  tricks  and 
games,  one  after  the  other.  But  Cicely 
remained  inert;  she  could  not  have  been 
more  still  if  she  had  been  dead.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  her  chest  as  she  breathed  was 
so  slight  that  Eve  was  obliged  to  look 
closely  in  order  to  distinguish  it  at  all. 
Just  before  they  reached  Savannah  she 
raised  her  to  a sitting  position,  and  held  a 
cup  of  coffee  to  her  lips.  Cicely  drank. 
Then,  as  the  steamer  stopped,  Eve  lifted 
her  to  her  feet. 

Cicely’s  eyes  opened ; they  looked  at 
Eve  reproachfully. 

“It  will  only  take  a moment  to  go  to 
the  hotel,”  Eve  answered. 

She  called  the  stewardess  and  made  her 
carry  Jack ; she  herself  half  carried  Cice- 
ly. She  signalled  to  the  negro  driver  of 
one  of  the  carriages  waiting  at  the  dock, 
and  in  a few  minutes,  as  she  had  said,  she 
was  undressing  her  little  sister-in-law  and 
lifting  her  into  a cool  broad  bed. 

Jack  asleep,  she  sat  down  beside  the 
shaded  lamp  to  keep  watch;  her  hands 
were  folded  upon  her  lap,  her  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  the  carpet.  After  an  hour 
had  passed  she  became  conscious  of  some- 
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thing,  and  raised  her  eyes.  Cicely  was 
looking  at  her.  Eve  rose  and  went  to 
her.  “Are  we  in  Savannah?”  Cicely 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

Cicely  continued  to  look  at  her.  “If 
you  really  want  me  to  go  on,  you  had  bet- 
ter take  me  at  once.” 

“ But  you  were  too  tired  to  travel  fur- 
ther.” 

“It  is  not  a question  of  tired;  I shall 
be  tired  all  my  life.  But  if  you  don’t 
want  me  to  go  back  by  the  first  boat  to- 
morrow, you  will  take  me  away  now.” 

“By  the  midnight  train,”  Eve  an- 
swered. 

And  at  midnight  they  left  Savannah. 

At  Charleston  they  were  obliged  to 
wait:  a bridge  was  down. 

Some  purchases  were  necessary  for  their 
comfort.  Eve  did  not  dare  to  leave  Cicely 
with  Jack,  lest  she  should  find  them  both 
gone  on  her  return.  She  therefore  took 
them  with  her.  She  said  to  the  negro 
coachman,  privately,  “If  that  lady  should 
give  you  an  order,  tell  you  to  return  to 
the  hotel  or  to  drive  to  the  steamer,  when 
I am  not  with  you,  pay  no  attention  to 
her  ; she  is  ill,  and  not  responsible  for 
what  she  says.” 

As  she  was  coming  out  of  a shop  a face 
she  knew  met  her  eyes — Judge  Abercrom- 
bie. And  he  was  close  upon  them. 

He  recognized  them  ; he  hurried  to  the 
carriage  door,  astonished,  alarmed.  Al- 
though he  had  always  been  kind  to  her, 
Eve  seemed  cowed  by  his  presence.  She 
no  longer  took  the  direction  of  affairs; 
she  did  not  speak.  It  was  Cicely  who 
said,  “ Yes,  we  are  here,  grandpa;  get  in, 
and  I will  tell  you  why.” 

But  when  the  old  man  had  placed  him- 
self opposite  to  her,  when  Eve  had  taken 
her  seat  again,  and  the  carriage  was  roll- 
ing toward  the  hotel,  Cicely  still  remained 
mute.  At  last  she  leaned  forward.  “I 
can’t  tell  you,”  she  said,  putting  her  hand 
into  his;  “at  least  I can’t  tell  you  now. 
Will  you  wait,  dearest  ? Please  wait  till 
we  get  there.”  Her  voice,  as  she  said  this, 
was  like  the  voice  of  a little  girl  of  ten. 
She  continued  to  look  at  him  with  brim- 
ming eyes. 

The  old  man,  wondering,  held  her  hand 
protectingly.  He  glanced  at  Eve.  But 
Eve's  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  carriage 
floor. 

The  drive  was  a short  one.  As  they 
entered  their  room,  Eve  took  Jack  in  her 
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arms  and  went  out  again  into  the  hall, 
closing  the  door  behind  her. 

The  hall  was  broad  and  long,  with 
a window  at  each  end  ; a breeze  blew 
through  it,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers.  Jack  clamored  for  a game;  Eve 
raised  him  to  her  shoulder,  and  went  to 
the  window  at  the  west  end  ; it  over- 
looked a garden  crowded  with  blossoms. 
Then  she  turned  and  walked  to  the  east 
end,  Jack  considering  it  a march,  and 
playing  that  her  shoulder  was  his  drum; 
the  second  window  commanded  a view  of 
some  of  the  burnt  walls  of  the  desolated 
town.  Eight  times  she  made  the  slow 
journey  from  the  flowers  to  the  ruins, 
the  ruins  to  the  flowers.  Then  Cicely 
opened  the  door.  “You  can  come  in 
now.  Grandpa  knows.” 

Grandpa’s  face,  in  his  new  knowledge, 
was  pitiful  to  see.  He  had  evidently  been 
trying  to  control  his  emotion,  to  remain 
calm.  He  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  keep 
his  features  firm;  but  his  cheeks,  which 
ordinarily  were  tinted  with  pink,  had 
turned  to  a dead-looking  yellow,  and  his 
figure  seemed  suddenly  to  have  shrivelled 
and  grown  old.  “I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  come  with  me  for  a 
walk,”  he  said  to  Eve;  “I  have  travelled 
down  from  Gary  Hundred  this  morning, 
and  after  being  shut  up  in  the  train,  you 
know,  one  feels  the  need  of  fresh  air.” 
He  rose,  and  gave  first  one  leg  and  then 
the  other  a little  shake,  with  a pathetic  pre- 
tence of  preparing  for  vigorous  exercise. 

“I  don’t  think  I can  go,”  Eve  began. 
But  a second  glance  at  his  dead-looking 
face  made  her  relent,  or  rather  made  her 
brace  herself.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  ask- 
ed one  of  the  chamber-maids  to  follow 
them  with  Jack;  once  outside,  she  sent 
the  girl  forward.  “I  have  taken  Jack 
because  we  cannot  trust  Cicely,”  she  ex- 
plained. “ If  she  had  him  she  might,  in 
our  absence,  take  him  and  start  back  to  the 
island;  but  she  will  not  go  without  him.” 

“Neither  of  them  must  go  back,”  said 
the  Judge.  He  spoke  mechanically. 

They  went  down  the  shaded  street  tow- 
ard the  Battery.  “There’s poor  Sabrina, 
too,”  he  went  on,  sighing. 

“ Cicely  is  sure  that  he  has  not  harmed 
her.  She  says  that  when  these  attacks 
are  on  him  he  is  dangerous  only  to  Jack 
and  to  her.” 

“That  makes  him  the  greater  devil,” 
answered  the  Judge,  sombrely. 

“ She  says  she  will  go  only  to  his  bro- 
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tlier— to  this  Paul  Tennant,  wherever  he 
may  be — a place  called  Bois  Blanc,  I be- 
lieve, on  Lake  Superior.  She  will  not  go 
to  New  York;  she  will  not  go  anywhere 
excepting  to  this  Paul.  And  we  shall  have 
to  humor  her;  for  I really  think  that  un- 
less we  take  her  to  him,  she  will  leave  us 
yet.” 

“What  I fear  is  that  he  is  already  on 
her  track,”  said  the  Judge.  “He  would 
get  over  the  attack  in  a day  or  two— he  is 
as  strong  as  an  ox.  And  if  he  should 
follow  her,  and  she  should  see  him ; if  he 
should  have  a chance  at  her  with  his 
d d repentant  whinings — ” 

“I  don’t  think  there  has  ever  been  any 
whining:  she  says  they  never  speak  of  it; 
it  is,  between  them,  as  though  it  did  not 
exist.  But  it  is  better  that  she  should  not 
see  him.  And  perhaps— perhaps  she  nev- 
er will.”  Her  face  was  convulsed  for  an 
instant. 

But  the  Judge  did  not  see  it.  “We 
must  get  off  by  the  first  train;  I shall  of 
course  accompany  you.” 

“ I dare  say  we  can  go  by  evening ; they 
think  so  at  the  hotel,”  Eve  answered. 
Then  she  waited  a moment.  “If  you 
should  write  to  Miss  Sabrina  from  here, 
the  reply  might  meet  us  somewhere  on 
the  way.  If  not  at  Pittsburgh,  then  at 
Cleveland,  or  wherever  we  take  the  lake 
steamer.” 

“We  mustn’t  let  her  know  exactly 
where  we  have  gone:  she  is  weak;  she 
likes  the  fellow.  But  she  might  write  to 
Gary  Hundred,  and  they  could  forward 
her  letters  from  there.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  responded  Eve.  “I  hope 
you  will  write  at  once.”  Then  suddenly 
she  added:  “No.  don't  write;  or  rather 
don’t  let  her  send  any  answer  for  the  pre- 
sent. It's  better  that  we  shouldn’t  know. 
There’s  enough  to  bear.” 

“Better  that  we  shouldn’t  know  that 
she  is  safe,  poor  woman  ? — better  that  we 
shouldn’t  know  whether  he  is  on  our 
track  ? I don’t  know  what  you  are  think- 
ing of.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  ex- 
plain ?” 

“You  are  right.  It’s  only  that  my 
head  aches;  I don’t  know  what  I am  say- 
ing.” 

“Yes,  you  must  be  overwrought,” said 
the  Judge.  He  had  been  thinking  only 
of  Cicely.  “You  protected  my  poor  little 
girl;  you  brought  her  away.  A brave 
act.” 


“It  was  for  Jack ; I wanted  to  save  my 
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brother’s  child;  and  surely,  surely  that 
was  right  ?”  Eve's  voice,  as  she  said  this, 
broke  into  a sob. 

“They  were  in  danger  of  their  lives, 
then,  really  ?”  asked  the  grandfather,  in  a 
low  tone.  “ Cicely  didn’t  tell  me.” 

“She  did  not  know;  she  had  fainted. 

A few  minutes  more— only  one  or  two, 
and  I believe  lie  would — We  should  not 
have  them  now.” 

“ But  you  got  the  boat  off  in  time.” 

“But  I got  the  boat  off  in  time,”  Eve 
repeated,  dully. 

They  had  now  reached  the  Battery; 
they  entered  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  ; the  negro  girl  played  with  Jack 
on  the  broad  walk  which  overlooks  the 
water.  The  harbor,  with  Sumter  in  the 
distance,  the  two  rivers  flowing  down, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fair  city — fair 
still,  though  desolated  and  scarred  by  war 
— made  a scene  full  of  loveliness.  The 
Judge  took  off  his  hat,  as  if  he  needed 
more  air. 

“You  are  ill,” said  Eve,  still  dully. 

“ It’s  only  that  I cannot  believe  it  even 
now — what  Cicely  told  me,  and  what  you 
have  added.  Why,  it  is  my  own  little 
girl,  my  darling  little  grandchild,  who 
has  been  treated  so,  who  has  been  beaten — 
struck  to  the  floor  I His  strong  hand  has 
come  down  on  her  shoulder  so  that  you 
could  hear  it!  Cicely,  Eve;  my  little 
Cicely  /”  His  old  eyes,  small  and  dry, 
without  a tear,  looked  at  Eve  piteously. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  his  in 
silence. 

“She  has  always  been  such  a delicate 
little  creature;  we  never  let  her  have  any 
care  or  trouble.  Why,  we  even  spoke  to 
her  gently  always,  Sabrina  and  I.  For 
she  was  so  small  when  she  was  a baby 
that  they  thought  she  couldn’t  live;  she 
had  her  bright  eyes,  even  then,  and  she 
was  so  pretty  and  winning;  but  they  said 
she  must  soon  follow  her  mother.  We 
were  so  glad  when  she  began  to  grow ! 
But— have  we  saved  her  for  this  ?” 

“ She  is  away  from  him  now,”  Eve  an- 
swered. 

“And  there  was  her  father — my  boy 
Marmaduke ; what  would  Duke  have  said  ? 
His  baby — his  little  girl.”  He  rose  and 
walked  to  and  fro.  For  the  first  time  his 
gait  was  that  of  a feeble  old  man. 

“ Oh,  let  us  hope  they  don’t  know  what 
happens  to  us  here!  Or  else  that  they 
see  some  way  out  of  it  that  we  do  not  see,” 
said  Eve,  passionately. 
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“ I hope  so — I hope  so,”  murmured  the 
Judge.  “ Duke  used  to  call  her  ‘ Elf,’  she 
was  so  small.  He  died  when  she  was 
only  two  years  old.  ‘Father,’  he  said  to 
me,  just  at  the  last,  ‘ I leave  you  my  baby.’ 
And  this  is  what  I have  brought  her  to.” 

“ You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She 
married  him  of  her  own  free-will.  And 
she  forgot  everything,  she  forgot  my  bro- 
ther, very  quickly.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  she  forgot;  I don’t 
care  what  she  forgot,”  the  old  man  an- 
swered. He  sat  down  on  the  bench  again, 
and  put  his  hands  over  his  face.  He  was 
crying — the  slow,  hard  tears  of  age. 

At  sunset  they  started.  The  negro 
chamber-maid,  to  whom  Jack  had  taken  a 
fancy,  went  with  them  as  nurse,  and  twen- 
ty shining  black  faces  were  at  the  station 
to  see  her  off. 

“Good-by,  Porley;  take  keer  yersef.” 

“ Yere’s  luck,  Porley;  doan  yer  forgot 
us.” 

“ Step  libely,  Jonah ; Porley ’s  a-lookin’ 
at  yer.” 

1 ‘ Good-by , Porley !” 

The  train  moved  out. 


XI  r. 

The  high  bows  of  the  propeller  loomed 
up  far  above  them.  A wooden  bridge, 
with  hand-rails  of  rope,  extended  from  a 
square  opening  in  its  side  to  the  dock 
where  they  were  standing;  the  Judge,  be- 
wildered by  the  deafening  noise  of  the  let- 
ting off  of  steam  and  by  the  hustling  of 
the  wild-looking  deck  hands  who  ran  to 
and  fro  putting  on  freight;  little  Jack, 
round-eyed  with  wonder,  surveying  the 
scene  from  his  nurse’s  arms;  Cicely,  list- 
less, unseeing,  unhearing;  and  Eve,  with 
the  same  pale-cheeked  calm  and  the  same 
devoted  attention  to  Cicely  which  had 
marked  her  manner  through  all  their 
rapid  journey. 

“I  think  we  cross  here,”  she  said. 
“ By  that  bridge.”  She  herself  went  first. 
The  bridge  ascended  sharply;  little  slats 
of  wood  were  nailed  across  its  planks  in 
order  to  make  the  surface  less  slippery. 
The  yellow  river,  greasy  with  petroleum 
from  the  refineries  higher  up  the  stream, 
heaved  a little,  from  the  constant  passing 
of  other  craft;  this  heaving  made  the 
bridge  unsteady,  and  Eve  was  obliged  to 
help  the  nurse  when  she  crossed  with 
Jack,  and  then  to  lead  Cicely,  and  to  give 
a hand  to  the  Judge,  who  came  last. 

“You  are  never  dizzy,”  said  the  Judge. 
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“ No,  I am  never  dizzy,”  Eve  answered, 
as  if  she  were  saying  the  phrase  over  to 
herself  as  a warning. 

She  led  the  way  up  a steep  staircase  to 
the  cabin  above.  This  was  a long  narrow 
saloon,  decked  with  tables,  each  covered 
with  a red  cloth,  whereon  stood,  in  white 
vases  representing  a hand  grasping  a cor- 
nucopia, formal  bouquets  of  peonies  and 
the  foliage  of  asparagus.  Narrow  doors, 
ornamented  with  gilding,  formed  a panel- 
ling on  each  side;  between  the  doors 
small  stiff  sofas  of  red  velvet  were  attach- 
ed by  iron  clamps  to  the  floor,  which  was 
covered  with  a brilliant  red  and  white 
velvet  carpet;  above  each  sofa,  under  the 
low  ceiling,  was  a narrow  gilded  grating. 
Women  and  a few  men  sat  here  and  there 
on  the  sofas ; they  looked  at  the  new  pas- 
sengers stonily.  Lawless  children  chased 
each  other  up  and  down  the  narrow  spaces 
between  the  sofas  and  the  tables,  forcing 
each  person  who  was  seated  to  draw  in 
his  or  her  knees  with  lightning  rapidity 
as  they  passed;  babies  with  candy,  babies 
with  cookies,  babies  with  apples,  babies 
with  bread-and-butter,  crawled  and  totter- 
ed about  on  the  velvet  carpet,  and  drew 
themselves  up  by  the  legs  of  the  tables, 
leaving  sticky  marks  on  the  mahogany 
surfaces,  and  generally  ending  by  strik- 
ing their  heads  against  the  top,  sitting 
down  suddenly,  and  breaking  into  a howl. 
Eve  led  the  way  to  the  deck ; she  brought 
forward  chairs,  and  they  seated  them- 
selves. A regularly  repeated  and  deaf- 
ening clash  from  the  regions  below:  the 
deck  hands  were  bringing  steel  rails  from 
a warehouse  on  the  dock,  and  adding 
them  one  by  one  to  the  pile  already  on 
board  by  the  simple  method  of  throwing 
them  upon  it.  After  the  little  party  had 
sat  there  for  fifteen  minutes,  Eve  said,  “ It 
is — it  is  insupportable!” 

“You  feel  it  because  you  have  not 
slept.  You  haven’t  slept  at  all  since  we 
started,”  said  Cicely,  in  her  apathetic 
voice. 

“ Yes,  I have,”  responded  Eve,  quickly. 

“ You  have  done  everything  for  us  all. 
We  must  try  to  take  more  care  of  you,” 
said  the  Judge. 

There  came  another  tremendous  clash. 
Eve  visibly  trembled;  her  cheeks  seemed 
to  grow  more  wan,  and  the  line  between 
her  eyes  deepened. 

“This  noise  must  be  stopped!”  said  the 
old  planter,  authoritatively.  He  got  up 
and  went  to  the  side. 
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“ They  won’t  stop,”  said  Cicely. 

Eve  sat  still,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
each  of  her  hands  pressed  hard  into  the 
palm,  and  bits  of  her  inner  cheek  held 
tightly  between  her  teeth.  At  last  the 
rails  were  all  on  board,  and  the  gangways 
hauled  in;  the  propeller  moved  slowly 
away  from  her  dock,  a row  of  loungers 
with  upturned  faces  watching  her  depart- 
ure, and  visibly  envying  the  captain,  who 
called  out  orders  loudly  from  the  upper 
deck — orders  which  were  needed;  for  the 
river  was  crowded  with  craft  of  all  kinds, 
and  many  manoeuvres  were  necessary  be- 
fore the  long  steamer  could  turn  herself 
and  reach  the  open  lake.  She  passed  out 
at  last  between  two  piers,  down  which 
boys  ran  as  fast  asjhey  could,  racing  with 
the  engine  to  see  which  should  reach  the 
end  first.  At  last  they  were  away,  and 
the  noises  ceased;  there  was  only  the  reg- 
ular throb  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
sound  of  the  water  churned  by  the  screw. 
The  sun  was  setting;  Eve  looked  at  the 
receding  shores — the  spires  of  Cleveland 
on  the  bluffs  which  rise  from  both  sides 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  the  mass  of  its  roofs  ex- 
tending to  the  east  and  the  west,  bounded 
on  the  latter  side  by  the  pine-clad  cliffs  of 
Rocky  River.  After  the  splendid  flaming 
sunset  the  lake  grew  dark ; it  looked  as 
vast  and  dusky  as  the  ocean.  Cicely 
sprang  up  suddenly.  “I  know  I shall 
never  come  back  across  all  this  water! — J 
know  I never  shall!” 

4 4 Yes,  you  will,  little  girl— yes,  you  will, ” 
answered  her  grandfather,  fondly. 

“I  don’t  mind.  But  I can’t  stay  here 
and  think,  and  think ! They  must  be  doing 
something  in  there — all  those  people  we 
saw  in  the  cabin ; I am  going  to  see.”  She 
went  within,  and  Eve  followed  her.  The 
nurse  carried  Jack  after  his  mother.  But 
the  Judge  remained  where  he  was;  he  sat 
with  his  hands  laid  over  each  other  on  the 
top  of  his  cane;  he  had  taken  off  his  hat; 
the  wind  stirred  his  thin  white  hair.  He 
looked  at  the  dark  lake.  His  feeling  was, 
44  What  is  to  become  of  us  ?” 

Within,  all  was  animation;  the  tables 
had  been  pushed  together  by  a troop  of 
hurrying  darkies  in  white  aprons,  and 
now  the  same  troop  were  bringing  in  small 
dishes,  some  flat  and  some  bowl-like,  con- 
taining an  array  of  food  which  included 
everything  from  beefsteak  to  ice  cream. 
The  passengers  occupying  the  sofas  watch- 
ed the  proceedings;  then,  at  the  sound  of 
a tap  on  the  gong,  they  rose  and  seated 
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themselves  on  the  round  stools  which  did 
duty  as  chairs. 

“Come,”  said  Cicely,  “let  us  go  too.” 

She  seated  herself ; and  again  Eve  patient- 
ly followed  her.  Cicely  tasted  everything 
and  ate  nothing.  Eve  neither  tasted  nor 
ate;  she  drank  a cup  of  coffee.  When 
the  meal  was  over  she  spoke  to  one  of  the 
waiters,  and  gave  him  a fee;  ten  minutes 
later  she  carried  out  to  the  old  man  on 
the  deck,  with  her  own  hands,  a tray  con- 
taining freshly  cooked  food,  toast  and  tea ; 
she  arranged  these  on  a bench  under  the 
hanging  lamp  (for  the  deck  at  the  stern 
was  covered) ; then  she  drew  up  a chair. 

The  Judge  had  not  stirred. 

44  Won’t  you  come  ?”  said  Eve,  gently. 

44 1 brought  it  for  you.” 

The  Judge  rose,  and  coming  to  the  im- 
provised table,  sat  down.  He  had  not 
thought  that  he  could  touch  anything,  but 
the  hot  tea  roused  him,  and  before  lie  knew 
it  he  was  eating  heartily.  44  Do  you  know, 

I— I believe  I was  cold,”  he  said,  trying  to 
laugh.  . “Yes — even  this  warm  night!” 

4 4 1 think  we  are  all  cold,  ” Eve  answered ; 

44  we  are  all  numbed  and  dull.  It  will  be 
better  when  we  get  there — wherever  it  is.” 

The  Judge,  warmed  and  revived,  no 
longer  felt  so  dreary.  44  You  are  our  good 
angel,”  he  said,  gratefully.  And,  with 
his  old-fashioned  courtesy,  he  bent  his 
head  over  her  hand. 

But  Eve  snatched  her  hand  away  and 
fled ; she  fairly  ran.  He  looked  after  her 
in  wonder. 

Within,  the  tables  had  again  been 
cleared,  and  then  piled  upon  top  of  each 
other  at  one  end  of  the  saloon ; in  front 
of  this  pile  stretched  a row  of  chairs. 
These  seats  were  occupied  by  the  orches- 
tra, the  same  negro  waiters,  with  one  vio- 
lin and  a number  of  banjoes  and  guitars. 

u Forward  one  ; forward  two — 

De  -engine  keeps  de  time; 

Lcabe  de  lady  in  de  centre, 

Bal  unse  in  er  line,” 

sang  the  leader,  calling  off  the  figures  of 
the  quadrille  in  rhymes  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Three  quadrilles  had  been  formed; 
two  melancholy  women  danced  with  their 
bonnets  on;  a tall  man  in  a linen  duster 
and  a short  man  in  spectacles  bounded  up 
and  down  without  a smile,  taking  careful 
hopping  steps;  girls  danced  with  each  oth- 
er,  giggling  profusely;  children  danced 
with  their  mothers;  and  the  belle  of  the 
boat,  a plump  young  woman  with  long 
curls,  danced  with  two  youths,  changing 
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impartially  after  each  figure,  and  throw- 
ing glances  over  her  shoulder  meanwhile 
at  two  more  who  stood  in  the  doorway 
admiring.  The  throb  of  the  engine  could 
be  felt  through  the  motion  of  the  twenty- 
four  dancers,  and  through  the  clear  tenor 
of  the  negro  who  sang.  Outside  was  the 
wide  lake  and  the  night. 

Sitting  on  one  of  the  sofas  alone  was 
Cicely.  She  was  looking  at  the  dancers 
intently,  her  lips  slightly  parted.  Eve 
sat  down  quietly  by  her  side. 

“ Oh,  how  you  follow  me!”  said  Cicely, 
moving  away. 

Then  suddenly  she  began  to  laugh. 

4 ‘See  that  man  in  the  linen  duster!  He 
takes  mincing  little  steps  in  his  great 
broad  prunello  shoes.  See  him  smile! 
His  hair  is  the  color  of  molasses  candy. 
Oh ! oh !”  She  pressed  her  handkerchief 
over  her  lips  to  stifle  her  spasmodic  laugh- 
ter. But  she  could  not  stifle  it. 

“Come,”  said  Eve,  putting  her  arm 
round  her.  Their  state-room  was  near; 
she  half  carried  her  in ; light  came  through 
the  gilded  grating  above.  Cicely  still 
laughed,  lying  in  the  lower  berth;  Eve 
undressed  her;  with  soothing  touch  she 
tried  to  calm  her,  to  stop  her  wild  glee. 

“ He  turned  out  his  toes  in  those  broad 
prunello  shoes!”  said  Cicely,  breaking 
into  another  peal  of  mirth. 

“Hush,  dear.  Hush.” 

“I  wish  you  would  go  away.  You 
always  do  and  say  the  wrong  thing,”  said 
Cicely,  turning  her  head  away  suddenly. 

“ Perhaps  I do,”  answered  Eve,  humbly 
enough. 

Jack  was  asleep  in  the  upper  berth; 
she  herself  (as  she  would  not  leave  them) 
was  to  occupy  an  improvised  couch  on  the 
floor.  But  first  she  went  out  softly, 
closing  the  door  behind  her:  she  was  go- 
ing to  look  for  her  other  charge.  The 
Judge,  however,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Eve 
came  back.  The  dancing  had  ceased  for 
the  moment,  and  a concert  had  taken  its 
place;  a very  plump,  very  black  young 
negro  was  singing,  and  accompanying 
himself  on  the  guitar;  his  half-closed  eyes 
gazed  sentimen  tally  at  theceiling;  through 
his  thick  lips  came,  in  one  of  the  sweetest 
voices  in  the  world, 

“No  one  to  love. 

None  to  caress; 

Roam-in#  alone  through 
This  world’s  wilder-ness.” 

Eve  stood  with  her  hand  on  her  door  for 
an  instant  looking  at  him ; then  she  look- 
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ed  at  all  the  people.  Suddenly  it  came 
over  her:  “Perhaps  it  is  a dream!  Per- 
haps I shall  wake  and  find  it  one!” 

She  went  in.  Cicely  was  in  her  apa- 
thetic state,  her  hands  lying  motionless  by 
her  sides,  her  eyes  closed.  Eve  uncoiled 
her  own  fair  hair  and  loosened  her  dress; 
then  she  lay  down  on  her  couch  on  the 
floor. 

But  she  could  not  sleep,  and  with  the 
first  pink  flush  of  dawn  she  was  glad  to 
rise  and  go  out  on  deck  to  cool  her  tired 
eyes  in  the  fresh  air.  The  steamer  was 
entering  the  Detroit  River;  deep  and 
broad,  with  its  mighty  current,  the  great 
stream  yet  flowed  onward  so  smoothly 
and  so  brimming  full  between  its  low 
green  banks  that,  save  for  its  wide  ex- 
panse, it  might  have  been,  Eve  thought, 
the  placid  little  English  Avon.  The  isl- 
ands, decked  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  early 
summer,  looked  indescribably  lovely  as 
the  rising  sun  touched  them  with  gold; 
the  lonely  gazer  wished  that  she  might 
stop,  might  live  forever  under  some  other 
name,  in  one  of  these  havens  of  rest.  But 
the  steamer  glided  on.  Laggingly  the 
hours  succeeded  each  other;  the  day  was 
endless.  It  was  like  a week.  Another 
morning  began.  Was  the  voyage,  then,  to 
be  interminable?  They  were  now  cross- 
ing Lake  Huron;  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  land;  the  crystal  purity  of  the  blue 
water,  ruffled  by  the  breeze  into  little  curls 
of  foam,  was  a picture  to  refresh  the  wea- 
riest vision.  But  Eve  looked  at  it  unsee- 
ingly,  and  Cicely  did  not  look  at  all ; the 
Judge, too, saw  nothing— nothing  but  Cice- 
ly. There  had  been  no  letter  at  Cleveland ; 
for  tidings  they  must  still  wait.  Cicely 
had  written  a few  lines  to  Paul  Tennant, 
telling  what  had  happened  and  announ- 
cing their  arrival.  But  to  Eve  it  seemed 
as  if  they  should  never  arrive,  as  if  they 
should  journey  forever  on  this  phantom 
boat. 

At  last  Lake  Huron  was  left  behind; 
the  steamer  turned  and  went  round  the 
foaming  leap  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  the 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  (called  by  lake-coun- 
try people  the  Soo),  and  entered  Lake 
Superior.  Another  broad  expanse  of  wa- 
ter, another  voyage.  At  last,  on  the  fifth 
day,  Bois  Blanc  was  in  sight,  a spot  of 
white  amid  the  pines.  They  were  all  - 
assembled  at  the  bow — Cicely,  Eve,  the 
Judge,  and  Porley  with  little  Jack.  As 
the  pier  came  into  view  with  the  waiting 
group  of  people  at  its  end,  no  one  spoke. 
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Nearer  and  nearer  ; now  they  could  dis- 
tinguish figures.  Nearer  and  nearer; 
now  they  could  see  faces.  Cicely  knew 
which  was  Paul  immediately,  though 
she  had  never  seen  him.  The  Judge 
took  the  knowledge  from  her  eyes;  he 
looked  at  the  person  at  whom  she  was 
gazing.  Eve’s  glance  remained  fastened 
upon  the  water.  Now  people  began  to 
call  to  friends  on  the  pier.  Now  the 
pier  itself  touched  the  steamer’s  side,  the 
gangways  were  put  out,  and  persons  were 
crossing.  In  another  minute  a tall  man 
had  joined  them,  and,  bending  his  head, 
had  kissed  Cicely. 

“ Mr.  Tennant  ?”  the  Judge  had  asked. 

“Yes,”  answered  Paul  Tennant.  He 
was  looking  at  Cicely,  trying  to  control 
a sudden  emotion  that  had  surprised  him ; 
a man  not  given  to  emotions;  he  turned 
away  for  a moment,  patting  Jack’s  head. 
“She  is  so  young!”  he  murmured, to  the 
Judge,  who  had  followed  him. 

“Paul,”  said  Cicely,  coming  to  them, 
“you  have  heard  from  Ferdie?  There 
are  letters  ?” 

“No,  I haven’t  heard  lately.  There 
are  two  letters  for  you.” 

“Here?” 

Paul’s  eyes  turned  rapidly,  first  to  the 
Judge,  then  to  Eve.  Eve’s  eyes  answered 
him. 

“At  the  house,”  he  said. 

“Is  it  far ? Let  us  go  at  once.”  And 
Cicely  turned  toward  the  stairs. 

“It’s  at  the  other  end  of  the  town ; I’ve 
a wagon  waiting.” 

Cicely  was  already  descending.  She 
crossed  the  gangway  with  rapid  step ; she 
would  not  wait  for  their  meagre  luggage. 
“Take  me  there  at  once,  please;  the  wag- 
on can  come  back  for  the  others.” 

“I  must  go  too,” said  Eve.  The  tone 
of  her  voice  was  beseeching. 

“Get  in,  then,”  said  Cicely.  “Paul, 
take  us  quickly,  won’t  you?”  In  her 
haste  she  seized  the  reins  and  thrust  them 
into  his  hand.  She  would  not  sit  down 
until  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

“I  will  send  the  wagon  back  immedi- 
ately,” Paul  said  to  the  Judge.  Then, 
seeing  the  lost  look  of  the  old  planter, 
he  called  out : 4 4 Hollis ! Here  a moment.  ” 

A thin  man  with  gray  hair  detached 
himself  from  the  group  of  loungers  on 
the  pier,  and  hurried  toward  them. 

“Judge  Abercrombie,  this  is  Mr.  Hol- 
lis,” said  Paul.  “He  lives  here,  and  he 
is  a great  friend  of  mine.  Hollis,  will 
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you  help  about  the  baggage  ? I’m  com- 
ing back  immediately.” 

They  drove  away,  but  not  before  Cicely 
had  asked  Paul  to  let  her  sit  beside  him. 
Eve  was  left  alone  on  the  back  seat. 

“I  wanted  to  sit  beside  you,  Paul, but 
I’m  afraid  I can’t  talk,”  Cicely  said.  She 
put  the  back  of  her  hand  under  her  chin, 
as  if  to  support  her  head,  and  looked  about 
vaguely. 

“That’s  right;  don’t  say  anything;  I 
like  it  better.  You  must  be  terribly  tired,  ” 
answered  Paul,  reassuringly. 

They  stopped  before  a white  cottage. 
Upon  entering,  Paul  gave  an  inquiring 
glance  at  Eve;  then  he  left  the  room,  and 
came  back  with  the  two  letters. 

Cicely  tore  them  open. 

Eve  drew  nearer. 

In  another  instant  Cicely  gave  a cry 
which  rang  through  the  house.  “He  is 
hurt ! Some  one  has  shot  him— has  shot 
him !”  Clutching  the  pages,  she  swayed 
forward,  but  Paul  caught  her.  He  laid 
her  upon  a couch,  and  tenderly  placed 
a cushion  under  her  head. 

Eve  watched  him.  She  did  not  help 
him.  Then  she  came  to  the  sofa.  “Is 
he  dead,  Cicely  ?”  she  asked,  abruptly. 

Cicely  looked  at  her.  “ You  want  him 
to  be!”  Springing  up  suddenly,  like  a 
little  tigress,  still  clutching  her  letters,  she 
struck  Eve  with  her  left  hand.  Her  gloved 
palm  was  soft,  but  as  she  had  exerted  all 
her  strength  in  the  blow,  the  mark  across 
Eve’s  cheek  was  red. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Eve,  hastily,  as 
Paul  started  forward;  “I  am  glad  she 
did  it.”  Her  eyes  were  bright;  the  red 
had  come  into  her  other  cheek.  In  spite 
of  the  mark  of  the  blow,  her  face  looked 
brilliant. 

Cicely  had  fallen  back.  This  time  she 
had  lost  consciousness. 

“You  can  leave  her  to  me  now,”  Eve 
Went  on.  “ Go  for  the  others.  Of  course 
what  she  said  last  means  that  he  is  not 
dead,”  she  added,  with  a long  breath. 

44 1 thank  God !” said  Paul  Tennant,  fei*- 
vently.  “Poor  Ferdie  dead?  Never! 
never!” 

Eve  had  knelt  down;  she  was  chafing 
Cicely’s  temples.  “Then  you  care  for 
him  very  much  ?”  she  asked,  looking  at 
him  for  a moment  over  her  shoulder. 

44 1 care  for  him  more  than  anything  in 
the  world,”  said  Paul  Tennant. 

He  went  out. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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IT  is  nearly  twelve  years  since  Motley 
the  historian  died,  and  the  two  vol- 
umes of  his  letters  now  published  vividly 
recall  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
in  American  literary  history.  Like  Pres- 
cott, he  climbed  to  renown  by  no  “cold 
gradations.”  He  was  virtually  unknown 
until  he  became  famous,  and  his  first 
great  work  from  a national  point  of  view 
was  one  of  poetic  justice. 

Irving’s  Knickerbocker's  History  was 
the  first  broad  smile  in  American  litera- 
ture. It  was  published  only  eighty  years 
ago,  but  the  day  when,  as  Wendell  Phil- 
lips said,  the  New  England  air  was  black 
with  sermons  was  not  yet  passed,  and  the 
general  tone  of  our  literature,  which  be- 
gan in  New  England,  indicated  a people 
which  could  still  say 

“My  thoughts  on  awful  subjects  roll — 
Damnation  and  the  dead.” 


The  charming  humor  of  Irving,  like  a 
cheerful  dawn,  penetrated  this  gloom, 
and  its  kindly  spirit  has  been  perpetual- 
ly renewed  in  our  later  literature.  The 
Knickerbocker  legend  is  a story  of  pure 
good-humor.  It  is  a merry  caricature,  a 
rollicking  burlesque  full  of  youthful  spir- 
its; but  the  caricature  is  so  obvious  that, 
as  it  is  not  poisoned  by  ill-nature,  it  leaves 
no  sting.  Yet  it  has  been  sometimes 
gravely  resented  by  later  Knickerbockers. 
It  has  been  even  alleged  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  ingratitude  in  a son  of  New  Am- 
sterdam to  make  the  world  laugh,  howev- 
er good-naturedly,  at  the  fathers  of  Man- 
hattan ; and  it  was  held  to  be  a reproach 
to  American  literature  that  its  first  dis- 
tinctively creative  work  should  caricature 
the  people  to  whom  America  owes  so  great 
a debt. 

This  feeling,  perhaps,  only  deepens  the 
humor  of  the  famous  burlesque.  But  if 
anybody  ever  really  felt  that  it  was  an 
ungracious  return  to  the  land  of  Leyden, 
“a  fair  and  beautiful  city,  and  of  a sweet 
situation,”  the  feeling  has  long  since  van- 
ished. The  great  debt  of  America  to  Hol- 
land has  been  greatly  discharged,  for  if 
Irving  raised  a smile  at  the  Hollander, 
Motley  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  old  republic  hospitably  shel- 
tered the  Puritan  on  his  way  to  plant  the 
new.  Except  for  Holland,  New  England 
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might  not  have  been,  and  it  is  a signal 
stroke  of  poetic  justice  that  a son  of  New 
England  has  told  imperishably  the  splen- 
did tale  of  Dutch  heroism  and  achieve- 
ment. 

It  was  a noble  subject,  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  liberty,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
it  was  left  for  so  long  a time  without  ade- 
quate treatment.  But  it  is  fortunate  also 
that  it  was  reserved  for  so  romantic  and 
fervid  a genius  as  that  of  Motley.  He 
was  born  in  New  England  when  its  se- 
vere Puritanic  tone  of  life  was  beginning 
to  soften.  His  famous  bonmot  in  reply 
to  his  fathers  remonstrances  upon  his 
tastes  and  habits  in  college,  “ My  dear  fa- 
ther, I can  spare  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  not  the  luxuries,”  was  the  voice  of  a 
changed  New  England.  But  both  the 
persistence  and  the  modification  of  the 
Puritan  type  were  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  college  trio  at  Harvard  sixty  years 
ago  of  which  Motley  was  one. 

This  trio  was  composed,  beside  himself, 
of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Thomas  Gold 
Appleton,  brother  of  Mrs.  Longfellow. 
They  were  all  Boston  boys,  and  neigh- 
bors, playmates,  and  constant  comrades. 
Appleton  was  a man  of  remarkable  wit 
and  quaint  originality,  with  strong  liter- 
ary and  artistic  tastes,  which,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  point  of  high  creative 
power.  A sybaritic  temperament,  favor- 
ed by  prosperous  circumstance,  held  him 
satisfied  all  his  life  within  the  conserva- 
tive circle  of  the  most  delightful  social 
companionship,  in  which  the  wonder  was 
that  the  latent  forces  of  his  nature  took 
no  definite  and  enduring  form,  so  that 
“Tom  Appleton”  remains  only  a marvel- 
lous memory,  a man  tenderly  beloved  in 
life,  and  now  affectionately  remembered. 

But  in  him  as  in  the  others  were  the 
stern  old  Puritan  conscience  and  truth- 
fulness, a scorn  of  dishonor  and  indirect- 
ness, yet  blended  with  such  suavity  and 
accomplishment,  such  grace  of  mind,  and 
rectitude  of  life,  and  delight  in  refined 
enjoyment,  that  in  no  other  group  of 
friends  in  New  England  probably  were 
the  characteristic  and  engaging  qualities 
of  Puritan  and  Cavalier  more  happily 
combined.  Their  careers  were  widely 
severed,  although  Boston  was  always 
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their  home.  Phillips  passed  on  to  the  re- 
nown of  a great  orator  and  leader  in  one 
of  the  noblest  causes  in  history ; Motley 
won  the  highest  laurels  of  literature  in 
the  works  which  record  the  defence  and 
development  of  liberty  in  Holland ; Apple- 
ton,  placidly  drifting  with  the  current  of 
his  time,  watched  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est and  admiration  the  course  of  both, 
and  if  perhaps  he  sometimes  felt,  with 
Browning’s  Pictor  Ignotus, 

“ I could  have  painted  pictures  like  that  youth’s 
men  praise  so,” 

there  was  no  hint  in  word  or  manner 
that  he  regretted  any  prize  he  had  not 
won.  Long  after  the  college  days,  and 
after  Motley’s  first  unprosperous  literary 
ventures  and  his  diligent  study  in  Eu- 
rope, he  sent  Appleton  the  sheets  of  his 
History  of  the  Dutch  Republic . Apple- 
ton  received  them  in  Newport,  where  he 
read  them  with  delight,  and  one  morning, 
bursting  into  the  room  of  a friend,  he 
exclaimed,  with  unwonted  enthusiasm, 
41  I've  read  it  all,  and,  by  Jove,  Motley 
has  done  it  at  last!” 

After  his  graduation  in  1831,  Motley 
lived  much  in  Europe  as  a student.  But 
he  changed  his  sky  only,  not  his  mind. 
He  was  a passionate  American;  but  his 
ideal  of  his  country  was  noble,  not  ig- 
noble. Lincoln's  “plain  people”  were 
not,  in  Motley's  view,  a mob  to  be  flat- 
tered. They  were  intelligent  men,  with 
whom,  as  one  of  them,  to  reason  and  re- 
monstrate upon  proper  occasion;  and  he 
scorned  to  flatter  the  people,  as  he  would 
have  scorned  to  cringe  to  a king  or  to  in- 
sult him  because  of  his  crown.  It  was 
always  the  best,  not  the  worst,  qualities 
of  his  fellow-citizens  that  Motley  had  in 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  America.  His 
work  was  necessarily  accomplished  in 
Europe,  where  the  documents  could  be 
consulted;  and  after  he  was  made  known 
by  it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was 
very  little  upon  this  side  of  the  sea. 
This  made  personal  misrepresentation 
easy,  and  a Senator  of  the  United  States, 
arriving  in  London  firmly  persuaded 
that  “Senators  make  foreign  ministers,” 
was  comically  wroth  with  Motley  be- 


that  our  Minister  in  England  was  a 
crawling  parasite  of  royalty. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  Motley  was 
not  only  so  true,  but  so  intelligent  and 
able  and  conspicuous  an  American.  For 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when 
he  was  a personage  in  London  “society,” 
and  that  powerful  society  with  mingled 
disdain  and  ignorance  scornfully  turned 
its  sympathy  and  its  voice  against  the 
government  of  the  Union,  Motley  in  his 
two  letters  to  the  London  Times  stated 
the  American  situation  so  accurately, 
comprehensively,  and  vigorously  that 
even  the  dullest  could  understand,  and 
no  Englishman  afterward  could  pretend 
ignorance.  There  was  no  American  at 
that  time  in  Europe  who  could  have  spoken 
with  such  authority ; and  his  lofty  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty  and  America  not  only 
absolutely  vindicated  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  but  it  was  a great  public  service, 
illustrating  the  spirit  and  tone  with  which 
the  cause  was  defended. 

Nothing  is  pleasanter  in*  the  letters  of 
Motley  than  this  essential  American  spirit. 
His  profound  studies  in  the  history  of  lib- 
erty had  confirmed  his  instinctive  confi- 
dence in  the  people.  He  understood  the 
conditions  and  the  limitations  of  popu- 
lar government,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he 
did  not  worship  the  mob  nor  the  mon- 
arch. He  knew  the  subservience  of  igno- 
rance to  audacious  intelligence.  But  be- 
cause a demagogue  might  sway  an  igno- 
rant or  frantic  multitude  he  did  not  doubt, 
for  experience  showed,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  free  government  are  the  condi- 
tions of  progressive  liberty.  He  was 
bred  in  that  Boston  conservatism  which 
was  as  strict  and  severe  as  the  Puritan 
character,  the  conservatism  whose  “mob 
of  gentlemen”  to  suppress  free  speech  first 
kindled  in  Wendell  Phillips  the  consum- 
ing antislavery  fire.  Unlike  his  old  play- 
mate and  comrade,  Motley  was  not  an  ab- 
olitionist. But  as  time  passed  he  too 
perceived  the  real  foe  of  America,  and 
his  patriotism  glowed  into  passion  as  the 
irrepressible  conflict  of  ideas  deepened 
toward  open  war. 

There  was  doubtless  a certain  Oriental 
cast  in  his  temperament.  The  brilliant 


cause,  upon  the  Senator's  demand  to  be 
taken  at  once  to  Windsor  Castle  and  in- 
troduced to  the  Queen,  the  Minister  re- 
plied that  certain  forms  must  be  ob- 


served. The  indignant  statesman  return- 
ed to  America  vehemently  proclaiming 
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youth  of  Harvard  was  noted  for  Byronic 
beauty,  which,  as  the  letters  show,  was 
often  remarked  afterward  in  London. 
He  impressed  all  who  saw  him  with  a 
sensitive,  high-bred  elegance  of  aspect 
and  bearing,  so  that  Bismarck  said  of  him 
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that  “he  never  entered  a drawing-room  morous  portraiture,  and  sparkling  exag- 
without  exciting  the  curiosity  and  sym-  geration,  which  are  mutually  intelligible 
pathy  of  the  ladies.”  When  he  was  min-  and  perfectly  allowable  to  the  private 
ister  in  England  Dickens  wrote  to  a friend  writer  and  reader,  may  none  the  less  be 
in  this  country/*  Last  week  I was  at  your  unfair  and  improper  for  the  public  eye. 
minister’s,  and  it  was  a mixture  of  the  No  wit  and  cleverness  with  which  the 
Alhambra  and  the  Arabian  Nights .”  He  shaft  may  be  barbed  is  any  excuse  for  let- 
had  been  impressed  not  only  with  the  fine  ting  it  fly,  unless  the  editor  be  sure  that 
house  and  its  decorations  and  its  dazzling  the  writer  would  have  flown  it.  Without 
company,  but  with  the  air  of  the  host — that  confidence,  he  needlessly  invites  con- 
an  air  superb  and  graceful,  which  seemed  demnation  of  the  dead.  Happily  in  this 
native  to  elaborate  splendor.  But  this  instance,  whatever  may  have  been  prop- 
disposition  was  suggested  and  implied  erly  omitted,  there  is  no  sense  of  omission 
only.  There  were  the  utmost  simplicity  or  loss  in  the  correspondence  as  published, 
and  affectionate  New  England  domestici-  There  is,  indeed,  little  allusion  in  the 
ty  in  the  master  of  the  house,  and  no  un-  letters  to  the  circumstances  of  Motley’s  re- 
seemly  pretence  or  haughtiness.  For  a tirement  from  the  missions  to  Austria  and 
young  man  who  could  dispense  with  the  England,  but  the  circumstances  in  both 
necessaries  of  life  but  not  with  the  lux-  instances  are  detailed  in  Holmes’s  memoir, 
uries,  the  half  - Eastern  glamour  of  the  and  as  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  state- 
Russian  imperial  court  and  the  gilded  ment  of  facts,  the  comment  upon  them 
indolence  of  “high  society”  might  have  in  letters  would  only  reopen  controversy 
seemed  a fitting  sphere.  But  when  he  without  giving  further  information  and 
was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters-  without  shedding  light  upon  Motley’s 
burg  the  stately  ceremonial  touched  only  character  or  career.  Only  an  occasional 
his  sense  of  humor,  until,  impatient  of  reference  has  been  retained  which  shows 
the  magnificent  monotony,  and  bent  upon  his  deep  feeling  upon  the  subject.  In 
serious  aims,  he  resigned  and  retired.  both  cases  he  felt  that  he  had  been  sorely 

During  all  the  long  years  of  European  wronged,  and  none  of  his  friends  doubt 
absence  and  study,  whenever  he  was  sep-  that  his  feeling  was  fully  justified, 
arated  from  his  family,  and  especially  It  is  as  true  of  Motley’s  letters  as  of  his 
when  his  wife  was  not  with  him,  Motley  books  that  the  generous,  impulsive  ardor 
wrote,  constantly  and  fully,  letters  which  of  the  man  vitalizes  every  page.  He  was 
are  delightful  chapters  of  autobiography,  a quick  and  sensitive  observer,  and  the 
Dr.  Holmes’s  memoir  tells  the  simple  mental  activity,  the  instinct  of  research 
story  of  the  historian’s  life,  and  the  long  and  thoroughness  which  distinguish  the 
and  intimate  friendship  of  the  two  men,  scholar,  are  constantly  obvious  in  his 
with  Holmes’s  acute  perception  and  ex-  correspondence.  The  letters  begin  when 
quisite  skill  and  grace  of  expression,  en-  he  was  a boy  of  ten,  at  school  in  the  neigh- 
abled  him  to  produce  a beautiful  and  borhood  of  Boston, and  later  at  the  famous 
characteristic  portrait.  No  further  me-  Round  Hill  school  at  Northampton  upon 
moir  was  necessary.  The  letters  happily  the  Connecticut,  the  school  of  Mr.  Ban- 
supplement  the  picture  drawn  by  his  croft  and  Mr.  Cogswell.  The  early  speci- 
friend,  and  with  subtle  and  unconscious  mens  are  capital  boy’s  letters.  His  nose 
self-delineation  reveal  the  very  man.  has  bled,  but  he  believes  it  will  not  bleed 

The  letters  are  addressed  mainly  to  much  more.  He  was  to  go  into  water, 
members  of  Motley’s  family,  and  have  they  were  all  so  dirty.  He  has  read 


been  collected  by  his  daughters,  and  they 
are  published  as  they  were  written,  with 
such  omissions  of  personal  comment  as 
undoubtedly  the  writer  himself  would 
have  made.  The  first  duty  in  preparing 
such  correspondence  for  the  press  is  to  the 
writer.  However  innocently  meant  and 
perfectly  understood  in  the  atmosphere 


in  which  they  are  written  and  read,  per- 
sonal allusions  and  comments  may  easily 
give  pain  to  others,  while  they  do  great 
injustice  to  the  writer.  Sarcasms,  hu- 


Cooper’s  Lionel  Lincoln , which  he  thinks 
very  interesting.  He  is  reading  Hume’s 
History  of  England,  which  Mr.  Cogswell 
lent  him,  and  he  finds  that  also  very  in- 
teresting. He  wants  some  nankeen  panta- 
loons sent  up,  as  his  woollenets  are  uncom- 
fortably tight,  and,  besides,  wool lenet  is  too 
thick.  He  has  left  off  butter  and  gravy, 
to  eat  no  more  uutil  next  vacation,  nor 
then  either.  He  has  received  his  paint- 
box by  Tom  Appleton,  but  some  kind  of 
cake  must  be  sent  up.  When  he  is  fif- 
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teen  he  announces  that  Hope  Leslie  is 
better  than  The  Prairie— \n  fact,  it  is  the 
best  novel  he  lias  read  for  two  or  three 
years,  except  Scott's. 

Upon  graduating  Motley  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and  studied  civil  and  international 
law  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  made 
the  grand  tour.  His  letters  give  capital 
glimpses  of  German  university  life,  with 
the  Kneipen  and  the  duels,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  detail.  He  sees  Tieck  and  Ma- 
dame Goethe.  At  Gottingen  Bismarck 
is  his  fellow-student,  and  in  Berlin  Tagli- 
oni  in  her  prime  is  dancing.  Bismarck 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  young  Mot- 
ley, and  the  warm  friendship  between 
them,  which  began  at  Gottingen,  con- 
tinued with  unchanging  affection  to  the 
end.  Last  winter,  in  the  speech  made  by 
Bismarck  to  which  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  all  the  world  listened,  he  quoted  the 
old  college  song, 

u In  good  old  colony  times, 

When  we  lived  under  the  King” — 

a song,  he  said,  which  he  learned  at  Got- 
tingen long  ago  from  his  dear  friend  John 
Motley.  In  the  student  letters  Motley 
says  little  of  Bismarck,  but  in  later  let- 
ters we  have  the  most  graphic  and  inti- 
mate accounts  of  the  man  and  his  domes- 
tic life.  These  glimpses  are  among  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  letters. 

Descending  into  Italy,  Motley  com- 
ments as  he  runs  on  the  land  of  romance 
and  exhaustless  interest,  and  describes 
in  elaborate  detail  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Etna.  He  sees  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Salz- 
burg; crosses  to  England  and  Ireland, 
his  restless  and  eager  eye  noting  the 
charms  and  the  characteristics  of  coun- 
tries which  fascinate  the  sensitive  and 
educated  young  American  in  a degree 
and  manner  which  the  European  cannot 
understand.  His  remarks  are  those  of  a 
self-possessed  and  clever  youth,  touched 
often  with  a certain  Keckheit,  or,  as  we 
might  say  in  this  day,  4i  cheek.”  But  the 
gay  spirits  are  unfailing,  and  if  thirty 
venerable  centuries  look  down  upon  the 
youth,  he  confronts  them  with  the  easy 
assurance  of  Young  America. 

He  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  1837  he 
was  most  happily  married.  His  literary 
tastes  and  skill  were  shown  in  a novel 
which  was  published  in  1839.  It  was  a 
tentative  work,  and  its  success  did  not  in- 
dicate that  his  talent  had  found  its  con- 
genial sphere.  Two  years  later  his  ap- 
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pointment  as  secretary  of  legation  at  St. 
Petersburg  seemed  to  open  the  opportuni- 
ty for  the  man  of  singular  social  charm, 
who  was  also  an  accomplished  student  of 
international  law.  Colonel  Todd,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  minister,  and  Motley  was 
to  meet  him  in  London  and  proceed  to 
his  post.  Both  the  minister  and  the  sec- 
retary had  left  their  families  behind,  the 
secretary  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  young  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren to  join  him  in  so  uncertain  a res- 
idence. His  letters  from  Russia  to  his 
mother  and  wife  contain  admirable  pic- 
tures of  the  capital  and  its  life  nearly  half 
a century  ago.  Here  his  formal  diplo- 
matic life  began.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  do,  and  he  hastened  home. 

Motley  was  at  home  after  his  return  in 
1842  until  he  sailed  again  for  Europe  in 
1857.  During  these  years  his  studies  and 
literary  labors  continued,  and  his  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  carried  him  into  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  where  he 
served,  however,  but  one  term.  He  pub- 
lished another  novel,  which  was  praised, 
but  was  not  successful,  and  he  wrote  sev- 
eral papers,  especially  one  upon  Peter  the 
Great,  and  one  upon  the  Polity  of  the 
Puritans,  which  were  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  when  it  was  es- 
pecially the  organ  of  American  scholar- 
ship. These  papers  disclosed  the  apt  his- 
toric sense  which,  with  his  fervent  love 
of  liberty,  forecast  his  career,  and  which 
was  already  determining  his  studies  tow- 
ard the  great  republican  story  which  he 
was  to  tell  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
picturesque  power. 

He  was  already  accumulating  the  ma- 
terial for  his  history,  and,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
relates,  having  heard  that  Prescott,  then 
in  the  fulness  of  his  reputation, was  medi- 
tating a work  which  would  probably  cov- 
er the  period  which  Motley  proposed  to 
treat,  the  younger  man  went  to  the  older, 
and  proposed  to  abandon  his  enterprise  if 
it  would  in  any  degree  conflict  with  Pres- 
cott's plans.  It  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
incidents  in  the  history  of  our  literature 
that  the  older  man  cordially  welcomed 
the  younger  to  the  common  field,  urged 
him  to  undertake  the  work,  offered  him 
the  use  of  his  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  Philip  II.,  wThich  was 
published  in  the  same  year  with  the  His - 
tory  of  the  Dutch  Republic , announced 
in  the  most  generous  manner  Motley's  * 
forthcoming  book.  He  had  been  busy 
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upon  it  for  some  years  when  he  found 
that  it  could  not  be  properly  completed  in 
this  country,  and  that  indispensable  docu- 
ments could  be  consulted  only  in  Europe. 
For  this  purpose  he  crossed  the  ocean 
again  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  the 
series  of  letters  is  resumed. 

Motley’s  residence  at  this  time  was 
chiefly  in  Dresden,  but  he  studied  also  in 
Berlin,  Brussels,  and  the  Hague.  He  was 
absorbed  in  his  work,  but  his  family  was 
with  him,  and  his  letters,  mainly  to  his 
mother,  are  full  of  descriptions  both  of 
the  social  life  and  the  art  treasures  of  the 
Saxon  capital.  The  humor  of  the  state 
pageant  again  constantly  strikes  him. 
“His  Majesty  is  a mild  old  gentleman, 
wadded  and  bolstered  into  very  harmoni- 
ous proportions.  He  has  a single  tooth, 
worn  carelessly  on  one  side,  which  some- 
what interferes  with  his  eloquence.  I do 
not  think  that  I took  notes  enough  of  his 
conversation  to  be  able  to  give  you  a re- 
port. He  was  glad  to  hear,  in  answer  to 
a question,  that  I proposed  passing  the 
winter  here,  and  as  I felt  how  much  un- 
alloyed satisfaction  the  circumstance  must 
really  cause  to  his  bosom,  I internally  re- 
solved not  to  change  my  plan.”  To  his 
friend  Dr.  Holmes,  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded constantly,  and  whose  letters  to 
Motley  are  a delightful  part  of  the  work, 
Motley  describes  his  student  life.  He  was 
very  loath  generally  to  speak  of  himself 
and  his  occupations,  and  experience  had 
perhaps  taught  him  to  restrain  his  hopes, 
for  there  is  no  trace  of  enthusiastic  ex- 
pectation of  the  success  of  his  history. 
Indeed  he  writes  to  his  father  in  1855  that 
he  does  not  expect  encouragement  enough 
to  finish  it. 

In  May,  1854,  he  goes  to  London  to  find 
a publisher,  and  his  letters  to  his  wife 
narrate  his  adventures  in  that  enterprise. 
He  writes  that  he  has  cut  away  at  his 
manuscript  with  a broadaxe,  but  he  could 
not  squeeze  it  into  less  than  three  vol- 
umes. He  finally  arranged  with  Mr. 
John  Chapman  to  publish  the  work  at 
the  author’s  expense,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1856  it  appeared.  But 
there  is  very  little  in  the  letters  to  de- 
note its  extraordinary  success.  The  au- 
thor writes  to  his  father  in  April,  1856, 
that  he  supposes  very  few  copies  have  been 
sold.  A little  later  a hearty  letter  from 
Prescott  assures  Motley  that  he  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  predictions  which  he 
had  made,  and  the  praise  of  reviews  and 
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newspapers  which  gradually  reaches  him, 
and  the  increasing  sale  of  the  book,  con- 
firm the  generous  congratulations  of  the 
senior  historiau,  and  show  the  untiring 
student  that  he  has  at  last  accomplished 
the  work  that  he  has  longed  to  do. 

The  word  “fascinating”  was  constant- 
ly applied  to  the  History  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  The  impulsive,  emotional  tem- 
perament, the  tropical  nature,  of  the  au- 
thor throb  and  beat  along  his  pages.  The 
grave,  deliberate  Dutchmen,  starched  and 
ruffed,  with  pointed  beard  and  wary  eye, 
long  since  obscured  and  half  forgotten, 
start  under  his  spell  into  vigorous  and 
passionate  life.  Once  more  the  high  and 
earnest  debate  proceeds.  Those  long- 
vanished  politics  become  as  fierce  and  fu- 
rious as  our  own.  Questions  settled  for- 
ever, which  we  know  only  by  name, 
arise  and  storm  before  us  as  living  contro- 
versies. The  historian  himself  is  kindled 
by  the  fire  that  he  blows  into  life.  He 
takes  a part,  he  reveals  his  sympathies, 
lie  throws  himself  with  ardor  into  the 
arena,  he  argues,  he  defies,  he  defends,  and 
we  read  with  all  the  vivid  excitement  with 
which  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  mighty 
contests  yet  undecided,  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  the  world  depends.  This  is 
the  power,  due  to  the  temperament  of  the 
author,  which  his  fellow-historian  Froude 
felt  so  deeply  that  he  said  of  the  History 
of  the  Dutch  Republic , “it  will  take  its 
place  among  the  finest  stories  in  this  or 
any  language,”  and  he  declared  of  the 
author  that  “his  place  will  be  at  once 
conceded  to  him  among  the  first  historians 
in  our  common  language.” 

It  is  in  the  true  sense  the  romance  of 
history  which  Motley  felt  with  his  whole 
sympathetic  nature,  and  which  makes  his 
pages  glow.  The  personal  spell  is  so 
strong  because,  as  he  pushes  on  through 
the  realm  of  his  narrative,  amid  men  and 
events  that  have  so  largely  moulded  the 
course  of  political  liberty,  he  unconscious- 
ly says,  with  Tennyson’s  Ulysses, 

“I  am  a part  of  all  that  I have  met.’' 

He  feels  the  essential  humanity  of  men 
under  alien  conditions.  The  unwonted 
circumstance  does  not  deceive  him,  and 
the  moral  of  his  tale  is  applicable  to  his 
own  country  and  countrymen. 

Tracing  his  life  in  his  letters,  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1855,  when  his  work  was 
printing,  Motley  met  his  old  university 
friend  Bismarck  at  Frankfort.  “ If  I had 
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been  his  brother,1’  he  writes,  “instead  of 
an  old  friend,  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  warmth  and  affectionate  delight  in 
seeing  me.11  Bismarck  was  Prussian  am- 
bassador at  Frankfort,  and  Motley  says: 

44  In  the  summer  of  1 85 1 he  told  me  that  the  min- 
ister, Manteuffel,  asked  him  one  day  abruptly  if  he 
would  accept  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Frankfort, 
to  which  (although  the  proposition  was  as  unexpect- 
ed a one  to  him  as  if  I should  hear  by  the  next  mail 
that  I had  been  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts) 
he  answered,  after  a moment’s  deliberation,  ves, 
without  another  word.  The  King  the  same  day  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  place, 
to  which  he  made  the  same  brief  answer,  4 Ja.’  His 
Majesty  expressed  a little  surprise  that  he  made  no 
inquiries  or  conditions,  when  Bismarck  replied  that 
anything  which  the  King  felt  strong  enough  to  pro- 
pose to  him,  he  felt  strong  enough  to  accept.  . . . 
Well,  he  accepted  the  post,  and  wrote  to  his  wife 
next  day,  who  was  preparing  for  a summer’s  resi- 
dence in  a small  house  they  had  taken  on  the  sea- 
coast,  that  he  could  not  come  because  he  was  already 
established  in  Frankfort  as  minister.  The  result, 
he  said,  was  three  days  of  tears  on  her  part.  He 
had  previously  been  leading  the  life  of  a plain  coun- 
try squire  with  a moderate  income,  had  never  held 
any  position  in  the  government  or  in  diplomacy,  and 
had  hardly  ever  been  to  court.  He  went  into  the 
office  with  a holy  horror  of  the  mysterious  nothings 
of  diplomacy,  but  soon  found  how  little  there  was 
in  the  whole  4 galimatias.’  Of  course  my  politics 
are  very  different  from  his,  although  not  so  antipodal 
as  you  might  suppose,  but  I can  talk  with  him  as 
frankly  ns  I could  with  you,  and  I am  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  other  side  put  by  a man 
whose  talents  and  character  I esteem,  and  who  so 
well  knows  le  dex&ous  des  cartes 


Again  he  gives  this  picture  of  the  Bis- 
marck household : 


44 1 am  there  all  day  long.  It  is  one  of  those 
houses  where  every  one  does  what  one  likes.  The 
show  apartments  where  they  receive  formal  com- 
pany are  on  the  front  of  the  house.  Their  living- 
rooms,  however,  are  a salon  and  dining-room  at  the 
back,  opening  upon  the  garden.  Here  there  are 
young  and  old,  grandparents  and  children  and  dogs, 
all  at  once,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  piano-play- 
ing, and  pistol-firing  (in  the  garden),  all  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  one  of  those  establishments 
where  every  earthly  thing  that  can  be  eaten  or  drunk 
is  offered  you  ; porter,  soda-water,  small-beer,  cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  or  claret  arc  about  all  the  time, 
and  everybody  is  smoking  the  best  Havana  cigars 
every  minute.  Last  night  we  went  to  the  theatre 
to  see  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  The  Falstaff  was 
tolerable,  the  others  very  indifferent.  By-the-way, 
I was  glad  to  find  that  both  Bismarck  and  his  wife 
agree  with  me  that  Emil  Devrient  was  a very  second- 
rate  actor.” 


In  1855,  after  a few  months  at  home, 
Motley  returned  to  England  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  fame,  and  the  letters  describe 
his  warm  and  flattering  welcome  to  the 
dazzling  society  of  “the  centre  of  the 
world.”  Across  the  pages  move  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  famous  and  fa- 
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miliar,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  as  they  pass 
how  captivating  to  an  educated  man  who 
meets  it  upon  equal  terms  such  society 
must  be.  The  constant  personal  sketches 
in  the  letters  to  his  wife  describing  his 
London  life  in  the  season  are  very  graphic  : 

44 1 believe  you  have  never  seen  Thackeray.  He 
has  the  appearance  of  a colossal  infant,  smooth, 
white,  shiny,  ringlety  hair,  flaxen,  alas,  with  advan- 
cing years,  a roundish  face,  with  a little  dab  of  a 
nose  upon  which  it  is  a perpetual  wonder  how  he 
keeps  his  spectacles,  a sweet  but  rather  piping 
voice  with  something  of  the  childish  treble  about  it, 
and  a very  tall,  slightly  stooping  figure — such  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  great  4 snob’  of  England. 

His  manner  is  like  that  of  everybody  else  in  Eng- 
land— nothing  original,  all  planed  down  into  perfect 
uniformity  with  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  There 
was  not  much  more  distinction  in  his  talk  than  in 
his  white  choker  or  black  coat  and  waistcoat.  As 
you  like  detail,  however,  I shall  endeavour  to  Bos- 
wellize  him  a little,  but  it  is  very  hard  work.  Some- 
thing was  said  of  Carlyle,  the  author.  Thackeray 
said,  4 Carlvlc  hates  everybody  that  has  arrived — if 
they  are  on  the  road,  he  may  perhaps  treat  them 
civilly.*  Mackintosh  praised  the  description  in  the 
French  Revolution  of  the  flight  of  the  King  and 
Queen  (which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  living 
pictures  ever  painted  with  ink),  and  Thackeray 
agreed  with  him,  and  spoke  of  the  passages  very 
heartily.  I remember  old  Carlyle  snarling  at  you 
at  Dresden  with  4 Ye  like  his  BecUies  und  his 
Dobbinses,  do  ye?’  but  I did  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance. Of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  Thackeray 
said  : 4 Everybody  is  or  is  supposed  to  be  a celebrity ; 
nobody  ever  says  anything  worth  hearing,  and 
every  one  goes  there  with  his  white  choker  at  mid- 
night to  appear  as  if  he  had  just  been  dining  with 
the  aristocracy.  I have  no  doubt,*  he  added, 4 that 
half  of  us  put  on  the  white  cravat  after  a solitary 
dinner  at  home  or  at  our  club,  and  so  go  down 
among  the  Cosmopolitans.*” 

From  a long  account  of  Macaulay  we 
take  a few  passages  : 

44  His  general  appearance  is  singularly  common- 
place. 1 cannot  describe  him  better  than  by  saying 
he  has  exactly  that,  kind  of  face  and  figure  which  by 
no  possibility  would  be  selected  out  of  even  a very 
small  number  of  persons  as  those  of  a remarkable 
personage.  He  is  of  the  middle  height,  neither 
above  nor  below  it.  The  outline  of  his  face  in  pro- 
file is  rather  good.  The  nose,  very  slightly  aquiline, 
is  well  cut,  and  the  expression  of  the  mouth  and 
chin  agreeable.  Ilis  hair  is  thin  and  silvery,  and 
he  looks  a good  deal  older  than  many  men  of  his 
years — for,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  he  is  just  as  old  as 
his  century,  like  Cromwell,  Balzac,  Charles  Y.,  and 
other  notorious  individuals.  Now  those  two  im- 
postors, so  far  as  appearances  go,  Prescott  and 
Mi  guet,  who  are  sixty-two,  look  young  enough,  in 
comparison,  to  be  Macaulay’s  sons.  The  face,  to  re- 
sume my  description,  seen  in  front,  is  blank,  and,  as 
it  were,  badly  lighted.  There  is  nothing  luminous 
in  the  eye,  nothing  impressive  in  the  brow.  The 
forehead  is  spacious,  but  it  is  scooped  entirely  away 
in  the  region  where  benevolence  ought  to  be,  while 
beyond  rise  reverence,  firmness,  and  self-esteem, 
like  Alps  on  Alps.  The  under  eyelids  are  so 
swollen  as  almost  to  close  the  eyes,  and  it  would  be 
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quite  impossible  to  tell  the  color  of  those  orbs,  and 
equally  so,  from  the  neutral  tint  of  his  hair  and 
face,  to  say  of  what  complexion  he  had  originally 
been.  His  voice  is  agreeable,  and  its  intonations 
delightful,  although  that  is  so  common  a gift  with 
Englishmen  as  to  be  almost  a national  characteristic. 
As  usual,  he  took  up  the  ribands  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  kept  them  in  his  own  hand,  driving  wher- 
ever it  suited  him.  I believe  he  is  thought  by 
many  people  a bore,  and  you  remember  that  Sydney 
Smith  spoke  of  him  as  ‘our  Tom,  the  greatest  en- 
gine of  social  oppression  in  England.’  I should 
think  he  might  be  to  those  who  wanted  to  talk  also, 
_ for  it  would  take  S to  talk  him  down  thor- 

oughly. I can  imagine  no  better  fun  than  to  have 
Carlvle  and  himself  meet  accidentally  at  the  same 
dinner-table  with  a small  company.  It  would  be 
like  two  locomotives,  each  with  a long  train,  coming 
against  eacli  other  at  express  speed.  Both,  I have 
no  doubt,  could  be  smashed  into  silence  at  the  first 
collision.  Macaulay,  however,  is  not  so  dogmatic  or 
so  outrageously  absurd  as  Carlvle  often  is,  neither 
is  he  half  so  grotesque  or  amusing.  His  whole 
manner  has  the  smoothness  and  polished  surface  of 
the  man  of  the  world,  the  politician,  and  the  new 
peer,  spread  over  the  man  of  letters  within.  His 
style  of  talk  is  more  like  that  of  Frank  Gray, or  as 
his  would  have  been  had  he  possessed  the  enor- 
mous and  well-won  reputation  of  Macaulay.  I do 
not  know  that  I can  repeat  any  of  his  conversa- 
tion, for  there  was  nothing  to  excite  very  par- 
ticular attention  in  its  even  flow.  As  a talker,  to 
judge  him  by  this  one  occasion,  he  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  a moment  to  Holmes.  There  was  not  a 
touch  of  the  doctor’s  ever-bubbling  wit,  imagination, 
enthusiasm,  and  arabesqueness.  It  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  commonplace,  without  sparkle  or  flash, 
but  at  the  same  time  always  interesting  and  agree- 
able. I could  listen  to  him  with  pleasure  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day,  ami  I have  no  doubt  I should 
thence  grow  wiser  every  day,  for  his  brain  is  full,  as 
hardly  any  man’s  ever  was,  and  his  way  of  deliver- 
ing himself  is  easy  and  fluent.” 

Here  is  Lord  Brougham : 

“Let  me  give  you  a photograph,  while  his  gro- 
tesque image  still  lingers  in  the  camera-obscura  of 
my  brain.  He  is  exactly  like  the  pictures  in  Punch , 
only  Punch  flatters  him.  The  common  pictures  of 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  are  not  like  at  all,  to  my 
mind,  but  Brougham  is  always  hit  exactly.  His  face, 
like  his  tongue  and  his  mind,  is  shrewd,  sharp,  hu- 
morous. His  hair  is  thick  and  snow-white  and  shiny  ; 
his  head  is  large  and  knobby  and  bumpy,  with  all 
kinds  of  phrenological  developments,  which  I did 
not  have  a chance  fairly  to  study.  The  rugged  out- 
lines or  headlands  of  his  face  are  wild  and  bleak, 
but  not  forbidding.  Deep  furrows  of  age  and  thought 
and  toil,  perhaps  of  sorrow,  run  all  over  it,  while  his 
vast  mouth,  with  a ripple  of  humor  ever  placing 
around  it,  expands  like  a placid  hay  under  the  huge 
promontory  of  his  fantastic  and  incredible  nose.  His 
eye  is  dim,  and  could  never  have  been  brilliant,  but 
his  voice  is  rather  shrill, with  an  unmistakable  North- 
ern intonation;  his  manner  of  speech  is  fluent,  not 
garrulous,  but  obviously  touched  by  time;  his  figure 
is  tall,  slender,  shambling,  awkward,  but  of  course 
perfectly  self-possessed.  Such  is  what  remains  at 
eighty  of  the  famous  Henry  Brougham.” 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Motley  heard 
John  Bright. 
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“ Afterwards  Bright  made  a few  remarks.  He  is 
one  of  the  favorites  of  the  House,  belonging  to  the 
branch  of  that  extreme  Liberal  party  which  has 
taken  the  present  ministers  under  its  protection,  to 
annoy  Palmerston  on  the  one  side  and  Lord  John 
on  the  other.  It  was  quite  amusing  to  see  him 
patting  Disraeli  on  the  head  from  the  Opposition 
benches.  His  manner  is  easy,  conversational,  slight- 
ly humorous,  rather  fluent.  The  whole  style  of  thing 
is  very  different  in  Parliament  from  the  American 
way  of  proceeding  in  Congress  or  State  Legislatures. 
Everything  here  is  toned  down  to  a gentle  business- 
like mediocrity.  The  invisible  but  most  omnipotent 
demon  of  good  taste  which  presides  over  the  English 
world,  social,  political,  and  moral,  hangs  over  the 
heads  of  the  legislators  and  suppresses  their  noble 
rage.  The  consequence  is  that  eloquence  is  almost 
impossible.  Nobody  drinks  up  Esel  or  eats  croco- 
diles, but  at  the  same  time  a good  deal  of  passion 
and  rhetoric,  which  might  occasionally  explode  to 
advantage,  is  forever  sealed  up.  I doubt  whether 
Sheridan  or  Burke  in  this  age  would  not  find  the 
genial  current  of  their  soul  to  be  frozen  bv  this  clear 
cold  atmosphere  of  good  taste  which  coagulates  the 
common  talk  of  Englishmen,  however  wise  or  witty.” 

Lady  Dufferin  was  speaking  to  Motley 
of  Disraeli: 

“She  said  she  had  always  known  him  and  liked 
him  in  spite  of  his  tergiversations  and  absurdities. 
When  he  was  very  young,  and  had  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Loudon  society  as  the  author  of  Vi  ti- 
tan Grey,  there  was  something  almost  incredible  in 
his  aspect.  She  assured  me  that  she  did  not  exag- 
gerate in  the  slightest  degree  in  describing  to  me 
his  dress  when  she  first  met  him  at  a dinner  party. 

He  wore  a black  velvet  coat  lined  with  satin,  purple 
trousers  with  a gold  band  running  down  the  outside 
seam,  a scarlet  waistcoat,  long  lace  ruffles  falling 
down  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  white  gloves  with 
several  brilliant  rings  outside  them,  and  long  black 
ringlets  rippling  down  upon  his  shoulders.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  such  a Guy  Fawkes  could 
have  been  tolerated  in  any  society.  His  audacity, 
which  has  proved  more  perennial  than  brass,  was 
always  the  solid  foundation  of  his  character.  She 
told  him,  however,  that  he  made  a fool  of  himself 
by  appearing  in  such  fantastic  shape,  and  he  after- 
ward modified  his  costume,  but  be  was  never  to  be 
put  down.” 

After  a long  and  sparkling  draught  of 
this  pleasure.  Motley  continued,  with  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence,  his  historical 
studies  and  the  preparation  of  his  second 
work,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  were 
published  early  in  1861.  It  was  received 
with  universal  applause,  and  confirmed 
the  conviction  that  another  master  of  his- 
tory had  appeared.  But  his  mind  turned 
anxiously  homeward.  A letter  to  Holmes 
in  March,  I860,  shows  his  deep  interest  in 
American  politics  and  his  ardent  anti- 
slavery feeling.  There  is  animated  de- 
scription of  his  daily  life  in  the  letters, 
and  we  see  in  them  also  the  aspect  of  this 
country  in  the  dark  days  of  1860-61 
through  the  quick  eyes  of  his  friend 
Holmes.  In  March,  before  hearing  of 
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Lincoln’s  inauguration,  Motley  writes  to 
his  mother  that  his  deepest  regret  is  that 
his  44  work  should  be  for  the  present  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic.”  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  opening  war,  and 
unable  from  profound  interest  in  the  state 
of  his  country  to  pursue  his  work,  he  re- 
turned suddenly  to  America  in  June,  1861. 

He  went  to  Washington,  and  saw  the 
forming  camps  of  Union  soldiers,  and  in 
the  middle  of  August  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope as  American  minister  to  Vienna. 
But  his  literary  work  was  relaxed  by  his 
absorption  in  the  great  struggle.  During 
the  years  of  the  war  his  letters  are  con- 
stantly engrossed  with  its  progress  and 
fortunes.  Like  a sponge  passed  over  an 
old  picture,  the  passionate  eagerness  of 
his  interest  and  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions and  sympathy  restore  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  those  heroic  days. 
The  distant  thunders  of  the  older  battles 
which  he  was  studying  were  lost  in  the 
loud  and  incessant  crash  of  the  nearer 
bolt.  As  the  contemporary  testimony  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Americans  of 
the  time,  these  letters  of  Motley  are  very 
valuable.  They  reveal  the  feeling,  in  that 
tremendous  time,  of  earnest  and  educated 
Americans  of  the  highest  character  and 
loftiest  patriotism.  Meanwhile  Motley’s 
most  important  official  negotiation  was 
concerning  the  expedition  of  Maximilian 
to  Mexico,  by  which  he  arrested  the  march 
of  the  Austrian  force,  and  his  accounts  of 
other  European  politics  and  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Austrian  capital  are  full  of  in- 
terest. Of  the  character  and  value  of  his 
official  despatches,  his  successor,  Mr.  Jay, 
who  is  the  most  competent  witness,  bears 
the  most  generous  testimony.  He  was  a 
representative  whose  personal  character 
and  accomplishment  and  great  literary 
distinction  were  most  honorable  to  his 
country.  He  was  in  every  way  admira- 
ble and  efficient  as  a minister,  but  his 
mission  was  ended  in  a manner  deeply 
discreditable  to  our  government. 

In  the  letters  written  after  the  war 
there  are  the  most  interesting  and  intimate 
accounts  yet  published  of  the  private  life 
of  Bismarck,  who  is  a figure  of  massive, 
manly  simplicity  in  Motley’s  description, 
and  in  the  later  letters  his  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  Queen  of  Holland  give  a 
pleasant  picture  of  royal  friendship.  In 
1868  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  United 
Netherlands  were  published,  and  return- 
ing to  Boston  in  the  same  year,  he  deliv- 
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ered  there  a speech  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Grant,  and  in  New  York 
an  address  before  the  Historical  Society 
upon  a theme  which  was  very  dear  to  him, 

41  Historic  Progress  and  American  Democ- 
racy.” In  1869  he  was  sent  as  minister 
to  England,  whence  he  was  recalled  sud- 
denly, and  in  a manner  which  he  felt  to 
be  peculiarly  humiliating,  and  which  his 
friends  believed  showed  him  to  have  been 
an  innocent  victim  of  political  and  per- 
sonal resentment. 

The  recall  was  a bitter  blow  to  Motley, 
and  he  turned  again  to  his  literary  activ- 
ity. His  original  design  was  a history  of 
the  eighty  years’  war  for  liberty,  to  ex- 
tend from  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Be- 
fore resuming  this  scheme  he  wrote,  as 
an  episode,  the  Life  and  Death  of  John 
of  Bameveldt , which  was  published  in 
1874,  a work  which  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion. But  in  1873,  the  year  in  which  he 
finished  it,  he  suffered  an  apoplectic  at- 
tack, and  in  the  next  year  occurred  the 
death  of  his  wife,  “ the  grief  which  broke 
his  heart,  and  from  which  he  never  ral- 
lied.” He  returned  to  Boston  for  a time 
in  1875,  then  went  again  to  England, 
where  his  daughters  are  married,  and  at 
the  end  of  May,  1877,  at  the  home  of  one 
of  his  daughters,  Motley  died. 

The  letters  that  cover  this  closing  pe- 
riod of  the  historian’s  life  are  not  only 
interesting  from  their  personal  allusions 
and  comments,  but  they  are  very  touch- 
ing from  an  unwonted  tone  of  gentleness. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1870  Motley 
would  have  been  called  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  men.  His  fame,  his  honors, 
his  domestic  happiness,  were  complete. 
But  from  that  moment  the  clouds  gathered 
rapidly  and  deepened.  After  the  lapse 
of  the  intervening  years  it  is  delightful  to 
turn  these  pages  and  to  see  once  more, 
and  more  intimately  than  ever  before,  the 
brilliant  and  buoyant  youth,  the  ardent 
student  of  liberty,  the  eloquent  and  fasci- 
nating and  renowned  historian  of  one  of 
its  noblest  achievements,  the  diplomatist, 
the  favorite  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
refined  society.  In  Westminster  Abbey 
Dean  Stanley  spoke  of  Motley  in  words 
which  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  fondly  echo,  as  the  high-spirited  pa- 
triot, the  faithful  friend  of  England’s  best 
and  purest  spirits,  the  brilliant,  the  inde- 
fatigable historian,  the  ardent,  laborious, 
soaring  soul. 
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BY  E.  I 

THE  President  of  the  United  States 
could  not  sleep. 

He  had  been  in  bed  an  hour.  He  had 
calculated  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  at  three  per  cent.,  at  three  and  a half, 
and  at  four  per  cent.,  and  still  he  could 
not  sleep.  He  had  estimated  a payment  of 
$9, 000, 000  a month  for  one  year,  $10,000,000 
a month  the  next  year,  and  so  on,  and' 
when  it  would  all  be  paid. 

And  still  he  could  not  sleep.  The' 
truth  was  that  the  President  had  spent 
the  afternoon  at  the  reception  of  Mr.  Jaf- 
frey,  who  was  then  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Jaffrey  had  four  handsome  daugh-- 
ters,  to  be  remembered  among  the  fin^fc  - 
women  in  the  world.  The  President  and 
Miss  Gertrude  were  on  the  pleasantest 
terms.  He  sat  by  her  an  hour  as  she 
presided  at  the  coffee  urn,  and  without 
so  much  as  thinking  of  it  he  drank  a 
great  deal  more  coffee  than  was  good 
for  him,  or  at  the  least  for  his  sleeping 
faculty. 

So  it  was  that  he  lay  awake.  He 
thought  it  was  his  anxiety  about  the 
interoceanic  canal.  It  was  not.  It  was 
Miss  Gertrude's  coffee. 

The  President  pulled  out  his  repeater 
and  struck  it. 

One  and  two  quarters. 

He  lay  calculating  the  national  debt, 
as  he  thought,  for  about  ten  hours.  Then 
he  struck  the  repeater  again. 

One  and  three  quarters. 

He  calculated  more.  He  calculated,  at 
compound  interest,  four  and  a quarter  a 
year,  how  large  a sinking-fund  would 
pay  it  if  Thus  and  So. 

He  struck  his  repeater  again,  after  what 
he  thought  eleven  hours. 

Two  o'clock. 

“This  will  never  do,”  said  the  Presi- 
dent. “I  will  do  as  Aaron  the  Wise 
would  have  done.”  He  tumbled  out  of 
bed,  he  lighted  the  gas,  he  began  to  dress, 
and  rang  for  his  valet,  who  was  a black 
man  from  a Carolina  plantation,  named 
Mesrour. 

“ Mesrour,  go  across  the  square  to  Mr. 
Jaffrey’s,  and  say  I want  to  see  him.” 

“Yes,  sare,”  said  Mesrour,  who  was 
surprised,  but  pretended  to  be  surprised 
at  nothing. 

Mr.  Jaffrey  also  was  surprised.  But  he 
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also,  like  a loyal  and  well-bred  diploma- 
tist, pretended  to  be  surprised  at  nothing. 

“Jaffrey,”  said  the  President,  as  lie 
met  him  under  the  great  porch  of  the 
White  House,  it  is  pleasanter  out  doors 
than  in.  I cannot  sleep,  and  I have  call- 
ed you  that  we  may  go  to  walk  together, 
and  see  how  my  people  live.” 

/^*“I  hear  and  I obey,”  said  Jaffrey,  pre- 
tending to  laugh,  but  thinking  in  the  bot- 
/tom  of  his  heart  that  there  were  disad- 
vantages in  being  the  recipient  of  Execu- 
tive favors. 

, ' “You  see,  Jaffrey,  I liaVe  not  many 
Subjects.  In  Virginia  yonder  they  are 
the  Governors  subjects,  and  in  Baltimore 
yonder  it  is  the  same,  with  another  Gov- 
ernor. Only  the  people  of  this  city,  and 
the  red-skins  and  those  who  skin  them 
in  the  Territories,  are  my  real  subjects. 
And  of  these  here  I do  not  know  how 
they  live.  Let  u$  go  and  see.  Will  not 
that  be  a good  thing  to  do  ? Perhaps  there 
are  reforms  needed.  Perhaps  I may  send 
a special  message  to  the  House.  Or  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  would  take 
a hint  from  me — eh,  Jaffrey  ?” 

Jaffrey  tried  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
He  saw  that  the  President  was  in  earnest, 
and  really  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing. 
For  him,  he  had  been  happily  in  bed,  and 
he  wished  he  were  there  still.  But  he 
and  the  President  had  gone  through  too 
many  campaigns  together  in  the  field  and 
in  the  caucus  for  him  to  flinch  now.  He 
knew  and  he  respected  this  tender  spot 
in  the  President's  heart,  and  if  an  hour's 
tramping  up  and  down  the  Avenue  would 
help  him,  why,  Jaftjey  was  not  the  man  to 
say  no. 

i4No,  Mesrour,  you  need  not  go,'’  said 
the  President  to  the  faithful  negro,  who 
followed  them  out  into  the  night,  as  lie 
would  have  followed  his  master  under' a 
shower  of  fire,  unless  he  had  been  sent 
back. 

So  the  two  walked  down  the  Avenue 
toward  the  Capitol. 

And  the  poor  President  was  disappoint- 
ed. There  was  a moon.  The  shadows 
were  picturesque.  But  it  was  all  com- 
monplace, Western,  and  dull.  He  had 
hoped — well,  after  midnight,  you  know, 
alone  and  on  foot,  you  know — But 
things  would  not  look  strange. 
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The  grog-shops  were  all  shut.  Even  at 
. W illard’s  there  was  hardly  a light.  Hard- 
ly a hell  in  the  second  story  had  a light 
in  the  windows. 

44  Jaffrey,”  he  said,  rather  sadly,  for  he 
was  disappointed,  “were  you  ever  in  Bag- 
dad ?” 

“Oh  yes,  when  I was  minister  to  Per- 
' sia,  you  know.  The  Secretary  sent  me 
word  about  some  excavations,  Mosul, 
Nineveh,  or  somewhere,  and  I went  down 
j to  Bagdad.” 

“ And  is  Bagdad  like  Washington,  Jaf- 
frey  ? Is  the  street — the  main  street,  you 
know — quite  as  well  lighted  and  quite  as 
dead  after  midnight,  or  are  there— well, 
are  there  dervishes  and  nautch-girls  and 
calenders  ?” 

“What  is  a calender?”  said  Jaffrey. 
“There  was  a calender  in  4 John  Gilpin,’ 
but  I never  knew  what  he  was  or  did.” 

44  Nor  I,”  said  the  President,  “no  more 
nor  the  dead,  as  my  excellent  Mesrour 
would  say.  But,  Jaffrey,  look  yonder. 
What  is  that?  . That  is  not  qormpon- 
place,”  \A,o  ■'  Vv  ?.  ■ ' 4 ' ► 

^-wAnd’Se  pointed  down  One  of  ihose  dirty 
I streets  to  the  south  of  the  Avenue,  which 
! no  one  by  any  accident  goes  into  if  he 
can  help  himself,  where  was  a tall  col- 
umn of  yelk>w  Are.  “There  is  an  adven- 
ture,” saidjftie  bebored  and  ennuye  Pre- 
sident. “Let  us  go  and  see.” 

Mr.  Jaffrey  also  was  curious.  He 
thought  he  knew  Washington,  and  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  foundry  in  those 
regions.  When  they  came  near  the  spot 
it  seemed  more  mysterious  than  ever. 
The  flames  rose  behind  a high  brick  wall. 
In  front  of  this  a modest  brick  house,  of 
j the  kind  which  ambitious  speculators 
' built  seventy  years  ago,  before  men  knew 
which  was  to  be  the  court  end  of  Wash- 
ington, was  brilliantly  lighted.  A duet  of 
a piano  and  violin  was  heard  from  within. 

The  President  bade  Jaffrey  ring,  and 
he  did  so. 

“I  have  a desire  to  enter  this  house,” 
said  the  President,  “and  to  see  who  is 
giving  this  concert.” 

“They  are  a party  who  have  become 
intoxicated,”  replied  Jaffrey,  “and  I fear 
that  we  may  experience  ill  usage.” 

“I  must  enter,” said  the  President, 44 and 
you  must  devise  some  stratagem  by  which 
we  can  obtain  admission.” 

44 1 hear  and  I obey,”  said  Jaffrey, 
laugHmg  as  before;  and  at  that  moment  a 
neatly  dressed  negro  girl  opened  the  door. 
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“Madam,”  said  the  courtly  Jaffrey,  .. 
“we  are  two  merchants  from  St.  Louis^jd 
who  have  been  in  Washington  some  days.  >«r 
A merchant  here  invited  us  to  an  enter-  ' 
tainment  to-night,  and  we  went  to  hia  " 
house.  We  ate  and  drank  with  him  till 
it  was  time  to  depart,  and  going  out  into 
the  night  we  have  missed  our  way  to  the 
hotel,  and  we  do  not  know  its  name.  We 
trust,  therefore,  in  your  generosity  that 
you  will  admit  us  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  your  house.  By  doing  this  you 
will  obtain  a reward  in  heaven.” 

The  girl  ran  back,  evidently  consulted 
with  her  mistress,  and  then  opened  the 
inner  door,  and  said,  “Come  in.”  The 
President  entered,  therefore,  with  Jaffrey. 

They  left  their  hats  where  they  were  bid- 
den, and  passed  into  the  concert-room. 

The  performance  went  on  as  if  they  had 
not  been  seen.  But  as  soon  as  the  sonata 
ended,  the  party  present  arose,  and  a lady 
said: 

“ Welcome  are  our  guests,  but  we  have 
a condition  to  impose  upon  you,  that  ye 
speak  not  of  that  which  doth  not  con- 
cern you,  lest  ye  hear  that  which  will  not 
please  you.” 

They  answered,  44  Good,”  and  from  that 
moment  they  were  treated  as  if  they  had 
always  been  companions  of  their  hosts. 

In  the  next  moment  a black  butler 
threw  open  the  large  door  which  parted 
them  from  a diningroom,  and  said: 
“Supper  is  served,  madam.” 

The  company  went  in  in  form,  the  Pre- 
sident and  Jaffrey  making  the  last  two  of 
the  long  procession. 

The  President  took  his  seat  rather  tim- 
idly, the  more  so  that  Mr.  Jaffrey  was 
taken  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  There  were  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  high  vases,  So  that  he  could  not 
so  much  as  see  his  faithful  companion. 

He  was  received  with  more  display  of 
courtesy  than  would  have  been  shown 
were  this  an  ordinary  boarding-house,  but 
certainly  with  less  interest  in  his  person- 
ality than  if,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,  he  had  presented  himself  as  a guest 
at  the  English  minister’s.  On  one  side  a 
lady  sat,  on  the  other  a large  man — “ gen- 
tleman,” the  President  would  have  said, 
had  he  met  him  in  a legislative  assembly. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  present  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  lady  as  he  sat  down.  But  if 
he  did,  the  President  was  none  the  wiser. 

The  table  was  elegantly  furnished  and 
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decorated.  The  President  fell  into  talk 
with  the  gentleman  by  him.  In  a little 
the  lady  opposite  spoke  to  that  gentle- 
man. The  talk  was  on  some  matter  of 
detail  as  to  what  would  turn  up  the  next 
day  in  the  Senate,  whether  it  were  best 
that  the  ladies  should  take  some  friends 
to  the  gallery.  It  happened  that  the  Pre- 
sident knew  the  order  of  business,  and  he 
gave  the  information  needed,  and  so,  with- 
out formality,  he  soon  found  himself  in 
-conversation  with  the  others,  and  recog- 
nized as  if  he  were  a familiar  member  of 
, their  company. 

One  seat  was  still  vacant  at  the  end  of 
the  tables,  and  one  nearly  opposite  the 
^ President. . But  this  was  not  for  many 
^ minutes.  Before  the  next  remove  two 
young  men  came  in,  looking  a little  flush- 
' ed  in  the  face,  but  perhaps  even  more 
carefully  dressed  than  any  one  else;  al- 
though,  as  the  President  had  observed, 
/ with  some  little  annoyance,  every  one, 

( excepting  himself  and  Mr.  Jaffrey,  was 
v in  full  evening  dress.  When  these  two 
young  men  came  in  they  were  greeted  by 
a cordial  hand-clapping,  which  ran  all 
around  the  board.  They  smiled  and  bow- 
ed, but  said  nothing,  and  applied  them- 
selves one  to  his  fillet  of  beef  and  one  to 
his  boiled  chicken. 

So  soon,  however,  as  this  course  was  re- 
moved, in  the  little  lull  while  the  servants 
were  changing  the  plates  and  rearran- 
ging the  tables,  the  lady  who  sat  at  the 
head,  far  away  from  the  President,  struck 
her  glass  with  her  knife,  and  thus  secured 
absolute  silence. 

“We  will  hear  the  report,”  she  said. 
And  all  cried,  “ Hear!  hear!” 

The  young  man  with  light  hair  rose  to 
his  feet,  seemed  embarrassed,  but  read 
from  a slip  of  paper,  “ Nine  ounces  silver, 
four  ounces  nickel,  two  pounds  seven 
ounces  and  a half  copper.” 

The  announcement  was  received  with 
new  hand-clapping.  Then  theother,  who 
had  black  hair,  rose  and  said,  “ One  ounce 
seven  pennyweights  gold,”  and  the  ap- 
plause was  renewed.  But  nothing  more 
was  said.  The  servants  brought  round 
the  next  course,  and  the  dozen  streams  of 
broken  conversation  began  to  flow  again. 
As  for  the  President,  he  was  a good  deal 
troubled.  Where  was  he,  and  what  was 
this  report  ? Were  these  people  debase rs 
of  the  currency  ? Was  he  sharing  the 
food  of  a lot  of  people  virtually  counter- 
feiters ? He  shuddered  as  be  remembered 
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the  denunciations  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Mint  Master,  who  had  been  bitter  in  his 
protests  as  to  the  quantity  of  degraded 
money  which  came  in  to  him. 

But  the  President  was  wary.  He  show- 
ed no  fear.  He  did  let  his  fork  fall  upon 
the  table,  so  as  to  judge  for  himself  by 
the  ring  whether  it  were  silver  or  albata. 
Silver  unmistakably!  With  the  indiffer- 
ent tone  of  an  old  diplomate,  he  said  to 
the  lady  by  him: 

“I  am  very  stupid.  Am  I growing 
deaf  ? . I did  not  understand  where  all  this 
bullion  came  from.” 

“Not  understand  ? Why,  it  came  from 
the  straw,  of  course.” 

“Straw?”  said  the  President — “what 
straw  ?” 

* ‘ Why,  where  do  you  suppose  you  are  ?” 
said  she,  amazed  in  her  turn. 

“ I suppose  I am  at  an  elegant  dinner 
party,  by  the  side  of  a very  charming 
lady.” 

‘ ‘ As  you  will,  ” said  she ; ‘ ‘ certainly  she 
is  by  the  side  of  a very  flattering  gentle- 
man. But,  pardon  me,  I do  not  know 
what  countryman  you  are.  I do  not  rec- 
ognize your  patois.  Still,  it  is  not  in 
many  countries  that  a table  like  this — 
what  shall  I say? — grows  on  every  tree.. 
That  is  a bad  metaphor.”  And  she 
laughed  very  prettily. 

“ Certainly  not  in  any  country  I have 
visited,”  said  the  President. 

“ And  certainly  the  cRid  here,  the  ladies 
aud  gentlemen  around  us,  would  not  ex- 
pect the  lady  president  yonder  to  furnish 
it  for  them  every  night.” 

The  President  started  when  he  heard 
the  lady  president  spoken  of.  But  he 
saw  in  a moment  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid. 

“Of  course,  then,”  she  continued,  “it 
would  not  be  a club.  It  is  a club — well, 
because  the  suppers  come  from  the  straw.” 

“What  straw?”  said  the  President 
again,  somewhat  stupidly. 

“Why,  what  straw  is  full  of  gold  and 
silver  and  nickel  and  copper?  Do  you 
not  know  ? Why,  indeed,  did  you  come  ? 
The  only  straw  which  yields  such  returns 
as  they  have  reported  is  the  straw  from 
the  street-cars.  Our  friend  here  contracts 
to  furnish  clean  straw  every  morning,  and 
her  people  clean  out  the  cars  at  midnight. 
Valentine  and  Asa  yonder  are  the  smelt- 
ers. They  graduated  at  the  Argo  Works 
in  Colorado.  The  club  lives  on  the  prod- 
ucts. Why,  if  they  had  reported  only  two 
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ounces  copper,  seven  ounces  nickel — voilh 
tout  I — we  should  have  had  short  commons 
to-morrow  night — a fish-ball  and  a cracker 
and  a glass  of  water  each.  But  if  a trav- 
eller like  you  knows  what  gold  is  worth, 
you  see  we  shall  not  starve,  at  least  for 
twenty-four  hours.” 

The  President  felt  as  if  he  had  already 
been  repaid  for  his  adventure,  and  under- 
stood better  than  before  what  became  of 
the  national  currency. 

But  he  tried  to  conceal  any  annoyance, 
and  indeed  he  unbent  to  the  Bohemian 
carelessness  of  the  occasion  more  than  he 
had  done,  poor  man,  since  he  was  at  an 
Alpha  Delta  supper  in  New  Padua.  Once 
and  again  he  led  up  to  talk  which  he 
thought  would  show  who  his  neighbors 
were.  But,  ah  me ! though  he  was  an  old 
diplomate,  these  people  were  too  much  for 
him.  He  had  wormed  secrets  out  of  Bis- 
marck in  Berlin;  he  had  been  more  than 
a match,  in  his  Western  frankness,  for 
Clemenceau ; and  Sagasta  had  told  him 
secrets  which  he  never  told  to  any  other 
man.  But  the  woman  at  his  right  and 
the  man  at  his  left  told  him  no  secrets, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  President 
did  not  know  whether  they  knew  who  he 
was,  and  he  did  know  very  well  that  he 
did  not  know  who  they  were.  It  was 
more  than  two  hours,  it  was  nearly  three, 
when  the  Queen  of  the  Feast  clapped  her 
hands  and  pointed  to  a gentleman  who 
had  sung  one  or  two  merry  songs  before. 
At  the  signal  he  began  to  sing  “We  won't 
go  home  till  morning,”  and  the  whole 
company  joined  in  the  chorus.  With  the 
last  words,  the  stately  butler  flung  up  the 
heavy  curtains  of  the  one  window,  and  lo ! 
in  the  east  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  In 
less  than  two  minutes  the  President  and 
Jaffrey  found  themselves  on  the  sidewalk 
walking  up  the  Avenue. 

As  they  walked  home  the  President  was 
silent  till  they  came  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  Mr.  Jaffrey,  if  possible,  was  more 
silent.  But  as  they  turned  in  at  the  side 
gate  by  which  you  go  up  to  the  White 
House,  the  President  said  to  the  Secretary, 

u Jaffrey,  this  is  very  mysterious.” 

“Yes,  it  is  very  mysterious,”  said  the 
other. 

“We  cannot  have  such  things  right 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  without 
inquiry.”  And  the  President  spoke  with 
a certain  firmness  of  tone  which  terrified 
his  Secretary.  For  Mr.  Jaffrey  knew  very 
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well  that  when  he  spoke  in  that  tone  he 
was  immovable.  In  truth  it  was  the 
power  to  speak  in  that  tone  which  made 
him  President. 

Mr.  Jaffrey  thought,  indeed,  that  any 
inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  a horde 
of  Bohemians  would  be  absurd.  It  would 
be  sure  to  get  into  the  papers,  and  there 
was  no  saying  where  it  might  end.  But 
he  knew  the  President's  tone,  so  he  made 
no  opposition.  But  he  said:  “Yes,  in- 
deed, there  must  be  an  inquiry.  I will 
send  a note  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District.” 

“Fiddle-stick!”  said  the  President. 
“Commissioners  of  the  Town  Pump!  I 
shall  make  the  inquiry  myself.” 

“Make  it  yourself!”  said  Mr.  Jaffrey,. 
startled  out  of  his  usual  tact.  “But  you 
have  no  authority  in  the  District.  You 
are  not  even  a Justice  of  the  Quorum.” 

“Quorum  be  hanged!”  said  the  Presi- 
dent. “I  shall  make  the  inquiry.”  And 
Mr.  Jaffrey  knew  he  had  lost  the  point 
by  the  suddenness  of  his  ejaculation.  The 
President  at  once  thanked  him  for  his. 
good  company,  and  said,  “ I think  I shall 
sleep  now.” 

Poor  Mr.  Jaffrey  went  home  quite  sure 
that  he  should  sleep  now. 

The  next  morning  the  President  sent 
over  to  the  library  of  the  Department  of  $ 
State,  and  bade  them  send  him  the  Ara-  i- 
bian  Nights.  Then,  while  the  office- 
seekers  were  kept  at  bay  by  his  private 
secretaries,  the  President  lighted  a cigar,  / 
and  found  what  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  , 
Raschid  would  have  done  in  the  same 
circumstances.  He  varied  the  detail  so^ 
as  to  fit  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  longitude  of  Washing- 
ton. He  struck  the  bell,  saw  the  steward, 
and  ordered  a specially  nice  lunch  at  two> 
o’clock  for  about  four-and-twenty  people. 
Then  with  his  own  hand,  on  gilt-edged 
note-paper,  he  wrote  an  invitation  which 
said  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  iuvited  to  lunch  that  day  the  lady 
of  the  house  where  he  had  supped  last 
night,  and  all  her  guests. 

“There,”  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  sent 
off  the  note  by  his  private  messenger; 
“let  us  see  how  much  power  that  has, 
though  I am  not  a Justice  of  the  Quo- 
rum.” Then  he  sent  a message  to  Mr. 
Jaffrey  that  he  must  come  to  lunch,  and  ^ 
gave  the  next  three  hours  to  the  office^ 
seekers.  1 

But  at  two  o’clock  the  office-seekers  had 
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gone , and  the  President  was  in  that 
pretty  oval  room  which  so  often  changes 
its  name  and  its  furniture  at  the  White 
House,  waiting  for  his  guests.  Nor  did 
he  have  to  wait  long.  A series  of  coup6s 
and  other  carriages  drove  up  under  the 
porte  cochfrre , and  twenty-four  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  shown  in  by  the  ceremo- 
nious butler.  The  President  recognized  at 
once  his  courteous  hostess  of  last  night. 
She  made  her  apologies  very  simply  for 
those  of  the  company  who  had  been  called 
out  of  town.  In  a moment  more,  lunch 
was  announced.  She  took  the  President’s 
arm;  Mr.  Jaffrey  gave  his  to  another  lady 
*who  ha<J  come  in  the  same  carriage  with 
her,  and  the  rest  followed,  much  at  their 
own  sweet  will.  The  talk  at  table  was 
quite  as  gay  as  it  had  been  the  night  be- 
fore. But  the  President  had  a better 
chance  than  the  night  before  to  talk  with 
his  very  agreeable  companion. 

When  at  last  they  were  playing  with 
their  iced  fruits,  the  President  spoke  a 
little  louder  than  he  had  done,  so  that  all 
other  conversation  was  hushed.  He  said : 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I was  very  much 
interested  in  your  club  last  night,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  your  hospitality.  My  cu- 
riosity was  excited,  but  I was  not  so  rude 
as  to  ask  questions  of  my  hosts.  My 
morning  sleep  has  not  allayed  it,  and,  as 
you  see,  I am  now  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
verse our  positions.  A host  may  ask  ques- 
tions where  a guest  must  be  silent.”  Then 
he  laughed.  “ I shall  question  you  now.” 

“ As  you  please,”  said  the  lady ; and,  as 
it  happened,  all  the  others  said,  “As  you 
please.” 

Then  Mr.  Jaffrey  remembered  how  he 
had  told  the  President  that  he  could  not 
make  any  inquiry,  and  here  was  the  in- 
quiry half  over. 

“All  my  life  long,”  said  the  President, 
“since  I read  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
‘John  Gilpin,’  I have  wanted  to  know 
what  a calender  was.  Am  I right  in 
thinking  that  some  of  you  are  calen- 
ders ?” 

With  one  voice,  even  to  Mr.  Jaffrey’s 
surprise,  all  the  twenty-four  answered, 

“ We  are  all  calenders.” 

“The  wish  of  my  heart  is  answered,” 
said  the  President.  • 

“Easily  gratified,  Mr.  President,”  said 
the  first  of  his  guests. 

“I  will  gladly  tell  you  what  are  my 
functions  as  a calender,”  said  a gentle- 
man near  him. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CALENDER. 

“A  calender  is  defined  by  Mr.  Lane  as 
a ‘royal  mendicant.’  We  are  all  royal, 
because  we  are  born  from  the  sovereign 
people.  We  are  all  mendicants,  because 
we  live  by  our  wits  on  the  work  of  the 
industrious.  My  business  and  that  of  my 
wife  is  to  stretch  new  boots  for  million- 
aires. They  send  to  us  their  boots  as 
they  come  from  the  makers.  We  walk 
in  them  a few  days,  till  that  horrid  new 
look  is  gone,  and  then  we  send  them  to 
our  patrons.  It  is  not  the  easiest  way  to 
earn  one’s  living,  but  it  does  not  involve 
the  hardest  toil.  The  business  grows 
upon  our  hands,  or,  I should  say,  on  our 
feet,  and  we  are  bringing  up  to  it  our  sons 
and  daughters.” 

Then  the  Bohemian  opposite  told  his 
story. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THIRD  CALENDER. 

“ My  business  is  to  write  autographs  for 
collectors.  My  sons  are  both  dressed 
neatly  in  the  uniform  of  pages  at  the 
Capitol.  Every  one  in  the  House  end  of 
the  building  thinks  Gustavus  is  a Senate 
page;  every  one  at  the  Senate  end  thinks 
Horace  is  a House  page.  They  are  pretty 
boys,  and  for  a dollar  either  will  take  the 
autograph  book  of  any  travelling  fanatic 
and  have  it  filled  the  same  day  with  dis- 
tinguished names.  If  you  have  little 
poems  you  must  pay  two  dollars.  I sit 
down-stairs  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
‘Committee  on  Cross -purposes.’  It  is 
very  seldom  that  any  one  comes  in.  If  he 
does,  he  thinks  I am  private  secretary  to 
somebody  else.  My  boys’  books  are  filled 
much  faster  than  any  of  the  other  pages’, 
so  that  we  are  very  popular.  Frankly,” 
he  said,  laughing,  “I  cannot  often  attend 
a party  like  this,  for  these  are  our  best 
hours,  and  each  hour  of  them  is  worth 
ten  dollars.” 

THE  FOURTH  CALENDER’S  STORY. 

“This  is  an  off  week  with  me.  There 
are  six  of  us  in  all ; three  work  one  week, 
and  three  another.  I and  my  twro  friends” 

— and  two  stout  gentlemen  bowed  as  he 
waved  his  hand — “run  an  elevator  on  the 
Sixth  Avenue  in  New  York.  It  takes  be- 
lated travellers  up  to  the  Diedrich  Street 
station  of  the  elevated  road.  The  con- 
trivance is  simple — two  scales,  one  at  the 
top,  one  at  the  bottom,  connected  by  ropes 
which  pass  over  pulleys.  Ij^nd  my 
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friends  weigh  more  than  six  hundred; 
the  average  passenger  weighs  only  a hun- 
dred and  fifty.  When  from  above  we 
see  three  people  on  the  lower  scale,  we 
leap  upon  the  upper,  and  it  goes  down  at 
once.  Then  we  run  upstairs  as  quickly  as 
we  can,  leaving,  however,  number  three 
to  take  the  money,  while  he  who  did  take 
it  becomes  number  one,  and  goes  up  with 
us.  As  you  see,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  run  upstairs  all  the  time  for  a week, 
always  going  down  on  the  elevator.  It 
is  a very  fatiguing  occupation,  but  it  is 
very  lucrative,  and  so  we  are  able  to  lie 
off  half  the  time.” 

All  this  time  Mr.  Jaffrey  was  looking 
straight  at  the  lady  opposite  him,  and  pre- 
tending not  to  know  her.  But  now  it 
was  her  turn ; she  said : 

STORY  OF  ANOTHER  CALENDER. 

“My  business  is  to  return  calls  for  the 
wives  of  Senators  and  Secretaries.  I 
make  Mrs.  Jaffrey’s  calls  every  Thursday. 
I do  not  know  what  she  does  that  morn- 
ing after  ten  o’clock.  I go  to  her  house 
then  with  a visible  pair  of  curling-irons. 
But  when  I go  down-stairs  I hide  them  in 
a muff,  and  have  her  card  case  and  her 
list.  Then  the  coachman  drives  me  up  and 
down  the  different  streets,  and  I leave  her 
cards  for  her.  I can  do  it  quite  as  accu- 
rately as  she  does,  and  sometimes  I think 
I do  it  better.  As  for  my  husband  here — ” 

“Stop  1 stop  1” cried  Mr.  Jaffrey ; for  he 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  say  that  the 
husband  made  his  calls  for  him. 

Then,  amid  general  laughter,  they 
heard 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LAST  CALENDER. 

“My  business.”  lie  said,  in  rather  a for- 
eign accent,  “is  to  provide  what  wre  call 
Dromios;  you  say  substitutes.  On  the 
regulation  list  of  Adams,  Allison,  Amos, 
Anderson,  Andrews,  as  you  hear  it  called 
in  the  House,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  there  are  many  gentlemen  who 
would  like  to  do  something  else,  if  only 
the  press  were  not  after  them  in  their  ab- 
sences. For  two  dollars  a day  we  provide 
substitutes  for  them  well  got  up.  For 
three  dollars  we  give  a man  who  will 
frank  the  documents.” 

“How  much  a day  if  he  draws  the 
checks  ?”  said  Mr.  Jaffrey,  laughing.  But 
the  President  hushed  him  down.  He  was 
now  intensely  interested.  He  heard  this 
calender’s  fjtory  to  the  end.  When  Mes- 
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rour  came  in  the  moment  after  with  a 
message,  the  President  pretended  there 
was  an  important  despatch.  Of  course 
the  party  melted  away.  Only  the  Presi- 
dent kept  Mr.  Jaffrey  and  this  last  cal- 
ender. 

When  they  were  quite  alone,  he  said  to 
the  calender,  “Have  you — have  you — 
could  you  find  a man  who  would— who 
would  personate  me  ?” 

“Of  course,  eccellenza,”  said  the  Ital- 
ian. “Our  Mr.  Jones  did  you  last  night 
at  some  private  theatricals  in  Baltimore. 

He  is  as  like  as  the  figure  yonder.”  And 
he  pointed  to  the  mirror. 

“Jaffrey,”  said  the  President,  “you 
know  I am  dead  sick  of  all  this.  If  I 
could  have  a change!  The  thing  will 
kill  me  if  I cannot  run  away  before  the 
session  ends.” 

Jaffrey  was  beside  himself  with  alarm. 
But  it  was  just  like  last  night.  The  Pre- 
sident had  the  bit  in  his  teeth. 

“Six  long  weeks  before  the  adjourn- 
ment. I might  have  a month  shooting 
buffaloes  in  Manitoba,  and  leave  this  man 
here.  Jaffrey,  dear  fellow,  let  me  go!” 

Jaffrey  remonstrated.  He  took  the 
President  into  a corner  and  pleaded  with 
him.  But  you  might  as  well  plead  with 
a northeast  wind. 

“Jaffrey,  I will  go.  That  is  all.”  Then 
turning  to  the  Italian,  and  speaking  in  his^ 
choicest  Tuscan,  he  said,  “Domain,  sanT" 
eternamente  obbligato,”  and  the  man^y 
withdrew.  Again  Mr.  Jaffrey  begged 
and  begged.  But  the  President  was  like 
iron. 

And  the  next  day  the  man  came  with  the 
simulated  President.  The  real  President 
was  startled  himself — Jaffrey  was  more 
startled — when  the  creature  threw  off  the 
mackintosh  which  disguised  him.  Once 
and  again  he  and  the  President  even  de- 
ceived the  wary  Secretary,  alert  though 
he  was,  by  changing  places  when  he  was 
talking  to  the  Italian.  The  President’s 
madness  was  complete.  This  man  should 
not  leave  the  private  office.  He  would 
leave  it  himself.  He  called  Mesrour.  It 
proved  that  his  carpet-bag  was  ready 
packed.  He  covered  himself  with  the 
stranger’s  water-proof,  and  lie  and  Mes- 
rour went  to  the  B.  and  O.  station,  leaving 
poor  Jaffrey  in  agony. 

But  things  did  not  work  so  badly,  after 
all.  The  new  incumbent  was  very  teach- 
able. Fortunately  a great  general  died, 
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and  all  public  receptions  were  given  up. 
Then  it  was  said  that  the  President  had  a 
cold,  and  could  not  be  abroad.  Then  he 
did  go  abroad,  and  to  every  one’s  amaze- 
ment developed  a very  marked  passion 
for  driving  four-in-hand.  At  last,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  there  had  to  be  a levee. 
The  President  said  one  or  two  queer 
things,  but  the  court  journals  said  the 
reports  of  them  were  all  lies.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Jaffrey’s  times  were  not  so  hard 
as  he  feared.  For  many  days  he  had  a 
despatch  from  a Mr.  Thompson  at  the 
Northwest:  “All well.”  “O.K.”  “Quite 
Right.”  At  last  these  stopped ; and  then 
Jaffrey  knew  that  his  friend  was  in  Mani- 
toba slaughtering  the  few  remaining  buf- 
faloes. But  the  lull  in  despatches  was 
longer  than  he  liked.  Mr.  Jaffrey  began 
to  be  uneasy,  when,  late  one  night,  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  Mesrour  appeared! 
His  story,  alas ! even  with  all  his  reitera- 
tions, was  a very  short  one. 

All  had  gone  well  as  far  as  the  Butte 
k Carcajou.  Then  they  crossed  to  the 
Dog  Knoll.  Jaffrey  verified  these  names 
afterward.  They  forded  the  White  Sand 
River  in  a torrent  of  rain.  Then  Mes- 
rour’s  story  was  unintelligible,  until,  after 
they  had  crossed  Bar  River  three  times  on 
one  accursed  morning,  they  came  too  sud- 
denly on  a herd  of  buffalo.  The  beasts 
did  not  flee,  as  they  were  meant  to  do; 
they  turned  and  charged  the  little  hunt- 
ing party.  The  President  was  the  last 
to  turn  his  horse ; the  poor  creature  stum- 
bled, fell  upon  his  master — and,  on  the  in- 


stant, five  hundred  buffaloes  passed  over 
them ! 

A wretched  rag  from  his  coat  and  a 
few  fragments  of  letters,  with  what  was 
left  of.  a gold  repeater,  were  all  which 
Mesrour  could  bring  to  verify  his  tale. 

The  body  had  been  buried  where  it 
fell. 

Mr.  Jaffrey  retired  for  an  hour,  leaving 
poor  Mesrour  asleep  on  a lounge  in  the 
reception  - room.  Then  he  came  and 
waked  the  faithful  negro. 

“Not  one  word  of  this  to  any  man.” 

* 4 Ne vare,  massa !” 

“Nor  woman !” 

“ No!  nor  woman,  massa.” 

“Go  back  to  your  duty  at  the  White 
House  to-night.  Say  you  have  been 
West  on  a private  message.” 

That  is  what  Mesrour  did.  No  public 
announcement  of  the  President’s  death 
was  thought  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Times  were  prosperous.  As 
always,  the  country  governed  itself  with- 
out much  regard  to  Washington.  The 
incumbent  of  the  White  House  confided 
in  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  con- 
fided in  the  incumbent  of  the  White 
House. 

“And  so,”  said  Scheherezade,  as  she 
finished  her  story — “ so  ended  the  tales  of 
the  calenders.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  story  of  4 Newspaper  Row,’  if  it  please 
your  Highness  to  hear  it  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.” 

And  this  was  the  end  of  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments  in  Washington. 


ONE  STORY  IS  GOOD  TILL  ANOTHER  IS  TOLD.  ' 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  AND  GEORGE  H.  JESSOP. 


I.— THE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEROY  HOW- 
ARD, PREPARED  BY  HIMSELF. 

I MUST  premise  that  I know  of  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  the  violent  assault 
committed  upon  me  last  evening  by  the 
brutal  Irish  ruffian  now  under  arrest. 
Nor  can  I imagine  any  excuse  of  any  kind, 
sa ve  the  promptings  of  his  evil  nature 
and  the  natural  turbulence  of  his  race. 
The  attack  was  absolutely  unexpected, 
and  it  was  wholly  unprovoked.  So  far 
as  I am  aware,  I had  never  even  laid  eyes 
on  the  hulking  brute  five  minutes  before 
he  rushed  across  the  street  and  assaulted 
me.  I know  nothing  whatever  of  this 
Tim  Dwyer  save  that  I have  been  the 
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victim  of  a cruel  and  cowardly  outrage 
at  his  hands. 

I do  not  exactly  understand  the  report 
which  is  brought  to  me  by  my  lawyer  as 
to  this  Dwyer’s  assertions,  and  I am  un- 
able precisely  to  meet  an  allegation  most 
vaguely  worded.  But  there  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  an  assertion  that  the  pho- 
tograph I took  by  the  flash  light  in  the 
dusk  last  evening,  just  before  the  wanton 
assault  was  made  upon  me,  was  not  the 
first  I had  taken  of  him,  and  that  in  some 
way  or  other  I had  taken  his  picture  at 
other  times  perforce  and  against  his  will. 

I have  no  doubt  that  such  a man  fears  to 

find  his  brutal  features  exposed  in  the 
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Rogue’s  Gallery,  but  I have  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  any  such  task,  useful  to 
the  community  as  it  may  be. 

To  make  this  perfectly  plain,  and  to 
destroy  any  credence  which  might- other- 
wise be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  this 
foreign  blackguard,  I propose  to  set  down 
here  all  the  circumstances  of  my  brief  ex- 
periences as  a photographer,  from  which 
it  will  be  at  once  apparent  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a support  for  his  allegation 
that  I have  in  any  way  pursued  or  perse- 
cuted him.  I shall  prosecute  him  now, 
and  I shall  insist  upon  the  infliction  of 
the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law.  It  will  be 
a severe  commentary  on  the  lax  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  city  if  an  inoffen- 
sive citizen  is  to  be  exposed  to  outrage  at 
his  very  door,  and  if  the  brutal  assailant 
can  get  off  scot-free. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows : 

It  is  among  the  duties  of  my  editorial 
position  on  the  staff  of  Youth , a monthly 
magazine  for  boys  and  girls — a position 
I have  held  for  now  four  months,  since 
my  graduation  from  the  Oxbridge  Gram- 
mar-school— it  is  among  my  duties  to  as- 
sist in  the  art  department  of  our  publi- 
cation. In  the  estimate  of  the  young, 
pictures  are  of  prime  importance,  and  we 
pay  especial  attention  to  the  proper  illus- 
tration of  the  articles  we  publish.  In  the 
pursuance  of  this  portion  of  my  editorial 
duties  I have  familiarized  myself  with  the 
most  ingenious  and  interesting  devices  for 
securing  photographs  of  animals  in  mo- 
tion, and  I have  also  given  time  to  inves- 
tigating the  use  of  the  “detective  came- 
ra,” commonly  so  called.  As  is  known  by 
all  those  whose  obligations  lead  them  to 
study  the  practical  applications  of  the 
arts,  this  name  is  given  to  a simple  and 
portable  camera,  so  lightly  made  that  it 
can  be  easily  handled  and  unobtrusively 
carried;  it  is  provided  with  machinery 
for  taking  an  instantaneous  photograph. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  editors  of  Youth 
that  the  charm  of  the  unconscious  move- 
ments of  childhood  might  be  caught  and 
fixed  by  the  so-called  “detective  camera,” 
for  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  of  all 
who  might  see  the  pictures,  and  we  were 
requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
reproducing  photographs  of  this  character 
in-  the  pages  of  Youth  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  An  editorial  council  was 
held  to  discuss  this  proposition,  and  it  was 
declared  feasible.  One  of  the  so-called 
“detective  cameras”  was  ordered,  and  I 
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was  detailed  to  perfect  myself  in  the  art 
of  taking  instantaneous  photographs. 

On  the  day  when  the  apparatus  arrived 
at  the  house  where  I am  boarding,  No. 

90  East  Nineteenth  Street,  I happened  to 
mention  at  the  dinner-table  the  studies  I 
was  then  engaged  in,  and  the  pleasant 
results  we  anticipated  from  the  mission 
which  had  been  confided  to  my  charge. 

My  friend  Mr.  Harry  Brackett,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Gotham  Gazette , who 
is  a fellow-boarder  of  mine,  immediately 
volunteered  his  assistance.  I found  that 
Mr.  Brackett  was  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  “detective  camera,” 
and  he  volunteered  to  instruct  me.  The 
next  morning,  as  it  happened,  was  a Sat- 
urday, and  there  were  several  children 
in  the  house,  who  co-operated  with  us  will- 
ingly. We  went  out  into  the  rear  yard, 
and  as  the  young  people  frisked  about 
innocently,  Mr.  Brackett  and  I succeeded 
in  taking  some  half-dozen  interesting  and 
instructive  groups  and  single  figures.  I 
may  instance  an  instantaneous  view  of  a 
game  of  hop-scotch,  and  another  of  three 
boys  playing  leap-frog,  as  distinct  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  movements  of  juvenile 
humanity.  I was  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults of  our  first  day’s  labors,  and  I was 
anxious  to  proceed  at  once.  But  the  next 
day  was  Sunday,  and  the  day  after  was 
Monday,  which  happened  to  be  the  day 
when  we  close  the  forms  of  next  month’s 
number  of  Yout ft— and  so  I could  not  get 
to  work  again  as  speedily  as  I desired. 

On  Monday  evening  when  Mr.  Brackett 
took  his  seat  beside  me  he  told  me  that  he 
had  a new  scheme,  in  which  he  wished 
my  assistance.  A friend  had  told  him 
that  a composition  was  now  to  be  had 
the  ignition  of  a small  portion  of  which 
made  a light  so  brilliant  that  it  served  for 
the  taking  of  photographs.  A little  of 
this  novel  compound  suddenly  exploded 
by  a percussion-cap  made  a flash,  and  the 
glare  of  this  flash  would  suffice  to  im- 
print a picture  on  a sensitive  plate  adjust- 
ed properly  on  the  so-called  “detective 
camera.”  Mr.  Brackett  had  procured  a 
small  can  of  this  flashing  powder,  and  he 
suggested  that  we  go  out  that  evening 
and  take  photographs  in  the  dead  of  night. 
The  idea  had  a distinct  fascination,  al- 
though I could  not  but  doubt  its  pru- 
dence. I am  not  accustomed  to  wander 
at  midnight  through  the  highways  and 

byways  of  a great  city.  But  Mr.  Brackett, 
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having  been  formerly  a reporter,  whose 
privilege  and  duty  it  was  to  go  every- 
where and  to  know  everybody,  was  eager 
for  the  proposed  nocturnal  excursion,  and 
in  time  I suffered  myself  to  be  over-per- 
suaded. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  on  Monday 
night  when  we  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
adventure.  I confess  that  I was  not  with- 
out misgivings.  The  sky  was  cloudy, 
there  was  no  moon,  and  it  bade  fair  to  rain. 
It  was  our  intention  to  explore  rather  the 
less  inhabited  parts  of  the  city,  and  es- 
pecially the  remains  of  what  used  to  be 
known  as  Shanty  Town.  We  took  the 
Broadway  cars  to  Central  Park,  and  then 
we  walked  to  Eighth  Avenue  and  the 
Boulevard.  As  we  turned  the  corner  of 
an  ill-paved  street,  in  which  there  were 
hut  half  a dozen  houses  on  each  side,  we 
almost  ran  into  a policeman.  After  a 
few  words  of  explanation  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Mr.  Brackett  and  the  officer 
were  old  acquaintances.  They  had  met 
when  my  friend  had  been  detailed  to  work 
up  police  cases. 

We  were  immediately  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  policeman,  who  was  appar- 
ently of  German  birth,  and  seemingly  a 
respectable  person.  He  asked  us  what 
had  brought  us  to  so  lonely  a neighbor- 
hood at  so  strange  an  hour.  Mr.  Brack- 
ett then  explained  to  him  the  object  of 
our  enterprise;  he  described  to  him  the 
so-called  “detective  camera,”  in  which 
the  officer  expressed  the  greatest  interest, 
evincing  a strong  desire  to  see  its  opera- 
tion. He  said  that  he  was  then  about  to 
arrest  a minor  malefactor,  a man  who 
had  persisted  in  keeping  poultry  in  viola- 
tion of  a city  ordinance,  and  to  the  ex- 
treme annoyance  of  the  neighbors.  It 
seems  that  this  man,  after  repeated  warn- 
ings, had  suddenly  hidden  his  hens  from 
the  sight  of  those  who  came  to  take  him 
into  custody.  That  very  morning,  it  ap- 
pears, the  officer  had  been  told  that  these 
fowls  were  then  in  the  basement  of  an 
unoccupied  house,  into  which  the  urban 
poulterer  had  found  some  way  of  gaining 
entrance.  This  house,  as  it  happened, 
was  in  the  street  along  which  we  were 
walking;  and  the  illicit  poulterer  had 
been  seen  to  enter  a few  moments  before. 
The  officer  accordingly  suggested  that  we 
go  to  the  front  window  and  flash  the 
light  and  photograph  the  man  and  his 
poultry  at  the  very  moment  when  the  po- 
liceman .should  present  himself. 
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Mr.  Brackett  fell  in  with  this  suggest- 
ion. When  we  came  to  the  house,  which 
was  dark  and  apparently  uninhabited,  the 
policeman  left  us  and  went  back  to  the 
rear  door.  He  told  us  that  he  would  peer 
into  the  rear  windows  with  his  dark  lan- 
tern ; then  the  man  with  his  hens  would 
take  refuge  in  the  front  room,  where  we 
could  get  a most  unexpected  and  amusing 
picture. 

And  so  it  was.  When  we  heard  the  of- 
ficers signal,  a low  whistle,  Mr.  Brackett 
exploded  a cap  on  the  illuminating  pow- 
der, and  I operated  the  camera.  In  the 
flash  we  saw  the  figure  of  a man  crouch- 
ing amid  a roomful  of  roosting  fowls, 
which  seemed  much  disturbed  by  the  sud- 
den radiance.  When  the  policeman  join- 
ed us  he  insisted  on  a full  description  of 
the  scene,  laughing  heartily  at  the  strange 
exhibition.  He  was  so  desirous  to  see 
such  a sight  for  himself  that  he  gave  up 
his  intention  of  arresting  the  violator  of 
the  law  then  and  there.  The  patrolman 
expressed  a preference  for  a promenade 
with  us,  stating  that  he  knew  where  the 
man  lived,  and  that  he  could  arrest  the 
fellow  whenever  he  chose,  whereas  he 
might  not  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  workings  of  the  so-called  “detec- 
tive camera.”  As  he  walked  along  with 
us  he  suggested  various  places  where  we 
would  certainly  be  able  to  get  photographs 
such  as  we  sought.  And  to  these  places 
we  went  with  him,  but  without  finding 
anything  worthy  of  reproduction. 

At  last,  after  we  had  wasted  two  hours 
or  more  in  these  fruitless  wanderings,  the 
storm,  which  had  held  off  all  the  evening, 
broke  suddenly.  I declared  my  intention 
of  returning  home  at  once.  But  the  po- 
liceman pleaded  so  pathetically  with  me 
to  make  one  more  attempt  that  I yielded. 
He  said  he  could  take  us  to  a bar-room 
Where  the  business  of  liquor-selling  was 
carried  on  all  night,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a renewal  of  its  license  had  been  re- 
fused. It  was  then  long  past  midnight, 
but  the  saloon  would  surely  be  full  of  cus- 
tomers, so  the  officer  said,  and  he  offered 
to  take  us  there,  shrewdly  surmising  that 
when  he  was  seen  there  would  be  a stam- 
pede, which  we  could  photograph  “on  the 
wing,”  as  he  graphically  described  it. 

To  this  illicit  bar-room  we  went— it 
seems  to  have  been  our  fate  to  be  witness- 
es only  of  illegal  actions.  The  policeman 
gave  a curious  knock  at  the  door,  which 

was  immediately  opened  from  within. 
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He  instantly  pressed  forward,  and  we  fol- 
lowed him,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion.  As  soon  as  the  bar- tender 
caught  sight  of  the  blue  coat  of  the  officer 
of  the  law  he  pulled  a cord  and  put  out 
the  gas,  hoping  to  allow  his  customers  to 
escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  But 
he  reckoned  without  us.  Mr.  Brackett 
again  flashed  the  light,  and  I touched  the 
spring  of  the  camera,  and  we  fixed  in 
black  and  white  the  strange  scene  of  hur- 
rying confusion  which  was  revealed  to  us 
in  the  momentary  illumination  of  the 
premises.  This  time  the  policeman  was 
an  actual  spectator,  and  his  enjoyment  of 
the  spectacle  was  extreme.  But  it  did  not 
interfere  with  his  prompt  arrest  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  saloon,  the  only  person 
left  in  it  when  the  gas  was  again  lighted. 
Then  he  notified  us  that  we  should  have 
to  appear  as  witnesses  against  the  pris- 
oner. 

I hastened  to  protest,  and  Mr.  Brackett 
added  his  arguments  to  mine.  In  the  end 
we  prevailed,  and  then  we  withdrew  at 
once.  Mr.  Brackett  wished  to  make  an- 
other attempt,  declaring  that  two  photo- 
graphs were  but  a meagre  result  of  our 
night's  labors.  But  I was  obdqrate.  I 
felt  that  it  was  high  time  we  had  both  re- 
tired. I refused  absolutely. 

We  returned  home,  and  I agreed  with 
Mr.  Brackett  that  we  should  go  out  again 
last  night.  He  had  an  engagement  which 
would  keep  him  down-town  until  nearly 
eight  o'clock,  but  he  promised  to  meet  me 
at  the  South  Ferry  station  of  the  elevated 
railroad  at  nine.  We  had  decided  next 
to  attempt  the  lower  end  of  the  city  as  a 
more  promising  field  for  our  investiga- 
tions. 

Yesterday  evening,  then,  a little  before 
eight  o'clock,  I set  forth  to  keep  my  ap- 
pointment. I told  the  waitress,  Katey 
Maloney,  not  to  lock  up  the  house,  as  I 
did  not  know  when  I should  return;  for 
of  course  I could  not  foresee  the  impend- 
ing outrage  of  which  I was  to  be  the  in- 
nocent victim. 

As  I was  descending  the  steps  of  the 
house  I heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
letter-carrier  on  his  last  round.  It  re- 
called to  me  that  the  necessities  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  circulation  of  Youth 
are  forcing  us  to  go  to  press  earlier  and 
earlier  every  month,  aud  that  although  it 
is  now  only  November,  yet  in  a very  few 
weeks  we  shall  be  making  up  the  Febru- 
ary number— the  Valentine  Extra.  I re- 
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membered  that  a picture  of  a postman  de- 
livering a letter  would  be  a most  appro- 
priate illustration  for  that  number  of  our 
magazine,  and  it  struck  me  that  I had 
now  a most  excellent  opportunity  for  pro- 
curing such  a picture,  44  taken  from  life,” 
in  the  exact  sense  of  the  words,  and  with 
the  free  movement  of  an  unconscious  sub- 
ject. 

I crossed  the  street,  and  turned  to  face 
the  door  of  our  house.  Suddenly  a inan 
whom  I did  not  recognize  as  an  inmate  of 
the  house  ran  rapidly  up  the  steps  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  vestibule,  hav- 
ing made  no  effort  to  ring  the  bell.  As 
the  letter-carrier  ascended  the  steps,  with 
some  envelopes  in  his  hand,  this  strange 
man  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  stoop,  as 
though  he  lived  in  the  house,  and  extend- 
ed his  hand  for  the  letters. 

This  struck  me  as  a very  strange  pro- 
ceeding. I had  already  adjusted  the  ap- 
paratus and  prepared  the  powder.  I 
seized  the  moment  when  the  stranger  and 
the  postman  were  facing  each  other,  with 
outstretched  hands,  to  flash  the  light  and 
fix  their  image  in  tills  attitude  on  the  sen- 
sitive plate  in  the  camera. 

As  the  blinding  brilliance  of  the  illu- 
minating powder  faded  away,  the  dark- 
ening dusk  descended  again,  and  I was 
not  able  to  see  distinctly  what  happened. 

But  I am  informed  that  the  man  who  had 
secreted  himself  in  the  vestibule  of  our 
house  thrust  the  letter-carrier  to  one  side 
violently,  and  sprang  down  the  steps  of 
the  stoop,  and  rushed  across  the  street  to 
the  spot  where  I was  standing. 

The  first  intimation  I had  of  his  pre- 
sence was  a brutal  blow  on  the  ear,  which 
almost  stunned  me.  Then  the  camera 
was  snatched  from  my  hands  and  smash- 
ed against  the  pavement.  A second  blow 
back  of  my  ear  knocked  off  my  specta- 
cles, which  fell  to  the  ground  and  were 
broken.  I was  severely  bruised,  and  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  I was  taken 
unprepared,  and  altogether  very  rudely 
handled,  the  man  remarking  in  his  bar- 
barous vernacular  44  that  he  would  larn 
me  to  print  him  unbeknownst.” 

This  is  an  exact  and  precise  statement 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  unprovoked  and  dastardly  assault 
committed  on  me  yesterday  evening  by 
the  brutal  ruffian  who  is  now  in  custody, 
and  whose  name,  I am  told,  is  Tim  Dwyer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  foundation 

for  his  allegation  that  I had  been  pursu- 
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ing  and  persecuting  him.  I had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I had  never  even 
heard  his  name.  I had  never  seen  him, 
so  far  as  I know.  I had  not  injured  him 
in  any  way.  Under  these  circumstances 
I deem  it  my  duty  to  demand  the  utter- 
most penalty  of  the  law  for  his  outrageous 
assault. 

II.— THE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  TIMOTHY 
DWYER,  DICTATED  TO  A STENOGRAPHER 
BY  ADVICE  OF  HIS  COUNSEL. 

I always  was  counted  a paceable,  aisy- 
goin’  man,  an’  there  isn’t  a black  dhrop  in 
me  veins,  nor  ni  ver  was,  an’  all  I’m  say  in’ 
here  to-day  is  thrue,  an’  nothin’  less,  be 
vartue  o’  me  oath.  An’  whin  I tell  ye 
what  that  fluffy-faced,  kitten-headed  oma- 
dhawn  done  to  me  ye’ll  wonder  that  I left 
a whole  bone  in  his  body,  an’  more  be 
token  I wouldn’t,  if  I hadn’t  a heart  in 
me  as  soft  as  the  belly  of  a eel. 

It  goes  widout  sayin’  that  whin  there’s 
a ruction  the  man  in  the  check  jumper  ’ll 
be  in  the  wrong  of  it,  whin  the  man  in 
the  tall  hat  an’  specs  is  as  innocent  as  an 
onconfessed  angel — at  last©  that’s  always 
the  way  of  it  whin  the  cops  take  a hand, 
an’  that’s  why  I’m  on  me  defince  now, 
when  av  I’d  ha’  done  as  I’d  a right,  I’d  ha’ 
bruk  his  neck  wid  the  first  skelp,  an'  then 
divil  a word  he’d  ha’  let  on  about  the 
inatther  at  all  at  all. 

To  begin  wid  the  beginnin’ — an’  they 
say  that’s  the  best  way  whin  ye  have  a 
long  story  to  tell — I’ve  bin  kapein’  com- 
pany off  an’  on  for  two  year  wid  Kitty 
Maloney,  her  brother  bein’  an  ould  towny 
o’  mine,  an’  the  girl  herself  a dacent 
slip  enough,  wid  an  eye  like  a young 
cowlt,  and  plintv  to  say  for  herself.  We 
niver  had  no  cross  nor  quarrel  all  the 
time  we  were  coortin’  exceptin’  the  thrub- 
ble  the  widdv  Rooney  med,  an’  sure 
wanst  I got  a quiet  minnit  wid  Kitty,  an’ 
put  the  commether  on  her,  she  niver  would 
belave  that  the  wind  o’  the  word  iver 
passed  betune  mesilf  an’  the  widdy,  an’  she 
doesn’t  belave  it  till  this  day.  Not  but 
what  the  widdy’s  a gallus  piece  in  her 
own  way,  but  she’s  not  in  the  same  strate 
wid  Kitty — ho,  an’  I'm  sayin’  it  on  oath, 
not  widin  a thousand  mile  o’  her. 

But,  as  I was  sayin’,  there  niver  was  the 
cross  look  betune  Kitty  an’  mesilf,  barrin’ 
the  contimptuous  little  ruction  the  widdy 
riz,  an’  I was  workin’  hard  an’  doin’  fine 
gettin’  ready  for  the  day  whin  I*d  haul  the 
colleen  hqme,  whin  this  thrubble  kem  on 
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me,  an’  divil  resave  the  minnit’s  pace  or 
quiet  I’ve  had  since. 

I had  bin  out  in  the  counthry  a little 
step — at  a beootiful  place  up  the  Hudson 
River,  where  I’ve  a brother  o’  mine  boord- 
in’.  His  work  does  be  very  confinin’, 
poor  fellow,  an’  whin  I want  to  see  him  I 
have  to  go  visit  him.  Well,  that’s  neither 
here  nor  there.  It  was  middlin’  late  whin 
I got  home,  an’  afore  I retired  I thought 
it  well  to  look  at  me  chickens,  for  I’d  bin 
away  all  the  evenin’,  an’  there’s  a gang  o’ 
coons  beyant  the  Bullyvard  ud  smell  a 
growin’  feather  quicker  nor  you  cud  ha’ 
singed  wan.  By  rason  o’  the  onnayborli- 
ness  o’  me  naybors  I’ve  been  kapein’  the 
chickens  under  the  cellar  o’  a house  I’ve 
taken  charge  of.  They  complained  o’ 
me  — that  is,  the  naybors  did,  not  the 
chickens — by  rason  o’  the  roosters  crowin’ 
in  the  mornin’,  which  is  nothin’  more  nor 
the  nature  o’  the  baste,  an’  what’s  to  be 
expected  of  every  dacent  fowl.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I had  to  sing  small  an’  kape  the 
crathurs  packed  away  in  a dark  basement, 
wid  a careful  eye  out  all  the  while  for 
Dutch  Peter  the  cop,  who  niver  was  known 
to  ax  to  stir  a burglar  or  a goat  or  anny 
other  dangerous  baste,  but  he’s  a howly 
terror  on  fowls. 

Well,  I went  in  and  counted  the  hens  as 
well  as  I cud  in  the  dark,  an’  the  crathurs 
just  sat  there  an’  clucked  fair  an’  aisy,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “Tim,  ma  bonchla , niver 
fear;  we’ll  raise  no  row  to  get  ye  into 
thrubble.”  It  was  late  anny  way,  as  I sed. 
Well,  all  of  a sudd  in  t comes  the  screech  of 
a whistle  let  off  so  close  to  me  that  it  med 
me  jump  three  fut  in  the  air,  an’  wid 
that  a flash  o’  light  that  almost  tuk  the 
sight  from  me  eyes.  Well,  I was  that 
scared  I didn’t  know  which  way  to  luk, 
an’  it  was  a good  piece  afore  I cud  be  sure 
I wasn’t  shot,  for  the  flash  was  like  a 
pistol.  But  a thunderin’  big  rooster, 
worse  scared  nor  I was,  tuk  me  a clout  on 
the  side  of  the  bead  that  brought  me  back 
to  me  wits  agin,  for  ye  see  the  crathurs 
were  that  put  about  be  the  suddint  light 
that  they  were  back  an’  forward  like 
divils.  I med  out  o’  that  as  hard  as  I cud 
pelt,  an’  it  was  the  mercy  o’  Providince  I 
thought  o'  the  coons,  an'  locked  the  dure 
afther  me. 

Now  ye’ll  say  that  was  a-middlin’  quare 
thing  to  happen  to  a dacent  man,  an’  he 
cornin’  back  from  Sing  Sing,  but  that 
wasn’t  only  the  beginnin’  of  it.  If  it  had 

bin  a will-o’-the-wisp,  an’  I’d  ha’  bin  an 
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acre  o’  bog*,  that  little  light,  bad  cess  to  it! 
cudn’t  ha’  bothered  me  more.  Afther  I’d 
got  out  o’  the  place  an’  left  the  chickens 
to  get  over  their  fright  the  best  way  they 
cud,  what  was  the  nixt  most  nateral  thing 
for  a man  to  do  under  them  sarcum- 
stances?  Wid  the  heart  put  clane  acrost 
in  me,  an’  the  sowls  o’  me  feet  an’  the 
palms  o’  me  hands  as  cowld  as  Christmas 
Eve,  there  was  nothin’  to  be  done  but  the 
wan  thing.  I didn’t  know  of  anny  place 
I cud  get  it  nigher  at  hand  nor  Barney’s, 
on  the  corner,  for  it  was  gettin’  purty  late, 
an’  anny  wan  that  had  a license  or  a char- 
acter to  lose  was  in  bed  long  ago.  But 
divil  a hair  did  Barney  care  for  character, 
an’  the  license  he  had  was  no  good  anny- 
bow. 

Kitty’s  wan  o’  Father  Mathew’s  girls, 
an’  hates  a glass  o’  whiskey  worse  nor  she 
does  a Protestant,  but  sure  I’m  not  tellin’ 
Kitty  all  I do,  an’  av  I did  she  wouldn’t 
belave  it.  An’  as  for  the  pledge  I tuk  to 
plaze  her,  why,  the  good  intintion  is  every- 
thing, as  Father  Brennen  says,  and  sure 
my  intintions  is  always  good,  av  I only 
have  the  luck  to  stick  to  them. 

There  was  a purty  middlin’  crowd  in 
Barney’s,  an’  Billy  Power  wanted  to  hear 
all  the  latest  news  about  me  brother  Pau- 
deen.  I dun  know  if  I mintioned  that 
Paudeen  was  in  thrubble  by  rason  of  an 
unfortinate  accident  that  happened  him 
awhile  ago,  whin  a gintleman’s  watch 
chain  got  twisted  round  me  brother’s 
slave-button  some  way.  I niver  got  the 
rights  o’  the  story,  an’  the  cops,  who  al- 
ways belave  the  worst  of  a man,  med  out 
that  it  was  stalin’  it  he  was.  They  tuk 
his  fortygraf t,  an’  there  niver  was  a Dwyer 
so  disgraced  since  me  father,  rest  his  sowl, 
was  thransported  for  shape-stalin’;  but 
sure  that’s  an  honorable  perfession  over 
there,  as  ye’d  know  if  ye  knew  annything 
about  the  ould  countliry. 

Well,  to  come  back  to  me  dhrink ! Billy 
Power  was  thratin’,  like  the  dacent  gintle- 
man  he  is,  an’  I had  me  elbow,  as  it  might 
be,  half-ways  crooked,  an’  the  glass  on  a 
level  wid  the  top  button  o’  me  vest,  when 
— whirrush!  in  runs  a cop;  Dutch  Peter 
himself,  divil  a less;  an’  such  a surprise 
ye  niver  seen  in  yer  life.  Men  duckin’ 
an’  duckin’  for  a place  to  hide,  an’  good 
liquor  left  standin’  on  the  bar  as  if  it  was 
as  common  as  muddy  wather  in  Ballina- 
sloe  Fair.  I had  me  prisince  o’  mind,  for 
I was  up  to  Barney’s  thricks,  an’  sure 
enough,  afore  ye  cud  say  “ Howly  Moses,” 
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he  chucked  a string  he  has  behind  his  bar, 
that  works  some  yoke  to  the  gas  fixtures, 
an’  out  goes  the  light,  an’  there  we  are. 

As  I sed,  I was  lookin’  out  for  that,  an’  I 
hadn’t  let  go  me  howlt  of  me  dhrop  o’ 
dhrink,  so  I was  just  takin’  it  down  fair 
an’  aisy,  whin  may  I niver  ate  another 
bit  if  that  same  flash  didn’t  ketch  me 
square  betune  the  eyes  an’  mostly  blind 
me.  I had  sinse  enough  to  swally  down 
the  whiskey  wid  it  all,  an’  that  gimme 
courage  to  look,  an’  I seen  the  yoke  they 
were  shootin’  at  me;  not  like  anny  pistol 
ever  I seen,  but  more  like  a tin  canister 
nor  that,  av  ye  cud  fancy  a tin  canister 
loaded  up  wid  blazes  instead  o’  biskit. 

Now  there  were  no  hens  there  at  all  at 
all.  It  was  mesilf  they  were  aimin’  at, 
an’  if  they  were  going  to  folly  me  about 
all  over  the  town  wid  their  ould  tin  can- 
ister, an’  pelt  at  me  whiniver  they  seen 
me,  I’d  put  it  to  anny  rasonable  man  if 
I’d  have  e’er  a bit  o’  comfort  out  o’  me  life 
at  all. 

I got  out  o’  that  place  purty  quick,  an’ 

I didn’t  stop  to  see  if  Barney  was  arristed 
this  time,  but  it’s  apt  he  was,  for  the  place 
was  closed  whin  I got  back,  an’  Barney 
does  be  most  ginerally  arristed  the  latther 
part  o’  the  wake.  Some  people  have  the 
hoight  o’  rispict  for  Barney,  but  more 
doesn’t  like  a bone  in  his  skin.  If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  pull  he  has,  I think  they’d 
hang  him — divil  a doubt  o’  it. 

But  av  this  is  to  be  a statement  o’  why 
I fetched  young  fluffy-face  a clout  on  the 
lug,  I dun  know  if  Barney  has  much  to  do 
wid  it.  Afther  lavin’  the  saloon  I hung 
around  the  best  part  o’  the  night,  an’  in 
the  morn  in’  I tuk  a turn  down  as  far  as 
Nineteenth  Strate.  The  mornin’s  an  ili- 
gant  hour  for  meditation  av  ye’re  disturb- 
ed in  mind,  an’  the  sarvant-girls  do  be 
shakin’  out  the  dure  mats  along  about  the 
same  time.  Kitty  Maloney  works  in  a 
boordin’-liouse,  an’  I’ve  no  doubt  does  it 
well,  for  she’s  a raal  sinsible  slip.  Well, 
sure  enough,  whin  I come  round  the  cor- 
ner who  should  I see  but  Kitty,  lookin’ 
mighty  plazed  at  the  sight  o’  me,  an’ 
beckonin’  me  wid  her  dure  mat  the  same 
as  if  it  was  the  flag  of  ould  Ireland. 

44  Good-mornin’,  Tim,”  sez  she. 

4 4 An’  the  top  o’  the  mornin’  to  yersilf, 
Kitty,”  sez  I. 

14  An’  thin  what  ails  ye  ?”  sez  she.  44  Is 
it  a ghost  ye’ve  seen,  or  what,  you  look 
that  white  ?” 

44  Kitty,”  sez  I,  44  there’s  no  tollin’  what 
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I’ve  seen;  but  down  on  yep  bended  knees 
an’  be  thankful  ye  see  me  on  two  feet  this 
day,  for  it’s  shot  an’  wounded  I’ve  been.” 

“Is  it  shot?”  sez  she. 

“Divil  a less,”  sez  I,  “for  I seen  the 
flash,  an’  I’ve  that  confusion  of  intillict 
that  they  all  do  have  from  a wound  in 
the  head.” 

Wid  that  she  begun  to  laugh,  an’  said 
it  was  what  I’d  been  drinkin’ ; but  I towld 
her  that  I was  a total  abstinence  son  of 
Father  Mathew,  an’  that  no  wan  knew 
that  betther  nor  she  did,  for  she’d  druv 
me  to  sign  the  pledge  hersilf.  An’  then 
I up  an’  towld  her  all  about  the  tin  canis- 
ter an’  the  fire  flashes. 

She  didn’t  take  much  stock  in  it.  Wim- 
min  is  quare  annyhow,  an’  I’ve  seen  her 
take  on  worse  over  a little  sthroke  of  a 
shillalah  across  me  head  nor  she  did 
over  all  the  dangers  I’d  bin  through.  But 
she  had  her  own  talk  to  let  out  that  morn- 
in’,  for  she  was  just  leppin  to  go  to  the 
Shamrock  ball  that  night,  an’  she  was 
bound  that  I should  take  her. 

“ Wid  a heart  an’  a half,  Kitty,”  sez  I ; 
for  she  was  a very  presintible  young  wo-# 
man  entirely  to  take  to  the  like;  “wid  all 
me  heart.  But  sure  what  will  the  ould 
woman  say  ?” 

That  was  the  ould  girl  that  run  that 
hashery,  an’  she  always  had  a lick  o’  the 
rough  side  of  her  tongue  for  me  whiniver 
she  seen  me. 

“Lave  me  alone,”  sez  Kitty ; “ sure  me 
aunt  in  Brooklyn  isn’t  dead  yet.” 

“Begorra  she  must  be  the  tough  ould 
shtrap,  thin,”  sez  I ; for  more  be  token 
she’d  been  an’  pled  that  aunt  to  her  mis- 
thress  ivery  time  she  wanted  to  get  out 
wid  me  for  a year  or  more. 

An’  wid  that  we  settled  it,  not  forget- 
tin’  a taste  of  a kiss  to  kape  us  good-tim- 
pered ; an’  sure  where’s  the  harm  in  the 
like,  whin  there's  not  a sowl,  barrin’  a 
milk  wagon,  on  the  block  ? 

Kitty  got  her  lave  fast  enough  to  go  to 
her  poor  sick  aunt,  an’  was  waitin’  for  me 
below  the  grocery.  Relations  is  a great 
convanience  av  ye  use  them  right. 

Well,  be  the  time  we’d  been  at  the 
Shamrock  a couple  o’  hours,  an'  had  welt- 
ed the  flure  middlin’  lively,  accordin’  as 
we  could  humor  the  chune  o’  the  band, 
there  was  no  gayer  lad  nor  mesilf  in 
North  Ameriky,  an’  I’d  clane  forgotten  to 
think  o’  the  tin  canister  all  the  avenin’; 
though  I cudn’t  get  out  o’  the  notion  that 
the  fellow  meant  me  some  diviiment  yet, 
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an’  maybe  ud  chance  to  howld  the  yoke 
a thrifle  straighter  nixt  time  he  seen  me. 

I was  givin’  Kitty  a taste  o’  refrish- 
ments— divil  a much  betther  it  was  nor 
buttermilk — whin  who  should  come  in 
an’  stand  right  foreninst  us  but  the  widdy 
Rooney.  She  had  mischief  in  her  eye, 
an’  I knew  she  was  up  to  some  thavin’ 
thrick  whin  she  spoke  so  swate  to  Kitty. 

“ Good-avenin’,  Miss  Maloney.  Ye’re 
havin’  an  iligant  dance,  I thrust,”  sez 
she. 

“ I can’t  deny  it,”  sez  Kitty,  very  brisk 
an’  spirited.  “The  same  to  yersilf, 
ma’am,  an’  many  o’  them.” 

So  they  went  at  it  hammer  an’  tongs, 
the  way  two  wimmen  will  do  whin  they 
can’t  talk  too  much  blarney  an’  wish  too 
much  harm  to  wan  another,  an’  these 
two  was  so  mortial  handy  at  it  that  I’d 
as  lief  thry  an’  kape  the  pace  betune  a bull 
an’  a holly  bush. 

At  last  the  widdy  turns  to  me,  an’  sez, 
sez  she,  “A  word  wid  ye,  Mr.  Dwyer,  av 
ye  plaze.” 

“Sartinly,  ma’am,” sez  I,  “wid  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,”  though  it’s  ould  Nick 
himself  I’d  rather  be  goostherin’  wid  that 
minnit. 

“I’m  goin’  to  write  to  Miss  Canby  to- 
morrow,” sez  she.  Miss  Canby’s  the 
ould  maid  that  kapes  the  boordin’-house 
where  Kitty  works.  “I’m  going  to  write 
to  Miss  Canby,  an’  let  her  know  what  a 
mighty  plisint  avenin’  our  frinds  are  hav- 
in’ here.” 

“ An’  for  what  would  ye  do  the  like  o’ 
that,  ma’am  ?”  sez  I,  the  same  as  av  I 
didn’t  know  it  was  for  spite. 

“ For  fun  an’  for  fancy,”  sez  she,  an’  she 
laughed  that  plazed  that  I knew  she’d  do 
it,  an’  av  it  had  ha’  bin  an ny where  else 
but  in  a mighty  silict  ball,  I think  I’d 
ha’  twisted  her  neck.  “ For  fun  an’  for 
fancy,  an’  just  to  aise  folk’s  minds  in  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  that  very  respect- 
able woman  Miss  Maloney's  aunt  in 
Brooklyn  beyant.” 

Wid  that  she  went  off  sniggerin’  an’ 
titterin’,  as  if  she’d  said  somethin’  very 
smart,  an’  I went  back  to  Kitty. 

But  girls,  the  best  o’  thim,  is  little  betther 
off  nor  hens  in  the  matther  o’  sinse,  an’ 
she  was  that  mad,  or  purtended  to  be,  be- 
case  I spoke  to  the  widdy,  that  I had  to 
waste  the  best  part  o’  an  hour  an’  sivin 
dances  tryin’  to  soother  her.  The  colleen 
was  scared  enough,  all  the  same,  whin  I 
did  get  tellin’  her. 
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“Is  it  write  to  Miss  Canby  ?”  she  sez, 
all  of  a tlirimble. 

“Divil  a less,”  sez  I,  thryin’  to  give  it 
her  so  I wouldn’t  frighten  her. 

“Och,  millia  murther!  she’ll  turn  me 
out,”  sez  she,  “ widout  as  much  of  a char- 
acter as  ud  make  a pair  o’  blankets  for  a 
flea.” 


44  Suppose  she  does  itself  ?”  sez  I ; but  I 
knew  all  the  time  that  Kitty  set  great 
store  be  her  situation ; though  I wouldn’t 
ha’  given  a nickle  for  a dozen  o’  them. 

“She  must  be  stopped  from  writin’,” 
sez  she. 

“Kitty,  me  darlint,”  sez  I,  “av  ye  had 
as  much  exparience  wid  widdies  as  I’ve 
had,  ye’d  know  that  the  divil  himsilf 
cudn’t  do  that.” 

“Well,  av  we  cud  get  howlt  o’  the  let- 
ther,”  sez  she. 

“That  might  be  done,”  sez  I.  “I’ll 
hang  around  whin  the  postman  comes 
to-morrow.” 

“An’  what  ’ll  ye  say  to  him  whin  ye 
seen  him,  avick  ?”  sez  she. 

“Lave  that  to  me,”  sez  I.  “Av  that 
limb  of  a widdy  writes  to  Miss  Canby, 
she’ll  do  it  to-morrow;  an’  I’ll  hang 
around  an’  watch  close  for  the  letther, 
an’  let  you  do  the  same.” 

“Ye  know  the  widdy’s  writin’,  I sup- 
pose, Tim  ?”  sez  she,  so  innocent  an’  on- 
concerned  like  that  I slaps  out  wid,  “To 
be  sure;  why  not?”  widout  thinkin’. 
An’  mortial  sorry  I was  whin  she  sez, 
“Ho!  ho!”  sez  she.  “So  you’ve  been 
resavin’  letthers  from  the  widdy,  have  ye?” 

44  Niver  think  it,  acushla,”sez  I.  “ But 
sure  iverybody  ud  know  a widdy’s  let- 
ther.” 

“ An’  how  wud  they  do  that  ?”  sez  she. 

“ Becase  a widdy  always  writes  wid  red 
ink,  as  is  well  known.  They  dar’n’t  write 
wid  black  ink  for  fear  folks  ud  think  they 
was  mournin’  too  much  aftlier  the  first 
husband,  an’  that  ud  spoil  the  new 
market.” 

It  tuk  time  an’  a good  dale  o’  solid,  sin- 
sible  talk  to  mek  her  belave  that;  but  I 
got  her  home  quiet  an’  aisy  afther  a while. 

The  next  day  I dhropped  round  for  a 
word  while  the  boorders  were  fillin’  up 
above-stairs— it’s  always  a mighty  pace- 
ful time  in  a boordin ’-house — an’  Miss 
Kitty  towld  me  a mighty  quare  thing. 

It  wasn’t  about  the  widdy  She’d  done 
nothin’  yit;  but  I wasn’t  goin’  to  thrust 
her,  for  Kitty  set  desprit  store  about  her 
not  writin’  to  the  ould  maid.  No;  it  was 
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about  another  sarcum stance  altogether. 
The  girl  wint  at  it  this  way. 

“Tim,”  sez  she,  “whin  are  ye  goin’  to 
give  me  that  fortygraft  ye  promised  me  ?” 

“Tare  an’  ages,  Kitty!”  sez  I,  for  she 
was  always  axin’  for  the  same  thing,  till 
she  had  me  wore  out;  “is  it  off  on  that 
ould  tack  ye  are  agen  ? Sure  ye  know 
that  I niver  had  me  pictur’  tuk,  an’  niver 
will.” 

“ An’  why  not,  Tim  ?”  sez  she.  “Sure 
I’ve  seen  uglier  faces  nor  yours  in  the 
shop  windies.” 

“ Uglier  ye  have,  I don’t  doubt,”  sez  I. 
“But,  be  this  and  be  that,  ye’ll  niver  see 
moine  there.  Think  o’  the  disgrace  o’  the 
like  to  a dacent  boy!” 

“Faith  an’  I can’t  see  the  disgrace,” 
sez  she. 

“Is  it  not  see  it ?”  sez  I.  “To  be  put 
up  there  for  the  polis  anny  time  they 
want  me  ? No,  Kitty;  av  iver  I have  the 
misfortin  to  kill  a man,  I’m  willin’  to  suf- 
fer for  it  as  becomes  a Dwyer;  but  wan 
man  in  wan  family  is  enough  to  be  dis- 
graced that  way.” 

“Ah,  sure  enough.  Ye  towld  me  yer 
^brother  was  fortygrafted.  I wondher  how 
he  stud  it  ?”  sez  she. 

“Begorra  he  stud  it  rowlin’  on  the 
flure,”  sez  I.  44  That  was  how  he  stud  it. 
For  there  were  three  men  howldin’  him; 
an’  a docthor,  wid  some  bowld  divil  they 
called  Annie  Sthetic,  all  on  to  him  at  the 
wanst,  an’  sure  what  cud  the  poor  fel- 
low do  ?” 

“Well,  Tim,”  sez  Kitty,  spakin’  mid- 
dlin’ comical,  “I’ll  forgive  ye  this  time; 
for  I have  yer  pictur’,  an’  an  iligant  like- 
ness it  is.”  And  wid  that  she  showed  me, 
up  to  me  own  face  an’  eyes,  a mane  little 
pictur’  o’  mesilf  tuk  wid  a glass  o’  liquor 
at  me  lips,  an’  Billy  Power  alongside  o’ 
me,  wid  his  big  mouth  open  an’  his  ould 
caubeen  on  the  back  o’  his  head,  asnateral 
as  life. 

I declare,  there  was  a minnit  I didn’t 
know  whether  I was  slapin’  or  flyin’! 

“Well,  now,  Kitty,”  sez  I,  purty  soon, 
“ye  can  see  that's  not  me  wid  a whiskey 
glass,  for  ye  know  I niver  touch  the  like.” 

“It's  powerful  like  ye,  Tim,”  sez  she, 
laughin’. 

“Ah,  to  think  o'  yer  seein’  poor  Pau- 
deen  in  his  disgrace,”  sez  I,  “an’  that  big- 
moutlied  docthor  alongside  o’  him ! Ah, 
there's  no  knowin’  where  a man  ’ll  land 
whin  he  begins  by  havin’  his  fortygraft 
tuk.” 
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“Oh,  it’s  yer  brother’s  pictur’,”  sez  she. 
“ He  has  a great  luk  o’  ye,  thin.” 

4 4 Powerful,  ” sez  I ; an’  that  satisfied  her, 
for  she  had  niver  seen  him ; but  I had,  an’ 
it  didn’t  satisfy  me  near  so  good,  for  Pau- 
deen  no  more  favors  me  nor  a wisp  o’ 
straw  favors  an  ould  black  kettle.  It 
was  aisy  enough  to  contint  Kitty,  for 
sure  there  was  the  liquor  to  prove  to  her 
it  cudn’t  be  me ; but  I was  bothered  in- 
tirely,  an’  felt  like  the  praste  that  the  girl 
kissed  widout  his  ever  misthrustin’  that 
she’d  done  it. 

Where  in  the  world  cud  they  have 
ketched  me  to  stale  a pictur’  off  o’  me,  an’ 
I niver  guess  the  wrong  bein’  done  me  ? 

I looked  closer  at  the  fortygraft,  an’  I 
seen  a thin  edge  o’  a face  wedged  in  wan 
corner;  nothin’  but  the  grin  on  wan  lip 
of  it  showin’ ; but  I cudn’t  be  mistook  in 
that  grin.  It  was  Barney. 

An’  wid  that  the  whole  thing  lepped 
at  me  like  a wink,  an’  I had  it.  The  tin 
canister  an’  the  flash  o’  light  an’  the  whole 
bedivilment  o’  the  other  night  kem  to  me, 
an’  I seen  how  I’d  bin  abused.  But  I got 
off  pu rty  aisy,  con sideri n’  what  determ  i ned 
vilyans  they  was;  for  I looked  close  at 
the  pictur’  an’  divil  a sign  o’  the  hens  cud 
I see,  good  nor  bad. 

The  bell  rung  while  I was  talkin’  to 
Kitty,  an’  she  had  to  lave  me  to  go  crack 
eggs  or  the  like  for  the  boorders.  If  iver 
I had  to  take  boorders,  I’d  liefer  feed  pigs ; 
they  have  nothin’  to  say  agin  their  vict- 
uals, an’  they  take  whativer  ye’ve  a mind 
to  give  ’em,  besides  bein’  more  betther 
money’s  worth  in  the  long-run.  Anny- 
how  I had  to  lave  suddint  that  minnit,  for 
I heerd  Miss  Canby’s  v’ice  on  the  stairs. 

I walked  uptown  fair  an’  aisy,  an’  whin 
I got  to  the  corner  o’  Sixtieth  Strate,  who 
should  I see  but  the  widdy  Rooney,  an’  she 
just  dhroppin’  a letther  into  a lamp-post. 

“The  top  o’  the  mornin’  to  ye,  ma’am,” 
sez  I.  44  It’s  airly  ye  are  sendin’  valen- 
tines.” 

She  gev  a wicked  soort  o’  a grin.  “ I 
like  to  be  in  good  time,  Tim  Dwyer,”  sez 
she. 

Wid  that  I knew  that  she  had  done  it, 
an’  that  she  had  bin  writin’  her  lyin’  let- 
ther to  Miss  Canby ; for  I’d  liefer  she  did 
lie  about  the  colleen  itself  nor  tell  the 
trut,  for  the  trut  may  be  full  as  damagin’ 
as  a lie,  an’  it’s  harder  work  upsettin’  it. 

I seen  a letther-carrier  wid  whom  I had 
enough  of  an  acquaintance  to  wish  him 
the  time  o’  day,  an’  I towld  him  I’d  just 
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mailed  a highly  important  doccyment  to 
Nineteenth  Strate,  an’  what  time  wud  it 
be  delivered. 

“A  few  minnits  afore  eight  o’clock  in 
the  avenin’,”  sez  he;  an’  wid  that  I seen 
how  I cud  euchre  the  ould  cat,  an’  sure 
enough  I wud  ha’  euchered  her,  an’  no 
wan  a haportli  the  wiser,  av  it  hadn’t  been 
for  that  divil  of  a flash  that  kem  jist  in 
time  to  mek  all  this  thrubble. 

I was  hangin’  around  the  dure  of  No. 
90 — that’s  the  house  in  Nineteenth  Strate — 
a quarter  afore  eight,  an’  Kitty,  the  cra- 
thur,  was  watchin’  me  out  o’  the  front 
basement,  for  she’s  niver  so  happy  as 
whin  she  kin  have  her  eyes  on  me.  It 
was  middlin’  dark  whin  the  postman  kem 
around ; I cud  hear  his  whistle,  an’  I run 
up  an’  hid  jist  inside  the  front  dure.  Well, 

I stipped  out  to  mate  him  as  bowld  as 
brass,  the  same  as  av  I owned  the  block, 
an’  he  handed  me  three  or  four  letthers 
all  in  a bunch. 

Did  anny  wan  iver  hear  tell  o’  the  like? 
A lone  woman  widout  a man  to  her  name 
gettin’  all  them  letthers  at  a lick,  the  same 
as  if  she  was  the  Prisidint,  jist  a purpose 
to  confuse  me!  I was  considtherin’  that 
I’d  betther  tear  them  all  up,  for  thin  I’d 
be  sure  o’  the  widdy’s  letther  annyhow, 
whin,  bang!  may  I niver  ate  another  bit 
av  some  one  didn’t  shoot  me  from  right 
acrost  the  strate.  Yis,  sir;  there  it  was; 
the  same  ould  flash  leppin  up,  an’  the 
same  ould  tin  canister,  only  this  time  I 
wasn’t  scared  so  much  as  I was  mad.  I 
seen  the  whole  thrick.  This  fellow  was 
follyin’  me  round  stalin’  pictur’s  o’  me. 
Very  apt  he  had  me  likeness  among  all 
the  chickens,  or  he’d  given  it  to  Dutch 
Peter  as  ividence  agin  me,  an’  I knew  he 
had  me  cot  drinkin’  whiskey  afther  hours. 
But  this  time  I was  breakin’  no  law,  only 
puttin’  a stop  to  mischeevious  letthers,  so 
I didn’t  give  a trauneen  for  him.  I jist 
tuk  a flyin’  lape  down  out  o’  the  stoop,  au’ 
I was  acrost  the  strate  afore  ye  cud  say 
whillaloo. 

Be  vartue  o’  me  oath,  I only  hot  him  the 
three  licks— wan  to  knock  him  down, wan 
to  sthraighthen  him  up  whin  he  was  fail- 
in’, an  wan  more  to  lay  him  down  steady 
an’  quiet  while  I smashed  the  murtherin’ 
ingine  he  had;  an’  av  I left  a bit  o’  that 
bigger  nor  a bit  o’  wood,  I’m  willin’  to  go 
to  jail  fer  it.  I niver  hot  him  but  the 
three  blows,  an’  he’d  been  parsecutin’  o’ 
me  for  nights.  Av  I’d  bin  a man  o’  vio- 
lent timper  there’s  no  sayiu’  but  I might 
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lia’  hurt  him,  but  there  was  no  satisfac- 
tion in  b’atin’  the  like.  He  was  shuk  wid 
the  first  lick,  an’  all  ran  together  like  a 
spoonful  o’  milk  curd,  squealin’  for  all  the 
world  like  a shot  hare.  They  tell  me  I 
blacked  his  eyes  an’  lift  a singin’  in  his 
ears  he  mayn’t  git  over  in  a mouth.  A 
black  eye ! That’s  a purty  thing  to  mek 
a fuss  about.  I’ve  known  dacent  boys  ud 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  goin’  home  from  a 
dance  or  a wake  widout  a pair  o’  them. 
An’  as  for  his  ears — bad  cess  to  them— it’s 
little  enough  alongside  o’  my  character 
disgraced  be  his  fortygraftin’. 

That’s  all  I have  to  say,  an’  is  a thrue 
statement  o’  why  I bruk  his  infernal  yoke 
an’  sthroked  his  fluffy  head  fer  him.  He’s 
tuk  me  face,  that  is  me  own  property 
annyhow,  an’  lift  it  lyin’  round  to  dis- 
grace me,  for  Kitty  towld  me  she  found  it 
in  his  room  that  mornin’,  for  he  boords 


in  wid  ould  Miss  Canby.  He’s  bro’t  the 
mowltin’  disaise  on  me  fowl  by  the  scare 
he  gev  ’em,  an’  he  cost  me  tin  cints  to  go 
to  mass,  for  I didn’t  know  but  what  the 
divil  was  afther  me,  flashin’  fire  at  me 
in  quare  places  in  the  dark,  an’  in  close 
hoults  wid  me  sowl.  If  that  yoke  o’  his 
iver  takes  a pictur’  agin,  it  ’ll  be  because 
the  divil  is  in  it;  an’  if  anny  wan  blames 
me  for  what  I’ve  done,  all  I ax  them  is  to 
put  theirsilves  in  me  place,  an’  see  how 
they’d  like  it  thimsilves. 

Av  ye  can  square  this  thing  wid  the 
young  man,  I’d  let  him  off  an’  not  take 
the  law  o’  him  for  felonious  fortygrafts; 
for  Kitty’s  lost  her  place  wid  Miss  Canby, 
an’  we’ll  git  married  Sunday  very  apt  av 
I don’t  be  locked  up  for  this  night’s  work. 

But  sure  what  can  they  do  to  me,  wid- 
out they  mek  it  out  that  silf-defince  is  a 
crime  in  New  York? 


POE’S  MARY. 

BY  AUGUSTUS  VAN  CLBBF. 


SHE  was  a lively,  handsome  old  lady  of 
seventy-one.  I call  her  an  old  lady 
not  because  she  looked  one,  but  because  she 
was.  She  looked  rather  sixty  than  seven- 
ty ; and  though  her  hair,  once  auburn,  was 
white,  her  step  was  brisk,  and  her  figure 
was  as  erect,  round,  and  trim  apparently 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Her  bright  dark 
brown  eyes  had  a kindly  sparkle,  and  her 
frequent  laugh  was  contagious.  She  was 
charming  still, and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that, 
when  a young  girl,  she  was  loved  by  and 
loved  a man  so  strange  and  fascinating  in 
many  ways  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  That 
she  knew  the  poet  and  that  he  had  been 
in  love  with  her  had  been  in  later  years 
known  only  in  a vague,  general  way 
among  her  family,  of  which  I am  fortu- 
nate to  count  myself  one,  and  friends. 
During  the  life  of  Poe  she  naturally  said 
little  about  his  early  love  for  her,  and 
since  its  close  she  has  said  but  little  more, 
except  in  general  terms.  Though  for  a 
year,  when  he  lived  in  Baltimore  with 
Mrs.  Clemm  and  Virginia,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  though  she 
remained  to  the  end  his  friend  and  the 
friend  of  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Clemm,  she  is 
mentioned  in  none  of  the  biographies  of 
the  poet.* 

Naturally  I was  curious  to  hear  her 
* The  lady  died  in  the  West  in  1887. 
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story.  Finding,  after  she  had  told  it  to 
me,  during  a number  of  conversations, 
that  it  gave  an  intimate  insight  on  certain 
traits  of  his  character,  described  him  with 
the  minuteness  of  observation  of  a loving 
woman,  corrected  some  statements  and 
threw  new  light  on  others,  I told  her  that 
it  ought  to  be  published.  I had  also  pre- 
faced my  original  inquiries  by  stating 
my  purpose  in  making  them.  She  gave 
her  consent,  stipulating  that  her  identity 
should  not  be  revealed.  And  so  the  grand- 
mother who  was  loved  in  many  households 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  told  me  the 
story  of  what  was  the  chief  romance  of 
her  life.  On  that  of  Poe,  those  who  read 
it  will  see  it  cannot  fail  to  have  had  a 
strong  influence.  If  he  had  not  been 
finally  rejected  by  the  heroine  of  the  pre- 
sent story  he  would  never  have  married 
Virginia,  his  child  cousin,  who  acted  as 
go-between  during  what  was  probably  the 
first  robust  passion  of  his  manhood.  It 
also  interferes  somewhat  with  the  roman- 
tic story  of  the  gradual  growth  of  his  love 
for  Virginia,  in  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Didier’s  life 
of  the  poet. 

Occasionally,  as  the  old  lady  told  her 
story,  her  eyes  would  become  moistened  as 
she  spoke  of  him  she  called  44  Eddie”  with 
something  of  the  tenderness  of  old  days, 
read  again,  half  to  me  and  half  to  herself,. 
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some  of  her  early  lover's  poems,  and  lin- 
gered over  the  lines  she  thought  referred 
to  herself,  or  looked  at  the  portrait  repro- 
duced with  this  article,  which  she  declared 
was  the  best  one  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
had  his  expression.  She  recalled,  as  being 
like,  one  which  was  in  a volume  of  his 
poems  Poe  gave  her  in  after-years.  She 
pronounced  those  in  later  biographies 
caricatures,  making  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  steel-engraving  which  accompanies 
the  life  by  Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry,  in 
the  “American  Men  of  Letters”  series. 
I give  her  recollections  as  much  in  her 
own  words  as  possible,  as  I took  them 
down  at  the  time,  while  she  sat  by  my 
side,  and  occasionally  remarked  that  I 
could  put  what  she  said  in  my  own  words. 
This  I only  did  when  I had  to,  for  some- 
times statements  in  one  conversation  were 
amplified  in  another.  In  all  but  dates  the 
old  lady’s  memory  was  remarkably  good, 
considering  the  lapse  of  years. 

“When  I first  met  Mr.  Poe,”  she  said, 
“ I was  about  seventeen,  and  lived  in  Essex 
Street,  I think  it  was,  in  the  ‘old  town’  of 
Baltimore.  It  was  about  1835  (1832?),  I 
think.  Our  house  adjoined  that  of  a Mr. 
Newman,  who  was  our  landlord.  He  had 
a daughter  about  my  own  age,  whose 
name  was  also  Mary.  Mr.  Poe  had  at  that 
time  recently  come  to  live  with  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Clemm,  after  leaving  West  Point,  and 
while  his  relations  with  Mr.  Allan,  whom 
he  always  called  father,  were  not  pleasant. 
Mrs.  Clemm  lived  around  the  comer  from 
us,  in  a street  which  crossed  ours.  She 
lived  in  the  upper  part  of  a house,  and 
supported  herself  by  sewing. dress-making, 
or  some  similar  work.  They  were  all 
very  poor,  but  everything  was  wax  neat. 
Mr.  Poe  was  then  quite  a young  man,  and 
Virginia  Clemm,  who  afterward  became 
his  wife,  was  a delicate  school -girl  of 
about  ten  years  of  age.  Her  sole  beauty 
was  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  Her 
disposition  was  lovely.  She  had  violet 
eyes,  dark  brown  hair,  and  a bad  complex- 
ion that  spoiled  her  looks.  She  had  a 
brother,  a dissipated  young  man, who  went 
West;  I never  knew  what  became  of  him.” 

When  I asked  if  Virginia  was  fond  of 
Poe,  Mary  answered:  “Oh  my,  yes!  She 
was  fond  of  her  cousin,  as  any  child  would 
be  of  anybody  that  paid  her  attention.” 

“The  stoops  of  Mr.  Newman’s  house 
and  ours,” she  continued,  “were  adjoin- 
ing, and  each  had  an  inner  balustrade. 
One  summer  afternoon  Miss  Newman  and 
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I were  seated,  talking,  each  on  her  own 
stoop,  when  Mr.  Poe  passed,  as  usual,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  on  his  way 
home.  We  were  neither  of  us  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  but  I knew  him  very  well 
by  sight,  as  we  had  flirted  with  each  oth- 
er for  some  time  from  the  garret  windows 
of  our  houses.  We  used  to  wave  hand- 
kerchiefs and  throw  kisses  to  each  other. 
My  mother  used  to  ask  me,  ‘What  takes 
you  upstairs  so  much,  Mary  V Mr.  Poe 
once  during  that  time  sent  Virginia  around 
for  a lock  of  my  hair,  and  I sent  it  to  him. 
Well,  in  passing,  on  the  afternoon  I have 
just  spoken  of,  Mr.  Poe  bowed.  My  com- 
panion asked  me  if  I knew  him.  I said 
no.  She  said  he  was  Edgar  Poe,  who 
had  recently  come  from  West  Point.  She 
also  said  he  wrote  poetry.  After  Mr.  Poe 
bowed  he  started  across  the  street,  and 
Miss  Newman  said:  ‘Why,  I declare! 
there  comes  Mr.  Poe  across  the  street.  Oh ! 
isn’t  he  handsome  ? He  is  coming  to  see 
you,  not  me.’  He  was  handsome,  but  in- 
tellectually so,  not  a pretty  man.  He  had 
the  way  and  the  power  to  draw  any  one 
to  him.  He  was  very  fascinating,  and 
any  young  girl  would  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him. 

“Mr.  Poe,  having  crossed  the  street, 
came  up  the  Newmans’  stoop.  As  he  did 
so,  I turned  my  back,  as  I was  then  young 
and  bashful.  He  said,  ‘ How  do  you  do, 
Miss  Newman  ?’  She  then  turned  and  in- 
troduced him  to  me,  and  then  happened 
to  be  called  into  the  house.  Mr.  Poe  im- 
mediately jumped  across  the  balustrades 
separating  the  stoops,  and  sat  down  by  me. 
He  told  me  I had  the  most  beautiful  head 
of  hair  he  ever  saw,  the  hair  that  poets 
always  raved  about.  It  was  auburn,  and 
worn  with  frizzed  puffs  on  the  sides,  as 
was  then  the  style.  From  that  time  on 
he  visited  me  every  evening  for  a year, 
and  during  that  time,  until  the  night  of 
our  final  lovers’  quarrel,  he  never  drank  a 
drop,  as  far  as  I knew. 

“Mr.  Poe  was  about  five  feet  eight 
inches  tall,  and  had  dark,  almost  black 
hair,  which  he  wore  long  and  brushed 
back  in  student  style  over  his  ears.  It 
was  as  fine  as  silk.  His  eyes  were  large 
and  full,  gray  and  piercing.  He  was 
then,  I think,  entirely  clean-shaven.  His 
nose  was  long  and  straight,  and  his  fea- 
tures finely  cut.  The  expression  about 
his  mouth  was  beautiful.  He  was  pale, 
and  had  no  color.  His  skin  was  of  a 
clear,  beautiful  olive.  He  had  a sad,  mel- 
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ancholy  look.  He  was  very  slender  when 
I first  knew  him,  but  had  a fine  figure, 
an  erect  military  carriage,  and  a quick 
step.  But  it  was  his  manner  that  most 
charmed.  It  was  elegant.  When  he 
looked  at  you  it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
read  your  very  thoughts.  His  voice  was 
pleasant  and  musical,  but  not  deep. 

He  always  wore  a black  frock-coat  but- 
toned up,  with  a cadet  or  military  collar, 
a low  turned-over  shirt  collar,  and  a black 
cravat  tied  in  a loose  knot.  He  did  not 
follow  the  fashions,  but  had  a style  of  his 
own.  His  was  a loose  way  of  dressing, 
as  if  he  didn’t  care.  You  would  know 
that  he  was  very  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  young  men.  Affectionate! 
I should  think  he  was;  he  was  passionate 
in  his  love. 

4 4 My  intimacy  with  Mr.  Poe  isolated  me 
a good  deal.  In  fact  my  girl  friends  were 
many  of  them  afraid  of  him,  and  forsook 
me  on  that  account.  I knew  none  of  his 
male  friends.  He  despised  ignorant  peo- 
ple, and  didn’t  like  trifling  and  Small- 
talk. He  didn’t  like  dark-skinned  people. 
When  he  loved,  he  loved  desperately. 
Though  tender  and  very  affectionate,  he 
had  a quick,  passionate  temper,  and  was 
ver;  jealous.  His  feelings  were  intense, 
and  be  had  but  little  control  of  them.  He 
was  not  well  balanced : he  had  too  much 
brain.  He  scoffed  at  everything  sacred, 
and  never  went  to  church.  If  he  had  had 
religion  to  guide  him,  he  would  have  been 
a better  man.  He  said  often  that  there 
was  a mystery  hanging  over  him  he  nev- 
er could  fathom.  He  believed  he  was 
born  to  suffer,  and  this  embittered  his 
whole  li  fe.  Mrs.  Clemm  also  spoke  vague- 
ly of  some  family  mystery,  of  some  dis- 
grace. 

‘‘Eddie’s  life  was  embittered,  and  it  was 
a great  disappointment  to  him  when  Mr. 
Allan  married  again.  He  had  no  busi- 
ness to  treat  Eddie  as  he  did,  to  educate 
him  as  he  did,  and  then  throw  him  over. 
Eddie  was  never  educated  to  work.  He 
was  very  proud  and  very  sensitive.  Mr. 
Poe  once  gave  me  a letter  to  read  from 
Mr.  Allan,  in  which  the  latter  said,  refer- 
ring to  me,  that  if  he  married  any  such 
person  he  would  cut  him  off  without  a 
shilling.  I think  that  Eddie  told  me  that 
Mr.  Allan’s  second  wife  (Miss  Patterson) 
had  been  his  house-keeper.  She  said  she 
could  not  take  care  of  him  unless  she  was 
his  wife.  He  could  do  nothing  afterward 
without  her  approval. 
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“Eddie  and  I never  talked  of  his  poetry 
then  or  in  later  years.  He  would  not 
have  done  that;  he  would  have  consid- 
ered it  conceited.  We  were  young,  and 
only  thought  our  love.  Virginia  always 
carried  his  notes  to  me.  I never  kept 
any  of  his  letters.  Do  you  suppose  I 
would,  after  I had  married  ? Eddie's  fa- 
vorite name  was  Mary,  he  said.  He  used 
often  to  quote  Burns,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  admiration.  We  used  to  go  out 
walking  together  in  the  evenings.  We 
often  walked  out  of  the  city  and  sat  down 
on  the  hills. 

‘ ‘ One  moonlight  summer  n igh  t we  were 
walking  across  the  bridge,  which  was  not 
far  from  our  house.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge  was  a minister’s  house.  Ed- 
die took  my  arm  and  pulled  me,  saying, 

‘ Come,  Mary,  let  us  go  and  get  married ; 
we  might  as  well  get  married  now  as  any 
other  time.’  We  were  then  but  two 
blocks  from  home.  I was  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  frightened,  and  ran  from  him 
toward  home.  He  followed,  and  came  in 
after  me. 

“We  had  no  definite  engagement,  but 
we  understood  each  other.  He  was  then 
not  in  circumstances  to  marry.  When 
my  brother  found  that  Mr.  Poe  was  com- 
ing so  often,  he  said  to  me:  4 You  are  not 
going  to  marry  that  man,  Mary  ? — I would 
rather  see  you  in  your  grave  than  that 
man’s  wife.  He  can’t  support  himself, 
let  alone  you.’  I replied,  being  as  roman- 
tic as  Eddie  was,  that 4 1 would  sooner  live 
on  a crust  of  bread  with  him  than  in  a 
palace  with  any  other  man.’ 

“The  only  thing  I had  against  him,” 
she  continued,  “was  that  he  held  his 
head  so  high.  He  was  proud,  and  looked 
down  on  my  uncle,  whose  business  did 
not  suit  him.  He  always  liked  my  father, 
and  talked  with  him  a good  deal. 

“The  following  little  story  will  show 
you  how  much  Mr.  Poe  was  a creature  of 
sudden  impulse:  One  day  in  Baltimore, 
after  some  very  heavy  rains,  the  streets 
were  flooded  and  almost  impassable.  A 
young  lady  stood  at  a corner  wondering 
how  she  should  get  across.  The  first 
thing  she  knew,  Eddie  came  up  behind 
her,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  car- 
ried her  across  the  street.  His  feet  were 
wet  when  he  came  to  our  house  and  told 
me  about  it.  The  young  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  a rich  man  living  ‘on  the 
Point.’  She  asked  Mr.  Poe  to  whom  she 
was  indebted.  He  took  out  his  card  aud 
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gave  if.  to  her,  and  sjfiB  foil  in  Jove  with  nays  did  when  excited.  $Im  then  walked 
him,  though  site  had  never  .seen  him  he-  over  to  the  piiuto,  and  snatched  the  niusic 
fore  He  *a.fil  she  V&s  u.  'gi|}\  a%l  UitV^ih^h  ihe  t&6r;  1 k&id  that  it 

ntitl  I gwss  I will  have  to  go  and  ska  inade no  i*Wf s&tjng- 
her/  \vith  >ivt  the  uiu^ic,  ^nt*  dnl  su.  Mr.  Mop 

"Ho  sh^W;jfc>u  hu\y  j*a!6u*  Jh?  >va$,  l ris; 

Will  tell  yott  of  the  entire  of  one of  i>Ur  1 
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iju&tircls;  One  evening  a fneud  of  $yr  '$&V  Maul  after. Mr.  Morris  left,  and  we  had 
btvkherX  ;.»  Mr,  Morris,  *-,as  ms  -;*  liuhr^tnirri-i 

He  knew  Unit  Mr.  Vo  e:s  lav  one-  ^i.u-  ‘Our  Uudi  ijmmsd  cairn*  about 

wkWg.i;of Ut'i ' .sang ' him. ; was  : i&Sfftt* l >va$  wailing 
iO  tbmhowm/  He  asked  me  fo  sniii  it,  ill-  tin-  ear  bn*  for  Eddav  iimt  j i «>  iliiin'i 
in  order  io  ieaso  Mr.  Poe-.  ' I H’eut,  to  Rw*  v?m:ihi  My  urn*  her  «>tho  mb.  i lit*  mom 
pboio^tid  began  to, sing.  Mr.Moin^  smod  .ahouMtm  o'woef  an,  I ond.  •i’tMjp,  M.og 
by  toe  >xuil  turned  iiu*  h-.ivj&f.  Mr  IV*;  j!  V,  hcaiuoc.  \ .The  i»: i yl« *r  vviMbnss  ero- 
waJked,  \eilh one  baud  Itflnod  his  hfjrk.  <>;ko».  ^nu  I by:  a:Ui  my  head  vii  i"' 
U[t  and  down  ill*  room,  bdmir  l >♦  **  nails  enos  on  one  fh»/ v i(nlooo.v<Us.  I bn.l 
of  the  other  hand  tft  .tin*  ookl,\  us  })h  .o*  'oovn  crying  -End .arrived  stiMdlv 
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my  mother  spoke  to  me,  and  liad  been 
drinking.  It  was  the  only  time  during 
that  year  that  I ever  knew  him  to  take 
anything.  He  found  the  front  door  lock- 
ed. He  then  came  to  the  window  where 
I was,  and  opened  the  shutters,  which  were 
nearly  closed.  He  raised  my  head,  and 
told  me  where  he  had  been.  He  said  he 
had  met  some  cadets  from  West  Point 
when  on  his  way  across  the  bridge.  They 
were  old  friends,  and  took  him  to  Bar- 
num’s  Hotel,  where  they  had  a supper 
and  champagne.  He  had  gotten  away 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  come  and  explain 
matters  to  me.  A glass  made  him  tipsy. 
He  had  more  than  a glass  that  night.  As 
to  his  being  a habitual  drunkard,  he  never 
was  as  long  as  I knew  him. 

“I  wrent  and  opened  the  door  and  sat 
on  the  stoop  with  him  in  the  moonlight. 
We  then  had  a quarrel,  about  whose  cause 
I do  not  care  to  speak.  The  result  was 
that  I jumped  past  him  off  the  stoop,  ran 
around  through  an  alleyway  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  into  the  room  where  my 
mother  was. 

“She  said,  ‘Mary!  Mary!  what's  the 
matter  ?’ 

“ Mr.  Poe  had  followed  me,  and  came 
into  the  room.  I was  much  frightened, 
and  my  mother  told  me  to  go  upstairs. 
I did  so. 

“Mr.  Poe  said : 4 1 want  to  talk  to  your 
daughter.  If  you  don’t  tell  her  to  come 
down-stairs,  I will  go  after  her.  I have 
a right  to.” 

“ My  mother  was  a tall  woman,  and  she 
placed  her  back  against  the  door  of  the 
stairs,  and  said,  “You  have  no  right  to; 
you  canuot  go  upstairs.’ 

“Mr.  Poe  answered:  ‘I  have  a right. 
She  is  my  wife  now  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.’ 

“ My  mother  then  told  him  he  had  bet- 
ter go  home  and  to  bed,  and  he  went 
away.* 

“He  didn't  value  the  laws  of  God  or 
man.  He  was  an  atheist.  He  would  just 
as  lief  have  lived  with  a woman  without 
being  married  to  her  as  not.  Well,  I 
made  a narrow  escape  in  not  marrying 
him.  I don’t  think  he  was  a man  of 
much  principle. 


* This  is  evidently  the  second  of  the  occasions 
which  Poe’s  friend  Mr.  L.  A.  Wilroer  spoke  of  in 
his  recollections  published  on  May  23,  1866,  in  the 
Baltimore  Daily  Commercial,  as  when  Mrs.  Clemm 
scolded  her  nephew  “for  coming  home  intoxicated 
the  night  before  from  a tavern,  but  as  if  it  were  a 
rare  occurrence.” 
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“ After  the  quarrel  I have  just  told  you 
about  I broke  off  all  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Poe,  and  returned  his  letters  unopened. 
My  mother  also  forbade  him  the  house. 
He  sent  me  a letter  by  Virginia.  I sent 
it  back  unopened.  He  wrote  again,  and 
I opened  the  letter.  He  addressed  me  for- 
mally as  Miss , and  upbraided  me  in 

satiric  terms  for  my  heartless,  unforgiv- 
ing disposition.  I showed  the  letter  to 
my  mother,  and  she  in  turn  showed  it  to 
my  grandmother,  who  was  then  visiting 
us.  My  grandmother  read  it,  and  took  it 
to  my  uncle  James.  My  uncle  was  very 
indignant,  and  resented  Mr.  Poe’s  letter  so 
much  that  he  wrote  him  a very  severe, 
cutting  letter,  without  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Poe  also  published  at  the  same  time 
in  a Baltimore  paper  a poem  of  six  or 

eight  verses,  addressed  ‘To  Mary  .’ 

There  was  an  initial  for  my  last  name. 
The  poem  was  very  severe,  and  spoke 
of  fickleness  and  inconstancy.  All  my 
friends  and  his  knew  whom  he  meant. 
This  also  added  to  my  uncle’s  indignation. 
Mr.  Poe  was  so  incensed  at  the  letter  he 
received  that  he  bought  a cowhide,  and 
went  to  my  uncle's  store  one  afternoon 
and  cowliided  him.  My  uncle  was  a man 
of  over  fifty  at  the  time.  My  aunt  and  her 
two  sons  rushed  into  the  store,  and  in  the 
struggle  to  defend  my  uncle  tore  his  as- 
sailant's black  frock-coat  at  the  back  from 
the  skirts  to  the  collar.  Mr.  Poe  then  put 
the  cowhide  up  his  sleeve  and  went  up 
the  street  to  our  house  as  he  was,  with 
his  torn  coat,  and  followed  by  a crowd  of 
boys.  When  he  arrived  at  our  house  he 
asked  to  see  my  father.  He  told  him  he 
had  been  up  to  see  his  brother,  pulled  out 
my  uncle’s  letter,  said  he  resented  the 
insult,  and  had  cowhided  him.  I had 
been  called  down-stairs,  and  when  Mr. 
Poe  saw  me  he  pulled  the  cowhide  out  of 
his  sleeve  and  threw  it  down  at  my  feet, 
saying,  ‘ There,  I make  you  a present  of 
that!’ 

“He  then  asked  to  see  me  alone,  and 
upbraided  me  for  telling  about  his  letter, 
and  being  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  I 
told  him  I would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  him  again. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  breaking  my 
heart.  My  uncle  had  no  business  to  take 
it  up.  I could  have  done  so  myself.  We 
soon  after  this  moved  from  Baltimore  and 
back  to  Philadelphia,  where  I was  born. 

I was  so  much  disturbed  by  the  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Poe  that  I was  sick  for  a long 
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time.  I never  saw  him  again  until  after 
he  was  married  to  Virginia.  I married, 
and  settled  in  New  York  city.  When  on 
a visit  to  Philadelphia,  several  years  after, 
I met  Mr.  Poe  on  the  street  with  his  wife 
and  Mrs.  Clemm.  I stopped  and  talked 
with  them.  They  asked  me  to  come  to 
see  th^m.  I went,  with  a young  lady 
cousin  of  mine.  They  lived  in  Seventh 
Street,  in  the  back  part  of  a little  house. 
Eddie  asked  me  to  sing  one  of  my  old 
songs.  I asked  him  what  song.  He  said, 
‘Come  rest  in  this  bosom.’  I sang  it, 
and  he  thanked  me.  We  spent  a pleasant 
evening,  and  Mr.  Poe  accompanied  my 
cousin  and  myself  back  to  her  house. 

“ A few  years  afterward,  when  living  in 
Jersey  City,  I saw  Mr.  Poe  again.  He 
was  still  living  in  Philadelphia.  He  came 
to  New  York,  and  went  to  my  husband's 
place  of  business  to  find  out  where  we 
lived.  He  was  on  a spree,  however,  and 
forgot  the  address  before  he  got  across  the 
river.  He  made  several  trips  backward 
and  forward  on  the  ferry-boat.  He  asked 
different  people  on  board  if  they  knew 
where  I lived,  and  finally  found  a deck 
hand  who  happened  to  know,  and  told 
him.  Mr.  Poe  said  he  was  determined  to 
find  me,  if  he  4 had  to  go  to  hell’  to  do  it. 
When  my  husband  returned  home  he  was 
told  on  the  boat  that  a crazy  man  had 
been  looking  for  his  wife! 

“When  Mr.  Poe  reached  our  house  I 
was  out  with  my  sister,  and  he  opened  the 
door  for  us  when  we  got  back.  We  saw 
he  was  on  one  of  his  sprees,  and  he  had 
been  away  from  borne  for  several  days. 
He  said  to  me:  ‘So  you  have  married 
that  cursed  [referring  to  her  hus- 

band’s business].  Do  you  love  him  truly  ? 
Did  you  marry  him  for  love?’  I answer- 
ed, ‘That’s  nobody’s  business;  that  is  be- 
tween my  husband  and  myself.’  He  then 
said : ‘ You  don’t  love  him.  You  do  love 
me.  You  know  you  do.’ 

“Mr.  Poe  staid  to  tea  with  us,  but  ate 
nothing;  only  drank  a cup  of  tea.  He 
got  excited  in  conversation,  and  taking 
up  a table-knife,  began  to  chop  at  some 
radishes  on  a dish  in  front  of  him.  He 
cut  them  all  up,  and  the  pieces  flew  over 
the  table,  to  everybody’s  amusement.  Af- 
ter tea  he  asked  me  if  I would  not  play 
and  sing  for  him,  and  I sang  his  favorite 
song  again.  He  then  went  away.  A few 
days  afterward  Mrs.  Clemm  came  to  see 
me,  much  worried  about  4 Eddie  dear,’  as 
she  always  addressed  him.  She  did  not 
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know  where  he  was,  and  his  wife  was 
almost  crazy  with  anxiety.  I told  Mrs. 
Clemm  that  he  had  been  to  see  me.  A 
search  was  made,  and  he  was  finally  found 
in  the  woods  on  the  outskirts  of  Jersey 
City,  wandering  about  like  a crazy  man. 
Mrs.  Clemm  took  him  back  with  her  to 
Philadelphia.*  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1842. 

“ I visited  them  afterward  in  New  York 
city,  in  Amity  Street,  and  at  the  cottage  at 
Fordham.  The  cottage  was  very  humble, 
you  know — you  wouldn’t  have  thought 
decent  people  could  have  lived  in  it;  but 
there  was  an  air  of  refinement  about  ev- 
erything. There  were  vines  growing  all 
over  the  house,  which  had  been  fixed  up 
for  them  by  the  owner;  and  Virginia 
loved  flowers.  So  there  was  a bed  in  front 
of  the  porch.  Over  a door  in  the  parlor 
stood  on  a bracket  a plaster  cast  of  a bird. 

I suppose  it  was  a raven,  but  it  might 
have  been  a parrot.  It  was  the  only 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  room. 

4 * When  Eddie  was  composing  a poem  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  floor  of  the  lit- 
tle parlor,  with  one  hand  behind  his  back 
in  his  usual  way,  biting  the  finger-nails 
of  his  other  hand  till  the  blood  came. 
When  he  got  what  he  wanted  he  would 
sit  down  and  write  the  lines,  and  then  be- 
gin walking  again.  I have  heard  it  said 
that  at  times,  after  Virginia’s  death,  when 
he  could  not  sell  a poem,  he  would  say  to 
the  person  to  whom  he  offered  it,  ‘Then 
give  me  a glass  of  brandy,  and  take  it.’ 

“ The  day  before  Virginia  died  I found 
her  in  the  parlor.  I said  to  her,  ‘Do  you 
feel  any  better  to-day  V and  sat  down  by 
the  big  arm-chair  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Mr.  Poe  sat  on  the  other  side  of  her.  I 
had  my  hand  in  hers,  and  she  took  it  and 
placed  it  in  Mr.  Poe’s,  saying,  ‘ Mary,  be  a 
friend  to  Eddie,  and  don’t  forsake  him; 
he  always  loved  you  — didn’t  you,  Ed- 
die ?’  We  three  were  alone,  Mrs.  Clemm 
being  in  the  kitchen.  On  the  day  Vir- 
ginia died  I came  down  from  the  cottage 
to  the  city  in  the  same  stage  with  Mrs. 
Dr.  Shew.  She  was  a great  friend  of 
theirs,  and  we  talked  about  Virginia.  On 
the  day  of  the  funeral  I remember  meet- 
ing at  the  cottage  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
Mrs.  Shew,  N.  P.  Willis  and  his  partner 

* This  was  evidently  the  time  that  he  was  away 
for  a short  time  from  his  desk  ns  editor  of  Graham 
Magazine , and  on  coining  back  found  Dr.  Griswold 
temporarily  in  his  place,  and  left  the  office  with 
wounded  feelings,  not  to  return  again. 
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Morris,  and  some  of  the  neighbors.  It 
was  very  cold,  and  I did  not  go  to  the 
grave,  but  staid  at  the  house. 

“They  were  so  very  poor  that  Mrs. 
Clemm  told  me  that,  in  order  to  get  money 
to  live,  she  picked  manuscripts  out  of  Mr. 
Poe’s  waste -paper  basket  which  he  had 
rejected,  and  sold  them  without  his  know- 
ledge. When  my  daughter  was  to  be 
married  I wanted  Eddie  and  Mrs.  Clemm 
to  come  to  the  wedding.  She  said  they 
could  not,  as  neither  she  nor  lie  had  any 
clothes.  She  wanted  me  to  buy  Vir- 
ginia’s gold  thimble  for  ten  dollars  for  a 
wedding  present,  but  I could  not  afford  it, 
as  I had  many  things  to  buy.  Mrs.  Clemm 
however,  did  sell  the  thimble.” 

In  talking  of  Poe’s  intended  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Shelton,  whom  he  had  known  as 
a young  man  while  she  was  Miss  Sarah 
Elmira  Royster,  Mary  said  that  Mr.  Allan 
had  originally  intended  them  for  each  oth- 
er, and  spoke  of  the  lady  as  being  a protegee 
or  adopted  daughter  of  that  gentleman. 
As  Mr.  Woodberry  speaks  of  this  affair  as 
coming  to  naught  on  account  of  Mr. 
Allan’s  opposition,  and  Mr.  Gill  says  it 
was  strongly  opposed  by  that  gentleman, 


and  the  cause  of  a violent  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  adopted  son,  perhaps  the  state- 
ment of  the  lady  who  followed  Miss  Roys- 
ter in  Poe’s  affections  should  have  some 
weight.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  nat- 
ural disposition  of  a man  to  make  light 
of  a previous  affair  he  intimated  to  his  new 
love  that  it  was  Mr.  Allan  who  wanted 
the  match,  and  not  he.  In  this  there  was, 
it  is  likely,  also  considerable  truth.  My 
informant  having  been  perhaps  natural- 
ly inclined  to  laugh  at  much  of  the  story 
of  the  love  of  Poe  for  his  child  cousin 
Virginia,  which  his  biographers  speak  of 
as  if  it  made  up,  with  the  motherly  love  of 
Mrs.  Clemm,  the  whole  sum  of  his  expe- 
rience in  female  affection  during  his  stay 
at  the  latter's  home  in  Baltimore,  was  also 
at  variance  with  these  gentlemen  on  an- 
other point.  She  insisted,  contrary  to  all 
accounts,  that  Mrs.  Shelton,  who  was  the 
widow,  she  said,  of  a rich  Southerner,  old 
enough  to  have  been  her  father,  sent  first 
for  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  that  the  latter  then 
sent  for  Poe.  There  were  some  details 
given  about  this  matter  which  gave  the 
statement  a strong  air  of  probability, 
but  are  not  worth  relating  here. 


NORWAY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

BY  BJORNSTJERNE  BJtfRNSON. 
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FROM  my  first  article  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  have  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Norwegian  people,  according 
to  the  life-work  allotted  to  them  by  Na- 
ture herself,  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  inland  people  carrying  on  agriculture 
and  forestry,  and  the  coast  people  mainly 
engaged  in  shipping  and  fishing,  and  who 
also  rely  upon  what  the  soil  can  produce, 
which  indeed  is  not  of  slight  importance. 
Even  in  the  north  of  the  country,  wdiere 
the  great  fisheries  take  place,  the  people 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  exist  if  the 
crops  should  fail  any  year. 

Other  countries  have  also  inland  and 
coast  population  with  different  occupa- 
tions, but  no  other  country  has  such  a 
lengthy  coast  with  such  regular  and  rich 
fisheries,  or  such  a number  of  harbors 
and  fjords  sheltered  by  ti  skjcergctard— the 
skerries  or  islands  which  all  along  the 
Norwegian  coast  protect  the  entrance  to 
most  of  these.  The  number  of  the  coast 
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people  is  therefore  comparatively  great, 
and  the  contrast  betweei^them  and  the 
inlanders  particularly  marked.  Proba- 
bly they  are  not  altogether  quite  the  same 
race  of  people.  The  old  Viking  life  led 
to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  i.e.,  captives 
of  war.  The  Norwegian  settlements  iu 
foreign  countries  have  also  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  mixtures  of  races.  A 
great  number  of  the  people  on  the  west- 
ern coast  seem,  beyond  doubt,  to  have 
Gaelic  or  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins.  The 
inland  population,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
Teuton  mixed  with  Lapps.  The  latter 
ai*e  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  lived  in  the  w?oods  for  a long  time 
after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  Nor - 
rona  people.  As  late  as  in  the  time  of 
Harald  Haarfager  (872-930)  we  hear  of  a 
Lapp  maiden  with  whom  the  King  fell  in 
love  and  married.  He  loved  her  passion- 
ately, and  on  her  death  he  had  to  be  sev- 
ered from  her  corpse  by  force. 
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But  the  ditt«?r«?uce  iu  the 
mixed  races  audio  the  modes 

mm  ^ 

come  $ .$ i U g miter  by  theit*  dif- 
ferent vuyirohVjieut*  Even  if 
the;  p&>pM  originally  had  been 
of  exactly  the  same  race,  and 
tiiete  the  same,  they 

would iiv time,  with  «nuch diverse 
sayWittihdi«r'g,^'Wvime  % WOr  In 
the  in  land  cnu  nlry  are  the 
wooded  hiils  and  iiiw»t4ifeift& 
the  valley 3 with  the  rnany  well- 
built  favujs  dotted  about  here 
and  them  the  acriter  1 ife  and  the 
te  be  had  ou 
the  iTunmohtm  amt  in  the  riv 
f*t%  kpvmhg  over  it  all  like,  an 
idyl  ? the  work  and-  the  life  m 
the  grfiitt  fpreste  $k  ti  recreative 
ch^ngvr  ^ fi  ve  hkVn  ths  W i u ttte*  * ■ 

with  &ptettdfd  lay 

ing;  the  .»**tne  method  of  work 
year  in  ii$> 

peivcef illness*  the  summer, with 
it#,U  light  'life”  of  four  wontbs* 
like  an  Eastern  fairy  tale;-*#-  \ 
hafteed  by  a solitude  its.  which  vv 
all  imj>rej5siot)8  become  lash  yv^| 
m{j.  ■;•.  .•  . :;}  1 } 

Tlteir  method  Of  irking  is 
slow  but  steady.  typhRona 
are  slowly  fwmed  and  Uma 
^K3|b»ty  IteM?.  h bd  muck  iwte- 
pei ?dei^  ;s  iteveloiKMl  by  tlie 
rigorous  isoiafiu  n of  fa  rib  from 
farm*  ori  iu  o«vn  freehold 
gi^nnifd.  un/>hn0yi>d  ami  nn- 
coivte^lctcd  by  uny  one.  The 
vm$  the  people  work  ^nd  list* 
together  in  the  Helds  doll  in 
the  forests  and  in  fltelr  large 
room s k«&  given  them  a characteristic  Tlte  Nprweghm  peashiR  hns"  a'  decided 
stamp  of  confidence  in  each  othiav  hud  aptirtute  &jv  teadihg  wd  for  tray*!,  ami  is 
the  tact  that  every  farm  tli rough  to  kinm- 

atioua  has  been  dependent  upmy  ite  own  ledge.  Education  Is  making!  Steady. prn^V 
r&stmreea hn&  itevploped  a many-  re?^  in  the 

sidedne^s  in  the- ^ . ■ :.tTie^0|' ' ■;i«,i.i#i:'  wtii^  and  $h.;  eyy'yy  lab* 


A tf,VfU>AXatR  *fcl/>K 


;1  lu>Us«l>i>]«}  UhIo 

■iUlift.tiii  ttiVvp^Aamv?,,  y- 

#6rk.  ii|iil*t1staiJtl  bakiiij^ 

l&i  -v;  V'Tli 

■stliim.i.,  )..  -.t|i  >\wl!Mlt  i'tfvtiitt'- 

taring,  etc.  •'■  ■ vv\:\:v;V-.>v 

✓■>  • '•  ■ Ji  V ' '"  .■ 

■■$■' (siatiotwil ■' • ^libtfkrj?  '41t# ^ 
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and  iixeii  who  ihi^-  hare  learned  tbsst* 
songs  Mud  thetiv  djtfyr  i*’  th  tin? ' sdeo6e4fd^ 
generations  ••  , ■■'■  , ' . ' ■ ' 

'This  -pi&b  of  erdjg:lit«ri|tientl  wlfleli  0vdr*£ 
and  inqi%  hHiurs  the  Id  t&fce 

part  in  fbe  di^m&vibh  of  ^>eialand  po4f> 
icai.qu«:*siinn&,  at  imd-to:  private  ami  tin: m 
in  public,  and  ies^ciiiily  at  ejecbrm  t im^s 
gives  a sou  it  1!  eomaerb&]ahe&  to  tin-,  r* 
ligidaV  s^ecvulations  t^hfclr;  ftlill . Ihigey 
among  them  From  . th#  li  pie 
itad  Ti0t]iing  else  iff  pand^r  upofi 
their  ordinary  work.  Superstition  gavW 
imperious  explanation  of  pveryJ  inog 
wyhieh  genoi'&l  ignomrice  cbnid  Jhibsoivpf 
while  religion  wa*  also  at  hand  with  iia 
rxplaniiUon.  As  ejJtfCQtton  in  lime  gave 
another  and  a natuhil  J 

mind  of  t Vve  people  showed  itself  to  he  — 
what  one  wight  k a 
strong  milhstfc  charatffc#. 


mpu _ _ 

I f nndyft}'  dbes  not  lo&rkmger  Llmft  Pho  geo-' 

rrutivn}  The  Nnrv^gian  pea*«fun‘s  con- 
ception of  Ood  is  gene  rally  a feeling  of 
moral  Vespousiluhty;  wMIe  dogmas  a r* 
tmossoniiaJ.  Alteuiphi  to  faimtiviw  the 
people  asrai.ufei  the  iviorhrr;  :' liberal  move- 
*'  mpri t in  Euwipe.as v* f ?eef*b inking**' W 

''godless,'  lutvebeesi  uosmw:**:;:3.  With 
i , tiio:{>npulatiau  ph  tlir  eoast  li  is  different 
v:  Ijast  whiter  I ru^de  ajburriey  round 

t in-  coast  from  th  Chmuama>  r^U- 

ijirg  at  almost,  every  Towiu  . If  Z tmn*  by 
3 m p^o-  srii,  t he  stenrnor  pas&mg  hV  bet  w^n  ilie 
T*  Detf- : p.rhteet ' tlw  $ji-- 

hb'r ;.iyaud<S t’h  the-' tft^bofcs,  1 foupd  the  towns 
- • 1 mvvdverlhmg  by  too?m 

* vcoiiijy-  bright  and  irregular,  climbing 

a*  the,  tip.  the  hiuu  ntsdjr*  . hr  when'  I 

\i  cop-  crocre  hy  land  through  lib*  most  splendid 
sh  fchtdg  xyifdhr  1 ftmteea  pe?,  :ht4ilf  ac toss 
each ei^  lakes,  through  narrow  -f  aUeys  apd  Ihen 
trail i oft;  out  nguin  upmi  opFh  plai  MS,  snrr hi Vnded 
d>jrc1  is  iuw  ami  there  hv  Ui^  ^man  brokrn  hilfs 
•ql  scU  with  wluf  li  ihv  oinuidaui ’ ranges  lloish 
v teheh-  out^ toward  OjtyseAcchtd  w 1 fecckeit 
diysK-ai  the  fir  ami  pine  trees ^ SproutiiVg  wild  life 
iolhiad-  In  the  midst  of  the  snow,  or  at  lAui  red • 
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situation^ ready  for  setting  vul  for  sea,  did  ihmkeiipes  .->»>  thfe  west  :coa«L  torn: 
hut  ;*t  tW  Sam*  time  hy  itmumnins 

twe  beloiiA  t j 1.4?  i$i0d$. ’ #ml . ihe  hilhb  •"  •!fhi^;jaMrni^v:Vl^ii‘  1»,:  winter  t nin  rw- 
On&;  mithl\aifi  huL  htiiere  ni at;>  liariu^  ;4j>inu> tvtf  a ^ ^ r t I kjunv 

ri^A$ .>?« >nk . OvvVJr. hert%  aivd  iu  iniagh  of.  -One  «miM  he  vryll  ^Unif/p^i  for  m 
nation  Wdv  &>: -mi It  uml  iv.iM  as  the  ,seu-  ami  hake  •:,:uv  u;  !•.<■ Jo-vud  .v  • •<  to 

foam,  luil  it*  will  eaivtfxdly  guarded  thK a ml  t<v  kc*p 
withal.  .:\''.:-/V-./y . ' ' ' oiit^  wash*.  \Vifh  a j&iij&ff lior&y 

Oh  IW  west  coast  the  eti^Mraerer  of  ihiv  and  the  ^ids  in  a good  eoiuiftion,  you  can 
'people  partake  orthu>  of  'the  easily  vpiy-  teti  mites  between 

suddnn  ^quajf»  which  rcisdi  down  tije  steep  -’the;  is  cleat*  and 


on y Rcii  iy  i res . 


mountain-sides  ami  ahing  the  fjord*.,  On  kecn.  purified  by  the  snowfall  > ynii  ^lri&cli 
the*  east  emtst.  hetV^n  jtfm  io^r  htlW  -&*nl  . yt>ur  logs  &t  the  slai.mii  while 
islands  the  cfv.irs*rter,  iimvever. hciaum^  an*  he mg ctu^uged.  ami  then  off  again  ;. 
mow  that  of  tho  inliU  «m  dm  mnirnm  for  Norway  vr  a.  “ wmtov  land  aiu!  pi  my 
vessels,  m*  that  of  thr.  lishtnamm  setting'  *y  *.->•  it  then  it  .is  most  beautiful*  tv  him 
out  in  see  if  the  mackerel or  hermtB’  valley?!  dark  gray-  rocks,  and  rimniVtiinsf 
shoals  are  at  last  eoit iing.  Vttb>  |iie.  fjords  • bdriybycd  w:ifhy  fon^t»-.  How  finely  the 
the  to  st,  more  unruly  and  tin*  hid^StAbd  oaf  agumaf  the.  white  buck* 

tuher  efey^tr  and  tyitiy  but,  mOrit  - n&ked  moufthhm 

prudent.  ftjcld*  are  overrun  by  frozen  streams  and 

I think  that  thi:*  nutieipatory  ehnrRC  which  shine  to  &|J  colors  from 

• terror  pit  will,  >‘»iv  tdHhor  toYUety  yel- 

. prove  to  be  the  ••‘.u-i-rtU  o.iet  :»nd  H*  PmW  i.s  I o Vi  ; one  part  of  the  forest  sUUids  . 

enV  I fieri  m d^f.*.et  b>  ivlneh  it  d.oes  not,  pov<dr:n'ti,.  uu  ofh»«r  pmUy  ))«>vVdered.  and 

c>;u"’lly 'apply-,  t.bo  reasi.u  a'bi  be  fo.im!  in  ye:  i>.<iuiU*r  wh*.!>v  and  h-/  <<>  iib;< 

• -the  • bd^.1  |f>-; * C-t^lV'  ViVii* ^ lri»sfed,  U* 

; Before  f be^»r<.  h,  v j.funno'  trmii  ibo-  then-  loW-  (♦>••>.,  or  y.vumbuc  *•?.•  bonvubli 
the«*e  ‘>\bir!atm  f rotri  Cl-U’feti  - . ■ h t ♦ ie  • *he  Vtynlam  piie*^  ^nd  firs, 

.aftijjy  t v4t part  of  the  rrht?.  h'hihj: if3i .^65^' .^iWy.'.ii^;-- 
cooT^tr y i siiai: l never'  foep-fd  the  inn  with  UieirsnoW-elad  rnoffv/heeurnfortabij 

pre^nn-t  cv hich .tSse -didVrcn.- v*  jxdwee'ri  file  ne^i!**d  m the  i baling  Whdo 

inJwud  atol  f he  cuiksI  upon  <m . ;u  \ ap*  snow,  fields.'  And  t’hun  tim  air!  TIserc 
proarlicd  ,rhe  hv»‘ter.  (i  w.a*  sf,,>rUy  nfloi*  mv  no  hiwleriu  in  that  air,  i do  hot 

1 1 \ til  -lUJiterHUudv  *$*#■  peojife  vrVio  travel  in* 

durs.  whicli  .tiuv  Fit!efpr]d  -op// rates  from  du*  wikft  'uf  l.ti^i r health  do  wot  choosi'  the 
‘‘in sgleti;  winter  in  which  to  visit  Konvay,  and  ttien 
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make  this  tour, or  one  through  Gudbrands- 
dalen.  The  stations  are  now  very  com- 
fortable, and  in  the  winter,  especially  after 
Christmas,  there  is  a greater  variety  in  the 
food  than  in  the  summer-time. 

The  further  I travelled  through  Valders, 
the  grander  the  scenery  became,  the  live- 
lier the  people.  These — our  “ mountain 
folk”  — have  from  olden  times  looked 
down  upon  the  people  in  the  lowlands  as 
slow  and  stupid,  while  the  lowlanders 
have  looked  on  the  mountain  folk  as 
rough, poor, and  proud  in  the  midst  of  their 
poverty.  But  this  spirit  is  now  gradually 
disappearing. 

But  although  the  scenery  in  Valders  is 
grand  and  the  people  lively,  the  scenery 
in  Laerdal  is  grander  still  and  its  people 
yet  more  lively.  When  you  have  passed 
the  Fillef jeld,  the  road  over  which  may  be 
difficult  enough  in  the  winter,  but  where 
there  are  excellent  accommodations  at  the 
posting  stations  and  safe  conveyance  by 
experienced  and  well-known  drivers,  the 
mountains  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Laerdal 
begin  to  rise  precipitously,  and  become  so 
lofty  that  the  further  we  get  into  the 
valley  the  more  uncomfortable  we  feel, 
and  how  “cabined,  cribbed,  confined !” 

We  sit  and  think:  “This  must  at  last 
crush  those  who  live  here.”  The  post- 
boy on  the  seat  behind  speaks  to  us.  He 
talks  in  a dialect  the  cadence  of  which 
jumps  and  meanders  like  a rippling  moun- 
tain brook,  and  the  words  in  this  wild 
melody  are  full  of  rs  and  diphthongs,  and 
rush  out  in  a dashing  torrent.  You  feel 
in  high  spirits,  raised  still  higher  by  the 
loud  tone  of  his  voice,  for  he  who  speaks 
quickly  generally  speaks  loudly,  and  the 
folks  from  Sogn  outvie  the  roaring  river 
or  the  breakers  on  the  sea-shore.  They 
never  meet  each  other  on  the  road  in 
their  carts  or  sledges  without  calling  out 
to  one  another  and  exchanging  some 
words,  continuing  to  shout  for  some  time 
after  having  passed  each  other. 

And  if  you  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  boy,  you  will  find  from  his  questions 
and  answers  that  he  is  possessed  of  a 
dauntless  view  of  life  and  upright  cour- 
age, and  you  will  understand  the  truth 
of  the  saying:  “ These  people  are  masters 
over  the  nature  they  live  in;  they  soar 
higher  than  the  mountains.” 

The  “ lyrism”  of  the  west  coast,  begot- 
ten of  its  grand  scenery,  where  mountain 
and  sea  meet,  and  nourished  by  the  strug- 
gle between  the  two,  is  the  vital  force  of 
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the  country.  The  “lyrism”  of  the  west 
may  show  a more  unstable  will,  but  then 
it  is  more  fruitful  in  enterprise.  What 
they  lose  by  the  one  they  gain  by  the 
other.  Here  the  pioneers  of  the  country, 
in  all  branches  of  mental  activity  and 
business,  are  reared. 

Those  of  the  population  on  the  coast 
who  are  fishermen  or  sailors,  and  conse- 
quently are  aware  that  their  lives  are  in 
danger,  and  that  they  themselves  and 
their  calling  depend  upon  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  reckon 
with  supernatural  factors.  Human  nature 
has  an  indomitable  need  for  knowledge. 

If  a natural  explanation  cannot  be  found, 
a supernatural  one  is  sought.  When  the 
boats  were  open  and  smaller,  the  coast 
not  so  well  known,  and  finding  the  fish 
depended  largely  on  chance,  no  tele- 
graph to  tell  of  their  approach,  of  the  sea- 
gulls and  the  whales,  no  steamer  to  con- 
vey the  fishermen  out  to  sea  with  their 
boats— all  was  then  to  them  chance,  or 
even  a miracle;  superstition  supplied  the 
explanation,  aud  blind  submission  was 
the  one  condition  for  success.  Since  sci- 
ence and  experience  have  changed  the 
doubtful  to  a certainty,  and  built  shelters 
where  formerly  there  were  none,  and  laid 
down  rules  for  what  formerly  was  hap- 
hazard, superstition  has,  of  course,  yield- 
ed little  by  little,  and  other  conditions 
have  now  more  weight  than  blind  sub- 
mission. 

At  one  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  coast  of  Norway  was  covered 
with  great  forests:  often,  wheu  digging 
into  the  soil  on  the  islands  or  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks,  one  comes  upon  roots 
of  large  trees.  Now  it  is  completely  de- 
nuded of  trees.  The  houses  on  the  coast 
are  in  consequence,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  small  and  few ; but  more  than 
a hundred  years  ago  it  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, even  worse.  The  dwelling-houses 
on  the  islands  and  in  the  districts  nearest 
the  coast  had  only  a couple  of  small  rooms ; 
the  one,  from  four  to  six  feet  broad  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  served  as 
kitchen  and  a kind  of  anteroom;  the  oth- 
er, about  ten  to  twelve  feet  square,  where 
the  people  lived,  took  their  meals,  kept 
their  provisions  and  clothes,  and  slept,  and 
when  you  add  that  it  served  also  as  work- 
shop— in  those  days  all  people  were  their 
own  handicraftsmen — you  will  be  able  to 
picture  to  yourself  the  appearance  of  these 
dwellings.  But  worse  remains:  in  these 
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mhos  lived  soimhimes  ;is  uinnv  :>•  four  tif'tlin  y u \n*^i.ii!  jii>awnti-y  was  herndt- 
famil'iHv  The  Untl  Hw.  rooiiis  wwrts  \ kJihI  for  tnvh  family;  sof  »l«o  w$s  th*- 
riigstwr^--  rooms  'wiQlhut  <kir>f  EoiViv^^^ 

with  Jhoii  -whs  very  jjjlaui -.' 

ex.pb»ii  httvv  they  WOIV  Jilih' tiviu-,- th  tltCnti  * »i;  af  ostUi.oal  soup  anr}  a hihkea »W 

without  the  mr  vuinletl.  ■'  Thy. £ resit  .ni-j..‘U  for  byeakioM.:  Hsh  atul  iw»t- 

ituig- is*  hie  <al  way* •• han't i«1  tu  ihf~  ihvo l titles  -wo'al  *Mhp  foi<  (hmit‘r  ; pomtlge  ami  wfUk- 
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fur  iheWwitmtf.il  (a  third  meal, tukmWiboitt,  to  choose  between  saying:  u long,  oven- 
ft  so  tb#  ,samo  mg;  pea  or grace  amt— UverotL  : 

far  HreaWAJtr  TIk-  fuoii  Avus  jKjn^iq^l;  The  ‘g^t  ih&rktdgi1 tfi« 
ivirtet^  Oftvin  thft  share  gri&typ  xf/lanU  £ml  the  coast  popp tatix/n  mvt  la 

than  tbfci.  of  UmoUmrs.  The  women  mnl  >*eH,  hny.  or  Hurt er  with  each  othejvvyero 
to  ila  the  work  mi  Ihe  farm —in  oiivrr  uolnrnms.  They  were  held  m the  »unr  ; 
word*,  the  h^avi^t-  -whUo  t nt^,  men  mer-tiine  near  v?»v  fouin  rdfiils  over  die 
fW&y  fishing  or  i&kmg*  «8ft  home  munutiiinH  which  tfepar&tey  tile  smtert* 
Anil  ivlieit  there  wa*  rod  bin#  .for  hhe  wo*  from  thf*  oa sown  districts,  jfeuoralir  i«  ijh$ 
ti>  Wx>A  farm.  Tmmnstancm  noighhprhand  uf  u church,  which  from 
in  the  vvinier  months,  they  bad  also  to  go  olden  times  had  boon  a luvtki rke~~ or|  to 
«>;d  with  the  men  m the  boats  to  assist  in  wlnen  smhmsmul  Hshenuen  had  pronoserl 
iwv  in#  or  hi  the  fidm.y  The  children  something  i-vheo  m\dari&yv  limy  they 
\vmv4m|  up  in ' t -AUtesi-  tak  wotrsbippri]  Wfnl.  find  hpHo  racing  find 
ipg  any.  ot  .the'  Com*-  ’’ i^oiai •. 

qm£it ly  ihe-rtf  >vo*  hltl^  of  d wie&tte  f rtvm  the  west  m ensured  s trengt U ivxhl  hrfi; 

TboJhior  of the  room  4-ali t y Vpith  those  from  the 
scoured  oner  or  frvjee  Vytetr.  Sand  many  u Hue  horse  had  ns  wind  Jiikdtxny 
was  sire av*u  on  it  evyry  ^^jrday^nr  when-  slid  many  a smart  bid  ’was  ih^y^M^dr. 
ever  the  door  brv;u.me  iph  wen  the  saying  wa&v  and  a very  \cdd  end  *t- 

From such  cohdiiions  the  people  Aifttfi  cfnfmus  life  m\  the  whole  Av&S 
mfswil  themselves.  A ml  i5)  tins  the  Mriet  The  fairs  often  lasted  a*  long  hi*  - tgOt;. 
teligious  teaching  tes  /t^uiol,  . Every  day s; 

j&dm’dny  evening  and  Sunday  morning  . And  this  iti  hill  swing  even  m Ohi 
they  liad  5V<dl  ‘ml*!-  tUry  f The  weupOn  had  irt  rnan^TdpkV^ 

fore  dthner  tm  %|nde(>^:  'Hie  ohih|[re)i  wheh'  they  paring  t<r  ^<V  i>>  Miy 

had  atwayv  to  io«n  in.  thev*  devotions.  If  fev*t  *>r  mrrrv  nndung',  to  take  Iherr  io*s 
tli^yliad  dotifir  Anytlufig  wrongv  leiHife'  shi^tid  with  them;  no  one  i^uKt 
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were  lit/ju  t u by  Inc  people,  who  had 

• ranged  a<  mvr  *>n  tojh$r  side 

of  totodbtoV  sheriff,  and  law- 

were  &H  wmidly  thnished  ia  itmlr.' 
lorn  m they  vyere  passed  along  front hbU* 

. to  m&n.  ; \ 1;  ••  • 

.D tiring  the  long  period  that  Norway 
was  united  with  Denmark  (1450~l§ii)aU 
official  positions  m the  country  w-^re 

frrqiieptly  hup^hedvth  total- 

ly unlit  to?  tlv^i>  pofet f aiid  t!id  not  oyep 

th^pead^hts. 

, . ■ , . LcsjjB  tnany  emn^  &nd  the  In- 

usotoneo  of  th*sc<  officials  was  needed  to 
arouse  the  indepemlent  spirit  of  the  Nors 
||:.;-;.;'.We|{iH:n  peasantry;  who  during  the  long 
$$f:  uhton  with  Denmark  ueri^y  for  moment 
jp|to  had  allowed  Quy'hmro^i  ineut  upon  thrir 
iift|eti(!fc))i:e,  which  the  ud&I  right  to 
ig  farms,  m hcrited  •■  f com  their  fdrefa- 

y ihers,  had  for  gen er&ti Oils —mvy,  for  eeito 
pto.-  tmaes— maiuiainedA  ; v ..  C 

| % >..  • . Ah;htfeh.j'p,t  to  wore  zix>m> ' 

minfe by . inducjxtg 
j'Sduve df  ihr-  sons  of  the  old  peasant  fam- 
p^;7  tfb  the  Jar go  firms  to  stay  for  some 

Dentiuirk;  M>&t  thtoc  famuv 
?•  are  (Viuml  in  tile  heart  of  ibe  country, 
and  in  the  T^ndhi^  district,  while 
niariy  attdfouiKl  orfc  the  coast  as  far'  up  as 
Nordlaud.  These  sons  were  lo  be  made 
•nobtox^Ti:  -^wiuelt  - tli.eyv'llotv.e  Veiy-  thought 
they  already  were.  They  yert>  at  tlr$t 
to  g o through  a course  of  militate  disci- 
toresei*  the  issue-  of  the  merit  aide  lights  plhio  and  to  learn  "good  marmots, M but 
on  th&se  oeea^joi^  In  these  eueoc  ours  the  id  tempt  proved  a most  miserable  fail- 
su«?h  feats  v*^  who  could  Iltist  hyo  ure*  for  the  lads  gave  the  officers  and 

opp hbeAT^  eye  odi  were  included*  They:  Dtoto  teachers  a soumi ..  tlmwUing*  and  got 
with  Ten i V’es'. _ ' %t|i  u imitiiiy,  and  had at ' last  to . b*  stott 
practise  win i swords,  and  it  was  agreed  ' home  again.  An  attempt  to  organize  & 
to  befo?v^tei>i1  how  .deep  the  opportorda.  Norwegian  corps  of  Lifeguards  in  at‘ 
were  to  slab  each  othv  r.  ’ There  was  little  temhiMce  upon  the  King  at  Copenhagen., 
nr  Tint: • -tor  the.  'an fchv>r.i iu$». * ill  tVtogb  yv>to  just  liiisucccssfnl,  ami  terminated 

tkoesh  Kcgn pUHtog  men  of  fe  olhcial  lu  ibe  same  way.  Such  occurrences, 
cUuses  life  was  not  ns  it  should  be.  Thus  however,  tended  to  strengthen  the  chum 
excess ivr  drinking  was  ibe  rule  si  all  so-  .of  the  country  for  national  indepemfeoce. 

festivals  A&  hub  as  Wltat/xya^-Nurwegian.  ctuild  not  )>e  made 
m t be;  «arly  part  of  this  -yr-m ^ gradiiMliy  beiog  uute 

irn  jieoed  in  Yaiders,  one  of  our  wildest  stu/id, 

disfrkas,  thuc  i hr  sheriff,  tin'  judge,  Um  Thu*  the  yearning,  tor  imlcpeud^nee 
tiiulersberjff,  and  the  counsel  who  . came  ;h\v<:b>i>th  ^pueily,  and  soon  found  ;i 
to  assizes,  m\i  who  had  been  invited  ■ mouth -piece  m thr*  Xw*k#  8*j$bxb  <ihe 

. to  1 dihub^'  • <2lkt*gydiahJ  wlio  lived  Not  wegian  §5(>di'et;Vh  & liferary’  gatb^rntigr 

; h t>rd . fev .'f tdl ' nbofft  the  peepliv  who  ■ at  Nor wegilm  stuxtevi is  at  the  Cbpenlia- 
wer.tv  w-Ahin;.:  fto  them  ♦>nt:si»ie  fhh  etoirt 

room.  Wiu-yj  at:  l^n^il,.  ihrKat.iat.vl  oiid  , * •Jp;!^1'  %h„x  U.e  tiuuJ 

* . t x t >rV-;'' '.v ,-. . v*'  . to  i - to  L;  ,,  . 15  put  ht5M  heiTvnte^^w^oerybQx  iiv  on^inji  nftlft; 

i u e >t  ^ U?g*  to* ! # > 1 w ff1  li  Vi  cl  j s CW) l b'  nx)t  V?  *M)y  ot  tji  e bo  niens 

bottsi'  on  thoto  w^y  to  the  -court-,  they  *>r  bWsaalti^  uit^ouog  laud  hi>Ui  ).-v  haulsi  kenum 
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g<Mi  Uitivemiy  : tlnhe  vk*~tonm>s  lisl/cu'tf^  When  iif  my  first  aHLtde  1 described 
with  tlii-i r Danish  'brethren  -Ibeoatiir  hi  the  NVnvw/nui  people  m their  life  work 
time  a spiritual  alliance  for  tJijrc  w«  lfare  1 intons'led  i*.  *>l«# » w how  lh#  peculiar  tfou* 
of  tiife.  tatiit»iSfoii&.  , .Tb>- . •;diy<i.KJs  of  liu>  twntlryv  proceeding  front 
of  UK**,  imiepomhml  mini  Vm  maun  U>u)  ■•  .silu^troi;  ami  uatiovii  ehnrtfcteri*ti*nv 
lonu  been  Ur  mHor-ai.  fouvulrtiioii  ikr  . ma/ns^m-d y .m.-ulf  their  daily  toil  a simai 
Avvaktftiirjg  patvhaiMO  iriiw;  ii  also*- be-  ons  edueauuio 

mine  the  fttr  them  t do  nm  .h*-l.ie»v  there  is  another  pan 

T.}a)i)j  paHJ jj#*U  th  sanity*  for  whom  progress  i»  eiu*'m\  l\  its, 

ilu-  tiiiu-  \{  mmioed  i»s  *u<i.  w hoi  Nor  \\  any  jQHjR  <*Avbim  that  no  other  romi* 

way  <ij>  i Imciiifie  an  iiidApiti«4aiit  kiitg*  fry  jioss^^es  &y  xtiftyj  men  in  official 

dom  po;;inon>-~ d^'tors,  clergymen*  engineers, 

Thbn  tho  people  -pipofj.;  **y  e #lh> me  jKja$kfit- 

era,  which  oub’.ldy  dnmvcml  thtan.  from  horn  often  even  from  the  Uniint  anU 
tUeir  o?d  harbaj-piik  • : ip  . y': apd  t.1ml  any  pfcUev  ebuttv 

which  the  u&lnml  tttb>  utpliVf  ATy  hk*  a.HMsi,' 

thy .people  rw)U'i}  r/«.  .etrtinuiHils  which  m«‘t  “t  -memm,  and  tffuUmlm  i<  V ho  liHVC 

u/utytl  wimt  hit-hhflb . / vtK£ct . ' . '4? G*o  pe&saotry  I do  not 

&?>U  host  Ho  Mtiiif;  ] .;;tii  h»-Hi-r  iiUt^hiUe  my  niseHWn 

Under  tdiis  gml^i  oya^vthv^vitlii' ; ^4fV  ' ■ _ 

made  ho,?*  'uni  mlk  amoMCipai  veil  \v  *-]re  peasao!-'  and  w ho  !o-duy  are  .leading 

:i>  uariotod  -'-vH'  u\>v*>.n»merTlT  %il h nu  no  ' man  .;#*•  Urn.  rmmfry,  Th^r  moo  {m»  in 

\* Irtish**:  vni^ht<*fimei!t.  an<t  sehV'«»j.s  every  p“inl  abreast  of  the  &ee,  whetUer 

Witfr'  rtawM»apirir^,  wdii  u hteralut'ev  Witlr  Ihry  ^h;yve  :Vr^:hry^ • ; -.at., 

ffljj -X 1 1 <•■»■*>;  j/blirioai  a* at  <» M.^at  ^‘vhooi  and  ouiver.sity.  * ‘C  v.  het-.lier  they.,  as 

MeVv^myakv.  *it“  Ipw^rpiv  h*i  v e ma(h  ay  hap-  voif.nuuhr  -pren.  have  nuveMed  & far  mom 

and  loidf-r  this  Mrv^ly  lin>i>;v  pai  U to  Irdjre  and  posilioxi  iu 

h Ufr  tin .-+/]».! -fa.-ih untied  reli^iaas  h'?V iinin  -Orr  Vfr(H»'tt^hpi>^ 
iiitolerauye  has  bourne  an  arcjvaissni  Norway  'ft  'hot  the  only  country  where 
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the  clergy  are  rt^rruite*}  m largely  frnni 
the  rxi ivk$.ovf  the  peitea  m vy . feut;  I ought 
i‘s  '•'xpUm  that  in  N^wtiy  tiq  one  can  be 
; hefore  I A’  ha*  ueken  bis  degrees 
#1  tin*  uniVtStfiiy  tike  otter ' of 

m;  UMy  cun  be  uppaiiuod  to  u,  bishopric 
unless  he  tue*  taken  degrees 
U Is  therefore  a!  I the  iti bhi  I'em arkable 
lliat  sevwead  Of  {mr  /bteho)jp  have  teen 
fwasan  t*.  Til  these  I will  Mention  Bishop 
Jurgen l Moe; .also  well  known  as  a hymn, 
writer , nuj  o!  elergy/ritni.  Landslad,  who 
hkeivifc©  \s  a h vm  rnwriteC  rtki'dtsrud  is 
one  of  ife.  §rea(«&L  • . of  oXm- 

time  , mconjunetiori  with  a Danish  friend 
he  hris  ebjiverred  the  Saulats.  onn  of  the 
ahoeiginal  hiees  of  India.  He  is  a lii> 
ghiBtic  ^Jiiu.y;  riot  only  lias  he  f^FpieU  a 
fraii'mmr  of  the  language  of  this  undent 
jn^pl^init^  ' : . ; 

gouges,  Ivor  Aiiseu  is  our  greatest  liie 
guist.  and  as  such  widely  :Ia&  ttW’ 

also  a peasant.  Yinje  te-n  Bre^,,.Vjrf?S9|lv,‘ 
"poet:  .many  of  Ins  songs  have  -tews  set  io 
iim&jc  hy  our  celebrated  eonipo^r  EdvnDt 
Grieg.  A erie  Garhorg  is  ote  of  out-  Visirjg 
authors,  and  utso 

pea^antd)orh  • SfcmfsVige whose  nabi#  as 


a paMer  i$  kutuvx  far  teyomi  the  ter 
tiers  of  Norway.  n>  the  mn  of  a Working 
man.  "The  fat  her  of  the  Norwegian  y,ehoui 
^Cpaintiug.  jDahiJ  .mn*  a iicasteO/cor i*#*jsr  • 
iih<ywv«si\«w^t:.  A ituintier  of  our  test 
painters  ami  nearly  all  oar  sculptors  are 
of  the  Thus  Skeibrolc*  tho; 

sculptor,  is  a peksaut  from  i\\#  Mapite 
coast .;  lie  is  also  u clever  hufiiorisuV;  writ 
er>  ami  reprpdue«^  with  great  taienf  the 
character^ ic  dialect  ami  the 

people  i0ui  t>ta  district.  jSveiHl^/h:  iH<r 
•.eonippser/'w^H  known  on  both  sidy*  of  ; 
the  Atlauti^  and  at  p^sent  holding  the 
honorable  positiori  of  niMSienl  dii&ctOi;  31 
tlu> .Royal  at  Cdpon  Kagan,  b.tte 

son  of  a ^vorki«gunuh<  Arvv^i,  , 
most  prdiniuewt  teacher  at  Iho  higii' 
schpajs  for  the  people,  and  a popnikr  tyfr  v 
tor,  O.  Timmttegseii,  one  of  our  tmmt 
gifted  editors*  Ba&rd  Haugluutl  onr  pre- 
sent Miuihttr  of  FinWiiee,  divert  Num*u, 

of  Hit'  HtvrthipgF^re : &U  "pear 
'j^f^ypwn  ; lli«  laUfefe  two  tere  never 
gtey  through  itiiy  of  the  ItijjitW  srhoola 
bribe  urn  varsity';  hnr  have  Arvertheless 
maehed  the  htgaeat  pteitioti's  of  honor  in 
iflte  country. 


«04T  riorsr«  oy  iaf  baud anokk  rjow> 
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THE  SHIPMAN’S  TALE. 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

LISTEN,  my  masters!  I speak  naught  but  truth. 

From  dawn  to  dawn  they  drifted  on  and  on, 

Not  knowing  whither  nor  to  what  dark  end. 

Now  the  North  froze  them,  now  the  hot  South  scorched. 
Some  called  to  God,  and  found  great  comfort  so; 

Some  gnashed  their  teeth  with  curses,  and  some  laughed 
An  empty  laughter,  seeing  they  yet  lived. 

So  sweet  was  breath  between  their  foolish  lips. 

Day  after  day  the  same  relentless  sun, 

Night  after  night  the  same  unpitying  stars. 

At  intervals  fierce  lightnings  tore  the  clouds. 

Showing  vast  hollow  spaces,  and  the  sleet 
Hissed,  and  the  torrents  of  the  sky  were  loosed. 

From  time  to  time  a hand  relaxed  its  grip, 

And  some  pale  wretch  slid  down  into  the  dark 
With  stifled  moan,  and  transient  horror  seized 
The  rest  who  waited,  knowing  what  must  be. 

At  every  turn  strange  shapes  reached  up  and  clutched 
The  whirling  wreck,  held  on  awhile,  and  then 
Slipt  back  into  that  blackness  whence  they  came. 

Ah  hapless  folk,  to  be  so  tost  and  torn, 

So  racked  by  hunger,  fever,  fire,  and  wave, 

And  swept  at  last  into  the  nameless  void— 

Frail  girls,  strong  men,  and  mothers  with  their  babes! 

And  were  none  saved? 


My  masters,  not  a soul ! 

Oh  shipman,  woful,  woful  is  thy  tale! 

Our  hearts  are  heavy  and  our  eyes  are  dimmed. 

What  ship  is  this  that  suffered  such  ill  fate? 

What  ship,  my  masters?  Know  ye  not? — The  World! 


WINTER  BOUGHS. 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

HOW  tenderly,  spread  to  the  sunset's  cheer. 

Far  on  the  hill,  the  elm's  old  sinews  fade! 

A broidery  of  sea-weed,  by  a maid 

Shut  in  her  book,  were  scarce  more  fine  and  clear. 

The  loom  is  robbed  of  dyes  since  June  was  here, 

The  bower  of  music;  yet  thereon  is  laid 

Such  ghosted  beauty,  speech  is  all  afraid. 

Bold  with  the  green  dome  many  a braggart  year. 


O ye  forgetting  and  outliving  boughs. 

With  not  a plume,  gay  in  the  jousts  before. 

Left  for  the  archer!  So,  in  evening's  eye. 

So  stilled,  so  lifted,  would  your  lover  die. 

Set  in  the  upper  calm  no  clamors  rouse, 

Stript,  meek,  withdrawn,  against  the  Heavenly  door. 
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THIS  year,  the  centenary  of  the  opening 
of  our  national  constitutional  epoch, 
will  be  a Washington  year.  As  on  a 
saint's  day  there  is  a special  service  in  his 
honor,  so  through  all  this  year  there  will 
be  especial  remembrance  of  Washington, 
and  natural  self-congratulation  that  in 
him  we  have  a glory  beyond  that  of  other 
nations.  The  last  striking  tribute  to  him 
is  also  most  timely,  for  it  is  that  of  Mr. 
Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth , 
whose  publication  happily  coincided  with 
the  opening  of  this  annus  mirabilis . 
He  says,  in  speaking  of  Hamilton's  death, 
“One  cannot  note  the  disappearance  of 
this  brilliant  figure,  to  Europeans  the 
most  interesting  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  republic,  without  the  remark  that  his 
countrymen  seem  to  have  never,  either  in 
his  lifetime  or  afterward,  duly  recognized 
his  splendid  gifts.”  The  explanation  of 
this  seeming  want  of  appreciation  is,  how- 
ever, very  characteristic,  for  it  lies  in  the 
instinctive  American  regard  for  morality. 

Mr.  Bryce  touches  it  when  he  proceeds: 
“Washington,  indeed,  is  a far  more  per- 
fect character.  Washington  stands  alone 
and  unapproachable,  like  a snow-peak  ris- 
ing above  its  fellows  into  the  clear  air  of 
morning,  with  a dignity,  constancy,  and 
purity  which  have  made  him  the  ideal  type 
of  civic  virtue  to  succeeding  generations. 
No  greater  benefit  could  have  befallen  the 
republic  than  to  have  such  a type  set  from 
the  first  before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
people.”  That  benefit  is  incalculable,  and 
it  will  be  acknowledged  with  every  form 
of  stately  ceremonial  and  of  eloquent  en- 
thusiasm during  this  year. 

The  great  event  of  1789  was  Washing- 
ton’s inauguration  as  President,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  event  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of 
the  city  from  its  settlement  and  in  the 
early  time  of  the  little  town,  when  it  was 
said  that  more  than  a dozen  different  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  its  streets,  down  to 
the  present,  when  it  is  the  third  or  fourth 
city  in  size  upon  the  globe,  has  always 
checked  the  sentiment  of  local  pride  which 
is  so  great  a force  in  the  development  of 
a community.  Among  all  the  original 
States  New  York  has  seemed  to  care  least 
for  its  significant  events  and  its  great 
men.  That  the  Revolution  was  tactically 
largely  a contest  for  the  control  of  the 

Dlgltl^§«byI<@0t^fe"6O 


Hudson,  that  the  contest  culminated  at 
Saratoga,  and  that  the  new  national  order 
which  resulted  from  the  Revolution  be- 
gan in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  facts 
which  are  known,  indeed,  but  which  have 
not  grown  into  a proud  tradition  univer- 
sally cherished  and  constantly  repeated 
and  celebrated  like  similar  great  events  in 
New  England. 

This  year,  however,  the  last  event, 
Washington’s  inauguration,  will  be  the 
occasion  of  a great  national  observance. 
The  President  and  cabinet,  Senators  and 
Representativas  and  judges,  distinguish- 
ed delegates  from  every  State,  will  at- 
tend, and  there  will  be  religious  and 
oratorical  exercises  and  civil  and  military 
display.  One  fact,  indeed,  invests  such  a 
celebration  with  especial  triumph.  It  is 
that  while  the  government  which  was  or- 
ganized a hundred  years  ago  was  unpre- 
cedented in  form  and  wholly  untried  in 
the  experience  of  states,  and  while  it  was 
regarded  with  interest  but  with  incredulity 
as  essentially  unequal  to  the  great  shocks 
of  fate  to  which  other  states  have  suc- 
cumbed, it  has  passed,  within  the  cen- 
tury, not  only  unshaken  but  strengthened, 
through  the  most  tremendous  and  pro- 
longed ordeal  to  which  such  a govern- 
ment could  be  submitted. 

Chief  among  its  extraordinary  good  for- 
tunes at  its  organization  was  that  of  the 
presence  of  a man  without  whom  at  that 
time  its  establishment  would  have  been 
hardly  possible.  The  French  Minister  at 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  wrote  home 
to  his  government  that  it  was  the  univer- 
sal confidence  in  Washington  which  se- 
cured assent  to  the  Constitution.  John 
Lamb,  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  Consti- 
tution, told  Hamilton  in  Wall  Street  that 
only  his  faith  in  Washington  overcame 
his  repugnance  to  it.  The  hour  had  plain- 
ly come  for  union,  but  except  for  the  man 
it  is  probable  that  uuion  would  not  then 
have  been  effected. 

The  value  of  Washington  to  his  coun- 
try transcends  that  of  any  other  man  to 
any  land.  Take  him  from  the  Revo- 
lution, and  all  the  fervor  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  would  seem  to  have  been  a wasted 
flame.  Take  him  from  the  constitutional 
epoch,  and  the  essential  condition  of 
union,  personal  confidence  in  a leader, 
would  have  been  wanting.  Franklin, 
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when  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  completed,  said  that  until 
then  he  had  not  been  sure  whether  the 
sun  depicted  above  the  President’s  chair 
was  a rising  or  a setting  sun,  but  now  his 
doubt  was  solved.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
symbolic  figure  above  the  chair,  it  was  the 
man  within  it,  which  should  have  forecast 
the  great  result  to  that  sagacious  mind. 

From  the  moment  that  independence 
was  secured  no  man  in  America  saw  more 
clearly  the  necessity  of  national  union, 
or  defined  more  wisely  and  distinctly  the 
reasons  for  it.  He  is  the  chief  illustration 
in  a popular  government  of  a great  leader 
who  was  not  also  a great  orator.  Per- 
haps that  fact  gave  a solid  force  to  his 
influence  by  depriving  all  his  expressions 
of  a rhetorical  character,  and  preserving 
in  them  throughout  a simplicity  and  mod- 
eration which  deepened  the  impression 
of  his  comprehensive  sagacity.  He  was 
felt  as  both  an  inspiring  and  a sustaining 
power  in  the  preliminary  movement  for 
union,  and  by  natural  selection  he  was 
both  President  of  the  Convention  and  the 
head  of  the  government  which  it  insti- 
tuted. John  Adams  was  Vice-President, 
and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  were  in  the 
cabinet.  After  Washington  himself, 
they  were  the  three  most  eminent  figures 
in  the  country.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  jtny  one  of  them  organizing 
and  establishing  the  new  system  without 
controversy  which  would  have  rent  it 
asunder. 

Indeed  this  year  commemorates  the 
auspicious  beginning  of  the  most  arduous 
task  which  devolved  upon  Washington, 
and  which  transcends  that  to  which  any 
other  man  in  history  has  been  called. 
Yet  how  little  in  his  performance  of  that 
task  his  countrymen  would  change! 
During  the  course  of  the  century  they 
have  been  divided  largely  upon  views  of 
the  Constitution  and  upon  principles  of 
administration,  and  have  engaged  in  a 
long  and  momentous  civil  war,  but  they 
would  certainly  not  desire  that  any  chief 
act  of  Washington’s  administration 
should  have  been  other  than  it  was.  He 
acted  without  precedent,  but  with  the  calm 
majesty  of  rectitude,  and  although  the  ser- 
pent of  party  spirit  struck  at  him  as  he 
retired,  no  honest  partisan  to-day  either 
distrusts  his  motives  or  doubts  his  wisdom. 

It  is  a benignant  fortune  that  so  great 
a celebration  as  that  of  this  year  is  an  act 
of  homage  to  so  great  a man.  It  was  his 
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happiness  to  know  the  affectionate  rever- 
ence in  which  he  was  held.  The  memoirs 
and  letters  of  the  time  show  that  Wash- 
ington’s was  not  a tardy  and  posthumous 
greatness,  but  that  those  who  knew  him 
best  honored  him  most,  and  that  America 
was  conscious  of  the  worth  of  her  chief 
citizen.  One  of  the  most  striking  con- 
temporary personal  tributes  to  him  is  that 
of  John  Bernard,  the  English  actor,  who 
was  in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  who  met  Washington 
near  the  end  of  his  life,  by  chance  and 
without  knowing  him,  near  Mount  Ver- 
non. Bernard’s  book,  Retrospections  of 
America , 1797-1811,  was  published  but  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  his  account  of 
Washington  is  very  pleasant  reading  for 
this  centennial  year  of  the  Union. 

Bernard  had  paid  a visit  to  a friend 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  was 
returning  upon  horseback  to  Alexandria 
behind  a chaise  which  seemed  to  be  in  dif- 
ficulties, and  wras  presently  upset.  The 
actor  hastened  to  the  rescue  simultaneous- 
ly with  another  horseman,  and  after  some 
exertions  they  succeeded  in  placing  the 
occupants  of  the  chaise— a man  and  wo- 
man, who  were  fortunately  not  injured — 
again  upon  their  way.  After  their  de- 
parture Bernard's  companion  politely  of- 
fered to  dust  his  coat,  and  in  returning 
the  favor  Bernard  made  a close  survey  of 
his  companion. 

“ He  was  a tall,  erect,  well-made  man,  evidently 
advanced  in  years,  but  who  seemed  to  have  retained 
all  the  vigor  and  elasticity  resulting  from  a life  of 
temperance  and  exercise.  His  dress  was  a blue  coat 
buttoned  to  his  chin  and  buckskin  breeches.  Though 
the  instant  he  took  off  his  hat  I could  not  avoid  the 
recognition  of  familiar  lineaments,  which,  indeed,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  on  every  sign-post  and 
on  every  fire-place — still  I failed  to  identify  him.” 

Washington  recognized  Bernard  as  the 
actor  whom  he  had  “ had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  perform”  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  previous  winter,  and  after  some  plea- 
sant chat  an  invitation  to  ride  with  him  to 
Mount  Vernon,  only  a mile  distant,  re- 
vealed to  Bernard  the  name  of  his  com- 
panion. He  was  profoundly  impressed, 
and  upon  reaching  Mount  Vernon  they 
found  that  Mrs.  Washington  was  indis- 
posed, and  the  General  ordered  refresh- 
ments into  a little  parlor  looking  upon  the 
Potomac.  At  some  length  his  guest  de- 
scribes the  commanding  presence  of  Wash- 
ington, in  which  “a  feeling  of  awe  and 
veneration  stole  over  you.”  During  a 
conversation  of  an  hour  and  a half  “he 
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touched  on  every  topic  that  I brought  be- 
fore him  with  an  even  current  of  good 
sense,  if  he  embellished  it  with  little  wit 
or  verbal  elegance.” 

“ When  I mentioned  to  him  the  difference  I per- 
ceived between  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
and  of  the  Southern  States,  he  remarked:  4 1 es- 
teem those  people  greatly ; they  are  the  stamina  of 
the  Union,  and  its  greatest  benefactors.  They  are 
continually  spreading  themselves,  too,  to  settle  and 
enlighten  less  favored  quarters.  Dr.  Franklin  is  a 
New-Englander.’  When  I remarked  that  his  ob- 
servations were  flattering  to  my  country,  he  replied, 
with  great  good-humor:  4 Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Bernard,  but 
I consider  your  country  the  cradle  of  free  principles, 
not  their  arm-chair.  Liberty  in  England  is  a sort 
of  idol ; people  are  bred  up  in  the  belief  and  love  of 
it,  but  see  little  of  its  doings.  They  walk  about 
freely,  but  then  it  is  between  high  walls ; and  the 
error  of  its  government  was  in  supposing  that  after 
a portion  of  their  subjects  had  crossed  the  sea  to 
live  upon  a common,  they  would  permit  their  friends 
at  home  to  build  up  those  walls  about  them.* 

44  A black  coming  in  at  this  moment  with  a jug 
of  spring-water,  I could  not  repress  a smile,  which 
the  General  at  once  interpreted.  4 This  may  seem  a 
contradiction,*  he  continued, 4 but  I think  you  must 
perceive  that  it  is  neither  a crime  nor  an  absurdity. 
When  we  profess,  as  our  fundamental  principle,  that 
liberty  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man,  we  do 
not  include  madmen  or  idiots;  liberty  in  their 
hands  would  become  a scourge.  Till  the  mind  of 
the  slave  has  been  educated  to  perceive  what  are  the 
obligations  of  a state  of  freedom,  and  not  to  con- 
found a man’s  with  a brute’s,  the  gift  would  insure 
its  abuse.  We  might  as  well  be  asked  to  pull  down 
our  old  warehouses  before  trade  has  increased  to  de- 
mand enlarged  new  ones.  Both  houses  and  slaves 
were  bequeathed  to  us  by  Europeans,  and  time 
alone  can  change  them — an  event,  sir,  which,  you 
may  believe  me,  no  man  desires  more  heartily  than 
I do.  Not  only  do  I pray  for  it  on  the  score  of 
human  dignity,  but  I can  clearly  foresee  that  nothing 
but  the  rooting  out  of  slavery  can  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  our  Union,  by  consolidating  it  in  a com- 
mon bond  of  principle.*  ** 

At  the  end  of  a century  which  has  vin- 
dicated his  view  so  nobly  and  so  com- 
pletely it  is  pleasant  to  read  these  words, 
and  in  this  new  and  vivid  glimpse  of  our 
Washington  to  find  only  a stronger  title 
to  our  veneration.  Bernard  recalls  the 
words  of  De  Chastellux : 

44The  great  characteristic  of  Washington  is  the 
perfect  union  which  seems  to  subsist  between  his 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  so  that  the  selection 
of  one  would  enable  you  to  judge  of  all  the  rest.  If 
you  are  presented  with  medals  of  Trajan  or  Caesar, 
the  features  will  lead  you  to  inquire  the  proportions 
of  their  persons ; but  if  you  should  discover  in  a heap 
of  ruins  the  leg  or  arm  of  an  antique  Apollo,  you 
would  not  be  curious  about  the  other  parts,  but  con- 
tent yourself  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  all 
conformable  to  those  of  a god.** 

The  Easy  Chair  recently  spoke  of  the 
statue  of  Longfellow  which  has  been 
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erected  in  the  city  of  Portland,  where  he 
was  born,  and  “Charter  Oak,”  writing 
from  Connecticut,  asks  why  there  is  as  yet 
no  statue  of  Washington  Irving  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  the  beautiful  sylvan  resort  of 
his  native  city  of  New  York.  It  is  a ques- 
tion which  the  Easy  Chair  has  already 
asked,  and  which  must  constantly  sug- 
gest itself  in  the  spacious  public  grounds 
which  are  becoming  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  Walhallas.  The  London  Times 
calls  Westminster  Abbey  “our  Walhal- 
la,”  meaning  that  of  England  only.  But 
the  pleasure-ground  of  New  York  is  truly 
a Pantheon.  It  is  dedicated  to  all  the 
gods  except  its  own.  With  unwonted 
metropolitan  modesty  the  city  honors  es- 
pecially those  who  are  not  children  of 
New  York. 

Webster  is  there,  but  not  John  Jay; 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  and  Burns  and 
Dante  and  Halleck  even,  but  not  Irving. 
It  is  grotesque  that  a space  set  apart  in 
New  York  for  recreation,  and  decorated 
with  marbles  and  bronzes  commemorating 
illustrious  men,  and  among  them  authors 
and  statesmen,  should  still  lack  a fitting 
memorial  of  the  greatest  statesman  and 
the  greatest  author  who  were  born  in  the 
city.  Webster’s  famous  panegyric  of  Jay, 
that  when  the  ermine  of  the  Chief -Justice- 
ship fell  upon  his  shoulders  it  touched 
nothing  that  was  not  as  pure  as  itself, 
suggests  that  a statue  of  John  Jay  might 
be  of  peculiar  service  as  an  object  of  ad- 
monitory meditation  in  the  bowery  seclu- 
sion of  a city  that  more  recently  contem- 
plated a statue  to  Tweed.  In  Couture’s 
picture  of  the  “Decadence  of  the  Romans,” 
behind  the  luxurious  and  voluptuous 
groups  of  intoxicated  revellers  in  the  fore- 
ground stand  in  sad  severity  the  statues 
of  the  elder  Romans  surveying  the  scene. 
In  the  lofty  aspect  of  Jay,  filling  with 
calm  dignity  the  seclusion  of  some  wind- 
ing walk,  would  there  be  felt  amazement 
and  reproof?  Is  it  to  escape  the  sculp- 
tured rebuke  of  contrast  with  the  civic 
heroes  of  to-day  that  it  is  not  seen,  and 
that  the  eye  of  the  student  who  reflects 
that  the  city  of  New  York  has  contributed 
few  very  great  names  to  our  history  seeks 
in  vain  the  statue  of  John  Jay  in  Central 
Park? 

Irving  has  every  claim  to  this  especial 
distinction.  It  is  his  kindly  genius  which 
made  the  annals  of  New  Amsterdam  the 
first  work  of  our  creative  literature,  and 
which  invested  the  great  river  of  New 
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York  with  imperishable  romance.  Un- 
doubtedly he  wrote  those  annals  in  char- 
acters of  rollicking  fun,  and  even  over 
the  heroism  of  the  doughty  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  he  has  cast  a humorous  halo.  But 
not  all  our  authors  combined  are  so  iden- 
tified with  New  York  as  Irving.  His 
earlier  squib  of  “Salmagundi”  treats  “the 
town”  with  an  arch  memory  of  the  Spec- 
tator loitering  in  London,  and  his  spell 
was  such  that  in  a later  day  Dennett,  in 
the  Nation , happily  nicknamed  the  work 
of  the  talent  which  he  had  quickened  the 
Knickerbocker  literature. 

The  same  genius  in  a tenderer  mood 
colored  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  vrith 
the  softest  hues  of  legend.  The  banks  at 
Tarrytown  stretching  backward  to  Sleepy 
Hollow,  the  broad  water  of  the  Tappan 
Zee,  the  airy  heights  of  the  summer  Kats- 
kill,  were  mere  landscape,  pleasing  scenery 
only,  until  Irving  suffused  them  with  the 
rosy  light  of  story,  and  gave  them  the  hu- 
man association  which  is  the  crowning 
charm  of  landscape.  In  many  a scene  a 
hundred  mountain  ranges  survey  the  low- 
er land  far  reaching  to  the  ocean.  The 
scene  is  grand,  but  nameless,  bare  of  tra- 
dition, and  forgotten.  But  where 

“The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,” 

the  eye  and  the  heart  are  enchanted  with 
the  story  of  Greece  and  its  heroic  human 
associations. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  literature, 
which  is  ending,  very  few  of  our  au- 
thors have  laid  this  legendary  spell  upon 
American  scenes  as  Irving  did  upon  the 
Hudson.  They  have  not  much  endeared 
the  country  to  the  popular  imagination, 
like  Burns  and  Scott  in  Scotland,  where 
every  hill  and  stream  and  bird  and  flow- 
er is  reflected  individually  and  fondly 
in  tale  and  song.  The  Easy  Chair  once 
met  at  Niagara  a young  Scotchman  who 
had  come  straight  from  his  native  land, 
and  at  every  turn  and  glimpse  upon 
Goat  Island  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  he  fairly  bubbled  and  murmured 
with  the  music  of  Burns  and  the  other 
poets  about  Scottish  streams  and  scenes, 
of  which  he  was  reminded  at  every  step. 
So  in  his  “Poems  of  Places”  Longfellow 
reveals  the  charm  which  literature  imparts 
to  scenery — a charm  which  he  illustrates 
in  his  “Nuremberg”  and  “Belfry  at 
Bruges,”  and  in  his  “Lost  Youth,”  with 
its  beautiful  pictures  of  Portland,  a poem 
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which  probably  gives  to  a larger  number 
of  persons  a more  distinct  and  pleasing 
interest  in  that  delightful  city  than  any- 
thing else  connected  with  it. 

Irving  is  the  magician  who  has  cast 
this  glamour  upon  New  York,  the  roaring 
mart  of  trade,  the  humming  hive  of  in- 
dustry. He  shows  us  in  these  crowded 
and  hurried  streets  the  leisurely  forms  of 
old  Dutch  burghers,  their  comely  wives 
and  buxom  daughters,  and  their  tranquil 
existence.  Upon  this  very  spot,  which 
thus  becomes  a palimpsest,  one  life  over- 
writing another,  he  awakens  a romantic 
interest  which  gives  it  an  endless  fasci- 
nation. He  is  thus  a universal  benefac- 
tor. 

His  Rip  Van  Winkle,  indolent  but 
kindly  vagabond  that  he  is,  asserts  the 
charm  of  a loitering  life  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  against  all  the  tremendous  energy 
and  lucrative  devotion  to  dollars,  the 
overpowering  crowd  and  crushing  com- 
petition, of  the  whirring  emporium.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  defend  poor  Rip,  or 
justify  him  as  a moral  exemplar.  Pax, 
good  Zeal-in-the-land  Busy!  But  how 
soothing,  as  we  mop  our  brows  in  the  ar- 
dent struggle,  and  waste  our  lives  in  the 
furious  accumulation  of  the  means  of 
living,  to  behold  that  figure  stretched  by 
the  brook,  or  pleasing  the  children,  or 
sauntering  homeward  at  sunset!  Other 
figures  allure  us,  but  still  he  holds  his 
place.  The  new  writers  create  their 
worlds.  The  new  standards,  another  lit- 
erary spirit,  a fresh  impulse,  appear  all 
around  us.  But  still  Rip  Van  Winkle 
lounges  idly  by,  an  un  wasted  figure  of  the 
imagination,  the  first  distinct  creation  of 
our  literature,  the  constant,  unconscious 
satirist  of  our  life. 

The  edicts  of  Fortune  are  caprices. 
Halleck,  who  sang  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  has 
his  statue  in  the  Park.  Bryant  still 
awaits  his,  and  Irving,  first  of  all,  is  with- 
out his  memorial.  The  Germans  have 
justly  honored  Humboldt  in  our  Walhal- 
la,  the  Scotch  have  commemorated  Burns, 
the  Italians  have  given  to  it  Mazzini.  The 
Puritan  Pilgrim,  ancestor  of  distinctive 
America,  New  England  in  bronze,  is 
properly  there.  But  where,  asked  the 
thoughtful  child,  reading  the  epitaphs  in 
the  graveyard,  where  be  the  bad  people 
buried?  Those  whom  the  statues  recall 
are  all  well  and  wisely  honored  in  this 
most  cosmopolitan  of  countries  and  of 
cities.  But  where,  amid  Germans  and 
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Italians  and  Scotchmen  and  great  New- 
Englanders — where  be  the  New-York- 
ers? 


A PLEASING  and  constant  topic  of  Eng- 
lish writers  is  the  American  girl.  One 
of  the  later  commentators  says  of  her, 
“American  girls  have  shown  they  can  re- 
ceive, travel,  and  live  without  chaperons, 
escorts,  or  husbands,  and  are  fast  develop- 
ing a bright,  clear,  intelligent,  self-reliant, 
courageous,  and  refreshing  variety  of  the 
human  race.”  And  again,  44 Even  if  in 
future  years  the  slender  Yankee  belle  is 
hidden  behind  the  ampler  beauty  of  the 
English  matron,  we  may  still  hear  from 
her  lips  the  wit  and  shrewdness,  the  acute 
accent,  the  intelligent  question,  and  the 
rapid  repartee  that  proclaim  her  original 
nationality.”  The  “society”  pictures  in 
the  papers  and  magazines  represent  the 
dismay  of  the  British  matron  with  mar- 
riageable daughters  as  she  surveys  the 
avatar  of  the  American  divinity  and  rival. 
The  essential  differences  of  society  in  the 
two  countries  are  at  once  suggested,  and 
the  alarm  of  the  watchful  parent  is  justi- 
fied. 

The  charm  of  Miss  Austen’s  novels  is 
their  acknowledged  fidelity  of  portraiture 
of  the  society  with  which  they  deal.  They 
are  miniatures,  but  the  likeness  is  wrought 
with  exquisite  skill  of  detail,  and  as  the 
American  reader  reflects  he  perceives  that 
the  great  object  of  the  game  which  they 
describe  is  eligible  marriage.  Indeed  the 
motive  of  the  novel  in  general  is  love  and 
marriage.  We  open  the  book,  we  are  at 
once  introduced  to  Paul,  and  presently  to 
Virginia,  and  we  proceed  over  the  pages 
until  vve  hear  the  approaching  beat  of  the 
Wedding  March,  which  in  fact  we  have 
heard  from  the  first  page,  and  we  know 
that  the  end  is  at  hand.  But  in  the  Eng- 
lish novel  of  society,  although  the  theme 
be  marriage,  it  is  not  necessarily  love.  If 
that  were  essential,  a host  of  rival  fair 
ones  with  golden  locks  would  bring  no 
pang  to  the  maternal  bosom,  because  she 
would  know  that  love  will  find  out  the 
one  among  the  thousand. 

The  passages  that  we  have  quoted  ap- 
parently describe  by  contrast,  which  is  a 
fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  writer.  Doubtless  at  heart  he  is 
loyal  to  the  English  girl,  and  does  not 
admit  even  in  debate  that  her  supremacy 
of  maidenhood  can  be  disputed.  When 
he  says  that  American  girls  have  shown 
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that  they  can  receive,  travel,  and  live 
without  chaperons,  escorts,  or  husbands, 
he  seems  to  mean  that  they  have  shown 
this  distinctively  as  compared  with  other 
girls.  When  he  adds  that  they  are  fast 
developing  a bright,  clear,  intelligent,  self- 
reliant,  courageous,  and  refreshing  vari- 
ety of  the  human  race,  can  he  mean  that 
it  is  a new  variety  of  girl,  and  that  it  is  not 
perfectly  familiar  iu  England  ? So  in  the 
other  passage,  when,  supposing  the  Amer- 
ican girl  transformed  into  the  British  ma- 
tron, he  remarks,  with  evident  admiration, 
44  we  may  still  hear  from  her  lips  the  wit 
and  shrewdness,  the  acute  accent,  the  in- 
telligent question,  and  the  rapid  repartee 
that  proclaim  her  original  nationality,” 
would  he  have  us  understand  that  these 
are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  British 
matron  of  to-day  ? Or  does  he  intimate 
only  that  the  coming  of  the  Americans 
will  but  enlarge  the  number  of  these  de- 
lightful ladies  ? 

The  writer  certainly  seems  to  describe 
by  contrast,  but  he  has  wisely  left  a lit- 
tle cloud  in  which  to  envelop  his  retreat 
in  case  of  emergency.  Certainly  we  need 
not  press  him.  Whatever  he  may  think 
or  say  of  the  English  girl,  he  has  spoken 
well  and  truly  of  her  American  sister. 
His  description  applies  to  the  girl  who 
grows  up  amid  the  average  conditions  of 
American  life,  the  girl  who  is  portrayed 
in  her  more  jejune  condition  in  Henry 
James’s  Daisy  Miller.  The  two  chief 
qualities  of  that  young  woman,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  shrewd  and  subtle  artist, 
are  self-respect  and  self-reliance.  The 
perplexity  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  for- 
eign reader  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  does 
what  the  European  girl  without  self-re- 
spect does. 

A distinguished  writer  in  New  York,  no 
longer  living,  once  said  to  the  Easy  Chair, 
with  an  air  of  consternation : “Do  you 
know  that  the  best  girls  in  New  York  go 
without  escort  to  the  matinees  at  the  Acad- 
emy ? Goodness  knows  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it!”  The  good  man  was  seriously 
troubled.  He  seemed  to  apprehend  that  the 
young  womau  who  could  go  to  a matinee 
without  an  escort  would  probably  run  off 
with  a circus  troupe,  and  presently  ride- 
in  a very  short  skirt — bare-backed  horses 
in  the  ring.  He  evidently  felt  that  the 
young  women  whom  he  had  seen  were 
in  grave  danger  of  losing  maidenly  re- 
serve, and  that  their  conduct  betrayed  a 
want  of  refinement  of  feeling.  The  se- 
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cret  of  his  alarm  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
social  conventions  of  foreign  society  had 
acquired  in  his  ipind  the  force  of  rules  of 
morality.  He  shared  the  feelings  of  the 
delightful  lady  who  remarked  that  in  her 
opinion  it  was  immodest  to  go  abroad 
without  gloves.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  this  confusion  of  mind,  and 
one  of  the  advantages  of  genuinely  Amer- 
ican society  is  that  it  dissipates  such  illu- 
sions. The  Lady  Mavourneen,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  finest  society  both  in 
France  and  England,  said  that  the  respect 
shown  to  women  in  this  country  was  so 
sincere  and  universal  that  she  should  not 
hesitate  to  cross  the  continent  alone.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Easy  Chair’s  friend  have 
been  troubled  that  young  women  went 
unattended  to  the  concert  at  the  Acad- 
emy ? Every  man  there  would  have  been 
her  instant  defender  against  insult.  But 
they  went,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go, 
because  the  insult  was  more  improbable 
than  fire. 

In  what  is  called  distinctively  society 
in  large  cities  there  is  a great  deal  of  the 
feeling  evinced  by  the  observer  at  the 
Academy.  There  is  abundant  regard  for 
misplaced  conventions.  Young  women  in 
Vienna  and  Paris  who  go  unattended  are 
generally  working- women  or  another  class, 
and  as  working-women  are  not  respected 
by  Lovelace  and  Lothario,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  insult.  To  avoid  the  chance  of 
insult,  therefore,  a young  woman  must 
have  an  escort  in  a partially  civilized  city 
like  Paris  or  Vienna.  But  no  presump- 
tion lies  against  any  woman  in  America. 
Her  self-respect  and  self-reliance  are  un- 
questioned, and  American  women,  old  and 
young,  are  perpetually  passing  in  railway 
trains  by  day  and  night  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  unsuspected  and 
unsuspecting. 

In  a country  where  social  classes  are 


not  permanent  or  rigidly  defined,  as 
hitherto  in  America  they  have  not  been, 
the  daughter  as  well  as  the  son  of  the 
house  contemplates  the  possibility  of  self- 
support.  In  such  a country  the  harem 
view  of  the  sphere  and  occupation  of  wo- 
man, however  modified,  wholly  disap- 
pears. The  word  “obey”  gradually  van- 
ishes from  the  marriage  service,  or  is 
smoothed  away  by  interpretation.  The 
ideal  of  woman  changes,  and,  as  we  think 
in  America,  improves.  All  the  excellent 
qualities  which  the  London  writer  at- 
tributes to  the  American  girl  spring  from 
this  change,  from  social  conditions  which 
foster  self-respect  and  self-reliance.  The 
demand  of  the  suffrage,  the  rise  of  the 
woman’s  college,  the  challenge  to  the 
great  universities  to  lift  up  their  gates 
that  woman  may  come  in,  show  no  de- 
cline of  the  feminine  ideal  of  woman,  but 
its  transformation  from  the  fancy  of  a 
goddess  or  a toy  into  the  old  Scriptural 
conception  of  the  helpmeet. 

The  British  matron,  as  she  scrutinizes 
what  she  may  hold  to  be  an  invader  of 
her  realm,  will  not  find  that  in  any  femi- 
nine quality  or  grace,  even  to  the  most 
exquisite  taste  in  dress,  or  delicate  charm 
of  manner,  or  essential  refinement  of 
mind,  Pocahontas  defers  to  Boadicea. 
Where  the  American  imitates  the  English 
or  any  other,  as  when  the  English  girl 
affects  the  French,  she  must  suffer  from 
the  inevitable  inferiority  of  all  imita- 
tion. When  her  self-reliance  is  boister- 
ous, or  without  tact  and  fine  perception, 
Daisy  Miller  will  be  as  crude  and  distaste- 
ful as  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  is  heart- 
less and  cruel.  But  Rosalind  and  Viola 
and  Beatrice,  and  Tennyson’s  Eleanore 
and  Adeline  and  Margaret,  meet  in  the 
American  a sister  of  the  same  lineage  as 
their  own,  bred  in  an  atmosphere  most 
fortunate  and  fair. 


(Biiitur’s  Itaiitj. 


I. 

“ T\IDST  thou  stand  forth  by  my  worthy 
U friend  and  bear  him  company? 
Did  thy  soul  suffer  with  him  and  rejoice 
with  him,  riding  in  his  chariot  of  triumph, 
to  the  block,  to  the  axe,  to  the  crown,  to  the 
banner,  to  the  bed  and  ivory  throne  of  the 
Lord  God,  thy  Redeemer?” 

These  glowing  words  were  written  by 


one  Fifth  Monarchy  man  to  another  who 
had  followed  Sir  Harry  Vane  to  Tower 
Hill  the  day  when  the  great  republican 
gave  up  his  life  for  his  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple’s right  to  rule  themselves.  The  for- 
tunate ecstatic  had  seen  his  leader  lay  his 
head  on  the  block  after  his  broken  and 
insulted  endeavor  to  read  his  defence  be- 
fore the  crowd;  and  when  the  headsman 
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asked  him,  “Will  you  raise  your  head 
again  ?”  he  had  heard  Vane  answer,  “Not 
till  the  final  resurrection.”  It  was  the 
valorous  close  of  a career  which,  what- 
ever its  errors  had  been,  never  wavered 
from  that  faith ; the  end  of  a man  who 
had  been  true  to  the  people  against  the 
first  Charles,  whom  he  would  not  have 
slain;  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  whom 
he  rebuked  for  his  usurpations;  against 
Richard,  whom  he  despised  for  “an  idiot 
without  courage,  without  sense  — nay, 
without  ambition”;  against  the  second 
Charles,  who  divined  that  one  holding 
him  the  servant  not  the  master  of  the 
state  was  “too  dangerous  a man  to  let 
live,”  and  who  forswore  himself  in  Vane’s 
death. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  told  again  with 
all  fulness,  and  with  luminous  conscience 
and  singular  attractiveness,  by  Professor 
J.  K.  Hosmer,  whose  studies  have  pecul- 
iarly fitted  him  for  the  work;  and  it  is 
told  with  the  constant  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  early,  how  in  the  very  dawn  of 
our  light  here,  English  statesmanship  be- 
gan to  feel  and  reflect  that  light.  This 
Life  of  Young  Sir  Henry  Vane  is,  in  fact, 
the  opening  chapter  of  any  modern  his- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,  of  the 
war  for  the  Union.  Unquestionably  there 
is  a spiritual,  a moral  sequence  in  all  these 
events,  though  the  reader  may  question 
how  much  or  how  little  influence  Vane’s 
brief  sojourn  among  the  heroes,  the  zeal- 
ots, the  bigots,  of  New  England  had  in 
forming  him  to  the  shape  of  steadfast 
truth  to  the  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. It  does  not  seem  to  us  quite  the 
school  of  such  ideal  love  of  liberty  as  his; 
but  without  doubt  he  might  well  have  first 
imagined  there  the  possibility  of  a state 
without  a prince,  of  which  our  present 
greatness  is  the  realization.  Our  pride 
would  be  willing  to  give  conjecture  the 
furthest  reach  in  this  direction,  but  Pro- 
fessor Hosmer  himself  does  not  suffer  us 
to  forget  that  Vane  was  acquainted  with 
practical  republicanism  in  Switzerland  be- 
fore he  saw  it  in  New  England,  and  that 
he  knew  Geneva  before  he  knew  Boston. 
It  is  very  likely  he  found  the  like  social 
and  religious  conditions  in  both  coun- 
tries, in  both  cities ; one  does  so  still ; and 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  Vane  learned  his 
subtlety,  not  to  say  his  sinuosity  in  some 
things,  on  one  continent  altogether,  and 
strengthened  himself  in  the  courage  and 
the  love  of  freedom,  which  nevertheless 
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ruled  his  decisive  actions,  altogether  on 
the  other,  as  Professor  Hosmer  seems  to 
think.  The  biographer  may  be  right  or 
he  may  be  wrong  about  this;  the  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  he  honestly  shows  Vane 
in  his  defects  as  well  as  his  virtues,  and 
does  not  try  to  make  him  appear  one  of 
those  monsters  of  perfection  which  his- 
tory as  well  as  fiction  has  so  long  foisted 
upon  us.  He  lets  us  know  that  Vane’s 
early  life  was  worldly,  that  he  was  many 
times  tempted  by  personal,  not  to  say  sel- 
fish, motives,  and  that  at  some  times  his 
conduct  had  an  effect  of  duplicity;  it  is 
all  the  more  edifying  that  he  overcame 
himself  in  the  main  and  in  the  end,  and 
that  he  died  a martyr  to  the  principle 
which  now,  theoretically  at  least,  governs 
the  whole  English-speaking  world.  He 
would  very  willingly  not  have  died  a 
martyr;  when  the  King  cast  about  for 
some  means  by  which  he  could  “honestly 
put  him  out  of  the  way,”  and  had  him 
accused  of  treason,  he  fought  hard  for  his 
life;  he  fought  not  only  with  truth  and 
with  right,  but  he  met  wrong  with  legal 
cunning,  and  injustice  with  subtlety.  No 
man  need  think  the  worse  of  him  for  that, 
and  every  sensible  man  will  be  glad  that 
this  great  soul  is  suffered  to  be  seen  with 
the  passions  and  dispositions  of  the  aver- 
age little  human  soul.  He  did  not  die 
the  less  nobly  and  exemplarily  on  that 
account ; he  was  not  less  a martyr  because 
he  would  rather  not  have  been  one ; and 
we  have  to  thank  his  present  biographer 
for  making  this  very  clear.  He  has  a 
courage  in  portraying  Vane’s  character 
throughout  which  is  excellent;  and  a 
frankness  in  recording  contemporary  and 
subsequent  opinion  of  him  which  goes  far 
to  turn  even  Carlyle’s  wrath  to  praise,  and 
inclines  the  reader  to  the  author’s  more 
patient  and  more  generous  mind.  His 
chapter  on  how  Vane  has  been  judged  is 
a triumph  of  impartiality,  for  which,  in- 
deed, there  is  a constant  endeavor  in  his 
fascinating  book. 

It  is  all  so  interesting  that  we  ar£  not 
sorry  for  any  of  the  excursions  which  the 
author  makes  to  include  the  history  of 
Vane’s  time,  even  where  Vane  is  not  ac- 
tively a part  of  it.  We  could  not  so  well 
understand  him  without  that  fulness  of 
contemporary  light;  and  besides,  one  is 
never  tired  reading  of  the  English  com- 
monwealth which  foreran  the  American 
commonwealth,  and  in  its  extinction  long 
gave  the  enemies  of  both  so  much  hope 
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of  our  own  downfall.  That  hope  seems 
now  finally  defeated,  or,  if  not  quite  de- 
feated, then  very  thoroughly  baffled.  Our 
facts  pretty  effectually  refute  the  criti- 
cisms upon  our  theories,  and  Professor 
Hosmer  believes  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  men  of  English  race  dom- 
inate our  political  and  social  life. 


II. 


Perhaps  America  will  not  cease  to  be 
America  even  when  it  ceases  to  be  Eng- 
lish. It  is  pleasant  to  indulge  our  race 
piety  in  the  fancy  that  constitutional  lib- 
erty was  given  to  our  keeping  solely,  but 
we  cannot  think  it  is  altogether  free  from 
a taint  of  superstition.  Mr.  Walt  Whit- 
man, in  his  letter  to  the  Spanish  fellow- 
citizens  who  celebrated  a few  years  ago 
the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe,  said  some  things  perti- 
nent to  this  point:  44  We  Americans  have 
got  really  to  learn  our  antecedents.  . . . 
They  will  be  found  ampler  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  in  widely  different  sources. 
Thus  far,  impressed  by  New  England 
writers  and  school-masters,  we  tacitly 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  notion  that  our 
United  States  have  been  fashioned  from 
the  British  Islands  only,  and  essentially 
form  a second  England  only — which  is  a 
very  great  mistake.  Many  leading  traits 
for  our  future  national  personality,  and 
some  of  the  best  ones,  will  certainly  prove 
to  have  originated  from  other  than  Brit- 
ish stock.” 

It  does  not  seem  safe  to  claim  a perpe- 
tuity of  role  for  any  race  in  the  drama  of 
humanity.  Israel  was  the  vessel  conse- 
crated to  the  reception  of  religious  truth; 
but  have  the  Jews  now  a genius  for  re- 
ligion above  other  people?  The  Italian 
love  for  beauty,  if  we  are  to  believe  most 
of  their  modern  art,  has  lapsed  to  taste- 
lessness ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
among  the  foremost  contemporary  nations 
in  the  wise  conduct  of  their  political  affairs. 
The  French  were  long  dedicated  to  gay- 
ety,  then  to  glory;  but  they  have  appar- 
ently had  enough  of  pleasure  and  of  war. 
What  has  become  of  the  impassioned  and 
aggressive  monotheism  of  Islam  ? and  will 
knowledge  of  the  one  God  be  less  in  the 
Orient  and  the  Levant  when  Christianity 
prevails  there  ? It  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  much  which  is  arbitrary  in  the  ascrip- 
tion of  this  or  that  quality  or  function  to 
this  or  that  nation.  It  is  like  dividing 
the  mind  into  faculties:  the  imaginative 
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faculty,  the  reflective  faculty,  the  critical 
faculty;  as  if  either  of  these  were  some- 
thing that  could  act  alone.  As  far  as  the 
English  race  is  concerned,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  the 
English  are  so  mixed  of  British,  Saxon, 
Dane,  Norman.  Professor  Hosmer  tells 
us  that  Vane  himself  derived  from  a far- 
off  Celtic  ancestor,  the  Welsh  Howel  ap 
Vane;  and  in  his  letters  and  speeches 
Vane  is  always  citing  classic  examples,  as 
if  his  soul  had  been  nurtured  in  the  love 
of  popular  supremacy  upon 

“ The  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,” 

rather  than  upon  any  English  tradition. 

No  one  has  had  greater  influence  in 
forming  the  citizens  of  this  republic  to 
their  faith  in  themselves  and  in  one  an- 
other than  Jefferson ; yet  Mr.  Bryce  in  his 
new  book  says  that  Jefferson  was  one  with 
Rousseau  in  supposing  a natural  elevation 
in  average  human  nature  and  trusting  to 
it.  As  Rousseau  was  the  first  one,  he  was 
probably  the  one,  and  through  his  foster- 
son  was  the  father  of  American  democracy, 
of  that  in  us  which  more  distinctively  than 
anything  else  we  can  call  Americanism — 
our  faith  in  humanity,  our  love  of  equal- 
ity. One  cannot  claim  that  Americans 
of  English  origin  are  alone  the  depositaries 
of  this  belief,  this  passion ; and  we  rather 
doubt  if  either  would  perish  though  all 
Americans  of  English  stock  perished.  The 
ideal  America,  which  is  the  only  real  Amer- 
ica, is  not  in  the  keeping  of  any  one  race; 
her  destinies  are  too  large  for  that  custody ; 
the  English  race  is  only  one  of  many  races 
with  which  her  future  rests.  A man  of 
quite  different  race,  in  fact,  has  conceived 
a loftier  and  nobler  civic  ideal  than  any 
Englishman  has  done;  and  Giuseppe Maz- 
zini’s  commonwealth,  in  which  duties  shall 
have  an  equal  recognition  with  rights, 
may  be  the  form  of  our  more  civilized,  our 
more  Christian,  future. 

III. 

But  we  had  no  intention  of  wandering 
from  Professor  Hosmer’s  delightful  book 
into  thistly  byways  of  dissent;  and  we 
return  to  it  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  prais- 
ing the  charming  attitude  of  the  author 
throughout.  In  some  such  wray  all  his- 
tory might  be  rewritten,  to  the  great  gain 
of  those  who  are  to  read  it  hereafter. 

It  is  simple,  familiar,  personal,  without 
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being  undignified;  and  it  is  especially 
effective  when  the  author  rehabilitates 
the  old  battle-fields  by  visiting  them  and 
vivifying  their  great  moments  against  a 
background  of  actual  observation.  If 
this  blending  of  travel  and  history,  of 
past  and  present,  is  not  quite  new,  then 
no  one  else  has  carried  it  on  so  large  a 
scale  to  such  harmonious  perfection.  It 
is  a very  different  sort  of  thing  from  the 
romantic  picturesqueness  attempted  for- 
merly in  minor  historical  narrations, 
which  expired  of  its  own  offensiveness  in 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Pro- 
fessor Hosmer  s serious  theme  is  always 
first  in  his  mind,  and  with  more  than  the 
usual  temptation  to  be  emotional  in  the 
treatment  of  a figure  whose  qualities, 
great  and  little  alike,  appeal  strongly  to  a 
sympathetic  biographer,  he  does  not  senti- 
mentalize him. 

He  has  in  his  way  as  great  a literary 
charm  as  Mr.  John  Fiske,  whose  collect- 
ed papers  on  A Critical  Period  in  Amer- 
ican History  we  had  been  reading  before 
we  took  up  Professor  Hosmer’s  book,  with 
a sort  of  despair  of  finding  again  any- 
thing so  easy  and  so  good.  The  path  by 
which  he  leads  you  through  the  story  of 
our  transition  from  a Confederation  to  a 
Union,  from  the  end  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  not  inviting  in  the  prospect,  but 
lie  makes  it  blossom  with  interest  at  every 
step.  There  is  a sort  of  poetic  heat  in 
Mr.  Fiske’s  thinking  which  kindles  life 
in  the  driest  material,  and  even  the  facts 
of  a period  of  provincial  jealousies  and 
bickerings  between  the  authorities  of  the 
newly  liberated  colonies  are  not  proof 
against  it.  Before  the  reader  well  knows 
he  knows  the  whole  situation ; he  assists, 
in  fact,  at  a kind  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  it,  and  with  no  more  fatigue  than 
if  it  had  actually  been  put  upon  the 
scene  before  him;  perhaps  with  not  so 
much.  It  is  true  that  till  slavery  enters, 
the  events  do  not  fuse;  but  when  once 
that  danger  appears  they  take  the  tragic 
impress  which  they  bore  more  or  less 
sharply  throughout  our  national  life 
from  1787  till  1865.  It  was  a proper  ef- 
fect of  the  intrigue  that  the  compromise 
which  alone  made  the  Union  possible 
should  at  last  make  it  impossible,  and 
that  when  it  was  reconstituted  at  Appo- 
mattox, it  was  upon  a basis  in  which  that 
treacherous  cement  had  no  part. 

Mr.  Fiske  likes  as  well  as  Professor 
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Hosmer  to  turn  the  light  of  accomplished 
facts  upon  his  subject,  but  he  does  not 
otherwise  deal  with  them ; and  it  would 
not  be  just  to  suppose  that  he  lets  the  dra- 
matic quality  of  the  slavery  question  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  lure  him 
from  any  of  the  others  before  it.  Mr. 
Fiske  in  his  work  show's  how  weak  and 
cold  the  sentiment  of  union  became  after 
the  Revolution,  when  the  pressure  of  a 
common  danger  was  relaxed.  The  senti- 
ment of  local  patriotism  was  not  then  tem- 
pered by  humor  as  it  is  now,  when  the 
rivalry  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  main- 
ly expressed  in  question  of  the  size  of  the 
shoes,  respectively  worn  by  the  ladies  of 
those  cities;  it  was  something  ignorant 
and  morose — a real  distrust  between  the 
people  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  like  that 
which  twenty  years  ago  divided  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Italy.  It  was  then 
such  a poor  little  country,  hemmed  in 
by  hard  circumstances,  and  bowed  by 
heavy  burdens ; and  the  notion  of  a closer 
union  and  a veritable  nationality  was  re- 
pugnant not  only  to  the  traditions,  but 
the  envies,  the  fears,  almost  the  religions, 
of  the  different  particles  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, which  existed  only  to  invite 
foreign  contempt  and  aggression.  When 
one  looks  at  the  map  of  the  continent  as 
sketched  by  the  friendly  court  of  France 
in  1782,  with  a narrow  strip  of  Atlantic 
coast  for  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
rest  for  the  savages,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards,  one  realizes  a little  the  need 
felt  by  our  statesmen  in  the  five  ensuing 
years  for  a union  strong  enough  to  assert 
itself  against  such  misconceptions  of  our 
destiny. 

IV. 

Even  after  the  “compromises  of  the 
Constitution”  had  given  us  the  Union 
there  was  a willingness,  not  to  say  an  ea- 
gerness, on  the  part  of  some  European 
countries  to  run  our  politics  for  us.  It  is 
always  polite  to  suppose  that  American 
readers  know  American  history,  and  so 
we  will  say  that  those  who  have  forgot- 
ten how  much  this  was  the  case  may  re- 
fresh their  recollection  from  the  “Omitted 
Chapters  of  History,”  which  Mr.  M.  D. 
Conway  discloses  in  the  Life  and  Papers 
of  Edmund  Randolph , our  first  Secretary 
of  State  under  our  first  President.  In 
Washington’s  time  we  had  a French  par- 
ty and  a British  party  in  our  politics, 
each  more  o^  less  championed  by  the 
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French  minister  and  the  British  minister. 
Everybody  who  read  the  newspapers  last 
summer  remembers  how  Washington 
was  obliged  to  send  M.  Genet  his  pass- 
ports for  taking  part  in  our  private  af- 
fairs, and  attempting  the  direction  of 
public  opinion  among  us  in  a measure 
which  makes  the  Murchison  letter  of  poor 
Lord  Sackville  appear  a model  of  discreet 
impartiality.  But  not  everybody  remem- 
bers (we  ourselves  in  the  pressure  of  crit- 
ical duties  had  almost  forgotten)  that  his 
successor,  M.  Faucliet,  quite  as  ill-advised 
as  to  his  propel*  functions,  if  not  as  impru- 
dent as  M.  Genet,  had  power  enough  for 
evil  to  bring  Randolph  to  political  ruin, 
or  at  least  to  cause  his  withdrawal  from 
Washington’s  cabinet.  His  enemies  said 
the  worst  of  him,  and  perhaps  even  be- 
lieved that  he  had  corruptly  lent  himself 
to  the  machinations  of  the  French  minis- 
ter against  England  or  the  English  party. 
Washington  did  not  believe  that  at  the 
worst  he  was  worse  than  imprudent,  by 
Mr.  Conway’s  showing;  but  Mr.  Conway 
thinks  that  Washington  himself  was  per- 
haps not  quite  candid  with  the  man  he 
had  so  wholly  trusted  and  esteemed;  at 
any  rate  he  finally  suffered  him  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  English  party.  The  charge 
of  a default  brought  against  Randolph 
his  biographer  proves  to  be  wholly  un- 
founded. It  is  a pathetic  story,  told 
with  ardor,  and  with  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  fathers  of  this  republic 
were  of  the  same  clay  as  its  sons;  they 
had  their  prejudices  and  their  animosi- 
ties, and  they  knew  quite  as  well  as  we 
how  to  make  these  do  duty  for  principles 
and  virtues.  Among  the  rest  Edmund 
Randolph’s  character  may  be  studied  for 
instruction  in  humanity,  unselfish  patri- 
otism, and  political  instinct,  and  hardly 
found  less  than  the  greatest.  He  seems 
to  come  into  a little  sharper  perspective 
in  Mr.  Fiske’s  account  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  than  he  does  in  Mr. 
Conway’s,  but  in  both  he  appears  a lead- 
ing and  controlling  force  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.  He  was  of  that  older  Vir- 
ginian race  who  lived  before  the  time 
when  the  cotton-gin  began  to  illumine 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  Southern 
statesmen,  and  he  believed  that  slavery 
was  wrong;  he  assented  as  reluctantly  as 
any  Northerner  to  its  recognition  in  our 
polity;  he  expected  its  early  extinction, 
and  he  abolished  it  as  far  as  he  could  by 
offering  his  own  slaves  their  freedom  when 
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he  took  them  to  Philadelphia:  in  Vir- 
ginia he  could  not  free  them.  In  all  the 
personal  and  private  relations  of  life  Mr. 
Conway  paints  him  endearing  and  beau- 
tiful; but  he  would  say  that  it  was  not 
through  these  that  he  wished  to  urge  his 
claim  to  our  regard,  our  reverence,  our 
regret;  that  with  the  fresh  evidences  of 
public  integrity  which  he  has  studied  and 
which*  he  presents  so  fully  he  demands 
attention  for  a statesman  wronged  in  his 
own  time  and  not  righted  in  ours.  The 
book  is  one  which  Americans  disposed  to 
know  America  as  well  as  possible  cannot 
ignore;  and  if  one  does  not  care  for  its 
immediate  object,  it  may  be  read  and  en- 
joyed for  many  spacious  passages  where 
the  question  of  Randolph’s  defence  does 
not  enter — passages  where  we  see  the  men 
of  an  earlier  day  swayed  by  the  interests 
and  passions  of  ours,  and  the  past  wear- 
ing the  complexion  of  the  present  in  that 
unity  of  motives  which  makes  all  ages 
contemporary. 

V. 

These  books  are  all  three  extremely  sug- 
gestive, and  in  some  sort  they  supplement 
one  another.  It  is  the  enlightened  phi- 
losophy of  American  civilization,  its  ori- 
gins and  its  destinies,  which  unites  them 
even  in  the  differing  conclusions  they 
might  lead  to  upon  particular  points.  A 
vaster  than  either  in  scope,  and  closer  and 
finer  in  its  observation  of  the  field,  is  Mr. 
James  Bryce’s  grand  work  on  The  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth . Many  Studies,  in 
long  concameration,  would  fail  of  room 
for  justice  to  it  at  every  point;  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  a few  things  in  this  cor- 
ner about  it,  and  then  release  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself.  If  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can reader  he  will  pass  with  comparative 
lightness  over  the  first  volume,  in  which 
Mr.  Bryce  studies  with  remarkable  insight 
and  frankness  our  duplex  polity  and  its 
working  in  State  and  nation.  This  might, 
we  could  imagine,  be  the  main  interest 
for  some  Englishmen,  but  Americans  will 
(erroneously  in  most  cases)  consider  them- 
selves sufficiently  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject already,  and  will  hurry  to  such  chap- 
ters of  the  second  volume  as  those  on  the 
operation  of  public  opinion  in  this  repub- 
lic; our  popular  fatalism;  the  real  and 
supposed  faults  of  our  democracy;  the  po- 
sition of  women ; religion;  railroads;  and 
in  fact  all  that  relates  to  the  social  and 
economic  aspect  of  our  national  life  and 
character.  We  shall  not  say  that,  with 
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all  his  carefulness  as  to  facts,  Mr.  Bryce 
is  not  sometimes  (perhaps  often)  mistaken 
in  his  inferences;  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise with  any  writer,  native  or  foreign; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  this  most  thorough 
and  able  man  to  say  that  he  seems  never 
mistaken  through  narrowness,  wilfulness, 
or  ungenerous  prejudice.  Prejudice  he 
has,  of  course;  this  is  merely  allowing 
that  he  is  a man  born  and  nurtured  in 
conditions  different  from  ours.  But  his 
prejudices  are  usually  in  our  favor,  and 
we  would  not  ourselves  undertake  to  keep 
as  perfect  temper  as  he  does,  with  all  the 
shortcomings  and  excesses  of  this  suffi- 
ciently faulty  people.  If  the  world  should 
make  up  its  opinion  from  Mr.  Bryce’s 
book,  and  condemn  us,  most  Americans 
would  have  nothing  to  say,  not  only  be- 
cause they  would  not  really  care  (which 
is  true),  but  because  no  people  were  ever 
before  studied  with  such  conscientious 
earnestness,  such  large-minded  friendli- 
ness. At  no  moment  does  he  suggest  the 
propriety  of  our  making  ourselves  over. 
He  knows  we  are  what  we  are  because  we 
have  not  only  willed  it,  but  because  we 
could  not  help  it;  he  becomes  himself 
fatalistic  in  his  patience  with  the  most 
fatalistic  nation  which  has  ever  spread 
its  rule  over  so  measureless  a space.  For 
some  sense  of  this  we  may  commend  the 
reader  not  only  to  his  chapter  on  “The 
Fatalism  of  the  Multitude”  among  us,  but 
to  his  whole  book;  it  colors  nearly  all 
his  conclusions.  Yet  he  recognizes  that 
we  never  submit  without  a struggle,  and 
that  our  fatalism  is  not  a faith  but  a rea- 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1889. — Congress  adjourned  from  De- 
cember 21st  to  January  2d  for  the  usual  holi- 
day recess. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill  passed  the  House 
Jan  nary  4 th. 

The  following  United  States  Senators  were 
elected : Delaware,  Anthony  Higgins,  Repub- 
lican ; Maine,  W.  P.  Frye,  Republican  ; Massa- 
chusetts, George  F.  Hoar,  Republican  ; Colo- 
rado, Edward  O.  Wolcott,  Republican  ; Michi- 
gan, Janies  McMillan,  Republican  ; Illinois, 
Shelby  M.  Culloni,  Republican ; Nebraska, 
Charles  F.  Manderson,  Republican. 

The  President  sent  a special  message  to 
Congress  January  15th,  relative  to  the  dis- 
turbance in  Samoa,  and  asked  that  immediate 
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son,  the  sane  conviction  that  it  is  folly 
to  fight  the  majority,  at  least  on  its  own 
ground.  He  perceives  that  all  the  same 
we  proceed  to  turn  it  into  a minority, 
and  that  we  are  long-suffering  to  that 
end,  and  seize  every  occasion  to  it.  We 
try  a thing,  and  if  it  will  not  work  we 
give  it  up,  and  try  something  else.  That 
is  our  vitality ; that  is  our  difference  from 
the  Oriental  fatalists.  They  yield  be- 
cause it  is  foreordained ; we  acquiesce  be- 
cause the  other  side  had  the  most  votes, 
which,  if  we  are  very  much  in  earnest, 
we  mean  to  have  ourselves  by-and-by. 
This  accounts  for  our  willingness  to  ex- 
periment in  all  directions,  and  for  the 
readiness  of  a nation  more  individualized 
than  any  other  to  throw  the  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire  overboard  whenever  it  suits 
the  public  convenience. 

At  the  end  Mr.  Bryce  does  not  romance 
us.  His  last  words,  where  he  treats  of 
our  social  and  economic  future,  embody 
the  thoughts  of  every  enlightened  Ameri- 
can when  he  clears  his  head  of  the  denser 
fumes  of  patriotism  and  allows  himself 
to  look  our  facts  in  the  face.  Mr.  Bryce 
sees  us  for  what  we  are  when  we  have 
not  dined  off  spread-eagle — a practical, 
patient,  straightforward  people,  vulgar- 
ized as  all  commercial  peoples  must  be  by 
the  war  of  interests,  but  lifting  ourselves 
above  them  when  there  is  supreme  need; 
fatalistic,  but  not  desperately  fatalistic, 
because  of  failure  and  disappointment; 
hopefully  fatalistic,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause we  have  hitherto  experienced  pros- 
perity and  success. 
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action  be  taken  by  Congress  to  preserve  the 
treaty  rights  made  with  Samoa  between  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  elected  N.  G. 
Bulkeley,  Republican,  Governor  of  the  State, 
January  10th. 

The  Electoral  Colleges  of  the  various  States 
met  January  14th,  and  cast  the  ballots  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  Levi  P. 
Morton,  of  New  York,  was  233.  Grover  Cleve- 
land, of  New  York,  and  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of 
Ohio,  received  168  votes. 

The  popular  vote  of  the  last  election  was  as 
follows  : Cleveland  and  Thurman,  Democrat, 
5,539,891 ; Harrison  and  Morton,  Republican, 
5,442,367;  Fisk  and  Brooks, Prohibition, 248, 960. 
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The  British  and  Egyptian  troops  attacked 
the  rebels  at  Suakiu  December  20th,  defeating 
them  with  great  loss.  The  attacking  party 
had  but  few  killed. 

News  received  December  23d  of  a number 
of  engagements  in  Samoa  between  the  forces 
of  the  rebel  chief  Malietou  Mataafa  and  the 
pretended  King  Tamasese,  the  rebels  winning. 
The  followers  of  Mataafa,  led  by  an  American, 
attacked  a party  of  German  troops  on  Decem- 
ber 18th,  killing  eighteen  men. 

General  Francois  Denis  Legitime  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Republic  of  Uayti  Decem- 
ber 16th,  and  inaugurated  December  18th.  The 
captured  steamer  Haytian  Republic  was  surren- 
dered to  Admiral  Luce,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  December  20th. 

The  Prussian  Landtag  was  opened  January 
14th.  The  Emperor  in  his  speech  remarked 
that  the  continued  blessings  of  peace  were 
shown  in  a gratifying  manner  by  the  im- 
proved economic  situation  of  the  artisans. 
The  financial  position  of  the  country  was  sat- 
isfactory. 

DISASTERS. 

December  23d. — The  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boat Kate  Adame  burned  near  Commerce,  Mis- 
sissippi. Over  twenty-five  lives  lost. 

December*  24th. — The  Ouachita  River  steamer 
John  M . Hanna  burned  near  Plaquemiue,  Lou- 
isiana. Thirty  lives  lost. 

December  2 8th. — A shell  in  a powder  maga- 
zine at  Messina,  Sicily,  burst,  killing  sixteen 
men. 

January  4th. — Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
colliery  in  the  province  of  Oviedo,  Spain. 
Twenty-seven  persons  killed. 


January  9th . — A severe  toruado  caused  much 
damage  in  Reading  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Forty  lives  lost. 

January  loth. — A despatch  from  Singapore 
states  that  the  steamer  Phyapeket  was  sunk  by 
a collision  with  an  unknown  vessel.  Forty- 
two  persons  were  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

December  18 th. — In  Brooklyn,  General  Charles 
G.  Dahlgren,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

December  20 th. — In  Buffalo,  James  N.  Mat- 
thews, x>i*oprietor  of  the  Buffalo  Express,  aged 
sixty  years. 

December  2\st — In  Boston,  Oliver  Ditson, 
music  publisher,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

Decembet'  26th. — In  Nice,  General  Loris  Meli- 
koff,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

December  23d. — In  London,  Laurence  Oli- 
phant,  author,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

December  2 9th. — News  received  from  London 
of  the  deat  h of  Charles  Sh a w-Lefevre, Viscount 
Eversley,  P.C.,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year. 

January  3d. — In  Hollingbury  Copse,  near 
Brighton,  England,  James  Orchard  Halliwell- 
Phillips,  Shakespearian  scholar,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years. 

January  7th. — In  Pasadena,  California,  Owen 
Brown,  only  survivor  of  the  famous  raid  on 
Harper’s  Ferry,  aged  seventy- four  years. 

January  11  th. — News  received  of  the  death 
of  Alessandro  Gavazzi,  anti-popery  lecturer,  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

January  13 th. — In  New  York,  Helen  D.  Gould, 
wife  of  Jay  Gould,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

January  15//i. — In  Paris,  Edmond  H&louin, 
artist,  aged  seventy  years. 
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no  wish  to 
make  Lent 
easier  for  any- 
body, or  rath- 
er to  diminish 

the  benefit  of  the  penitential  season.  But  in 
this  period  of  human  anxiety  and  repentance 
it  must  be  said  that  not  enough  account  is 
made  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  Things. 
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The  doctrine  is  sound ; the  only 
difficulty  is  in  applying  it.  It  canr 
however,  be  illustrated  by  a little 
story,  which  is  here  confided  to  the 
render  in  the  same  trust  in  which 
it  was  received.  There  was  once 
a lady,  sober  in  mind  and  sedate 
in  manner,  whose  plain  dress  exactly  repre- 
sented her  desire  to  be  inconspicuous,  to  do 
good,  to  improve  every  day  of  her  life  in  ac- 
tions that  should  benefit  her  kind.  She  was 
a serious  person,  inclined  to  improving  con- 
versation, to  the  reading  of  bound  books  that 
cost  at  least  a dollar  and  a half  (fifteen  cents 
of  which  she  gladly  contributed  to  the  au- 
thor), and  she  had  a distaste  for  the  gay  so- 
ciety which  was  mainly  a flutter  of  ribbons 
and  talk  and  pretty  faces;  and  when  she 
meditated,  as  she  did  in  her  spare  moments, 
her  heart  was  sore  over  the  frivolity  of  life 
and  the  emptiness  of  fashion.  She  longed  to 
make  the  world  better,  and  without  any  prig- 
gislniess  she  set  it  an  example  of  simplicity 
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and  sobriety,  of  cheerful  acquiescence  in  plain- 
ness and  inconspicuousness. 

One  day — it  was  in  the  autumn — this  lady 
had  occasion  to  buy  a new  hat.  From  a great 
number  offered  to  her  she  selected  a red  one  w ith 
a dull  red  plume.  It  did  not  agree  with  the 
rest  of  her  apparel;  it  did  not  fit  her  apparent 
character.  What  impulse  led  to  this  selection 
she  could  not  explain.  She  was  not  tired  of 
being  good,  but  something  in  the  jauntiness 
of  the  hat  and  the  color  pleased  her.  If  it 
were  a temptation,  she  did  not  intend  to  yield 
to  it,  but  she  thought  she  would  take  the  hat 
home  and  try  it.  Perhaps  her  nature  felt  the 
need  of  a little  warmth.  The  hat  pleased  her 
still  more  when  she  got  it  home  and  put  it  on 
and  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror.  Indeed, 
there  was  a new  expression  in  her  face  that 
corresponded  to  the  hat.  She  put  it  off  and 
looked  at  it.  There  was  something  almost 
humanly  winning  and  temptatious  in  it.  In 
short,  she  kept  it,  and  when  she  wore  it  abroad 
she  was  not  conscious  of  its  incongruity  to  her- 
self or  to  her  dress,  but  of  the  incongruity  of 
the  rest  of  her  apparel  to  the  hat,  which  seemed 
to  have  a sort  of  intelligence  of  its  own,  at 
least  a power  of  changing  and  conforming 
things  to  itself.  By  degrees  one  article 
after  another  in  the  lady’s  wardrobe  was  laid 
aside,  and  another  substituted  for  it  that  an- 
swered to  the  demanding  spirit  of  the  hat. 
In  a little  w'bile  this  plain  lady  was  not  plain 
any  more,  but  most  gorgeously  dressed,  and 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  be  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion.  It  came  to  this,  that  she  had 
a tea  gown  made  out  of  a window-curtain 
with  a flamboyant  pattern.  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  would  have  been  ashamed  of  him- 
self in  her  presence. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Her  disposition,  her 
ideas,  her  whole  life,  were  changed.  She  did 
not  any  more  think  of  going  about  doing 
good,  but  of  amusing  herself.  She  read  no- 
thing but  stories  in  paper  covers.  In  place 
of  being  sedate  and  sober-minded,  she  was 
frivolous  to  excess;  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  with  women  who  liked  to  “ frivol.-’  She 
kept  Lent  in  the  most  expensive  way,  so  as  to 
make  the  impression  upon  everybody  that  she 
was  better  than  the  extremest  kind  of  Lent. 
From  liking  the  sedatest  company  she  passed 
to  liking  the  gayest  society  and  the  most 
fashionable  method  of  getting  rid  of  her  time. 
Nothing  whatever  bad  happened  to  her,  and 
she  is  now  an  ornament  to  society. 

This  story  is  not  an  invention;  it  is  a leaf 
out  of  life.  ' If  this  lady  that  autumn  day  had 
bought  a plain  bonnet  she  would  have  con- 
tinued on  in  her  humble,  sensible  way  of  liv- 
ing. Clearly  it  was  the  hat  that  made  the 
woman,  and  not  the  woman  the  hat.  She  had 
no  preconception  of  it ; it  simply  happened 
to  her,  like  any  accident — as  if  she  had  fallen 
and  sprained  her  ankle.  Some  people  may 
say  that  she  had  in  her  a concealed  propen- 
sity for  frivolity;  but  the  hat  cannot  escape 
the  moraj  Responsibility  of  calling  it  out  if  it 
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really  existed.  The  power  of  things  to  change 
and  create  character  is  well  attested.  Men 
live  up  to  or  live  down  to  their  clothes, 
which  have  a great  moral  influence  on  manner, 
and  even  on  conduct.  There  was  a man  run 
down  almost  to  vagabondage,  owing  to  his 
increasingly  shabby  clothing,  and  he  was  only 
saved  from  becoming  a moral  and  physical 
wreck  by  a remnant  of  good-breeding  in  him 
that  kept  bis  worn  boots  well  polished.  In 
time  his  boots  brought  up  the  rest  of  his  ap- 
parel and  set  him  on  his  feet  again.  Then 
there  is  the  well-know  n example  of  the  hon- 
est clerk  on  a small  salary  who  w as  ruined  by 
the  gift  of  a repeating  watch — an  expensive 
time-piece  that  required  at  least  ten  thousand 
a year  to  sustain  it:  he  is  now'  in  Canada. 

Sometimes  the  influence  of  Things  is  good 
and  sometimes  it  is  bad.  We  need  a philos- 
ophy that  shall  tell  us  why  it  is  one  or  the 
other,  and  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs. It  does  no  good,  as  people  always  find 
out  by  reflex  action,  to  kick  an  inanimate  thing 
that  has  offended,  to  smash  a perverse  watch 
with  a hammer,  to  break  a rocking-chair  that 
has  a habit  of  tipping  over  backward.  If 
Things  are  not  actually  malicious,  they  seem 
to  have  a power  of  revenging  themselves.  We 
ought  to  try  to  understand  them  better,  and 
to  be  more  aware  of  what  they  can  do  to  us. 
If  the  lady  who  bought  the  red  hat  could 
have  known  the  hidden  nature  of  it,  could 
have  had  a vision  of  herself  as  she  was  trans- 
formed by  it,  she  would  as  soon  have  taken  a 
viper  into  her  bosom  as  have  placed  the  red 
tempter  on  her  head.  Her  whole  previous 
life,  her  feeling  of  the  moment,  show  that  it 
was  not  vanity  that  changed  her,  but  the  in- 
considerate association  with  a Thing  that  hap- 
pened to  strike  her  fancy,  aud  which  seemed  in- 
nocent. But  no  Thing  is  really  powerless  for 
good  or  evil.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


CLARINDA  TAKES  THE  AIR. 

On  wot  ye  how  fair  Mistress  Prue 
Doth  purse  her  lips  and  frown. 

To  see  one  fleet  along  the  street 
All  in  a trim  new  Kown? 

Sing  louder,  robin,  pipe,  O wren. 

And,  thrush,  your  quavers  dare  ; 

Let  every  throat  be  vocal  when 
Clarinda  “ takes  the  air.” 

She  hath  a smile  that  would  beguile 
A monk  in  robe  and  cowl, 

And  yet  her  eyes  can  look  as  wise 
As  grave  Minerva's  owl. 

Lo,  when  she  speaks,  across  her  cheeks 
The  chasing  dimples  fare. 

Oh,  young  again  I would  be  when 
Clarinda  “ takes  the  air.” 

Nor  left  nor  right  her  glances  light  ; 

Demurely  on  she  goes  ; 

In  all  the  wide,  wide  country-side 
There’s  not  so  sweet  a rose. 

And  ye,  my  gallant  gentlemen— 

Tut ! tut  1 ye  should  not  stare  ; 

And  yet  how  may  ye  help  it  when 
Clarinda  ” takes  the  air”  ? 

Clinton  Scollard 
Original  from 
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A PROFITABLE  SUGGESTION. 

In  a town  in  Lower  Cauada,  the  locale  of 
which  for  obvious  reasons  caunot  be  given, 
there  lived  and  moved  a very  thriving  busi- 
ness firm,  whom  we  shall  designate  as  McPher- 
son and  Parblue,  the  former  Scotch  and  Pres- 
byterian, the  latter  French  and  Catholic. 
That  the  profits  of  the  firm  should  not  be 
diminished  by  a too  rigid  observance  of  the 
holydays  of  the  Church  or  the  holidays  of  the 
separated  brethren,  it  was  understood  between 
them  that  they  were  to  be  open  for  business 
six  days  in  the  week.  Thus  it  happened  on 
holydays  Monsieur  Parblue  devoutly  attended 
the  parish  church,  while  his  partner  looked 
after  the  “ siller.”  Then  on  Dominion  and 
Thanksgiving  days  the  s‘on  of  the  heather  at- 
tended kirk,  and  listened  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  cheerful  seventeenthly  of  the  minister, 
while  Monsieur  Parblue  carefully  gathered  in 
the  shekels.  It  came  about  on  one  of  these 
latter  days,  jnst  previous  to  Mr.  McPherson’s 
going  to  church,  he  was  speaking  to  his  part- 
ner at  the  door  of  their  store,  when  a witty 
descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  was 
passing,  took  in  the  situation  at  a glance, 
and  said,  “ Gentlemen,  take  me  into  the  firm, 
and  you  can  keep  open  every  day  in  the 
year”  Edward  McSwkenet. 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  WINTRY  JUNE. 

▲ MEW  ZEALAND  MADRIGAL. 

What  though  the  icy  winds  of  June 
Around  my  cottage  sweep  and  roar, 

And  bitter  blizzards  tell  that  soon 

July’s  deep  drifts  shall  block  my  door? 

Each  April  leaf  that  passed  away, 

Each  blade  that  died  on  mead  and  glen, 

Each  flower  slain  by  cruel  May, 

December’s  sun  shall  see  again. 

The  mild  nor’easter’s  balmy  breath 
Shall  kiss  the  vale  and  mountain-side ; 

The  stream  by  August  chilled  in  death 
Shall  leap  and  laugh  at  Christmas-tide. 

Then  be  of  joyful  heart,  my  love; 

To  hope  its  tender  chords  attune; 

For,  as  I have  remarked  above, 

It  is  not  always  wintry  June. 

James  Jeffrey  Roche. 


SATISFACTION  WANTED. 

Magistrate  (to  Mrs.  Con  Kelly).  “ You  claim, 
Mrs.  Kelly,  that  Mrs.  O’Toolihan  gave  you  that 
bruised  and  blackened  face  ?” 

Mrs.  Con  Kelly.  “She  did,  yer  honor,  or 
I’m  not  Irish  born.” 

Magistrate.  “ And  what  you  want  is  dam- 
ages f” 

Mus.  Kelly.  “Naw,  sir;  I want  satisfac- 
tion. I have  damages  enough.” 


It  is  a wise  poet  that  knows  his  own  poem 
after  it  has  been  copied  half  a dozen  times  in 
the  newspapers. 
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VERY  LITERAL  OBEDIENCE. 

“ People  are  always  making  fun  of  ns  Rus- 
sians for  taking  thiugs  so  literally,”  said  a 
Russian  major,  in  whose  company  I was  as- 
cending the  Dnieper,  “and  not  without  some 
reason,  I must  admit.  You  remember  that 
story  you  told  me  the  other  day  about  a man 
who  had  a china  cup  given  to  him  as  the 
model  for  a complete  set,  and  finding  that  it 
had  been  cracked  and  mended,  turned  out  the 
whole  set  cracked  and  mended  in  the  very 
same  way?  Well,  I could  find  you  half  a 
dozen  meu  in  any  Russian  town  you  like  who 
would  do  just  the  same  thing  themselves.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  I,  “though  I doubt 
whether  they  would  carry  their  literal  obe- 
dience quite  so  far  as  the  American  printer 
who  was  told  to  ‘ follow  his  copy/  and  when 
the  copy  blew  out  of  the  window,  jumped  after 
it  and  broke  his  leg.” 

“Well,  I can  match  even  that,”  laughed 

Major  K . “Did  you  ever  hear  how  the 

telegraph  line  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Pe- 
terhof  wqs  left  unofficered  f Well,  you  know, 
before  the  electric  wires  were  laid,  we  used  to 
telegraph  in  the  old  fashion  by  signals,  aud 
all  along  the  Peterhof  road  there  were  signal 
stations  planted  jnst  within  sight  of  each  other, 
and  at  each  station  a clerk,  w ith  strict  orders 
to  repeat  exactly  any  signal  made  by  his  right- 
hand  or  left-hand  neighbor.  One  day  the  first 
clerk  on  the  line,  in  a fit  of  despair  at  having 
lost  nearly  all  his  money,  hauged  himself  on 
the  nearest  telegraph  post.  His  next  neigh- 
bor, seeing  this,  took  it  for  a signal,  and  in- 
stantly strung  himself  up  in  like  manner,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  that  all  the  clerks  on  the  line 
hanged  themselves  iu  regular  rotation.” 

“ Well,”  remarked  I,  “that’s  no  worse  than 
the  story  of  the  order  sent  from  Pekin  to  the 
authorities  of  a great  Chiuese  town,  command- 
ing that  a certain  native  merchant  should  be 
‘hung  up  iu  his  counting-house’;  and  then 
after  his  execution  somebody  discovered  that 
the  word 8 should  have  been  translated,  ‘ sus- 
pended iu  his  office.’  ” , - ' David  Ker. 


A “DINNER”  JOKE. 

Carboy  (at  dinner).  “Who  is  that  little,  in- 
significant, uniutellectunl — ” 

Pompano.  “Do  hush,  Carboy!  That  is 
Twaddel,  celebrated  wit  and  after -dinuer 
talker.  Listen : he’s  going  to  tell  one  of  his 
inimitable  stories.” 

Twaddel.  “ I remember  wrben  I was  iu  Par- 
is [laughter]  I met  Colonel  Gordon  [roars]. 
We  dined  together  [ha!  ha!]  in  the  CafS  de 
[tempest  of  merriment].  ‘ Gordon,’ said  I — 
‘Gordon,  yon  remind  me  of  a sheep  [yells  of 
delight].  I shall  never  forget  the  expression 
on  his  face  as  he  replied  ‘ Bah !’  ” (Applause 
and  uproarious  laughter.) 

Carboy  (to  Pompano).  “ Where’s  the  joke  f” 

Pompano.  “I  don’t  know;  but  I beg  of  you 
don’t  give  me  away.”  (Laughs  louder  than 
all  the  rest.)  j.  h.  Smith. 
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RAMBLING  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  infidel  studies  the  heavens  by  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  learns  infinitely  less  than  the 
humble  watcher  by  night. 

The  short-cut  does  not  always  pay,  and  un- 
chewed food  may  bring  a night  of  repentance. 

A poor  idea  is  not  always  as  bad  as  it  looks. 
It  may  have  been  disabled  in  escaping  from  an 
inferior  head. 

When  yon  prepare  to  shoot  a fish  in  the  wa- 
ter, aim  a little  above  it,  and  aim  above  any- 
thing else  that  you  may  strive  for  in  life ; for 
the  light  of  intellect  is  not  exempt  from  the 
law  of  refraction. 

A wise  man  never  laughs  at  an  undug  po- 
tato. 

Autumn  leaves  are  most  melancholy  when 
found  pressed  in  the  Bible  or  dictionary,  for 
then  they  indicate  that  somebody  has  neglect- 
ed valuable  reading. 

A wise  man  handicapped  with  ignorance  is 
not  more  unfortunate  than  the  natural  fool 
handicapped  with  limited  knowledge. 

The  man  who  follow’s  the  back  track  of 
happiness  should  not  rail  at  the  slowrer  per- 
sons w'bo  cannot  keep  up  with  him. 

The  hardest  work  that  an  atheist  has  to  do 
is  to  keep  himself  convinced  of  his  own  hon- 
esty. 

Foppishness  of  intellect  is  more  inexcus- 
able than  foppishness  of  dress  or  manners,  for 
the  man  who  affects  the  former  has  sense 
enough  to  know'  better. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  hennit  or  the 
cynic  is  the  more  hopeless  fool ; but  the  man 
w ho  combines  the  tw'o  in  himself  is  sure  of 
the  championship  in  that  particular  line. 

J.  A.  Macon. 


AN  IRREPRESSIBLE  BRIDEGROOM. 

“ Do  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your  wed- 
ded wife — ” began  a young  divine  who  had 
been  called  upon  to  unite  in  matrimony  a cou- 
ple from  the  rural  districts. 

“Yaas ” promptly  put  in  the  groom,  not 
waiting  for  the  complete  question. 

“To  love — ” went  on  the  reverend  ques- 
tioner again  as  soon  as  he  bail  recovered  from 
the  explosive  affirmative  so  unexpectedly 
given. 

uYam”  came  again  with  uiidiminished  vig- 
or from  the  groom. 

“And  to  honor,  to — ” 

A third  “ Yuan’1  came  equally  forceful  and 
prompt,  to  the  entire  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
scheme  of  gliding  into  the  next  phrase. 

“ To  cherish — ” 

“ Yam” 

And  so  on  through  the  entiro  paragraph. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  young  man 
w’as  willing. 

The  same  gentleman  tells  a story  of  a groom 
who  after  the  ceremony  slipped  a two-dollar 
bill  into  his  hand,  murmuring,  apologetically, 
“ I’ll  do  better  next  time.” 


PACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

Agesilaus,  upon  being  asked  why  there 
w'ere  no  walls  about  Sparta,  replied  that  it 
was  to  avoid  the  expense  of  gate-keepers. 

A GENIUS. 

“That  was  a very  clever  jest  of  yours  in  the 
Gazette , Mr.  Cynicus,  about — ” 

“Pardon  me,  madame,  it  could  not  have 
been  mine.  I never  write  cleverly.  My  jests 
are  either  brilliant  or  bad.” 

A HINT  TO  LITERARY  BEGINNERS. 

A critic  who  was  asked  if  imagination  w ere 
essential  to  literary  success  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied : “ In  history  and  biography,  especially 
autobiography — yes.  In  fiction  we  can  dis- 
pense with  it.” 

ON  THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR. 

Frenchman.  “ Sare,  yon  haf  deceif  me.  You 
tolt  me  you  haf  come  of  ze  noble  family.” 

Wounded  Englishman.  “ I have.  My  fa- 
ther is  the  Duke  of  Bettscoyd.” 

Frenchman.  “No,  sare.  ’Tis  impossible. 
Your  blood  is  not  blue,  it  ees  r-r-red.” 

WIT. 

A wit  is  a person  of  eminent  sense. 

Whose  sayings  are  bright  and  amusing ; 

And  wit  In  itself  would  seem  to  be,  hence, 
Nonseusieal  sense— 'tls  confusing. 

ELIZABETH'S  GRACIOU8  CLEMENCY. 

On  one  Christmas  Eve  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign,  Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  a party  of 
nobles  at  the  palace.  It  had  happened  un- 
fortunately that  the  First  Lady  of  Her  Maj- 
esty’s Laundry  had  failed  to  keep  her  ap- 
pointment, and  the  Queen  appeared  at  the 
dinner  in  one  of  her  unofficial  collars. 

Shortly  after  the  boar’s  head  had  been 
served,  the  Queen  turned  to  t he  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, wt1io  sat  at  her  right  hand,  and  remarked 
that  she  w'as  very  uncomfortable. 

“And  why,  me  liegess?”  queried  the  hand- 
some courtier. 

“ Because  me  collar  befitteth  not  the  hour. 
It  hath  no  jewels,  and  sore  doth  vex  me  for 
that  it  is  upon  the  edges  frayed.” 

“ By  me  halidom,”  quoth  Raleigh,  who  sat 
upon  her  Majesty’s  left,  “ but  that  is  ruff.” 

As  may  be  w ell  imagined,  this  ill-timed  jest 
threw  the  table  into  an  uproar,  and  the  Queeu’s 
auger  knew  no  bounds. 

“To  the  block  at  dawn,”  she  cried,  and 
sw'ooued  away. 

It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Raleigh  had 
her  Majesty  not  been  brought  to,  and  in  honor 
of  the  season  been  induced  to  pardou  the  of 
fender.  Raleigh  was  sent  to  represent  the 
Court  of  England  in  Siberia  for  a year,  and 
those  who  w ere  in  t he  confidence  of  the  Queen 
at  the  time  assert  that  but  for  his  uncalled-for 
affront  to  her  Majesty  the  well- remembered 
statesman  would  have  found  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  his  stocking  the  following  morning. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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WASHINGTON'S  INAUGURATION. 

BY  JOHN  BACH  McMASTBR. 

1HE  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  day  on  which  the  electors  should  vote. 


JL  as  every  one  knows,  was  framed  by 
a convention  of  delegates  from  twelve 
States,  sitting  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
old  State-house  at  Philadelphia.  After  a 
stormy  session  of  four  months  the  44  Dark 
Conclave,”  as  the  antifederalists  delight- 
ed to  call  the  convention,  ended  its  labors 
September  17,  1787,  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  sent  the  document  to  Congress, 
to  be  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  States. 
This  done,  the  States  began  to  act  at 
once,  and, when  the  year  closed,  Del a ware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  had  ac- 
cepted the  Constitution  without  amend- 
ments. Georgia  and  Connecticut  ratified 
in  January,  1788.  and  were  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, South  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Virginia.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  the  assent  of  nine  States 
in  Congress  assembled  was  necessary  to 
pass  an  ordinance  of  any  importance. 
This  rule  the  convention  had  adopted, 
and  had  provided  that  the  assent  of  nine 
States  should  dissolve  the  old  Confedera- 
tion, should  set  up  the  Constitution,  and 
make  it  the  supreme  law  for  each  of  the 
ratifying  States.  When,  therefore,  on 
July  2,  1788,  the  President  of  Congress 
rose  and  announced  the  ratification  by 
New  Hampshire,  lie  reminded  the  mem- 
bers that  the  needed  number  was  com- 
plete, that  the  new  plan  of  government 
was  approved,  and  that  it  remained  for 
Congress  to  make  such  provisions  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  put 
it  into  force.  An  ordinance  was  there- 
upon passed,  and  a committee  chosen  to 
examine  the  notices  of  ratification,  and 
report  an  act  for  putting  the  Constitution 
into  operation. 

The  duty  of  the  committee-men  seemed 
simple  enough.  They  were  to  name  a day 
on  which  the  States  should  choose  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice-President,  a 
Copyright,  1889,  by  Harper  and 
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and  a day  and  a place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  the  beginning 
of  government  under  the  new  plan.  But, 
simple  as  it  seemed,  the  committee  found 
it  hard  to  perform.  Indeed  two  weeks 
went  by  before  they  reported  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  needed  days,  but  leaving 
the  place  of  meeting  blank.  Nor  did 
Congress  succeed  in  filling  that  blank  till 
a great  display  of  sectional  feeling  had 
been  made,  and  a long  and  bitter  contest 
ended.  Every  one  agreed  that  the  place 
should  be  central,  and  that  central  should 
mean  somewhere  between  the  shores  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Within  these  limits, 
however,  were  many  large  and  opulent 
towns,  and  which  had  the  best  claim  to  be 
considered  central,  Congress  was  long  un- 
able to  say.  Some  members  insisted  that 
population  should  be  considered,  pointed 
out  that  more  people  dwelt  south  of  the 
Potomac  than  north  of  it,  and  thought 
Baltimore  or  Annapolis  would  be  a good 
town.  Others  were  for  considering  dis- 
tances, and  urged  Wilmington  and  Lan- 
caster and  Philadelphia  as  places  no  fur- 
ther from  the  eastern  border  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine  than  the  southern  border  of 
Georgia.  Still  others,  on  the  ground  of 
policy  and  economy,  stood  out  for  New 
York.  To  be  constantly  shifting  the  gov- 
ernment from  place  to  place  was  to  make 
it  seem  weak  and  unstable,  and  sure  to 
bring  it  into  contempt  among  the  people. 
To  pack  up  cart-loads  of  books  and  tons  of 
papers  and  drag  them  over  the  country, 
unless  they  went  forth  to  that  federal 
city  which  was  to  be  the  lasting  home  of 
the  new  Congress,  was  a piece  of  wanton 
extravagance. 

These  arguments  fell  on  dull  ears. 
For  a time  all  was  jealousy,  local  bias, 
petty  spite.  September  was  almost  half 
gone  when  Congress  finally  decided  that 
Brothers.  AU  rights  rtstrud. 
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the  States  should  choose  electors  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  that 
the  electors  should  cast  their  votes  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  February,  and  that 
the  new  Congress  should  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  4 

The  history  of  the  Congress  thus  about 
to  expire  is  worth  recalling.  It  begins 
with  the  meeting  of  the  fifty-three  colo- 
nial delegates  who,  in  September,  1774, 
assembled  at  Philadelphia.  Gathered  in 
response  to  the  call  of  Massachusetts,  they 
passed  the  non-intercourse,  non-importa- 
tion, non-consumption  agreement;  issued 
the  colonial  Declaration  of  Rights;  drew 
the  famous  address  to  the  King  and  the 
address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain, 
and  after  a session  of  eight  weeks  called 
a new  Congress  to  meet  in  May,  1776,  and 
adjourned.  But  long  before  the  10th  of 
May  arrived  the  crisis  in  the  quarrel  with 
the  mother  country  was  reached,  the 
stores  at  Concord  were  destroyed,  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  was  fought,  and  the  new 
Congress,  seizing  authority  that  had  not 
been  given,  entered  at  once  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

Between  the  day  when  this  Congress 
met  and  the  day  when  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  put  in  force  a period 
of  seventy  months  went  by.  During 
these  seventy  months  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  acted  under  no  constitu- 
tional authority  whatever.  The  States 
were  parties  to  no  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  every  act  committed  by  their 
delegates  was  done  with  the  tacit  or  ex- 
press consent  of  the  States.  No  system 
of  representation  was  in  use.  To  the  se- 
cret deliberations  of  the  little  body  that 
bore  the  name  of  the  Congress  came  dele- 
gates chosen  in  such  a way  and  in  such 
numbers  and  bearing  such  instructions  as 
best  pleased  the  States  that  sent  them. 
Once  seated  in  Congress,  these  men  found 
themselves  members  of  what  a few  years 
later  would  have  been  denounced  as  a 
“dark  and  secret  conclave.”  The  doors 
were  shut,  no  spectators  were  suffered  to 
hear  what  was  said,  no  reports  of  the  de- 
bates were  taken  down  in  short  hand  or 
long-hand;  but  under  a strict  injunction 
of  secrecy  they  went  on  deliberating  day 
after  day.  From  month  to  month  so 
much  of  the  journal  as  Congress  thought 
fit  was  indeed  given  to  the  people;  but 
Congress  thought  fit  to  give  merely  a dry 
record  of  ordinances  passed,  of  motions 
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made,  of  reports  read,  of  committees  chos- 
en. Over  these  deliberations  presided  a 
President  elected  by  the  Congress,  and 
looked  up  to  as  the  representative  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  united  for  com- 
mon defence.  As  such,  his  house,  his  ta- 
ble, his  servants,  were  all  provided  at  pub- 
lic cost.  But  the  expense  of  every  other 
delegate  was  borne  by  the  State  that  sent 
him. 

Thus  formed,  the  Continental  Congress 
no  sooner  met  in  1775  than  it  proceeded, 
without  any  authority,  to  raise  armies, 
equip  navies,  to  borrow  money,  to  set  up 
a post-office,  to  send  out  ministers,  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  do  innumerable  acts 
of  sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the  States. 

It  was  Congress  that  commissioned  Wash- 
ington ; that  sent  Franklin  to  the  court  of 
France;  that  voted  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; that  framed  the  Articles  of 
Confederation ; that  advised  the  colonies, 
in  the  quaint  language  of  the  resolution, 

“ to  take  up  civil  government.” 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  went  out 
to  the  States  in  1778,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  1st  of  March,  1781,  that  the  thirteenth 
State  signed  and  put  them  into  force. 
Meanwhile  the  Congress  was  fast  sinking 
into  open  contempt  among  the  people. 
The  great  things  which  it  did  were  soon 
forgotten;  the  thiugs  which  it  did  not 
do  were  long  remembered.  Most  of  its 
dealings  were  with  the  States.  In  but  a 
few  ways  did  it  touch  the  people,  and  in 
the  most  delicate  of  these  its  record  is 
that  of  disaster  after  disaster.  The  bills 
of  credit  which  no  one  would  take,  the 
loan  offices  set  up  in  every  State,  the 
Congress  lottery  that  failed  so  miserably, 
the  forty  for  one  act,  the  old  tenor  and 
the  new  tenor,  commissary  certificates, 
quartermaster  certificates,  hospital  certifi- 
cates, interest  indents,  were  constant  re- 
minders of  the  financial  imbecility  of 
Congress,  and  did  far  more  to  bring  it 
into  contempt  than  any  of  its  great  acts 
did  to  bring  it  into  honor.  Every  other 
expression  of  contempt,  “not  worth  a 
farthing,”  “not  worth  a tinker’s  dam,” 
gave  way  to  the  new  expression  of  worth- 
lessness, “ not  worth  a continental.” 

Happily,  at  this  juncture,  the  Confeder- 
ation was  finished,  and  Congress,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  met  under  the 
shadow  of  cpnstitutional  authority.  Great 
things  were  expected  of  the  Union,  and 
for  a time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  ex- 
pectations would  be  fulfilled.  But  when 
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Congress  organized  under  the  newly  rati- 
fied Articles  of  Confederation  in  Novem- 
ber, 1781,  Cornwallis  had  surrendered, 
the  war  had  virtually  ended,  and  the  Con- 
federation began  at  once  to  fall  in  pieces. 
By  the  Articles  the  character  of  the  Con- 
gress was  little  changed.  The  President 
was  still  chosen  by  the  members.  The 
members  were  chosen  annually;  could 
not  serve  more  than  three  years  in  any 
term  of  six ; could  not  be  more  than  seven 
nor  less  than  two  from  any  State,  and 
were  paid  by  those  who  sent  them.  As 
the  charge  of  maintaining  them  was  not 
light,  as  no  delegation,  however  large, 
could  cast  more  than  one  vote,  a strong 
incentive  was  created  to  keep  the  delega- 
tions down  to  two,  and  in  time  to  send 
none  at  all.  Twenty  delegates,  represent- 
ing seven  States,  were  present  when  Wash- 
ington resigned  command  of  the  army. 
Twenty-three  delegates,  from  eleven  States, 
voted  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  Thenceforth,  to  the  end 
of  its  career,  Congress  rarely  consisted  of 
twenty-five  members.  Again  and  again 
it  was  forced  to  adjourn  day  after  day  for 
want  of  a quorum.  More  than  once  these 
adjournments  covered  thirteen  consecu- 
tive days.  (Ordinances  of  trifling  impor- 
tance could  be  passed  by  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  States.  But  no  measure 
of  importance,  no  ordinance  to  provide 
for  the  issue  of  money,  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  the  ratification  of  a treaty,  the 
raising  of  a body  of  troops,  coulcl  pass  un- 
less nine  States  assented.  Most  of  the 
time  but  eleven  States  were  represented. 
Of  these  eleven  it  often  happened  that 
nine  had  but  two  delegates  each,  and  it 
thus  became  possible  for  three  men  to  de- 
feat the  weightiest  measures. 

Acting  on  the  States  and  not  on  the 
people,  Congress  never  won  the  affections 
of  the  people,  but  was  looked  on,  was 
spoken  of,  was  treated,  as  a foreign  gov- 
ernment rather  than  a creature  of  their 
own  making.  When  a band  of  plough- 
men gathered  under  the  window  of  its 
room  at  Philadelphia  and  broke  up  its 
sitting  with  taunts  and  threats,  not  a citi- 
zen could  be  found  willing  to  aid  in  de- 
fending it.  Driven  from  the  city,  it  fled 
to  Princeton,  and  there  found  a refuge 
under  the  guns  of  fifteen  hundred  sol- 
diers. From  Princeton  it  soon  adjourn- 
ed to  Annapolis.  There,  disgusted  at  the 
perpetual  sitting  of  Congress,  the  Rhode 
Island  delegates,  acting  under  instruc- 
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tions  from  their  Legislature,  moved  a 
recess.  This  was  carried,  and,  as  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  required,  a commit- 
tee of  the  States  was  chosen  to  sit  during 
the  recess.  But  the  members  quarrelled, 
separated  with  bitter  words,  and  for  two 
months  the  country  was  without  a gen- 
eral government  of  any  kind.  In  No- 
vember, 1784,  the  Congress  reassembled 
at  Trenton,  and  from  Trenton  in  time 
they  adjourned  to  New  York.  In  the 
taverns,  meanwhile,  the  wits  were  ex- 
pressing their  contempt  in  the  popular 
toasts,  “ A hoop  for  the  barrel,”  “ Cement 
for  the  Union.”  In  the  newspapers  Con- 
gress was  likened  to  a wheel  rolling  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  and  from  Beersheba  to 
Dan.  Neglected  by  its  members,  insult- 
ed by  the  troops,  a wanderer  from  town 
to  town,  the  subject  of  jest  by  the  people, 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  sank 
rapidly  to  the  condition  of  a debating 
club.  It  made  requisitions  that  never 
were  heeded,  voted  monuments  that  nev- 
er were  put  up,  rewarded  great  men  with 
suras  of  money  that  never  were  paid, 
planned  wise  schemes  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  that  never  were  carried  out,  and 
looked  on  in  helplessness  while  English 
troops  held  and  fortified  American  forts, 
while  State  after  State  openly  violated 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederation,  refused 
it  power  to  regulate  trade,  refused  it 
power  to  lay  a tax  on  imported  goods, 
and  finally  called  that  convention  which, 
in  1787,  framed  the  Constitution,  and  gave 
to  Congress  the  duty  of  fixing  the  day 
when  it  should  cease  to  exist. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  day  of  its  death, 
the  Continental  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration began  to  die  fast.  When  the  or- 
dinance passed,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1788,  nine  States  were  present.  September 
18th,  this  number  had  dwindled  to  six. 
October  14th,  there  were  but  two  in  attend- 
ance, and  all  government  was  ended.  Day 
after  day  a few  delegates,  sometimes  six, 
sometimes  two,  would  saunter  into  the 
hall,  have  the  secretary  take  down  their 
names,  and  then  go  off  to  their  favorite 
tavern.  But  no  sittings  were  held,  no 
business  was  done,  and  the  Congress 
whose  name  is  bound  up  with  so  much 
that  is  glorious  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try expired  ignominiously  for  want  of  a 
quorum. 

While  these  few  men,  true  to  their 
trust,  were  striving  to  keep  up  the  sem- 
blance of  a Congress,  the  first  Wednes- 
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day  in  January,  1789,  arrived,  and  electors 
were  chosen  in  all  of  the  ratifying  States 
save  New  York.  In  that  great  common- 
wealth the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Legislature  was  divid- 
ed against  itself.  The  Assembly  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clinton  men,  and  strong- 
ly Antifederal.  The  Senate  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  Hamilton,  and 
was  by  a small  majority  Federal.  The 
bill  which  the  Assembly  framed  provided 
that  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  having 
each  nominated  eight  electors,  should 
meet  and  compare  lists,  that  men  whose 
names  were  in  both  lists  should  be  consid- 
ered elected,  and  that  from  those  whose 
names  were  not  in  both  lists  one-half  of 
the  needed  number  should  be  chosen  by 
each  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  Sen- 
ate amended  the  bill  by  proposing  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  should 
not  meet,  but  should  exchange  lists,  and 
that,  if  the  lists  differed,  each  branch 
should  propose  names  to  the  other  for 
concurrence,  and  should  go  on  doing  so 
till  all  the  electors  were  chosen.  The 
Assembly  promptly  rejected  the  amend- 
ment; a conference  followed;  the  Senate 
stood  firm,  and  no  electors  were  chosen. 
New  York,  therefore,  cast  no  vote  in  the 
first  Presidential  election,  and  had  no  rep- 
resentative on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution. 

Very  similar  was  the  quarrel  that  took 
place  in  New  Hampshire.  There  the  law 
gave  the  people  the  right  of  nominating, 
and  the  Legislature  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing, but  was  silent  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  appointment  should  be  made.  The 
Assembly  was  for  a joint  ballot.  This 
the  Senate  would  not  hear  of,  and  stood 
out  for  a negative  on  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  as  complete  and  final  as  in  the 
cases  of  resolutions  and  bills;  a wrangle 
followed,  and  midnight  of  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary was  close  at  hand,  when  the  Assem- 
bly gave  fcvay,  made  an  angry  protest,  and 
chose  electors,  each  one  of  whom  was  a 
Federalist. 

In  Massachusetts  the  General  Court 
chose  two  electors  at  large,  and  eight 
more  from  a list  of  sixteen  names  sent 
up  from  the  eight  Congressional  districts. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  choice  was  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  and  the  counties  be- 
yond the  mountains  being  strongly  Anti- 
federal, two  general  tickets  were  prompt- 
ly in  the  field.  On  the  Lancaster  ticket 
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were  the  names  of  ten  Federalists  well 
known  to  be  firm  supporters  of  Washing- 
ton. On  the  Harrisburg  ticket  were  the 
names  of  men  who  had  signed  the  address 
and  reasons  of  dissent  of  the  minority  of 
the  Pennsylvania  convention,  had  been 
members  of  the  Antifederal  societies  and 
committees  of  correspondence,  had  labor- 
ed hard  to  defeat  the  Constitution,  and, 
even  after  nine  States  had  ratified,  had 
sat  in  the  famous  Harrisburg  convention 
which  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  ask 
to  have  the  Constitution  sent  for  amend- 
ment to  a new  convention  of  the  States. 
These  men,  the  Federalists  declared,  were 
planning  to  make  Patrick  Henry  Presi- 
dent, and  though  some  were  given  a great 
vote,  not  one  secured  election. 

In  Maryland,  where  the  choice  was  also 
made  by  the  people,  the  excitement  be- 
came intense,  for  the  lines  which,  parted 
the  Federalists  and  Antifederalists  were 
precisely  those  which  a few  years  before 
parted  the  non-imposters  and  the  paper- 
money  men  from  the  men  who  wished  for 
honest  money  and  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  Continental  debt.  All  over  the  State 
meetings  were  held,  addresses  were  issued, 
and  each  party  accused  of  fraud.  But, 
when  the  votes  were  counted,  the  Feder- 
alists were  found  to  have  carried  the  day. 
Virginia  likewise  left  the  choice  with  the 
people,  and  in  that  State  some  fights  took 
place  and  some  heads  were  broken.  But 
these  were  of  common  occurrence,  often 
happened  when  members  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  were  elected,  and  were  thought 
nothing  of.  In  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States.  In  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina  no  elections  were  held; 
they  had  not  accepted  the  Constitution, 
and  were  not  members  of  the  new  Union. 

Of  the  sixty -nine  electors  thus  ap- 
pointed, not  six  were  formally  pledged  to 
the  support  of  any  man.  In  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  contest  was 
close,  a few  had  been  charged  with  Anti- 
federalist leanings,  and  had  issued  cards 
declaring  that  if  elected  they  would  cast 
their  votes  for  Washington  and  Adams. 
But  the  others  gave  no  pledges,  and  none 
were  wanted.  Differ  as  men  might  touch- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Constitution,  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  touching  the 
man  who  should  fill  the  highest  office  under 
the  Constitution,  and  voters  and  electors 
alike  united  on  General  Washington. 
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There  all  unanimity  ceased,  for  bo  oth-  miCvS  admitted,  written  a book  called  A 
er  name  was  a charmed  name  with  Amer-  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  Govern - 
leans.  That  of  Franklin  stood  high,  but  inent  of  the  United  States  of  America . 
Franklin  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  But  it  ought,  they  said,  to  be  called  an 
was  sorely  afflicted  with  an  incurable  dis*  insidious  attack.  Could  any  man  read 
case,  and  was  justly  thought  too  old  and  such  stuff  as  this — 'The  rich;  the  well- 
feeble  for  the  second  place.  The  services  born,  and  the  able  will  acquire  an  influ^ 
and  the  claims  of  Samuel  Adams  were  al  cnee  among  the  people  that  will  soon  be 
most  as  great,  but  he  had  begun  by  oppos-  too  much  for  simple  honesty  and  plain 
ing  the  Constitution,  had  ended  by  accept  sense  in  a House  of  Representative es  ' -and 
ing  it  with  much  reluctance.  ami  was  ac-  call  it  republican  2 Was  the  author  of 
cordingiy  passed  over  by  the  Federalists,  such  nonsense  a fit  man  to  rule  over  a 
who  bixuyght  forward  the  name  of  John  free  people?  A better  reason  for  oppos- 
Adams  in  hi»  stead.  illg  Adams  came  from  tie*  A lit  i baleral \Sl> 

John  Adams  was  a native  of  New  Eng*  of  New  York.  Eleven  States*  these  men 
land,  and  this  was  given  out  by  some  as  argued,  have  ratified  the  Const! t u lion, 
a good  and  sufficient  reason  why  Southern  yet  six  sent  with  their  rati  heat  ions  long 
Federalists  should  oppose  him.  Ho  had  lists  of  proposed  amendments.  These 
lived  long  abroad,  and  was  declared  by  amendments  a?v  not  trivial;  tl?ey  :av 
others  to  have  come  lioine  less  of  a repub-  very  serious.  The  new  government  will 
lican  than  lie  went  out.  He  had,  his  eue-  have  to  consider  them.  It  is  highly  im- 
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portant,  therefore,  to  have  in  the  new 
government  some  man  who  will  do  his 
best  to  further  them.  Such  a man  is 
Governor  George  Clinton.  His  name  is 
not  written  at  the  foot  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  he  has  never  sat  in 
Congress,  nor  gone  on  a mission  to  for- 
eign parts  to  caper  before  dukes  and 
princes,  and  dance  attendance  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  kings ; he  has  no  theory  about 
the  place  to  be  given  to  the  rich  and  the 
“well-born”  in  the  state;  but  he  is  a 
stanch  republican,  a friend  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  an  enemy  of  standing  armies, 
a hater  of  consolidated  governments  in 
every  form,  a man  in  whose  hands  the  in- 
terests of  the  six  States  proposing  amend- 
ments will  be  safe.  So  eager  were  his 
friends  to  see  him  Vice-President  that  they 
formed  clubs,  took  the  name  of  Federal- 
Republican,  and,  while  electors  were  yet 
to  be  chosen,  canvassed,  corresponded,  and 
sent  out  a circular  letter  in  his  behalf. 
For  a time  his  chances  of  success  were 
good;  but  when  it  was  known  that  Clin- 
ton could  not  carry  his  own  State,  that 
New  York  had  chosen  no  electors,  all 
hope  of  success  was  given  up.  And  well 
it  might  be,  for  when  the  electors  met  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  Clinton 
got  but  three  votes,  and  these  three  were 
cast  by  Virginia.  Washington,  on  that 
day,  was  given  sixtyrnine;  John  Adams 
received  thirty-four.  Thirty-five  more 
votes  were  thrown  away  on  ten  men,  no 
one  of  whom  received  more  than  nine. 
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That  a vote  or  two  should  be  thrown 
away  was  necessary.  As  the  Constitution 
then  read,  it  was  the  duty  of  each  elector  to 
write  down  on  his  ballot  the  names  of  two 
men,  without  indicating  which  he  wished 
should  be  President.  The  man  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes 
was  to  be  President,  and  the  man  receiv- 
ing the  next  highest,  Vice-President.  Had 
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every  elector  who  voted  for  Washington 
also  voted  for  Adams,  neither  would  have 
been  elected,  and  the  choice  of  a Presi- 
dent would  have  devolved  on  the  House 
of  Representatives.  So  great  a scattering, 
however,  was  unnecessary,  and  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a fear  that  Washington  would 
not  be  given  the  vote  of  every  elector — a 
fear  Alexander  Hamilton  did  all  he  could 
to  spread. 

The  choice  of  Representatives  was  left 
with  the  people.  By  the  Constitution, 
any  man  who  could  vote  for  a member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  his  State  Legislature 
could  vote  for  a member  of  Congress. 
But  not  every  man  could  on  election  day 
write  a ballot  and  bring  it  to  the  polls 
or  stand  in  the  crowd  that  shouted  “aye” 
when  the  name  of  his  candidate  was  call- 
ed. Suffrage  was  far  from  universal. 
The  elective  franchise  belonged  to  the 
rich  and  w^ell-to-do,  not  to  the  poor.  The 
voter  must  own  laud  or  property,  rent  a 
house,  or  pay  taxes  of  some  sort  Here 
the  qualification  was  fifty  acres  of  land, 
or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  thir- 
ty pounds  ; there  it  was  a white  skin 
and  property  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds. 

In  one  State  it  was  a poll  tax  ; in  an- 
other, a property  tax  ; in  another,  the 
voter  must  be  a quiet  and  peaceable  man 
with  a freehold  worth  forty  shillings, 
or  personal  estate  worth  forty  pounds. 

To  vote  in  South  Carolina  a free  white 
man  must  believe  in  the  being  of  a God, 
in  a future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, and  have  a freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land;  to  vote  in  New  York,  he  must 
be  seized  of  a freehold  worth  twenty 
pounds  York  money,  or  pay  a house-rent 
of  forty  shillings  a year,  have  his  name  on 
the  list  of  tax-payers,  aud  in  his  pocket  a 
tax  receipt. 

The  effect  of  restrictions  such  as  these 
was  to  deprive  great  numbers  of  deserv- 
ing men  of  the  right  to  vote.  Young 
men  just  starting  in  life,  sons  of  farmers 
whose  lands  and  goods  had  not  been  di- 
vided, wandering  teachers  of  schools,  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  beginning  the  practice 
of  their  profession,  might  count  them- 
selves fortunate  if  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  they  could  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  constitutions  of 
many  of  the  States.  Of  the  mass  of  un- 
skilled laborers— the  men  who  dug  ditch- 
es, carried  loads,  or  in  harvest-time  help- 
ed the  farmer  gather  in  his  hay  and  grain 
— it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few,  if  any* 
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spirited  citizen*  of  New  York,  Driven  aful  rjQtlnngdhat  is.  bad  id  the  plan  of  the 
from  Philadelphia  in  17KS  l y ihe  thre at*  city  of Washingtoih 
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might,  it  was  urged,  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  many.  When,  however,  a week 
weut  by  and  not  one  more  Senator  came, 
the  patience  of  the  eight  gave  way,  and 
they  issued  a strong  appeal  to  the  absen- 
tees to  hurry.*  But  another  week  passed, 

* The  following  is  a copy  of  such  an  appeal,  sent 
to  the  Hon.  George  Read,  with  autograph  signatures : 

New  York,  March  lltb,  1789. 
The  Honorable  George  Read,  JSsqr. : 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  and  eighteen  of 
the  house  of  Representatives  have  attended  here 
since  the  4th  of  March.  It  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  a Quorum  sufficient  to  proceed  to 
business  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Gentlemen  of  both  houses,  that  infor- 
mation of  their  situation  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  absent  Members. 

We  apprehend  that  no  Arguments  are  necessary 
to  evince  to  you  the  indispensible  necessity  of  put- 
ting the  Government  into  immediate  operation,  und 
therefore  request  that  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
attend  as  soon  as  possible. 


and  another  address  was  issued,  before  the 
ninth  Senator  crossed  the  Hudson  to  take 
his  seat.  The  tenth  came  two  days  later, 
the  eleventh  a week  later,  and  the  twelfth, 
who  made  a quorum,  reached  the  city  on 
the  5th  of  April. 

The  House  of  Representatives  mean- 
while had  been  more  fortunate — had  se- 
cured a quorum,  had  chosen  a Speaker, 
and  wTas  hard  at  work  on  a tariff  act,  when 
a messenger  from  the  Senate  knocked  at 
the  door  and  informed  the  Speaker  that 
the  Senate  was  ready  to  count  the  electoral 
vote. 

This  duty  done,  the  Houses  parted,  and 
Charles  Thomson  was  sent  to  carry  a 
certificate  of  election  to  Washington,  while 
Sylvanus  Bourne  went  on  a like  errand 
to  John  Adams  at  Braintree.  The  jour- 
ney of  these  two  men  from  their  homes  to 
the  seat  of  Congress  was  one  long  ovation. 
Adams  set  out  first,  and  was  accompanied 
from  town  to  town  along  the 
route  by  troops  of  soldiers  and 
long  lines  of  men  on  horseback, 
was  presented  with  addresses, 
was  met  at  Kingsbridge  by 
members  of  Congress  and  the 
chief  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
escorted  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  respect  to  the  house  of 
John  Jay.  His  inauguration 
took  place  on  April  22d,  and 
was  attended  by  one  incident, 
unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  se- 
rious in  its  consequences.  In 
the  crowd  that  stood  about  the 
doors  of  Federal  Hall  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  Mr.  Adams  as  he 
went  in  were  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  and  his  elder  bro- 
ther Richard.  The  lads  were 
students  at  Columbia  College, 
and,  pressing  too  close  to  the 
Vice-President’s  carriage,  Rich- 
ard, in  the  language  of  his  bro- 
ther, ‘ ' was  spurned  by  the  coach- 
man.” In  a healthy-minded  lad 
the  wrath  which  the  “spurn- 
ing” called  forth  would  surely 
have  gone  down  with  the  sun. 

But  John  Randolph  was  far 
from  healthy-minded.  To  him 
the  act  was  past  all  forgiveness, 
and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
hated,  with  a fierce,  irrational 
hatred,  not  the  coachman,  but 
John  Adams  himself. 

Washington  set  out  on  the 
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16th  of  April.  But  he  had  not  gone  a mile 
from  his  door  when  a crowd  of  friends 
and  neighbors  on  horseback  surrounded 
his  carriage,  and  rode  with  him  to  Alexan- 
dria. There  the  Mayor  addressed  him,  in 
the  fulsome  manner  of  the  time,  as  the 
first  and  best  of  citizens,  as  the  model  of 
youth,  as  the  ornament  of  old  age,  and 
went  with  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac, where  the  men  of  Georgetown 
were  waiting.  With  them  he  went  on 
till  the  men  of  Baltimore  met  him,  and  led 
him  through  lines  of  shouting  people  to 
the  best  inn  their  city  could  boast.  That 
night  a public  reception  and  a supper 
were  given  in  his  honor,  and  at  sunrise 
the  next  morning  he  was  on  his  way  tow- 
ard Philadelphia. 

In  size,  in  wealth,  in  population,  Phila- 
delphia then  stood  first  among  the  cities  of 
the  country,  and  her  citizens  determined 
to  receive  their  illustrious  President  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  her  greatness  and  of 
his  fame.  The  place  selected  was  Gray’s 
Ferry,  where  the  road  from  Baltimore 
crossed  the  lower  Schuylkill — a place  well 
known  and  often  described  by  travellers. 
On  the  high  ridge  that  bordered  the  east- 
ern bank  was  Gray’s  Inn  and  gardens, 
renowned  for  the  greenhouse  filled  with 
tropical  fruit,  the  maze  of  walks,  the 
grottoes,  the  hermitages,  the  Chinese 
bridges,  the  dells  and  groves,  that  made 
it  “a  prodigy  of  art  and  nature.”  Cross- 
ing the  river  was  the  floating  bridge, 
made  gay  for  the  occasion  with  flags  and 
bunting  and  festoons  of  cedar  and  laurel 
leaves.  Along  the  north  rail  were  eleven 
flags,  typical  of  the  eleven  States  of  the 
new  Union.  On  the  south  rail  were  two 
flags:  one  to  represent  the  new  era;  the 
other,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Across 
the  bridge  at  either  end  was  a triumphal 
arch,  from  one  of  which  a laurel  crown 
hung  by  a string,  which  passed  to  the 
hands  of  a boy  who,  dressed  in  white 
and  decked  with  laurel,  stood  beneath  a 
pine-tree  hard  by.  On  every  side  were 
banners  adorned  with  emblems  and  in- 
scribed with  mottoes.  One  bore  the  words, 
“May  commerce  flourish!”  On  another 
was  a sun,  and  under  it,  “Behold  the  ris- 
ing empire.”  A third  was  the  rattlesnake 
flag,  with  the  threatening  words,  “ Don’t 
tread  on  me.”  On  the  hill  overlooking 
the  bridge  and  the  river  was  a signal  to 
give  the  people  warning  of  the  President  s 
approach. 

Toward  noon  on  the  20th  of  April  the 
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signal  was  suddenly  dropped,  and  soon 
after  Washington,  with  Governor  Mifflin 
and  a host  of  gentlemen  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  him  at  the  boundary  line  of 
Delaware,  was  seen  riding  slowly  down 
the  hill  toward  the  river.  As  he  passed 
under  the  first  triumphal  archway  the 
crown  of  laurel  was  dropped  on  his  brow, 
and  a salute  was  fired  from  the  cannon 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  people, 
shouting,  “Long  live  the  President!” 
went  over  the  bridge  with  him  to  the  east- 
ern bank,  where  the  troops  were  waiting 
to  conduct  him  on  to  Philadelphia.  The 
whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  as 
he  passed  through  dense  lines  of  cheering 
men  the  bells  of  every  church  rang  out  a 
merry  peal,  and  every  face,  says  one  who 
saw  them,  seemed  to  say,  “Long,  long, 
long  live  George  Washington !” 

That  night  he  slept  at  Philadelphia, 
was  addressed  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  State,  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  by 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  early  the  next  morning 
set  out  with  a troop  of  horse  for  Trenton. 

On  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Assan- 
pink  Creek,  over  which,  twelve  years  be- 
fore, the  Hessians  fled  in  confusion,  he 
passed  under  a great  dome  supported  by 
thirteen  columns,  and  adorned  with  a huge 
sunflower,  inscribed,  “To  thee  alone.” 
The  women  of  Trenton  had  ordered  this 
put  up,  and  just  beyond  the  bridge  were 
waiting,  with  their  daughters,  who,  as  he 
passed  under  the  dome,  began  singing: 

“ Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore: 

Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aim9  again  the  fatal  blow — 

Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

14  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 

Those  thy  conquering  arras  did  save, 

Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers. 

Strew  ye  fair  his  way  with  flowers — 

Strew  your  Hero’s  way  with  flowers.” 

As  the  last  lines  were  sung  the  bevy 
of  little  girls  came  forward,  strewing  the 
road  with  flowers  as  they  sang.  Wash- 
ington was  greatly  moved,  thanked  the 
children  on  the  spot,  and  before  he  rode 
out  of  town  the  next  morning  wrote  a 
few  words  to  their  mothers. 

From  Trenton  he  passed  across  New 
Jersey,  escorted  from  county  to  county  by 
the  State  militia,  to  Elizabethtown,  where 
a committee,  with  a barge  provided  by 
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Let  evVv  heart  expand, 

For  Wiiadiiiigtou’s  at  hand. 
With  glory  crowned. 

Thrice  beloved  Columbia,  hail! 
Behold  before  the  gale 
Your  chief  advance. 

The  matchless  Hero's  nigh ; 
Applaud  him  to  the  sky, 

Who  gave  you  liberty, 

Will)  gen'rous  France. 

Thrice  welcome  to  this  shore, 
Our  leader  now'  no  more, 

But  ruler  thou. 


Congress,  was  ready  to  carry  him  to  New 
York.  Rowed  by  thirteen  of  the  harbor 
pilots,  the  barge  sped  on  through  the  Kill 
van  Kull  toward  New  York  Ray,  followed 
by  a train  of  boats  bearing  the  few  officers 
of  the  old  Confederation  necessity  still 
kept  in  their  places.  In  one  was  the 
Board  of  Treasury;  in  another,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War ; the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
A flairs  was  in  a third. 

About  the  entrance  to  the  Kill  was 
gathered  a navy  of  river  craft  gay  with 
flags  and  bright- 
ly dressed  women,  ; •••———  — 

and  noisy  With 
cheering  men.  As 
the  barges  of  the  j ‘ , j * 

President  and  his 
party  passed  by, 
snows  and  shal- 
lops, trackscouts 
and  row  - boats, 
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Vina , which  answered  the  Spaniard's  sa-  truly  good  and  great, 

lute,  while  over  the  water  to  those  on  ^£Kve  “S1*  «*r 

shore  came  the  blare  of  conchs  and  train-  To  ^cjt  tjiy  ^r<JNV 

pets,  the  sound  of  song  and  music,  and  the 

stirring  notes  of  **  Stony  Point.  -’  As  the  The  friends  to  the  new  government  had 
little  fleet  came  round  the  head  of  Gov-  hoped  for  a speedy  inauguration.  But 
ernor's  Island  the  shouts  were  taken  up  Federal  Hall  was  still  unfinished,  and  the 
by  the  crowd  that  lined  the  shore  or  stood  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  was  put  off 
in  a dense  mass  about  the  spot  which,  one  week.  This  week  was  spent  by  the 
bright  with  flags  and  bunting,  marked  the  President  in  receiving  and  returning  the 
landing-place  at  Murray's  Wharf.  There  calls  of  Congressmen,  and  in  riding  about 
Washington  was  met  by  Governor  Clin-  the  streets  and  noting  the  great  change 
ton  and  the  members  of  Congress,  and  which  had  taken  place  since  lie  saw  the 
escorted  by  all  the  troops  in  the  city  to  city  last.  Five  years  before,  some  of  the 
the  house  made  ready  for  his  use.  That  same  men  who  so  lately  welcomed  him  as 
night  the  revelry  was  louder  than  ever,  President  had  gone  out  to  the  Bull's  Head 
for  scarcely  a tavern  but  had  a Song  or  an  Tavern  to  welcome  him  as  General,  and 
ode  written  for  the  occasion  by  some  fre-  after  a few  days  had  escorted  him  to  the 
quenter  who  passed  for  a poet.  Of  the  same  wharf  at  which  he  so  recently  land 
few  that  have  come  down  to  us,  one  was  ed,and  had  there,  with  hearts  full  of  love 
sung  to  the  air  of  “ God  save  the  King11:  and  gratitude,  waved  farewell  as  lie  was 

rowed  over  the  bav  on  his  journey  to  Con- 
••  Hail  thou  auspicious  day  ! at  Annapolis.  Then  the  cUv  was  a 

For  Jet  America  , , / , rT 

Thy  praise  resound.  scene  of  desolation.  Her  commerce  was 

Jov  to  our  native  land!  gone;  her  docks  were  empty;  two  terri- 
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ble  fires  had  burned  down  nearly  a thou- 
sand of  her  houses.  During  the  seven 
years  of  British  occupation  many  of  her 
streets  and  buildings  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay,  many  of  her  churches 
had  been  desecrated  and  turned  into  rid- 
ing-schools and  stables,  and  thousands  of 
her  citizens  had  been  living  in  exile  up 
the  Hudson  or  in  New  Jersey.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  British  driven  out  than 
her  citizens  returned,  and  with  an  energy 
that  seemed  marvellous  began  to  repair 
and  more  than  repair  the  damage  done 
by  fire  and  war.  The  streets  were  better 
paved  and  better  lighted ; the  houses  ev- 
ery year  became  more  grand  and  preten- 
tious, and  the  limits  of  the  city  extended 
by  steady  encroachments  on  the  rivers  and 
bay.  Public  opinion  had  already  doomed 
Fort  George,  which  stood  just  below  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  in  a few  months 
workmen  were  levelling  the  ramparts  to 
make  way  for  a house  for  the  President. 
One  traveller  described  the  city  as  a min- 
iature London.  Another  puts  down  in  his 
journal  some  remarks  on  the  markets, 
where  fish  are  sold  both  dead  and  alive; 
on  the  fine  houses  he  saw  on  Dock  Street 
and  Queen  Street  and  Hanover  Square; 
on  the  goodness  of  the  footways,  so  wide 
that  three  persons  could  walk  abreast; 
on  the  pavements,  over  which  no  drays 
drawn  by  more  than  one  horse  were  ever 
allowed  to  pass;  and  on  the  sights  which 
he  saw  on  Broadway.  The  buildings 
al6ng  it  were  new  and  poor,  but  the  street 
was  long,  wide,  and  unpaved,  and  there- 
fore a favorite  drive.  There  every  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  “the  gentry”  rode  in 
their  coaches  and  phaetons,  and  “the  com- 
mon people”  in  open  chairs.  It  was  fash- 
ionable to  be  seen,  toward  sunset,  walking 
on  the  mall  that  surrounded  the  fort,  or 
to  go  over  to  Brooklyn  and  stroll  about 
the  earthworks  while  an  oyster  supper 
was  being  made  ready  at  the  inn. 

In  these  amusements  the  President-elect 
took  no  part,  but  waited  with  solemn  grav- 
ity for  the  inauguration.  At  nine  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  people  repaired 
by  thousands  to  the  churches  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  Divine  guidance.  At  ten 
Congress  met. 

In  the  Senate  all  was  confusion ; for,  the 
moment  the  business  of  the  day  began,  Mr. 
Adams  had  propounded  a question  of  eti- 
quette. The  House,  he  said,  would  soon 
attend  them,  and  the  President  would 
surely  deliver  a speech.  What  should  be 
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done?  How  would  the  Senate  behave! 
Would  it  stand  or  sit  while  the  President 
spoke  ? Members  who  had  been  in  Lon- 
don and  had  seen  a Parliament  opened 
were  for  following  the  custom  of  Eng- 
land, which  was,  Mr.  Lee  declared,  for 
the  Commons  to  stand.  Mr.  Izard  de- 
clared the  Commons  stood  because  there 
were  not  benches  enough  in  the  room  for 
them  to  sit.  A third  was  in  the  midst  of 
a strong  protest  against  aping  the  follies 
of  royal  governments,  when  Mr.  Adams 
announced  that  the  clerk  of  the  House 
was  at  the  door.  A new  question  of  eti- 
quette at  once  arose,  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  at  a loss  how  to  receive  him. 

The  sentiment  of  the  admirers  of  Eng- 
land was  that  the  clerk  should  never  be 
admitted  within  the  bar,  but  that  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  with  the  mace  upon  his 
shoulder,  should  march  solemnly  down  to 
the  door  and  receive  the  message.  This 
unhappily  could  not  be  done,  for  the 
Senate  had  neither  a mace  nor  a sergeant. 
What  should  be  done  was  still  unsettled 
when  the  Speaker,  with  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives at  his  heels,  came  hurrying 
into  the  Chamber.  All  business  was  in- 
stantly stopped,  and  the  three  Senators 
who  ought  to  have  attended  the  President 
long  before,  set  off  for  his  house.  As 
Washington  could  not  leave  till  they  ar- 
rived, the  procession,  which  had  been 
forming  since  sunrise,  was  greatly  delay- 
ed, and  for  an  hour  aud  ten  minutes  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  chafed  aud 
scolded.  At  last  the  shouting  in  the  streets 
made  known  that  the  President  was  come. 

A few  minutes  later  he  entered  the  room, 
and  both  Houses  were  formally  present- 
ed. This  ceremony  over,  Mr.  Adams  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  time  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  He  rose  and,  followed  by 
the  members  of  Congress,  went  out  on  the 
balcony  of  Federal  Hall.  Before  him 
were  the  windows,  the  house-tops,  the 
streets,  crowded  with  citizens  of  every 
rank,  brought  thither  from  every  kind  of 
occupation  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 
Behind  him  were  gathered  many  of  the 
ablest  and  the  most  illustrious  citizens  the 
country  had  then  produced.  Among  the 
Senators  stood  John  Langdon,  of  New 
Hampshire,  once  President  of  his  State, 
and  long  a delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  soon  to  be- 
come a Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  William  Paterson,  ten  times  At- 
torney-General of  New  Jersey;  Richard 
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Henry  Lee  and  Richard  Bassett  and 
George  Read,  men  whose  names  appear 
alike  at  the  foot  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  at  the  foot  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  William 
Johnson,  a scholar  and  a judge,  and  one 
of  the  few  Americans  whose  learning  had 
obtained  recognition  abroad;  while  con- 
spicuous even  in  that  goodly  company 
was  the  noble  brow  and  thoughtful  face 
of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  Representatives  as  a body  were  men 
of  lesser  note.  Yet  among  those  who 
that  morning  stood  about  the  President 
were  a few  whose  names  are  as  illustrious 
as  any  ou  the  roll  of  the  Senate:  there 
were  James  Madison,  to  whom,  with  James 
Wilson,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  chief  part  in 
framing  and  defending  the  Constitution; 
and  Fisher  Ames,  the  finest  orator  the 
House  ever  heard  till  it  listened  to  Henry 
Clay;  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Antifed- 
eralist, who  pronounced  the  Constitution 
dangerous  and  bad,  who  would  not  sign  it 
in  convention,  but  who  lived  to  see  his 
worst  fears  dissipated,  and  died  a Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States ; and  Roger 
Sherman  and  George  Clymer,  who  with 
Gerry  dated  their  public  service  to  a time 
before  the  Revolution,  and  who  in  defence 
of  that  cause  had  staked  “their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,”  and 
signed  the  first  grand  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties. 

When  the  President,  surrounded  by 
men  such  as  these,  had  taken  his  place 
before  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  and  the 
shouts  of  welcome  had  died  away,  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston  administered  the  oath 
of  office.  Livingston  was  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
when  the  last  words  of  the  oath  had 
been  uttered  he  turned  to  the  people 
and  cried  out,  44  Long  live  George  Wash- 
ington, President  of  the  United  States!” 
The  cry  was  instantly  taken  up,  and  with 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  his 
countrymen  ringing  in  his  ears,  Washing- 
ton went  back  to  the  Senate-Chamber  to 
del  i ver  his  speech.  What  there  took  place 
is  best  told  in  the  language  of  one  who 
saw  it:  “This  great  man  was  agitated  and 
embarrassed  more  than  ever  he  was  by  the 
levelled  cannon  or  pointed  musket.  He 
trembled,  and  several  times  could  scarce 
make  out  to  read,  though  it  must  be  sup- 
posed he  had  often  read  it  before.  He 
made  a flourish  with  his  right  hand, 
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which  left  rather  an  ungainly  impression. 
I sincerely,  for  my  part,  wished  all  set 
ceremony  in  the  hands  of  the  dancing- 
master,  and  that  this  first  of  men  had 
read  off  his  address  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner, without  ever  taking  his  eyes  from 
the  paper,  for  I felt  hurt  that  he  was  not 
first  in  everything.” 

The  people  meanwhile  went  off  to  their 
favorite  taverns  to  drink  prosperity  to 
Washington  and  Adams,  and  wait  with 
impatience  for  the  coming  night.  As  the 
first  stars  began  to  shine,  bonfires  were 
lighted  m many  of  the  streets,  and  eleven 
candles  put  up  in  the  windows  of  many  of 
the  houses.  The  front  of  Federal  Hall  was 
a blaze  of  light.  There  was  a fine  trans- 
parency in  front  of  the  theatre,  and  an- 
other near  the  Fly  Market,  and  a third  on 
the  Bowling  Green,  near  the  fort.  But  the 
crowd  was  densest  and  staid  the  longest 
before  the  figure-pieces  and  moving  trans- 
parencies that  appeared  in  the  windows 
of  the  house  of  the  minister  of  Spain,  and 
before  the  rich  display  of  lanterns  that 
hung  round  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  minister  of 
France. 

The  country  over  which  Washington 
was  thus  made  ruler  was  not  three  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as  the  present  State  of 
Texas,  and  did  not  contain  as  many  peo- 
ple by  a million  as  are  at  present  living 
within  the  State  of  New  York.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  was  defined 
as  the  St.  Croix  River  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source;  a meridian  to  the  highlands 
parting  the  waters  that  flowed  into  the 
Atlantic  from  the  waters  that  flowed  into 
the  St.  Lawrence;  the  highlands  to  the 
northwest  branch  of  the  Connecticut 
River;  down  the  river  to  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude ; westward  along 
this  forty-fifth  parallel  to  the  middle  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  lakes  ; and  up  the  great  lakes  to  the 
most  northwestern  corner  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  There  all  geographical  know- 
ledge ended.  The  Mississippi  had  not 
been  explored  above  the  present  city  of 
St.  Paul.  Where  its  source  was  no  man 
knew;  but  supposing  it  to  be  somewhere 
in  British  America,  the  northern  boun- 
dary was  to  be  finished  by  a line  due  west 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Thence  the  line  ran  down  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  thirty-first 
parallel,  eastward  along  this  parallel  to 
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the  Appalachicola,  down  the  Appalachi- 
cola  to  the  Flint,  and  then  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  present  State 
of  Florida  to  the  sea. 

Around  their  limits  lay  the  possessions 
of  two  great  powers  with  tvhom  our  re- 
lations were  far  from  friendly.  Span- 
ish territory  surrounded  us  on  the  south 
and  west;  yet  there  was  no  treaty  of 
any  kind  with  Spain.  The  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  bounded  us  on  the  north 
and  east;  yet  the  only  treaty  with  Eng- 
land was  that  of  independence  made  in 
1783,  and,  claiming  this  treaty  to  have 
been  violated  because  the  States  did  not 
repeal  the  laws  forbidding  the  recovery 
of  debts  due  her  subjects,  she  held  and 
fortified  the  ports  on  Lake  Champlain, 
at  Oswegatchie,  at  Oswego,  at  Niagara, 
at  Detroit,  on  the  island  of  Michilimacki- 
nac,  in  what  is  now  Michigan,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  for  thirteen  years. 
Spain  would  make  no  treaty  unless  it 
was  distinctly  agreed  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  not  navigate  the 
Mississippi  River  below  the  thirty-first 
degree. 

Of  the  865,000  square  miles  contained 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  part  belonged  to  the  eleven  States, 
and  part  had  been  inherited  by  the  new 
government  from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Maine  was  still  a district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont  had  as  yet  no  recogni- 
tion as  a State,  and  was  not  a member  of 
the  Union.  Neither  was  Rhode  Island, 
nor  North  Carolina,  nor  what  is  now 
Tennessee.  .Over  these  regions,  there- 
fore, the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  au- 
thority of  Washington  did  not  extend. 
Pennsylvania  did  not  own  all  her  front- 
age on  Lake  Erie.  Kentucky  was  still  a 
part  of  Virginia.  What  is  now  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  above  the  parallel  of  thirty- 
one  degrees  was  claimed  entirely  by  Geor- 
gia, and  in  part  by  the  United  States.  The 
wilderness  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west 
of  Pennsylvania  had,  save  some  reserva- 
tions by  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  been 
ceded  by  four  States  to  the  old  Con- 
gress, and  passed  by  the  name  of  the  Ter- 


ritory of  the  United  States  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio. 

Three-fourths  of  the  United  States  were 
uninhabited.  The  western  frontier  then 
ran  close  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  cross- 
ed central  New  Hampshire  and  northern 
Vermont  to  Lake  Champlain,  passed 
round  the  shores  of  the  lake,  down  the 
Hudson  River,  across  New  Jersey  and  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh, 
over  Maryland  and  the  tide- water  region 
of  Virginia,  and  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  to  the  Altamaha  River,  and  by 
it  to  the  sea. 

The  area  of  this  inhabited  strip  was, 
in  round  numbers,  240,000  square  miles, 
or  one  square  mile  for  each  sixteen  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  population  was  by  no 
means  so  equally  distributed.  One-fifth 
were  in  Virginia;  one-ninth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; almost  one-half  in  the  five  States 
that  lay  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  These  were  the  great  plantation 
States,  and  populous  as  they  were,  they 
did  not  contain  but  one  city  of  the  first 
class.  Savannah  and  Charleston  and 
Wilmington  and  Alexandria  and  Rich- 
mond were  smart  towns  and  nothing 
more.  Not  one  of  them  had  a population 
of  five  thousand  souls.  Indeed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  six  great  cities  of  the 
country  summed  up  to  but  131,000 — not  so 
many  by  20,000  as  are  now  required  to 
reside  in  each  Congressional  district. 

Sparse  as  the  population  was,  the  rage 
for  emigration  had  already  seized  it,  and 
hundreds  of  emigrants  were  pouring  over 
the  mountains  in  three  great  streams. 
One,  made  up  of  New  England  men,  went 
out  through  Massachusetts,  and  were 
pushing  rapidly  up  the  Mohawk  Valley; 
a second,  from  the  Middle  States,  was 
hastening  up  the  Potomac  River  to  its 
head  waters,  and  spreading  over  the  rich 
valleys  of  West  Virginia  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Great  Kanawha:  a third 
had  crossed  the  mountains  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  was  hurrying  down  the  valley 
of  the  Tennessee,  there  to  begin  that  won- 
derful progress  which  is  the  most  marvel- 
lous in  the  history  of  man. 
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EXILES. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HAYNE. 

HOPES  grimly  banished  from  the  heart 
Are  the  sad  exiles  that  depart 
To  Melancholy’s  ray  less  goal — 

A bleak  Siberia  of  the  soul  ! 
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‘ txuichon/*  mmnxn g a little 
low  ca fe ; ' - Ixatihbcnu^'1  mean- 
ing a low  eafo  with  the attrac- 
tion of  music  anil  ringing; 
ami 1 * tn&mt  winguv*' 1 * mastro 
quet,  * ami  ' troquet,"  which 
are  equivalent  to  the  " mar* 
cb&nd  de  vm^-the  man  who 
sells  liquor  over  a polished 
zinc  counter,  and  who  varies 
in  worthiness  from  a respecta- 
ble tradesman  and  prominent 
elector  down  to  the  keeper  of  a V' tapis 
franc, ” or  thieves’  den.  Such  establish- 
ments of  different  kinds  are  to  be  found  in 

IN  Paris,  public-houses  where  liquid  re-  Paris  by  tens  of  thousands;  furthermore, 
freshmen  is  are  sold  take  many  names,  the  number  of  them  is  increasing,  and,  ac- 
of  which  ‘‘cafe"  is  the  most  general  and  cording  to  statisticians,  alcoholism  is  in- 
comprehensive.  “ Brasserie'-  is  a cafe  ^creasing  too,  especially  amongst  tlie  lower 
where  beer  is  made  a specialty;  Mcaba*  classes.  Fiir  be  it  from  me  to  distrust  the 
vol. 
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figures  of  the  statisticians,  or  even  to  quote  groups,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the 


them,  for  statisticians,  I have  remarked,  are 
willingly  foreboders  of  evil,  and  their  con- 
clusions full  of  menace.  My  own  expe- 
rience during  many  years  of  peripatetic 
observation  has  been  that  it  is  a very  rare 
thing  to  see  a drunken  man  in  the  streets 
of  Paris;  and  when,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions within  as  many  years,  I have  seen 
a man  lying  helpless  on  the  sidewalk,  I 
have  always  attributed  the  accident  to  the 
slipperiness  of  the  pavement,  or  to  the 
sleepiness  of  the  man,  or  to  his  having 
thought  that  there  was  an  earthquake. 

The  Frenchman  does  not  get  drunk;  he 
becomes  lively — or,  as  he  says,  6mu — un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor,  and  in  such 
circumstances  he  is  expansive,  persuasive, 
and  singularly  eloquent.  Fr&terick  Le- 
maitre  and  Gambetta  achieved  their  most 
brilliant  successes,  the  one  as  an  actor, 
the  other  as  an  orator,  when  they  were 
exceedingly  emu.  In  his  younger  days, 
I have  heard,  the  Due  d’Aumale,  passing 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  the  Clos  Vou- 
geot,  halted  his  men,  and  made  them  sa- 
lute the  famous  vineyard,  as  being  one  of 
the  great  nursing  mothers  of  French  wit. 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  Parisian  does  not 
drink  wine  at  a cafe:  he  drinks  deleteri- 
ous distilled  liquors,  such  as  vermouth, 
absinthe,  various  bitters  supposed  to  have 
merits  as  “appetizers,”  or  harmless  syrups 
made  from  fruits  or  aromatic  plants.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  drinks  but  small  quan- 
tities of  these  liquids,  and  that,  too,  so 
slowly  that  he  is  capable  of  sitting  for 
two  hours  in  a caf6  before  a single  thim- 
bleful of  liqueur  brandy,  having  thus 
paid  for  a pretext  for  lounging,  talking, 
and  reading  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  the 
caf6  and  the  newspaper  came  into  vogue 
almost  simultaneously  about  a century 
ago,  when  Louis  XVI.  was  King.  As  the 
times  became  more  interesting,  the  gazettes 
became  more  numerous,  and  the  calm  top- 
ics of  art,  the  drama,  and  the  scandals  of 
the  court  gave  way  to  hot  discussions 
about  the  rights  of  man,  in  which  the 
women  also  took  part.  At  the  Cafe  Co- 
razza  the  Jacobins  gathered  round  Chabot 
and  Col  lot  d’Herbois,  while  the  Royalists 
held  their  own  as  well  as  they  could  at 
the  Cafe  de  Foy.  Then,  the  summer  of 
1789  happening  to  be  persistently  rainy, 
and  the  gossips  being  more  eager  than 
ever  for  news,  the  politicians  and  their 
orators  sought  shelter  in  various  other 
cafes,  where  they  formed  sympathetic 
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clubs  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  In 
those  critical  times,  when  the  formidable 
subject  of  the  rights  of  man  was  being 
argued  and  settled  for  all  time,  the  poli- 
ticians established  clearly  and  by  example 
that  it  was  the  right  of  the  French  citizen 
to  read  the  gazettes,  to  talk  loudly,  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  other  advantages  of  a caf6, 
during  the  space  of  at  least  six  hours,  on 
the  condition  of  ordering  one  cup  of  cof- 
fee or  a single  thimbleful  of  brandy. 
And  this  right  has  been  maintained  by 
succeeding  generations  up  to  the  present 
day.  Thus  we  have  one  important  point 
settled,  namely,  the  Frenchman  does  not 
go  to  a caf6  for  the  sake  of  drinking,  nor 
does  he  drink  at  the  caf6  for  the  sake  of 
drinking,  much  less  because  he  is  thirsty: 
he  drinks  simply  because  he  wants  to  go 
to  the  caf6. 

Why  the  Frenchman  wants  to  go  to  a 
caf6  is  a complex  question  which  can  be 
answered  only  roughly  and  incompletely 
by  noting  the  triple  attraction  which  the 
cafe  exercises.  First  of  all,  it  satisfies 
the  need  of  public  life  and  life  in  public 
which  the  Latin  nations  in  particular  have 
felt  since  the  Revolution  of  1789;  second- 
ly, it  takes  the  place  of  family  life,  which 
the  conditions  of  modern  existence  have 
profoundly  undermined;  finally,  it  flat- 
ters a certain  taste  for  degradation  and 
lowness  which  is  peculiar  to  male  human- 
ity, and  which  the  wisest  legislator  will 
never  be  able  to  suppress.  All  men,  it 
seems,  feel  the  need  of  escaping  occasion- 
ally from  the  gentle  influence  of  their 
women-folk,  and  of  enjoying  masculine 
society  and  masculine  talk;  hence  the 
cafe  and  hence  the  club,  which  is  an  out- 
come and  modification  of  the  caf4,  and 
the  most  exclusively  masculine  of  all  the 
institutions  of  modern  civilization.  In 
itself  the  caf6  is  tiresome  and  full  of  en- 
nui, like  everything  which  is  not  natural, 
and  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  cannot  be 
formulated. 

Let  us  take  a walk  along  the  boule- 
vard between  five  and  seven  o’clock,  the 
“green  hours,”  when  the  Parisians  are 
wont  to  drink  absinthe,  read  the  evening 
papers,  and  gossip  in  the  caf6s.  The 
boulevards  extend  for  miles  until  they 
reach  the  Bastile  Column,  where  they 
connect  with  other  boulevards  which  sur- 
round the  city.  But  the  real  boulevard 
— the  boulevard — is  a short  stretch  bound- 
ed at  one  end  by  the  Madeleine  and  at  the 
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other  by  the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  the  cen- 
tre and  quintessence  of  it  is  the  Cafe  Tor- 
toni.  The  history  of  Tortoni  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  boulevard,  and  of  that  superior 
kind  of  Bohemian  who  bears  the  generic 
name  of  boulevardier.  Under  the  First 
Empire  the  wits  assembled  there  to  com- 
ment upon  the  bulletins  of  the  Grand 
Army,  or  to  criticise  the  last  tragedy  of 
Luce  de  Lancival.  In  the  little  room  at 
the  back,  Talleyrand  was  wont  to  sit,  and 
through  the  window  watch  the  gay  move- 
ment of  the  Boulevard  de  Gand,  which 
we  now  call  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Later,  M.  Thiers,  aged  thirty,  elegant,  am- 
bitious, and  determined  to  succeed,  used 
to  ride  up  to  Tortoni’s  on  a white  horse, 
stay  just  long  enough  to  eat  an  ice,  and 
then  quick  to  the  saddle  again,  and  en 
route  for  fortune.  Throughout  the  Res- 
toration and  the  Second  Empire  Tortoni 
was  a centre  of  fashion,  wit,  and  elegance, 
and  the  little  cafe  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Taitbout  still  remains,  a monument,  an 
institution,  a tradition,  the  sanctum  of 
the  chroniqueurs  of  the  Parisian  newspa- 
pers of  the  Figaro  type,  the  head -quarters 
of  the  wits,  the  gossips,  and  the  scandal- 
mongers of  the  capital.  At  the  Cafe 
Am6ricain,  novelists,  poets,  other  chroni - 
queurs , literary  men,  and  painters  indulge 
regularly  in  ‘‘aperitifs,”  cigarettes,  and 
piquant  talk.  At  the  Cafe  Riche,  the 
financiers  and  stock-brokers  outnumber 
the  literary  men,  who  used  to  predomi- 
nate in  former  days,  when  Offenbach,  Cle- 
ment Laurier,  Wolff,  About,  and  Saint- 
Victor  were  the  habituds  of  a particular 
round  table.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
boulevard,  the  Cafe  du  Helder  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  military  and  naval  officers, 
who  on  their  brief  visits  to  Paris  are  sure 
to  find  some  friend  there  with  whom  to 
discuss  the  latest  promotions  and  the  new- 
est reforms  invented  by  their  hierarchic 
chief  the  Minister  of  War,  and  in  case  of 
need  they  can  appeal  for  information  to 
the  habitues,  who  are  not  all  army  men, 
but  who  have  a particular  affection  for  all 
that  is  military,  and  who  sit  at  the  little 
marble  tables,  drink  absinthe,  and  are  in- 
variably decorated.  One  may  be  a re- 
tired captain  with  a rubicund  nose,  long 
shaggy  mustaches,  a goatee  beard,  and  in 
his  button-hole  the  rosette  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  won  perhaps  by  good  service  in 
Africa.  With  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
he  sits  heavily  on  the  red  velvet  divan, 
propping  his  gross  body  against  the  back, 
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and  never  removing  his  rather  rakish  hat 
from  his  denuded  skull.  Another  may 
be  a horse-dealer  or  an  army  contractor, 
whose  sympathies  and  interests  make  him 
prefer  to  drink  his  green  poison  in  a mili- 
tary cafe.  A third,  corpulent,  apoplectic, 
faded,  and  sulky,  smokes  stolidly,  with  a 
cross  expression  on  his  countenance,  his 
temper  having  been  irremediably  soured 
by  long  years  of  sedentary  ennui  in  the 
bureaux  of  the  War  Department. 

Then  there  is  the  Caf6  de  la  Paix,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  gilded  youth  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  rich  strangers,  who  sit  at  the 
little  round  tables  placed  on  the  side- 
walk, and  marvel  at  the  animation  and 
variety  of  the  boulevard.  At  the  Caf& 
de  la  Paix  you  can  see  any  day  and  at 
almost  any  hour  specimens  of  all  the 
nationalities  of  the  earth  — Brazilians 
scintillating  with  diamonds,  Englishmen 
conspicuous  by  their  strange  head-gear 
and  light-colored  clothes,  Chinese  clad  in 
radiant  silks,  Arab  sheiks  who  mar  the 
majesty  of  their  turban  and  burnoose  by 
wearing  yellow  kid  French  gloves  stitched 
with  black.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
cosmopolitan  company  the  young  French 
“dude”  sucks  the  handle  of  his  cane, 
cramped  and  angular  in  his  tight-fitting 
garments,  dull-eyed,  stolid,  and  proud  of 
the  weary  emptiness  of  his  existence. 
At  the  Caf6  de  Madrid  may  be  seen  the 
members  of  the  radical  newspaper  press, 
intermingled  with  business  men  and  mis- 
cellaneous idlers,  for  the  caf6  is  no  long- 
er the  almost  exclusively  political  rendez- 
vous which  it  was  in  the  later  years  of 
the  Empire,  when  Ranc,  Spuller,  Gam- 
betta,  and  Valles  were  the  chief  orators, 
in  this  sort  of  forum,  where  most  of  the 
prominent  politicians  and  journalists  of 
the  present  day  took  their  first  lessons  in 
Republican  arms.  This  was  about  1886, 
when  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
future  chiefs  of  the  Commune,  Raoul, 
Rigault,  Tridon,  Dacosta,  and  Landowski, 
began  to  frequent  the  Cafd  de  la  Re- 
naissance on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel. 
In  1871,  when  these  gentlemen  came  into 
po\Mer  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  they  and 
their  parasites,  with  their  long  boots, 
clfimking  spurs,  and  brilliant  uniforms, 
transferred  their  custom  to  the  Caf6  de 
Madrid ; but  as  they  paid  only  when  they 
pleased,  and  were  pleased  to  pay  never, 
the  caf6  soon  closed  through  the  ruin  of 
the  proprietor.  The  Caf6  de  Madrid  is~ 
now  a noisy  and  pestiferous  cavern, 
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where  the  voice  of  the  talkers  rises  with 
difficulty  above  the  clatter  of  the  dom- 
inoes incessantly  shaken  up  on  the  mar- 
ble tables,  and  the  rattling1  of  dice  on 
innumerable  backgammon  boards.  Op- 
posite, at  the  Cafe  de  Su6de,  the  habitues 
are  lyric  and  dramatic  artists,  and  in  the 
room  on  the  first  floor  the  diamond  mer- 
chants meet  to  do  business  and  to  play 
dominoes.  Next  door,  the  Cafe  des  Varie- 
ties used  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  Roche- 
fort, Murger,  Barriere,  and  other  vaude- 
villists  and  playwrights,  and  it  was  there, 
at  the  table  where  Theodore  de  Bauville 
and  Baudelaire  presided,  that  Catulle 
Mend&s  founded  the  Parnassian  school 
of  poetry  which  has  flourished  since,  and 
is  now  represented  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy by  Copp6e  and  Sully  Prudhomme. 
But  gradually  puffed  up  by  the  glory  of 
his  customers,  the  proprietor  grew  proud 
and  insolent,  and  one  day  the  literary 
men  left  in  a body,  and  since  then  the 
Cafe  des  Varietes  has  remained  nonde- 
script and  unrenowned.  Further  east, 
along  the  boulevard,  the  cafes  become 
less  and  less  elegant,  and  more  and  more 
crowded  and  noisy,  while  the  German 
beer-houses,  with  their  baskets  of  “pret- 
zel,” are  more  frequent  as  we  approach 
the  commercial  quarters  of  the  Boule- 
vards de  Sebastopol  and  Strasbourg, 
where  there  is  much  billiard -playing, 
domino -playing,  and  card -playing,  and 
where  the  habitues  sit  round  the  tables 
in  strident  and  vulgar  groups,  smoking, 
sipping  absinthe,  and  talking  all  at  once 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  in  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  heavy  with 
the  fumes  of  alcohol,  boots,  kitchen  grease, 
and  the  natural  exhalations  of  crowded 
humanity.  As  for  the  life  of  the  Parisian 
cafe,  it  is  much  the  same  all  over  the  city. 
In  the  morning  a few  homeless  beings 
come  there  to  take  their  coffee  and  milk ; 
before  lunch  some  customers  arrive  to 
take  the  morning  apiritif  and  to  read  the 
papers ; toward  five  o’clock  the  tables  be- 
gin to  fill,  and  until  seven  the  crowd 
thickens;  during  the  dinner  hour  there  is 
a lull,  and  then  toward  nine  o’clock  the 
tables  fill  once  more,  and  the  activity 
continues  until  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  cafes  are  closed  in 
accordance  with  the  police  regulations. 

Such  are  the  principal  cafes  of  the  boule- 
vard par  excellence,  and  it  is  at  these  cafes, 
and  along  the  bitumen  pavement  between 
the  Madeleine  and  Bifebant’s,  that  the 
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boulevardier  flourishes,  exerting  his  pow- 
ers of  glittering  more  especially  in  the  late 
afternoon  at  the  absinthe  hours.  Then 
the  trees  between  the  endless  lines  of 
houses  spread  their  bare  branches  or  their 
sickly  verdure  in  a perspective  of  lumi- 
nous newspaper  kiosques,  green  benches, 
and  tall  advertising  columns  crowned  by 
a ring  of  gas  jets,  which  light  up  the  many- 
colored  patchwork  of  play-bills  announ- 
cing the  amusements  of  the  evening.  The 
cabs  and  private  carriages  glide  over  the 
wooden  pavement,  dotting  the  scene  with 
yellow  and  black  patches;  the  monster 
omnibuses  plough  their  way  brutally 
through  the  surging  current  of  wheels 
and  hoofs;  at  intervals  a refuge  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  is  marked  by  a gas 
lamp  surmounted  by  the  blue  dial  of  a 
pneumatic  clock;  the  shops  are  all  brill- 
iantly lighted;  the  cafes  fill  rapidly,  and 
the  waiters  hurry  to  and  fro  with  strange 
cries:  “ Un  Turin  terrasse,”  “Boutn!” 
“ Absinthe  anisette  k Pas,”  and  other  cab- 
alistic words,  intelligible  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated. At  this  hour  of  the  day  the  as- 
pect of  the  boulevard  changes  entirely;  a 
curious  tribe  of  men  descends  from  all 
quarters  to  this  central  hunting-ground. 
Some  come  in  search  of  wit;  some  in 
search  of  news;  some  in  search  of  rela- 
tions and  influence;  some  to  be  seen,  to 
prove  that  they  are  still  living,  and  to  make 
themselves  and  others  believe  that  they 
occupy  a place  in  Paris.  Many  again 
come  simply  to  see  and  enjoy  that  unique 
spectacle  of  varied  movement,  life,  and 
color,  which  the  streets  and  boulevards  of 
Paris  alone  can  offer.  And  this  is  why  it 
is  difficult  to  define  the  boulevardier,  for 
amongst  those  to  whom  this  appellation 
is  given  you  find  men  of  all  ages,  all 
characters,  all  professions,  and  all  reputa- 
tions ; the  only  bonds  of  union  are  certain 
daily  habits,  a special  language,  a love  of 
gossip  and  scandal,  a peculiar  turn  of  wit, 
and  a tendency  to  gyrate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tortoni’s.  The  pure  boulevardier 
is  always  indifferent  and  generally  selfish, 
which  is  not  strange  when  we  reflect  that 
he  is  an  isolated  unit  struggling  for  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  selfishness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  Paris,  where  he  daily  shakes  hands 
with  a hundred  of  his  fellows,  and  cher- 
ishes no  illusions  as  to  the  incontestable 
insignificance  of  that  ungraceful  form  of 
salutation.  The  typical  boulevardier  is 
a superior  species  of  Bohemian,  but  gen- 
erally a Bohemian  with  expensive  tastes, 
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and  vulgar  cares.  After  1871  politics  in- 
vaded all  Paris;  the  habitues  of  Tortoni’s 
had  to  choose  an  opinion;  the  first  ten- 
dency of  the  boulevardiers  was  toward 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  the  white 
flag ; then,  veering  with  success,  they 
turned  tovrard  Gambetta,  thanks  to  whom 
many  of  the  veterans  now  hold  official 
positions.  As  for  the  young  generation, 
say  the  critics,  it  includes  few  genuine 
boulevardiers  of  the  old  style ; the  boule- 
vard is  being  gradually  annexed  by  Mont- 
martre, and  in  the  bustle  and  promiscuity 
of  triumphant  democracy,  the  asphalt  of 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  is  losing  its 
stamp  of  adventurous  elegance  and  intel- 
ligent exclusiveness.  It  is  always  well 
to  mistrust  the  praisers  of  the  past,  espe- 
cially in  France,  where  the  prestige  of  the 
book  and  of  the  printed  picture  is  so  very 
strong.  The  boulevard  such  as  Balzac 
and  Gavarni  have  depicted  probably 
never  existed,  any  more  than  the  Latin 
Quarter  as  Murger  described  it  in  his 
Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boh&me , and  as  Ga- 
varni drew  it  in  his  beautiful  lithographs. 
The  creations  of  these  great  artists  doubt- 
less had  a certain  reflex  action  on  a few 
of  their  contemporaries,  just  as  nowadays 
Grevin’s  caricatures  influence  in  a reflex 
manner  the  costume  and  bearing  of  cer- 
tain frivolous  French  women.  Or,  to 
take  another  example,  Alexandre  Dumas’s 
comedies  are  rarely  studied  from  life,  and 
yet  such  is  the  logical  consistency  of  the 
persons  whom  his  imagination  creates, 
that  you  find  women  who  have  formed 
themselves  after  the  impossible  type  of 
L'Etrangbre,  for  instance.  Thus,  al- 
though at  the  time  when  it  was  written 
the  heroine  of  this  comedy  was  purely  a 
fiction  of  the  author’s  brain,  it  would  be 
easy  now  to  point  to  half  a dozen  women 
in  Parisian  society  who  have  conformed 
themselves  reflexly  to  this  fictitious  mod- 
el, and  thus  rendered  true  that  which  was 
untrue  a few  years  ago.  The  characters 
whom  Murger  placed  in  his  famous  novel 
were  not  students,  but  notorious  and  scan- 
dalous Bohemians.  During  the  Second 
Empire  Bohemianisra  was  d la  inode  ; the 
looseness  of  the  Bohemian’s  habits,  the 
brutality  of  his  persiflage,  the  monstrous- 
ness of  his  paradoxes,  the  picturesqueness 
of  his  silhouette,  represented  a reaction 
against  the  affected  respectability  of  a 
society  whose  hero  was  the  Due  de  Mor- 
ny,  and  whose  ideal  was  external  correct- 
ness, le  chic  or  la  tenue . Democracy, 
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however,  does  not  like  these  threadbare 
parasites,  with  their  unkempt  locks  and 
greasy  hats ; in  the  Bohemian  it  sees  and 
hates  a useless  member  in  a society  where 
all  work.  The  traveller  must  therefore 
be  prepared  to  seek  in  vain  for  Bohemi- 
ans of  the  Murger  type  in  busy  modern 
Paris. 

In  the  Latin  Quarter  of  the  present  day 
one  rarely  observes  eccentricity  of  cos- 
tume. On  the  contrary,  the  students  af- 
fect rather  the  dress  and  bearing  of  the 
boulevard  “dude,”  more  especially  the 
law  students,  who  do  not  disdain  to  cross 
the  Seine,  go  into  society,  and  lose  their 
money  at  the  races.  The  real  student  is 
the  medical  student,  for  whom  the  eight 
or  ten  years  which  he  passes  in  Paris 
are  the  heyday  of  his  existence.  After 
he  has  obtained  his  diploma,  the  med- 
ical student  will  have  to  leave  the  cap- 
ital, settle  down  in  some  provincial  town, 
and  work  up  a practice;  and  so,  while 
he  is  in  Paris,  he  makes  a point  of  hav- 
ing a happy  time,  but  a happy  time  in 
his  own  fashion.  The  medical  student  is 
not  a “dude”;  he  does  not  always  wear  a 
silk  hat  and  varnished  shoes,  like  the  law 
student;  he  does  not  play  cards  and  bac- 
carat in  the  sporting  caf6s;  nor  does  he 
cross  the  river  and  go  into  society,  for  he 
must  be  up  early  in  t]ie  morning  for  the 
rounds  in  the  hospitals.  The  medical  stu- 
dents live  very  much  together;  they  mo- 
nopolize certain  restaurants;  they  smoke 
and  discuss  at  night  in  certain  cafes,  such 
as  La  Source, on  the  Boulevard  St.-Michel ; 
they  are  bound  together  by  a sort  of  free- 
masonry, resulting  from  their  special  and 
almost  secret  studies,  which  are  unknown 
to  the  uninitiated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  medical  students  love  to  make  a noise, 
and  to  promenade  in  Indian  file  on  little 
or  no  pretext.  Occasionally  a new  police- 
man, who  is  unaccustomed  to  such  mani- 
festations of  youthful  exuberance,  inter- 
feres, and  then  there  is  great  agitation, 
which  invariably  ends  by  a procession  to 
the  Prefecture  of  Police  of  some  hundred 
or  two  students,  carrying  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and  crying:  “Conspuez  Gragnonl 
Conspuez  Gragnon !”  Gragnon  being  the 
name  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  whom 
they  invite  the  public  thus  to  treat  with 
contempt.  Hearing  the  noise  of  tramp- 
ing feet  and  seditious  cries,  the  guard 
marches  out  of  the  court-yard  of  the  Pre- 
fecture, and  the  students  howl  with  laugh- 
ter and  return  to  their  Latin  Quarter, 
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gantic  cigars,  and  looking  as  stolid  and  place  of  their  easily  won  hearts;  as  al- 


unintelligent  as  they  can,  for  the  ideal  of 
the  modern  French  school-boy  of  the  silly 
class,  as  it  is  also  of  the  modern  French 
“ dude,”  is  to  look  stupid,  or  abruti , as  the 
French  term  is. 

In  the  Latin  Quarter  there  are  but  few 
cafes  of  historical  interest,  and  even  those 
that  have  survived  the  transformation  of 
the  district  do  not  retain  even  a vestige 
of  their  pristine  glory.  Thus  the  Caf6 
Procope,  with  its  souvenirs  of  Diderot, 
d’Alembert,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Hol- 
bach,  Voltaire,  and  Mirabeau,  exists  now 
with  difficulty  as  a very  cheap  eating- 
house.  The  new  Boulevard  St. -Germain 
has  swept  away  Andler’s,  in  the  Rue  Haute- 
feuille,  where  the  “realists”  used  to  meet 
under  the  artistic  chieftainship  of  Courbet 
and  the  literary  guidance  of  Champfleury. 
From  1850  until  1860  Andler’s,  also  called 
the  “Brasserie  des  R6alistes,”  enjoyed 
great  vogue  in  artistic  Paris.  It  was  there 
that  the  Parisians  first  learnt  to  drink 
beer;  for  forty  years  ago,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  Parisians  went  to  the  caf6 
to  drink  coffee:  beer  was  then  regarded 
as  a strange  drink,  almost  a gastronomic 
curiosity,  which  was  always  served  with 
the  accompaniment  of  cakes  or  nougat, 
while  appetizing  liqueurs,  such  as  absinthe, 
vermouth,  or  bitters,  were  rarely  seen, 
being  looked  upon  as  potions  for  the  use 
of  persons  whose  constitution  had  been 
debilitated  by  the  African  climate.  In 
those  days,  too,  the  pipe  was  held  in  high- 
er honor  than  the  cigarette  or  the  cigar, 
whereas  now  the  use  of  the  pipe  has  al- 
most disappeared,  in  public  at  least;  and 
in  the  hundreds  of  caf6s  and  “brasseries” 
which  now  exist  in  the  Latin  Quarter  the 
consumption  of  beer  and  of  appetizing 
drinks  far  exceeds  the  consumption  of 
coffee.  Since  the  exhibition  of  1867,  when 
German,  Swiss,  English,  Austrian,  and 
Hungarian  bar-maids  were  first  seen  in 
Paris,  waitresses  have  taken  the  place  of 
waiters  in  many  of  the  beer  saloons  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  and  that  strange  insti- 
tution called  the  “brasserie  a femmes” 
has  gradually  spread  all  over  Paris,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  become  the  cus- 
tom to  fit  up  the  beer  saloons  in  quaint, 
fantastic,  and  pseudo-historical  styles, 
and  to  costume  the  waitresses  as  Op&ra 
Comique  nurses,  'with  peaked  caps  and  a 
doll  in  their  pocket;  as  barristers,  with 
long  blond  wigs,  black  gowns,  white 
bands,  and  a bouquet  of  roses  to  mark  the 
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mees;  as  Arl6siennes,  and  I know  not 
what  other  disguises,  which  give  to  the 
humblest  “caboulot”  the  suggestion  of 
the  coulisses  of  some  ideal  and  inoffen- 
sive theatre,  where  there  is  never  any 
acting  of  unreal  comedies  or  tearful  trag- 
edies. The  old-fashioned  caf6,  with  its 
white  walls  picked  out  with  simple  gold 
headings,  its  neat  marble  tables,  its  light 
chairs,  its  unpretentious  looking-glasses, 
and  its  comptoir , where  sits  the  waxen- 
faced lady  book-keeper,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  in  modem  Paris.  The 
mediaeval  semi -German  tavern  is  the 
fashion  now,  and  in  every  street  you  find 
some  paltry  little  establishment  with  stain- 
ed-glass windows,  heavy  wooden  tables, 
imitation  tapestry  on  the  walls,  and  imi- 
tation faience  mugs,  which  are  filled  with 
Bavarian  beer  by  waiters  or  waitresses 
more  or  less  costumed. 

The  caf6  being  in  itself  a tiresome  and 
unpleasing  place,  there  is  no  objection  to 
be  made  to  costume  or  to  any  fantastic 
decoration  which  makes  of  the  whole  a 
spectacle  amusing  to  the  eye.  In  our 
modern  civilization  the  development  of 
the  spirit  of  dilettanteism  and  of  criticism 
has  extended  the  museum  beyond  the 
public  or  private  collection,  and  intro- 
duced what  may  be  called  the  museum 
spirit  into  the  smallest  details  of  furnish- 
ing, and  thus  created  the  bibelot.  And 
by  the  bibelot  we  mean  that  minute  frag- 
ment of  the  work  of  art  which  puts  some- 
thing of  the  East,  of  the  Renaissance,  or 
of  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  comer  of  a 
drawing-room  table  or  on  the  ledge  of  a 
dresser.  It  is  this  love  of  the  bibelot 
which  has  transformed  the  decoration  of 
our  modern  homes,  and  given  them  an 
archaic  physiognomy  so  curious  and 
amusing  that,  as  a subtle  analyst  has 
said,  our  nineteenth  century,  by  dint  of 
collecting  and  verifying  the  styles  of  the 
past,  will  have  forgotten  to  create  a style 
of  its  own.  This  love  of  bibelot,  this 
research  of  the  quaint,  the  dainty,  and 
the  bizarre,  has  naturally  penetrated  from 
the  home  to  the  cafe ; and  in  the  brasse- 
ries of  the  Latin  Quarter,  the  son  of  the 
provincial  bourgeois  who  has  just  arrived 
in  the  capital  finds  himself  sitting  in  a 
beer  saloon  at  a Renaissance  table,  drink- 
ing out  of  an  imitation  Venetian  glass, 
and  regretting  that  the  view  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  street  is  estopped  by  the 
painted  mediaeval  windows.  And  so  there 
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is  no  more  curious  excursion  to  be  made 
in  Paris  than  a rapid  visit  to  the  queer 
cafes  and  brasseries  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
The  personnel  is  a study  in  itself:  the 
caissi&re  who  sits  at  the  desk  amidst 
sheaves  of  spoons,  pjles  of  saucers,  and 
battalions  of  small  carafons  of  cognac, 
and  inscribes  in  a book  every  order  that 
the  waiters  announce  as  they  pass;  the 
maitre  d'hotel,  corpulent  and  dignified, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  gen- 
eral service  of  the  cafe,  and  to  inquire 
kindly  after  the  health  of  habitues;  the 
waiter  who  cries  “Bourn”  in  reply  to  or- 
ders, and  carries  five  glasses  of  beer  in 
one  hand  while  he  balances  a heavy  tray 
with  the  other;  the  “ sommelier,”  or  but- 
ler, who  runs  from  table  to  table,  laden 
with  bottles,  and  distributes  here  and 
there  strange  liquids — Absinthe,  Amer  Pi- 
con, Chartreuse,  Bitters,  Groseille,  Ma- 
dfere,  Vermouth,  Cassis,  Guignolet,  and  a 
dozen  other  deleterious  distillations;  the 
“ verseur,”  who  carries  a coffee-pot  and 
a milk-pot,  and  fills  the  cups  when  the 
waiter  bellows  out  “ Versez  10!”  thus  in- 
dicating the  number  of  the  table;  the 
waitresses  in  their  innumerable  fancy  cos- 
tumes. All  these  novel  types,  and  all  the 
amusing  accessories  of  a Parisian  cafe — 
the  tables,  the  newspapers  fixed  on  sticks, 
the  water  bottles,  the  glasses,  the  foaming 
bocks,  the  steaming  plates  of  sauer-kraut — 
all  help  to  form  a curious  vision  of  souve- 
nirs in  the  brain  of  the  observer,  admi- 
rably prepared  for  dreaming  by  repeated 
stations  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  the  mixed  perfumes  of  tobacco  and 
onion  soup,  which  are  the  dominant  ele- 
ments in  the  characteristic  odor  of  a Pa- 
risian beer  saloon  of  an  evening. 

Leaving  the  noisy  brasseries  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  we  will  recross  the  Seine, 
and  direct  our  steps  toward  Montmartre, 
the  Bohemia  of  modern  Paris.  On  our 
way,  however,  we  will  pay  a visit  to  the 
Cafe  de  la  Regence,  on  the  Place  du  The- 
atre Frangais,  the  great  rendezvous  of 
the  French  chess-players.  The  present 
cafe  is  not  the  one  where  Bonaparte  played, 
or  even  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  historic 
Cafe  de  la  Regence  was  pulled  down  when 
the  Place  du  Palais  Royal  was  transform- 
ed, and  the  name  and  the  habitues  of  the 
old  cafe  were  transferred  across  the  street 
to  the  present  establishment,  together 
with  the  table  on  which  Napoleon  used  to 
play  chess  before  he  was  Napoleon,  or 
even  First  Consul.  This  cafe,  thanks  to 
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its  proximity,  is  naturally  the  resort  of 
the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise;  it 
has  also  its  champion  domino-player  and 
its  champion  billiard-players ; but  its  chief 
glory  is  chess,  in  which  game  the  R6gence 
has  boasted  a long  line  of  champions,  be- 
ginning a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  with 
Philidor,  and  continuing  through  Mou- 
ret,  Deschapelles,  Labourdonnaye,  Saint- 
Arnaud,  Kiezeritsky,  Neumann,  Har- 
witz,  and  Rosenthal,  who  has  now  aban- 
doned the  Regence,  and  left  the  chieftain- 
ship to  Arnous  de  Rivfere. 

Now  let  us  climb  the  Rue  Pigalle  or 
the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  and  scale  the  heights 
of  Montmartre.  We  have  just  been  in 
the  Pays  Latin ; we  are  now  in  the  Pays 
de  Bolfeme,  a country  inhabited  by  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  poets,  budding  novelists, 
struggling  journalists,  starving  musicians, 
and  even  by  well-to-do  citizens,  but  essen- 
tially a country  where  all  that  is  conven- 
tional is  held  in  supreme  abomination, 
so  much  so  that  Montmartre  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  most  congenial  camping- 
grounds  in  Paris  for  the  modern  person- 
ifications of  those  immortal  prototypes  of 
moral  untidiness,  Manon  Lescaut  and 
the  Chevalier  Des  Grieux.  But  at  Mont- 
martre at  the  present  day  we  do  not  find 
Bohemians  of  the  Murger  species  any 
more  than  we  have  found  them  in  the 
Latin  Quarter.  There  was  one  genera- 
tion and  one  only  of  grand  Bohemians 
in  modern  France,  and  that  was  the  gen- 
eration of  Theophile  Gautier,  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  and  the  leaders  of  the  romantic 
movement  of  1830 — the  Bohemians  of  the 
Impasse  du  Doyenn6 — a generation  full 
of  grand  fantasy  and  singularly  rich  in 
talent,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  artists  of 
the  rank  of  Delacroix,  of  Corot,  and  of 
Barve.  The  spirit  of  revolt  against  re- 
ceived ideas  and  somnolent  institutions 
which  animated  these  men  in  their  youth 
was  doubtless  a necessity  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  battle.  The  Bohemianism  of 
Courbet  and  the  realists  under  the  Em- 
pire had  little  or  no  excuse,  for  the  battle 
was  already  won.  As  for  Bohemianism 
of  the  militant  kind,  it  has  nowadays  ab- 
solutely no  raison  d'etre,  and  carries  with 
it  inevitably  an  odor  of  vice  and  a stigma 
of  impotence,  even  when  it  becomes  pe- 
dantic and  loses  what  talent  it  might  have 
had  in  eccentric  or  tortuously  ridiculous 
theories,  such,  for  instance,  as  certain  ex- 
aggerations of  Impressionism  in  art,  and 
certain  manifestations  of  the  recently 
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hatched  literary  sects  of  Symbolists  and 
Decadents.  The  fact  is  that  Bohemian- 
ism,  which  was  originally  a purely  liter- 
ary phenomenon  and  a purely  literary 
conception,  has  become  something  else. 
The  primitive  province  of  Bohemia,  a 
small  and  joyous  country,  has  annexed 
two  larger  provinces,  political  and  social 
Bohemia,  which  are  far  from  sympathet- 
ic. The  country  of  Bohemia  is  overgrown 
with  thistles  and  poisonous  plants;  it  is 
no  longer  a place  for  the  gentle,  the  deli- 
cate, the  dreamers,  and  the  volunteers  in 
the  service  of  the  Muses.  Bohemian  is  a 
title  which  will  soon  be  as  unenviable  as 
communist  or  anarchist. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  some  term  to  ex- 
press that  hatred  of  ennui  and  that  gay 
spirit  of  enormity  and  exuberant  aspira- 
tion which  characterize  the  artistic  na- 
ture in  its  early  developments ; and  if 
Murger  had  not  perverted  it  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  be  made  to  Bohemian- 
ism,  the  more  so  as  Saint-Simon  and  Ma- 
dame de  Sevign6  both  used  it  in  the  sense 
of  exaggeration  of  the  artistic  sentiment. 
And  it  is  only  Bohemianism  of  this  kind 
that  we  shall  venture  to  glance  at  in  our 
visit  to  Montmartre,  for  an  examination 
of  other  kinds  of  Bohemianism  and  of  the 
cafes  where  they  glory  in  their  deprava- 
tion might  lead  us  into  unsavory  details. 

The  two  traditional  artistic  caf6s  of 
Montmartre  are  the  Cafe  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld and  the  Caf6  de  la  Nouvelle 
Athfenes.  The  latter  used  to  be  the  ren- 
dezvous of  Manet  and  the  Impressionists, 
and  at  both  these  caf6s  you  still  see  many 
known  and  unknown  “celebrities,”  the 
unknown  ones  being,  of  course,  in  the 
majority,  which  is  not  astonishing  when 
we  reflect  that  in  Paris  there  is  not  a sin- 
gle man,  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy, who  knows  by  heart  the  names  of 
the  forty  44  immortals.”  Glory  is  a vain 
word.  The  devil  and  Sarah  Bernhardt 
are  perhaps  the  only  two  celebrities  uni- 
versally known.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to 
more  than  barely  mention  Babou,  Du  ranty, 
and  even  Cazin  and  Zola,  who  were  all 
in  their  day  frequenters  of  the  Nouvelle 
Athenes,  and  founders  of  schools  of  litera- 
ture or  painting  or  criticism.  The  men  of 
that  generation  seem  to  have  had  a mania 
for  enrolling  themselves  under  some  flag 
and  chief.  And  this  craze  went  so  far,  as 
I have  heard  the  engraver  Bracquemond 
relate,  that  one  day  Alphonse  Legros,  now 
a grave  professor  at  London,  calmly  pro- 
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posed,  between  two  pots  of  beer,  “Let  us 
found  a school,  and  I will  be  the  chief.” 

Nowadays  the  glory  of  these  two  caf4s 
is  much  diminished,  and  also  the  craze  for 
founding  schools,  though  it  has  not  yet 
quite  died  out,  and  the  most  famous  and 
curious  caf6  of  Montmartre  is  at  present 
the  “Chat  Noir,”  which  is  at  once  the 
prototype  and  beau  ideal  of  the  fantastic 
neomediaeval  tavern,  a most  amusing 
place,  whose  host,  by  dint  of  intelligent 
“cheek”  and  a keen  prevision  of  the 
wants  of  the  age,  has  become  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  Paris.  Formerly  a painter 
and  somewhat  of  a poet,  he  concluded 
one  day,  after  due  reflection,  that  drink 
was  a greater  necessity  than  art,  and  that 
he  could  better  tempt  the  public  to  give 
him  money  in  exchange  for  beer  than 
in  exchange  for  his  pictures.  But  be- 
ing an  artist,  he  could  not  sell  beer  in 
ordinary  and  vulgar  conditions;  he  must 
sell  it  in  an  artistic  manner  and  in  ar- 
tistic surroundings.  And  so  he  hired  a 
modest  shop  at  Montmartre,  and  fitted  it 
up  with  real  old  wood- work,  old  tapestry, 
old  faience,  and  old  arms;  the  fireplace 
was  a vast  open  chimney,  with  the  tra- 
ditional chain  and  pot  suspended  there- 
in; on  the  ceiling  was  fixed  an  immense 
“ glory,”  bought  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  at  a 
sale  of  old  ecclesiastical  accessories,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  glory  was  placed  a 
black  cat's  head;  the  windows  were  of 
stained  glass  and  adorned  with  the  em- 
blematic cat;  and  the  swinging  zinc  sign 
outside  the  door  represented  a black  cat 
standing  with  mountainous  back  and  tor- 
tuous tail  on  that  astronomical  abstrac- 
tion, the  crescent  moon.  In  the  room 
were  rough  wooden  tables  and  a piano; 
gradually  curious  pictures  by  painters  of 
talent  covered  the  walls;  the  inn  became 
a rendezvous  for  poets,  painters,  and  act- 
ors; and  in  order  to  affirm  its  literary 
character,  some  of  the  habitues  joined 
their  host  in  founding  a weekly  newspa- 
per, Le  Chat  Noir , which  is  now  in  the 
sixth  year  of  its  existence,  and  which  has 
published  prose,  verse,  and  drawings  of  a 
whole  host  of  young  men  of  talent,  who 
have  since  worked  their  way  to  reputation. 

Now  the  44  Chat  Noir”  has  outgrown  its 
modest  cradle,  and  taken  up  its  abode  in 
the  Rue  de  Laval,  in  a house  whose  facade 
is  adorned  with  strange  colored  glass  win- 
dows, with  the  old  swinging  zinc  sign, 
and  with  a colossal  cat  enthroned  in  the 
lays  of  an  immense  golden  sun.  At  the 
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door  stands  a messenger,  or  “chasseur,”  in 
radiant  livery,  and  an  ornamental  jani- 
tor, who  carries  a halberd  in  sign  of  his 
office.  Inside,  the  rooms  on  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  floors  are  amusingly  fitted 
up  with  queer  bric-i-brac,  stained-glass 
windows,  tapestry,  and  pictures  or  frescoes 
by  Willette — the  painter  of  Pierrots — by 
Riviere,  by  Caran  d’Ache,  and  by  other 
odd  geniuses,  who  have  become  known 
chiefly  as  illustrators  and  graphic  satirists. 
But  before  being  allowed  to  penetrate  to 
the  upper  rooms  you  must  show  clean 
hands,  patte  blanche , or  rather  a hand 
stained  with  ink  or  with  paint;  for  our 
host  professes  a violent  hatred  of  bour- 
geois and  philistines,  and  pretends  to  be 
at  home  and  master  in  his  inn,  affable, 
bantering,  fantaisiste  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  making  his  fantaisie  serve  his 
interests  and  his  industry  of  beer-selling. 
The  moment  the  face  of  any  one  known  in 
art  or  letters  appears,  our  host  prostrates 
himself  before  the  “dear  master”  who 
honors  the  cabaret  by  his  visit,  and  orders 
an  “immortal”  to  offer  “monseigneur”  a 
cup  of  foaming  ale;  for  the  service  is  per- 
formed by  waiters  who  are  dressed  literal- 
ly in  the  costume  of  the  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  in  order,  as  the  face- 
tious host  tells  us,  “to  show  the  young 
what  one  may  come  to  in  literature  by 
dint  of  industry  and  good  conduct.” 
Here  we  have  the  note  of  parody  and  per- 
siflage; but  in  reality  amongst  the  habi- 
tues of  the  “Chat  Noir”  I have  seen  many 
true  men  of  letters,  who  scoff  at  the  Acade- 
my only  because  they  are  not  yet  ready 
to  knock  at  its  doors.  The  Academy,  as 
Voltaire  said,  is  always  the  desired  mis- 
tress of  those  who  make  songs  and  epi- 
grams against  her  until  they  have  won 
her  favor.  At  the  “Chat  Noir”  the  epi- 
gram is  a little  heavy,  and  smells  of  ad- 
vertising, and  of  that  theatrical  spirit  of 
vanity  and  show  which  the  French  call 
“cabotinage.”  However,  in  reality  no- 
thing can  be  more  academic  than  this 
caf6,  where  the  hottest  discussions  are 
over  a sonnet,  and  the  most  furious  disa- 
greements over  the  merits  of  a new  come- 
dy or  the  charms  of  a new  picture. 

But  no  one  better  than  the  “gentil- 
homme  cabaretier,”  as  he  styles  himself, 
can  describe  the  merits  of  his  inn.  The 
“Cabaret  du  Chat  Noir,” he  begins,  “is  a 
creation  unique  in  the  world.  Situated  in 
the  centre  of  Montmartre,  the  modern  capi- 
tal of  intellect,  this  inn  is  the  rendezvous 
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of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  painters,  and 
sculptors.  It  is  an  absolutely  curious 
place,  in  the  purest  Louis  XIII.  style. 
You  can  see  there  the  drinking-glasses 
which  were  used  by  Charlemagne,  Villon, 
Rabelais,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  theDuchesse 
de  Chevreuse,  Mme.  de  Rambouillet,  Mile, 
de  Scud^ry,  Louis  XIV.,  Mile,  de  la  Val- 
lidre,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Robespierre,  Bona- 
parte, Mme.  de  Stael,  Mme.  Recamier ” 

Enough!  enough!  excellent  “gentil- 
liomme  cabaretier”!  The  “Chat  Noir,” 
we  will  admit,  is  unique  in  the  world;  it 
is  fitted  up  most  artistically;  it  is  even  a 
marvel  of  the  purest  Louis  XIII.  style,  if 
you  will ; but,  above  all,  it  is  an  amusing 
place,  where  Schopenhauer  is  held  in  exe- 
cration ; where  people  try  to  amuse  them- 
selves, and  generally  succeed;  and  where, 
when  they  do  not  succeed,  they  drink  beer 
in  order  to  deceive  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  having  a good  time. 
From  this  item  of  the  programme  there  ia 
no  escape,  for  during  the  evening,  between 
every  song,  monologue,  or  witticism,  at 
least  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  “gen- 
tilhomme  cabaretier”  cries,  with  the  voice 
of  Stentor: 

“ Messeigneurs,  c’est  le  moment  ou  lea 
gens  bien  sieves  renouvellent  les  consom- 
mations !”  (My  lords,  this  is  the  moment 
when  people  who  have  been  well  brought 
up  call  for  more  drinks.) 

One  of  these  days  some  anecdotic  histo- 
rian of  Paris  will  doubtless  write  a mono- 
graph on  this  fantastic  “Chat  Noir,”  on 
its  newspaper,  its  habitues,  and  its  literary 
evenings.  The  newspaper  is  a comic  il- 
lustrated sheet,  which  is  invariably  put 
together  by  the  joyous  editorial  staff 
around  the  breakfast-table,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  worthy  host  and  hostess; 
and  as  some  of  the  smart  junior  members 
of  the  great  daily  press  usually  drop  in 
for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne  on  the  edi- 
torial morning,  it  generally  happens  that 
in  this  gastronomico- journalistic  group 
the  dog  is  the  only  serious  member.  As 
for  the  literary  evenings  of  the  “Chat 
Noir,”  they  are  of  course  private,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  the  friends  and  invited 
guests  of  the  members  of  the  little  cena- 
cle ; but  amongst  these  friends  and  invited 
guests  have  figured  all  who  have  a name  in. 
art  and  letters  in  modern  Paris— poets,  jour- 
nalists, painters,  sculptors,  men  of  fashion, 
actors,  and  actresses,  and  even  some  great 
ladies  of  high  social  rank,  the  last  of 
course  incognita.  The  taste  of  great  l&diea 
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for  seeing  queer  haunts  is  not  new.  Colie 
used  to  take  duchesses  to  the  Porcherons, 
and  Mme.  de  Montarcy  escaped  occasional- 
ly from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the 
guard-room,  as  Bouilhet  tells  us,  “bru- 
lait  sa  16vre  rose  & la  pipe  des  Suisses.” 
But  naturally  in  the  quaintly  decorated 
upper  room  of  the  44  Chat  Noir,”  with  its 
marionette  show,  its  revolutionary  musi- 
cians, its  droll  monologuists,  and  its  can- 
opy of  smoke  floating  in  mid-air,  you  do 
not  expect  to  find  Parisian  matrons  and 
their  daughters. 

There  remains  only  one  type  of  cate 
still  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  cate-con- 
cert, which  is  the  French  equivalent  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  music  hall.  The  type 
might  furnish  the  material  for  a long 
study,  of  interest  from  many  points  of 
view ; for  of  late  years  the  cafes-concerts 
have  become  the  most  popular  form  of 
amusement  in  Paris,  and  absorbed  a large 
part  of  the  public  which  used  to  support 
the  theatres.  And  yet  anything  more  in- 
ept and  stupid  than  a French  music  hall 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Why 
people  go  to  them  I cannot  explain,  un- 
less it  be  because  some  mjrsterious  destiny 
forces  mankind  in  general  to  seek  distrac- 


tion perpetually,  and  the  Frenchman  in 
particular,  to  escape  from  the  ennui  of 
his  own  fireside.  And  so  the  cates-con- 
certs,  which  abound  particularly  in  the 
commercial  quarters  of  Paris,  are  always 
crowded;  the  shopkeepers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, their  wives  and  their  daughters, 
their  cook-maids  and  their  clerks,  patron- 
ize them  steadily  night  after  night.  In 
serried  ranks  they  sit,  packed  literally  so 
closely  that  they  cannot  move  their  legs 
six  inches  in  any  direction;  in  front  of 
the  seats  is  a narrow  ledge  on  which  is 
placed  the  “ consommation”  of  each  vis- 
itor-cherries preserved  in  eau-de-vie,  cof- 
fee, beer,  peppermint,  or  red  currant  syr- 
up; with  their  hats  on  or  off,  the  men 
smoke  at  their  ease.  As  the  evening  ad- 
vances the  atmosphere  of  the  hall  becomes 
more  and  more  hot  and  foul,  the  audience 
more  and  more  swarming  and  more  and 
more  perspiring;  the  flaring  gas  jets  be- 
come gradually  obscured  by  the  thick  blue 
fog  of  smoke;  while  on  the  stage  the  lean 
and  hoarse- voiced  cantatrice,  with  awk- 
ward angular  gestures,  screams,  over  the 
bald  heads  of  the  musicians  in  the  orches- 
tra, the  senseless  refrain  of  some  popular 
absurdity,  or  of  some  sentimental  romance. 
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XIII. 

I SHALL  go,  grandpa.  To-night. 

There’s  a boat,  somebody  said.” 

44  But,  ray  dear  child,  listen  to  reason  a 
moment:  Sabrina  does  not  say  that  he  is 
in  danger.” 

44  And  she  does  not  say  that  he  is  out 
of  it.” 

The  Judge  took  up  the  letter  again,  and 
putting  on  his  glasses,  he  read  aloud,  with 
a frown  of  attention:  4 4 4 For  the  first 
two  days  Dr.  Daniels  came  over  twice  a 
day’”- 

44  You  see? — twice  a day,”  said  Cicely. 
— 44  ‘But  as  he  is  beginning  to  feel  his 
age,  the  crossing  so  often  in  the  row-boat 
tired  him ; so  now  he  sends  us  his  partner, 
Dr.  Knox,  a new  man  here,  and  a very  in- 
telligent person,  I should  judge.  Dr.  Knox 
comes  over  every  afternoon  and  spends 
the  night — ’ ” 

“You  see?— spends  the  night,”  said 
Cicely. 


— “‘Going  back  early  the  following 
morning.  He  has  brought  us  a nurse,  an 
excellent  and  skilful  young  man,  and  now 
we  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  our  poor  Ferdie  has  every  possible 
attention.  As  I write,  the  fever  is  going 
down,  and  the  nurse  tells  me  that  by  to- 
morrow, or  day  after  to-morrow,  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  speak  to  us,  to  talk.’  ” 

44 1 don’t  know  exactly  how  many  days 
it  will  take  me  to  get  there,”  said  Cice- 
ly, beginning  to  count  upon  her  fingers. 
“Four  days— or  is  it  three?— to  Detroit, 
where  I take  the  train;  then  how  many 
hours  from  there  to  Washington?  You 
will  have  to  make  it  out  for  me,  grandpa; 
or  rather  Paul  will.  Paul  knows  every- 
thing.” 

44  My  poor  little  girl,  you  haven’t  had 
any  rest;  even  now  you  have  only  just 
come  out  of  a fainting  fit.  Sabrina  will 
write  every  day.  Wait  at  least  until  her 
next  letter  comes,  to-morrow  morning.” 
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“You  are  all  so  strange!  Wouldn’t 
you  wish  me  to  see  him  if  he  were  dying?” 
Cicely  demanded,  her  voice  growing  hard. 

“ Of  course,  of  course,”  replied  the  old 
man, hastily.  “But  there  is  no  mention 
of  dying;  Sabrina  says  nothing  that  looks 
like  it.  Daniels,  our  old  friend — why,  Dan- 
iels would  cross  twenty  times  a day  if  he 
thought  there  was  danger.” 

“I  can’t  argue,  grandpa.  But  I shall 
go;  that  is  all  I can  say.  I shall  go  to- 
night,” Cicely  responded. 

She  was  seated  on  a sofa  in  Paul  Ten- 
nant’s parlor,  a large  room,  barely  fur- 
nished with  what  the  furniture  dealer  of 
Bois  Blanc  called  a “drawing-room  set.” 
The  sofa  of  this  set  was  of  the  pattern 
named  tete-a-tete,  very  hard  and  slippery, 
and  upholstered  in  hideous  green  damask. 
Cicely  did  not  lean  back,  she  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  this  unreposeful  couch,  her 
feet  close  together  on  a footstool,  her  arms 
tight  to  her  side  and  folded  from  the  el- 
bows in  a horizontal  position  across  the 
front  of  her  waist.  She  looked  very  small 
and  very  rigid. 

“But  supposing, when  you  get  there, 
that  you  find  him  up?”  suggested  the 
Judge. 

“Shouldn’t  I be  glad?”  answered  Cice- 
ly, defiantly.  “ What  questions  you  ask !” 

“But  we  couldn’t  be  glad.  Can’t  you 
think  a little  of  us  ? You  are  all  we  have 
left  now.” 

“ Aunt  Sabrina  doesn’t  feel  as  you  do — 
if  you  mean  Aunt  Sabrina;  she  would  be 
delighted  to  have  me  come  back.  She 
likes  Ferdie.  It  is  only  you  who  are  so 
cruel.” 

“Sabrina  doesn’t  know.  But  suppos- 
ing it  were  only  I,  is  my  wish  nothing  to 
you  ?”  And  the  old  man  put  out  his  hand 
in  appeal. 

“No,” answered  Cicely,  inflexibly.  “ I 
am  sorry,  grandpa;  but  for  the  moment  it 
isn’t;  nothing  is  anything  to  me  now  but 
Ferdie.  And  what  is  it  that  Aunt  Sabri- 
na doesn’t  know,  pray?  There’s  nothing 
to  know ; Ferdie  had  one  of  his  attacks — 
he  has  had  them  before — and  I came  away 
with  Jack;  that  is  all.  Eve  has  exag- 
gerated everything;  she  has  made  all  this 
trouble  by  pretending  I don’t  know7  what. 
I told  her  I w7ould  come  here,  come  to 
Paul,  because  Ferdie  likes  Paul.  But  I 
never  intended  to  stay  here  forever;  and 
now  that  Ferdie  is  ill,  do  you  suppose  that 
I will  wait  one  moment  longer  than  I 
must  ? Of  course  not.” 
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The  door  opened  and  Eve  came  in. 
Cicely  glanced  at  her;  then  she  turned 
her  eyes  away,  looking  indifferently  at 
the  whitewashed  wall. 

“ She  is  going  to  take  the  steamer  back 
to-night,”  said  the  Judge. 

“Oh  no,  Cicely;  surely  not  to-night,” 
Eve  began.  In  spite  of  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  Eve  had  been  a changed 
creature  since  morning;  there  was  an  ex- 
citement in  her  manner,  in  her  eyes  an 
expression  of  deep  happiness,  which  was 
almost  exaltation. 

“There  is  no  use  in  explaining  anything 
to  Eve,  and  I shall  not  try,”  replied  Cice- 
ly. She  unfolded  her  arms  and  rose,  still 
standing,  a rigid  little  figure,  close  to  the 
sofa.  “I  love  my  husband,  and  I shall 
go  to  him.  What  Eve  says  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, because  she  knows  nothing 
about  love.  But  I suppose  you  cared 
for  grandma  once,  didn’t  you,  grandpa, 
when  she  was  young;  and  if  she  had  been 
shot,  killed,  wouldn’t  you  have  gone  to 
her  ?” 

“ Cicely,  you  are  cruel,”  said  Eve. 

“When  grandpa  thinks  so,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  trouble  myself. 
But  grandpa  doesn’t  think  so.” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  old  man.  And  for 
the  moment  he  and  his  grandchild  made 
common  cause  against  the  intruder. 

Eve  felt  this ; she  stood  looking  at  them 
in  silence.  Then  she  said,  “And  Jack  ?” 

“I  shall  take  him  with  me,  of  course. 
That  reminds  me  that  I must  speak  to 
Porley  about  his  frocks;  Porley  is  so 
stupid.”  And  Cicely  turned  toward  the 
door. 

Eve  followed  her.  “Another  long 
journey  so  soon  will  be  bad  for  him.” 

“ There  you  go  again ! You  are  a bird 
with  one  song.  But  I shall  not  leave 
him  with  you,  no  matter  what  you  say; 
useless,  your  constant  asking.”  She  open- 
ed the  door.  On  the  threshold  she  met 
Paul  Tennant  coming  in. 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  back.  “I 
was  looking  for  you ; I have  found  a crib 
for  Jack,  but  I don’t  know  that  it  will 
do.” 

“You  are  very  good,  Paul,  but  Jack 
will  not  need  it.  I am  going  away  to- 
night; I have  only  just  learned  that  there 
is  a boat.” 

“We  don’t  want  to  hear  any  talk  of 
boats  from  a little  woman  who  left  one 
only  a few  hours  ago,”  Paul  answered. 
He  drew  her  toward  the  sofa  and  placed 
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her  upon  it.  “Sit  down;  you  look  so 
tired !” 

44  I’m  not  tired;  at  least  I do  not  feel  it. 
And  I have  a great  deal  to  do,  Paul.  I 
must  see  about  Jack’s  frocks.” 

44  Jack’s  frocks  can  wait.  There’s  to 
be  no  journey  to-night.” 

44  Why,  yes,  there  is,”  said  Cicely,  with 
a mutinous  little  smile.  Her  glance  turn- 
ed toward  her  grandfather  and  Eve;  then 
it  came  back  to  Paul,  who  was  standing 
before  her.  “None  of  you  shall  keep 
me,”  she  announced. 

“You  will  obey  your  grandfather, 
won’t  you  ?”  Paul  began,  seriously. 

The  Judge  got  up,  rubbing  his  hands 
round  each  other. 

“No,”  Cicely  answered;  “not  about 
this.  Grandpa  knows  it ; we  have  already 
talked  it  over.” 

“You  are  wrong;  he  is  the  same  as 
your  father;  he  has  brought  you  up.  You 
ought  not  to  be  willing  to  grieve  him.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,  Tennant;  I’ll 
see  to  that,”  said  the  Judge.  He  spoke 
in  a thin  old  voice  which  sounded  far 
away. 

Paul  looked  at  him,  surprised.  Then 
his  glance  turned  toward  Eve.  “Miss 
Bruce  too;  I am  sure  she  does  not  ap- 
prove of  your  going  ?” 

“Oh,  if  I should  wait  for  Eve’s  ap- 
proval!” said  Cicely.  “Eve  doesn’t  ap- 
prove of  anything  in  the  world  except 
that  she  should  have  Jack,  and  take  him 
away  with  her,  Heaven  knows  where. 
She  hasn’t  any  feelings  as  other  people 
have;  she  has  never  cared  for  anybody 
excepting  herself,  and  perhaps  her  brother, 
and  I dare  say  that  when  she  had  him  she 
tried  to  rule  him,  as  she  tries  to  rule  every 
one.  She  is  jealous  about  him  now,  and 
that  makes  her  hate  Ferdie : perhaps  you 
didn’t  know  that  she  hates  Ferdie  ? She 
does;  she  was  sorry  this  morning,  abso- 
lutely sorry,  when  she  heard  that  though 
he  was  dreadfully  hurt,  he  wasn’t  dead.” 

“Oh,  Cicely!”  said  Eve.  She  turned 
away  and  walked  toward  one  of  the  win- 
dows, her  face  covered  by  her  hands. 

Paul’s  eyes  followed  her.  Then  they 
came  back  to  Cicely.  44  Very  well,  then, 
since  it  appears  to  be  left  to  me,  I must 
tell  you  plainly  that  you  cannot  go  to- 
night. We  shall  not  allow  it.” 

“We!  we!”  ejaculated  Cicely.  “Who 
are  we  ?” 

“I,  then,  if  you  like — I alone.” 

“What  can  you  do?  I am  married;  I 
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am  free;  no  one  has  any  authority  over 
me  except  Ferdie.”  Paul  did  not  reply. 
“You  will  scarcely  attempt  to  keep  me 
by  force,  I suppose  ?”  she  went  on,  con- 
temptuously. 

“If  necessary,  yes.  But  it  will  not  be 
necessary.” 

44  Grandpa  would  never  permit  it.  Grand- 
pa?” She  summoned  him  to  her  side 
with  an  imperious  gesture. 

The  old  man  came  toward  her  a step  or 
two.  Then  he  left  the  room  hurriedly. 

Cicely  watched  him  go,  with  startled 
eyes.  But  she  recovered  herself,  and  look- 
ed at  Paul  undaunted. 

44  Why  do  you  treat  me  so,  Cicely  ?”  he 
said.  “I  care  about  Ferdie  as  much  as 
you  do;  I have  always  cared  about  him. 
Hasn’t  he  ever  told  you  ? There  never 
were  two  boys  such  chums;  and  although 
since  he  has  grown  up  he  has  had  others, 

I have  never  had  any  one  but  him;  I 
haven’t  wanted  any  one.  Is  it  likely, 
then,  that  I should  try  to  set  you  against 
him  ? — that  I should  turn  against  him 
myself? — I ask  you  that.” 

44  It  is  setting  me  against  him  not  to  let 
me  go  to  him.  How  do  we  know  that  he 
is  not  dying  ?”  Her  voice  was  quiet  and 
hard. 

44  We  know  because  the  letters  do  not 
speak  of  danger;  on  the  contrary,  they 
tell  us  that  the  ball  has  been  extracted, 
and  that  the  fever  is  going  down.  He 
will  get  well.  And  then  some  measures 
must  be  taken  before  you  can  go  back  to 
him.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  safe.” 

44  And  do  I care  about  safe  ? I should 
like  to  die  if  he  did  it!” cried  Cicely,  pas- 
sionately. She  looked  like  a hunted  crea- 
ture at  bay. 

4 4 And  your  child;  what  is  your  idea 
about  him  ?” 

44  That’s  it;  take  up  Eve’s  cry — do!  You 
know  I will  never  give  up  baby,  and  so 
you  say  that.”  She  sank  down  on  the 
sofa,  her  head  on  her  arms,  her  face  hid- 
den. 

Her  little  figure  lying  there  looked  so 
desolate  that  Eve  hurried  forward  from 
the  window.  Then  she  stopped;  she  felt 
that  at  that  moment  Cicely  hated  her. 

“Isay  what  I think  will  influence  you,” 
Paul  was  answering.  44  Ferdie  has  already 
thrown  the  boy  about  once;  he  may  do  it 
again.  Of  course  at  such  times  he  is  not 
responsible.  But  these  times  are  increas- 
ing, and  he  must  be  brought  up  short;  he 
must  be  brought  to  his  senses.”  He  went 
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to  the  sofa,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  lifted 
her  in  his  arms.  ‘ ‘ My  poor  desolate  little 
sister,  you  must  try  to  trust  me.  Ferdie 
does;  he  wrote  to  me  himself  about  that 
dreadful  time,  that  first  time  when  he 
hurt  you.  Isn’t  that  a proof  ? I will  show 
you  the  letter  if  you  like.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  it.  Ferdie  and  I 
never  speak  of  those  things;  there  has 
never  been  an  allusion  to  them  between 
us,”  replied  Cicely,  proudly. 

“I  can  understand  that.  You  are  his 
wife,  and  I am  only  his  brother — his  big 
brother  to  whom  he  has  always  told  every- 
thing.” He  placed  her  beside  him  on  the 
sofa,  with  his  arm  still  round  her.  “ Didn’t 
you  know  that  we  have  always  kept  on 
being  cronies,”  he  went  on,  gently,  “tell- 
ing each  other  everything  and  having  all 
in  common  ? I have  been  the  slow  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  as  one  may  say,  and  so  I’ve 
staid  along  here ; but  I have  always  known 
what  Ferdie  was  about,  and  have  been  in- 
terested in  his  schemes  as  much  as  he 
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“ Yes,  he  told  me  that  you  gave  him  the 
money  for  South  America,”  said  Cicely, 
doubtfully. 

“ That  South  American  investment  was 
his  own  idea,  and  he  deserves  all  the  cred- 
it of  it;  with  his  talent,  he  will  make  it  a 
success  yet.  See  here,  Cicely:  at  the  first 
intimation  that  he  is  worse,  I should  go 
down  there  as  fast  as  boat  and  train  could 
carry  me.  I’ve  telegraphed  to  that  Dr. 
Knox  to  keep  me  informed  exactly,’ and  if 
there  should  be  any  real  danger  I will 
take  you  to  him  instantly.  But  I feel 
certain  that  he  will  recover.  And  then 
we  must  cure  him  in  another  way.  The 
trouble  with  Ferdie  is  that  he  thinks  he 
is  not  a slave  to  it  or  to  anything;  he  is 
sure  that  he  can  stop  at  any  moment,  and 
being  so  sure,  he  has  never  really  tried. 
The  thing  has  been  on  him  almost  from  a 
boy ; he  inherits  it  from  his  father.  But  he 
has  such  a firm  will,  he  is  so  brilliant” — 

“Oh  yes ! isn’t  he ?”  said  Cicely,  breath- 
lessly. 

— “ Th at  he  has  never  considered  himself 
in  danger,  in  spite  of  these  lapses.  Now 
there  is  where  we  must  get  hold  of  him; 
we  must  open  his  eyes.  And  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  hard  point,  the  hard  work,  in 
which,  first  of  all,  you  must  help.  But 
once  he  is  convinced,  once  the  thing  is 
done,  then,  Cicely,  then” — 

“ Yes,  then  ?” 

— ‘ i He  will  be  about  as  perfect  a fellow  as 
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the  world  holds,  I think,”  said  Paul,  with 
quiet  enthusiasm.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her  cheek.  “I  want  you  to  believe  that 
I love  him,”  he  added,  simply. 

After  a moment  he  got  up,  and  smiling 
down  upon  her,  “ Now  will  you  be  a good 
girl  ?”  he  said,  as  though  she  were  a child. 

“I  will  wait  until  to-morrow,”  Cicely 
answered,  after  a moment’s  hesitation. 

“Come,  that’s  a concession,”  said  Paul, 
applaudingly.  “And  now  won’t  you  do 
something  else  that  will  please  me  very 
much  ? — won’t  you  go  straight  to  bed  ?” 

“A  small  thing  to  please  you  with,” 
Cicely  answered,  without  a smile.  “ I will 
go  if  you  wish.  I should  like  to  have 
you  know,  Paul,  that  I came  to  you  of  my 
own  choice,”  she  went  on;  “I  came  to 
you  when  I would  not  go  to  any  one  else: 
Eve  will  tell  you  so.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Eve  from  her  place  by 
the  window. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  had  some  confi- 
dence,” Paul  responded;  “I  must  try  to 
give  you  more  before  you  leave.  And 
now  who  will — who  will  see  to  you  ? Does 
that  wool-headed  girl  of  yours  know  any- 
thing ?” 

He  looked  so  anxious  as  he  said  this 
that  Cicely  broke  into  a faint  laugh.  “ I 
haven’t  lost  my  mind;  I can  see  to  my- 
self.” 

“But  I thought  you  Southerners — 
However,  Miss  Bruce  will  help  you.” 

He  looked  at  Eve. 

“I  am  afraid  Cicely  is  tired  of  me,” 
Eve  answered,  coming  forward.  “All 
the  same,  I know  how  to  take  care  of  her.” 

“ Yes,  she  took  care  of  me  all  the  way 
here,”  remarked  Cicely,  looking  at  Eve 
coldly.  “She  needs  to  be  taken  care  of 
herself,”  she  went  on,  in  a dispassionate 
voice;  “she  has  hardly  closed  her  eyes 
since  we  started.” 

“I  feel  perfectly  well,”  Eve  answered, 
the  color  rushing  to  her  face  in  a brilliant 
rose  flush. 

“I  don’t  think  we  need  borrow  any 
trouble  about  Miss  Bruce;  she  looks  the 
image  of  health,”  observed  Paul  (but  not 
as  though  he  admired  the  image).  “I 
am  afraid  your  bedrooms  are  not  very 
large,”  he  went  on,  again  perturbed. 

“ There  are  two,  side  by  side.” 

“ Cicely  shall  have  one  to  herself ; Jack 
and  I will  take  the  other,”  said  Eve. 

“Where  is  Jack?”  demanded  Cicely, 
suddenly.  “ I must  see  him  this  instant. 
What  have  you  done  with  him,  Eve  ?” 
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Paul  opened  the  door.  “Polly!”  he 
cried,  in  a voice  that  could  have  been 
heard  from  garret  to  cellar.  Porley, 
amazed  by  the  sound,  came  running  in, 
with  Jack  in  her  arms.  Paul  looked  at 
her  dubiously,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
out. 

Cicely  took  her  child,  and  began  to 
play  all  his  games  with  him  feverishly, 
one  after  the  other. 

Jack  was  delighted ; he  played  with  all 
his  little  heart.  And  Eve  looked  on. 

XIV. 

“What  do  you  think,  Judge,  of  this 
theory  of  the  shooting  that  they  have 
down  there  ?”  It  was  Paul  who  spoke. 

“It’s  probable  enough.  Niggers  are 
constitutionally  timid;  and  they  always 
have  pistols  nowadays.  These  two  boys, 
it  seems,  had  come  over  from  the  main- 
land to  hide;  they  had  escaped  from  the 
lock-up,  and  they  got  a boat  somewhere 
and  crossed.  Your  brother,  perhaps,  went 
wandering  about  the  island;  if  he  came 
upon  them  suddenly,  with  that  knife  in 
his  hand,  like  as  not  they  fired.” 

“ It’s  possible.  Still  Ferdie  was  found 
lying  very  near  the  point  where  your  boat 
was  kept.” 

“ The  niggers  might  have  been  hidden 
just  there.  And  I don’t  think  we  can  tell 
exactly  where  our  boat  was ; Cicely  doesn’t 
remember;  I have  asked  her.” 

“ Miss  Bruce  may  have  clearer  ideas.” 

“No;  Eve  seems  to  have  a greater  ter- 
ror at  the  mere  thought  of  it  than  Cicely 
even;  she  cannot  speak  of  it  at  all.” 

“Yes,  I have  noticed  that,”  said  Paul. 

“ I suppose  it  is  because,  at  the  last,  she 
had  it  all  to  do.  She’s  a brave  woman.” 

Paul  was  silent. 

“ Don’t  you  think  so  ?”  said  the  Judge. 

“I  wasn’t  there.  I don’t  know  what 
she  did.” 

“You’re  all  alike,  you  young  men; 
she’s  too  much  for  you,”  said  the  Judge, 
with  a chuckle. 

“Why  too  much?  She  seems  to  me 
very  shy.  When  you  say  that  we  are  all 
alike,  do  you  mean  that  Ferdie  didn’t  ad- 
mire her?  Yet  Ferdie  is  very  liberal  in 
his  tastes,”  said  the  elder  brother,  smiling. 

But  the  Judge  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  Ferdie.  “So  you  find  her  shy? 
She  did  not  strike  us  so  at  Romney.  Quiet 
enough— yes ; but  very  decidedly  liking  to 
have  her  own  way.” 

Paul  dismissed  the  subject.  “I  sup- 
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pose  those  two  scamps,  who  shot  him,  got 
safely  away  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  they  were  sure  to  have  run 
off  on  the  instant ; they  had  the  boat  they 
came  over  in,  and  before  daylight  they 
were  miles  to  the  southward  probably ; I 
dare  say  they  made  for  one  of  the  swamps. 

In  the  old  days  we  could  have  tracked 
them ; but  it’s  not  so  easy  now.  And  even 
if  we  got  them  we  couldn’t  string  them 
up:  times  are  changed.” 

“You  wouldn’t  hang  them  ?” 

“By  all  the  gods,  I would!”  said  the 
planter,  bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table  with  a force  that  belonged  to  his 
youth. 

“ Ferdie  may  have  attacked  them  first, 
you  know.” 

“What  difference  does  that  make? 
Damnation,  Bir!  are  they  to  be  allowed 
to  fire  upon  their  masters?  — to  shoot 
whites  ?” 

“They  did  not  shoot  very  well,  these 
two;  according  to  Dr.  Knox,  the  wound 
is  not  serious;  his  despatch  this  morning 
says  that  Ferdie  is  coming  on  admirably.” 

“Yes,  I suppose  he  is,”  said  the  old 
man,  relapsing  into  gloom. 

“As  soon  as  he  is  up  and  about  I am 
going  down  there,”  Paul  went  on;  “I 
must  see  him  and  have  a talk.  Some  new 
measures,  new  steps,  must  be  taken.  I 
don’t  think  it  will  be  difficult  when  I 
have  once  made  him  see  his  danger,  he  is 
so  extraordinarily  intelligent.” 

“I  wish  he  were  dull,  then — dull  as  a 
blind  owl!”  said  the  Judge,  with  a long 
sigh. 

“Yes,  regarded  simply  as  husbands 
and  fathers,  I dare  say  the  dull  are  the 
best,”  responded  Paul.  “But  I expect 
great  things  of  Ferdie.  You  must  excuse 
me  if  I cannot  look  upon  him  simply  as 
the  husband  of  your  daughter.” 

“Granddaughter.  If  her  father  had 
lived — my  boy  Duke— it  would  have  been 
another  story.  Duke  would  have  pro- 
tected his  child;  he  would  not  have  been 
a broken  old  man  like  me.”  He  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir:  don’t  mind 
my  roughness.  It  is  only  that  I am  fond 
of  Ferdie  and  proud  of  him;  he  is  my 
‘boy  Duke.’  I am  older  than  he  is;  let 
me  be  a son  to  you  as  well  as  I can — at 
least  while  you  are  here.” 

Paul  had  risen,  and  was  standing  be- 
fore him  with  outstretched  hand.  “Thank 
you;  you  mean  well,”  said  the  Judge. 
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He  had  let  his  hand  be  taken,  but  he  did 
not  look  up.  He  felt  that  he  could  never 
really  like  this  man — never. 

“I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  you 
approve  of  my  plan  ?”  Paul  went  on,  af- 
ter a short  silence.  “ Cicely  to  stay  here 
for  the  present — the  house,  I hope,  is  fair- 
ly comfortable — and  then,  when  Ferdie  is 
better,  I to  go  down  there  and  see  what  I 
can  do  with  him;  I have  every  hope  of 
doing  a great  deal!  Oh  yes,  there’s  one 
more  thing : you  needn’t  feel  obliged  to 
stay  here  any  longer  than  you  want  to, 
you  know ; I can  see  to  Cicely.  Appar- 
ently, too,  Miss  Bruce  has  no  intention  of 
leaving  her.” 

“ I shall  stay,  sir — I shall  stay.” 

u On  my  own  account,  I hope  you  will ; 
I only  meant  that  you  needn’t  feel  that 
you  must;  I thought  perhaps  there  was 
something  that  called  you  home.” 

“Calls  me  home?  Do  you  suppose  we 
do  anything  down  there  nowadays  ? No- 
thing in  the  world;  the  whole  coast  is 
ruined.  As  for  the  house,  Sabrina  is 
there,  and  women  like  illuess;  they  ab- 
solutely dote  on  medicines,  and  doctors, 
and  night-watching,  and  ghastly  talking 
in  whispers.” 

“Very  well;  I only  hope  you  won’t 
find  it  too  dull,  that’s  all.  The  mine  isn’t 
bad ; you  might  come  out  there  occasion- 
ally. And  the  steamers  stop  two  or  three 
times  a day.  There’s  a good  deal  going 
on  in  the  town,  too;  building’s  lively.” 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“But  you  don’t  care  for  liveliness,” 
pursued  Paul,  with  a smile.  “ I am  afraid 
there  isn’t  much  else.  I haven’t  many 
books;  but  Hollis  has — Kit  Hollis.  He  is 
the  man  for  you ; you  want  to  know  him 
better.  Queer,  and  all  abroad;  never  can 
decide  anything;  always  beating  round 
the  bush,  and  miles  from  the  practical 
point;  still,  in  his  way,  tremendously 
clever.” 

“ He  appears  to  be  a kind  of  dry-nurse 
to  you,”  said  the  Judge,  rising  and  shak- 
ing his  legs  with  two  little  jerks.  (Late- 
ly, when  he  had  been  seated  even  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
got  into  painful  tangles.) 

' Paul  laughed,  showing  his  white  teeth. 
He  was  very  good-natured;  his  guest  had 
already  discovered  that. 

The  Judge  was  glad  that  their  conver- 
sation had  come  to  an  end ; he  could  no 
longer  endure  a constant  dwelling  upon 
sorrow.  Trouble  was  not  over  for  them 
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by  any  means ; their  road  looked  long  and 
dark  before  them.  But  for  the  moment 
Cicely  and  her  child  were  under  this  safe 
roof ; let  them  enjoy  that  and  have  a res- 
pite ; let  them  enjoy  the  view ! 

The  view  consisted  of  the  lake  in  front, 
and  the  forest  which  stretched  away  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west;  there  was  no- 
thing else.  The  lake  had  no  tides,  and 
the  forest  was  wild ; this  made  the  effect 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Sounds  with  the 
open  glades  and  fields  of  the  islands. 
This  forest  was  primeval;  this  high  pure 
air  was  virgin.  The  South  had  forgotten 
her  beginnings;  but  here  was  the  fresh- 
ness of  a new  world,  here  still  lingered 
signs  of  the  first  struggles  for  human 
existence  with  the  inert  forces  of  nature. 
With  other  forces  too,  for  Indians  lived 
here;  they  were  few  in  number,  harm- 
less; but  as  they  paddled  their  canoes 
up  and  down  the  lake  they  carried  the 
mind  back  to  the  time  of  sudden  alarms 
and  the  musket  laid  ready  to  the  hand; 
the  days  of  the  block-house  and  the  guard- 
ed well,  the  high  stockade.  But  the  old 
planter  as  he  walked  about  did  not  think 
of  these  things,  did  not  care  for  them. 
The  rough  forest  was  fit  only  for  rough- 
living pioneers;  the  Indians  were  but  an- 
other species  of  nigger ; the  virgin  air  was 
thin  and  raw;  he  preferred  something 
more  thick,  more  civilized ; the  great 
fresh- water  sea  was  abominably  tame;  no 
one  could  possibly  admire  it;  as  for  Bois 
Blanc  itself,  it  was  simply  hideous;  it  was 
a blatant  “corner  store,”  with  the  voice 
of  a tin  horn;  it  was  a place  composed 
entirely  of  beginnings  and  mud,  talk  and 
ambition,  the  sort  of  place  which  the  Yan- 
kees produced  wherever  they  went,  and 
which  they  loved;  that  in  itself  described 
it;  how  could  a Southern  gentleman  like 
what  they  loved  ? 

And  Bois  Blanc  was  ugly.  Its  outly- 
ing quarters  were  still  in  the  freshly  pluck- 
ed state,  deplumed,  scarred,  with  road- 
ways half  laid  out,  with  shanties  and  wan- 
dering pigs,  discarded  tin  cans  and  other 
refuse,  and  everywhere  stumps,  stumps. 
Within  the  town  there  were  one  or  two 
streets  where  stood  smart  wooden  houses 
with  Mansard-roofs.  But  these  were  el- 
bowed by  others  much  less  smart;  they 
were  hustled  especially  by  the  scaffolding 
of  the  new  mansions  which  were  risiug 
on  all  sides,  and  with  republican  freedom 
taking  whatever  room  thqy  found  conven- 
ient during  the  process.  Even  those 
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abodes  which  were  completed  as  to  their 
exteriors  had  a look  of  not  being  fully 
furnished,  a blank,  wide-eyed,  unwinking 
expression  across  their  facades  which  told 
of  bare  floors  and  echoing  spaces  within. 
Always  they  had  temporary  fences;  often 
paths  of  movable  planks  led  up  to  the  en- 
trance. Day  after  day  a building  of  some 
sort  (they  constantly  succeeded  each  oth- 
er) was  voyaging  through  Bois  Blanc 
streets  by  means  of  a rope  and  windlass, 
a horse,  and  men  with  boards;  when  it 
rained,  the  house  stopped  and  remained 
where  it  was,  waiting  for  the  mud  to  dry; 
meanwhile  the  roadway  was  blocked,  and 
the  sidewalks  were  used  instead.  All 
these  things,  the  universal  all-pervading 
beginnings,  the  jokes  and  slang,  the  smell 
of  paint,  the  lack  of  ceremony,  and  al- 
ways the  breathless  constant  hurry,  were 
hateful  to  the  old  Georgian.  It  might 
have  been  said,  perhaps,  that  between 
houses  and  a society  uncomfortable  from 
age,  falling  to  pieces  from  want  of  repairs, 
and  houses  and  a society  uncomfortable 
from  youth,  unfurnished  and  encumber- 
ed with  scaffolding,  there  was  not  much 
to  choose.  But  the  Judge  did  not  think 
so.  To  his  mind  there  was  a great  deal 
to  choose. 

As  the  days  passed,  Christopher  Hollis 
became  more  and  more  his  companion; 
the  Judge  grew  into  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing to  see  his  high  head,  topped  with  the 
silk  hat,  put  stealthily  through  the  crev- 
ice of  the  half-open  door  of  Paul’s  dining- 
room (Hollis  never  opened  a door  widely; 
whether  coming  in  or  going  out,  he  al- 
ways squeezed  himself  through),  with  the 
query:  “Hello!  What’s  up?  Busy?” 
There  was  never  anything  up;  but  the 
Judge,  sitting  there  forlornly,  with  no 
companion  but  the  local  newspaper  (which 
he  loathed),  was  glad  to  welcome  his.  queer 
guest.  Generally  they  went  out  together; 
Bois  Blanc  people  grew  accustomed  to 
seeing  them  walking  down  to  the  end  first 
of  one  pier,  then  of  the  other,  strolling 
among  the  stumps  in  the  suburbs,  or  sit- 
ting on  a pile  of  planks  which  adorned 
one  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  the  long- 
legged,  loose-jointed  Kit  an  amusing  con- 
trast to  the  small,  precise  figure  by  his  side. 

“I  say,  he’s  pretty  hard  up  for  enter- 
tainment, that  old  gentleman  of  yours,” 
said  Hollis  one  day,  peering  in  through 
the  crevice  of  the  door  of  Paul  Tennant’s 
office  in  the  town. 

“I  darp^say  he  is;  I depended  on  you 
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to  entertain  him,”  answered  Paul,  with- 
out lifting  his  head,  which  was  bent  over 
a ledger. 

“Well,  I’ve  taken  him  all  over  the 
place;  I’ve  pretty  nearly  trotted  his  legs 
off,”  Hollis  responded,  edging  further  in, 
the  door  scraping  the  buttons  of  his  waist- 
coat as  he  did  so.  “And  I’ve  shot  off  all 
my  Latin  at  him  too — all  I can  remem- 
ber. I read  up  on  purpose  nights.” 

“Is  he  such  a scholar?  I shouldn’t 
have  thought  it.” 

“No,  he  ain’t.  But  it  does  him  good 
to  hear  a little  Horace  in  such  an  early- 
in-the-morning,  ten-minutes-ago  place  as 
this.  See  here,  Paul ; if  you  keep  him  on 
here  long  he  won’t  stand  it— he’ll  mizzle 
out.  He’ll  simply  die  of  Bois  Blanc.” 
(Hollis  pronounced  this  name  Bob-lar.) 

“I’m  not  keeping  him.  He  stays  of 
his  own  accord.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  chords  too  dulcetly ! 
But,  I say,  ain’t  he  a regular  old  despot 
though!  You  ought  to  hear  him  hold 
forth  sometimes.” 

“/don’t  want  to  hear  him.” 

“Well,  I guess  he  don’t  talk  that  way 
to  you,  on  the  whole — not  much,”  said 
Hollis,  jocularly. 

And  Paul  Tennant  did  not  look  like  a 
man  who  would  be  a comfortable  com- 
panion for  persons  of  the  aggressive  tem- 
perament. He  was  tall  and  broad-shoul- 
dered; not  graceful  like  Ferdie,  but  pow- 
erful. His  neck  was  rather  short  ; the 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  firm.  His  fea- 
tures were  fairly  good  ; his  eyes,  keen, 
gray  in  hue,  were  not  large.  His  hair 
was  yellow  and  thick,  and  he  had  a mus- 
tache and  short  beard  of  the  same  yellow 
hue.  No  one  would  have  called  him 
handsome  exactly.  There  was  something 
of  the  Scandinavian  in  his  appearance; 
nothing  of  the  German.  His  manner, 
compared  with  Ferdie’s  quick  brilliancy, 
was  quiet,  his  speech  slow. 

“Have  you  been  thinking  about  that 
proposition — that  sale?”  Hollis  went  on. 

“Yes.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“It’s  done.  I’ve  declined.” 

“ What!  not  already  ? That’s  sudden, 


ain’t  it  ? ’ 

Paul  did  not  answer;  he  was  adding 
figures. 

“Have  you  been  over  the  reasons? — 
weighed  ’em  ?” 

“Oh,  I leave  the  reasons  to  you,”  said 

Paul,  turning  a page. 
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Hollis  gave  his  almost  Bilent  laugh, 
hardly  louder  than  a giggle.  But  he 
gave  it  uneasily.  “ Positively  declined? 
Letter  gone?” 

“Yes.” 


“Oh,  well!”  He  waited  a moment; 
then,  as  Paul  did  not  speak,  he  opened 
the  door  and  edged  himself  out  without  a 
sound. 

Ten  minutes  later  his  head  reappeared 
with  the  same  stealth.  “Oh,  I thought 
I’d  just  tell  you — perhaps  you  don’t  know 
— the  mail  doesn’t  go  out  to-day  until  five 
o’clock:  you  can  get  that  letter  back  if 
you  like.” 

“I  don’t  want  it  back.” 

“ Oh,  well !”  He  was  gone  again. 

Outside  in  the  street  he  saw  the  Judge 
wandering  by,  and  stopped  him.  “That 
there  son-in-law  of  yours — ” he  began, 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  trousers, 
his  long  flat  body  slanted  forward  from 
the  head  like  a codfish  attired  as  a man. 

“Son-in-law?”  inquired  the  Judge, 
stiffly. 

“ Whatever  pleases  you ; step-sister.” 

“ Mr.  Tennant  is  the  half-brother  of  the 
husband  of  my  granddaughter.” 

“You’re  a genealogy!  ’T  any  rate, 
that  man  in  there” — and  Hollis  threw 
back  his  head  with  a slight  turn  to  the 
right  to  indicate  the  door  he  had  just 
closed — “ that  Paul,  he’s  so  tremenjously 
rash  there’s  no  counting  on  him  ; if 
there’s  anything  to  do  he  goes  and  does 
it  right  spang  off  without  a why  or  a 
wherefore.  He  absolutely  seems  to  have 
no  reasons ! Ab-so-lutely  not  a rease !” 

“I  cannot  agree  with  you.  To  me  Mr. 
Tennant  seems  to  have  a great  many.” 

“But  you  haven’t  heard  about  this. 
Come  along  out  to  the  Park  for  a walk, 
and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

He  moved  on.  But  the  Judge  did  not 
accompany  him.  A hurrying  mulatto 
carrying  a large  basket,  a waiter  from 
one  of  the  steamers,  had  jostled  him  off 
the  narrow  plank  sidewalk;  and  at  the 
same  moment  a buggy  which  was  pass- 
ing, driven  at  a reckless  speed,  spattered 
him  with  mud  from  shoulder  to  shoe. 

“Nevermind;  come  on;  it’ll  dry  while 
you’re  walking,”  suggested  Hollis  from 
the  corner  where  he  was  waiting. 

The  Judge  stepped  back  to  the  planks; 
he  surveyed  his  befouled  person ; then  he 
brought  out  a resounding  expletive — half 
a dozen  of  them. 

“Do  it  again — if  it  ’ll  ease  you  off,” 
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called  Kit,  grinning.  “When  you’re 
blessing  Bois  Blanc,  I’m  with  you  every 
time.” 

The  Judge  rapped  the  planks  with  his 
cane.  “ Go  on,  sir!  go  on !”  he  said,  vio- 
lently. 

Hollis  went  loafing  on.  And  present- 
ly the  Judge  caught  up  with  him,  and 
trotted  beside  him  silently. 

“Well,  that  Paul  now,  as  I was  telling 
you,  I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  him,” 
said  Hollis,  returning  to  his  topic.  “I 
think  I know  him,  and  then  he  up  and 
stumps  me.  Like  as  not  you  suppose  it's 
very  deep  when  he  doesn't  talk.  If  you 
do  you  make  a big  mistake;  he  has  no- 
thing to  keep  back;  he  would  never 
dream  of  hiding  anything.  But  once  he 
has  made  up  his  mind — and  it  does  not 
take  long — off  he  goes  and  does  it,  I tell 
you.  He  does  it.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  he  does.  His  con- 
versation has  a good  deal  of  the  sledge- 
hammer about  it,”  remarked  the  Judge. 

“So  it  has,”  responded  Hollis,  delight- 
ed with  the  comparison;  he  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  stopped  and  slapped  his 
thigh.  “So  it  has,  by  George! — convin- 
cing and  knock-you-down.”  The  Judge 
walked  on.  He  had  intended  no  compli- 
ment. “ To-day, now, that  fellow  has  gone 
and  sent  off  a letter  that  he  ought  to  have 
taken  six  months  to  think  over.  Told 
you  about  his  Clay  County  iron  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well,  he  was  down  there  on  business 
— in  Clay  County.  It  was  several  years 
ago.  He  had  to  go  across  the  country, 
and  the  roads  were  awful — full  of  slew- 
holes.  At  last,  tired  of  being  joggled  to 
pieces,  he  got  out  and  walked  along  the 
fields,  leaving  the  horse  to  bring  the  bug- 
gy through  the  mud  as  well  as  he  could. 
By-and-by  he  saw  a stone  that  didn’t  look 
quite  like  the  others,  and  he  gave  it  a kick. 
Still  it  didn’t  look  quite  like,  so  he  picked 
it  up.  The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that 
it  turned  out  to  be  hematite  iron,  and  off 
he  went  to  the  county-seat  and  entered 
as  much  of  the  land  as  he  could  afford  to 
buy.  He  hasn’t  any  capital,  so  he  has 
not  been  able  to  work  it  himself.  All  his 
savings  he  has  invested  in  something  or 
other  in  South  America.  But  the  other 
day  he  had  a tip-top  offer  from  a company; 
they  wanted  to  buy  the  whole  in  a lump. 
And  that's  the  chance  he  has  refused  this 
identical  morning!”  The  Judge  did  not 
reply.  “More  iron  may  be  discovered 
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near  by,  you  know,”  Hollis  went  on,  ex- 
plainingly, his  forefinger  out.  His  com- 
panion still  remained  silent.  “He  may 
never  have  half  so  good  an  offer  in  his 
whole  life  again.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  Park,  a 
dreary  enclosure  where  a few  small  ever- 
greens had  been  set  out  here  and  there, 
together  with  a rock-work,  and  a foun- 
tain which  did  not  play.  The  magnifi- 
cent forest  trees  which  had  once  covered 
the  spot  had  all  been  felled.  Infant  elms 
swathed  in  rags  and  tied  to  whitewashed 
stakes  were  expected  to  give  shade  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  There  were  no 
benches.  Hollis  seated  himself  on  the  top 
of  a rail-fence  which  bordered  the  slight 
descent  to  the  beach  of  the  lake ; the  heels 
of  his  boots  caught  on  a rail  below, 
propped  him,  and  sent  his  knees  forward 
at  an  acute  angle. 

“There  were  all  sorts  of  side  issues 
and  possibilities  which  that  fellow  ought 
to  have  considered,”  he  pursued,  rumina- 
tively,  his  mind  still  on  Paul’s  refusal. 
“There  were  other  speculations  that 
might  have  come  of  it  too.  It  was  a 
cock-a-doodle  chance  for  a fortune.”  The 
Judge  did  not  answer.  “ For  a fortune,” 
repeated  Hollis,  dreamily,  gazing  down 
at  him  from  his  perch.  No  reply.  “A 
/or-chun !” 

“Da-a-a-m  your  fortune!”  said  the 
Judge,  at  the  end  of  his  patience,  bring- 
ing out  the  first  word  with  a long  em- 
phasis, like  a low  growl  from  a bull  dog. 

Hollis  stared.  Then  he  gave  his  silent 
laugh,  and  stretching  down  one  long  arm, 
he  laid  it  on  the  old  man’s  shoulder  sooth- 
ingly. “ There,  now ; we  are  awful  Yan- 
kees up  here,  all  of  us,  I’m  afraid;  forever 
thinking  of  money  and  bargains.  Fact 
is,  we  ain’t  high-minded,  and  we  ain’t  po- 
etical; you  can't  be  forever  eating  salt 
pork.”  The  Judge  had  pulled  himself 
from  the  other’s  touch  in  an  instant,  but 
Hollis  remained  unconscious  of  any  of- 
fence. 

44  KA(  the  battle  of  the  Nile  I was  tha*e  all  the  while  ; 

I was  there  all  the  while  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile ' ” 

he  chanted,  meditatively. 

14  'At  the  bat—' 

“Why,  isn’t  that  Miss  Bruce  coming 
down  the  beach?  Yes,  sure-ly;  I know 
her  by  the  way  she  carries  her  head.” 
Detaching  his  boot  heels  from  the  rail,  he 
sprang  down,  touching  the  ground  with 
his  long  legs  wide  apart;  then  giving  his 
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waistcoat  a pull  over  the  flatness  below 
it,  he  looked  inquiringly  at  the  Judge. 

But  that  gentleman  ignored  the  in- 
quiry. “It  is  time  to  return,  I reckon,” 
he  remarked,  leading  the  way  inflexibly 
toward  the  distant  gate  and  the  road. 

Hollis  followed  him  with  disappointed 
tread.  “She  won’t  think  us  very  polite, 
skooting  off  in  this  fashion,”  he  hazarded. 

The  Judge  vouchsafed  him  no  reply. 

It  was  one  thing  for  this  backwoodsman 
to  go  about  with  him;  it  was  another 
to  aspire  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  la- 
dies of  his  family.  Poor  Hollis  aspired 
to  nothing;  he  was  the  most  modest  of 
men;  all  the  same  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  not  on  an 
equality  with  everybody.  They  returned 
to  Bois  Blanc  by  the  road. 

The  beach  was  in  sight  all  the  way  on 
the  left ; Eve’s  figure  in  three-quarter 
length  was  visible  whenever  Hollis  turn- 
ed his  head  in  that  direction,  which  was 
often.  She  gained  on  them.  Then  she 
passed  them. 

“She’s  an  A-n umber-one  walker,  isn’t 
she  ? Light  as  a feather.  I see  her  com- 
ing in  almost  every  day  from  ’way  out 
somewhere — she  doesn’t  mind  how  far. 
Our  ladies  here  don’t  walk  much;  they 
don’t  seem  to  find  it  interesting.  But  Miss 
Bruce,  now — she  says  the  woods  are  beau- 
tiful. Can’t  say  I have  found  ’em  so  my- 
self.” 

“Have  you  had  any  new  cases  lately  ?” 
inquired  the  Judge. 

“Plenty  of  hard  ones.” 

“ Law  cases,  sir?” 

“That  Paul  told  you  I was  a lawyer,  I 
suppose?  Was  once,  but  have  given  up 
practising.  I’ve  got  an  Auction  and  Com- 
mission store;  never  took  you  there  be- 
cause business  hasn’t  been  flourishing; 
sometimes  for  days  together  there’s  been 
nothing  but  the  skeleton.”  The  Judge 
looked  at  him.  “ Oh,  I don’t  mean  myself ! 
Say,  now,  did  you  really  think  I meant 
myself  ?”  And  he  laughed  tremendously, 
though  without  a sound.  “No,  this  is  a 
real  one ; bony ; it  was  left  with  me  over  a 
year  ago  to  be  sold  on  com  mission — medical 
students,  or  a college,  you  know.  Man  nev- 
er came  back — perhaps  he’s  a skeleton  him- 
self in  the  lake  somewhere — so  there  it 
hangs  still;  first-class,  and  in  tip-top  con- 
dition. To-day  there’s  an  oil-painting  to 
keep  it  company — the  4Cra-co  Vyan’;  and 
there’s  a wagon,  a steam-pump,  and  six 
bunnets;  so  we’re  full.” 
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They  were  now  entering  the  town.  Pre- 
sently, at  a corner,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  Eve ; she  was  waiting  for  them.  “I 
saw  you  walking  in  from  the  Park;  so  I 
came  across  to  join  you,”  she  said. 

Hollis  showed  his  satisfaction  by  a 
broad  smile;  he  did  not  raise  his  hat,  but 
extracting  one  of  his  hands  from  the 
depths  of  his  trousers  pocket,  he  offered 
it  frankly.  “You  don’t  mind  a longish 
walk,  do  you  ? You  look  splendid.” 

“We  need  not  take  you  further,  Mr. 
Hollis,”  said  the  Judge.  “Your  time  must 
be  valuable  to  you.” 

“Not  a bit;  there’s  no  demand  to-day 
for  the  bunnets — unless  the  skeleton  wants 
to  wear  ’em.” 

“Is  it  an  exhibition?”  said  Eve,  non- 
comprehendingly. 

“It’s  my  store — Auction  and  Commis- 
sion ; not  crowded.  It’s  round  the  next 
corner.  Want  to  go  in?”  And  he  pro- 
duced a key  and  dangled  it  at  Eve  invit- 
ingly. 

“ By  all  means,”  said  Eve. 

It  was  evident  that  she  liked  to  be  with 
him.  The  Judge  had  perceived  this  be- 
fore now. 

Hollis  unlocked  a door,  or  rather  two 
doors,  for  the  place  had  been  originally 
a wagon  shop.  A portion  of  the  space 
within  was  floored,  and  here,  between  the 
two  windows,  the  large  white  skeleton 
was  suspended,  moving  its  legs  a little  in 
the  sudden  draught.  Propped  on  a chair 
before  it  was  a colored  print  of  Fanny 
Elssler  executing  a classic  pirouette ; Fan- 
ny was  attired  in  a Polish  costume;  her 
eyes  were  much  larger  than  her  coral 
mouth,  her  feet  shorter  than  her  Greek 
nose.  Underneath  was  inscribed  “La Cra- 
covienne.” 

“ I’m  sure  to  sell  this  right  here  in  Bois 
Blanc,”  said  Hollis.  “High-grade  oil- 
paintings  are  very  uncommon,  and  this 
one  has  got  a magnificent  frame.  But  the 
bunnets,  now,  they  may  have  to  go  out  to 
the  mines.  You  see  it’s  part  of  a bankrupt 
stock,  and  everybody  here  has  seen  ’em. 
Not  but  what  they  ain’t  elegant — remark- 
ably so.”  He  went  to  a table  where  stood 
six  bandboxes  in  a row;  opening  one  of 
them,  he  took  out  a bonnet,  and  freeing  it 
from  its  wrappings,  held  it  anxiously  tow- 
ard Eve,  perched  on  one  of  his  fingers. 

“Are  you  trying  to  make  Miss  Bruce 
buy  that  old  rubbish  ?”  said  a voice  at  the 
door.  It  was  Paul  Tennant, 

“ Old  ?”  said  Hollis,  seriously.  “Why, 
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Paul,  I dare  say  this  bunnet  was  made  in 
Detroit  not  later  than  one  year  ago.” 

“If  I cannot  buy  it  myself,”  said  Eve, 
“I  might  take  it  out  to  the  mines  for  you, 
Mr.  Hollis,  and  sell  it  to  the  women  there ; 

I might  take  out  all  six.”  She  spoke 

gayiy- 

‘ ‘ You’d  do  it  a heap  better  than  I could,  ” 
Hollis  declared,  admiringly. 

“ Let  me  see;  I can  try.”  She  opened 
a bandbox  and  took  out  a second  bonnet. 
This  she  began  to  praise  in  very  tropical 
language;  she  referred  to  the  woods  and 
the  flowers  and  the  skies;  she  turned  it 
round,  now  rapidly,  now  slowly ; she  mag- 
nified its  ribbons,  its  general  air.  Finally, 
taking  off  her  round  hat,  she  perched  it 
on  her  own  golden  braids,  and  holding 
the  strings  together  under  her  chin,  she 
said,  dramatically,  “What  an  effect!” 
She  did  not  smile,  but  her  eyes  shone. 
She  looked  brilliant. 

The  J udge  stared,  amazed.  Hollis,  con- 
torting  himself  like  an  angle-worm  in  his 
delight,  applauded.  Paul  looked  on  tran- 
quilly. 

“Whatever  the  rest  of  you  may  do,  I 
must  be  going,”  said  the  Judge,  deter- 
minedly. He  went  toward  the  door,  each 
short  step  sounding  on  the  planks. 

“So  must  I,”  said  Eve.  “Wait  until 
I put  back  the  bonnets.”  With  deft  hands 
she  returned  them  to  their  boxes,  Paul  and 
Hollis  looking  on.  Then  they  all  went 
out  together,  Hollis  relocking  the  door. 

“I  was  on  my  yjay  home,”  said  Paul, 
“and  I suppose  you  were  too.  Hollis, 
won't  you  come  along  ?” 

He  went  on  in  advance  with  Eve,  Hol- 
lis following  with  the  unwilling  Judge, 
whose  steps  were  still  like  little  taps  with 
a hammer. 

The  cottage  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  To  walk  thither  took  twenty  min- 
utes. 

XV. 

“What  is  that?”  said  Eve. 

“That?  That’s  Jupiter  Light.”  It  was 
Paul  who  answered. 

And  then  there  came  to  Eve’s  mind  a 
memory  of  the  same  question  and  the 
same  answer  the  previous  December,  when 
she  was  apprpacliing  Abercrombie  Island 
for  the  first  time.  As  in  a vision  she  saw 
again  the  dark  Sound,  with  the  beacon 
flash  ahead,  the  white  tower  standing  on 
the  flat  tongue  of  sand,  with  its  little 
railed  gallery  at  the  top  like  a cap  on  its 
head.  But  this  Northern  light -house 
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was  far  away;  she  could  see  only  its 
flash. 

They  were  coming  out  of  a river  into 
the  lake.  The  sun  had  set  some  time  be- 
fore, but,  as  far  north  as  this,  June  twilight 
lingers  long,  and  though  the  light-house 
had  begun  its  work,  though  the  evening 
star  was  glittering  in  the  band  of  pale 
green  above  the  after-glow,  it  was  not  yet 
night.  The  two  boats  entering  the  lake 
were  birch-bark  canoes,  those  light  craft 
of  the  American  red  men  which  for  grace 
and  beauty  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Two  red  men  were  paddling  one  of  them 
at  present;  they  were  civilized  red  men. 
They  called  themselves  Bill  and  Tim; 
but  under  their  straw  hats  hung  down  the 
long  straight  Indian  hair,  and  the  eagle 
profiles  and  keen  eyes  seemed  out  of 
place  above  the  coats,  trousers,  and  cop- 
per watch  chains.  On  their  slender  feet 
they  wore  beaded  moccasins.  Paul  Ten- 
nant and  Hollis  also  wore  moccasins,  and 
the  Judge  had  put  on  his  thinnest  shoes, 
for  the  birch-bark  canoe  has  a del  icate  floor. 

The  boat  paddled  by  the  Indians  car- 
ried Cicely,  Porley  and  Jack,  and  the 
Judge;  the  second  held  only  three  per- 
sons— Eve,  Hollis,  and  Paul  Tennant. 
Paul  was  propelling  it  alone,  his  paddle 
touching  the  water  now  on  one  side,  now 
on  the  other,  lifted  across,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, as  lightly  as  though  it  had  been  a 
feather.  They  had  been  exploring  Lost 
River;  for  Hollis  had  at  last  found  some- 
thing that  placated  the  tired  old  Judge, 
and  made  him  for  the  time  being  forget 
Bob-lar,  its  mud  and  its  hurry.  This  was 
fishing,  fishing  for  trout;  not  the  great 
rich  creature  of  the  lakes  which  passes 
under  the  name,  but  that  exquisite  mor- 
sel the  brook  trout.  The  Judge  had 
gone  off  contentedly,  even  happily,  in 
search  of  this  delicate  prey,  sitting  in 
battered,  leaking  boats  with  his  feet  in 
water.  He  and  Hollis  had  explored  the 
trout  regions  of  the  Dead  River,  the  Tem- 
perance, Chippewa  Creek,  and  a stream 
called  simply  “ The  Leg.”  But  Lost  River 
was  reported  to  be  richer  than  any  of 
these,  and  now  at  last  they  had  reached 
it,  not  only  the  two  fishermen,  but  Cicely 
also,  and  Eve,  and  Paul.  They  had  cross- 
ed by  steamer  to  a village  on  the  North 
Shore,  an  old  fur-trading  post;  here  they 
had  engaged  canoes  and  two  Indians,  and 
had  spent  a long  day  afloat  on  the  clear 
stream,  which  in  some  places,  broadened 
out  over  pe_bbles,  was  so  shallow  that  only 
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a brook  trout  or  a bark  canoe  would  have 
deemed  it  a channel  (to  anything  else, 
Hollis  said,  it  would  have  seemed  but  a 
damp  spot),  and  in  others  so  deep,  in  dark 
still  pools  at  one  side,  that  the  Indians 
announced  gutturally  that  here  there 
was  no  bottom.  Its  shores  were  rocky, 
deeply  covered  to  the  water’s  edge  with 
virgin  forest ; the  branchlet  trout  brooks 
had  been  hard  to  find,  therefore,  under 
the  low-sweeping  foliage.  But  in  this 
Hollis  was  an  expert;  with  his  silk  hat 
tipped  more  than  ever  toward  the  back  of 
his  head  he  kept  watch,  and  he  and  the 
Judge  were  put  ashore  half  a dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  returning  ami- 
able and  contented,  whether  they  brought 
trout  or  not,  according  to  the  serene  cus- 
tom of  fishermen.  The  others  remained 
in  the  canoes,  Cicely  listless,  Paul  good- 
natured,  but  indifferent  also — so  it  seemed 
to  Eve;  and  Eve  herself  quiet  enough  (as 
the  Judge  had  described  her),  but  at  heart 
excited.  These  thick  woods,  without  a 
path,  without  a sound,  the  river  growing 
constantly  more  wild  as  they  ascended  it, 
the  high  Northern  air  which  was  like  an 
intoxicant — all  these  seemed  to  her  won- 
derful. She  breathed  rapidly ; it  seemed 
as  if  she  must  clasp  her  arms  about  her- 
self to  hold  herself  in,  to  check  her  un- 
shared enthusiasms.  “Why  don’t  they 
admire  it  ? Why  doesn’t  he  admire  it  ?” 
she  thought. 

Once  the  idea  came  suddenly  that  Paul 
was  laughing  at  her,  and  the  blood  sprang 
to  her  face.  She  kept  her  gaze  down  un- 
til the  stuff  of  her  dress  over  her  knees 
seemed  to  expand  into  two  large  circles 
in  which  everything  swam;  she  closed 
her  eyes  dizzily.  And  then,  when  she  did 
look  up,  her  anger  and  her  effort  and  her 
dizziness  had  all  alike  been  unnecessary, 
for  Paul  was  gazing  calmly  at  the  wooded 
shore  behind  her;  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  not  thought  of  her,  and  was  not  think- 
ing of  her  now. 

This  was  late  in  the  day,  on  their  way 
back.  It  was  a few  moments  afterward, 
as  they  entered  the  lake,  that  she  had  seen 
the  flash  from  the  light  house  and  asked 
what  it  was. 

“There  is  a Jupiter  Light  on  Aber- 
crombie Island  too,”  she  said. 

“It’s  a common  enough  name,”  Paul 
answered ; “ the  best-known  one  is  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  We  get  ours  probably 
from  Jupiter  River,  which  comes  in  over 
there.” 
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The  Indians  passed  them,  paddling  with 
rushing  rapid  strokes. 

“They’re  right;  we  shall  be  late  for 
the  steamer  if  we  don’t  look  out,”  said 
Paul.  “You  can  help  now  if  you  like, 
Kit.” 

He  and  Hollis  took  off  their  coats,  and 
the  canoe  flew  down  the  lake  under  their 
feathery  paddles;  the  water  was  as  calm 
as  a floor.  Eve  was  sitting  at  the  bow, 
facing  Paul;  Hollis  was  nearer  the  stern. 
Twilight  still  lingered;  no  one  spoke, 
though  Hollis  now  and  then  crooned,  or 
rather  chewed,  a fragment  of  his  one 
song: 

**  * At  the  battle  of  the  Nile  / was  there  all  the  while  ; 

At  the  6a<— >n 

The  little  voyage  lasted  half  an  hour. 

They  reached  the  village  in  time  for 
the  steamer,  and  soon  afterward  not  only 
Jack  and  Porley,  but  Cicely,  the  Judge, 
and  Hollis,  tired  after  their  long  day 
afloat,  had  gone  to  bed.  When  Cicely 
sought  her  state-room,  Eve  also  sought 
hers,  the  tiny  cells  being  side  by  side.  In 
Eve’s  room  Jack  was  asleep  in  the  lower 
berth,  and  Porley,  also  asleep,  was  on  a 
pallet  beside  him  on  the  floor;  Eve  was  to 
take  the  second  berth,  above  Jack’s.  In  the 
two  weeks  which  had  passed  since  their 
arrival  at  Bois  Blanc,  Cicely  had  become 
more  lenient  to  Eve ; she  was  not  so  cold ; 
sometimes  she  even  spoke  affectionately. 
But  she  was  very  changeable;  only  at  in- 
tervals did  she  allow  her  to  have  Jack; 
during  the  whole  of  to-day,  for  instance, 
she  had  kept  the  child  closely  by  her  side. 
To-night,  however,  she  had  said,  “ Isn’t  he 
a darling  ?”  (The  little  fellow  was  in  his 
night-gown.)  “You  may  take  him  if 
you  like,  you  poor  old  thing:  you  haven’t 
got  anything  at  all.”  This  was  a conces- 
sion, because  having  him  at  night  meant 
having  him  when  he  first  woke  in  the 
morning,  and  this  was  his  prettiest  mo- 
ment, when  he  had  not  yet  fully  made  up 
his  little  mind  as  to  the  desirability  of 
leaving  his  soft  pillow,  but  nestled  there 
with  his  curls  in  a fluff,  responding  with 
dimpling  smiles  if  any  one  touched  him, 
but  only  occasionally  opening  his  blue 
eyes,  still  heavily  drenched  with  sleep. 
The  two  women  both  adored  this  moment. 
And  once  in  a while  the  mother  was  gen- 
erous. But  not  often. 

To-night,  after  seeing  that  all  was  safe 
in  her  room.  Eve  tapped  at  Cicely’s  door. 
“ Are  you  really  going  to  bed  so  early  ?” 

“I  am  in  bed  already.” 
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“ Do  you  want  anything  ? Isn’t  there 
something  I can  bring  you  ?” 

“No.” 

Eve  went  slowly  back  to  her  cell.  But 
the  dimness,  the  warm  air,  oppressed  her; 
she  sat  down  on  a stool  behind  her  closed 
door  (there  was  scarcely  room  to  turn), 
the  excitement  of  the  day  still  remaining 
with  her.  “Is  it  possible  that  I am  be- 
coming nervous? — I,  who  have  always 
despised  nervousness?”  She  folded  her 
hands  firmly.  She  said  over  to  herself 
old  ballads  that  her  father  had  sung — 
“Lord  Lovell  he  stood  at  his  castle  gate,” 
“All  the  blue  bonnets  are  over  the  bor- 
der.” She  kept  saying  to  herself,  “I  will 
go  to  bed  in  a few  minutes.”  But  the 
idea  of  lying  there  on  that  narrow  shelf, 
staring  at  the  light  from  the  grating,  re- 
pelled her.  “At  any  rate  I will  not  go 
on  deck.” 

Ten  minutes  later  she  opened  her  door 
and  went  out. 

The  swinging  lamp  in  the  saloon  was 
turned  down ; the  place  was  empty.  She 
crossed  the  short  half-circle  which  led  to 
the  stern  deck,  and  stepped  outside.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  a magnificent  aurora 
borealis  was  quivering  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  now  an  even  band,  now  sending 
out  long  flakes  of  light  which  waved  to 
and  fro.  Before  she  looked  at  the  splen- 
did heavens,  however,  she  had  scanned  the 
deck;  there  was  no  one  there.  “I  am 
very  glad,”  she  said,  mentally.  She  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  benches. 

Presently  she  heard  a step;  some  one 
was  approaching.  There  was  a gleam  of 
a cigar;  a man’s  figure;  Paul. 

“ Is  that  you  ? I thought  there  would 
be  no  one  here.” 

“We  are  the  only  passengers,”  Paul 
answered.  “But,  as  there  are  six  of  us, 
you  cannot  quite  control  us  all.” 

“ I control  no  one.”  (“  Not  even  my- 
self!” she  thought.) 

“ You  will  have  your  wish,  though  you 
ought  not  to;  despots  shouldn’t  be  hu- 
mored. I shall  turn  in  soon — the  time  to 
finish  this  cigar — if  you  don’t  mind  the 
smoke  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  mind,”  she  answered,  a 
chill  of  disappointment  creeping  slowly 
over  her. 

“ Hasn’t  it  been  jolly  ?”  Paul  said,  after 
a moment:  he  had  seated  himself  on  a 
stool  near  her  bench.  “ I do  love  to  be 
out  like  this,  away  from  all  bother.” 

“Do  you  ? I thought  you  didn’t.” 
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The  words  were  no  sooner  out  than  she 
feared  he  would  say,  “Why  ?”  And  then 
her  answer  (for  of  course  she  must  say 
something*;  she  could  not  let  him  believe 
that  she  had  had  no  idea,  that  she  was  an 
idiot)— -her  answer  would  show  that  she 
had  been  thinking  about  him. 

But  apparently  Paul  was  not  curious; 
he  did  not  ask.  “It’s  very  good  for 
Cicely  too;  I wish  we  could  take  her 
often.  Her  promise  to  stay  on  here 
weighs  upon  her  heavily.  I don’t  know 
whether  she  would  have  kept  her  word  to 
me  or  not;  but  you  know,  of  course,  that 
Ferdie  himself  has  written,  telling  her 
that  she  must  stay  ?” 

“No.” 

“ She  didn’t  tell  you  ?” 

“She  tells  me  nothing,”  replied  Eve, 
humbly.  “ If  she  would  allow  it,  I would 
go  down  there  to-morrow.  I could  be 
the  nurse;  I could  be  the  house-keeper; 
anything.” 

“You’re  not  needed  down  there;  they 
have  plenty  of  people.  We  want  you 
here  to  see  to  her.” 

“One  or  the  other  of  them.  I hope 
they  will  always  permit  it.  I can  be  of 
use,  perhaps,  about  Jack.” 

“You  are  too  humble,  Miss  Bruce. 
Sometimes  you  seem  to  be  almost  on  your 
knees  to  Cicely,  as  thougli  you  had  done 
her  some  great  wrong.  The  truth  is  the 
opposite:  she  ought  to  be  on  her  knees  to 
you;  you  brought  her  away  when  she 
hadn’t  the  force  to  come  herself,  poor  lit- 
tle woman!  And  you  did  it  boldly  and 
quickly,  just  as  a man  would  have  done 
it;  now  that  I know  you,  I can  see  the 
whole  thing.” 

-Eve  had  put  her  hands  over  her 
face,  but  Paul  could  not  see  this  in  the 
darkness.  “Never  speak  of  that  time; 
never.” 

“Well,  I won’t,  then,  if  you  dou’t  like 
it.  But  you  will  let  me  say  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  intend  to  remain  with  her, 
at  least  for  a while.  You  will  see  from 
this  that  I don’t  believe  her  story  about 
your  dislike  for  my  brother.” 

“There  is  nothing  I would  not  do  for 
him.” 

“ Yes,  I think  you  like  to  do  things;  to 
be  active.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  fond 
of  having  your  own  way;  but  that  is  the 
very  sort  of  person  they  need — a woman 
like  you,  firm  and  cold — of  course  I mean 
cool.  After  a while  you  would  really  like 
Ferdie;  you,  couldn’i  help  it.  And  he 
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would  depend  upon  you;  he  would  look 
to  you  for  everything.” 

“ He  could  never  like  me.  It  is  impos- 
sible.” She  rose  quickly. 

“You’re  going  in  ? Well,  fifteen  hours 
in  the  open  air  are  like  an  opiate.  Should 
you  care  to  go  forward  first  for  a mo- 
ment? I can  show  you  a place  where 
you  can  look  down  below ; there  are  two 
hundred  emigrants  on  board ; Norwe- 
gians.” 

She  hesitated,  drawing  her  shawl  about 
her. 

“Take  my  arm;  I can  guide  you  bet- 
ter so.  It’s  dark,  and  I know  the  ins  and 
outs.” 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

He  drew  it  further  through.  “I  don’t 
want  you  to  be  falling  down.” 

They  went  forward  along  the  narrow 
side.  Conversation  was  not  easy.  They 
had  to  make  their  way  round  various  ob- 
stacles by  sense  of  feeling.  Still  Eve 
talked;  she  talked  hastily,  irrelevantly. 
When  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  breath 
she  found  herself  closing  with  this  sen- 
tence, “I  like  your  friend  Mr.  Hollis  so 
very  much !” 

“Yes,  Kit  is  a wonderful  fellow.  He 
isn’t  as  practical  as  he  might  be,  perhaps. 
But  he  has  extraordinary  talent.”  He 
spoke  in  perfect  good  faith. 

“Qh,  extraordinary?”  said  Eve,  aban- 
doning Hollis  with  feminine  versatility, 
as  an  obscure  feeling,  which  she  did  not 
recognize,  rose  within  her. 

“If  you  don’t  think  so,  it’s  because 
you  don’t  know  him.  He  is  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  to  begin  with.  He  has 
read  everything  under  the  sun.  He  is  an 
inventor.  A skilled  geologist.  And  one 
of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State,  in  spite  of 
his  notion  about  not  practising.” 

“You  don’t  add  that  he  is  an  excellent 
auctioneer  ?” 

* 4 No ; that  he  is  not,  I am  sorry  to  say ; 
he  is  a very  bad  one.” 

“Yet  it  is  the  occupation  which  lie  has 
himself  selected.  Does  that  indicate  such 
remarkable  talent  ? Now  you,  with  your 
mining — ” She  stopped. 

“I  didn’t  select  mining,”  answered 
Paul,  roughly.  “And  I’m  not  particu- 
larly good  at  it.  I took  what  I could  get ; 
that’s  all.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  forward 
deck.  Two  men  belonging  to  the  crew 
were  sitting  on  a pile  of  rope;  above,  pa- 
trolling the  small  upper  platform,  was  the 
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officer  in  charge;  they  could  not  see  him, 
but  they  could  hear  his  step.  To  get  to 
the  bow,  they  walked  as  it  were  uphill; 
they  reached  the  sharp  point,  and  looked 
down  over  the  high  smooth  sides  which 
were  cutting  the  deep  water  so  quietly. 
Eve’s  glance  turned  to  the  lake ; then  to 
the  splendid  aurora  quivering  and  shining 
above. 

“This  T.  P.  Mayhew  is  an  excellent 
boat,”  remarked  Paul,  who  was  still  look- 
ing over  the  sides.  “But  as  to  that,  all 
the  N.  T.  boats  are  good.” 

“N.  T.  ?” 


“ Northern  Transportation.”  He  gave 
a slight  yawn. 

“Tell  me  about  your  iron,” said  Eve, 
quickly.  (“  Oh,  he  will  go  in  l he  is  going 
in  !”  was  her  thought.) 

“It  isn’t  mine — I wish  it  was.  I’m 
only  manager.” 

“ I don’t  mean  the  mine  here.  I mean 
your  Clay  County  iron.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  that  ?”  said 
Paul,  surprised. 

“ Mr.  Hollis  told  me;  he  said  you  had 
declined  an  excellent  offer,  and  he  was 
greatly  concerned  about  it;  he  told  me 
the  reasons  why  he  did  not  agree  with 
you.” 

“It  must  have  been  interesting!  But 
that  all  happened  some  time  ago.  Didn’t 
you  know  that  he  had  come  round  to  my 
view  of  it,  after  all  ?” 

“No.” 


“Yes,  round  he  came.  It  took  him 
eight  days.  He  has  got  such  a look-on- 
all-sides  head  that  when  he  starts  out  for 
whys  and  wherefores  he  tramps  all  over 
the  sky;  if  he  intends  to  go  north,  he 
goes  east,  west,  and  south  first,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  these  are  not  the  right  di- 
rections. However,  on  the  eighth  day 
he  appeared,  squeezing  himself  through  a 
crack,  as  usual,  and  explained  to  me  at 
length  the  reasons  why  it  was  better,  on 
the  whole,  to  decline  that  offer.  He  had 
thought  the  matter  out  to  its  remotest 
contingencies — some  of  them  went  over 
into  the  next  century!  It  was  remark- 
ably clear  and  well  argued.  And  of 
course  very  satisfactory  to  me.” 

“ But  in  the  mean  time  you  had  already 
declined,  hadn’t  you  ?” 

“Yes;  but  it  was  a splendid  piece  of  fol- 
lowing up.  I declare  I always  feel  my 
inferiority  almost  too  much  when  I am 
with  people  who  can  really  talk— talk 
like  that.” 
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“Oh!”  said  Eve,  in  accents  of  remon- 
strance. Her  tone  was  so  eloquent  that 
Paul  laughed.  He  laughed  to  himself, 
but  she  heard  it,  or  rather  she  felt  it;  she 
drew  her  hand  quickly  from  his  arm. 

“ Don’t  be  vexed.  I was  only  laughing 
to  see  how — ” 

“ How  what?” 

“ How  invariably  you  women  flatter.” 

“/don’t.”  She  spoke  hurriedly,  con- 
fusedly. 

“You  had  better  learn,  then,”  Paul  went 
on,  still  laughing;  “I’m  afraid  that  when 
we’re  well  stuffed  with  it,  we’re  more  good- 
natured.  Shall  I take  you  back  to  the 
stern  ? I’m  getting  frightfully  sleepy ; 
aren’t  you  ?” 

He  offered  his  arm.  She  took  it.  On 
the  way  back  she  did  not  speak. 

When  they  reached  the  stern  deck, 

“ Good-night,”  he  said,  promptly  opening 
the  door  into  the  lighted  saloon. 

She  looked  up  at  him ; in  her  face  there 
was  an  inattention  to  the  present,  an  in- 
attention to  what  he  was  saying.  Her 
eyes  scanned  his  features  with  a sort  of 
slow  wonder.  But  it  was  a wonder  at 
herself. 

“You  had  better  see  that  the  state- 
room windows  are  closed,”  said  Paul. 
“There’s  going  to  be  a change  of  wind.” 

XVI. 

“So  then  her  sister  started  on  the  piano 
au  accompaniment  that  went  like  this: 
Bang!  la-la-la;  bang!  la-la-la,  and  Miss 
Parthenia  she  began  singing, 

* 0 why  should  the  white  man  follow  my  pathy 

Like  the  hound  on  the  tiger's  track  V 

And  then,  with  her  hand  over  her  mouth, 
she  gave  us  a regular  war-whoop.” 

“ At  a party  ? How  I wish  I had  been 
there!”  said  Cicely,  with  sudden  laughter. 

“They  would  have  another  for  you  if 
you  would  go  back,”  said  Paul;  “they 
would  be  delighted.  Mrs.  Drone  loves  to 
invite,  just  as  Parthenia  loves  to  whoop.” 

“Have  you  heard  her?”  inquired  Cice- 
ly, still  mirthful. 

“ Of  course  I have;  it’s  considered  very 
pathetic.  Parthenia  introduced  it;  you 
take  lessons  from  the  Indians,  and  give 
bona  fide  ones.” 

“Wel-11,”  said  Hollis,  going  on  with 
his  narrative  nasally,  “after  the  bang! 
la -la -la  was  over — and  of  course  it 
couldn’t  last  forever,  though  the  whoop 
was  encored  three  times — Mother  Drone, 
she  sat  back  in  her  chair,  and  loosened 
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her  cap-strings.  Says  she:  ‘I  hope  the 
girls  won’t  see  me  doing  this,  Mr.  Hollis; 
they  think  tarlatan  strings  tied  under  the 
chin  for  a widow  are  so  sweet.  I told 
them  I’d  been  a widow  fifteen  years  with- 
out ’em.  But  they  say  now  they’re  grown 
up,  I ought  to  have  strings  for  their  sakes, 
and  be  more  prominent.  Is  Idora  in  the 
room  ? I can’t  see  so  far.  If  she  isn’t,  I 
guess  she  has  gone  out  about  the  supper; 
and  it’s  high  time.  I’m  dropping  for  my 
tea:  ain’t  you?  But  perhaps  she’s  only 
out  on  the  steps  with  Wolf  Roth : would 
you  mind  peeking?’  So  I peeked.  But 
Wolf  Roth  was  there  alone.  ‘ He  doesn’t 
look  dangerous,’  I remarked,  when  I’d 
loped  back.  Says  she : ‘ He’d  oughter, 
then.  And  he  would,  too,  if  he  knew  it 
was  me  he  was  singing  to  these  moonlight 
nights!  With  my  asthma,  it’s  a dreadful 
trouble  to  get  up,  Mr.  Hollis,  and  I don’t 
deny  it;  but  when  I hear  his  guitar  be- 
ginning, for  the  life  of  me  I can’t  help  it,, 
because,  you  see,  I was  romantic  myself 
when  I was  young.  But  my  girls  don’t 
take  after  me  one  bit;  my!  no.  I pound 
’em  on  the  shoulder:  ‘‘Girls,  Wolf  Roth 
and  his  guitar!”  But  you  might  as  well 
pound  the  seven  sleepers.  So  I have  to 
cough.  And  I have  to  glimp.  And  Wolf 
Roth — he  little  thinks  it’s  ma’am !’  ” 

“ Oh,  what  is  glimp  ? What  fun !”  said 
Cicely. 

“It's  showing  a light  through  the 
blind,  very  faint  and  shy. 

“ * Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  me  facey 

Else  would  a maiden  blush  bepaiut  me  cheek'  ” 

Hollis  went  on,  quoting  gravely.  “ That’s 
about  the  size  of  it,  I fancy.” 

Cicely  had  been  ill.  The  Bois  Blanc 
doctor  had  at  length  given  a name  to  her 
constantly  increasing  weakness ; he  called 
it  nervous  prostration  (one  of  the  modern 
titles  for  an  aching  heart). 

“What  do  you  advise  ?”  Paul  had  asked. 

“Take  her  away.” 

Two  days  later  they  were  living  under 
tents  at  Jupiter  Light. 

“We  cannot  get  off  this  evening;  it  is 
perfectly  impossible,”  the  Judge  had  de- 
clared, bewildered  by  Paul’s  sudden  de- 
cision, not  knowing  as  yet  whether  he 
agreed  with  it,  and  furthermore  harried 
by  the  arrival  of  tents,  provisions,  Ind- 
ians, cooks,  and  kettles,  the  kettles  invad- 
ing the  dining-room,  his  only  retreat. 

“Oh,  we  shall  go;  never  you  fear,”  said 
Hollis,  who,  with  his  coat  off,  was  boxing 
up  an  irpn  bedstead.  “Heaven  knows 
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how.  But  at  the  last  moment  Paul  will 
marshal  us  all  on  board  like  a flock  of 
sheep.  And  you  will  find,  too,  that  no- 
thing has  been  forgotten,  from  pork  to 
tacks.” 

And  at  nine  o’clock  that  night  they  did 
embark,  the  Judge,  who  had  given  up 
comprehending  anything,  walking  desper- 
ately behind  the  others;  Hollis,  weighed 
down  with  rods  and  guns  and  his  own 
clothing  escaping  from  newspapers;  a 
man  cook;  four  Indians;  Porley  and  Jack; 
Eve;  and  last  of  all  Cicely,  tenderly  car- 
ried in  Paul’s  arms.  They  had  now  been 
living  under  canvas  for  ten  days,  and  the 
complete  change,  with  the  aromatic  air  of 
the  pines,  had  acted  like  magic.  Cicely 
was  regaining  her  strength.  She  could 
not  walk  far  as  yet,  but  the  alarming 
weakness  had  nearly  disappeared;  some- 
times she  was  even  merry.  Every  day 
there  came  a letter — one  of  the  Indians 
went  fifteen  miles  for  it  in  his  canoe;  the 
letter  was  from  Miss  Sabrina,  but  often 
there  were  several  lines  from  Ferdie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  All  was  arranged : 
Paul  was  to  go  southward  in  July.  He 
and  Cicely  had  cheerful  talks;  perhaps 
next  winter  they  should  all  be  living  to- 
gether in  Bois  Blanc;  that  is,  in  case  it 
should  be  thought  best  to  give  up  Valpa- 
raiso, after  all.  Cicely  read  her  letters; 
she  kept  the  last  one  under  her  dress,  on 
her  heart;  for  the  rest,  she  floated  in  the 
canoe,  swung  in  the  hammock  over  the 
carpet  of  brown  pine  needles,  and  played 
with  Jack,  who  bloomed  with  health  and 
ruddiness  to  that  extent  that  he  was  called 
by  all  the  Porpoise.  The  Judge,  happy 
in  the  improvement  of  his  darling  little 
girl,  fished;  snarled  with  Hollis;  then 
fished  again.  Hollis,  always  attired  in 
the  same  black  clothes,  showed  positive 
genius  as  regarded  the  frying-pan.  And 
Paul  ? Paul,  as  he  said  himself,  was  lazy 
as  the  dormouse  of  the  Hatter’s  tea  party. 

“You  see,  he  is  just  as  complete  in  his 
lazying,  when  he  does  lazy,  as  he  is  in 
driving  ahead  when  he  drives,”  explained 
Hollis  to  Eve. 

But  Eve  did  not  need  explanations. 

Paul,  however,  was  lazy  only  when  at 
the  camp.  As  he  could  not  be  absent 
long  from  Bois  Blanc,  he  made  the  night 
journey  thither  every  three  days,  leaving 
Hollis  in  charge;  then  he  came  back  and 
was  lazy  again.  To-day,  Hollis  too  had 
returned  from  Bois  Blanc,  whither  he  had 

been  on  a flying  visit;  while  there  he  had 
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attended  the  evening  party  which  he  was 
now  describing  for  Cicely’s  entertainment. 
For  she  was  the  central  person  to  them 
all;  they  gathered  round  her;  they  obey- 
ed eagerly  her  slightest  wish;  when  she 
laughed,  they  laughed  also,  they  were  so 
glad  to  see  life  again  animating  her  wan 
little  face;  it  was  for  this  that  Hollis 
had  prolonged  his  narrative  and  quoted 
Shakespeare;  he  would  have  stood  on 
his  head  and  quoted  Hebrew  if  it  would 
have  made  her  smile. 

Cicely’s  face  was  a contrast  to  Eve’s. 
Eve’s  cheeks  showed  a deep  rose  bloom. 
She  was  no  longer  the  snow-white  wo- 
man whom  near-sighted  Miss  Sabrina 
had  furtively  scanned  upon  her  arrival 
at  Romney  six  months  before.  She  was 
still  markedly  erect,  but  her  step  had  be- 
come less  confident;  her  despotic  manner 
had  disappeared.  Often  now  she  was  ir- 
resolute; and  she  had  grown  awkward — a 
thing  new  with  her.  She  was  aware  of 
these  changes;  it  was  her  wonder  at  her- 
self that  made  her  so  awkward,  aud,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  existence,  timid.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  arrange  her  actions, 
hampered  by  this  new  quality. 

But  since  the  terrible  hour,  since  that 
vision  of  Ferdie  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
with  his  candle  held  aloft  and  his  fixed 
eyes,  life  with  her  had  rushed  along  so 
rapidly  that  she  had  seemed  to  be  power- 
less in  its  current. 

The  first  night  in  Paul’s  cottage,  in  her 
little  room  next  to  Cicely’s,  she  had  spent 
hours  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside  pour- 
ing forth  in  a flood  gratitude  to  Some 
One,  Somewhere — she  knew  no  formulas 
of  prayer— that  she  had  been  delivered 
from  the  horror  that  had  held  her  speech- 
less. Ferdie  was  living  I She  repeated  it 
over  and  over. 

At  the  time  there  had  been  no  plan ; 
she  had  stepped  back  into  her  room  to  get 
the  pistol,  not  with  any  purpose  of  attack, 
but  in  order  not  to  be  without  means  of 
defence:  it  was  one  of  Jack’s,  which  she 
had  found  and  taken  possession  of  soon 
after  her  arrival,  because  it  had  been  his; 
she  had  seen  him  with  it  often;  with  it 
he  himself  had  taught  her  to  shoot.  And 
then  at  the  last,  when  Jack’s  poor  little 
boy  had  climbed  up  by  the  boat’s  seat,  and 
the  madman  had  made  that  spring  toward 
him,  then  she  had— done  what  she  did. 
She  had  done  it  .mechanically.  It  had 
seemed  the  only  thing  to  do. 

But,  once  away,  the  horror  had  come, 
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as  it  always  does  and  must,  when  by  vio- 
lence a human  life  has  gone  out.  She  had 
dropped  the  pistol  into  the  Sound;  but 
she  could  not  drop  the  ghastly  picture  of 
the  dark  figure  on  the  white  sand,  with 
its  arms  making  two  or  three  spasmod- 
ic motions,  then  becoming  suddenly 
still.  Was  he  dead  ? If  he  was,  she,  Eve 
Bruce,  was  a murderer,  a creature  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  or  hanged.  How 
people  would  shrink  from  her  if  they 
knew!  And  how  monstrous  it  was  that 
she  should  touch  Cicely!  Yet  she  must. 
Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?  And  the 
Lord  set  a mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  find- 
ing him  should  kill  him.  Would  it  come 
to  this,  that  she  should  be  forced  to  take 
her  own  life,  in  order  to  be  free  at  last 
from  the  horror  ? These  were  the  con- 
stant thoughts  of  that  long  journey  north- 
ward, without  one  moment's  respite  day  or 
night. 

Butdeliverancehadcome:  he  was  alive! 
God  was  good,  after  all;  God  was  kind. 
He  had  lifted  from  her  this  pall  of  death. 
The  rest  of  her  life  she  would  give  to 
Cicely;  all  of  it  would  not  be  atonement 
enough.  He  was  alive ! He  was  alive ! 

“Oh,  I did  not  do  it!  I am  innocent! 
That  still  figure  has  gone  from  the  sand; 
it  got  up  and  walked  away.”  She  laugh- 
ed in  the  relief,  the  reaction;  she  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillow  to  stifle  it.  “ Cicely 
will  not  know  what  I am  laughing  at; 
she  will  wonder.  I need  never  tell  her 
any  of  it  now,  I need  not  make  her  hate 
me  forever,  because  the  only  men  who 
were  suspected  have  got  safely  away. 
She  is  safe ; little  Jack  is  safe.  Little  Jack, 

I did  it  for  yop ! He  is  not  dead;  he  is 
alive — alive!”  So  swept  on  through  the 
night  the  tide  of  her  immense  joy.  For 
the  next  day  and  the  next,  for  many  days 
after,  this  joy  surged  within  her,  its  out- 
ward expression  being  the  flush,  and  the 
light  in  her  eyes. 

Eve  Bruce  had  a strongly  truthful  na- 
ture; she  was  frank  not  only  with  others, 
but  with  herself;  she  possessed  the  un- 
usual mental  quality  (unusual  in  a wo- 
man) of  recognizing  facts,  whether  they 
were  agreeable  or  not;  of  living  without 
illusions.  This  had  helped  to  give  her, 
perhaps,  her  brusque  manner,  with  its  ab- 
sence of  gentleness,  its  scanty  sweetness; 
for  illusions  make  women  sweet,  illusions 
keep  them  gentle,  and  those  who  preserve 
them  unbroken  through  life  are  the  hap- 
piest. With  her  innate  truthfulness,  it 
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was  not  long  before  this  woman  perceived 
that  there  was  another  cause  contributing 
to  the  excitement  that  was  quickening  her 
breath  and  making  life  seem  new.  The 
discovery  had  come  suddenly. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  on  a cer- 
tain day  they  should  walk  out  to  the 
mine,  Paul,  the  Judge,  Hollis,  and  herself. 
When  the  time  came,  Hollis  appeared 
alone;  Paul  was  too  busy  to  leave  the 
office.  They  walked  out  to  the  mine. 
But  Eve  felt  her  feet  dragging.  She  was 
unaccountably  depressed.  Upon  her  re- 
turn, as  she  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage, 
she  remembered  how  happy  she  had  been 
there  the  day  before,  and  for  many  days. 
What  had  changed  ? Had  she  not  the 
same  unspeakable  great  cause  for  joy? 
For  what  reason  did  the  day  seem  dull 
and  the  sky  dark?  And  then  the  truth 
showed  itself:  it  was  because  Paul  Ten- 
nant was  not  there;  nothing  else. 

Another  woman  would  have  veiled  it, 
would  not  have  acknowledged  the  fact 
even  to  herself.  For  women  have  miracu- 
lous powers  of  really  believing  only  what 
they  wish  to  believe.  For  many  women 
there  are  no  facts.  But  Eve  had  no  such 
endowments.  She  had  reached  her  room ; 
she  pushed  to  the  door  and  stood  there 
motionless;  after  two  or  three  minutes 
she  sank  into  the  nearest  chair.  Here  she 
sat  without  stirring  for  some  time.  Then 
she  rose,  went  down  the  stairs,  and  out 
again.  It  was  six  o’clock.  But  there 
were  still  two  hours  of  daylight;  she  hur- 
ried toward  the  nearest  border  of  forest, 
and  just  within  its  fringe  she  began  walk- 
ing rapidly  to  and  fro,  her  hands  clasped 
together,  hanging  before  her,  her  eyes  on 
the  ground.  She  did  not  come  back  until 
nightfall. 

As  she  entered  she  met  Paul  coming 
out. 

4 4 1 was  starting  to  hunt  you  up.  Where 
have  you  been  ?”  He  spoke  with  surprise. 

Eve  looked  at  him  once.  Then  she 
turned  away.  What  a change  in  her- 
self ! Now  she  understood  Cicely.  Now 
she  understood — yes,  she  understood  ev- 
erything— all  the  things  she  had  always 
despised — pettiness,  jealousy,  efforts,  im- 
possible hopes,  disgrace,  shame. 

“I  was  so  afraid  Cicely  would  be 
alarmed!11  Paul  went  on. 

And  Eve  was  not  offended  that  it  was 
Cicely  of  whom  he  was  thinking;  it  had 
not  yet  occurred  to  her  that  he  could 
think  of  her. 


She  went  in  search  of  Cicely,  who  had 
nothing  to  say  to  her;  then,  excusing  her- 
self, she  retreated  to  her  room.  Here  she 
took  off  her  dress  and  began  to  unbraid 
her  hair.  Then  the  thought  came  to  her 
that  Paul  would  go  to  the  parlor  about 
this  time ; that  he  would  play  a game  of 
chess,  perhaps,  with  the  Judge.  Hastily 
repairing  the  disorder  she  had  made,  she 
rearranged  the  braids,  felt  in  the  rough 
closet  for  her  evening  shoes,  put  them  on, 
and  went  down-stairs  again  with  rapid 
step. 

Cicely  made  no  remark  as  she  came 
in.  Paul  and  the  Judge  were  playing 
their  game,  with  Hollis  looking  on.  Eve 
took  a book  and  sat  reading,  or  apparent- 
ly reading,  at  some  distance.  44  Oh,  how 
abject  this  is!  How  childish,  how  sicken- 
ing !”  Anger  against  herself  rose  hotly, 
and  under  its  sting  she  felt  her  strength 
returning.  She  sat  there  as  long  as  the 
others  did.  “I  will  not  make  a second 
scene  by  going  out”  (but  no  one  had  no- 
ticed her  first).  She  answered  Paul’s  good- 
night coldly.  But  when  she  was  back  in 
her  room  again,  when  there  was  no  more 
escape  from  its  four  walls  until  morning, 
then  she  found  herself  without  defences, 
without  pretexts  or  excuse,  face  to  face 
with  the  fact:  she  loved  this  man,  this 
Paul  Tennant,  with  all  her  heart.  It  was 
a surprise  as  great  as  if  she  had  suddenly 
become  blind,  or  deaf,  or  mad — 4 4 stricken 
of  God, ” as  people  call  it.  4 4 1 am  stricken. 
But  I am  not  sure  it  is  of  God.”  That 
she,  no  longer  a girl,  after  all  these  years 
untouched  by  such  feelings— that  she,  with 
her  clear  unflattering  vision  and  strong 
will  (she  had  always  been  so  proud  of  her 
will),  should  be  led  captive  in  this  way  by 
a stranger  who  cared  nothing  for  her,  who 
did  not  even  wish  to  capture — it  was  a 
sort  of  insanity.  She  paced  her  room  to 
and  fro  as  she  had  paced  the  fringe  of 
woods.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  and 
looked  at  them  as  though  they  had  been 
the  hands  of  some  one  else;  then  she 
struck  one  of  them  upon  her  bare  arm. 
She  was  so  humiliated  that  she  must  hurt 
something;  that  something  should  be  her- 
self. 44  If  he  should  ever  care  for  me,  I 
would  refuse  him,”  she  repeated,  in  bitter 
triumph  over  herself.  Immediately  the 
thought  followed,  44 He  will  never  care!” 
Where  was  now  her  love  for  her  brother, 
that  love  which  had  hitherto  been  enough, 
which  had  filled  all  her  life?  Had  it 
taken  a second  place  ? The  question  was 
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a degradation.  “No,  I do  not  love  him 
really.  I am  not  well;  it  will  pass.”  But 
while  she  was  saying  these  things  there 
came  a glow  that  contradicted  her,  a glow 
before  whose  new  sway  she  was  helpless. 
“Oh,  I do  love  him!  I loved  him  the 
first  day  I saw  him.  What  is  that  old 
phrase  ? — I love  the  ground  he  walks  on.” 
She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“ How  strange!  I am  happier  than  I 
have  ever  been  in  my  life  before;  I didn’t 
know  that  there  was  such  happiness!” 
New  vistas  opened  out  before  her,  and 
there  rose  a vision  of  subtle  sweetness — 
her  life  through  the  future  with  this  pas- 
sion hidden  like  a treasure  in  her  heart, 
no  one  to  know  it,  no  one  to  suspect  its 
existence.  “As  I am  to  be  nothing  to 
him,  as  I wish  to  be  nothing  to  him,  I 
shall  not  care  whom  he  loves;  that  is  no- 
thing to  me.”  Upon  this  basis  she  would 
arrange  her  life. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange  life. 
Almost  immediately  she  began  to  suffer, 
a species  of  suffering,  too,  to  which  she 
was  unused:  trifles  annoyed  her  like  in- 
numerable stings ; she  was  not  able  to  pre- 
serve her  calm.  As  regarded  anything 
important,  she  could  have  been  herself, 
or  so  she  imagined;  but  little  things  irri- 
tated her,  and  the  days  were  full  of  little 
things.  She  rebelled  against  this  ner- 
vousness ; but  she  could  not  subdueit ; and 
gradually  the  beautiful  vision  of  her  life, 
as  she  had  imagined  it,  faded  away  miser- 
ably in  a cloud  of  petty  exasperations  and 
despair.  After  wretched  hours,  unable 
to  endure  her  humiliation  longer,  she  re- 
solved to  conquer  herself  at  any  cost,  to 
set  herself  free.  She  could  not  go  away, 
because  she  would  not  leave  Cicely:  there 
was  still  her  atonement;  there  was  still 
her  brother’s  child.  But  here  on  the  spot, 
here  in  his  presence,  she  would  overcome 
and  cast  out  this  baleful  feeling  that  had 
taken  possession  of  her,  and  changed  her 
so  that  she  did  not  know  herself.  “I 
will !”  she  said.  It  was  a vow.  Her  will 
was  the  strongest  force  of  her  being. 

This  very  will  blinded  her.  She  was  too 
sure  of  it.  She  was  in  earnest  about 
wishing  and  intending  to  win  in  her  great 
battle.  But  she  forgot  the  details. 

These  are  some  of  the  details: 

The  one  time  of  day  when  Paul  was 
neither  at  the  mine  nor  in  his  office  was 
at  sunset.  Twice  she  went  through  a 
chain  of  reasoning  to  prove  to  herself  that 
she  had  a necessary  errand  at  that  hour 
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at  one  of  the  stores.  Both  times  she  met 
him.  She  had  heard  Paul  say  that  he 
liked  to  see  women  sew.  She  was  no 
needle-woman;  but  presently  she  began 
to  embroider  an  apron  for  Jack  (with  very 
poor  success).  Paul  was  no  reader.  He 
looked  through  the  newspapers  once  a 
day,  and  when  it  rained  very  hard  in  the 
evening,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
occasionally  he  took  up  his  one  book. 

For  he  had  but  one,  at  least  so  Hollis  de- 
clared ; at  any  rate  he  read  but  one.  This 
one  was  Gibbon.  The  only  edition  of 
the  great  history  in  the  little  book-store 
of  Bois  Blanc  was  a miserably  printed 
copy  in  paper  covers.  But  a lady  bought 
it  in  spite  of  its  blurred  type. 

Finally  this  same  lady  went  to  church. 

It  was  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  the  second 
service;  she  came  in  late,  and  took  a seat 
in  the  last  pew.  When  had  Eve  Bruce 
been  to  church  before  ? Paul  went  once 
in  a while.  And  it  was  when  she  saw  his 
head  towering  above  the  heads  of  the 
shorter  people  about  him,  as  the  congre- 
gation rose  to  repeat  the  creed— it  was  then 
suddenly  that  the  veil  was  lifted  and  she 
saw  the  truth:  this  was  what  she  had 
come  for. 

She  did  not  try  to  deny  it.  She  com- 
prehended her  failure.  After  this  she 
ceased  to  struggle;  she  only  tried  to  be 
quiet.  She  lived  from  day  to  day,  from 
hour  to  hour.  It  was  a compromise. 
“But  I shall  not  be  here  long.  Some- 
thing will  separate  us;  soon,  perhaps  in  a 
few  weeks,  it  will  have  come  to  an  end, 
and  then  I may  never  see  him  again.” 

So  she  reasoned. 

To-day  Hollis,  having  related  all  his  ad- 
ventures, and  drawn  the  last  smile  from 
Cicely,  went  to  his  tent.  The  Judge,  after 
waiting  for  him  a long  while  in  vain,  set 
off  in  a very  bad  temper  for  the  nearest 
trout  brook. 

Paul  came  up  from  the  beach.  4 4 There’s 
an  Indian  village  two  miles  above  here. 
Cicely;  do  you  care  to  have  a look  at  it? 

I could  take  you  and  Miss  Bruce  in  the 
little  canoe.” 

But  Cicely  was  tired:  often  now,  after 
sudden  merriment  (which  seemed  to  be  a 
return,  though  infinitely  fainter,  of  her 
old  wild  moods),  she  would  look  white 
and  exhausted.  “ I think  I will  swing  in 
the  hammock,”  she  said,  languidly. 

“ Will  you  go,  then,  Miss  Bruce  ?”  Paul 
asked,  carelessly. 

44  Thanks;  I have  something  to  do.” 
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Half  an  hour  later,  Paul  having  gone 
off  by  himself,  she  was  sitting  on  a fallen 
tree  on  the  shore,  at  some  distance  from 
the  tents,  when  his  canoe  glided  suddenly 
into  view,  coming  round  the  near  point; 
he  beached  it  and  sprang  ashore. 

“You  surely  have  not  had  time  to  go 
to  that  village  ?”  she  said,  rising. 

“Did  I say  I was  going  alone?  My 
plan  had  been  to  take  you.  Apparently 
what  you  had  to  do  was  not  so  very  im- 
portant,” he  added,  smiling. 

“Oh  yes,  I was  occupied,”  she  answered. 

“We  can  go  still,  if  you  like;  there  is 
time.” 

‘ 4 Thank  you.  No.  ” 

Paul  gave  her  a look.  She  fancied  that 
she  saw  in  it  regret.  “Is  it  very  curious 
— your  village?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
amusing,  after  all.  Yes,  I will  go.” 

He  helped  her  into  the  canoe,  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  gliding  up  the 
lake.  The  village  was  a temporary  one, 
twenty  or  thirty  wigwams  in  a grove. 
Only  the  women  and  children  were  at 
home,  the  sweet-voiced  young  squaws  in 
their  calico  skirts  and  blankets,  the  queer 
little  mummy-like  pappooses,  the  half- 
naked  children.  They  brought  out  bows 
and  arrows  to  sell;  agates  which  they 
had  found  on  the  beach;  Indian  sugar 
in  little  birch-bark  boxes,  quaintly  orna- 
mented. 

“Tell  them  to  gather  some  bluebells 
for  me,”  said  Eve.  Her  face  had  an  ex- 
pression of  joyousness;  every  now  and 
then  she  laughed  like  a merry  girl. 

Paul  repeated  her  request  in  the  Chip- 
pewa tongue,  and  immediately  all  the 
black-eyed  children  sallied  forth,  return- 
ing with  large  bunches  of  the  fragile- 
stenmied  flowers,  so  that  Eve’s  hands  were 
full.  She  lingered,  sitting  on  the  side 
of  an  old  canoe.  She  distributed  all  the 
small  coins  she  had.  Finally  they  were 
afloat  again;  she  wondered  who  had  sug- 
gested it.  “There’s  a gleam  already,” 
she  said,  as  they  passed  Jupiter  Light. 
“Some  day  I should  like  to  go  out  there.” 

“ I can  take  you  now,”  Paul  answered. 
And  he  sent  the  canoe  flying  toward  the 
reef. 

She  had  made  no  protest.  “ He  wished 
to  go,”  she  said  to  herself,  contentedly. 

The  distance  was  greater  than  she  had 
supposed ; it  was  twilight  when  they  reach- 
ed the  miniature  beach. 

“Shall  we  make  them  let  us  in,  and 
climb  up  to  the  top?”  suggested  Paul. 
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She  laughed.  “ No;  better  not.” 

She  looked  up  at  the  tower.  Paul,  stand- 
ing beside  her,  his  arms  folded,  his  head 
thrown  back,  was  looking  up  also.  “I 
can’t  see  the  least  light  from  here.  ” Then 
again,  “Don’t  you  want  to  go  up ?” 

“Well-if  you  like.” 

It  was  dark  within ; a man  came  down 
with  a lantern,  and  preceded  them  up 
the  narrow  winding  stairway.  When 
they  reached  the  top  they  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  interior  of  the  little  room. 
So  down  they  came  again,  without  even 
saying  the  usual  things:  about  the  prob- 
able queerness  of  life  in  such  a place,  and 
whether  any  one  could  really  like  it,  and 
that  some  persons  might  be  found  who 
would  consider  it  an  ideal  residence  and 
never  wish  to  come  away.  Though  their 
stay  had  been  so  short,  their  going  up  so 
aimless,  the  expedition  did  not  seem  to  Eve 
at  all  stupid.  In  her  eyes  it  had  the  air  of 
an  exciting  adventure. 

4 4 They  will  be  wondering  where  we  are,  ” 
said  Paul,  as  he  turned  the  canoe  home- 
ward. She  did  not  answer;  it  was  sweet 
to  her  to  sit  there  in  silence,  and  feel  the 
light  craft  dart  forward  through  the  dark- 
ness under  his  strong  strokes.  Who  were 
“they”?  Why  should  “they”  wonder? 
Paul  too  said  nothing;  unconsciously  she 
believed  that  he  shared  her  mood. 

When  they  reached  the  camp  he  helped 
her  out.  “I  hope  you  are  not  too  tired  ? 
At  last  I can  have  the  credit  of  doing 
something  that  has  pleased  you;  I saw 
how  much  you  wanted  to  go.” 

He  saw  how  much  she  wanted  to  go ! 

Two  hours  later  she  stood  looking  from 
her  tent  for  a moment.  Cicely  and  Jack, 
with  whom  she  shared  it,  were  asleep,  and 
she  herself  was  wrapped  in  a blue  dress- 
ing-gown over  her  delicate  night-dress, 
her  hair  in  long  braids  hanging  down  her 
back.  The  Judge  and  Hollis  had  gone  to 
bed ; the  Indians  were  asleep  under  their 
own  tent;  all  was  still,  save  the  regular 
wash  of  the  water  on  the  beach.  By  the 
dying  light  of  the  camp  fire  she  could 
make  out  a figure;  it  was  Paul,  sitting 
alone  beside  one  of  their  rough  tables, 
with  his  elbow  upon  it,  his  head  supported 
by  his  hand.  Something  in  his  attitude 
struck  her,  and  reasonlessly,  silently,  all 
her  anger  against  him  vanished,  and  its 
place  was  filled  by  a great  tenderness. 
What  was  he  thinking  of  ? She  did  not 
know ; she  only  knew  one  thing : that  she 
loved  him.  After  looking  at  him  for 
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some  minutes  she  dropped  the  flap  of  the 
tent  and  stole  to  *bed,  where  immediately 
she  began  to  imagine  what  she  might  say 
to  him  if  she  were  out  there,  and  what  he 
might  reply.  She  also  planned  conversa- 
tions under  other  circumstances,  conversa- 
tions in  which  all  she  said  should  be  very 
original,  touching,  or  brilliant,  as  the  case 
might  be.  And  he  would  be  duly  im- 
pressed (always  in  the  conversations), 
and  would  gradually  show  more  interest. 
And  then,  when  he  began  to  advance,  she 
would  withdraw.  So  she  fell  asleep  with 
a smile  touching  her  lips,  the  lips  which 
had  lost  their  sombre  expressions,  and 
now  looked  very  gentle. 

Meanwhile,  outside  by  the  dying  fire, 
what  was  Paul  Tennant  thinking  of  ? His 
Clay  County  iron.  He  had  had  another 
offer,  and  this  project  was  one  in  which 


he  should  himself  have  a share.  But 
could  he  accept  it  ? Could  he  pledge  him- 
self to  advance  the  money  required  ? He 
had  only  his  salary  at  present,  all  his  sav- 
ings having  gone  to  Valparaiso.  There 
were  Ferdie’s  expenses  to  think  of  also, 
and  Ferdie’s  wife,  that  little  wife  so  unrea- 
sonable and  so  sweet,  she  too  must  lack 
nothing.  It  grew  toward  midnight;  still 
he  sat  there  pondering;  adding  figures 
mentally;  calculating.  The  bird  which 
had  so  insistently  cried  “ Whip-po-TFiM,” 
44  Whip-po-TPYW,”  had  ceased  its  song. 
There  came  from  a distance,  once,  twice, 
the  laugh  of  a loon.  Jupiter  Light  went 
on  flashing  its  gleam  regularly  over  the 
lake. 

The  man  by  the  fire  never  once  thought 
of  Eve  Bruce. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

BY  ANDREW  H.  SMITH,  M.D. 


IN  all  enlightened  communities  the 
greater  number  of  families  have  a 
medical  man  who  occupies  toward  them 
the  relation  expressed  by  the  term  family 
physician.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle to  examine  as  to  what  is,  and  to  sug- 
gest what  should  be,  included  in  this  re- 
lation. 

The  family  physician  is  the  medical 
man  to  whom  the  family  are  accustomed 
to  apply  when  they  suppose  themselves 
to  be  in  need  of  medical  assistance.  In 
rural  communities  he  is  generally  ac- 
cepted in  this  relation  rather  than  select- 
ed to  occupy  it,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  probably  only  one  doctor  within  reach- 
ing distance.  This  fact  also  makes  his 
tenure  of  office  secure,  unless,  indeed,  he 
displays  extraordinary  unfitness.  But  in 
towns  and  cities  there  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  selection  and  also  for  change. 
The  basis  upon  which  a choice  is  made  is 
oftener  a matter  of  accident  than  the  re- 
sult of  a careful  inquiry  as  to  qualifica- 
tions. A physician  is  selected  because 
some  friend  has  him ; or  because  he  drives 
a handsome  equipage  and  seems  to  be  do- 
ing a large  business;  or  because  he  be- 
longs to  the  same  church;  or  because  he 
lives  in  the  same  street.  Very  rarely  in- 
deed is  it  because  he  has  been  thoroughly 
educated  in  his  profession,  because  he 
possesses  a sound  and  trained  judgment 
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and  a wide  experience,  because  he  realizes 
the  responsibility  of  his  position,  because 
he  has  a deep  and  tender  sympathy  with 
suffering  humanity,  and  believes  that  the 
noblest  secular  work  a man  can  do  is  min- 
istering to  its  needs.  In  fact  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  less  thought  is  bestowed 
upon  choosing  for  the  family  the  man 
who  is  to  have  the  power  possibly  of  life, 
certainly  of  death,  than  upon  hiring  a 
butler  or  buying  a pair  of  horses. 

The  relation  thus  lightly  entered  upon 
is  apt  to  be  as  lightly  discontinued.  The 
most  trivial  circumstance  may  induce  a 
change.  An  illness  proves  more  pro- 
tracted than  it  was  thought  it  would  be, 
and  some  friend,  with  an  enviable  sense 
of  propriety,  suggests:  44  Why  don’t  you 
have  my  doctor  ? He  would  put  you  on 
your  feet  in  no  time.”  Or,  4iDr.  Q. 
has  just  cured  Mrs.  B.’s  child  of  exact- 
ly what  your  boy  has.  Why  don’t  you 
call  him  in  ?”  And  so  it  may  come  about 
that  the  doctor  is  changed  with  very  little 
more  ceremony  than  is  employed  in  sub- 
stituting one  coachman  for  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relation,  how- 
ever begun,  often  grows  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  ties  that  bind  man  to  man.  The 
position  which  a conscientious,  sympa- 
thetic physician  holds  in  an  appreciative 
family  may  be  higher  than  that  of  near 
kindred  or  of  life-long  friends.  His  aid 
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and  support  in  moments  of  supreme  ne- 
cessity may  win  for  him  a devotion  such 
as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  other  men.  In 
the  course  of  a long  professional  life  he 
may  be  a sharer  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  successive  generations,  all  of  whom 
hold  him  in  the  most  affectionate  esteem. 

But  even  when  this  is  the  case  the  po- 
sition of  the  family  physician  lacks  some- 
thing which  if  present  would  enhance  im- 
measurably his  power  for  good.  He  is 
the  counsellor  only  when  illness  is  pre- 
sent ; he  is  called  upon  only  when  the  pa- 
tient or  the  family  think  he  is  needed. 
His  work  is  to  attend  upon  the  particular 
case  of  disease  or  injury,  and  this  done, 
he  retires  until  his  services  are  thought 
again  to  be  required.  Thus  he  exercises 
his  functions  only  at  the  discretion  of 
persons  who,  however  intelligent  they 
may  be,  are  not  qualified  to  recognize  in 
every  case  the  necessity  for  medical  aid. 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  disease  has 
already  advanced  to  an  extent  that  in- 
volves serious  if  not  fatal  consequences 
before  it  is  discovered  that  the  person  is 
really  ill. 

In  acute  cases  it  may  not  always  be 
possible  to  avoid  this,  but  even  in  chronic 
disease  the  time  for  effectual  aid  not  un- 
frequently  passes  before  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  summon  the  doctor.  A 
cough  is  regarded  as  a simple  cold,  and 
is  treated  with  domestic  remedies,  often  of 
a kind  to  disorder  the  digestion,  upon 
which  all  hope  of  cure  must  ultimately 
depend.  After  a time  the  very  persistence 
of  the  cough  compels  recourse  to  medical 
advice,  when  it  is  ascertained  for  the  first 
time  that  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  tuber- 
cular disease. 

Or,  again,  a person,  after  a period  of 
more  or  less  languor  or  of  feeling  indef- 
initely ill,  observes  that  the  ankles  are 
swollen.  The  doctor  is  called,  and  it  is 
discovered  that  disorganization  of  the  kid- 
neys is  far  advanced,  so  that  the  best  the 
patient  can  hope  for  is  a longer  or  shorter 
postponement  of  the  inevitably  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  They  merely  show 
that  the  present  relation  of  the  family 
physician  to  his  families,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  does  not 
permit  him  to  render  services  which 
might  be  of  the  utmost  value.  It  some- 
times requires  as  much  technical  skill  to 
determine  when  treatment  is  necessary  as 
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to  carry  out  the  treatment  itself.  Yet, 
under  existing  conditions,  this  skill  is  re- 
quired to  be  exercised  by  persons  who 
lay  no  claim  to  its  possession.  This  re- 
sults not  only  in  depriving  the  sick  of  the 
timely  aid  they  might  receive,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  exposes  medicine  to  reproach 
for  an  inefficiency  which  is  the  fault  not 
so  much  of  the  art  as  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  practised. 

The  achievements  of  practical  medicine 
handicapped  in  this  manner  are  not  such, 
and  cannot  be  such,  as  to  command  for  it 
the  fullest  measure  of  popular  confidence. 

It  stands  before  the  public  merely  as  as- 
piring to  relieve  existing  suffering,  to  re- 
move existing  disease.  The  scope  of  its 
aim  is  indicated  by  the  name  it  bears — the 
Science  of  Medicine,  as  if  the  giving  of 
medicine  were  its  principal  function.  It 
does  not  seem  to  appreciate  that  a wider 
field  is  before  it,  that  there  is  a higher 
office  also  which  it  should  aim  to  fulfil. 
There  is  a science,  as  yet  not  well  defined, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  race.  In- 
stead of  representing  a mere  fragment  of 
this  science,  medicine  should  aspire  to  em- 
brace the  whole.  This  is  its  legitimate 
sphere,  which  it  ought  in  practice  and  in 
theory  to  occupy. 

The  necessary  limitations  to  success  in 
the  narrower  field  give  the  general  aspect 
of  failure.  Men  must  die,  and  the  art 
which  opposes  itself  to  this  fiat  cannot 
build  much  upon  its  ultimate  triumphs. 
But  in  the  broader  field  the  limitations  to 
success  are  not  so  inflexibly  defined.  We 
are  not  so  constantly  confronted  with  the 
impossible ; there  is  more  room  for  demon- 
strable achievement.  It  presents  strong- 
er claims,  therefore,  to  public  recognition 
and  public  confidence.  And  this  is  just 
what  the  medicine  of  to-day  is  lacking. 

It  is  a patent  fact  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession does  not  exert  in  the  community 
that  influence  which  would  seem  to  be  its 
right  by  virtue  of  the  important  interests 
with  which  it  is  intrusted. 

A successful  lawyer  is  known  far  be- 
yond the  circle  in  which  he  lives.  He  is 
looked  to  for  advice  and  assistance  in  all 
cases  of  public  necessity.  He  is  expected 
to  take  a prominent  part  in  every  public 
movement.  His  personality  is  stamped 
upon  local  contemporaneous  history.  The 
same  is  true  of  men  eminent  in  letters,  in 
science,  in  theology,  in  finance.  They  are 
regarded  as  natural  leaders,  the  framers  of 
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public  opinion,  the  exponents  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  day. 

But  let  a medical  man  be  ever  so  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  it  gives  him  prom- 
inence only  among  medical  men.  His 
writings  may  be  in  every  medical  library, 
but  his  name  will  never  appear  in  a sec- 
ular paper.  He  may  have  a host  of  de- 
voted friends,  but  not  one  of  them  ever 
thinks  of  naming  him  for  a public  posi- 
tion. Even  the  hospitals,  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  him  to  carry  out  the  object 
for  which  they  are  organized,  ignore  his 
existence  when  making  up  their  boards  of 
management.  The  local  board  of  health, 
if  asking  him  to  be  a member,  will  put  a 
layman  over  him  as  president.  In  fact 
no  one  thinks  of  him  as  doing  anything 
but  waiting  prescriptions,  with  the  occa- 
sional variation  of  hewing  off  a limb  or 
cutting  out  a tumor. 

And  yet  the  education  and  life  training 
of  medical  men  should  fit  them  pre-emi- 
nently to  fill  positions  of  public  trust  and 
influence.  No  one  comes  in  contact  with 
a greater  variety  of  character  and  social 
position ; no  one  has  a better  opportuni- 
ty to  look  human  nature  throbgh  and 
through  ; no  one  is  required  to  think 
more  accurately,  to  judge  more  correct- 
ly, to  decide  more  promptly;  no  one  sees 
more  behind  the  scenes  in  the  great  drama 
of  life;  no  one  knows  more  of  the  hidden 
springs  of  the  public  weal  and  woe;  no 
one  gathers  into  his  own  brain  more  of 
the  experience  of  others.  And  if  we  look 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
interests  he  represents,  no  one  has  more 
of  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  No 
one  has  to  administer  more  sacred  trusts; 
no  one  has  more  of  happiness  or  misery 
depending  upon  his  capacity  and  fidelity. 

All  these  considerations,  however,  are 
no  more  applicable  to  the  family  physi- 
cian to-day  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  But  there  is  a factor  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin  which  has  materially 
changed  his  position,  weakening  it  one 
way,  strengthening  it  in  another.  This 
is  the  development  of  specialties  in  med- 
icine. Formerly  the  family  physician 
was  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  patient's  fate. 
Now  there  is  opportunity  for  appeal ; nay, 
the  appellate  judge  is  fast  becoming  the 
one  of  primary  jurisdiction.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  now  divided  into  as 
many  specialties  as  there  are  different  sets 
of  organs  in  the  body,  or  rather  into  more, 
for  there  are  specialties  based  upon  the 
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age  of  the  patient  as  well  as  upon  the 
organ  affected. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  amid  all 
these  claimants  for  pathological  territory 
there  is  scarcely  standing-room  left  for 
the  general  practitioner. 

But  these  specialties  do  not  exist  with- 
out reason.  The  field  of  medicine  is  so 
vast  that  no  one  can  cultivate  it  adequate- 
ly in  every  part.  But  by  confining  him- 
self within  comparatively  narrow  limits 
the  specialist  may  become  completely 
master  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject 
with  which  he  deals. 

Out  of  the  practice  of  specialties  grow 
special  hospitals,  which  attract  patients 
from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
often  also  from  great  distances,  and  thus 
are  brought  together  examples  of  those 
rarer  affections  which  otherwise  would 
be  seen  scarcely  twice  in  a lifetime.  The 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  studying  a 
single  class  of  diseases  on  an  enormous 
scale  is  eagerly  embraced  by  the  attend- 
ing physicians  or  surgeons,  and  he  must 
be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  thus  acquire 
in  a few  months  more  experience  in  his 
particular  line  than  would  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  general  practitioner  in  the  course  of 
his  whole  professional  career. 

Moreover,  for  the  practice  of  most  of 
the  specialties  a very  extensive  and  cost- 
ly array  of  instruments  and  appliances  is 
required,  which  the  general  practitioner 
could  not  afford  to  own  and  keep  in 
order  for  the  small  number  of  cases  of 
each  class  for  which  he  would  employ 
them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a necessity 
exists  for  specialties  in  medicine,  and  that 
they  are  capable  of  rendering  vast  service 
to  the  public.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
an  unmixed  good,  at  least  as  they  are 
now  too  often  practised.  Like  everything 
else  that  is  good,  they  are  liable  to  abuse. 
And  this  abuse  results  in  harm  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  the  family  doctor,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  medicine. 

Particularly  in  the  cities,  where  spe- 
cialists of  every  variety  are  easily  acces- 
sible, it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
habit  of  patients  to  resort  to  them  inde- 
pendently, if  only  the  locality  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sufficiently  plain  to  indicate  to 
what  specialty  it  belongs.  When  this  is 
not  the  case  the  family  physician  is  called 
upon  to  supply  the  necessary  information, 
and  as  a return  of  courtesy  he  may  be 
asked  to  indicate  the  specialist  to  whom 
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he  would  be  most  willing  to  have  the  case 
consigned. 

But  the  latter  is  without  a knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  ailment  or  of  the  pre- 
vious treatment,  and  therefore  the  case 
comes  before  him  without  any  of  the  side 
lights  which  previous  knowledge  of  the 
patient  would  supply.  More  than  one  or- 
gan may  be  affected,  and  the  disease  in 
one  may  have  a causal  relation  to  that  in 
the  other.  For  example,  as  little  as  the 
eye  seems  to  be  related  to  the  kidneys,  dis- 
ease of  the  former  is  often  the  result  of 
disease  in  the  latter,  and  the  only  treat- 
ment possible  for  the  eye  affection  must 
be  addressed  to  the  kidneys.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  serious  nervous  disturbances 
have  their  origin  in  defects  of  the  eye, 
and  can  be  relieved  only  by  correcting 
the  ocular  trouble.  And  so  throughout 
the  body  there  is  scarcely  a single  organ 
which  suffers  alone,  or  whose  ailments 
can  be  successfully  treated  without  taking 
into  account  its  pathological  relations  to 
other  organs.  Hence  the  specialist  is  not 
in  a position  to  take  a comprehensive  view 
of  the  case.  For  although  every  special- 
ist, to  be  in  any  degree  successful,  must 
be  grounded  in  general  medicine,  yet  the 
fact  that  he  is  specially  familiar  with  one 
class  of  diseases  implies  almost  of  neces- 
sity a corresponding  unfarniliarity  with 
disease  in  general.  When  to  these  con- 
siderations is  added  the  very  common 
complication  of  two  or  more  specialists 
attending  the  same  patient  at  the  same 
time  for  different  diseases,  each  one  per- 
haps in  ignorance  of  what  other  treatment 
is  being  employed,  the  incongruity  of  the 
situation  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  disadvantage  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner resulting  from  the  abuse  referred 
to  grows  out  of  his  apparent  subordina- 
tion to  the  specialist.  The  superior  skill 
of  the  latter,  though  limited  to  a narrow 
field,  gives  him  for  the  time  being  a 
prominence  which  reacts  unfavorably 
upon  the  position  and  authority  of  the 
family  doctor.  His  dictum,  based  per- 
haps upon  a very  imperfect  view  of  the 
case  as  a whole,  is  a stumbling-block  over 
which  the  family  physician,  ignorant  of 
precisely  what  has  been  told  his  patient, 
is  liable  to  fall  at  every  step.  The  latter 
has  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  confi- 
dence which  he  formerly  inspired  in  part 
withdrawn,  and  as  a consequence  he  be- 
comes disgusted  and  indifferent.  As  the 
result,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  that 
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a professional  relation  which  had  existed 
for  years  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both 
parties  is  brought  to  a close. 

A very  natural  consequence  of  this  is  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the 
general  practitioner  against  specialism 
and  specialists,  which  may  incline  him  to 
withhold  from  his  patients  the  benefit 
which  superior  skill  might  confer.  The 
patients,  perceiving  this,  are  the  more 
ready  to  seek  such  aid  independently, 
and  thus  the  original  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion is  aggravated. 

From  the  operation  of  such  causes,  to 
which  may  be  added  in  many  cases  igno- 
rance or  negligence,  it  often  happens  that 
the  favorable  time  for  the  treatment  of  a 
disease  has  passed  by  before  the  case  is 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  specialist. 
Doubtless  very  many  eyes  are  lost  be- 
cause the  family  doctor  does  not  appre- 
ciate early  the  seriousness  of  the  disease, 
or  is  unwilling  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
specialist.  Many  a case  of  deafness 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  treatment  before  the  in- 
flammation had  resulted  in  structural 
change.  * And  so  through  all  the  special- 
ties cases  very  frequently  occur  in  which 
the  delay  resulting  from  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  family  doctor  makes  the  task  of  the 
specialist  doubly  difficult  or  entirely  hope- 
less. 

But  it  is  not  always  or  generally  true 
that  the  family  doctor  is  altogether  re- 
sponsible for  such  results.  The  mischief 
is  often  done  before  the  case  comes  to  his 
notice.  He  is  not  at  liberty,  according 
to  existing  notions,  to  look  for  patients 
among  those  for  whom  his  aid  has  not 
been  specially  requested ; and  the  patient, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a child,  the  parents,  can- 
not be  expected  in  every  instance  to  ap- 
preciate at  once  that  a condition  is  present 
which  demands  professional  attention. 

It  is  just  here  that  a gap  exists  which  the 
one  party  may  not  and  the  other  cannot 
bridge  over.  But  it  is  a wrong  to  be 
righted  nevertheless. 

The  tendency  of  specialism  when  pur- 
sued independently  and  without  reference 
to  the  family  practitioner  is  to  lower  the 
tone  and  diminish  the  influence  of  medi- 
cine as  a whole.  For  medicine  can  be  a 
power  in  the  world  only  as  it  is  represent- 
ed by  the  general  practitioner.  The  spe- 
cialist operates  along  a single  line,  and  the 
lines  of  the  several  specialties  are  ever 
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divergent.  There  is  lacking  among  them 
that  element  of  cohesion  which,  binds 
medicine  together  as  a homogeneous  if 
not  always  a harmonious  whole,  and 
which  gives  unity  and  definiteness  to  its 
common  aims.  And,  furthermore,  spe- 
cialists have  to  do  • with  a constantly 
changing  clientele,  and  lack  entirely  the 
opportunity  for  continuous  influence. 
They  cannot  impress  themselves  or  their 
calling  upon  patients  whom  they  see  to- 
day and  lose  sight  of  to-morrow.  And 
again,  being  concerned  only  with  the  re- 
lief of  existing  disease,  they  take  little 
cognizance  of  the  broader  field  already  al- 
luded to,  whioh  it  is  the  proper  province 
of  medicine  to  cultivate. 

Within  recent  years  the  development 
of  medicine  has  looked  especially  toward 
the  prevention  of  disease.  The  micro- 
scope, with  its  greatly  increased  powers, 
is  everywhere  busy  in  searching  out  the 
agents  of  infection.  A marvellous  suc- 
cess has  attended  these  researches.  One 
by  one  the  specific  germs  of  very  many 
of  the  infective  diseases  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  their  causal  relation  to  the 
disease  demonstrated.  The  germs  taken 
from  a diseased  person  have  been  isolated 
and  cultivated  in  successive  crops  without 
the  body.  These  artificially  cultivated 
germs,  of  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  gen- 
eration, have  then  been  inoculated  into 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  have  produced 
in  them  the  original  disease.  Every  few 
months  a new  discovery  of  this  nature  is 
announced,  and  doubtless  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  the  germ  for  each  infec- 
tious disease  will  be  recognized  and  de- 
scribed. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  only  to  de- 
stroy these  germs  when  they  are  present  in 
the  system,  but  much  more  to  prevent  their 
effecting  a lodgment  within  the  body. 
When  this  can  be  done  the  task  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  will  be  completed  so  far 
as  this  class  of  diseases  is  concerned. 
The  sources  of  other  forms  of  disease, 
however,  will  have  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  the  question  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  one  of  the  most  important 
which  can  engage  the  human  mind.  To 
its  elucidation  must  be  brought  the  re- 
searches of  the  laboratory,  the  labors  of 
the  meteorologist,  and  after  all  and 
above  all  the  practical  experience  and 
observation  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
And  in  this  the  family  doctor  must  take 
the  lead.  It  is  he  alone  who  can  have 


such  access  to  the  primary  facts  in  each 
case  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  trace  out 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
production  of  disease.  In  this  the  special- 
ist, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  af- 
ford him  but  little  aid. 

Whatever  advance,  then,  is  made  in  de- 
veloping medicine  into  a farther-reaching 
and  more  efficient  agency  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind — an  agency  that  shall  attempt 
more  than  the  relief  of  present  suffering 
or  the  cure  of  present  disease— must  come 
chiefly  from  the  efforts  of  the  general 
practitioner. 

Descartes  has  said,  4 4 If  it  be  possible  to 
perfect  the  human  race,  it  is  in  medicine 
that  we  must  seek  the  means.”  While 
not  looking  forward  to  the  perfection  to 
which  he  refers,  we  may  well  believe  that 
whatever  progress  is  made  toward  it  will 
be  worked  out  essentially  through  the 
agency  which  he  indicates. 

But  in  order  that  the  best  results  may 
be  reached,  a change  is  necessary  in  the 
relation  of  the  family  physician  to  the 
families  under  his  care.  The  defects  in  it 
to  which  brief  allusion  has  been  made 
must  be  removed.  First  of  all  the  rela- 
tion must  have  a more  rational  and  a 
more  permanent  basis.  There  should  be 
full  recognition  that  it  implies  obligations 
on  both  sides;  the  obligation  on  the  side 
of  the  physician  to  do  everything  in  his 
power,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, not  only  to  relieve  sickness  when 
it  occurs,  but  to  prevent  its  occurrence, 
and  the  obligation  on  the  side  of  the  fam- 
ily to  be  loyal  to  the  physician,  to  give 
him  their  complete  confidence,  to  permit 
to  him  the  fullest  access  to  their  history 
in  the  past  and  their  lives  in  the  present, 
and  to  respect  his  judgment,  and  so  far  as 
possible  to  be  guided  by  it  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  professional  relation  to 
them. 

The  first  effect  of  a formal  recognition 
of  these  obligations  would  be  that  the 
family  physician  would  be  selected  with 
more  care.  His  qualifications  of  mind 
and  heart,  of  skill  and  experience,  would 
be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  the  choice 
once  made  would  have  the  elements  of 
permanence.  It  would  not  be  sacrificed 
to  a momentary  feeling  of  annoyance  or 
a hysterical  impatience  of  plain-speaking. 
And  should  a death  occur  in  the  family, 
after  every  means  to  avert  it  had  been 
faithfully  applied,  the  bitterness  of  grief 
would  not  find  vent  in  unmerited  cen- 
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sure,  nor  disappointment  at  the  result 
lead  to  withdrawal  of  confidence. 

And  thus  day  by  day  the  bond  would 
become  more  closely  drawn,  the  physician 
acquiring  more  and  more  that  familiarity 
with  the  characteristics  of  each  member 
of  the  family  which  would  enable  him  to 
detect  the  slightest  aberration  from  the 
standard  of  health,  and  the  family  learn- 
ing more  and  more  to  trust  in  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  and  devotion  of  the  physi- 
cian. A relation  established  on  such  a 
basis  would  probably  continue  during 
the  whole  professional  life  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  include  more  than  the  first 
generation  of  his  clients. 

The  family  physician,  if  fitted  for  his 
office,  would  have  such  a general  know- 
ledge of  all  the  specialties  as  would  enable 
him  to  decide  promptly  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  special  treatment  in  any  case  that 
might  arise.  Such  a necessity  existing, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  suggest  the  em- 
ployment of  a specialist,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  different  men  available  would 
enable  him  to  select  the  right  one.  To 
the  specialist  he  would  give  a full  history 
of  the  case  and  of  the  previous  treatment, 
and  there  being  perfect  accord  between 
them,  the  special  treatment  would  go  on 
in  harmony  with  the  general  manage- 
ment. There  would  be  no  clashing,  no 
jealousy,  each  one  recognizing  and  re- 
specting the  province  of  the  other,  and 
thus  the  best  attainable  results  would  be 
secured.  This  would  be  a long  step  for- 
ward in  preventive  medicine,  in  the  sense 
of  preventing  the  serious  consequences 
which  flow  from  the  lack  of  such  co-op- 
eration between  the  family  physician  and 
the  specialist.* 

But  in  order  that  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, so  far  as  it  lies  with  the  family  phy- 
sician, may  be  carried  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, it  is  essential  that  he  should  have 
constant  opportunity  to  know  just  what 
is  the  physical  condition  of  each  member 
of  the  family  in  the  absence  of  any  mani- 
fest evidence  of  disease.  To  this  end  pe- 
riodical examinations  should  be  made  of 
such  a character  as  to  reveal  any  lurking 
morbid  tendency  without  waiting  for  its 
development  into  actual  disease.  There 

# In  what  is  said  above  it  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  co-operation  advocated  is  un- 
known at  present.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
But  it  is  not  made,  as  it  should  be,  the  inflexible 
rule,  and  the  looseness  that  prevails  in  this  regard 
is  a serious  drawback  to  the  practical  usefulness  of 
specialism. 


should  be  no  such  thing  as  a discoverable 
affection  remaining  undiscovered.  Death 
from  unsuspected  heart  or  kidney  disease, 
for  example,  should  cease  to  be  possible. 
There  should  be  no  more  histories  like 
the  following,  now  so  frequently  repeated : 

A person  supposed  to  be  in  good  health 
is  hastening  along  the  street,  perhaps  hur- 
rying to  catch  a train.  All  at  once  he  is 
seen  to  stagger  and  fall.  Passers-by  rush 
to  his  assistance,  but  he  gasps  a few  times, 
and  before  any  aid  can  be  rendered  he  is 
dead.  An  autopsy  reveals  that  he  had 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  the 
extra  demand  made  upon  the  heart  by 
the  unusual  exertion  was  more  than  its 
enfeebled  walls  could  respond  to.  He 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
condition,  but  if  his  doctor  had  merely 
laid  his  finger  on  the  pulse  his  suspicion 
would  have  been  aroused,  and  listening  to 
the  heart  would  immediately  have  con- 
firmed it.  By  proper  treatment  and  the 
avoidance  of  severe  exertion  the  catas- 
trophe might  have  been  averted  for  many 
years,  and  the  usual  limit  of  life  might 
perhaps  have  been  attained. 

Or  again,  a gentleman  who  has 
thought  himself  quite  well  goes  as  usual 
in  the  morning  to  his  place  of  business. 
A few  hours  later  he  is  brought  home  in 
a carriage  in  a state  of  unconsciousness. 
In  spite  of  the  most  prompt  and  judicious 
treatment  he  does  not  recover  from  his 
coma.  On  the  contrary,  convulsions  set 
in,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  he 
dies.  Unknown  to  him  or  to  his  family 
he  has  been  suffering  from  Bright’s  dis- 
ease, the  symptoms  being  latent  up  to  the 
last  moment.  Yet  a very  simple  exami- 
nation would  have  revealed  to  his  doctor 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  and  by 
proper  care  and  proper  treatment  the  fatal 
termination  might  have  been  almost  in- 
definitely deferred. 

The  records  of  examinations  by  the 
physicians  of  life-insurance  companies 
show  numerous  instances  in  which  very 
serious  disease  exists  without  being  sus- 
pected either  by  the  patient  or  his  friends. 
This  fact,  in  addition  to  the  frequency  of 
cases  such  as  those  described  above,  is 
enough  to  show  the  extreme  importance 
of  a system  by  which  the  actual  condition 
of  persons  not  consciously  ill  should  be 
periodically  investigated. 

In  view  of  this  it  should  be  a part  of 
the  duty  of  the  family  physician  to  make 
a thorough  physical  examination  of  ev- 
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ery  member  of  the  family  at  least  twice  a 
year,  and  in  the  case  of  a feeble  or  del- 
icate person  at  much  shorter  intervals. 
The  results  of  these  examinations  should 
be  fully  recorded,  and  the  record  kept  in 
the  possession  of  the  doctor,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  successor.  A record  of  this 
kind  would  possess  immense  value,  not 
only  for  the  persons  immediately  interest- 
ed, but  also  for  their  posterity.  It  is  by 
knowing  the  vital  history  of  the  parents 
that  we  know  what  to  expect  in  the  chil- 
dren. Heredity  is  an  influence  which 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  for  the  reason 
that  the  absence  of  records  prevents  our 
tracing  it  backward  in  the  family  history. 
Yet  we  know  that  this  influence  may 
shape  the  physical  destiny  of  generations 
to  come.  Dr.  Holmes  has  said  that  the 
proper  time  to  begin  the  treatment  of 
some  diseases  is  a hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  patient.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  treatment  sometimes  needs 
to  be  continued  for  a hundred  years  after 
his  death. 

But  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
family  physician  to  ward  off  injurious  in- 
fluences from  those  under  his  care  might 
be  extended  much  farther.  It  should  be 
within  his  province  to  indicate  what  oc- 
cupations were  suitable  to  a given  youth, 
and  what,  in  the  interests  of  his  health, 
should  be  avoided.  He  should  be  able  to 
prevent  a feeble,  ill-nourished,  narrow- 
chested  lad  being  put  behind  a desk  in 
a counting-room,  where  the  tendency  to 
pulmonary  disease  already  existing  would 
certainly  be  developed.  He  should  have 
sucli  a voice  in  the  selection  of  boarding- 
schools  as  would  prevent  the  children  be- 
ing sent  to  institutions  in  unhealthful  lo- 
calities,or  in  which  there  was  danger  from 
defective  sanitary  precautions.  In  the 
selection  of  a new  dwelling,  and  even  in 
choosing  a summer  resort,  his  judgment  as 
to  the  topography  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions should  have  a controlling  influence. 
His  supervision  should  extend  to  a proper 
adaptation  of  educational  methods  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  several  children  of  the 
family,  and  to  the  order  in  which  their 
faculties  develop.  On  this  latter  point  it 
is  high  time  that  the  influence  of  medi- 
cine should  be  felt  in  pedagogics.  Mental 
physiology  should  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  every  school  curriculum.  It  is  incon- 
gruous that  at  this  age  of  the  world  the 
development  of  the  mind  should  be  in- 
trusted unreservedly  to  those  who  have 
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not  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  mind's  organ,  the  brain. 

“A  manufacturer  would  not  intrust  his 
steam-engine  to  the  care  of  one  who  knew 
nothing  about  machinery;  yet  how  many 
parents  submit  the  finest  mechanism  on 
earth — a mechanism  so  fine  that,  once  se- 
riously disabled,  no  human  engineer  can 
repair,  their  children’s  brains — to  those 
who  have  neither  knowledge,  sympathy, 
nor  training  for  the  task.” — Galloicay , 
Education  Scientific  and  Technical. 

In  a hundred  other  ways,  which  the 
limits  of  this  article  forbid  to  specify,  the 
influence  of  the  family  physician  should 
make  itself  felt  in  the  household.  But  it 
should  not  stop  here.  The  human  race 
is  a family,  and  the  medical  profession 
should  be  its  family  physician.  The  same 
protecting  care  which  is  required  in  the 
household  should  be  extended  to  the  state. 
As  the  individual  may  not  safely  be  left 
without  supervision  until  disease  is  ac- 
tually upon  him,  so  the  community  may 
not  safely  be  left  unguarded  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  pestilence.  As  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  dwelling  requires  con- 
stant watchfulness,  so  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  towns  and  cities  may  not  be  neg- 
lected with  impunity.  As  personal  hab- 
its both  of  body  and  mind  affect  the 
physical  well-being  of  their  possessor,  so 
national  habits  of  life  and  thought  affect 
for  good  or  ill  the  physical  development 
of  a people. 

These  considerations  open  up  vast  prob- 
lems which  it  is  the  province  of  medicine 
to  solve.  In  their  solution  the  family 
physician  must  bear  his  part,  and  his  fit- 
ness to  do  so  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  closeness  of  his  relation  to  his  fam- 
ilies, the  extent  to  which  he  comes  into 
touch  with  their  daily  life.  In  propor- 
tion as  its  influence  permeates  the  general 
family  life,  in  that  proportion  medicine 
will  find  a wider  field  of  usefulness  open- 
ing before  it,  and  on  the  basis  of  high- 
er achievement,  will  command  a greater 
measure  of  respect  and  confidence. 

To  recapitulate  briefly.  It  belongs  to 
the  office  of  the  family  physician  to  know 
fully  the  medical  history  of  the  family; 
to  keep  himself  constantly  informed  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  each  member; 
to  advise  as  to  education,  choice  of  occu- 
pation, residence,  and  whatever  else  may 
have  an  influence,  present  or  prospective, 
upon  conditions  of  health;  to  apply  all 
the  means  which  science  affords  for  the 
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prevention  of  disease ; to  treat  such  cases 
of  illness  as  may  arise,  employing  freely 
the  aid  of  specialists  whenever  neces- 
sary ; and  lastly,  to  regard  the  experience 
which  he  accumulates  as  a trust  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  ini- 
tiating and  furthering  such  measures  as 
will  advance  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
community. 

That  this  enlargement  of  his  sphere 
will  demand  greater  capacity  and  in- 
creased powers  on  the  part  of  the  phy- 
sician goes  without  saying.  But  the  ris- 


ing generation  of  medical  men,  in  this 
country  at  least,  is  furnishing  many  who 
are  fully  equipped  to  meet  this  demand. 
Every  year  the  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation is  higher,  and  the  profession  has 
now  in  its  ranks  numbers  of  young  men 
whose  peers  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
in  any  other  body.  In  their  hands  the 
office  of  the  family  physician  cannot  fail 
to  become  every  year  more  useful  and 
more  honored,  until  it  shall  stand  first 
among  the  secular  influences  which  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  race. 


A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 


I. 

WE  were  talking  about  the  want  of 
diversity  in  American  life,  the  lack 
of  salient  characters.  It  was  not  at  a 
club.  It  was  a spontaneous  talk  of  people 
who  happened  to  be  together,  and  who 
had  fallen  into  an  uncompelled  habit  of 
happening  to  be  together.  There  might 
have  been  a club  for  the  study  of  the 
Want  of  Diversity  in  American  Life.  The 
members  would  have  been  obliged  to  set 
apart  a stated  time  for  it,  to  attend  as  a 
duty,  and  to  be  in  a mood  to  discuss  this 
topic  at  a set  hour  in  the  future.  They 
would  have  mortgaged  another  precious 
portion  of  the  little  time  left  us  for  indi- 
vidual life. 

It  is  a suggestive  thought  that  at  a 
given  hour  all  over  the  United  States 
innumerable  clubs  might  be  considering 
the  Want  of  Diversity  in  American  Life. 
Only  in  this  way,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent methods,  could  one  expect  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  regard  to  this  foreign- 
felt  want.  It  seems  illogical  that  we 
could  produce  diversity  by  all  doing  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  but  we  know 
the  value  of  congregate  effort.  It  seems 
to  superficial  observers  that  all  Americans 
are  born  busy.  It  is  not  so.  They  are 
born  with  a fear  of  not  being  busy;  and 
if  they  are  intelligent  and  in  circum- 
stances of  leisure,  they  have  such  a sense 
of  their  responsibility  that  they  hasten  to 
allot  all  their  time  into  portions,  and 
leave  no  hour  unprovided,  for.  This  is 
conscientiousness  in  women,  and  not  rest- 
lessness. There  is  a day  for  music,  a day 
for  painting,  a day  for  the  display  of  tea 


gowns,  a day  for  Dante,  a day  for  the 
Greek  drama, a day  for  the  Dumb  Animals' 
Aid  Society,  a day  for  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Indians,  and  so  on.  When 
the  year  is  over,  the  amount  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  incessant  activity 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  Individually  it 
may  not  be  much.  But  consider  where 
Chaucer  would  be  but  for  the  work  of  the 
Chaucer  clubs,  and  what  an  effect  upon 
the  universal  progress  of  things  is  pro- 
duced by  the  associate  concentration  upon 
the  poet  of  so  many  minds. 

A cynic  says  that  clubs  and  circles  are 
for  the  accumulation  of  superficial  infor- 
mation and  unloading  it  on  others,  with- 
out much  individual  absorption  in  any- 
body. This,  like  all  cynicism,  contains 
only  a half-truth,  and  simply  means  that 
the  general  diffusion  of  half-digested  in- 
formation does  not  raise  the  general  level 
of  intelligence,  which  can  only  be  raised 
to  any  purpose  by  thorough  self-culture, 
by  assimilation,  digestion,  meditation. 
The  busy  bee  is  a favorite  simile  with  us, 
and  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  least  important  part  of  his  example  is 
buzzing  around.  If  the  hive  simply  got 
together  and  buzzed,  or  even  brought  un- 
refined treacle  from  some  cyclopaedia,  let 
us  say,  of  treacle,  there  would  be  no  honey 
added  to  the  general  store. 

It  occurred  to  some  one  in  this  talk  at 
last  to  deny  that  there  was  this  tiresome 
monotony  in  American  life.  And  this 
put  a new  face  on  the  discussion.  Why 
should  there  be,  with  every  race  under 
the  heavens  represented  here,  and  each 
one  struggling  to  assert  itself,  and  no 
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homogeneity  as  yet  established  even  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  oldest  States  ? 
The  theory  is  that  democracy  levels,  and 
that  the  anxious  pursuit  of  a common  ob- 
ject, money,  tends  to  uniformity,  and  that 
facility  of  communication  spreads  all  over 
the  land  the  same  fashion  in  dress,  and 
repeats  everywhere  the  same  style  of 
house,  and  that  the  public  schools  give 
all  the  children  in  the  United  States  the 
same  superficial  smartness.  And  there  is 
a more  serious  notion,  that  in  a society 
without  classes  there  is  a sort  of  tyranny 
of  public  opinion  which  crushes  out  the 
play  of  individual  peculiarities,  without 
which  human  intercourse  is  uninterest- 
ing. It  is  true  that  a democracy  is  intol- 
erant of  variations  from  the  general  level, 
and  that  a new  society  allows  less  lati- 
tude in  eccentricities  to  its  members  than 
an  old  society. 

But, with  all  these  allowances,  it  is  also 
admitted  that  the  difficulty  the  American 
novelist  has  is  in  hitting  upon  what  is 
universally  accepted  as  characteristic  of 
American  life,  so  various  are  the  types  in 
regions  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
such  different  points  of  view  are  had  even 
in  conventionalities,  and  conscience  oper- 
ates so  variously  on  moral  problems  in 
one  community  and  another.  It  is  as 
impossible  for  one  section  to  impose  upon 
another  its  rules  of  taste  and  propriety  in 
conduct — and  taste  is  often  as  strong  to 
determine  conduct  as  principle — as  it  is  to 
make  its  literature  acceptable  to  the  oth- 
er. If  in  the  land  of  the  sun  and  the  jas- 
mine and  the  alligator  and  the  fig,  the  lit- 
erature of  New  England  seems  passionless 
aud  timid  in  face  of  the  ruling  emotions 
of  life,  ought  we  not  to  thank  Heaven  for 
the  diversity  of  temperament  as  well  as  of 
climate  which  will  in  the  long-run  save 
us  from  that  sameness  into  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  drifting? 

When  I think  of  this  vast  country  with 
any  attention  to  local  developments  I am 
more  impressed  with  the  unlikenesses  than 
with  the  resemblances.  And  besides  this, 
if  one  had  the  ability  to  draw  to  the  life 
a single  individual  in  the  most  homoge- 
neous community,  the  product  would  be 
sufficiently  startling.  We  cannot  flatter 
ourselves,  therefore,  that  under  equal 
laws  and  opportunities  we  have  rubbed 
out  the  saliencies  of  human  nature.  At 
a distance  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
seem  as  monotonous  as  their  steppes  and 
their  commune  villages,  but  the  Russian 
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novelists  find  characters  in  this  mass  per 
fectly  individualized,  and  indeed  give  us 
the  impression  that  all  Russians  are  ir- 
regular polygons.  Perhaps,  if  our  novel- 
ists looked  at  individuals  as  intently,  they 
might  give  the  world  the  impression  that 
social  life  here  is  as  unpleasant  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  novels  to  be  in  Russia. 

This  is  partly  the  substance  of  what  was 
said  one  winter  evening  before  the  wood 
fire  in  the  library  of  a house  in  Brandon, 
one  of  the  lesser  New  England  cities.  Like 
hundreds  of  residences  of  its  kind,  it  stood 
in  the  suburbs,  amid  forest  trees,  com- 
manding a view  of  city  spires  and  tow- 
ers on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
of  a broken  country  of  clustering  trees 
and  cottages,  rising  toward  a range  of 
hills  which  showed  purple  and  warm 
against  the  pale  straw-color  of  the  winter 
sunsets.  The  charm  of  the  situation  was 
that  the  house  was  one  of  many  comfort- 
able dwellings,  each  isolated,  and  yet  near 
enough  together  to  form  a neighborhood ; 
that  is  to  say,  a body  of  neighbors  who 
respected  each  other's  privacy,  and  yet 
flowed  together  on  occasion  without  the 
least  conventionality.  And  a real  neigh- 
borhood, as  our  modem  life  is  arranged, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  rare. 

I am  not  sure  that  the  talkers  in  this 
conversation  expressed  their  real,  final 
sentiments,  or  that  they  should  be  held 
accountable  for  what  they  said.  Nothing 
so  surely  kills  the  freedom  of  talk  as  to 
have  some  matter-of-fact  person  instantly 
bring  you  to  book  for  some  impulsive  re-  j 
mark  flashed  out  on  the  instant,  instead 
of  playing  with  it  and  tossing  it  about  in / 
a way  that  shall  expose  its  absurdity  or" 
show  its  value.  Freedom  is  lost  with  too 
much  responsibility  and  seriousness,  and 
the  truth  is  more  likely  to  be  struck  out 
in  a lively  play  of  assertion  and  retort 
than  when  all  the  words  and  sentiments 
are  weighed.  A person  very  likely  can- 
not tell  what  he  does  think  till  his  thoughts 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  it  is  the  bright 
fallacies  and  impulsive  rash  ventures  in 
conversation  that  are  often  most  fruitful 
to  talker  and  listeners.  The  talk  is  al- 
ways tame  if  no  one  dares  anything.  I 
have  seen  the  most  promising  paradox 
come  to  grief  by  a simple  “Do  you  think 
so  ?”  Nobody,  I sometimes  think,  should 
be  held  accountable  for  anything  said  in 
private  conversation,  the  vivacity  of  which 
is  in  a tentative  play  about  the  subject. 
And  this  is  a sufficient  reason  why  one 
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lould  repudiate  any  private  conversa- 
tion reported  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  held  fast  forever  to  what 
one  writes  and  prints,  but  to  shackle  a 
man  with  all  his  flashing  utterances, 
which  may  be  put  into  his  mouth  by  some 
imp  in  the  air,  is  intolerable  slavery.  A 
"man  had  better  be  silent  if  he  can  only 
Isay  to-day  what  he  will  stand  by  to-mor- 
row, or  if  he  may  not  launch  into  the 
general  talk  the  whim  and  fancy  of  the 
moment.  Racy,  entertaining  talk  is  only 
exposed  thought,  and  no  one  would  hold 
a man  responsible  for  the  thronging 
thoughts  that  contradict  and  displace 
each  other  in  his  mind.  Probably  no  one 
ever  actually  makes  up  his  mind  until  he 
either  acts  or  puts  out  his  conclusion  be- 
yond his  recall.  Why  should  one  be  de- 
barred the  privilege  of  pitching  his  crude 
ideas  into  a conversation  where  they  may 
have  a chance  of  being  precipitated? 

I remember  that  Morgan  said  in  this 
talk  that  there  was  too  much  diversity. 
“Almost  every  church  has  trouble  with 
it — the  different  social  conditions.” 

An  Englishman  who  was  present 
pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a note  on  the  character  of 
Dissenters.  “I  thought  all  the  churches 
here  were  organized  on  social  affinities  ?” 
he  inquired. 

“ Oh  no;  it  is  a good  deal  a matter  of 
vicinage.  When  there  is  a real -estate 
extension,  a necessary  part  of  the  plan  is 
to  build  a church  in  the  centre  of  it,  in 
order  to — n 


“I  declare,  Page,”  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
“ you'll  give  Mr.  Lyon  a totally  erroneous 
notion.  Of  course  there  must  be  a church 
convenient  to  the  worshippers  in  every 
district.” 

“That  is  just  what  I was  saying,  my 
dear.  As  the  settlement  is  not  drawn  to- 
gether on  religious  grounds,  but  perhaps 
by  purely  worldly  motives,  the  elements 
that  meet  in  the  church  are  apt  to  be  so- 
cially incongruous,  such  as  cannot  always 
be  fused  even  by  a church  kitchen  and  a 
church  parlor.” 

“Then  it  isn’t  the  peculiarity  of  the 
church  that  has  attracted  to  it  worship- 
pers who  would  naturally  come  together, 
but  the  church  is  a neigh  bo rhood  neces- 
sity?” still  further  inquired  Mr.  Lyon. 

“All  is,”  I ventured  to  put  in,  “that 
churches  grow  up  like  school  - houses, 
where  they  are  wanted.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Morgan ; 
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“I’m  talking  about  the  kind  of  want  that 
creates  them.  If  it's  the  same  that  builds  a 
music  hall,  or  a gymnasium,  or  a railway 
waiting-room,  I’ve  nothing  more  to  say.” 

“ Is  it  your  American  idea,  then,  that  a 
church  ought  to  be  formed  only  of  peo- 
ple socially  agreeable  together?”  asked 
the  Englishman. 

“I  have  no  American  idea.  I am  only 
commenting  on  facts;  but  one  of  them  is 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  reconcile  religious  association 
with  the  real  or  artificial  claims  of  social 
life.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  try  much,”  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  carried  along  her  tra- 
ditional religious  observances  with  grate- 
ful admiration  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Page  Morgan  had  inherited  money, 
and  a certain  advantageous  position  for 
observing  life  and  criticising  it,  humor- 
ously sometimes,  and  without  any  serious 
intention  of  disturbing  it.  He  had  added 
to  his  fair  fortune  by  marrying  the  dain- 
tily reared  daughter  of  a cotton-spinner, 
and  he  had  enough  to  do  in  attending 
meetings  of  directors  and  looking  out  for 
his  investments  to  keep  him  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  State  law  regarding  va- 
grants, and  give  greater  social  weight  to 
his  opinions  than  if  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  work  for  his  maintenance.  The 
Page  Morgans  had  been  a good  deal 
abroad,  and  were  none  the  worse  Ameri- 
cans for  having  come  in  contact  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  other  peoples 
who  are  reasonably  prosperous  and  happy 
without  any  of  our  advantages. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Lyon,  who 
was  always  in  the  conversational  attitude 
of  wanting  to  know,  “that  you  Ameri- 
cans are  disturbed  by  the  notion  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  produce  social  equality.” 

Mr.  Lyon  had  the  air  of  conveying  the 
impression  that  this  question  was  settled 
in  England,  and  that  America  was  inter- 
esting on  account  of  numerous  experi- 
ments of  this  sort.  This  state  of  mind 
was  not  offensive  to  his  interlocutors,  be- 
cause they  were  accustomed  to  it  in  trans- 
atlantic visitors.  Indeed,  there  was  no- 
thing whatever  offensive,  and  little  de- 
fensive, in  Mr.  John  Lyon.  What  we 
liked  in  him,  I think,  was  his  simple  ac- 
ceptance of  a position  that  required  nei- 
ther explanation  nor  apology— a social 
condition  that  banished  a sense  of  his  own 
personality,  and  left  him  perfectly  free  to 
be  absolutely  truthful.  Though  an  el- 
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dest  son  and  next  in  succession  to  an  earl- 
dom, he  was  still  young.  Fresh  from 
Oxford  and  South  Africa  and  Australia 
and  British  Columbia,  he  had  come  to 
“study”  the  States  with  a view  of  per- 
fecting himself  for  his  duties  as  a legisla- 
tor for  the  world  when  he  should  be  called 
to  the  House  of  Peers.  He  did  not  treat 
himself  like  an  earl,  whatever  conscious- 
ness he  may  have  had  that  his  prospective 
rank  made  it  safe  for  him  to  flirt  with 
the  various  forms  of  equality  abroad  in 
this  generation. 

“ I don’t  know  what  Christianity  is  ex- 
pected to  produce,”  Mr.  Morgan  replied, 
in  a meditative  way;  “ but  I have  an  idea 
that  the  early  Christians  in  their  assem- 
blies all  knew  each  other,  having  met 
elsewhere  in  social  intercourse,  or,  if  they 
were  not  acquainted,  they  lost  sight  of 
distinctions  in  one  paramount  interest. 
But  then  I don’t  suppose  they  were  ex- 
actly civilized.” 

“ Were  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  now  joined  the 
talk,  in  which  she  had  been  a most  ani- 
mated and  stimulating  listener,  her  deep 
gray  eyes  dancing  with  intellectual  plea- 


sure. 

“I  should  not  like  to  answer  ‘no’  to 
a descendant  of  the  Mayflower . Yes,  they 
were  highly  civilized.  And  if  we  had 
adhered  to  their  methods,  we  should  have 
avoided  a good  deal  of  confusion.  The 
meeting-house,  you  remember,  had  a com- 
mittee for  seating  people  according  to  their 
quality.  They  were  very  shrewd,  but  it 
had  not  occurred  to  them  to  give  the  best 
pews  to  the  sitters  able  to  pay  the  most 
money  for  them.  They  escaped  the  per- 
plexity of  reconciling  the  mercantile  and 
the  religious  ideas.” 

“ At  any  rate, ’’said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  “ they 
got  all  sorts  of  people  inside  the  same  meet- 
ing-house.” 

“Yes,  and  made  them  feel  they  were 
all  sorts ; but  in  those  days  they  were  not 
much  disturbed  by  that  feeling.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  asked  Mr.  Lyon, 
“that  in  this  country  you  have  churches 
for  the  rich  and  other  churches  for  the 
poor  ?” 

“Not  at  all.  We  have  in  the  cities 
rich  churches  and  poor  churches,  with 
prices  of  pews  according  to  the  means  of 
each  sort,  and  the  rich  are  always  glad  to 
have  the  poor  come,  and  if  they  do  not 
give  them  the  best  seats,  they  equalize  it 
by  taking  up  a collection  for  them.” 
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“Mr.  Lyon,”  Mrs.  Morgan  interrupted, 

“ you  are  getting  a travesty  of  the  whole 
thing.  I don’t  believe  there  is  elsewhere 
in  the  world  such  a spirit  of  Christian 
charity  as  in  our  churches  of  all' sects.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  the  charity, 
but  that  doesn’t  seem  to  make  the  social 
machine  run  any  more  smoothly  in  the 
church  associations.  I’m  not  sure  but  we 
shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  idea  of 
considering  the  churches  places  of  worship, 
and  not  opportunities  for  sewing  societies 
and  the  cultivation  of  social  equality.” 

“I  found  the  idea  in  Rome,”  said  Mr. 
Lyon,  “that  the  United  States  is  now 
the  most  promising  field  for  the  spread 
and  permanence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.” 

“How  is  that?”  Mr.  Fletcher  asked, 
with  a smile  of  Puritan  incredulity. 

“A  high  functionary  at  the  Propaganda 
gave  as  a reason  that  the  United  States  is 
the  most  democratic  country  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  the  most  democratic  re- 
ligion, having  this  one  notion  that  all 
men,  high  or  low,  are  equally  sinners 
and  equally  in  need  of  one  thing  only. 
And  I must  say  that  in  this  country  I 
don’t  find  the  question  of  social  equality 
interfering  much  with  the  work  in  their 
churches.” 

“That  is  because  they  are  not  trying 
to  make  this  world  any  better,  but  only 
to  prepare  for  another,”  said  Mrs.  Fletch- 
er. “Now  we  think  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  kingdom-of-heaven  idea  on 
earth,  the  better  off  we  shall  be  hereafter. 

Is  that  a modern  idea  ?” 

“ It  is  an  idea  that  is  giving  us  a great 
deal  of  trouble.  We’ve  got  into  such  a 
sophisticated  state  that  it  seems  easier  to 
take  care  of  the  future  than  of  the  pre- 
sent.” 

“And  it  isn’t  a very  bad  doctrine  that 
if  you  take  care  of  the  present,  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

“Yes,  I know,”  insisted  Mr.  Morgan; 

“ it’s  the  modern  notion  of  accumula- 
tion and  compensation — take  care  of  the 
pennies  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves  — the  gospel  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

“Ah,”  I said,  looking  up  at  the  entrance 
of  a new-comer,  “you  are  just  in  time, 
Margaret,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace , for 
it  is  evident  by  Mr.  Morgan’s  reference, 
in  his  Bunker  Hill  position,  to  Franklin, 
that  he  is  getting  out  of  powder.” 
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The  girl  stood  a moment,  her  slight 
gure  framed  in  the  doorway,  while  the 
company  rose  to  greet  her,  with  a half- 
hesitating,  half -inquiring  look  in  her 
bright  face,  which  I had  seen  in  it  a thou- 
sand times. 

II. 

I remember  that  it  came  upon  me  with 
a sort  of  surprise  at  the  moment  that  we 
had  never  thought  or  spoken  much  of 
Margaret  Debree  as  beautiful.  We  were 
so  accustomed  to  her,  we  had  known  her 
so  long,  we  had  known  her  always.  We 
had  never  analyzed  our  admiration  of  her. 
She  had  so  many  qualities  that  are  better 
than  beauty  that  we  had  not  credited  her 
with  the  more  obvious  attraction.  And 
perhaps  she  had  just  become  visibly  beau- 
tiful. It  may  be  that  there  is  an  instant 
in  a girl’s  life  corresponding  to  what  the 
Puritans  called  conversion  in  the  soul, 
when  the  physical  qualities,  long  matur- 
ing, suddenly  glow  in  an  effect  which  we 
call  beauty.  It  cannot  be  that  women  do 
not  have  a consciousness  of  it,  perhaps  of 
the  instant  of  its  advent.  I remember 
when  I was  a child  that  I used  to  think 
that  a stick  of  peppermint  candy  must 
bum  with  a consciousness  of  its  own  de- 
liciousness. 

Margaret  was  just  turned  twenty.  As 
she  paused  there  in  the  doorway  her  phys- 
ical perfection  flashed  upon  me  for  the 
first  time.  Of  course  I do  not  mean  per- 
fection, for  perfection  has  no  promise  in 
it,  rather  the  sad  note  of  limit,  and  pre- 
sently recession.  In  the  rounded,  ex- 
quisite lines  of  her  figure  there  was  the 
promise  of  that  ineffable  fulness  and  del- 
icacy of  womanhood  which  all  the  world 
raves  about  and  destroys  and  mourns.  It 
is  not  fulfilled  always  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  perhaps  never  except  to  the  wo- 
man who  loves  passionately,  and  believes 
she  is  loved  with  a devotion  that  exalts 
her  body  and  soul  above  every  other  hu- 
man being. 

It  is  certain  that  Margaret's  beauty  was 
not  classic.  Her  features  were  irregular 
even  to  piquancy.  The  chin  had  strength  ; 
the  mouth  was  sensitive  and  not  too  small ; 
the  shapely  nose  with  thin  nostrils  had 
an  assertive  quality  that  contradicted  the 
impression  of  humility  in  the  eyes  when 
downcast ; the  large  gray  eyes  were  uncom- 
monly soft  and  clear,  an  appearance  of 
alternate  tenderness  and  brilliancy  as  they 
were  veiled  or  uncovered  by  the  long  lash- 
es. They  were  gently  commanding  eyes, 
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and  no  doubt  her  most  effective  point. 
Her  abundant  hair,  brown  with  a touch 
of  red  in  it  in  some  lights,  fell  over  her 
broad  forehead  in  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
She  had  a way  of  carrying  her  head,  of 
throwing  it  back  at  times,  that  was  not 
exactly  imperious,  and  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  spirit  rather  than  of  mere 
vivacity.  These  details  seem  to  me  all 
inadequate  and  misleading,  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  face  that  made  it  interesting  is 
still  undefined.  I hesitate  to  say  that 
there  was  a dimple  near  the  corner  of 
her  mouth  that  revealed  itself  when  she 
smiled  lest  this  shall  seem  mere  prettiness, 
but  it  may  have  been  the  key-note  of  her 
face.  I only  knew  there  was  something 
about  it  that  won  the  heart,  as  a too  con- 
scious or  assertive  beauty  never  does. 
She  may  have  been  plain,  and  I may  have 
seen  the  loveliness  of  her  nature,  which  I 
knew  so  well,  in  features  that  gave  less 
sign  of  it  to  strangers.  Yet  I noticed  that 
Mr.  Lyon  gave  her  a quick  second  glance, 
and  his  manner  was  instantly  that  of  def- 
erence, or  at  least  attention,  which  he  had 
shown  to  no  other  lady  in  the  room.  And 
the  whimsical  idea  came  into  my  mind — 
we  are  all  so  warped  by  international  pos- 
sibilities— to  observe  ivhether  she  did  not 
walk  like  a countess  (that  is,  as  a countess 
ought  to  walk)  as  she  advanced  to  shake 
hands  with  my  wife.  It  is  so  easy  to  turn 
life  into  a comedy ! 

Margaret's  great-grandmother — no,  it 
was  her  great-great-grandmother,  but  we 
have  kept  the  Revolutionary  period  so 
warm  lately  that  it  seems  near — was  a 
Newport  belle,  who  married  an  officer  in 
the  suite  of  Rochambeau  what  time  the 
French  defenders  of  liberty  conquered  the 
women  of  Rhode  Island.  After  the  war 
was  over,  our  officer  resigned  his  love  of 
glory  for  the  heart  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  and  the  care  of  the  best  plantation 
on  the  Island.  I have  seen  a miniature  of 
her,  which  her  lover  wore  at  Yorktown, 
and  which  he  always  swore  that  Washing- 
ton coveted,  a miniature  painted  by  a wan- 
dering artist  of  the  day,  which  entirely  jus- 
tifies the  French  officer  in  his  abandonment 
of  the  trade  of  a soldier.  Such  is  man  in 
his  best  estate.  A charming  face  can  make 
him  campaign  and  fight  and  slay  like  a 
demon,  can  make  a coward  of  him,  can 
fill  him  Avith  ambition  to  win  the  world, 
and  can  tame  him  into  the  domesticity  of 
a dining-room  cat.  There  is  this  noble 
capacity  in  man  to  respond  to  the  diviu- 
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est  thing  visible  to  him  in  this  world. 
Etienne  Debree  became,  I believe,  a very 
good  citizen  of  the  republic,  and  in  ’93 
used  occasionally  to  shake  his  bead  with 
satisfaction  to  find  that  it  was  still  on  his 
shoulders.  I am  not  sure  that  he  ever 
visited  Mount  Vernon,  but  after  Wash- 
ington's death  Debree’s  intimacy  with  our 
first  President  became  a more  and  more 
important  part  of  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion. There  is  a pleasant  tradition  that 
Lafayette,  when  he  was  here  in  1784,  em- 
braced the  young  bride  in  the  French 
manner,  and  that  this  salute  was  valued 
as  a sort  of  heirloom  in  the  family. 

I always  thought  that  Margaret  inherit- 
ed her  New  England  conscience  from  her 
great-great-grandmother,  and  a certain  es- 
prit or  gayety — that  is,  a sub-gay ety  which 
was  never  frivolity — from  her  French  an- 
cestor. Her  father  and  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  she  had 
been  reared  by  a maiden  aunt,  with  whom 
she  still  lived.  The  combined  fortunes  of 
both  required  economy,  and  after  Mar- 
garet had  passed  her  school  course  she 
added  to  their  resources  by  teaching  in 
a public  school.  I remember  that  she 
taught  history,  following,  I suppose,  the 
American  notion  that  any  one  can  teach 
history  who  has  a text-book,  just  as  he  or 
she '.pan  teach  literature  with  the  same 
help.  But  it  happened  that  Margaret  was 
a better  teacher  than  many,  because  she 
had  not  learned  history  in  school,  but  in 
her  father’s  very  well  selected  library. 

There  was  a little  stir  at  Margaret’s 
entrance;  Mr.  Lyon  was  introduced  to 
her,  and  my  wife,  with  that  subtle  feel- 
ing for  effect  which  women  have,  slightly 
changed  the  lights.  Perhaps  Margaret's 
complexion  or  her  black  dress  made  this 
readjustment  necessary  to  the  harmony 
of  the  room.  Perhaps  she  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  a different  temperament  in  the 
little  circle.  I never  can  tell  exactly 
what  it  is  that  guides  her  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  color  upon  the  in- 
tercourse of  people,  upon  their  conversa- 
tion, making  it  take  one  cast  or  another. 
Men  are  susceptible  to  these  influences, 
but  it  is  women  alone  who  understand 
how  to  produce  them.  And  a woman  who 
has  not  this  subtle  feeling  always  lacks 
charm,  however  intellectual  she  may  be; 
I always  think  of  her  as  sitting  in  the 
glare  of  disenchanting  sunlight  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  exposure  as  a man  would 
be.  I know  in  a general  way  that  a sun- 


set light  induces  one  kind  of  talk  and 
noonday  light  another,  and  I have  learn- 
ed that  talk  always  brightens  up  with  the 
addition  of  a fresh  crackling  stick  to  the 
fire.  I shouldn’t  have  known  how  to 
change  the  lights  for  Margaret,  although 
I think  I had  as  distinct  an  impression  of 
her  personality  as  had  my  wife.  There 
was  nothing  disturbing  in  it;  indeed,  I 
never  saw  her  otherwise  than  serene, 
even  when  her  voice  betrayed  strong 
emotion.  The  quality  that  impressed  me 
most,  however,  was  her  sincerity,  coupled 
with  intellectual  courage  and  clearness 
that  had  almost  the  effect  of  brilliancy, 
though  I never  thought  of  her  as  a brill- 
iant woman. 

“What  mischief  have  you  been  at- 
tempting, Mr.  Morgan?”  asked  Margaret, 
as  she  took  a chair  near  him.  “Were 
you  trying  to  make  Mr.  Lyon  comfort- 
able by  dragging  in  Bunker  Hill  ?” 

“No;  that  was  Mr.  Fairchild,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  host.” 

“Oh, I’m  sure  you  needn’t  mind  me,” 
said  Mr.  Lyon,  good-humoredly.  “I 
landed  in  Boston,  and  the  first  thing  I 
went  to  see  was  the  Monument.  It 
struck  me  as  so  odd,  you  know,  that  the 
Americans  should  begin  life  by  celebra- 
ting their  first  defeat.” 

“That  is  our  way,”  replied  Margaret, 
quickly.  “We  have  started  on  a new 
basis  over  here;  we  win  by  losing.  He 
who  loses  his  life  shall  find  it.  If  the  red 
slayer  thinks  he  slays  he  is  mistaken. 
You  know  the  Southerners  say  that  they 
surrendered  at  last  simply  because  they 
got  tired  of  beating  the  North.” 

“How  odd!” 

“Miss  Debree  simply  means,”  I ex- 
plained, “that  we  have  inherited  from 
the  English  an  inability  to  know  when 
we  are  whipped.” 

“ But  we  were  not  fighting  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  or  fighting  about  it,  which 
is  more  serious,  Miss  Debree.  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  you 
think  the  domestication  of  religion  will 
affect  its  power  in  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct.” 

“Domestication?  You  are  too  deep 
for  me,  Mr.  Morgan.  I don’t  any  more 
understand  you  than  I comprehend  the 
writers  who  write  about  the  feminization 
of  literature.” 

“Well,  taking  the  mystery  out  of  it, 
the  predominant  element  of  worship,  mak- 
ing the  churches  sort  of  good-will  char- 
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itable  associations  for  the  spread  of  soci- 
ability and  good  feeling.” 

44  You  mean  making  Christianity  prac- 
tical ?” 

44  Partially  that.  It  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  what  women  are  going 
to  make  of  the  world,  now  they  have  got 
hold  of  it,  or  are  getting  hold  of  it,  and 
are  discontented  with  being  women,  or 
with  being  treated  as  women,  and  are 
bringing  their  emotions  into  all  the  avo- 
cations of  life.” 

44  They  cannot  make  it  any  worse  than 
it  has  been.” 

44  I’m  not  sure  of  that.  Robustness  is 
needed  in  churches  as  much  as  in  govern- 
ment. I don’t  know  how  much  the  cause 
of  religion  is  advanced  by  these  church 
clubs  of  Christian  Endeavor,  if  that  is 
the  name,  associations  of  young  boys  and 
girls  who  go  about  visiting  other  like 
clubs  in  a sufficiently  hilarious  manner. 
I suppose  it’s  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I’m 
just  wondering  whether  the  world  is  get- 
ting to  think  more  of  having  a good  time 
than  it  is  of  salvation.” 

44  And  you  think  woman’s  influence — 
for  you  cannot  mean  anything  else — is 
somehow  taking  the  vigor  out  of  affairs, 
making  even  the  church  a soft,  purring 
affair,  reducing  us  all  to  what  I suppose 
you  would  call  a mush  of  domesticity.” 

44  Or  femininity.” 

“Well,  the  world  has  been  brutal 
enough;  it  had  better  try  a little  femi- 
ninity now.” 

44 1 hope  it  will  not  be  more  cruel  to 
women.” 

“That’s  not  an  argument;  that’s  a 
stab.  I fancy  you  are  altogether  scepti- 
cal about  woman.  Do  you  believe  in  her 
education  ?” 

“Up  to  a certain  point,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  after  a certain  point.” 

“That’s  it,”  spoke  up  my  wife,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  fire  with  a fan.  “I 
begin  to  have  my  doubts  about  education 
as  a panacea.  I’ve  noticed  that  girls 
with  only  a smattering — and  most  of 
them  in  the  nature  of  things  can  go  no 
further — are  more  liable  to  temptations.” 

“That  is  because  ‘education’  is  mis- 
taken for  the  giving  of  information  with- 
out training,  as  we  are  finding  out  in 
England,”  said  Mr.  Lyon. 

“Or  that  it  is  dangerous  to  awaken 
the  imagination  without  a heavy  ballast 
of  principle,”  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

“That  is  a beautiful  sentiment,”  Mar- 
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garet  exclaimed,  throwing  back  her  head, 
with  a flash  from  her  eyes.  “ That  ought 
to  shut  out  women  entirely.  Only  I can- 
not see  how  teaching  women  what  men 
know  is  going  to  give  them  any  less  prin- 
ciple than  men  have.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  a long  while  that  the  time  has  come 
for  treating  women  like  human  beings, 
and  giving  them  the  responsibility  of 
their  position.” 

“ And  what  do  you  want,  Margaret?”  I 
asked. 

44 1 don’t  know  exactly  what  I do  want,” 
she  answered,  sinking  back  in  her  chair, 
sincerity  coming  to  modify  her  enthusi- 
asm. 44 1 don’t  want  to  go  to  Congress, 
or  be  a sheriff,  or  a lawyer,  or  a loco- 
motive engineer.  I want  the  freedom  of 
my  own  being,  to  be  interested  in  every- 
thing in  the  world,  to  feel  its  life  as  men 
do.  You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  have 
an  inferior  person  condescend  to  you  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a man.” 

“Yet  you  wish  to  be  treated  as  a wo- 
man ?”  queried  Mr.  Morgan. 

“Of  course.  Do  you  think  I want  to 
banish  romance  out  of  the  world  ?” 

“You  are  right,  my  dear,”  said  my 
wife.  44 The  only  thing  that  makes  soci- 
ety any  better  than  an  industrial  ant-hill  ] 
is  the  love  between  women  and  men,  blind/ 
and  destructive  as  it  often  is.”  / 

44  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  rising  to  go, 
“having  got  back  to  first  principles — ” 

44  You  think  it  is  best  to  take  your  hus- 
band home  before  he  denies  even  them,” 
Mr.  Morgan  added. 

When  the  others  had  gone,  Margaret 
sat  by  the  fire,  musing,  as  if  no  one  else 
were  in  the  room.  The  Englishman,  still 
alert  and  eager  for  information,  regarded 
her  with  growing  interest.  It  came  into 
my  mind  as  odd  that,  being  such  an  un- 
interesting people  as  we  are,  the  English 
should  be  so  curious  about  us.  After  an 
interval,  Mr.  Lyon  said : 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Debree,  but 
would  you  mind  telling  me  whether  the 
movement  of  Women’s  Rights  is  gaining 
in  America  ?” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know,  Mr.  Lyon,” 
Margaret  replied,  after  a pause,  with  a look 
of  weariness.  “I’m  tired  of  all  the  talk 
about  it.  I wish  men  and  women,  every 
soul  of  them,  would  try  to  make  the  most 
of  themselves,  and  see  what  would  come 
of  that" 

“But  in  some  places  they  vote  about 
schools,  and  you  have  conventions — ” 
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“Did  you  ever  attend  any  kind  of  con- 
vention yourself,  Mr.  Lyon  ?” 

“I?  No.  Why?” 

“Oh,  nothing1.  Neither  did  I.  But 
you  have  a right  to,  you  know.  I should 
like  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Lyon,” 
the  girl  continued,  rising. 

“Should  be  most  obliged.” 

“Why  is  it  that  so  few  English  wo- 
men marry  Americans  ?” 

“I — I never  thought  of  that,” he  stam- 
mered, reddening.  “Perhaps — perhaps 
it’s  because  of  American  women.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Margaret,  with  a 
little  courtesy.  “ It’s  very  nice  of  you  to 
say  that.  I can  begin  to  see  now  why  so 
many  American  women  marry  English- 
men.” 

The  Englishman  blushed  still  more, 
and  Margaret  said 'good-night. 

It  was  quite  evident  the  next  day  that 
Margaret  had  made  an  impression  on  our 
visitor,  and  that  he  was  struggling  with 
some  new  idea. 

“ Did  you  say,  Mrs.  Fairchild,”  he  ask- 
ed my  wife,  “ that  Miss  Debree  is  a teach- 
er? It  seems  very  odd.” 

“No;  I said  she  taught  in  one  of  our 
schools.  I don’t  think  she  is  exactly  a 
teacher.” 

“ Not  intending  always  to  teach  ?” 

“ I don’t  suppose  she  has  any  definite 
intentions,  but  I never  think  of  her  as  a 
teacher.” 

“ She’s  so  bright,  and— and  interesting, 
don’t  you  think  ? So  American  ?” 

“Yes;  Miss  Debree  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions.” 

“ Oh,  I didn’t  mean  that  all  American 
women  were  as  clever  as  Miss  Debree.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  my  wife.  And 
Mr.  Lyon  looked  as  if  lie  couldn’t  see 
why  she  should  thank  him. 

The  cottage  in  which  Margaret  lived 
with  her  aunt,  Miss  Forsythe,  was  not  far 
from  our  house.  In  summer  it  was  very 
pretty,  with  its  vine -shaded  veranda 
across  the  front;  and  even  in  winter,  with 
the  inevitable  raggedness  of  deciduous 
vines,  it  had  an  air  of  refinement,  a prom- 
ise which  the  cheerful  interior  more  than 
fulfilled.  Margaret’s  parting  word  to  my 
wife  the  night  before  had  been  that  she 
thought  her  aunt  would  like  to  see  the 
“chrysalis  earl,”  and  as  Mr.  Lyon  had 
expressed  a desire  to  see  something  more 
of  what  he  called  the  “gentry”  of  New 
England,  my  wife  ended  their  afternoon 
walk  at  Miss  Forsythe’s. 
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It  was  one  of  the  winter  days  which 
are  rare  in  New  England,  but  of  which 
there  had  been  a succession  all  through 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Snow  had  not 
yet  come,  all  the  earth  was  brown  and 
frozen,  whichever  way  you  looked  the  in- 
terlacing branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees 
made  a delicate  lace-work,  the  sky  was 
gray-blue,  and  the  low-sailing  sun  had 
just  enough  heat  to  evoke  moisture  from 
the  frosty  ground  and  suffuse  the  atmos- 
phere into  softness,  in  which  all  the  land- 
scape became  poetic.  The  phenomenon 
known  as  “red  sunset”  was  faintly  re- 
peated in  the  greenish  crimson  glow  along 
the  violet  hills,  in  which  Venus  burned 
like  a jewel. 

There  was  a fire  smouldering  on  the 
hearth  in  the  room  they  entered,  which 
seemed  to  be  sitting-room,  library,  parlor, 
all  in  one;  the  old  table  of  oak,  too  sub- 
stantial for  ornament,  was  strewn  with 
late  periodicals  and  pamphlets — English, 
American,  and  French — and  with  books 
which  lay  unarranged  as  they  were 
thrown  down  from  recent  reading.  In 
the  centre  was  a bunch  of  red  roses  in  a 
pale  blue  Granada  jug.  Miss  Forsythe 
rose  from  a seat  in  the  western  window, 
with  a book  in  her  hand,  to  greet  her  call- 
ers. She  was  slender,  like  Margaret,  but 
taller,  with  soft  brown  eyes  and  hair 
streaked  with  gray,  which,  sweeping  plain- 
ly aside  from  her  forehead  in  a fashion 
then  antiquated,  contrasted  finely  with 
the  flush  of  pink  in  her  cheeks.  This 
flush  did  not  suggest  youth,  but  rather 
ripeness,  the  tone  that  comes  with  the 
lines  made  in  the  face  by  gentle  accept- 
ance of  the  inevitable  in  life.  In  her 
quiet  and  self-possessed  manner  there  was 
a little  note  of  graceful  timidity,  not  per- 
haps noticeable  in  itself,  but  in  contrast 
with  that  unmistakable  air  of  confidence 
which  a woman  married  always  has,  and 
which  in  the  unrefined  becomes  assertive, 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  her  importance, 
of  the  value  added  to  her  opinions  by  the 
act  of  marriage.  You  can  see  it  in  her 
air  the  moment  she  walks  away  from  the 
altar,  keeping  step  to  Mendelssohn’s  tune. 
Jack  Sharpley  says  that  she  always  seems 
to  be  saying,  “ Well,  I’ve  done  it  once  for 
all.”  This  assumption  of  the  married 
must  be  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  sin- 
gle women  to  bear  in  their  self-congratu- 
lating sisters. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Georgiana  For- 
sythe was  a charming  girl,  spirited  and 
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handsome;  for  the  beauty  of  her  years, 
almost  pathetic  in  its  dignity  and  self-re- 
nunciation, could  not  have  followed  mere 
prettiness  or  a commonplace  experience. 
What  that  had  been  I never  inquired,  but 
it  had  not  soured  her.  She  was  not  com- 
municative nor  confidential,  I fancy,  with 
any  one,  but  she  was  always  friendly  and 
sympathetic  to  the  trouble  of  others,  and 
helpful  in  an  undemonstrative  way.  If 
she  herself  had  a secret  feeling  that  her 
life  was  a failure,  it  never  impressed  her 
friends  so,  it  was  so  even,  and  full  of  good 
offices  and  quiet  enjoyment.  Heaven  only 
knows,  however,  the  pathos  of  this  appar- 
ently undisturbed  life.  For  did  a woman 
ever  live  who  would  not  give  all  the  years 
of  tasteless  serenity  for  one  year,  for  one 
month,  for  one  hour,  of  the  uncalculating 
delirium  of  love  poured  out  upon  a man 
who  returned  it  ? 

It  may  be  better  for  the  world  that 
there  are  these  women  to  whom  life  has 
still  some  mysteries,  who  are  capable  of 
illusions,  and  the  sweet  sentimentality 
that  grows  out  of  a romance  unrealized. 

Although  the  recent  books  were  on  Miss 
Forsythe's  table,  her  tastes  and  culture 
were  of  the  past  age.  She  admired  Emer- 
son and  Tennyson.  One  may  keep  cur- 
rent with  the  news  of  the  world  with- 
out changing  his  principles.  I imagine 
that  Miss  Forsythe  read  without  injury 
to  herself  the  passionate  and  the  panthe- 
istic novels  of  the  young  women  who 
have  come  forward  in  these  days  of  eman- 
cipation to  teach  their  grandmothers  a 
new  basis  of  morality,  and  to  render  mean- 
ingless all  the  consoling  epitaphs  on  the 
mossy  New  England  grave-stones.  She 
read  Emerson  for  his  sweet  spirit,  for  his 
belief  in  love  and  friendship,  her  simple 
Congregational ist  faith  remaining  undis- 
turbed by  his  philosophy,  from  which  she 
took  only  a habit  of  toleration. 

“ Miss  Debree  has  gone  to  church,”  she 
said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lyon’s  glance 
around  the  room. 

“To  vespers  ?” 

“I  believe  they  call  it  that.  Our  even- 
ing meetings,  you  know,  only  begin  at 
early  candle-light.” 

4 4 And  you  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  ?” 

“Oil  yes,  to  the  ancient  aristocratic 
Church  of  colonial  times, ’’she  replied,  with 
a little  smile  of  amusement.  “My  niece 
has  stepped  off  Plymouth  Rock.” 

“And  was  your  religion  founded  on 
Plymouth  Rock  ?” 
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“ My  niece  says  so  when  I rally  her  on 
deserting  the  faith  of  her  fathers,”  replied 
Miss  Forsythe,  laughing  at  the  working 
of  the  Episcopalian  mind. 

“I  should  like  to  understand  about 
that— I mean  about  the  position  of  Dis- 
senters in  America.” 

“I’m  afraid  I could  not  help  you,  Mr. 
Lyon.  I fancy  an  Englishman  would 
have  to  be  born  again,  as  the  phrase  used 
to  be,  to  comprehend  that.” 

While  Mr.  Lyon  was  still  unsatisfied 
on  this  point,  he  found  the  conversation 
shifted  to  the  other  side.  Perhaps  it  was 
a new  experience  to  him  that  women 
should  lead  and  not  follow  in  conversa- 
tion. At  any  rate,  it  was  an  experience 
that  put  him  at  his  ease.  Miss  Forsythe 
was  a great  admirer  of  Gladstone  and 
of  General  Gordon,  and  she  expressed 
her  admiration  with  a knowledge  that 
showed  she  had  read  the  English  news- 
papers. 

“Yet  I confess  I don’t  comprehend 
Gladstone’s  conduct  with  regard  to  Egypt 
and  Gordon’s  relief,”  she  said. 

“Perhaps,”  interposed  my  wife,  44  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Gordon  if  he 
had  trusted  Providence  more  and  Glad- 
stone less.” 

“I  suppose  it  was  Gladstone’s  humani- 
ty that  made  him  hesitate.” 

“To  bombard  Alexandria?”  asked  Mr. 
Lyon,  with  a look  of  asperity. 

“That  was  a mistake  to  be  expected  of 
a Tory,  but  not  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
seems  always  seeking  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  justice  in  his  statesmanship.” 

44  Yes,  we  regard  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
very  great  man,  Miss  Forsythe.  He  is 
broad  enough.  You  know  we  consider 
him  a rhetorical  phenomenon.  Unfor- 
tunately he  always  ‘muffs’  anything  he 
touches.” 

“I  suspected,”  Miss  Forsythe  replied, 
after  a moment,  “that  party  spirit  ran  as 
high  in  England  as  it  does  with  us,  and  is 
as  personal.” 

Mr.  Lyon  disclaimed  any  personal  feel- 
ing, and  the  talk  drifted  into  a comparison 
of  English  and  American  politics,  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  social  factor  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  which  is  so  little  an  element 
here. 

In  the  midst  of  the  talk  Margaret  came 
in.  The  brisk  walk  in  the  rosy  twilight 
had  heightened  her  color,  and  given  her 
a glowing  expression  which  her  face  had 
not  the  night  before,  and  a tenderness  and 
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softness,  an  unworldliness,  brought  from 
the  quiet  hour  in  the  church. 

u My  lady  comes  at  last. 

Timid  and  stepping  fast, 

And  hastening  hither, 

Her  modest  eyes  downcast.” 

She  greeted  the  stranger  with  a Puritan 
undemonstrativeness,  and  as  if  not  exactly 
aware  of  his  presence. 

“ I should  like  to  have  gone  to  vespers 
if  I had  known,”  said  Mr.  Lyon,  after  an 
embarrassing  pause. 


“Yes?”  asked  the  girl,  still  abstracted- 
ly. “ The  world  seems  in  a vesper  mood.  ” 
she  added,  looking  out  the  west  windows 
at  the  red  sky  and  the  evening  star. 

In  truth  Nature  herself  at  the  moment 
suggested  that  talk  was  an  impertinence. 
The  callers  rose  to  go,  with  an  exchange  of 
neighborhood  f rien d 1 i n ess  and  in  v i tati ons. 

“I  had  no  idea,”  said  Mr.  Lyon,  as  they 
walked  homeward,  “what  the  New  World 
was  like.” 

[to  bk  continued.] 


FOOTPRINTS  IN  WASHINGTONLAND. 

BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 


ON  the  original  map,  now  before  me, 
of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia, 
“as  ordered  by  his  Majesty  in  Council 
11th  April  1745  unto  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 
Lord  Fairfax  the  Proprietor  thereof,” 
some  phenomena  appear.  Falmouth  is 
on  it,  but  not  Fredericksburg,  across  the 
river;  though  the  latter  was  a fairly 
flourishing  village  in  1745,  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Rappahannock  from  his 
lordship’s  principality.  Alexandria  is  as 
yet  Hunting  Creek.  Belvoir,  seat  of  the 
Fairfaxes,  is  marked,  but  not  its  neigh- 
bor, Mount  Vernon — then  just  built.  The 
county  (now  Stafford)  across  the  river 
from  Fredericksburg  is  still  King  George. 
The  “g”  terminating  “King” alone  marks 
the  spot  where  another  George,  aged  thir- 
teen, was  preparing  for  a part  in  history 
which  has  made  his  every  smallest  foot- 
print last  a hundred  and  fifty-seven  years. 
Some  of  his  footprints  are,  indeed,  con- 
ventionalized out  of  their  humanity,  like 
that  of  Buddha  in  Ceylon;  others  are 
traceable  only  to  eyes  of  faith,  like  those 
of  Wesley  at  Ep  worth ; a good  many  have 
been  covered  up  by  patriotic  idolatry  in 
its  zeal  to  make  the  great  man  into  “ that 
faultless  monster  whom  the  world  ne’er 
saw.”  But  the  world  is  merely  trampled 
under  the  feet  whose  print  it  cannot  mea- 
sure, and  only  adores.  George  Washing- 
ton won  from  George  III.  the  title  “Fa- 
ther of  his  Country”  by  taking  us  from 
beneath  royal  feet  and  setting  us  on  our 
own;  it  is  a continuance  of  his  work  of 
liberation  to  trace  now  his  own  veritable 
steps  from  the  mean  abode  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  his  baronial  mansion  on  the 
Potomac,  and  along  that  “Waggon  Road 
to  Philadelphia”  (just  indicated  on  the 
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map  of  1745)  which  became  the  highway 
of  his  triumphal  chariot.  That  which 
once  was  Fairfaxland  is  now  historically 
Washingtonland ; but  in  the  absence  of 
critical  exploration  it  has  been  covered 
with  fables  like  the  ancient  charts  with 
their  mermaids.  These  obliterated,  I have 
laid  on  this  map  some  unpublished  MSS. 
of  Washington  and  others,  under  which 
it  has  become  a palimpsest.  From  this 
I present  portions  which  add  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  real  Washington.* 

There  is  a Strother  MS.  (made  known 
to  me  by  our  beloved  Virginia  historiogra- 
pher, Dr.  Slaughter),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Jane  Strother  was  a school-mate  of 
George  Washington.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Strother,  a royal  agent,  and 
ancestor  of  some  eminent  men,  among 
them  Dr.  Slaughter  himself  and  General 
D.  H.  Strother  (“Porte  Crayon”),  remem- 
bered by  old  readers  of  Harper.  The 
Strothers  lived  on  a farm  adjacent  to  that 
of  the  Washingtons,  across  the  river  from 
Fredericksburg.  When  these  came  thither 
in  1735,  Fredericksburg  (laid  out  in  1727) 
was  just  completing  its  first  church,  but 
had  no  school.  The  Washingtons  would 
naturally  have  attended  Potomac  church, 
over  four  miles  away,  in  Over wharton 
Parish  (Stafford  County),  whose  rector  was 
John  Moncure.  The  school  first  attended 
by  Washington  was  pretty  certainly  at 

* The  unpublished  letters  of  Washington  are  nu- 
merous. I have  lately  read  140.  When  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society's  admirable  collection  of 
Mount  Vernon  letters  has  appeared,  and  when 
Worthington  Ford’s  edition  of  known  (and  some 
unknown)  Washington  MSS.  has  been  fully  issued 
by  Messrs.  Putnam,  it  will  be  found  that  Washing- 
ton has  been  his  own  biographer — and  his  only 
one. 
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Falmouth,  then  the  largest  and  oldest  set- 
tlement of  the  region.  But  before  St. 
George’s  Church  was  finished  there  came 
to  it  a learned  and  eloquent  Huguenot, 
the  Rev.  James  Marye,  who  built  church 
and  school — which  he  probably  taught. 
There  is  a Willis  MS.  (loaned  me  by  Mrs. 
Tayloe,  a descendant  of  Colonel  Harry 
Willis,  founder  of  Fredericksburg),  show- 
ing that  Lewis,  the  founder’s  son,  was 
Washington’s  school-mate.  This  must 
have  been  after  his  brief  schooling  # in 
Westmoreland  under  Mr.  Williams,  prob- 
ably between  1745  and  1748,  about  which 
time  the  family  went  to  reside  in  the 
town.  The  school  grew  to  a famous 
academy,  in  which  two  other  Presidents 
have  been  educated — Madison  and  Mon- 
roe. It  used  to  stand  near  the  “Gun- 
nery,” established  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  afterward  used  as  an  alms- 
house. 

A great  man,  though  young,  in  Freder- 
icksburg, when  the  Washingtons  moved 
into  the  town,  was  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis. 
In  1746,  when  he  was  twenty,  he  had 
married  Catharine  Washington,  cousin  of 
the  General,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
stood  godfather  to  their  daughter  Frances. 
Catharine  died  February,  1749-50,  and  the 
young  widower  was  consoled  by  the  love 
of  Betty  Washington — rather  soon,  for 
George  Washington  stood  godfather  for 
his  sister’s  first  child,  born  February  14, 
1751.  Betty’s  pretty  face  has  long  been 
admired  in  the  page  of  Sparks  as  that  of 
Martha  Washington  in  her  youth — a case 
of  mistaken  identity.  The  founder  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Colonel  Harry  Willis,  had  also 
married  two  Washingtons,  both  named 
Mildred.  One  was  a cousin  of  George 
Washington,  the  other  his  aunt.  A grand- 
son of  the  latter,  Major  Byrd  Willis,  whose 
towering  form  was  the  most  striking  fig- 
ure in  Fredericksburg  to  my  boyish  eyes, 
writes:  “My  father,  Lewis  Willis,  was  a 
school-mate  of  General  Washington,  his 
cousin,  who  was  two  years  his  senior.  He 
spoke  of  the  General’s  industry  and  as- 
siduity at  school  as  very  remarkable. 
Whilst  his  brother  and  the  other  boys  at 
play-time  were  at  bandy  or  other  games, 
he  was  behind  the  door  ciphering.  But 
one  instance  of  youthful  ebullition  is 
handed  down  while  at  that  school,  and 
that  was  his  romping  with  one  of  the 
largest  girls;  this  was  so  unusual  that  it 
excited  no  little  comment  among  the  other 
lads.” 
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The  families  of  the  neighborhood  at  that 
time  are  so  well  known  that  we  may 
pretty  surely  identify  the  large  girl  as 
Jane  Strother,  who  married  Hon.  Thomas 
Lewis,  son  of  the  founder  of  Augusta 
County,  Virginia,  January 26, 1749.  Their 
friendship,  which  began  with  their  a-b-c 
days  at  Falmouth,  continued  through  life. 
The  precocious  cipherer,  drawn  from  his 
retreat  only  by  what  Faraday  described  as 
the  strongest  force  in  nature — a pair  of 
black  eyes — survived  in  the  surveyor  and 
the  soldier.  The  youth’s  love  affairs  will 
largely  remain  among  the  historic  un* 
knowables.  It  is  said  a young  god  came 
as  a shepherd  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
and  each  of  the  shepherdesses  who  danced 
to  his  piping  thought  she  had  him  for  a 
partner;  there  may  have  been  similar  il- 
lusion in  the  minds  of  some  old  ladies 
after  the  huge  and  homely  youth  on  the 
Rappahannock  turned  out  to  be  a national 
saint.  Leaving  out  these,  and  two  or 
three  legendary  disappointments,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Washington  suffered  deeply  from 
the  rejection  of  his  suit  by  Sally  Cary. 
She  was  descended  from  a noble  English 
family  (Hunsdon  and  Falkland),  and  no 
doubt  there  were  influences  enough  to 
cause  the  preference  for  one  of  the  house 
of  Fairfax  over  a humble  surveyor  on 
their  magnificent  estate.  But  that  she 
loved  him  is  proved  by  her  preservation 
of  the  love-letters  from  him  found  among 
her  papers  after  her  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  Bath,  England.  I have  heard  from 
a relative  of  the  lady  that  Martha  Wash- 
ington was  always  rather  cool  toward  this 
beautiful  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fairfax,  of  Bel  voir; 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  as  not 
even  marriage  could  cure  her  disposition 
to  flirt  with  the  young  soldier  between 
whom  and  herself  there  had  been  “a  thou- 
sand tender  passages.”  That  he  could 
recall  these  fondly,  as  appears  by  one  let- 
ter, even  after  his  engagement  with  Mrs. 
Custis,  renders  it  but  too  probable  that  in 
the  latter  affair  the  love  was  not  roman- 
tic. But  he  was  only  twenty-six;  and  lie 
was  not  a man  on  whom  a wife’s  loyalty 
and  devotion  could  be  wasted.  Under 
these  circumstances  a pathetic  undertone 
is  audible  in  the  following  letter  of  Mrs. 
George  Washington  to  her  sister  Anna, 
Mrs.  Burwell  Bassett,  of  Eltham. 

June  Ut  1T60 

Dear  sister 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
very  welcome  aud  affect6  Letters  of  the  10,h 
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of  may  intended  to  come  by  Jack  and  the 
23d  by  Mr.  Bassett  who  I must  acknowledge 
myself  greatly  obliged  to  for  the  favour  of 
his  last  visit.  I shoud  not  have  suffered 
him  to  go  without  a letter  to  you  had  I not 
known  of  the  opportunity  that  now  offers  and 
hear  I must  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating you  very  sincerely  on  your  happy 
deliverance  of  I wish  I could  say  boy  as  I 
know  how  much  one  of  that  sex  was  desired 
by  you  all.  I am  very  sorry  to  hear  my  mam- 
mas complaints  of  ill  belth  and  I feel  the  same 
uneasiness  on  that  account  that  you  doe  but 
I hope  Mr.  S[co]tt’s  prescriptions  w ill  have  the 
desired  effect — the  cliildreu  are  now  very  well 
and  I think  myself  in  a better  state  of  helth 
than  I have  been  in  for  a long  time  and  dont 
dout  but  I shall  present  you  a fine  healthy  girl 
again  when  I come  down  in  the  Fail  which  is  as 

soon  as  Mr.  W ns  business  will  suffer  him  to 

leave  home.  I am  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
Betsy  continues  to  grow  a fine  hearty  child. . . . 

Mr.  Bassett  will  inform  you  of  the  mirth  aud 
gaietys  that  he  has  seen  so  I hope  I have  no 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  that  head  in  order  to 
induce  you  to  Try  Fairfax  in  a pleasanter  sea- 
son than  you  did  last  time.  I shall  now  con- 
clude but  not  till  I have  desired  you  to  pre- 
sent my  Best  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Dawsou  and 
Judy  iu  which  Mr  Washington  desires  to  join, 
we  also  beg  you  will  give  our  Blessing  to  the 
dear  little  children  and  to  Each  of  them  half 
a dozen  Kisses  and  hope  you  will  not  imagiu 
that  yourself  and  Mr.  Bassett  is  forgot  by  my 
dear  nancy  your  sincere  and  Loveing  sister 
Martha  Washington* 


Mrs.  Washington’s  longing  for  a daugh- 
ter at  the  moment  of  desiring  for  her 
sister  a son  may  have  resulted  from  her 
husband’s  especial  fondness  for  her  little 
daughter  “Patsy.”  (Patsy,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, died  at  an  early  age,  notwith- 
standing the  magic  of  the  “iron  ring” 
which  Dr.  Craik  used  to  cure  her  con- 
sumption—a medical  “survival”  attested 
by  an  unpublished  entry  in  Washington’s 
diary.)  The  great  athletic  hardy  soldier, 
bronzed  and  weather  beaten  before  he  was 
thirty,  loved  to  have  these  little  dames 
nestling  at  his  side.  It  was  so  through 
life.  In  the  most  critical  week  of  his 
Presidency,  that  in  which  the  British 
treaty  was  decided— the  second  week  of 
August,  1795 — Washington  went  to  the 
house  of  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  played  with  his  little  daughters. 

The  unsatisfied  paternal  longing  of 
Washington’s  heart  is  revealed  in  these 
incidents.  And  the  defects  of  his  early 
environment  are  revealed  in  the  import- 

* This  letter  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Ford.  J. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia. 
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ance  he  gave  to  the  decorations  of  life 
when  he  was  able  to  command  them. 
The  home  of  his  earliest  memory,  in  Staf- 
ford, was  mean  compared  with  the  sur- 
rounding mansions  of  the  “gentry”;  that 
in  Fredericksburg  was  in  humiliating  con- 
trast with  adjoining  Kenmore,  built  by 
Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  on  his  marriage 
with  Betty  Washington.  Could  aristo- 
cratic Sally  Cary  be  expected  to  pass  by 
Bel  voir  for  such  a residence?  Hence  the 
grandeur  to  which  Mount  Vernon  was 
built  from  the  commonplace  house  it  had 
been.  “I  had  eight  or  ten  negro  carpen- 
ters under  the  care  of  a worthless  white 
man,  whom  I had  forborn  to  turn  away 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  family  ; — But  I suffer  so  much  from 
h is  negl  igence by  h is  bad  qualities ;— and 
bad  examples;— that  I find  it  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  get  some  other  workman 
to  supply  his  place.”  “To  make  even  a 
chicken  coop  would  employ  all  of  them 
[his  carpenters]  a week.”  “I  presume 
Mrs.  Washington’s  Bed  Chamber  is  the 
same  pitch  of  the  other  rooms  on  that 
floor,”  etc.  There  is  much  about  the 
rooms,  the  pictures,  the  ornamentation, 
in  these  letters  to  his  superintendent.* 
There  is  made  visible  the  baronial  large- 
ness at  Mount  Vernon;  its  brewery,  dis- 
tillery. pork-house,  fish-house,  brick-kiln, 
and  what  not;  its  dusky  retainers — cen- 
tennial euphemism  for  slaves — who  bear 
big  names:  Hercules,  Jupiter,  Paris,  Cy- 
rus, Paschal.  “The  death  of  Paris  is  a 
loss,  that  of  Jupiter  the  reverse.”  “I 
would  have  you  again  stir  up  the  pride  of 
Cyrus;  that  he  may  be  the  fitter  for  niv 
purposes  against  I come  home;  some  time 
before  which  (that  is  as  soon  as  I shall  be 
able  to  fix  on  the  time)  I will  direct  him 
to  be  taken  into  the  house,  and  clothes  to 
be  made  for  him. — In  the  meanwhile,  get 
him  a strong  born  comb  & direct  him 
to  keep  his  head  well  combed,  that  the 
hair,  or  wool,  may  grow  long.”  Hating 
foppery  of  all  kinds,  he  is  yet  very  par- 
ticular about  dress.  Probably  he  had  suf- 
fered from  too  much  homespun  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. Just  before  leaving  Mount 
Vernon  for  his  inauguration  he  writes 
(10  April  1789)  to  Major-General  Knox: 
“The  Cloth  and  Buttons  which  accompa- 
nied your  favor  the  30th  ult°  came  safe  by 

* The  most  important  collection  (120  in  number) 
remaining  unpublished,  which  passed  from  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Soci- 
ety, to  Avhich  I am  indebted  for  their  use. 
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Col.  Hanson  and  really  do  credit  to  the 
manufactures  of  this  country.  As  it  re- 
quires 6 more  of  the  large  (engraved)  but- 
ton to  trim  the  Coat  in  the  manner  I wish 
it  to  be  I would  thank  you,  my  good  Sir, 
for  procuring  that  number  and  keeping 
them  in  your  hands  until  my  arrival.” 
This  note,  uniting  taste  with  patriotism, 
dovetails  with  one  which  Dr.  Emmet  has, 
written  sixty  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton’s granddaughter,  to  which  is  attached 
a bit  of  velvet,  with  the  word  “ Philadel- 
phia” beneath  it : 44  This  Velvet,  part  of  the 
dress  suit  in  which  General  Washington 
when  President  met  Congress,  and  worn 
when  he  made  his  last  address  to  them  on 
retiring  from  his  Public  Station — the  word 
4 Philadelphia’  placed  under  it  was  taken 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  me. — I present 
these  relics  of  the  Father  of  my  Country 

to as  a mark  of  my  high  esteem 

for  his  character,  and  my  gratitude  for  his 
uniform  kindness  to  the  being  most  dear 
to  my  heart. — Eliza  Parke  Custis,  Grand- 
daughter of  Mrs. Washington.  Baltimore, 
Jan’y  26, 1829.” 

Edmund  Randolph  states  that  besides 
those  who  at  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  desirous  of  retaining  titles 
and  monarchical  splendors  for  their  own 
sake,  there  were  many  who  consented  to 
some  of  them  because  they  did  not  wish 
the  new  government  to  appear  with  few- 
er marks  of  affection  than  the  old.  This 
is  on  the  principle  which  made  Garibaldi, 
while  occupying  Naples,  insist  that  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  should  liquefy  as 
usual.  It  is  certain  that  Washington 
yielded  to  these  considerations  so  far  as 
all  those  unreal  ceremonials  were  con- 
cerned which  so  agitated  the  young  rad- 
icals. 44 1 had  seen,”  wrote  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  to  his  nephew,  “the 
old  Congress  expire  and  the  new  rise  like 
a Phoenix  from  its  ashes.  I saw  the  Cor- 
onation (such  in  fact  it  was)  of  General 
Washington  in  1789,  and  heard  Ames 
and  Madison  when  they  first  took  their 
seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.” Whatever  insubstantial 
pageantry  might  attend  the  President  at 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  faded  at  Mount 
Vernon,  whose  grandeurs  were  all  sub- 
stantial. Happily  the  impression  Wash- 
ington had  made  on  the  world  was  fixed 
before  his  44  coronation.”  The  monarchy 
in  which  he  sat  at  Mount  Vernon  was  one 
which  represented  what  best  men  of  all 
nations  reverenced.  His  correspondence 
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was  loaded  with  letters  concerning  col- 
leges, patents,  copyrights,  arts,  agricul- 
ture. If  he  had  any  public  ambition,  it 
was  to  assist  in  promoting  the  culture  of 
the  world,  intellectually  and  physically. 

To  the  many  examples  of  this  already 
known  I am  enabled,  by  the  favor  of 
General  Morgan,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  print 
a letter  to  his  ancestor  Colonel  George 
Morgan,  of  “Prospect,  near  Princeton.” 
The  letter  of  Lafayette  which  it  enclosed 
is  as  follows: 

Paris  February  the  lOtA. 

The  enclosed,  My  dear  General,  is  a vocabu- 
lary which  the  Empress  of  Russia  Has  request- 
ed me  to  Have  filled  up  with  indian  names, 
as  she  has  ordered  an  universal  dictionary  to 
be  made  of  all  languages.  It  would  greatly 
oblige  her  to  collect  the  words  she  sends  trans- 
lated into  the  several  idioms  of  the  nations  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Oyho.  Presly  Nevil  and 
Morgan  of  fort  pitt,  Gen*!.  Mullen  berg  in  Fay- 
ette county,  and  our  other  friends  could  under- 
take it  for  ns,  and  be  very  attentive  in  accu- 
racy. I beg  your  pardon  my  dear  General,  for 
the  trouble  I give  you,  but  Have  been  particu- 
larly applied  to,  and  cannot  dispense  with 
paying  great  attention  to  the  business. 

This  goes  with  so  long  an  epistle  of  mine 
that  I shall  only  present  you  here  with  my 
best  love  and  wishes,  and  am  my  dear  General, 
your  respectfull  aud  tender  friend. 

Lafayette. 

gIR . Mount  Vrrnon,  Aug'L  20tA  1786. 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  me,  that  the  Empress 
of  Russia  is  desirous  of  obtaining  some  authen- 
tic documents,  respecting  the  languages  of  the 
natives  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  an  universal  dictionary. 

As  I have  thought  no  person  was  more  in 
condition  to  accomplish  that  essential  service 
for  the  republic  of  letters  than  yourself,  I have 
taken  the  liberty  of  transmitting  a specimen  of 
the  vocabulary  to  you,  together  with  a request 
that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  paying  as 
early  and  accurate  attention  to  the  completion 
of  the  matter  as  your  avocations  will  admit. 

Persuaded  that  a gentleman  of  your  taste 
for  science  in  general,  and  particulary  of  your 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  information  in  ques- 
tion, will  enter  upon  the  task  with  pleasure,  I 
make  no  apology  for  troubling  yon  with  it. — 
Nor  do  I think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
farther,  than  that  it  may  be  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  vocabulary  as  far  as,  with  the  aid  of 
your  friends,  you  conveniently  can ; and  that 
the  greatest  possible  precision  and  exactitude 
will  be  indespensable  in  committing  the  lndiau 
words  to  paper  by  a just  orthography. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard, 

I have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 
Yr.  most  obed’t.  H’ble.  ser. 

G.  Washington 
Origiral  frcm 
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The  admirable  advice  of  Polonius  to 
his  son  is  fairly  adopted  in  the  following 
letter  of  Washington  to  a nephew  (aged 
16),  intrusted  to  me  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Mon- 
cure, to  whose  grandfather  (George  Steptoe 
Washington)  it  was  written : 

Mount  Vernon,  23d  March  1789 
Dear  George, — As  it  is  probable  I shall 
soon  be  uuder  the  necessity  of  quitting  this 
place,  and  entering  once  more  into  the  bustle 
of  publick  life,  in  conformity  to  the  voice  of 
my  country  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  my 
friends,  however  contrary  it  is  to  my  own 
desires  or  inclinations,  1 think  it  incumbent 
on  me,  as  your  uncle  and  friend,  to  give  you 
some  advisory  hints,  which,  if  properly  attend- 
ed to,  will,  I conceive,  be  found  very  useful  to 
you  in  regulating  your  conduct  and  giving  you 
respectability  not  only  at  present  but  through 
every  period  of  life.  You  have  now  arrived  to 
that  age  when  you  must  quit  the  trifling  amuse- 
ments of  a boy,  and  assume  the  more  dignified 
manners  of  a man.  At  this  crisis  your  conduct 
will  attract  the  notice  of  those  who  are  about 
you ; and  as  the  first  impressions  are  generally 
the  most  lasting  your  doings  now  may  mark 
the  leading  traits  of  your  character  through 
life.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  if 
you  mean  to  make  any  figure  upon  the  stage, 
that  you  should  take  the  first  steps  right. 
What  these  steps  are,  and  what  general  line  is 
to  be  pursued  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  hon- 
orable and  happy  progress,  is  the  part  of  age 
and  experience  to  point  out.  This  I shall  do, 
as  far  as  in  my  power,  with  the  utmost  ehear- 
fulness ; and  I trust  that  your  own  good  sense 
will  shew  you  the  necessity  of  following  it. 
The  first  and  great  object  with  you  at  pre- 
sent is  to  acquire,  by  industry  and  application, 
such  knowledge  as  your  situation  enables  you 
to  obtain,  and  ms  will  be  useful  to  you  in  life. 
In  doing  this  two  other  important  objects  will 
be  gained  besides  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
— namely,  a habit  of  industry,  and  a disrelish 
of  that  profusion  of  money  and  dissipation  of 
time  which  are  ever  attendant  upon  idleness. 
I do  not  mean  by  a close  application  to  your 
studies  that  you  should  never  enter  into  those 
amusements  which  are  suited  to  your  age  and 
station.  They  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  each 
other,  and,  used  in  their  proper  seasons,  will 
ever  be  found  to  be  a mutual  assistance  to  each 
other.  But  what  amusements  are  to  be  taken, 
and  when,  is  the  great  matter  to  be  attended 
to.  Your  own  judgment,  with  the  advice  of 
your  real  friends  who  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  a personal  intercourse  with  yon,  can 
point  out  the  particular  manner  in  which  you 
may  best  spend  your  moments  of  relaxation, 
much  better  than  I can  at  a distance.  One 
thing,  however,  I would  strongly  impress  upon 
you,  viz.,  that  when  you  have  leisure  to  go  into 
company,  that  it  should  always  be  of  the  best 
kind  that  the  place  you  are  in  will  afford.  By 
this  means  you  will  be  constantly  improving 
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your  manners  and  cultivating  your  mind  while 
you  are  relaxing  from  your  books;  and  good 
company  will  always  be  found  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  bad.  You  cannot  offer  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  using  it  that  you  cannot  gain  ad- 
mission there,  or  that  you  have  not  a proper 
attention  paid  you  in  it.  This  is  an  apology 
made  only  by  those  whose  manners  are  disgust- 
ing or  whose  character  is  exceptionable ; nei- 
ther of  which,  I hope,  will  ever  be  said  of  you. 
I cannot  enjoin  too  strongly  upon  you  a due 
observance  of  economy  and  frugality ; as  you 
well  know  yourself,  the  present  state  of  your 
property  and  finances  will  not  admit  of  any 
unnecessary  expense.  The  article  of  Clothing 
is  now  one  of  the  chief  expenses  you  will  incur ; 
and  in  this,  I fear,  you  are  not  so  economical  as 
you  should  be.  Decency  and  cleanliness  will 
always  be  the  first  object  in  the  dress  of  a ju- 
dicious & sensible  man.  A conformity  to  the 
prevailing  fashion  in  a certain  degree  is  ne- 
cessary— but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence 
that  a man  should  always  get  a new  coat,  or 
other  clothes,  upon  every  trifling  change  in  the 
mode,  when  perhaps  he  has  two  or  three  very 
good  ones  by  him.  A person  who  is  anxious 
to  be  a leader  of  the  fashion,  or  one  of  the  first 
to  follow  it,  will  certainly  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  judicious  men  to  have  nothing  better  than 
a frequent  change  of  dress  to  recommend  him 
to  notice.  I should  always  wish  you  to  appear 
sufficiently  decent  to  entitle  you  to  admission 
into  any  company  where  you  may  be — but  I can- 
not too  strongly  enjoin  it  upon  you,  and  your 
own  knowledge  must  convince  you  of  the 
truth  of  it,  that  you  should  be  as  little  expen- 
sive in  this  respect  as  you  properly  can.  You 
should  always  keep  some  clothes  to  wear  to 
church,  or  on  particular  occasions,  which  should 
not  be  worne  every  day.  This  can  be  done  with- 
out any  additional  expence ; for  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  get  new  clothes,  those  which  have 
been  kept  for  particular  occasions  will  come  in 
as  every  day  ones,  unless  they  should  be  of  a 
superior  quality  to  the  new.  What  I have  said 
with  respect  to  clothes  will  apply,  perhaps, 
more  pointedly  to  Lawrence  than  to  you — and 
as  you  are  much  older  than  he  is,  and  more 
capable  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  what 
I have  here  observed,  you  must  pay  attention 
to  him,  in  this  respect,  and  see  that  he  does  not 
wear  his  clothes  improperly  or  extravagantly. 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  you,  as  a young 
man,  upon  the  necessity  of  paying  due  attention 
to  the  moral  virtues, — but  this  may,  perhaps, 
more  properly  be  the  subject  of  a future  let- 
ter, when  you  are  about  to  enter  into  the  world. 
If  you  comply  with  the  advice  herein  given 
to  pay  a diligent  attention  to  your  studies,  and 
employ  your  time  of  relaxation  in  proper  com- 
pany, you  will  find  but  few  opportunities  and 
little  inclination,  while  you  continue  at  an 
Academy,  to  enter  into  those  scenes  of  vice  and 
dissipation  which  too  often  present  themselves 
to  youth  in  every  place,  and  particularly  in 
tow  ns.  If  you  aro  determined  to  neglect  your 
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books,  and  plunge  into  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, nothing  that  I can  now  say  will  pre- 
vent it,  for  you  must  be  employed,  and  if  it 
is  not  in  pursuit  of  those  things  profitable  it 
must  be  in  pursuit  of  those  which  are  [not].  As 
your  time  of  continuing  with  Mr.  Hanson  ex- 
pires the  last  of  this  month,  and  I understand 
that  Doctor  Craik  has  expressed  an  inclination 
to  take  you  and  Lawrence  to  board  with  him, 
I shall  know  his  determination  respecting  the 
matter, — and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Craik  to  take  you  I shall  be  pleased  with  it, 
for  I am  certain  that  nothing  will  be  wauting 
on  their  part  to  make  your  situation  agreeable 
and  useful  to  yon.  Should  you  live  with  the 
Doctor,  I shall  request  him  to  take  you  both 
under  his  peculiar  care,  provide  such  clothes 
for  you  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  judge  ne- 
cessary, and  do  by  you  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  would  if  you  were  his  own  children,  which, 
if  he  will  undertake,  I am  sensible,  from  know- 
ledge which  I have  of  him,  and  the  very  ami- 
able character  and  disposition  of  Mrs.  Craik, 
that  they  will  spare  no  proper  exertions  to 
make  your  situation  pleasing  and  profitable 
to  you.  Should  you  or  Lawrence,  therefore, 
behave  in  such  a manner  as  to  occasion  any 
complaints  being  made  to  me,  yon  may  depend 
upon  losing  that  place  which  you  now  have 
in  my  affections,  and  any  future  hopes  you  may 
have  from  me.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  your 
conduct  is  such  as  to  merit  my  regard,  you  may 
always  depend  upon  the  warmest  attachment 
and  sincere  regard  of  your  affectionate  friend 
and  uncle/’ 

These  nephews  fairly  fulfilled  their  un- 
cle’s expectations.  They  were  sons  of 
Samuel,  who  was  five  times  married!  and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty -seven.  They  were 
taken  to  Philadelphia  to  complete  their 
education.  There  George,  at  twenty-three, 
married  Lucy  Payne,  sister  of  Dolly  Mad- 
ison. Lawrence  neglected  his  law  studies 
under  Attorney  - General  Randolph  for 
love  of  Miss  Emlyn.  He  was  eighteen, 
she  sixteen,  and  Randolph  defeated  Cupid 
by  persuading  them  to  wait  a year.  Five 
years  later  Lawrence  married  Mary  Dor- 
cas Wood,  of  Winchester,  Virginia. 

Washington  suffered  many  anxieties 
about  the  love  affairs  of  the  half-dozen 
young  people  to  whom  he  was  the  only 
father.  His  early  experiences  did  not  en- 
able him  to  recognize  the  varied  symp- 
toms of  youthful  passion.  He  suspected 
Lawrence  of  falling  into  bad  habits  when 
he  was  only  falling  in  love,  and  young 
Custis  of  incipient  idiocy.  “If  you,”  he 
writes  Dr.  David  Stuart,  “or  Mrs.  Stuart 
could  by  any  indirect  means  discover  the 
state  of  Washington  Custis’s  mind  it 
would  be  to  be  wished.  He  appears  to 
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me  to  be  moped  and  stupid.”  The  youth 
was  bright  enough  after  he  had  presently 
married  his  charming  sweetheart.  With 
his  girls  he  got  on  better ; they — Harriet 
(Samuel  Washington’s  daughter),  Nelly 
and  Betsy  Custis — were  confidential.  He 
makes  careful  inquiries  in  Baltimore 
about  Mr.  Parke,  Harriet’s  lover.  From 
Philadelphia  he  encloses  a momentous  let- 
ter to  his  agent  at  Mount  Vernon,  who 
must  be  careful  to  put  it  into  Betsy’s  own 
hands.  “Give  it  to  her  when  she  is 
alone.”  Betsy  was  just  nineteen.  She 
married  Mr.  Law,  nephew  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  but  in  later  life  (see  her  note 
above  about  the  velvet  coat)  changed  her 
name  back  to  Custis. 

Our  last  view  of  Washington  in  his 
Virginia  home  may  be  taken  from  the 
“privately  printed”  diary  of  Amariah 
Frost,  of  Milford,  Massachusetts,  who  vis- 
ited Mount  Vernon  in  June,  1797. 

“We  arrived  at  the  President’s  seat 
about  10  o’clock.  The  General  was  out 
on  horseback  viewing  his  labourers  at  har- 
vest; we  were  desired  to  tarry  until  he 
should  return.  . . .We  had  rum  punch 
brought  us  by  a servant.  We  viewed  the 
gardens  and  walks,  which  are  very  ele- 
gant, abounding  with  many  curiosities. 
Fig-trees,  raisins,  limes,  oranges,  etc., 
large  English  mulberries,  artichokes,  etc. 
The  President  returned;  he  received  us 
very  politely. . .His  lady  also  came  in  and 
conversed  with  us  very  familiarly  respect- 
ing Boston,  Cambridge,  the  officers  of  the 
army,  etc.  The  son  of  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette  also  came  into  the  room  where 
we  sat,  which  was  a large  entry,  and  con- 
versed some.  . . . The  President  came  and 
desired  us  to  walk  in  to  dinner.  We  then 
walked  into  a room  where  were  Mrs.  Law, 
Mrs.  Peters,  and  a young  lady,  all  grand- 
daughters of  Mrs.  Washington.  The  Pre- 
sident directed  us  where  to  sit  (no  grace 
was  said).  Mrs.  Washington  sat  at  the 
head,  the  President  next  to  her  at  her 
right. . .The  dinner  was  very  good — a small 
roasted  pigg,  boiled  leg  of  lamb,  beef,  peas, 
lettice,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  etc.,  pud- 
dings, tarts,  etc.  We  were  desired  to  call 
for  what  drink  we  chose.  He  took  a glass 
of  wine  with  Mrs.  Law  first,  which  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Dr.  Croker  and  Mrs. 
Washington,  myself  and  Mrs.  Peters,  Mr. 
Fayette  and  the  young  lady,  whose  name 
is  Custis.  When  the  cloth  was  taken  away 
the  President  gave  ‘All  our  Friends.’ 
He  spoke  of  the  improvements  made  in 
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the  United  States.  . . .We  conversed  also 
respecting  his  return  by  the  way  of  Lex- 
ington across  the  country;. . . .enquired  if 
I knew  Mr.  Taft’s  family,  where  he  put  up 
that  night;  whether  the  old  gentleman 
was  alive,  and  added  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  daughters, 
particularly  the  eldest,  which  he  said  ap- 
peared to  have  superior  sense  and  know- 
ledge for  one  educated  in  such  a country 
village  at  a tavern.  She  appeared  to  un- 
derstand considerable  of  geography,  etc. ; 
that  she  was  a very  sensible  and  modest 
person.  Enquired  if  she  was  married.  I 
informed  him  she  was.  He  hoped  she 
was  well  married.  I answered  that  I 


believed  she  was  well  married,  and  that 
it  was  to  a person  of  education  who  was 
a clergyman.  . . . Much  more  was  said, 
but  nothing  respecting  our  present  poli- 
ticks.” 

A significant  silence  at  Mount  Vernon 
concerning  the  political  storm  already 
threatening  its  repose ! 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  reflect  that  when 
the  demands  of  demoralized  partisans 
poured  in,  that  he  should  return  to  the  po- 
litical arena  and  lead  them  against  his 
old  comrades,  the  great  man  lay  dead 
amid  the  garden  where  all  the  sunshine 
of  his  life  was  dialled  in  flowers  and  fruits 
and  loving  hearts. 


ANNE. 


BY  REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS. 


IT  was  a strange  thing,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  before  happened  to  Anne. 
In  her  matter-of-fact,  orderly  life  mys- 
terious impressions  were  rare.  She  tried 
to  account  for  it  afterward  by  remember- 
ing that  she  had  fallen  asleep  out-of-doors. 
And  out-of-doors,  where  there  is  the  hot 
sun  and  the  sea  and  the  teeming  earth 
and  tireless  winds,  there  are  perhaps  great 
forces  at  work,  both  good  and  evil,  mighty 
creatures  of  God  going  to  and  fro,  who 
do  not  enter  into  the  strong  little  boxes  in 
which  we  cage  ourselves.  One  of  these, 
it  may  be,  had  made  her  its  sport  for  the 
time. 

Anne  when  she  fell  asleep  was  sitting 
on  a veranda  of  the  house  nearest  to  the 
water.  The  wet  bright  sea-air  blew  about 
her.  She  had  some  red  roses  in  her 
hands,  and  she  crushed  them  up  under 
her  cheek  to  catch  the  perfume,  thinking 
drowsily  that  the  colors  of  the  roses  and 
cheek  were  the  same.  For  she  had  had 
great  beauty  ever  since  she  was  a baby, 
and  felt  it  as  she  did  her  blood  from  her 
feet  to  her  head,  and  triumphed  and  was 
happy  in  it.  She  had  a wonderful  voice 
too.  She  was  silent  now,  being  nearly 
asleep.  But  the  air  was  so  cold  and 
pure,  and  the  scent  of  the  roses  so  strong 
in  the  sunshine,  and  she  was  so  alive  and 
throbbing  with  youth  and  beauty,  that  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  singing  so 
that  all  the  world  could  hear,  and  that 
her  voice  rose— rose  up  and  up  into  the 
very  sky. 

Was  that  George  whom  she  saw 


through  her  half-shut  eyes  coming  across 
the  lawn  ? And  Theresa  with  him  ? She 
started,  with  a sharp  wrench  at  her  heart. 

But  what  was  Theresa  to  George  ? 
Ugly,  stupid,  and  older  than  he,  a woman 
who  had  nothing  to  win  him — but  mon- 
ey. She  had  not  cheeks  like  rose  leaves, 
nor  youth,  nor  a voice  that  could  sing 
at  heaven’s  gate.  Anne  curled  herself, 
smiling,  down  to  sleep  again.  A soft 
warm  touch  fell  on  her  lips. 

“ George!” 

The  blood  stopped  in  her  veins  ; she 
trembled  even  in  her  sleep.  A haud  was 
laid  on  her  arm. 

“Bless  grashus,  Mrs.  Palmer!  hyah’s 
dat  coal  man  wants  he’s  money.  I’s  bin 
huntin’  you  low  an’  high,  an’  you’s 
a-sleepin’  out’n  dohs !” 

Anne  staggered  to  her  feet. 

“ Mother,”  called  a stout  young  man 
from  the  tan-bark  path  below,  “I  must 
catch  this  train.  Jenny  will  bring  baby 
over  for  tea.  I wish  you  would  explain 
the  dampers  in  that  kitchen  range  to 
her.” 

The  wet  air  still  blew  in  straight  from 
the  hazy  sea  horizon ; the  crushed  red 
roses  lay  on  the  floor. 

But  she — 

There  was  a pier-glass  in  the  room  be- 
side her.  Going  up  to  it,  she  saw  a stout 
woman  of  fifty  with  grizzled  hair  and  a 
big  nose.  Her  cheeks  were  yellow. 

She  began  to  sing.  Nothing  came 
from  her  mouth  but  a discordant  yawp. 
She  remembered  that  her  voice  left  her  at 
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eighteen,  after  she  had  that  trouble  with 
her  larynx.  She  put  her  trembling  hand 
up  to  her  lips. 

George  had  never  kissed  them.  He 
had  married  Theresa  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  George  Forbes  was  now  a 
famous  author. 

Her  fingers  still  lay  upon  her  lips. 
“I  thought  that  he — ” she  whispered, 
with  a shudder  of  shame  through  all  of 
her  stout  old  body.  But  below,  under- 
neath that,  her  soul  flamed  with  rapture. 
Something  within  her  cried  out,  “J  am 
here — Anne ! I am  beautiful  and  young. 
If  this  old  throat  were  different,  my  voice 
would  ring  through  earth  and  heaven.” 

“Mrs.  Palmer,  de  coal  man — ” 

“Yes,  I am  coming,  Jane.”  She  took 
her  account-book  from  her  orderly  work- 
basket  and  went  down  to  the  kitchen. 

When  she  came  back  she  found  her 
daughter  Susan  at  work  at  the  sewing- 
machine.  Mrs.  Palmer  stopped  beside 
her,  a wistful  smile  on  her  face.  Susan 
was  so  young:  she  would  certainly  take 
an  interest  in  this  thing  which  had 
moved  her  so  deeply.  Surely  some  force 
outside  of  nature  had  been  thrust  into 
her  life  just  now,  and  turned  it  back  to  its 
beginnings! 

“ I fell  asleep  out  on  the  porch  awhile 
ago,  Susy,” she  said,  “and  I dreamed  that 
I was  sixteen  again.  It  was  very  vivid. 
I cannot  even  now  shake  off  the  impres- 
sion that  I am  young  and  beautiful  and  in 
love.” 

“Ah,  yes!  poor  dear  papa !”  Susy  said, 
with  a sigh,  snipping  her  thread.  She 
wished  to  say  something  more,  something 
appropriate  and  sympathetic,  about  this 
ancient  love  of  her  parents ; but  it  really 
seemed  a little  ridiculous,  and  besides  she 
was  in  a hurry  to  finish  the  ruffle.  Jasper 
was  coming  up  for  tea. 

Mrs.  Palmer  hesitated,  and  then  went 
on  into  her  own  room.  She  felt  chilled 
and  defeated.  She  had  thought  Susy 
would  take  an  interest,  but — Of  course 
she  could  not  explain  to  her  that  it  was 
not  of  her  poor  dear  papa  that  she  had 
dreamed.  After  all,  was  it  quite  decent 
in  a middle-aged  respectable  woman  to 
have  such  a dream?  Her  sallow  jaws 
reddened  as  she  shut  herself  in.  She  bad 
been  very  foolish  to  tell  Susy  about  it  at 
all. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Palmer  was  always  uncom- 
fortably in  awe  of  the  hard  common- 
sense  of  her  children.  They  were  both 
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Palmers.  When  James  was  a baby  he 
had  looked  up  one  day  from  her  breast 
with  his  calm  attentive  eyes,  and  she  had 
quailed  before  them.  u I never  shall  be 
as  old  as  he  is  already,”  she  had  thought. 
But  as  they  grew  up  they  loved  their  mo- 
ther dearly.  Her  passionate  devotion  to 
them  would  have  touched  hearts  of  stone, 
and  the  Palmers  were  not  at  all  stony- 
hearted, but  kindly,  good-humored  folk, 
like  their  father. 

The  neighborhood  respected  Mrs.  Palm- 
er as  a woman  of  masculine  intellect  be- 
cause, after  her  husband’s  death,  she  had 
managed  the  plantation  with  remarkable 
energy  and  success.  She  had  followed 
his  exact,  methodical  habits  in  peach- 
growing and  in  the  house,  had  cleared 
the  property  of  debt,  and  then  had  invest- 
ed in  Western  lands  so  shrewdly  as  to 
make  herself  and  the  children  rich. 

But  James  and  Susan  were  always  se- 
cretly amused  at  the  deference  paid  to 
their  mother  by  the  good  Delaware  farm- 
ers. She  was  the  dearest  woman  in  the 
world,  but  as  to  a business  head — 

All  her  peach  crops,  her  Dakota  specu- 
lations, and  the  bank  stock  which  was  the 
solid  fruit  thereof  went  for  nothing  as 
proofs  to  them  of  adult  good  sense.  They 
were  only  dear  mamma’s  lucky  hits.  How 
could  a woman  have  a practical  head  who 
grew  so  bored  with  the  pleasant  church 
sociables,  and  refused  absolutely  to  go  to 
the  delightful  Literary  Circle  ? who  would 
listen  to  a hand-organ  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  who  had  once  actually  gone  all 
the  way  up  to  Philadelphia  to  hear  an 
Italian  stroller  named  Salvini  ? 

Neither  of  them  could  understand  such 
childish  outbreaks.  Give  a Palmer  a good 
peach  farm,  a comfortable  house,  and  half 
a dozen  servants  to  worry  him,  and  his 
lines  of  life  were  full.  Why  should  their 
mother  be  uneasy  inside  of  these  lines  ? 

That  she  was  uneasy  to-day,  Susy  soon 
perceived.  A letter  came  from  Pierce  and 
Wall,  her  consignees  in  Philadelphia; 
but  Mrs.  Palmer  threw  it  down  unopened, 
though  she  had  shipped  three  hundred 
crates  of  Morris  Whites  last  Monday. 

She  was  usually  a most  careful  house- 
keeper, keeping  a sharp  eye  on  the  care- 
less negroes,  but  she  disappeared  for  hours 
this  afternoon,  although  Jasper  Tyrrell 
was  coming  for  tea,  and  Jane  was  sure  to 
make  a greasy  mess  of  the  terrapin  if  left 
to  herself. 

Jasper  certainly  had  paid  marked  atten- 
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tion  to  Susy  lately,  but  she  knew  that  he 
was  a cool,  prudent  young  fellow,  who 
would  look  at  the  matter  on  every  side 
before  he  committed  himself.  The  Tyr- 
rells  were  an  old,  exclusive  family,  who 
would  exact  perfection  from  a bride  com- 
ing among  them,  from  her  theology  to  her 
tea  biscuit. 

“A  trifle  less  than  messy  terrapin  has 
often  disgusted  a man,”  thought  Susy,  her 
blue  eyes  dim  with  impatience. 

Just  before  sunset  Mrs.  Palmer  came 
up  the  road,  her  hands  full  of  brilliant 
maple  leaves.  Susy  hurried  to  meet  and 
kiss  her— for  the  Palmers  were  a demon- 
strative family,  who  expressed  their  affec- 
tion by  a perpetual  petting  and  buzzing 
about  each  other.  The  entire  household 
would  shudder  with  anxiety  if  a draught 
blew  on  mamma’s  neck,  and  fall  into  an 
agony  of  apprehension  if  the  baby  had  a 
cold  in  its  head.  Mrs.  Palmer,  for  some 
reason,  found  that  this  habit  of  incessant 
watchfulness  bored  her  just  now. 

“No,  my  shoes  are  nof  damp,  Susy. 
No,  I did  not  need  a shawl.  I am  not  in 
my  dotage,  child,  that  I cannot  walk  out 
without  being  wrapped  up  like  an  Esqui- 
mau. One  would  think  I was  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.” 

“Oh  no,  but  you  are  not  young,  darling 
mamma.  You  are  just  at  the  age  when 
rheumatisms  and  lumbagoes  and  such 
things  set  in  if  one  is  not  careful.  Where 
have  you  been  ?” 

“ I took  a walk  in  the  woods.” 

“Woods!  No  wonder  your  shoulders 
are  damp.  Come  in  directly,  dear.  Four 
grains  of  quinine  and  a hot  lemonade 
going  to  bed.  Walking  in  the  woods! 
Really  now  that  is  something  I cannot 
understand” — smiling  at  her  mother  as 
though  she  were  a very  small  child  in- 
deed. “ Now  I can  walk  any  distance  to 
church,  or  to  shop,  or  for  any  reasonable 
motive,  but  to  go  wandering  about  in  the 
swampy  woods  for  no  earthly  purpose — 
I’ll  press  those  leaves  for  you,”  checking 
herself. 

“No;  I do  not  like  to  see  pressed  leaves 
and  grasses  about  in  vases.  It  is  like 
making  ornaments  of  hair  cut  from  a 
dead  body.  When  summer  is  dead,  let 
it  die.”  She  threw  down  the  leaves  im- 
patiently, and  the  wind  whirled  them 
away. 

“ How  queer  mamma  and  the  people  of 
that  generation  are — so  little  self-control !” 
thought  Susy.  “It  is  nearly  time  for 


Mr.  Tyrrell  to  be  here,”  she  said  aloud. 
“ Can  Jane  season  the  terrapin  ?” 

“Oh,  I suppose  so,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
indifferently,  taking  up  a book. 

She  was  indifferent  and  abstracted  all 
evening.  Peter  clattered  the  dishes  as  he 
waited  at  the  supper-table,  and  the  tea  was 
lukewarm.  Jasper  was  lukewarm  too, 
silent  and  critical. 

James’s  wife,  Jenny,  had  come  over  for 
supper,  and  finding  her  mother-in-law  so 
absent  and  inattentive,  poured  forth  her 
anecdotes  of  baby  to  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Jenny, 
like  most  young  mothers,  gave  forth  in- 
exhaustibly theories  concerning  the  sleep, 
diet,  and  digestion  of  infants.  Jasper, 
bored  and  uneasy,  shuffled  in  his  chair. 
He  had  always  thought  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
charming  as  a hostess,  full  of  tact,  in  fine 
touch  with  every  one.  Couldn’t  she  see 
how  this  woman  was  bedeviling  him 
with  her  croup  and  her  flannels?  She 
was  apparently  blind  and  deaf  to  it  all. 

Mrs.  Palmer’s  vacant  eyes  were  turned 
out  of  the  window.  Susy  glanced  at  her 
with  indignation.  Wasmamma  deranged  ? 

How  petty  the  pursuits  of  these  chil- 
dren were!  thought  the  older  woman,  re- 
garding them.  How  cautious  and  finical 
Tyrrell  was  from  a height  in  his  love-mak- 
ing! Susy  too — six  months  ago  she  had 
carefully  inquired  into  Jasper’s  income. 

Tea  biscuit  and  flannels  and  condensed 
milk!  At  seventeen  her  horizon  had  not 
been  so  cramped  and  shut  in.  How  wide 
and  beautiful  the  world  had  been!  Na- 
ture had  known  her  and  talked  to  her, 
and  in  all  music  there  had  been  a word  for 
her,  alone  and  apart.  How  true  she  had 
been  to  her  friends ! how  she  had  hated  her 
enemies!  how,  when  love  came  to  her — 
Mrs.  Palmer  felt  a sudden  chill  shiver 
through  her  limbs.  She  sat  silent  until 
they  rose  from  table.  Then  she  hurried 
to  her  own  room.  She  did  not  make  a 
light.  She  told  herself  that  she  was  ab- 
surdly nervous,  and  bathed  her  face  and 
wrists  in  cold  water.  But  she  could  not 
strike  a light.  This  creature  within  her, 
this  Anne,  vivid  and  beautiful  and  loving, 
was  she  to  face  the  glass  and  see  the  old 
yellow-skinned  woman  ? 

She  ought  to  think  of  that  old  long-ago 
self  as  dead. 

But  it  was  not  dead. 

“If  I had  married  the  man  I loved,” 
this  something  within  her  cried,  “I  should 
have  had  my  true  life.  He  would  have 
understood  me.” 
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How  ridiculous  and  wicked  it  all  was ! 

“I  was  a loyal,  loving  wife  to  Job  Palm- 
er,” she  told  herself,  resolutely  lighting 
the  lamp  and  facing  the  stout  figure  in 
the  glass  with  its  puffy  black  silk  gown. 
44  My  life  went  down  with  his  into  the 
grave.” 

But  there  was  a flash  in  the  gray  plead- 
ing eyes  which  met  her  in  the  glass  that 
gave  her  the  lie. 

They  were  Anne’s  eyes,  and  Anne  had 
* never  been  Job  Palmer’s  wife. 

Mrs.  Palmer  did  not  go  down  again  that 
night.  A wood  fire  blazed  on  her  hearth, 
and  she  put  on  her  wrapper  and  drew  her 
easy-chair  in  front  of  it,  with  the  little 
table  beside  her  on  which  lay  her  Bible 
and  prayer-book  and  k Kempis.  This 
quiet  hour  was  usually  the  happiest  of  the 
day.  James  and  Jenny  always  came  in 
to  kiss -her  good-by,  and  Susy  regularly 
crept  in  in  her  wrapper  to  read  a chapter 
with  her  mother  and  to  tuck  her  snugly 
into  bed. 

But  to-night  she  locked  her  door.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone.  She  tried  to  read, 
but  pushed  the  books  away,  and  turning 
out  the  light,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 
Not  k Kempis  nor  any  holy  saint  could 
follow  her  into  the  solitudes  into  which 
her  soul  had  gone.  Could  God  Himself 
understand  how  intolerable  this  old  clum- 
sy body  had  grown  to  her  ? 

She  remembered  that  when  she  had  been 
ill  with  nervous  prostration  two  years  ago 
she  had  in  an  hour  suddenly  grown  eighty 
years  old.  Now  the  blood  of  sixteen  was 
in  her  veins.  Why  should  this  soul  within 
her  thus  dash  her  poor  brain  from  verge 
to  verge  of  its  narrow  range  of  life? 

The  morbid  fancies  of  the  night  brought 
her  by  morning  to  an  odd  resolution.  She 
would  go  away.  Why  should  she  not  go 
away?  She  had  done  her  full  duty  to 
husband,  children,  and  property.  Why 
should  she  not  begin  somewhere  else,  live 
out  her  own  life  ? Why  should  she  not 
have  her  chance  for  the  few  years  left  ? 
Music  and  art  and  the  companionship  of 
thinkers  and  scholars.  Mrs.  Palmer’s  face 
grew  pale  as  she  named  these  things  so 
long  forbidden  to  her. 

It  was  now  dawn.  She  hastily  put  on 
a travelling  dress,  and  placed  a few  ne- 
cessary articles  and  her  check-book  in  a 
satchel. 

“Carry  this  to  the  station,”  she  said 
to  Peter,  who,  half  asleep,  was  making  up 
the  fires. 
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“ Gwine  to  Philadelphy,  Mis’  Palmer? 
Does  Miss  Susy  know  ?” 

“No.  Tell  her  I have  been  suddenly 
called  away.” 

As  she  walked  to  the  station  she  smiled 
to  think  how  Susy  would  explain  her 
sudden  journey  by  the  letter  from  Pierce 
and  Wall,  and  would  look  to  find  whether 
she  had  taken  her  overshoes  and  chamois 
jacket.  “I  hate  overshoes,  and  I would 
like  to  tear  that  jacket  into  bits!”  she 
thought  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  car. 
She  was  going  to  escape  it  all.  She  would 
no  longer  be  happed  and  dosed  and  watch- 
ed like  a decrepit  old  crone.  She  was  an 
affectionate  mother,  but  it  actually  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  she  was  leaving  Susy 
and  James  and  the  baby.  She  was  pos- 
sessed with  a frenzy  of  delight  in  escaping. 
The  train  moved.  She  was  free!  She 
could  be  herself  now  at  last! 

It  could  be  easily  arranged.  She  would 
withdraw  her  certificates  and  government 
bonds  from  the  vaults  of  the  trust  com- 
pany in  Philadelphia.  The  children  had 
their  own  property  secure. 

Where  should  she  go  f To  Rome  ? Ven- 
ice ? No.  There  were  so  many  Ameri- 
cans trotting  about  Europe.  She  must  be 
rid  of  them  all.  Now  there  was  Egypt 
and  the  Nile.  Or  if  another  expedition 
were  going  to  Iceland  ? Up  there  in  the 
awful  North  among  the  glaciers  and  gey- 
sers, and  sagas  and  Runic  relics,  one  would 
be  in  another  world,  and  forget  Morris 
Whites  and  church  sociables  and  the  wig- 
gling village  gossip. 

“ There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
live  in  a high  pure  atmosphere  of  thought, 
who  never  descend  to  gossip  or  money- 
making,” she  thought,  remembering  the 
lofty  strains  of  George  Forbes’s  last  poem. 
“If  I had  been  his  wife  I too  might  have 
thought  great  thoughts  and  lived  a noble 
life.” 

She  tried  angrily  to  thrust  away  this 
idea.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  a traitor  to 
her  husband,  whom  she  had  loved  well 
and  long. 

But  the  passion  of  her  youth  maddened 
her.  Job  had  been  a good  commonplace 
man.  But  this  other  was  a Seer,  a Dicta- 
tor of  thought  to  the  worlcl. 

The  train  rolled  into  Broad  Street  sta- 
tion. Mrs.  Palmer  went  to  the  trust 
company  and  withdrew  her  bonds.  She 
never  before  had  come  up  to  the  city  alone ; 
Susy  always  accompanied  her  to  “take 
care  of  dear  mamma.”  Susy,  who  had 
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provincial  ideas  as  to  “what  people  in 
our  position  should  do,”  always  took  her 
to  the  most  fashionable  hotel,  and  order- 
ed a dinner  the  cost  of  which  weighed 
upon  her  conscience  for  months  after- 
ward. Mrs.  Palmer  now  went  to  a cheap 
little  cafe  in  a back  street,  and  ate  a chop 
with  the  keen  delight  of  a runaway  dog 
gnawing  a stolen  bone.  A cold  rain  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  she  was  damp  and  chilled 
when  she  returned  to  the  station. 

Where  should  she  go  ? Italy— the 
Nile — Heavens!  there  were  the  Crotons 
from  Dover  getting  out  of  the  elevator! 
She  must  go  somewhere  at  once  to  hide 
herself;  afterward  she  could  decide  on 
her  course.  A queue  of  people  were  at 
the  ticket  window.  She  placed  herself 
in  line. 

“ Boston  ?”  said  the  agent. 

She  nodded.  In  five  minutes  she  was 
seated  in  a parlor  car,  and  thundering 
across  the  bridge  above  the  great  abattoir. 
She  looked  down  on  the  cattle  in  their 
sheds.  “ I do  wonder  if  Peter  will  give 
Rosy  her  warm  mash  to-night?”  she 
thought,  uneasily. 

There  were  but  three  seats  occupied  in 
the  car.  Two  men  and  a lady  entered  to- 
gether and  sat  near  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  so 
that  she  could  not  but  hear  their  talk, 
which  at  first  ran  upon  draughts. 

“You  might  open  your  window,  Cor- 
vill,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “if  Mrs.  Ames 
is  not  afraid  of  neuralgia.” 

Corvill  ? Ames  ? Mrs.  Palmer  half 
rose  from  her  seat.  Why,  Corvill  was 
the  name  of  the  great  figure-painter! 
She  had  an  etching  of  his  “ Hagar.”  She 
never  looked  into  that  woman’s  face  with- 
out a wrench  at  her  heart.  All  human 
pain  and  longing  spoke  in  it  as  they  did 
in  George  Forbes’s  poems.  Mrs.  Ames, 
she  had  heard,  was  chairman  of  the  Wo- 
man’s National  Society  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  Prisons.  Mrs.  Palmer  had  read 
her  expose  of  the  abominations  of  the 
lessee  system — words  burning  with  a fiery 
zeal  for  humanity.  There  had  been  a 
symposium  in  Philadelphia  of  noted  au- 
thors and  artists  this  week. 

No  doubt  these  were  two  of  those  fa- 
mous folk.  Mrs.  Palmer  drew  neater, 
feeling  as  if  she  were  creeping  up  to  the 
base  of  Mount  Olympus.  This  was  what 
happened  when  one  cut  loose  from  Morris 
Whites  and  terrapin  and  that  weary  Jane 
and  Peter!  The  Immortals  were  outside, 
and  she  had  come  into  their  company. 


“Oh,  open  the  window!”  said  Mrs. 
Ames,  who  had  a hoarse  voice  which 
came  in  bass  gusts  and  snorts  out  of  a 
mouth  mustached  like  a man’s.  “Let’s 
have  some  air!  The  sight  of  those  emi- 
grants huddled  in  the  station  nauseated 
me.  Women  and  babies  all  skin  and 
bone  and  rags.” 

Now  Mrs.  Palmer  had  just  emptied  her 
purse  and  almost  cried  over  that  wretched 
group.  That  sick  baby’s  cry  would  wring 
any  woman’s  heart,  she  thought.  Could 
it  be  that  this  great  philanthropist  had 
pity  only  for  the  misery  of  the  masses? 
But  the  man  who  painted  “Hagar”  surely 
would  be  pitiful  and  tender  ? ♦ 

“Sorry  they  annoyed  you,” he  was  say- 
ing. “Some  very  good  subjects  among 
them.  I made  two  sketches,”  pulling  out 
a note-book.  “ That  half-starved  woman 
near  the  door — see  ? — eh  ? Fine  slope  in 
the  chin  and  jaw.  I wanted  a dying  baby 
for  my  ‘Exiles,’  too.  I caught  the  very 
effect  I wanted.  Sick  child.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  turned  her  revolving  chair 
away.  It  was  a trifling  disappointment, 
but  it  hurt  her.  She  was  in  that  strained, 
feverish  mood  when  trifles  hurt  sharply. 
These  were  mere  hucksters  of  art  and  hu- 
manity. They  did  not  belong  to  the  high 
pure  level  on  which  stood  great  inter- 
preters of  the  truth — such,  for  instance,  as 
George  Forbes.  The  little  quake  which 
always  passed  through  her  at  this  man’s 
name  was  increased  by  a shiver  from  the 
damp  wind  blowing  upon  her.  She  sneezed 
twice. 

Mrs.  Ames  stared  at  her  insolently,  and 
turned  her  back,  fearing  that  she  might 
be  asked  to  put  down  the  window. 

Mr.  Corvill  was  talking  about  the  deco- 
ration of  the  car.  “Not  bad  at  all,” he 
said.  “ There  is  a great  tenderness  in  the 
color  of  that  ceiling,  and  just  look  at  the 
lines  of  the  chairs!  They-are  full  of  feel- 
ing.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  listened,  bewildered.  But 
now  they  were  looking  at  the  landscape. 

If  he  found  feeling  in  the  legs  of  a chair, 
what  new  meanings  would  he  not  dis- 
cover in  that  vast  stretch  of  lonely  marsh 
with  the  narrow  black  lagoons  creeping 
across  it  ? 

“Nice  effect,”  said  Mr.  Corvill — “the 
gamboge  on  that  barn  against  the  green. 

I find  little  worth  using  in  the  fall  this 
year,  however.  Too  much  umber  in  the 
coloring.” 

Could  it  be,  she  thought,  that  these  peo- 
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pie  had  made  a trade  of  art  and  humanity 
until  they  had  lost  the  perception  of  their 
highest  meanings?  But  it  could  not  be 
so  with  authors. 

“I  should  think,”  continued  Corvill, 
turning  to  the  other  man,  “you  could 
find  matkriel  for  some  verses  in  these 
flats.  Ulalume,  or  The  Land  of  Dolor. 
Something  in  that  line.  Eh, ’Forbes  ?” 

Forbes!  Her  breath  stopped.  That 
fat  hunched  man  with  the  greasy  black 
whiskers  and  gaudy  chain!  Yes,  that 
was  his  voice;  but  had  it  always  that  tone 
of  vulgar  swagger? 

“I’ve  stopped  verse- writing,”  he  said. 
“ Poetry’s  a drug  in  the  market.  My  in- 
fernal publishers  shut  down  on  it  five 
years  ago.” 

He  turned,  and  she  then  saw  his  face — 
the  thin  hard  lips,  the  calculating  eye. 

Was  this  man  “ George”  ? Or  had  that 
George  ever  lived  except  in  her  fancy  ? 

“Mr.  Forbes.”  She  rose.  The  very 
life  in  her  seemed  to  stop;  her  knees 
shook.  But  habit  is  strong.  She  bowed 
as  she  named  him,  and  stood  there,  smil- 
ing, the  courteous,  thorough  - bred  old 
lady  whose  charm  young  Tyrrell  had  rec- 
ognized. Some  power  in  the  pathetic 
gray  eyes  brought  Forbes  to  his  feet. 

“I  think  I knew  you  long  ago,”  she 
said.  “ If  it  is  you — ?” 

“Forbes  is  my  name,  ma’am.  Lord 
bless  me  ! you  can’t  be — Something 
familiar  in  your  eyes.  You  remind  me 
of  Judge  Sinclair’s  daughter  Fanny.” 

“Anne  was  my  name.” 

“Anne.  To  be  sure.  I knew  it  was 
Nanny  or  Fanny.  I ought  to  remember, 
for  I was  spoons  on  you  myself  for  a week 
or  two.  You  know  you  were  reckoned 
the  best  catch  in  the  county,  eh  ? Sit 
• down,  ma’am,  sit  down  ; people  of  our 
weight  aren’t  built  for  standing.” 

“Is — your  wife  with  you  ?” 

“You  refer  to  the  first  Mrs.  Forbes — 
Theresa  Stone  ? I have  been  married 
twice  since  her  decease.  I am  now  a 
widower.”  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  and  coughed,  glancing  at  the 
crape  on  his  hat.  His  breath  crossed  her 
face.  It  reeked  of  heavy  feeding  and 
night  orgies;  for  Forbes,  though  avari- 
cious, had  gross  appetites. 

Suddenly  Job  Palmer  stood  before  her, 
with  his  fine  clear-cut  face  and  reasonable 
eyes.  He  knew  little  outside  of  his  farm 
perhaps  ; but  how  clean  was  his  soul ! 
How  he  had  loved  her! 


The  car  swayed  violently  from  side  to 
side;  the  lamps  went  out.  “Hello  I” 
shouted  Forbes.  “Something  wrong! 
I’ll  get  out  of  this!”  rushing  to  the  door. 
She  braced  herself  against  her  chair. 

In  the  outside  darkness  the  rushing  of 
steam  was  heard,  and  shrieks  of  women 
in  mortal  agony.  A huge  weight  fell  on 
the  car,  crushing  in  the  roof.  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  jammed  between  two  beams, 
but  unhurt.  A heavy  rain  was  falling. 

“ I shall  not  be  burned  to  death,  at  any 
rate,”  she  thought,  and  then  fortunately 
became  insensible. 

In  half  an  hour  she  was  cut  out  and 
laid  on  the  bank,  wet  and  half  frozen,  but 
with  whole  bones.  She  tried  to  rise,  but 
could  not;  every  joint  ached  with  rheu- 
matism ; her  gown  was  in  tatters,  the  mud 
was  deep  under  her,  and  the  rain  pelted 
down.  She  saw  the  fire  burning  on  her 
hearth  at  home,  and  the  easy -chair  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  Bible  and  & Kempis. 

Some  men  with  lanterns  came  up  and 
bent  over  her. 

“Great  God,  mother!”  one  of  them 
cried.  It  was  James,  who  had  been  on 
the  same  train,  going  to  New  York. 

The  next  day  she  was  safely  laid  in  her 
own  bed.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly, 
and  Susy  was  keeping  guard  that  she 
might  sleep.  Jenny  had  just  brought  a 
delicious  bowl  of  soup  and  fed  it  to  her, 
and  baby  had  climbed  up  on  the  bed  to 
hug  her,  and  fallen  asleep  there.  She 
held  him  in  her  arm.  James  came  in  on 
tiptoe,  and  bent  anxiously  over  her.  She 
saw  them  all  through  her  half-shut  eyes. 

“My  own — flesh  of  my  flesh!”  she 
thought,  and  thanked  God  from  her  soul 
for  the  love  that  held  her  warm  and  safe. 

As  she  dozed,  Susy  and  James  bent  over 
her.  “Where  could  she  have  been  go- 
ing?” said  Susy. 

“To  New  York;  no  doubt  to  make  a 
better  contract  than  the  one  she  has  with 
Pierce  and  Wall — to  make  a few  more 
dollars  for  us.  Poor  dear  unselfish  soul ! 
Don’t  worry  her  with  questions,  Susy — 
don’t  speak  of  it.” 

“No,  I will  not,  Jim,”  said  Susy,  wip- 
ing her  eyes.  “But  if  she  only  had  taken 
her  chamois  jacket !” 

James  himself,  when  his  mother  was 
quite  well,  remarked  one  day,  “We  had 
a famous  fellow-traveller  in  that  train  to 
New  York — Forbes,  the  author.” 

“A  most  disagreeable,  underbred  per- 
son !”  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  vehemently.  I 
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James— a mew  shopman  of  literature!'’  tho  Pal  mum.  Yet  Soinelimtss  in  th*  imdsf 

of  all  Ibis  ;.'omiurt  and  aiMisliiiifr  u <• 

'■:  ru^w-jAi  Jasper  Tytdrtl:  that:  win-  note  of  'mmie-or  th-fe  sound  of  the  KesUfrss 

ter.  Tfioy  live  in  the  homestead,  and  wind  will  bring  »o  expression  into  hi»T<?ye» 
Mnf;  Piilfoe.f  has  four  or  five  grandchil-  winch  her  •children  do  not  under*! and.  as 
dreo  about  her  now.  whom  who  spoils  to  if  some  creature  nnktisTO  to  them  looked 
jpg  heart's  content.  She- still  dabbles  a out  of  them. 

little  in  turning  speculations  ; but  since  At  such  times  Mrs.  Palmer  will  ihitik 
lu*r  accident  on  the  cam  sheds  troubled  A-ils»io|i,;^.^^pit'bo<Jjr 

with  rheumatism,  andteateaythi'rteanage-  whom  she  once  knew  lh3it.  is  dead, 
moot  of  the  farm  and  housa  to  ifttfifier  and  Je  sh«4tAdLehe  f^Wy  wohdei'S;  and  if 
Httsy.  Blie  has  a fiuhH,  lu.xpHoli?,  happy  she  is  dead  here,  will  she  ever  li  ve  again  ( 


A SNOW  SONNET. 

BY  NlfTA  T’’  liATtah 

VrAr  ear  can  find  MO  rest.  The  throbbing  tide 
It*:  Of  city epimnareb  is  at  mid-day  flow; 

Like  pulse’s  beat  the  footsteps  come  sand  go;. 
..Harsh  rattles  thrash  fhe  tmnuloi»a  stir  aside. 

And  tumbling  sounds  like  hoary  breakers  ride. 
‘’Who’ chid  primeval  waters,  «*n  He  so 
Bind  this'  wild  flood  with  Hu>  great  ' Hi  titer  UY  i" 
So  mooned  f.  fever-stricken,  and  s n cried. 

My  ^ir  iVnVfjio.  and  yet  can  find  tto  spited!  ’ 
Atjothtais  miild^y,  and  tjo  mid  <hiy  gusli! 

But  idrssed  Siirvi'.e,  deep,  Uubroke.  profound, 
White  i'eathered  flakes  my  window  fishily  brush 
God  cyme  into,  Kite  ci'tirssry  and  found 
The  children  noisy,  so  Ho  whispered  " Hush." 


MOST  SWEET  IT  IS  VVTTH  HNtTT‘LtFTEX>  EYES, 
s'  BV  WihUAM.  W08l>.?R-OBTri, 


I •m-tei  hi. **  with  n.ti uplifted 

BHHcii  'V  • . ■ • :i-,'-.nd,.:i/  pa  lb.  b«  there,  or  none,, 

iainfflv  " 1 'on  round  tin-  traveller  lies 

Wh'iuh.  Jim  fi.-u^urw  a^sdx>  to  look  jiponj;'.' 
w9P®jrf^y  Plowed  ndlijH'W'it.h  801110  soft  ideal  sbeue, 
.i-jmZjj*-  The  work  of  tYteeyy©**  some-  liappy  tone 

hit  meditation, ' supping  !»•'  b<*ksre?»  .".  v 

The.  bfeioivy^unth^tg’  o4btt;$te  ’b^^'-;.ght)A'h; 

If Titeugh*.  amt  Love  desert •/•is.  from  that  day 
Let  us  break  off  all  odmtnkyce  ifihh  the  Muse 
With  Thought  and  Love  eo.a>p»rniv*os  sf  mu-  iviiy, 

WhateW  MSf'  Tftfusb,  . ' .•s  h 
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TAV.lKl’*  AN1* 

LK&VES  H:t'M  A VMSTi'AV*  NnTIvBWOK' 

, !?r  r»EsjAMt>"  : : \ »■'  ; :,;;- 

^^^SSS^SSSSSISS^  palace.  I 

alive  in  - ' t Is' ;*ivr and  my 

' , -.'•«•  h U'-'in-j  hud)  ted.  The 

S^rra  Ke vu  d&  has  y^iviis3i/><l,  i\w 
rosea  to  iMUne  cif  ihe  of 

KKT|gM  ijio  Alliaiif t{fe^p'pe:ar^4,v 

pffil  hKjWk^  {Sf  I tt Ksp i tiil t ty f and  -if' 

.*  Fuiyme  e\  mov  vi‘.'  ;iy  ju 

Ef  its  i iticft;  vv  hil^-  im  foijxiish  tp£- 

■-*•>£**  fU« thr yninff/nii&M&fc. 
| ter  oemory,  *he  JtU'bd,  is  h>*<- 
* ^ P I J^T , mM  ifi^r • Tttirin^  a we&yy 

1.  ‘and  ina ku)C  oh-  pay  deariv  ley 

/ t 'jhnktrV 


m *$&#' ■ k*  .fli#y  see  u§ 

& ipfc^  lh<*  w;v* 

Kt^cij J;  l«p*  t lie 

htta^k ; • ykvf  &&m i <Htr  bouts, 
.f&iifc  stur  £«g£&&e 

pmf  t he 

tine  Hiecf  fhk  ofhea'  bo  iff  Tjppr 
^huhltiw  umfer  tlv^ 
rfaif;  fh>  he 

uMowour ' tyi>tAt » -u>  ■ 1.7^1*  4:-  y •. . iri£y- 

ifmpfttfhf  '^';fe:^  1 mi 

perched  piV  $$,  broati 
of  ti  iietffo.  $ ml  y i ntf  to  mili  fvo..; 
mid  ^fipiVkp^  irim  .roj?‘  k ne^ 

)V»fs  jiluivon  iimul,  with  ii*  inti 

-*>f  3Ua*i\^  I 

If  ihdm  be  any  lyitifi  iii  ilie 

nw®  of  llni  ^^4  •Kiujr 

Phfiijipi*  ^1  JFmi#.  ami  if 
$n\tozhmmy  do  eri;ioyV  my  protein 

tiiuj  ITeavcti  tower ve  me  from  ver- 

,I.j'.  left  Gnufirila.  •* y^itretv:  dtJomh>,  lit  unn  k 

dream -mV-  in  cite  ^rahiuri  palant*.  nm  At  UbhoM  iViirfmvu r>t  iHyPreamKl  Liei’t. 
hambra  tovVeroi^  np  iff  (n>ut  tfi  iuy  ' ixri.W t |a i^ ■ j e- H»y 

li.i  v.  m lonaireO  walks  in  t(ie  ihmh'  <d  rjk;  .U\o<\.  Ties  i-  Ann  i haw  teen  JottgMi^ 

)^M  fih^ . vatriVt^y^eifa^  fwfy My  hrlM  '3*  fp tT-Uv.ii ynttimvw^ . 

>oh;:aed  iveh  gofd  um).  rvury,  and  m * i»e  W^alil  i.h.,f  1 h/u;  .v«ob..  fti-o  ' ;•;.  sv,irtm^ 
sa.il*  waters  of  the  Itumuoti  ijf  the  snl-  triepd  than  thb  •.-.  iu«e  paper  *;.o  veto  Hi  J 

of  Mooi’  aim  Whoid.  d " '£?*&; 

v»\\  vo’ehe-  a*u*  loaernmiabie  romimiuk  v nuiMi.^e:  m<  s>.j»,k'  ..^ dhe  ayiisijO ymra.iim 
Tie1}),  oi  she  e-aim.  of  approaduitc  uigio  Mtai  rr.o^pio-t.^  me  ii  i-  K>«a  bfciuumit  hi*r 
;..  !.  *hi  euborh  *0  Alhuvem.  .^1  the  <poe(.  n.uo?)<h  There  art-  pet  ire-  r-vr rv <v 

houy  n’h^*  ; •t^tifi  pf  the  • U /k  i)Ai  h ^ a miuebi^hit  . Wh’itih 

vv!u‘l-  Ii-  v i rees  Oeeohi^  ever  wav  \ *uro  y- hu r. 

^ hhiyic  ftki"  5?eiyhl,  whim  tht  hhiMo^^a foiir, ■ fi  vry  £taj 

gh»  o*  >hhie  jo  the  }'-eie  sik^j  foa  o;»t  :v<.rheU  ••;'1-avaie  yon,  fell'  rou  aed 

v^yitu^  'Hof  } do  tjwii,  ii  \ Jfop  wili  trjf 


i0K0ec:4»  *Ujr>  Xt  0 fte  i/p  rpii 
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fe^ibn .m  which  mmm  ^giv-'  their  tun  hot  yiksI^?  ami  run  about’  the 

•Mi  to  Inin  bec^ase.  he  speaks  Wily'  two  streets  like  a swann  of  sparrows;  ami 
languages  at  mice.  instead  of  speaking  when  liter  are  eight  or  nine  rears  old,  if 
one  only  and  speaking  A well,  No  they  are  gooiVtfrer  will  be  married :..  but 

ter  lie  is  tine  with  his  white  turban  :*ml  Uas  lion  or  -will  nut  save  them  from  the 
his  yeJlmv Mi  woollen  burnoose  drajed  in  whip  if  thoy  happen'  to  break  their  pitch 
superb  folds.  e?  at  r>tv  spring  Farther  on.  other  wo- 

W?.  arc  hardly  outside  the  hotel  before  men.  squatting  oh  their  heels  and  wear- 
we  feutou rseh.es  m the  midst  of  the socca.-  tug  immense  straw  bats,  arc  selling  cakes 
or,  m other  words,  the- 1 title  market  of  ilm  jdaced  in  a row  un  a board  ori  the  ground, 
to  w h , of  a 

Icing;  ..  arfx^^sjo'ti  ’ ^ ■ «!tf 

- eCifgn  wooden 
yoofk  'Shelter  of 

soft-80irj>,  rancid  bitty 
te)\  afitd  \>ih:  Bourn 
of  th&ift  ajfd  grilHhg. 
greasy  messas  Wh  icd  i . 
prod  u fee  a 'shtfc^Urtg 
od^\  Women  pass, 
wearing  the  httfk,  n 
la  rge  and  j rght  vroo)  - . 
len  wr^pf^’tv  tvUli 
wiiifclf*  by  the  purposed 
oreh^uce  An  r#i.ci^uietit 
of  the  folds* 
pose  a costume  fujt  of 
clmracter : they  Utter 
a few  words  of  mopfcy- 
ary  at  my  expense,  hut 
in  ;.the  Austere.; 
of  their  drapery  th%'- 
ha ve  sd  much  charm 
that  i>»>  artist  could 
bear  them  any  ill* will. 

Bourn  of  thjml  hold  by 
the  baud  Hitle  chil- 
dren, who  follow  lot- 
toruiUiyy  with  tiieir 
li^ds  ^hayeii;  and  on 
the^fW  11  a to  ft  of  haiy 
bound  Up  add  Icuifth 
ynect  out  tflfh  torsades 
of  red  wuob  Others 
Carry  their  sti  ll  y out) g 
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' — amidst  this 
confusion  of  noises 
and  colors  — grave 
Jewish  merchants 
walk  beneath  white 
umbrellas  ; they 
M talk  business  as 
they  rattle  phleg- 
matically in  their 
large  and  deep 
Wfnm  pockets  the  loved 

metal  of  which 
tlouros  are  coined. 

Above  all  this, 
forming  as  it  were 
the  background  of 
the  picture,  in  the 
vibrating  sunlight, 
the  white  houses 
mount  in  tiers  one 
above  the  other;  a 
minaret  faced  with 
green  faience  slabs 
rises  against  the 
blue  sky;  and  the 
swallows,  swift  and 
joyous,  chase  each 
other  in  the  lumi- 
mk  "•  % mm* 

Horror!  All  of 
a sudden  fifteen  lit- 
tie  donkeys  charge 
down  the  narrow 
street,  carrying 
their  eouffas  full 
of  bricks.  They 
squeeze  us  pitiless- 
ly between  their 
flanks  and  the  wall. 
Heedless,  like  Ori- 
entals as  they  are, 
they  pass  and  disappear,  gravely  forget- 
ful of  the  insult  o lie  red  to  our  European 
breasts:  and  the  wonten  hide  themselves 
to  laugh,  and  their  little  shrill  peal  quivers 
in  dancing  shimmer  of  the  sunlight. 

Now  we  proceed  to  climb  through  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  dirty  streets  full  of 
holes  and  hillocks,  and  lined  with  little 
low  white  wimlowless  houses,  each  with  a 
single  narrow  door.  We  then  reach  a 
payed  road  which  mounts  straight  up  the 
hill-side  on  which  the  town  is  perched, 
and  at  last  the  door  of  the  Oasbah  opens  be- 
fore its.  Here  the  view  of  Tangier  and  of 
the  hay  is  superb.  The  town,  beneath  my 
feet,  seems  to  be  rolling  down  toward  the 
M'.j,  the  white  terraces  of  the  houses  form- 
iugy  as  it  were,  step  below  step,  and  the 


A SOLDIER  or  THE  PASHA. 

Here  is  a Jciffin,  armed  with  his  gun. 
clothed  in  a brown  gtUabut, , with  the 
hood  and  sleeves  embroidered  with  many- 
colored  flowers;  on  his  head,  by  way  of  a 
hut,  lie  wears  ihe  red  doth  case  for  his 
carbine;  his  powder-horn  and  sabre  are 
slung  from  shoulder-belts,  and  in  this 
formidable  warlike  outfit  he  offers  for  sale 
four  or  five  emaciated  fowls,  A dozen 
yards  further  a fountain,  adorned  with 
those  Moorish  faience  plaques  called 
lejos,  is  taken  by  storm  by  an  army  of 
w atc r- car  r r e rs — ta  11  n eg  roes,  ragged  a n d 
tattered,  who  quarrel  amongst  them  selves 
with  savage  cries.  Ami  amidst  this  ver- 
min, these  rags,  these  draperies,  these 
squalling  children,  these  clucking  hens, 
these  strident  sounds  of  Oriental  quarrel- 
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whole  mass  of  vimewosJi  AtnJ.  stucco  pc-  povverh-ss>nt'S-.  of  its  slow  means  to  repack 
fHiiUuiir  a giguistia  staipcasc.  This  de-  duee  ti-v  marvels  that  Mature  'displays  in 
of  ternn-os  strikes  and  stops  ayainst  these  Eastern  maminy#.  where  the  ntiiiute 
the  FAiuparU  iChich  v-i.iruii.-.tid  Ute  Custom-  t hat.  :oi'ii's  *s  not  iOlUfer.  like  the  minute 
halts*'  and  the  small  port  • and  so  the  that  has  jtist.  pa.ss.-ti : Bur  at  least  one 
waves  kiss  the  liras  step  of  the  stairway,  cati  enjoy  and  drink  hi  that,  nature,  yet  in- 
Thcn  comes  gllstemuy  £miph(iheittre  letxicatwl  with  it,  and  store  on  it's  memory 
of  the  sea.  an  expanse  of  azure  that  moves  -with  its  .splendid  visions,  iso,  later,  in  the 


'*&*+*m 


■ ■;  - 

4»#p|p 

txmmmrSfS-y 


'pfcws  ts;  x*SU!>k. 


3.<h l lives:  ami  Utc  larva  that  pnacHal  snlionlo  of  jUm  sintUo.  jp 

Start*  fr-inut.  Tani-mrc  ,vii t^f-  mu}  ps  ^ur/cmt*.  tbir 

reality}  ttttbc!  i « i the  j v^-.' va will 

uK^4ii.£au:i)$  af  TytMuau  m tbc  Muglfc  of  dmitns,  ami  ,Ui 
M*u\k;i  \n  tin*  kiiy^r  ium-.  .iCfTt  -mm*'  J&C  >vhlfe,  eaiivii*  Uku  k-uH*  mp 

tho  ■ k«  v of  iliiit  ni!oi'  i h . r 1 i-xn^s  Hko  liiopusi.  Suolt  .will  he  i.m  -i ! w uni  »>f  t In.w* 
Of  mnrtc ! i fid  Him  I fany  .-jwt.v  svbo  luivr  kit^'Vn  lu.vv  b.i  \u'nk  ?.K  rirUun? 
civ  of  tlio  of  .fchfe  nb.h  i Mni^hvo. 

To  sU  1 *!  fi-MOl.  i}fT  'kibrnMoS’  key  iK^rd  II 

of ; jowfei :#$  IjghW, ft*  i %ni&$  t uirtjftiT fiini 

to  (it  on  »*- 1 ! I • IH  | !|C  oitAikO  ot |i  ^ fftlftiVtl  it  ( M>  c:i»*‘h  -mb-  J.b  U<  tlO'-r. 

fiimilU?  which  cb:UOft>S  T>v|*U<V.\S  -Tacr*  vi  birli.  l.V  tl;<*  aVia; . ki*  axi  ^ h<’  ihUUm-*? 

it  | chiv  to  fi’cvli  ones  or*'  kiftrars  -ccccitv  v.Mi>  o.-vrr  • tfjrir 

\nk  ! (MTvOh»  nt  cvv-nboo  : Tc  ft*?*»*-  ;f  ••  .0.0  *,  * ,.i.>  t-V  vv  b I O’  • *vy  ; 

cc^  •!  lie-  t .••:>>!-  1 :oo  $$$*.1  »,{<•  U*S'  a > i ftfhUOrl.r:  fVO'.  ^ 1 ij  \ H.  'tyov  cri;cc 

to  vir.0.  vvit.v  I'ji  Ml  ,'Mt^  jt,  prcs'O-ro  tbev  W.o  llh-hic  iVdr  i\\  (tin  -mi. 

Wtf  )sh fi: 

of  avt  i^-. the  ^airA'h 


M cn^i^uxv'U  ^pc  f v#  liite 
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burnooses  floating  in  the  air,  their  heads 
erect  and  covered  with  the  chechia , a sort 
of  pointed  fez  of  red  felt.  They  are  prob- 
ably going,  by  superior  order,  to  ransom 
some  Jew  or  Moor  who  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  allow  the  secret  of  his  wealth  to 
be  betrayed.  For  the  Moroccan  soldier  is 
not  so  much  a man  of  war  as  a collector 
of  taxes,  and  from  time  to  time  his  master 
sends  him,  without  law  or  rule,  to  visit 
those  whom  he  finds  either  too  rich,  or 
rich  enough  for  him,  the  Sultan,  to  claim 
his  share  of  the  prize.  Rapine  is  the  only 
resource  of  the  treasury.  Each  Pasha 
levies  his  share  on  all  the  bargains  con- 
cluded on  his  territory.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs has,  however,  been  improved  since 
the  intervention  of  Europeans  in  Morocco. 
But  not  so  many  years  ago,  and  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century,  the  most  hor- 
rible tortures  were  inflicted  both  upon 
Mussulman  and  Jewish  merchants  in  order 
to  force  them  to  avow  their  fatal  riches. 
Mr.  J.  Drummond  Hay,  in  the  narrative  of 
his  journey  on  the  banks  of  the  Leucos, 
relates  dreadful  details:  men  shut  up  in 
ovens,  wedges  driven  in  under  their  nails, 
children  smothered  slowly  before  the  eyes 
of  their  parents,  a man  shut  up  in  the  cage 
of  a chained  lion  whose  chain  was  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  come  within  an 
inch  of  the  victim,  who  could  not  make 
the  slightest  movement  without  being  rent 
by  the  talons  of  the  beast.  Doubtless  the 
stories  of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  are  exag- 
gerated at  the  present  day,  and  perhaps 
they  were  when  he  wrote.  But  this  fact 
remains,  in  essential  points  at  least:  the 
treasury  is  filled  by  means  of  exactions 
and  authorized  thefts;  and  every  official 
conscience  may  be  bought.  This  is  true 
from  one  end  of  the  social  scale  to  the 
other.  When  the  merchant  has  tortured 
the  slave,  and  when  the  Pasha  has  rifled 
the  merchant,  the  Sultan  employs  similar 
means  to*  relieve  the  Pasha  of  his  booty. 
Many  a Pasha,  after  finally  getting  rich,  is 
betrayed  by  one  of  those  around  him  and 
denounced  to  the  Emperor  as  a great 
capitalist.  Thereupon  he  is  sent  for  to 
court,  and  the  good  sovereign  spoils  him 
of  everything,  even  to  the  last  piece  of 
money  that  sleeps  in  his  coffers  or  in  his 
pockets,  even  to  the  last  flon , to  the  last 
rhani , to  the  last  terra-cotta  vase  which  is 
sold  in  the  market-place.  Then,  a second 
Job,  the  Pasha  is  sent  back  to  his  subjects 
so  that  he  may  begin  another  period  of 
oppression.  If,  however,  the  Master  has 
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reason  to  suspect  that  any  portion  of  the 
treasure  has  been  kept  back  or  hidden,  he 
has  the  Pasha  beaten,  and  then  sends  him 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  con- 
templative shades  of  a prison. 

Ah!  the  prison!  Here  it  is,  only  a 
few  steps  from  where  we  are.  In  a sor- 
did vestibule,  whose  walls  are  covered 
with  torn  matting,  the  jailer  smokes  his 
pipe  filled  with  kiff,  that  slightly  opiated 
plant  which  takes  the  place  of  tobacco  in 
these  parts.  Three  women,  draped  in 
their  hath , are  weeping  near  a grated 
opening  in  the  prison  door;  and  in  the 
interior  darkness  a human  face  is  scarcely 
discernible.  As  we  approach,  the  women 
stand  aside,  and  a lean  arm  is  passed 
through  the  grating  and  stretched  toward 
us  suppliantly,  without  a word  being  ut- 
tered. I put  a silver  piece  in  the  hand; 
immediately  one  of  the  women  takes  the 
money  and  hurries  away  toward  the  town, 
doubtless  to  buy  bread.  I look  through 
the  grating,  and  distinguish  a vast  foul- 
smelling and  sombre  room,  without  air, 
in  which  are  human  forms  crowding  and 
crouching,  with  the  noise  of  chains,  and 
the  lamentable  and  sinister  murmur  of 
words  uttered  in  a low  voice.  The  crimi- 
nals in  this  prison  are  perhaps  none  but 
people  accused  of  possessing  a few  douros 
which  they  never  even  saw,  and  who  are 
now  waiting  in  the  horror  of  this  black 
hell  until  the  efforts  of  their  pareuts  or 
the  charity  of  some  traveller  like  myself 
shall  help  them  by  degrees  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  their  ransom ! 

In  presence  of  such  misery  as  this  one 
can  understand  how  the  ardent  imagina- 
tion of  these  nations  is  exalted  by  religion, 
and  how  they  seek  in  religion  comfort, 
consolation,  and  hope  of  a justice  hereaf- 
ter which  will  compensate  terrestrial  woes 
by  celestial  joys,  and  requite  their  suffer- 
ings in  chains  and  dungeons  by  the  de- 
lights of  paradise.  One  can  comprehend 
these  peoples  attaching  themselves  with 
fierce  faith  to  their  belief  in  God  and  in 
a future  life,  and  being  proof  against  the 
atheistic  scepticism  which  hovers  over 
the  Western  world.  They  have  need  of 
God  more  than  the  citizens  of  Europe; 
they  want  a Master  and  a Judge  above 
their  earthly  judges  and  masters. 

I wished  to  see  also  the  man  under 
whose  authority  these  victims  groan,  and 
I saw  the  Pasha.  In  an  Arab  portico  he 
is  seated  on  a carpet  cross-legged,  motion- 
less, clad  in  white  woollen.  He  is  finger- 
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ing  the  ebony  beads  of  a chaplet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  prayers  he  seems  to  be 
listening  attentively  to  the  story  of  a tall 
soldier,  a black-faced  Hercules,  who  is 
perorating  with  a profusion  of  gestures 
and  much  volubility  as  he  points  to  a 
poor  fellow  crouching  at  his  side  in  a pos- 
ture of  terror  that  does  not  even  dare  to 
take  the  form  of  a prayer  for  mercy. 
What  can  he  hope  for  ? The  least  possi- 
ble number  of  lashes,  the  least  number  of 
days  or  of  months  to  live  in  irons,  the 
smallest  tale  of  douros  to  redeem  his  life. 
He  does  not  even  try  to  defend  himself 
against  the  soldier's  charges.  In  his  Ori- 
ental fatalism  he  waits  with  resignation. 

Ah ! too  much  of  all  these  gloomy  hor- 
rors. Light!  light!  And  outside  here 
is  once  more  the  superb  fairy  vision  of 
colors  in  this  world  where  forms  and 
things  are  blessed  with  the  sun,  and  where 
man  is  scourged  with  the  curse  of  man ! 

III. 

The  moon  has  risen  round  and  large 
on  the  horizon,  in  a trembling  vapor 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  opals,  tur- 
quoises, and  pearls  crushed  in  a powder 
of  silver.  I have  crossed  the  town  and 
entered  the  primitive  theatre,  installed  in 
the  court-yard  of  a house  covered  with 
a velum,  the  galleries  of  the  first  floor 
constituting  the  boxes.  There  are  few 
Moroccans  present,  but  several  Europeans, 
and  some  Jewish  \vomen,  whose  dress  sets 
off  to  advantage  their  marvellous  beauty. 
Some  Mussulmans  are  running  about  the 
stage  and  arranging  it  in  haste,  with 
their  arms  and  legs  bare.  The  play  is  a 
Spanish  comedy  with  intermediate  dances. 
This  programme,  however,  cannot  make 
me  forget  the  splendid  moon;  and  athirst 
for  landscape  bathed  in  silver  light,  I go 
out  into  the  street,  where  guards  are  strid- 
ing along  and  shouting  as  they  swing 
their  lanterns,  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  thieves:  to  frighten  them,  indeed, 
rather  than  to  catch  them,  and  perhaps 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Down  at  the  port  the  line  of  the  moun- 
tains has  disappeared  behind  the  lofty 
battlemented  wall;  I listen  to  the  break 
of  the  harmonious  sea,  whose  phospho- 
rescence sparkles  on  the  shore,  while  the 
line  of  the  girdle  walls  of  the  town  disap- 
pears in  the  blue,  accented  nowaiul  again 
by  the  lighter  sections  that  the  masses  of 
the  fortress  mark  on  the  shadow  of  the 
angles.  A few  scattered  promenaders 


pass  silently,  and  when  they  speak,  in  the 
vibrating  air,  their  voices  assume  in  this 
Eastern  night  an  indescribable  quality  of 
hieratic  mystery . . . . O Salanimbo ! Here, 
on  the  corner  of  a terrace  whose  founda- 
tions bathe  in  the  sea,  are  some  women 
listening  to  the  flight  of  time.  One  of 
them  is  erect,  in  her  white  haik  that 
seems  bluish  in  the  moonlight;  the  oth- 
ers are  seated  with  dangling  legs,  and  a 
broad  sheet  of  light  strikes  down  behind 
them  on  the  rampart  walls. 

IV. 

It  is  two  in  the  afternoon.  I have  just 
come  down  to  the  beach.  The  superb 
belt  of  sand  is  spread  out  before  the  sea. 
It  is  here  that  the  diplomatic  world  of 
Tangier  comes,  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, to  take  the  air  at  the  hour  of  sunset; 
but  now  there  is  not  a living  soul  in  view, 
except  the  souls  of  the  mighty  sea  and  of 
the  sun.  Everything  is  hushed  beneath 
the  vast  swathing  light.  The  Mediter- 
ranean slowly  develops  its  long  silver 
fringes,  while  a white  sail  on  the  horizon, 
coming  from  some  distant  port,  makes  on© 
dream  of  galley-slaves  toiling  at  their  oars, 
of  Christian  captives,  of  pirates,  and  of 
the  manners  of  the  by-gone  ages.... At 
the  head  of  the  loop  of  the  bay,  Tangier 
seems  to  crackle  in  the  light. 

This  African  light,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  discolors 
and  devours  all  that  it  touches;  it  wipes 
out  everything  with  its  fiery  vibration. 
Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  these  Southern 
countries  are  for  the  colorist  painter  coun- 
tries of  shadow  rather  than  of  sunlight. 
In  point  of  fact,  by  reason  of  this  very 
intensity  of  the  light,  the  shadow  remains 
bright,  transparent,  and  pearly:  the  flow- 
ers retain  their  coloration,  the  gold  em- 
broidery on  the  caftans  of  the  women 
preserves  its  brilliancy;  every  detail  can 
be  distinguished,  and  everything  takes  its 
place  sharply  in  its  exact  value;  whereas 
in  the  sunlight  the  values  and  the  planes 
get  mixed  and  confused,  and  puzzle  and 
confound  the  impotent  palette.  Delacroix 
received  the  same  impression,  and  in  his 
“Nocc  Juive,”  now  in  the  Louvre  Muse- 
um, lie  has  demonstrated  and  utilized  all 
t lie  resources  that  shadow  affords  in  such 
sunshine.  Paint  shade  in  the  South  and 
sunlight  in  the  North.  The  Eastern  Sun 
suffers  us  not  to  look  him  in  the  face,  or 
to  look  at  the  objects  on  which  he  sheds 
his  light.  The  Western  Sun  allows  us  to 
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contemplate  him;  lie  bathes  forms  and 
caresses  them,  but  never  burns  them  up; 
he  is  suave,  and  not  a devouring  monster. 
You  must  go  to  Holland  to  paint  nature 
in  sunlight.  Cuyp  and  Rembrandt  are 
the  greatest  sun  painters  who  ever  existed. 
They  paint  only  in  broad  daylight;  for 
Northern  shadow  is  heavy,  cold,  and  ob- 
scure. 

In  Italy,  and  even  at  Venice,  where  the 
sun  is  tenderer  and  more  delicate  than 
anywhere  else,  Paul  Veronese  never  made 
his  models  pose  in  the  sun  as  Rembrandt 
did.  All  the  figures  of  the  “Noces  de 
Cana”  are  painted  in  white  light,  in  bright 
demi-teinte , in  shade;  and  in  that  shade 
every  object  retains  its  proper  color.  If 
you  want  to  paint  the  African  sun,  you 
must  suspend  it  in  the  horizon,  at  the  hour 
when  it  sets  in  its  glory,  illuminating  na- 
ture with  the  splendor  of  its  apotheosis, 
alas,  so  brief  and  so  fugitive!  You  may 
catch  it  also  in  winter  when  the  sky  is 
covered,  and  veils  its  implacable  and  stri- 
dent blue.  At  that  season,  between  the 
great  clouds  which  glide  past  like  silver 
avalanches,  there  are  formed  rents  of  tur- 
quoise blue  so  exquisitely  soft  that  no 
words  can  qualify  it ; then  the  whitewash- 
ed houses  no  longer  burn  your  eyelids 
when  you  look  at  them,  but  appear  of  a 
quiet,  milky,  and  rich  white,  the  sea  flows 
like  a lake  of  liquid  emeralds,  and  in  the 
serene  atmosphere  there  trembles  a warm 
haze  that  seems  like  the  harmonious  expi- 
ration of  a light  which  was  a short  while 
ago  too  vibrating  and  brutal. 

V. 

The  plain  of  Tangier:  to  the  left,  the 
mountains;  to  the  right  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  ocean.  The  ground  is  light 
and  of  a luminous  gray  color.  Tufts  of 
aloes  border  the  path  that  I am  follow- 
ing, and  rise  gigantic  with  their  thick 
blades  of  ashen  green  and  their  long 
lances  headed  with  cones  of  flowers; 
rocks,  rivulets  that  one  has  to  ford,  a 
ravine  that  confines  us,  then  immense 
hedges  of  reeds,  between  which  there  ap- 
pears suddenly  a streak  of  violet  horizon. 
Some  women  are  washing  in  the  scanty 
stream  of  a torrent,  and  spreading  the 
linen  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

On  a hill  heaps  of  stones  with  staves 
planted  in  them,  and  hanging  from  the 
staves  a white  rag  which  a rare  breath  of 
wind  stirs  feebly  now  and  again:  this  is 
the  entrance  to  a village.  Some  women 
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come  to  the  cistern,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  pitchers  of  green  earthen-ware, 
and  stop  at  the  well-side.  The  costume 
and  attitude  are  the  same  that  Rebekah 
must  have  had  when  the  envoy  of  the 
patriarch  chose  her  for  wife  for  his  mas- 
ter’s young  son;  the  pitcher  is  the  same, 
and  the  same  the  way  of  carrying  it. 
With  these  people  you  feel  that  nothing1 
has  changed  since  the  beginning.  The 
village  that  I have  entered  is  composed 
of  low  huts  with  thatched  roofs.  The 
number  of  huts  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  staves  planted  on  the  threshold  of 
this  sad  dwelling-place.  Some  men  are 
huddled  up  cross-legged  on  the  ground, 
and  the  women,  in  front  of  the  house 
door,  are  cooking  bread,  after  having 
ground  the  flour  between  two  stones. 

And  to  think  that  a good  swimmer 
could  swim  across  the  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea  which  separates  this  world  from  our 
own ! 

VI. 

Every  month  I go  to  visit  the  scherif 
of  Wazan,  the  proprietor  of  the  house  I 
occupy,  and  punctually  I pay  the  amount 
of  my  rent,  which  he  receives  with  mani- 
fest joy.  The  square  court  where  I first 
enter  is  surrounded  with  white  pillars 
joined  together  by  open-work  arches 
painted  green;  four  basins  of  white  mar- 
ble have  each  a fountain  playing  gayly 
into  them;  two  large  doors  open  into 
mysterious  rooms.  At  the  windows  in 
the  four  walls  of  the  court  appear  and 
pass  women’s  faces,  and  looks  full  of  cu- 
riosity are  directed  toward  me.  Once  I 
brusquely  crossed  the  threshold  of  one  of 
the  doors.  Inside,  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren, were  women  dressed  in  robes  of 
many  colors,  and  glistening  with  gold 
and  precious  stones;  the  smoke  of  the 
perfume-burners  veiled  them  in  a violet 
mist;  recumbent  on  sofas  or  on  mats, 
leaning  on  brocaded  cushions  or  on  stools 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  they  were 
fanning  themselves  or  sleeping,  while  the 
slaves,  draped  in  long  white  chemises, 
played  on  the  mandolin  or  the  drum. 
The  picture  did  not  last  long:  at  the 
sight  of  my  face  they  fled  away  like  a 
swarm  of  frightened  birds,  and  a negro 
with  threatening  eyes  hastened  their 
flight  with  voice  and  gesture.  Then  I 
looked  around  me:  the  air  was  laden  with 
an  odor  of  pepper  and  incense;  the  ground 
and  the  walls  were  covered  with  carpets 

or  with  mats;  and  in  places  of  honor 
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stood  the  only  ‘threfr/itiarvete  which  the ypnpg  .female,  slaves  are  watching  us. 
East  has  consented  to  receive--  -from  the  Frightened  a t first  by  nry  a ppm&dy  they 
Wi?sh  veefyker  te&j^tld^ee  and  |p*th  era  round  me,; 

unnedy,  a piano,  a hand  i\rpiu:,  and.  n hut*  take  care  not  to  be  seen  hy  their  urns- 
cluck:— the  three  joys  or  the  household,  ter:  they  are  liamisorr^  with  largo  eyes, 
anil  its  perpetual  veereMiou.  From  a iirip  Hp?Uintl  full  bosoms i,  both  tbeMoor- 
tpiW.mihe-  wall  hufig  a ^hfo>  ^hbrU  f jShgir&^ru):  the  negresses  have  their  feel 

and  a»;)yfS.bave  mnl  adorned,  with  hj-aee~ 
? ^ 1< ds:  their  white  tunic,  tied  round  1 lie  waist 

.The  0rifo$: 'Vizier  vited'  us : to  his  with  a girdle,  is  open 

t&hfe  A | fey  pacing  through  ti  rna/f  of  at  thohreast,  Whefi  I :knd$oH  them  they 

rvArrowy  srteejy;  streets  full  look  &i  theinselyes  m. 

0?.  debris  ol’  vegetables  and  fruit,  Wear-  if  to' seek  and  npyunviate  the  particular 
nvo  at  the  pateye  of  the  prime-mini^tei4.  tfotftiis  tit  their person.  that  I airf  e.yarniix- 
lie  is  aminur  -for  us  nn  the  Uir*oindd  of  ing.  You  fee]  | hut  they  arc  pvt  in  >i  ;- 
one  «>?  the  do* »rv  ,,f  rhv  inner  court;  tho  hyist  sfd f eouseiou^.  and  that  they  ,w* 
>lavH  of  both  are  drawn  pp  hi  two  without  fadulty  pf  (a.naki%i5)^  :w  . 

row  $ ' on . each  s»b-.  Me  ^vhv-'s,  ns;  with  son,  without  « ill,  without  souls:  they  art* 
^ df  uffectkin  apd  « \>ro-  pretty?  Jitih* 

fusion  ef  l \Ma o.\ hu h i » -fo e o /t ' *•  { vs.  IcMinfd  is  to  live,  ami  to  disiday  with  shwv  .und 
welcome'!;:.  then  he  rood  mis  ns  to  ijj.4  rare  movement--,  the  supple  line'?  of  their 
bamprniim:  hail,  t.l o.-  ‘.vole -b'  wnx-h  hear  beauty. 

•iiV^icFipiicuiis  ;;foom  iffe  feforic  Written  in  yiVt  : c» fe&kt- 

0 gold  i tjtevfc  li&taiittmr  rcnd\ ; some  vvak  candle  are  plnceil xm  the 

hodor  lias  I .teen  coy ford.  Vdh  n cloth,  and  (nble  amongst'  ihe  pUi.<*$  Of  difl’mnit  si;>.es 
Kmn.  njn-omioi'ic.id-.*  - banc  ami  Grange  • am!  designs:  iifteen  or  twenty  dishes  are 
fork*  vii^ for  ohn  bendji t.  sei;ye«l  in  ^ijc^e^^nw^idfoti  and  ftnvb. 
Tie:  Grand  VVxier  i Withes  on  a divan  fowls  umi  mid  mm  under  twenty  dtilereu.fc 
•and  g|§  -ses  :<  fmlernul  eushion  fd>iprs;  oe  wo  dry  under  twenty  tones  of 

hi*  ahthu fini.  vVl.ile  he  is  exehanyiojj'  xte  s.^nc  enlor,  uoindy  mutton  otcfcovh 
<v.iirdo  'Freuei*  ambM^Siulor.  M dd'vos.  ••vavimmuig  m nil  possihlft  Tnantfostanovis 
* * f ]->  la  i * > wk>  a tfoFtfpn  *.  T * it:  ^ilrdu ; In  order  fo  sir  ken  us 
the aloor  .wTiiiw^^nk^  •.  .p^it>ly.,. • ih  poured  over  our 
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hands  and  beads,  and  all  of  a sudden,  is  as  ip^j^p'c^ytQ  dfealh  hb-Jib  is  .to  life, 
While  you  are  least  expecting  it,  you  feel  and  as  long  vy  bt;  exists  be  seems  to  be 

a cold  thread  M :fO^-\v;Hte.r; . • rev o h;.^  bis  meditative  brow 

rrickliUg  down  your  ixev.k  aull  down  your  aphomim  M\  thn-  tinist  sublime'- pbilosoplij4 
U?k?k.  dial  of  i.lie  rao.<r  profound  melancholy. 

The  Cnvo.al  V hirer  ai arses  lm  foot  And  but  in  reality  hr  thinks  m"  nothing*,  Stub 
watch**  /US: «pi,.  iyiUiOut . Maifepff  punlci  >r*  the  life  of  Uuvso.  who  livfc  mvording  to 
luititijr.  ip  ^tfeing;.us?  i&itiifey  . . 

Sometimes  he  seetns  to  bo  dreaming,  1 d’:- 

too  aih  diva.?*)? ji^^j^irnugof  a bdefcdeidv  AVV  have  just,  Tangier.  A X\  iron- 
decently  cooked  and  served  on  a clean  clad  ship  o?  war:.  £c  6V//1V  cAWiyS  M along 
■ ^Iiate,;'SMi,rpt:i«de4 ; fc$;‘  fried  potatoea  tiny  coast  >Mf4^SE9j^'.  ••  SEJjjjj  iiuidntains 
nicely  bravmed.  speed  away  bright  and  ribWifmg  in  the 

VHI-  light  beyond  the  blue  qi.d Verm#  pf  the 

1 adtnire these  men  who have  niadc  ap  wuves,  beydhd  the .bfnfpl  of  the 
art  Of  lying  on  the  ground.  who  have  >u-  sandy  shore,;  the  sky  of  cobalt  blue  hangs 
vented  ten  thousand  posum^  for  rolling  like  a mihnKdirojpe  cupola  .veer  the  carle 
up  their  torso  and  their 


lid  aihifi,  it  of  hfert*  &hd 

.manti'er  Unit  they  no  longer  retain  the  re-  amidst  a bouquet  of  verdure,  thee*  rise*, 
nnitoet  inspect  of  humanity  y I admire  these  as  at  >Spartel,  a udiite  Wdiy  imper* 

cbtldreih  hardly  ofd  enOOgii  tosftaud  up,  ceptilde  gratyd  iv>ndv>tvs  wMgb a >fakeu;iii 
mid  who  walk  about  bravely  in  their  long  the  memory  tiry  *b:ivy  of  Cmv v. 
hoods  looking  like  wandering  extinguish'  The-  Odd  ravel  vi$  ns  at 

%l Kdnumibd^  vvOrheu  with  them  *iow  gan,  tyv  order  of/tlm  Sultah  j£ivos  i/s 
UM«vemcritr  who  are  crashing  corn*  ,iuul  an  vsemtyd  tifl.yunnr.  anm  d like  bruuid* 
seem  lost  in  dreum-laml;  I admire  this  \ve  otv  y;o'acj  !<»  vh?rl  h/r  the  inlvi  ?or  k> 
Whoby  pedpU\  whioii  no  in 

which  iorefedrd  the  o f its  fite,j&^d  the  tents  are  spread  on iside  the  *of 

where  no  one  knows  when  he  horn,  the  town*  -uni  their  ldilc  ’white  roofs 
how  old:  he  !feV  pr  when  be  die*;  he  dies  make  a dfhte.  i n the  midst  of  which  floats 
without  ■ tel ngy'iii jTornteci;;>>|. ihe; tket.:  He  the  French  Hag,  Tjre  Arabs  $i|iiaUing 
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to  believe  that  my  caravan 
pilgrimage  was  a reality,  I 
heard  a prolonged  irregular 
cry  that  came  to  us  from 
the  military  tents.  I rose 
hi  haste:  it  was  a Mussul- 
man soldier  of  our  escort 
calling  his  companions  to 
morning  prayers.  One  by 
one  the  men  came  out  of 
their  tents,  stretched  their 
burnooses  on  the  ground  to 
serve  as  carpets,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  east,  held  out 
the  palms  of  their  upraised 
hands,  and  then  knelt  down 
and  recited  tu  a low  voice 
the  first  of  their  five  prayers. 
They  were  kneeling,  their 
bodies  rest  ing  on  their  Heels, 
and  the  rising  sun  tinged 
with  pearly  rose  their  white 
dress.  Behind  them  the 
cloudless  sky  passed  from 
fierce  rose  to  pale  blue, 
through  a series  of  shades 
that  the  art  of  words  is 
powerless  to  express. 
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around  the  camp  like  bronze'  statues  Eastern  sun  : in  this  word  douar  I saw  the 
watch  m with  their  impassible  white  metallic  blue  skv  over  tents  surrounded  by 
eyes,  which  seem  to  be  deep  wells  of  palm-trees,  glistening  and  torrefied  rocks, 
menace,  whereas  in  reality  they  are  mere-  wi  ld  faces  beneath  the  hoods  of  burnooses, 
ly  gentle  and  curious.  The  camels  are  and  camels  kneeling  to  receive  their  bur* 
being  loaded;  we  are  going  to  start;  we  den.  I even  used  to  think  I hoard  the 
have  started.  roaring  of  lions. 

The  land  undulates;  the  country  is  sol-  Here  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  is  the 
itary:  tin*  sun  mounts  far  from  the  hills;  canvas  village  where  sleep,  live,  and  die 
the  camels  in  their  code  need  walk  sway  the  accursed  children  of  Abraham,  igno- 
re and  fro  the  mass  of  their  variegated  rant  of  a better  woi  ld  and  of  u more  plea- 
burdens;  on  each  side  of  us  gallop  the  sunt  exi.stfMice.  Some  twenty  tents. each  of 
Arab  servants,  erect  and  graceful  on  their  which  shelters  a whole  family,  are  planted 
horses;  the  escort  of  Janissaries  precedes  in  two  parallel  rows:  they  are  brown,  and 
and  follows  us.  The  dust  rises  in  roseate  made  of  a coarse  stuff  which  the  women 
clouds  beneath  the  horses’  hoofs.  The  weave  with  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree, 
procession  lengthens  out  and  drags  along  The  tent  is  the  ancient  tent  of  the  Nunml- 
in  front,  and  behind;  the  air  gets  hotter  ians ; it  is  square,  and  looks  like  a roof 
and  hotter  , from  time  to  time  a cry  of  placed  on  the  ground;  posts  of  bamboo 
terror  or  warning:  such  is  a caravan.  hold  it  up.  and  it  is  anchored  by  cords  to 

We  have  passed  the  night  under  the  the  tent  pegs.  In  the  middle  is  the  square 
tents.  At  early  dawn,  while  still  half  of  the  douar;  in  front  of  the  entrance  of 
asleep  arid  half  awake,  and  not  yet  daring  the  tents,  where  the  camp  fire  smoulders, 


ANI>  MOmmm, 


its  blue  smoke  mounting  straight  iu  i he-  u>  vv  bfed  a donkey  or  xi  goah 

air>  soine  JYnyh*.  are  perlctng  about  and  or'  sometimes  ;i  vvouiun,  *r*d  .-v-eev  o Fiery 
some- *:  wey  rmuumUnx : ihr  binvys,  iii  our  tbft  two  hither.  Meanwhile  The  woirndi 
dorner  ut  me  square.  browse  the  t>H»Ut$»  - far  it  jg  only  in  >d  mesne  nov- 

.?i?he  ku%n*i.  <A  Uie.*e  tents  &i*&  tvandyiivy  m*y  iliut  they  drag  ilu* 

RvtUMy  -seven  feet  lughx  a m ^ 

lUl  (he  reto  nii«.  » \vnrh;ou-  iqg  five  the  farm iy  The  vwnWn  aw  dirty 

hoeet  in  due  of  whiVh  tlW  imih  and  hie  in  spiff  of  tlK^ir*  daily  nidoriotis,  wed  (he 


_ . _ . _ M|RPI..J|||||  !■ 

*¥i.fe  .sleep,  while  the  children  occupy  the  only  hath  each  one  possesses 
other  pell-mel*  with  .the  animal*,  OR  the  hut  fotjr  times  a yenr,  at  tlm  ie  1 ig  m m;  - 
ground  are  osier  mats,  a box  witji  painted  fetes.  Beauty  is  euUivated. before-  and  la 
ar?ib»es«]iie^,  some  earthen  ware  vases  and  view  of  rm*riboi>>  only*,  and  the  cultiva- 
bowh,  somedrinkiug  shells  the  millstone  tkm-  consists  in  feeding  (he  woman  before 


smia  T y i w \v  ls  x* 


jf^v  jgs^ i jfiil  i f ' 


ai»d  during  the  period  of  betrothal  with 


Immp  ahd  woiylivml  3d0ie  gt)atu}n{r/>heep  fat^niitg  ..foutb.  uud  parUeidat  j.y with  m 

skins.  Inwh  ru.ibai  rOhoh  ydhuh  has  the  pmum 

In  every  ten k there  ik  h gun  and  some,  ty  x*f  evhij 

|K>niurd^  and  i xt  front  of  ttaeh  tine  a od^;  fare  it  titnst  be  ^bsneved 
hearth  farmed  of  two.  h ricks,  wham  t he  -.idipoM  redundancy  of  form  is  rim  only 
housewife  rooks  roa^eoa^oa..  Th<-  Umd/u  V-?::*tu  y u.ha.'t  fav/i  roues  t h. w i<- m 
cori^O/t^Ntut  ,fe$L  fwf  ivtN^v<i  f - * r - vvoddtng*  day  tlh>  hr]c|h 

and  gourds; sej^Oned  with  jieppyr,  #ugi*r,  >us  in  uvnH  of  the.  tent  on  u .saddle  suv 
or  SiiV.rtVfi  • .>n  high  days  and  Indhhsv*  mtthJed  witb.  .greenery ; m*  ha*  h •>■  eye 
some  Th<;a»  w adderi  CO  th«-  d)sh  U\i  only-  brows  hh/<  io-ov-d  with  «d?arrv»;ii  a??d  lire 
Oft  very  g-f*e,!it  r»i*orf -po j>,  sM(di  ns  juarei/i^rs  tin; l;>  i“edd<'*»i*'*d  with  henna...  v l.H«y  befor*- 
or  futtefuK.  T‘trfahg  the  day  tin*  o»no  go  her  anti  ..in  he*  horn  r vra>.ni>  from  ii«*oj'b 
to  ti{l  tlt*eir  pi*oj;  5ie]d  of  ueaiV^  tyy  V^na't, :.!  hpiang  rfou(*rfi  rxerjU^  it  with 

and  p\M|f  atTtmg  tVie  d^y  ftir^^  a {ytdifgh  ahd  eW*hin«^  iweniy 
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times  loaded  and  fired ; and  on  the  carpet 
spread  in  front  of  her  each  one  deposits 
as  a wedding  present  a piece  of  money. 
Alas!  to-morrow  misery  and  hunger  will 
claim  the  bride  for  their  own.  In  this 
bare  soil,  in  this  voluntary  exile,  with- 
out resources  and  without  strength, 
where  the  land  yields  so  little  bread,  and 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Pasha  and  of 
the  Sultan  levy  a tax  of  half  of  that 
which  so  many  efforts  rend  from  miser- 
ly nature,  what  is  there  to  live  upon  ? 
What  indeed?  And  so  the  man  mounts 
his  horse  and  lays  his  gun  across  his 
saddle,  and  whatever  he  can  steal  from 
the  neighboring  tribes  he  will  steal.  He 
knows  that  the  shots  will  whistle  around 
him,  and  that  often  when  father  or  eldest 
son  has  gone  off  thus  to  seek  some  re- 
source against  the  everlasting  misery, 
their  place  has  known  them  no  more,  but 
the  hyenas  and  jackals  have  gnawed  their 
bullet-riddled  corpses,  and  left  their  bones 
to  whiten  beneath  the  implacable  sun  of 
this  implacable  father-land.  Then,  when 
they  are  weary  and  sick  of  struggling, 
they  revolt  in  a body,  and  death  takes  all 
the  more  of  them:  they  die  by  thousands 
instead  of  dying  one  by  one.  It  has  al- 
ways been  so,  and  it  always  will  be  so. 

X. 

The  desert:  the  scorched  ground  be- 
neath a scorching  sky.  The  admirable 
verses  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  come  into  my 
mind: 

u Le  sable  rouge  est  comme  une  mer  sans  limite, 

Et  qui  flarnbe,  muette,  affaiss^e  en  son  lit; 

Une  omjulation  immobile  remplit 

I/horizon  aux  vapeurs  de  cuivre  oil  rhomme 
habite.” 

And  we  pursue  over  the  sand  the  road 
which  is  marked  out  for  us  by  the  lugu- 
brious finger-posts  of  scattered  bones, 
skeletons  of  horses,  of  camels,  and  of 
men. 

XL 

Every  time  we  traverse  a province  the 
governor  comes  to  greet  us  at  the  fron- 
tier of  his  government,  and  presents  us 
with  the  mouna.  This  is  another  tax  that 
falls  upon  these  miserable  peoples:  when- 
ever there  passes  a chief  followed  by  his 
escort,  or  a detachment  of  soldiers,  or  an 
ambassador,  or  any  other  official  person- 
age, the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
obliged  to  furnish  him  with  provisions  by 
tithes  called  mouna , of  which  the  gov- 
ernor fixes  the  amount.  In  general  he 


estimates  it  as  high  as  he  dares  when  the 
personage  expected  is  a European.  We 
select  only  such  provisions  as  are  indis- 
pensable, and  leave  the  rest  for  the  poor 
villagers.  But  behold  the  governor  takes 
possession  of  all  that  remains,  and  sells  it 
back  to  those  who  have  just  contributed 
it  I This  tithe  is  composed  of  sheep,  fowls, 
vegetables,  eggs,  bread,  sugar,  charcoal, 
candles,  butter,  and  cheese. 

One  day  on  the  territory  of  a new 
province  the  carriers  of  the  mouna  came 
alone,  without  the  Pasha,  who,  it  appears, 
had  thought  it  more  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical to  sell  the  tithe  to  his  subjects 
immediately  after  he  had  levied  it,  and 
without  even  offering  it  to  us,  and  so  he 
sent  us  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  die 
of  hunger  before  we  could  reach  the  limits 
of  his  viceroyalty.  We  thought  that  we 
too  were  destined  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  like  our 
predecessors  to  strew  the  desert  with  our 
corpses.  The  Moroccan  soldiers  of  our 
escort  looked  at  the  inadequate  mouna 
with  grave  and  uneasy  eyes.  The  coun- 
try people  who  had  been  chosen  to  bring 
us  these  paltry  offerings  believed  that 
their  last  hour  had  come,  and  that  their 
massacre  would  be  our  vengeance.  They 
looked  first  at  the  provisions  and  then  at 
us,  with  an  air  at  once  grieved  and  re- 
signed. M.  Tissot  rose  gravely  and  or- 
dered the  Pasha  to  be  brought  in  person. 
The  Pasha  came,  stammered  out  some 
vague  excuses,  to  which  the  ambassador 
listened  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  Then, 
when  the  Pasha  had  spoken,  M.  Tissot 
condemned  him  to  receive  twenty  strokes 
with  a stick  at  the  foot  of  the  French  flag. 
The  viceroy  went  to  the  flag  himself,  lay 
down  on  his  belly  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched, and  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Moroccan  soldiers  attached  to  the  le- 
gation the  number  of  strokes  fixed ; then 
he  went  away  full  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect, and  sent  us  abundant  provisions; 
and  so  we  did  not  die  of  hunger  in  the 
country  where  he  reigned. 

XII. 

Morocco ! In  the  immense  plain  bound- 
ed on  the  northern  and  southern  horizon 
by  the  Atlas  Mountains  the  red  town  rises 
out  of  the  red  sand,  its  walls  of  rammed 
clay  frittering  away  melancholically  in 
the  sun.  It  is  a town  of  sun-dried  bricks 
and  mud  walls,  a town  of  gardens  spread 
along  the  bank  of  the  Tensift — a stream 
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bordered  with  palm-trees  and  aloes,  which, 
as  soon  as  April  comes,  steams  away  and 
dries  up.  The  deep  sadness  of  the  ex- 
treme South,  the  hopeless  sadness  of  the 
torrid  sun,  weighs  upon  the  walls,  the  ob- 
jects, and  the  men  of  Morocco.  You  feel 
that  the  Soudan  is  near;  a few  steps  fur- 
ther and  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
mercy  to  be  hoped  for  either  from  nature 
or  from  man.  It  seems  as  if  here  was 
the  threshold  of  the  tropical  Hell,  and  as 
if  the  sky  said  to  man  at  this  spot,  “ Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further!”  The 
wall  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  which  tower 
up  behind  fills  one  with  alarm  and  dread 
of  the  terrible  “beyond”  which  their  steep 
ramparts  hide. 

Morocco  is  of  a red  color,  as  mortal  as 
the  white  color  of  Tangier  was  joyous. 
The  people  who  crowd  around  the  Moga- 
dor  gate,  by  which  we  enter,  are  black, 
and  seem  even  more  desolate  than  all 
those  whose  faces  and  whose  expressions 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  tower  of  Kou- 
toubia  rises  above  the  town,  and  on  its 
battlements,  on  its  sides,  and  on  its  every 
salient  part  an  army  of  storks  sleep,  fly, 
or  click  their  bills  in  the  sun,  and  this 
clicking  noise  sounds  a sinister  and  fune- 
real note  in  the  close  air.  The  streets 
are  lonesome;  a few  ragged  and  terrible 
creatures  creep  along  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  two  walls  of  a crumbling  street 
no  wider  than  the  lobby  of  a prison.  Here 
we  are  hated  more  than  ever;  the  very 
name  of  Christian  is  accursed. 

As  at  Tangier,  there  are  little  bazars 
about  four  feet  high,  where  the  sellers, 
seated  cross-legged  in  Oriental  style,  wait 
with  indifference  until  the  passers  stop 
to  buy  at  their  stalls;  they  remain  there, 
hieratic,  like  statues  of  potential  sale: 
hours  and  days  pass,  and  still  they  do  not 
move;  they  pray.  From  one  wall  to  the 
other  over  the  streets  is  stretched  trel- 
lis-work of  reed  canes  covered  with  dry 
branches  and  foliage.  The  sun  passes 
between  this  rough  thatch,  and  spots  with 
dashes  of  light  the  reddish  ground  and 
the  yellowish  haiks. 

Here  comes,  in  his  tattered  robe— a robe 
made  of  holes  connected  together  by  a 
few  threads  and  a few  patches — a beggar, 
a saint.  In  Morocco  all  those  who  have 
lost  their  reason  are  called  holy  men  or 
saints.  Madness  is  considered  to  be  a 
sacred  privilege  which  God  gives  to  His 
elect,  whose  reason  He  is  supposed  to  have 
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kept  in  heaven,  and  who  therefore  pass 
through  this  life  without  understanding 
and  without  suffering.  What  sombre  phi- 
losophy! This  particular  beggar  is  so 
thin  that  his  bones  may  be  discerned  one 
by  one  beneath  his  calcined  skin,  which 
shines  with  a peculiar  polish  at  the  joints. 

It  is  a miracle  that  he  lives.  He  walks 
about  the  streets  slowly  and  with  a savage 
air,  and  the  little  children  crowd  behind 
him  to  kiss  the  white  banner  that  his 
feeble  limbs  can  scarcely  hold  up. 

XIII. 

One  evening,  through  the  open  door  of 
a mosque,  I saw  the  court-yard  and  the 
palm-tree  which  grows  only  in  the  inte- 
rior of  sacred  houses.  Around  the  cen- 
tral basin,  which  made,  as  it  were,  a black 
hole  in  the  night,  some  men  clad  in  white 
were  stooping  down  and  executing  their 
evening  ablutions,  while  in  the  back- 
ground ran  a row  of  arcades  lighted  with 
little  suspended  lanterns,  forming  a sort 
of  belt  of  red  twinkling  stars.  The  Jews, 
as  they  pass  before  the  door,  take  off  their 
babouches  and  walk  barefooted.  Woe  to 
the  Jew  whom  a Mussulman  catches  in 
forgetfulness  of  this  ancient  mark  of  re- 
spect! In  the  towns  where  the  mosques 
are  numerous,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tire- 
some task  of  continually  putting  their 
babouches  on  and  off,  they  carry  them 
permanently  under  their  arm  instead  of 
on  their  feet.  Formerly  this  constant 
obligation  was  the  rule.  When  the  Em- 
perorSolimau  decreed  that  the  Jews  might 
walk  in  the  streets  without  taking  off  their 
shoes,  the  Moors  in  their  indignation  mas- 
sacred so  great  a number  that  the  Jews 
begged  the  Sultan  to  revoke  the  decree, 
and  of  their  own  accord  continued  to  car- 
ry their  babouches  under  their  left  arm. 

In  those  days  their  condition  was  terrible. 
Even  now  they  cannot  bear  witness  iu  a 
court  of  law,  and  when  they  appear  before 
a tribunal  it  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
demned. They  can  only  wear  clothes  of 
sombre  colors ; but  they  take  their  revenge 
by  overloading  their  women  with  jewelry. 
They  cannot  marry  without  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Emperor,  they  cannot  own 
land  within  a town,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  Mussulman  fetes  they  pay  ransom. 
Every  pretext  is  good  for  crushing  them. 

In  the  East  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
still  prevails,  and  the  Middle  Ages  would 
continue  forever  in  this  stationary  conn* 
try  if  European  intervention  did  not  from 
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day  to  day  modify  this  atavic  legislation, 
and  gradually  render  more  endurable  the 
existence  of  its  victims.  This,  however, 
is  true  only  as  regards  the  coast;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  retains  its  inviolable 
customs.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that 
since  the  amelioration  of  their  condition 
the  Jews  of  Morocco  seem  to  tend  to  abuse 
their  privileges,  and  if  they  get  still  a 
little  more  emancipated  they  will  become 
the  veritable  tyrants  of  the  town.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  or  done,  there  is 
one  thing  that  no  influence  will  touch, 
one  state  of  soul  that  no  apparent  modi- 
fication will  really  alter:  in  the  souls  of 
these  two  races,  whom  so  many  customs 
and  tendencies  unite,  hatred  will  abide, 
lively  and  immortal,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing— the  old  and  indelible  hatred  of 
Isaac  and  Ishmael. 

XIV. 

This  morning  M.  Tissot  is  to  carry  to 
the  Sultan,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  I shall  see  the  man  be- 
fore whom  trembles  the  whole  race  of  one 
of  the  oldest  peoples  of  the  world,  the 
Sultan  in  person,  the  Eldest  Son  of  God, 
clothed  in  glory  and  power,  a man  more 
than  royal  and  almost  divine. 

I have  donned  my  dress  clothes  and  my 
white  cravat,  and  my  gibbous  hat  towers 
above  my  head.  This  garb  seems  to  me 
so  ridiculous  that  I am  ashamed  of  it  for 
the  sake  of  art,  for  the  sake  of  my  country, 
and  above  all  for  my  own  sake.  Must 
I,  then,  appear  thus  masqueraded  beneath 
the  irony  of  the  sun  ? And  if  there  were 
only  the  sun  to  see  me,  it  would  not  be  so 
terrible,  but  there  will  be  a whole  nation 
to  jeer  at  us ! 

My  anticipation  is  being  realized — we 
are  a laughing-stock.  The  whole  town 
is  in  a hubbub  as  we  march  through  with 
our  escort  of  infantry  in  red  uniforms,  of 
Janissaries  attached  to  the  legation,  of  in- 
terpreters and  officers  and  all  the  official 
gala.  My  dress-coat  is  mingled  with  rose- 
colored  caftans,  and  my  tall  hat  rises  with 
misplaced  pride  above  turbans  of  spotless 
whiteness ; around  me  ceremonial  court 
swords  clatter  against  Barbary  yataghans, 
gold-striped  trousers  pass  side  by  side  with 
bare  legs,  and  white  gloved  hands  shake 
hands  with  black  hands.  The  women, 
when  they  see  me,  hide  behind  pillars  to 
give  vent  to  their  laughter  without  re- 
straint, and  the  countenances  of  the  men 
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finally  assume  a smile  of  disdain  and  pity. 
Amongst  the  Moors  black  cloth  is  of  an 
accursed  color.  Perhaps  they  take  me  for 
the  public  executioner. 

Now  we  pass  between  ranks  of  troops. 

A strange  army  l Men  of  all  ages — old 
men  with  white  beards,  boys  of  thirteen 
or  even  less,  who  wear  red  woollen  man- 
tles, or  the  yellow  vests  of  Spanish  dra- 
goons, or  the  coat  of  the  English  soldier, 
or  the  blue  sailor’s  jersey ; at  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  naked  legs  are  lemon- 
colored  babouches;  their  arms  are  rusty 
carbines,  old  guns  with  twisted  bayonets, 
lances  with  tufts  and  streamers;  their 
heads  roll  on  their  shoulders,  and  their 
feet  move  backward  or  forward  as  their 
fancy  suggests,  while  those  who  feel  in- 
convenienced by  the  sun  draw  their  man- 
tles over  their  heads.  This  easy  and  this 
familiar  bearing,  combined  with  the  fero- 
ciousness of  some  of  the  faces,  forms  a 
very  curious  mixture. 

We  pass  through  the  door,  and  we  are 
now  in  the  court-yard  where  the  Sultan 
Sidi  Mohammed  is  to  receive  us.  It  is  a 
square  court,  which  the  oblique  rays  of 
the  sun  cut  into  two  divisions  of  light 
and  shadow.  In  the  middle  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  is  collected;  ministers,  officers, 
slaves,  either  Arabs  or  negroes,  all  dress- 
ed in  white,  are  drawn  up  in  two  lines 
face  to  face.  In  the  right-hand  corner 
are  the  horses  of  the  Sultau  with  their 
gold  harness,  each  one  held  by  a Moorish 
warrior,  and  a gala  carriage  formerly  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan  by  Queen  Victoria. 
In  this  carriage  no  one  ever  sat,  and  no 
horse  was  ever  harnessed  to  it,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  all  official  ceremonies  it  is 
dragged  out  as  if  it  were  a triumphal  tro- 
phy. To  the  left  is  drawn  up  the  private 
guard  of  the  Emperor. 

We  dismounted,  and  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  himself  but  slightly  ceremo- 
nious, armed  with  a staff,  points  out  our 
places  with  a ferocious  look,  and  beneath 
the  blazing  sun,  in  the  torrent  of  light 
that  plays  on  the  burnoose,  we  wait  in  si- 
lence. 

Suddenly  the  bronze  gates  re-echo  with 
a shock,  a flourish  of  trumpets  is  heard, 
the  palace  opens,  and  the  Sultan  appears, 
clad  in  white.  He  is  mounted  on  a su- 
perb white  horse  with  a green  saddle  and 
trappings,  green  being  the  color  of  the 
Emir.  The  instant  the  master  appears 
the  whole  court  bows  to  the  ground,  and, 
like  a murmur  at  once  humble  and  mar- 
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tial,  a clamor  ever  growing  in  strength, 
the  cry  rises,  “May  Allah  protect  our 
master  1” 

The  Sultan  advances  toward  us  in  his 
sacerdotal  majesty;  at  his  side  walks  a 
man  who  holds  over  the  Emperor’s  head 
the  parasol,  symbol  of  command.  This 
parasol,  nearly  ten  feet  high,  is  of  ama- 
ranthine color,  lined  with  blue  silk,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  surmounted  by 
a gilded  ball.  The  man  who  carries  it 
from  time  to  time  lifts  his  eyes  toward  the 
all-mighty  master  whom  he  shelters,  with 
an  expression  of  religious  dread,  like  that 
of  a dog  beneath  the  threat  of  the  whip,  and 
when  he  lowers  his  eyes  and  looks  upon 
his  own  person  he  seems  to  admire  him- 
self, as  if  his  soul  venerated  his  body  be- 
cause that  body  is,  as  it  were,  an  inherent 
part  of  the  sacred  thing  with  which  rests 
the  glory  of  furnishing  shade  for  the  brow 
of  the  Sultan. 

Motionless  in  his  green  saddle  and  gold- 
en stirrups,  the  Emperor  has  stopped  near 
M.  Tissot,  and  looks  straight  before  him. 
From  time  to  time  his  eyes  move  and 
glance  at  us  with  rapid  inspection;  but 
in  spite  of  the  curiosity  with  which  we 
feel  that  he  is  filled,  his  eyes  never 
condescend  to  fix  us  directly.  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed and  the  ambassador  exchange, 
through  the  organ  of  the  interpreters,  the 
usual  compliments.  When  the  Sultan 
speaks  he  contemplates  attentively  his 
horse’s  ears,  as  if  the  lesson  that  he  re- 
peats were  written  there.  The  courtiers, 
prostrate  around  him,  drink  the  words 
that  fall  from  his  divine  lips;  and  yet, 
divine  as  are  those  lips,  Sidi  Mohammed 
stammers.  While  the  ears  listen  to  him, 
the  eyes  of  the  assembly  caress  rather 
than  contemplate  him.  Two  Moors,  awe- 
stricken by  their  holy  task,  drive  away 
with  their  hands  the  flies  that  buzz  around 
the  royal  babouches;  another  has  the  mis- 
sion of  passing  his  finger-tips  every  few 
minutes  along  the  hem  of  the  imperial 
burnoose,  to  drive  away  the  desecrating 
air;  while  to  another — and  how  many 
envy  him ! — is  allotted  the  task  of  stroking 
and  patting  the  Sultan’s  horse.  In  all 
eyes,  in  all  hearts,  you  feel  that  there  is 
an  absolute  devotion,  a loving  passion,  a 
frenzy,  a worship  of  this  sexagenarian 
mulatto  who  is  more  than  a man,  more 
than  a king— a god  who  deigns  to  live 
amongst  them.  He  would  only  have  to 
say  one  word,  and  every  one  of  those  fa- 
natics would  shed  every  drop  of  his  blood 
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gratefully  and  with  ecstasy  in  order  to 
satisfy  a single  one  of  his  caprices. 

M.  Tissot  handed  to  the  Sultan’s  min- 
ister the  case  containing  the  grand  cor- 
don, and  then  presented  each  of  us  in 
turn.  Each  time  that  a name  was  pro- 
nounced with  the  accompanying  title  the 
Sultan  cast  upon  us  a rapid  glance,  fur- 
tive but  kindly,  and  said,  automatically, 

“ Marabdbickoum  /”  (welcome ! welcome !) 

Suddenly  the  Emperor  Wheeled  bis 
horse  round  and  rode  toward  the  thresh- 
old of  his  palace.  Then  once  more  the 
trumpets  flourished;  ministers,  generals, 
soldiers,  slaves,  all  bowed  to  the  ground ; 
and  again  the  cry  arose,  “May  Allah  pro- 
tect our  master!”  And  when  the  bronze 
gates  were  closed,  the  crowd  rose  from 
the  ground  and  looked  around  with  a 
remnant  of  alarm,  as  if  still  terror-stricken 
by  what  had  taken  place.  After  this  the 
dignitaries  came  to  us  and  lavished  upon 
us  marks  of  the  liveliest  affection,  ges- 
ticulating and  smiling,  and  pressing  our 
hands  to  their  hearts.  They  said  to  us: 

“ How  handsome  he  is,  is  he  not  ? How 
great  is  our  master ! He  is  the  divinity !” 
And  evidently  these  men,  who  are  not 
given  to  sincerity,  and  who  lie  with  such 
facility  when  they  talk  to  us,  sincere  in 
this  present  case,  expressed  only  the 
thousandth  part  of  their  religious  adora- 
tion. 

XV. 

A band  of  ATssahouas  has  entered  the 
town.  Followers  of  the  saint  Sidi-Mo- 
hamed  - ben  - Aissa,  these  sectarians  are 
fanatics  and  workers  of  miracles,  and 
somewhat  related  to  the  dervishes  of 
India  and  Asia.  Their  religion  mani- 
fests itself  in  cries  of  hatred,  furious  con- 
tortions, and  terrible  dances;  they  crush 
with  their  teeth  iron  and  wood,  swallow 
stones  and  burning  coals,  cauterize  them- 
selves with  red-hot  irons,  and  gash  their 
flesh  with  poniards  in  presence  of  the  re- 
ligious admiration  of  the  crowd  which 
remains  there,  until  by  dint  of  sufferings, 
cries,  and  contortions  they  fall  fainting 
and  insensible.  I saw  one  of  these  fa- 
natics. He  was  accompanied  by  a few 
neophytes  less  saintly  than  himself,  whose 
function  was  to  make  music  while  the 
saint  danced.  Two  of  these  men  played 
on  a kind  of  reed  flute  which  produced 
grave  and  melancholy  sounds,  while  an- 
other beat  the  drum.  The  saint  first  of 
all  danced;  then  he  took  an  earthen  pot 
which  was  empty,  and  which  he  showed 
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to  the  spectators ; he  kept  this  pot  in  his 
arms  while  he  continued  dancing  and 
whirling;  then  he  stopped, aud  lifting  the 
pot  above  his  head,  he  called  upon  God ; 
and  when  he  put  the  pot  to  his  lips  it  was 
full  of  water,  and  the  water  ran  over  the 
brim.  “See I”  he  cried — “see  the  power 
of  Grod!  See  His  goodness  for  His  elect 
who  serve  Him  faithfully!  Because  I 
love  Him,  He  rewards  me!  I am  a holy 
man ! I can  cross  the  desert  without  fear ; 
but  if  you  try  to  cross  it  you  will  die  of 
thirst,  because  you  are  not  holy  as  I am !” 

Then  he  began  his  vertiginous  dancing 
around  an  osier  basket  which  was  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  suddenly  plunging 
his  left  arm  into  the  basket,  he  took  out 
a superb  serpent  of  the  most  venomous 
kind,  which  the  natives  call  leffah.  The 
saint  handled  the  serpent,  gave  it  the 
flesh  of  his  arm  to  bite,  and  bit  it  him- 
self. In  the  same  way  he  took  several 
other  serpents,  and  all  of  them  together 
clung  to  him,  enlacing  in  their  coils  his 
legs  and  neck.  The  man  was  dripping 
with  blood,  his  face  rolling  down  with 
sweat,  and  white  foam  was  gathering  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  His  body  was 
covered  with  wounds,  and  still  he  kept  on 


whirling  and  bounding  round  and  round 
to  the  sound  of  the  flutes  and  the  drum. 
Then,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  serpents 
were  really  venomous,  he  sent  for  a hen, 
which  was  bitten  by  one  of  the  serpents, 
and  died  almost  instantly.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  imprudent  spectator  meets 
with  the  same  fate  as  this  hen.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  experiment  the  sermon  be- 
gan over  again  about  Grod’s  protection  and 
about  the  holiness  of  the  ATssahouas; 
then  followed  a collection  to  redeem  the 
souls  of  those  who  gave.  I threw  a sil- 
ver piece,  and  the  saint  thanked  me  with 
a torrent  of  abuse;  and  then,  in  order 
to  refresh  himself,  he  ate  a rat.  The 
whirling  was  resumed  once  more,  and  he 
whirled  and  whirled,  till  at  last  he  fell 
fainting  to  the  ground.  And  this  is  the 
man  whom  the  people  envy,  the  saint 
whom  the  cobras  bite  and  who  bites  the 
cobras,  the  pasha  who  lives  in  gold  be- 
tween the  axe  and  the  dungeon. 

As  I was  returning  to  the  town  I saw 
a head  stuck  up  over  one  of  the  gates: 
the  blood  was  coagulating  and  running 
into  clots  on  the  sand.  Ah!  wretched 
people,  what  pain  it  gives  to  see  your  life, 
and  what  pleasure  to  paint  it! 
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A PECULIAR  train  of  trifling  circum- 
stances led  to  the  union  of  those  two 
old  and  respectable  firms,  Lambert  & Barr, 
of  New  York,  and  McPherson  & Co.,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  To  give  the  facts  as  they 
were,  we  have  to  go  back  to  a point  in  the 
life  of  two  young  persons. 

The  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1852, 
had  been  cold  and  dreary,  the  dense,  lead- 
en sky  threatening  snow  or  rain — proba- 
bly the  former,  since  the  temperature  was 
low.  Now  at  night  there  was  a cold  and 
damp  air  out-of-doors,  that  made  foot-pas- 
sengers uncomfortable.  Yet  the  room  in 
which  a young  couple  sat  in  conversa- 
tion, despite  the  air  of  faded  gentility  in 
its  once  handsome  furniture,  looked  com- 
fortable as  well  as  warm.  The  talk  of  the 
two  seemed  so  absorbing,  and  at  last  so  ex- 
citing, that,  had  it  been  chilly  there,  the 
pair  would  have  scarcely  noticed  it. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  notable 
about  the  young  people.  He  was  young 
— probably  twenty  live  or  six;  she,  just 
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budding  into  womanhood.  The  young 
man,  who  was  over  middle  height,  was 
fine-looking,  and  would  have  been  hand- 
some but  for  the  extraordinary  promi- 
nence of  his  large  eyes.  The  girl,  though 
small  and  slender,  was  undoubtedly  pret- 
ty, though  her  features  were  not  all  regu- 
lar, the  small  straight  nose  with  its  trem- 
ulous nostrils,  the  faultless  mouth,  being 
detracted  from  by  heavy  eyebrows,  and 
a chin  that  was  almost  masculine,  and 
had  that  squareness  that  is  supposed  to  in- 
dicate firmness.  The  chin  of  the  young 
man  wa&of  the  opposite  type,  being  round, 
feminine  in  its  shape,  and  dimpled.  The 
character  of  his  mouth  was  hidden  by  a 
long,  drooping  mustache,  which  made  him 
look  older  than  he  really  was. 

“You  own  that  you  care  for  me,  and 
yet  you  will  not  marry  me,”  said  the 
young  man,  in  a tone  of  voice  that  showed 
both  vexation  and  perplexity. 

“ I don’t  see,  Edmund,  how  we  can  af- 
ford to  marry,  even  if  we  were  free.  You 
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have  only  a thousand  a year,  and  say  you 
have  three  hundred  put  by.  Three  hun- 
dred dollars  isn’t  much.” 

“Why,  we  can  live  off  my  salary,  un- 
less you  want  a large  house  and  a lot  of 
servants.” 

“ You  know  it  isn’t  that.  But  suppose 
you  were  to  get  out  of  a situation,  and — ” 

“If  that  is  not  borrowing  trouble,  I 
don’t  know  what  is.  You  know  that  I am 
a favorite  of  Mr.  Morris ; you  know  my  fa- 
ther was  his  intimate  friend.  He  would 
sooner  discharge  old  Perkins,  our  mana- 
ging clerk,  than  he  would  me.” 

“ But  even  if  it  were  prudent  to  marry 
just  now,  I couldn’t.  I must  look  after 
mother,  who  is  not  able  to  take  care  of 
herself.” 

“ She  could  live  with  us,  Delia.” 

“She  would  not.  If  I left  her,  she 
would  not  fare  well.  The  little  annuity 
that  she  has,  and  which  keeps  us  with 
comfort,  and  which  dies  with  her,  is 
not  large  enough  to  pay  for  a nurse  and 
servant,  and  no  nurse  could  replace  me.” 

“There  would  be  two  of  us  to  take  care 
of  her.” 

“ It  is  idle  to  talk  of  it.  Do  not  believe 
that  my  feelings  have  changed— I am  only 
sorry  that  I was  weak  enough  to  let  you 
know  them;  but  we  are  both  young,  and 
we  can  afford  to  wait.” 

“ I tell  you  what  it  is,”  cried  Edmund 
Barmore,  who  had  begun  to  lose  temper, 
“ you  don’t  really  care  for  me.  If  I had 
a hundred  thousand  dollars,  you’d  con- 
sent.” 

“You  are  unjust  to  me,”  said  the  girl, 
coolly.  “However,  I’ll  set  you  right  this 
far.  When  you  have  a thousand  dol- 
lars—always  provided  mother’s  health  is 
such  that  she  can  spare  me,  I won’t  say 
you  nay.  When  you  do  have  a hundred 
thousand  dollars,”  laughingly  added  De- 
lia, “ let  me  know  it,  and  I’ll  ask  you. 
But  now,  to  be  serious,  I can’t  leave  mo- 
ther to  a stranger’s  care,  and  you  ought  to 
despise  me  if  I could  or  did.” 

“Delia  Trescott!”  cried  Barmore,  rising 
in  his  anger,  “ I love  you — I never  shall 
cease  to  love  you  ; I shall  never  marry 
another  so  long  as  you  are  single;  but  I 
shall  not  waste  my  life  in  a fruitless  suit. 
We  had  better  part,  and  part  forever.” 

The  tears  fell  over  the  cheeks  of  the 
young  girl,  and  she  instinctively  grasped 
her  lover’s  hand.  His  heart  melted,  and 
he  said : ‘ ‘ Give  me  hope,  then,  Delia.  Fix 
some  time,  even  if  it  be  a year — ” 
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1 1 When  my  mother  gets  well — ” began 
Delia. 

But  she  had  no  chance  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence, for  the  young  man,  flinging  off  her 
hand  indignantly,  rushed  from  the  room. 

Edmund,  seeing  no  one  that  he  met, 
speedily  found  his  way  home,  where  there 
was  a note  from  Mr.  Morris,  requesting 
him  to  call  at  his  house  that  night.  Won- 
dering why  he  was  wanted  there  diverted 
the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  stood  at  Morris’s  door,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  house. 

The  old  merchant,  who  was  seated  at 
a table  covered  with  books  and  papers, 
wheeled  around  on  his  chair,  and  without 
rising  confronted  him. 

“Sitdown,  Edmund,”  said  he;  “I  want 
to  talk  with  you.” 

The  young  man  obeyed  his  senior  me- 
chanically, and  wondered  what  was  com- 
ing. 

“ I am  under  great  obligations  to  your 
father,  my  boy,”  said  Morris,  “ as  I have 
told  you  once  before.  When  we  were 
young  men  together — he  rich  and  I poor, 
he  gave  me  a start  in  life,  and  I never  for- 
got it.  When  he  died,  and  his  estate  was 
found  to  have  been  ruined  through  his 
own  generous  heart  and  confiding  nature, 

I made  you  a place  here.  I had  intended 
when  you  had  undergone  a little  more  ser- 
vice to  have  taken  you  into  the  firm ; and 
Robertson  had  agreed  to  it.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Morris.” 

“ That  was  my  intention ; but  it  has  be- 
come impossible.” 

“I  am  sure,  sir,  that  I have  tried  to  do 
my  duty.” 

“ So  you  have,  Edmund— so  you  have, 
and  have  succeeded.  The  firm  is  satisfied 
with  you.  Lacking  a little  at  times  in  de- 
cision, you  have  every  other  quality  that 
goes  to  make  up  a successful  business 
man.  But  we  have  met  with  several  se- 
vere losses  lately.  I trust — in  fact,  I have 
confidence — that  we  shall  realize  the  great- 
er part  of  these  debts ; but  they  are  heavy, 
and  not  reaching  them  now  has  seriously 
embarrassed  us.  We  have  struggled  on 
for  months,  and  only  get  deeper  in.  I 
might  call  our  creditors  together  and  get 
an  extension;  but,  after  a close  examina- 
tion of  our  affairs,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  better  wind  up  the 
business.  Robertson  concurs  with  me.  It 
will  leave  us  not  much,  but  something— 
my  share  enough  for  Mrs.  Morris  and  my- 
self to  live  on.  I am  very  old,  somewhat 
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infirm,  and  don’t  propose  to  make  my 
short  remnant  of  life  miserable.  And 
now  about  you.  Jobson  has  saved  some- 
thing1, and  is  going  into  the  retail  trade. 
The  rest  of  our  people  can  get  situations,  I 
know.  But  your  future  must  be  looked 
after.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Por- 
tuguese language  ?” 

“ No,  sir.  You  know  I speak  and  write 
Spanish,  as  well  as  French  and  German ; 
but  I know  nothing  of  Portuguese.” 

“It's  the  first  cousin  to  the  Spanish, 
and  you  can  easily  learn  it  when  it  is 
spoken  all  around  you.  It  is  your  know- 
ledge of  German  that  is  wanted  main- 
ly. You  know  Lambert  Sc  Barr,  in  New 
York?” 

“ I know  of  them,  sir.  We  get  our  cof- 
fee mainly  there.  Great  men  in  the  Bra- 
zilian trade.” 

“ A great  man  rather,  Edmund.  Lam- 
bert has  been  dead  these  ten  years,  and 
Barr  is  all  there  is  of  the  firm,  though  he 
trades  under  the  old  name.  Well,  he  has 
a correspondent  in  Rio,  Manuel  da  Cunha, 
who  does  a big  business  with  him — fur- 
nishes all  the  planters  there  with  Amer- 
ican goods,  machinery,  and  so  on.  The 
clerk  is  not  wanted  by  Da  Cunha,  either, 
but  a friend  of  his,  McPherson,  whose 
trade  lies  mainly  with  England  and  Ger- 
many. McPherson  is  an  old  Scotchman, 
cautious,  cool,  and  very  rich.  He  wants  a 
letter  clerk  who  speaks  and  writes  French 
and  German — particularly  German.  His 
last  man,  a countryman  of  his  own,  did 
someth  ing,  I don’t  know  what ; but  old  Mac 
swears  he  won’t  have  a Scotchman  again. 
He  wants  an  American,  and  Da  Cunha 
asks  Barr  to  send  a man  that  can  be  well 
vouched  for.  I was  in  New  York  on  Fri- 
day. Barr  mentioned  the  matter  to  me, 
and  I recommended  you.  The  place  is 
open  for  you,  if  you’ll  take  it.  What  do 
you  say  ? Do  you  want  time  to  consider  ?” 

“ Not  a minute,  if  the  salary  is  all  right.” 

“Twice  what  you  get  here — two  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  your  board  in,  for  the 
place  is  a confidential  one,  and  McPher- 
son, who  keeps  a fine  establishment,  wants 
you  to  live  with  him.  If  you  please  him, 
you’ll  get  on.” 

“ I’ll  take  it,  sir.  When  am  I to  go  ?” 

“ That  is  the  trouble  This  is  Wednes- 
day, and  a ship  sails  from  New  York  on 
Saturday.  Then  there  won’t  be  another 
for  a month.” 

“I  can  be  ready  to  leave  here  by  to- 
morrow afternoon.” 
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‘ ‘ That  is  prompt  enough.  I’ll  telegraph 
if  you  say  so.” 

“ If  you  please.” 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  young  Bar- 
more  sailed  on  Saturday  for  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro. He  could  not  trust  himself  to  a part- 
ing interview  with  Delia,  but  sent  a curt 
note  of  farewell.  His  resentment  was 
still  at  its  height. 

Edmund  Barm  ore  had  no  cause  to  re- 
gret his  entrance  into  the  service  of 
McPherson.  The  old  man  was  a crusty, 
crabbed  fellow,  as  people  said,  and  at  first 
rather  exacting  in  his  demands  for  work. 
Edmund  had  as  much  correspondence  as 
he  could  attend  to.  Archibald  McPher- 
son’s trade  was  large.  He  had  dealings 
with  a number  of  planters  and  others  in 
the  interior,  and  exported  a large  amount 
of  coffee,  drugs,  dyes,  and  native  woods, 
bringing  back  manufactured  articles  from 
England  and  Germany.  Edmund,  in  con- 
junction with  a young  Brazilian,  gradu- 
ally assumed  control  of  the  management 
of  the  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  cor- 
respondence. McPherson  was  quite  old, 
and  when  he  could  escape  from  the  count- 
ing-room, would  go  over  to  chat  with  Da 
Cunha,  who  was  equally  old,  and  both 
seemed  making  a slow  but  steady  race  to 
death.  Edmund  soon  picked  up  enough 
Portuguese  to  enable  him  to  talk  to  the 
Brazilians,  and  made  some  desirable  ac- 
quaintances, though  he  had  no  time  for 
society.  McPherson  seemed  satisfied  with 
him,  though  he  showed  very  little  of  it, 
confining  his  civility  to  dry  words  on 
business  matters.  Still  Edmund  was  sat- 
isfied, especially  as  the  old  Scotchman  in- 
creased his  salary  during  the  second  year. 
Edmund  saved  a large  portion  of  his  in- 
come, for  he  had  few  expenses,  and  this 
fact,  which  was  soon  known,  raised  him 
more  in  McPherson’s  estimation  than  any- 
thing else. 

Young  Barmore  soon  learned  the  histo- 
ry of  both  McPherson  and  his  friend  Da 
Cunha.  The  former  had  come  to  Rio 
nearly  fifty  years  before,  a young  man 
little  over  twenty,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  house  of  a countryman  of  his 
own.  His  keenness,  quickness,  and  hon- 
esty won  his  employer’s  confidence,  and 
so  he  was  enabled  to  climb  until  at  thirty- 
one  he  was  taken  in  by  Muirhead  as  jun- 
ior partner,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Muir- 
head, an  only  daughter.  As  the  lady  was 
by  no  means  a beauty,  the  match  was 
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thought  to  be  one  of  interest  on  his  part; 
but  when  in  little  more  than  a year  the 
wife  died  in  child-birth,  and  the  infant 
she  had  brought  into  the  world  only  sur- 
vived her  a week,  the  continued  grief  of 
McPherson  showed  that  he  had  really 
loved  his  gaunt  and  hard-featured,  but 
good-tempered  and  affectionate,  compan- 
ion. He  never  married  again,  though 
there  were  many  well-dowered  Brazilian 
damsels  not  averse  to  the  prospect  of  wed- 
ding the  rising  merchant.  He  devoted 
himself  closely  to  business,  and  gradually 
assumed  entire  control  of  affairs,  for  Muir- 
liead  grew  feeble  after  his  daughter’s  death, 
and  left  everything  to  the  management  of 
his  partner.  At  length  Muirliead  died,, 
and,  beyond  a few  legacies  to  distant  kins- 
folk, left  his  property  to  his  son-in-law, 
who  added  to  it  year  after  year. 

Da  Cunha  was  as  singular,  in  a differ- 
ent way,  as  his  friend  McPherson.  He 
was  a stout  little  man,  with  very  dark 
skin,  and  thick  white  hair  and  a white 
mustache,  which  made  the  dark  skin  and 
black  eyes  look  darker  by  contrast.  He 
allowed  no  one  to  manage  his  extensive 
business.  He  was  the  largest  exporter  of 
coffee,  which  he  sent  to  the  United  States, 
from  whence  he  brought  back  coarse  cot- 
tons, machinery  for  the  plantations,  and 
other  American  manufactures.  He  had 
a son,  Antonio,  but  the  young  man  had 
no  love  for  business,  and  had  a large  for- 
tune of  his  own,  left  by  a granduncle  in 
Portugal.  The  young  man  rarely  came 
to  town,  living  in  a handsome  mansion  a 
few  miles  from  town.  Edmund  knew 
him  by  sight,  and  no  more.  With  the 
father  the  young  American  was  a favor- 
ite, and  he  used  often  to  tell  McPherson 
that  when  he  grew  tired  of  Edmund  he 
should  send  him  to  Da  Cunha’s  counting- 
room,  where  Da  Cunha  would  make  his 
fortune. 

About  a year  after  Barmore  had  arrived 
he  wrote  to  Morris,  and  asked  him  to  in- 
quire about  Delia  Trescott  and  her  mo- 
ther. In  due  time  he  received  an  answer 
that  Mrs.  Trescott  was  dead,  and  that  De- 
lia had  left  Buffalo, but  no  one  knew  where 
she  had  gone  to.  The  next  steam  ship 
brought  word  of  Morris’s  death.  Other 
letters  to  different  parties  gained  no  far- 
ther information  about  Delia.  Though 
he  had  parted  from  the  girl  forever,  Ed- 
mund was  fretted  at  this  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. It  wore  off  after  a time;  but 
at  intervals  the  face  of  Delia  Trescott 
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would  look  up  from  some  letter-book  or 
invoice  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
business  in  hand. 

An  adventure  that  befell  Edmund  about 
eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  at  Rio 
gained  him  a new  friend.  He  had  rid- 
den on  horseback  one  Sunday  afternoon 
— the  only  time  he  had  for  exercise,  since 
he  never  missed  his  Sunday  morning 
church  service — and  had  made  his  way 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  Seduced 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  he  had  gone 
farther  than  he  intended,  and  through  va- 
rious by-paths,  and  it  was  nearly  dark 
when  he  turned  for  home.  Finally  he 
lost  his  way,  and  satisfied  that  he  had 
turned  down  a wrong  path,  fastened  his 
horse  to  a tree,  and  climbed  to  an  adjoin- 
ing eminence  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  view  was  not  clear,  and  he 
was  about  to  turn,  when  he  noticed  two 
men  stealing  along  through  the  under- 
growth. Suspecting  from  their  manner 
that  they  had  some  evil  design,  he  watch- 
ed them,  and  then  observed  a gentleman 
a slight  distance  ahead,  who  was  strolling 
along  apparently  absorbed  in  thought. 
Edmund  had  the  American  fashion  of  go- 
ing armed  in  a strange  place,  and  remov- 
ing his  revolver  from  a side  pocket,  strode 
noiselessly  after  the  ruffians.  He  was  just 
in  time,  reaching  them  as  they  were  about 
to  throw  themselves  upon  their  proposed 
victim.  They  turned  as  he  came  up,  but 
the  sight  of  the  pistol  made  them  pause, 
and  the  next  moment  they  took  to  flight. 
The  gentleman  came  forward  to  thank 
him,  and  proved  to  be  Antonio  da  Cunha. 
The  latter,  after  thanking  him  for  his  ser- 
vice, told  him  that  he  recognized  the  fel- 
lows for  two  notorious  scoundrels,  and  in- 
timated that  their  attack  was  less  for  plun- 
der than  through  malice,  since  he  had 
some  years  before  been  instrumental  in 
their  conviction  and  punishment.  He 
then  guided  Edmund  and  his  horse  to  his 
mansion  near  by,  and  when  the  latter 
would  not  remain,  sent  two  of  his  trusty 
servants  to  conduct  him  to  the  high-road. 

Thus  began  an  intimacy  between  the 
young  men,  and  introduced  Edmund  to  a 
class  of  acquaintances  he  was  not  likely 
to  make  as  a clerk  in  a mercantile  house, 
and  the  friendship  so  acquired  was  never 
shaken  during  his  residence  in  Brazil. 

Between  three  and  four  years  after, Man- 
uel da  Cunha  died.  His  son  took  charge 
of  his  large  business  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  it,  having  no  taste  for  trade.  He 
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offered  to  give  the  good-will  to  Barmore 
and  to  lend  him  some  capital,  but  the  lat- 
ter hesitated,  and  then  declined. 

But  the  grateful  Da  Cunha  was  not  to 
be  baffled.  McPherson  suddenly  offered 
Barmore  a partnership,  which,  of  course, 
he  gladly  accepted ; and  he  soon  learned 
that  the  moving  cause,  and  probably  the 
secret  consideration,  was  the  transfer  of 
the  immense  American  business  of  Da 
Cunha  to  the  new  house  of  McPherson 
& Co.  Edmund  wrote  a full  account  to 
friends  at  home  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
made  renewed  efforts  to  trace  up  Delia 
Trescott ; but  these  were  abortive. 

In  looking  over  the  back  correspond- 
ence of  the  house,  Antonio  discovered  a 
letter,  dated  more  than  two  years  back, 
from  Lambert  Sc  Barr,  New  York,  with 
whom  they  transacted  the  largest  busi- 
ness. He  showed  this  to  Edmund,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

“You  would  oblige  our  firm  very  much 
by  keeping  an  eye  upon  Edmund  Bar- 
more, who  is  in  the  employ  of  Archibald 
McPherson,  of  your  place.  Should  any- 
thing befall  this  young  man,  inform  us 
promptly.  Should  he  need  money  at  any 
time,  let  him  have  credit  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
draw  upon  us  at  sight  for  the  amount  so 
advanced.  Keep  us  advised  of  his  prog- 
ress, whether  fortunate  or  otherwise,  and 
particularly  of  the  state  of  his  health.” 

This  singular  interest  in  him  puzzled 
Barmore  exceedingly. 

“I  can’t  see  why  Barr  should  do  this,” 
he  said  to  Antonio. 

44  It  isn’t  Barr  at  all,”  replied  the  other. 
44  Didn’t  you  know  he  was  dead  ?” 

“No.” 

41  Well,  he  is;  died  about  two  years— or 
may  be  more — ago.  Must  have  died  months 
before  this  letter.  Somebody  else  has 
taken  his  place  in  the  firm,  and  keeps  up 
the  trade  name.” 

4 4 That  I don’t  know.  I suppose  we  can 
find  out  by  inquiry.” 

A sudden  light  came  upon  Edmund’s 
mind.  Morris’s  partner,  Robertson,  had 
resumed  business,  but  in  New  York.  He 
believed  that  Morris’s  protecting  hand 
had,  through  the  survivor  of  the  firm, 
reached  him  from  the  grave,  and  he  felt 
a renewed  feeling  of  regard  for  the  mem- 
ory of  his  father’s  old  friend. 

So  time  passed  on.  In  the  fifth  year, 
McPherson,  so  thoroughly  acclimated  by 
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years,  was  carried  off  by  yellow -fever, 
while  Edmund  Barmore,  attacked  by  the 
same  disease,  survived. 

When  the  will  of  McPherson  was  read 
it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  to  found  an  asylum 
for  foundlings  in  his  native  town.  The 
business,  with  a moderate  amount  of  mon- 
ey, was  left  to  his  partner,  with  the  request 
that  the  firm  name  should  be  used  in  the 
transaction  of  affairs. 

Barmore  felicitated  himself  on  his  good 
fortune.  There  was  no  change,  the  man- 
agement having  been  in  his  hands  for 
nearly  two  years.  Amid  all,  however, 
the  thought  of  Delia  would  come  up.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  money  enough  to  satisfy 
even  her;  but  where  was  she  1 Was  she 
married,  or  still  single  ? Was  she  alive  ? 
If  alive,  had  she  forgotten  him  ? He  wrote 
again  to  make  inquiries,  but  was  at  fault 
in  his  search.  She  seemed  to  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  He  kept  on  at  his 
business,  however,  and  prospered.  Never 
did  the  house  of  McPherson  seem  to  be 
stronger,  not  even  when  its  founder  had 
died  leaving  millions  behind. 

There  are  numerous  quicksands,  how- 
ever, in  the  path  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  our  young  merchant  found  it 
so.  The  first  year  and  more  of  Barmore’s 
operations  were  successful.  The  profits 
were  large,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
fortunate  successor  of  the  quiet  Scotch- 
man would  eclipse  him.  A change  came. 
The  heaviest  customers  were  the  coffee 
planters,  who  had  made  large  purchases 
of  American  goods,  at  the  customary  year’s 
credit,  looking  to  pay  them  with  a part  of 
the  coffee  crop.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  some  savant , having  nothing  better 
to  do,  noticed  a peculiarity  about  the  cof- 
fee-trees,and  announced  in  one  of  the  local 
journals  that  there  was  some  impending 
mysterious  disease.  He  was  well  laughed 
at  for  his  pains.  But  when  the  blossoms 
fell  off  or  proved  abortive,  and  the  crop 
for  the  year  was  a failure,  the  laugh  be- 
came sardonic.  The  results  were  disas- 
trous, not  only  to  the  growers,  but  their 
creditors.  The  house  of  McPherson  Sc 
Co.,  with  its  heavy  importations  based  on 
the  year’s  crop,  found  its  debtors  unable 
to  pay  for  past  goods  or  to  purchase  new. 
Barmore  was  seriously  embarrassed.  His 
credit  stood  well  enough  at  home.  His 
obligations  there  were  not  heavy.  But 
his  greatest  creditors  were  Lambert  Sc 
Barr.  Unless  they  could  be  kept  off  it 
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looked  as  though  the  house  must  go  un- 
der. 

Necessity  made  Barmore  decided.  He 
examined  his  affairs  carefully,  and  drew 
up  a minute  statement  of  his  debts,  liabil- 
ities, and  probable  resources.  This  he 
transmitted  to  New  York  with  a letter  to 
Lambert  & Barr,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  no  doubt,  with  a year’s  extension, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  settle  every  obli- 
gation; but,  if  pressed,  the  result  might  be 
disastrous  to  their  interests  as  well  as  his 
own.  He  closed  by  craving  their  indul- 
gence. This  letter  being  despatched  to  its 
address,  he  awaited  the  answer  with  some 
misgivings. 

It  was  while  daily  expecting  a reply  to 
this  letter  that  Da  Cunha,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a visit  to  Portugal,  called  to 
see  him.  The  warm-hearted  Antonio  was 
struck  by  the  haggard  look  of  Edmund, 
and  by  dexterous  questioning  discovered 
that  he  was  laboring  under  financial  em- 
barrassment. He  laughed. 

“ Barmore,”  he  said,  “you  know  I am 
ready  to  assist  you.  I can  raise  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  if  you  need  it,  and 
I have  scarcely  to  assure  you  that  the  loan 
is  at  your  service.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  replied  the  other, 
pressing  his  hand,  “this  is  like  you;  but 
it  would  only  be  lost,  unless  I can  get 
Lambert  & Barr  to  forbear.” 

He  then  showed  Da  Cunha  a copy  of  the 
letter  he  had  written,  and  of  the  detailed 
statement  of  his  concerns  which  he  had 
sent  with  it.  As  they  wrere  engaged  in 
this,  letters  were  brought  in,  and  one  of 
these,  wTith  familiar  handwriting,  and  post- 
marked New  York,  Edmund  took  in  hand, 
and  feared  to  open. 

“It  is  from  Lambert  & Barr,”  he  said, 
faintly. 

‘ ‘Open  and  read  it,  man,”  said DaCunha, 
impulsively. 

Barmore  tore  it  open  at  once,  and  read 
as  follows,  omitting  the  date: 

“ McPherson  & Co .,  Rio  de  Janeiro  : 

“Gentlemen, — Your  esteemed  favor  of 
April  20th  received,  and  contents  duly 
noted.  The  statement  enclosed  has  been 
carefully  examined,  and  the  proposition 
appended  thoroughly  considered.  The  ex- 
tension of  time  requested  will  be  granted, 
but  I am  desired  to  state  on  the  part  of  the 
firm  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  properly  maintain  your 
credit  nor  re-establish  your  affairs  with- 
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out  some  additional  cash  in  hand.  We 
therefore  enclose  a draft  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  on  Bastos  & 
Curvo,  bankers,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  favor 
of  your  house,  the  receipt  of  which  you 
will  please  acknowledge.  Hoping  for  a 
continuation  of  the  connection  between 
the  two  houses,  we  remain, 

“Your  obedient  servants, 

“Lambert  & Barr, 

“per  A.  G.  Richards.” 

“Well,  what  do  they  say?”  inquired 
Da  Cunha  at  length,  for  Barmore  sat 
there,  somewhat  dazed,  after  having  read 
the  letter  through  a second  time,  to  be 
quite  sure  he  had  mastered  its  meaning. 

The  young  merchant  handed  the  letter, 
without  speaking,  to  his  friend,  who  read  it 
with  interest. 

“By  St.  Benoit!”  he  exclaimed,  “you 
are  lucky!  This  will  pull  you  through 
rarely.” 

“ If  I accept, ’’said  Barmore,  doubtfully. 

“If  you  accept!  Of  course  you  will. 
Why  not  ? You  are  in  favor  with  Barr, 
or  rather  with  Barrs  successor.  You  re- 
member the  letter  he  wrote  us  about  you 
years  ago  ?” 

“Very  well.” 

“You  see  he  keeps  up  the  interest.  Ac- 
cept it.  You  would  treat  him  badly  if 
you  did  not.” 

“ I believe  I can  repay  it,  though  I 
am  not  sure  that  I want  all  of  it.  Re- 
lieved of  the  pressure  of  Lambert  & Barrs 
claims,  I can  manage  the  rest.  But  it  as- 
tonishes me.  No  security  demanded — a 
personal  loan — given  without  asking.  It 
is  unprecedented,  and  I can’t  understand 
it.” 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt,  thank  them  for  it,  and  drive  busi- 
ness to  success.  Affairs  are  brightening 
just  now.” 

“I  know  it,  and  think  I see  my  way 
clear.” 

“ You  ought  to.  You’ll  do  well  enough 
now,  no  fear.  You  must  push  on,  make 
a fortune,  and  then  follow  my  example.” 

“ Get  out  of  business  ?” 

“No:  you’d  never  be  happy  then.  But 
marry.” 

“I  shall  never  marry,  certainly.” 

“ Ho!  ho!  Some  old  love  affair  rank- 
ling. What  is  that  proverb  I heard  one 
of  your  Yankee  shipmates  quote  ? — 4 There 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
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caught.’  Console  yourself  with  another, 
and  forget  the  first.  Our  Brazilian  girls 
make  good  wives.” 

Barmore  changed  the  subject,  and  there 
that  matter  dropped. 

The  draft  was  of  great  service,  for  Bar- 
more  was  enabled  to  secure  a large  part 
of  the  coming  crop,  the  trees  having  re- 
covered their  fertility,  on  favorable  terms, 
by  means  of  judicious  advances.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  house  were  readily  re-estab- 
lished, and  the  amount  of  the  draft  itself, 
multiplied  fivefold  by  rumor,  gave  its 
holder  unlimited  credit.  His  debtors  in 
time  were  nearly  all  able  to  pay  principal 
and  interest,  and  did  pay. 

This  prosperity  continued  withoutcheck, 
the  tide  turned  the  other  way,  and  the 
house  of  McPherson  Sc  Co.  was  not  only 
able  to  cancel  its  obligations,  so  far  as  debts 
went,  to  its  New  York  correspondent,  but 
to  return  the  amount  of  the  draft.  Bar- 
more  often  thought  of  his  unknown  ben- 
efactor, and  was  desirous  to  express  his 
thanks  in  person.  He  had  a renewed  and 
intense  desire  also  to  learn  the  fate  of  De- 
lia Trescott.  This  last  longing  became  at 
length  intolerable. 

So  it  happened  that  seven  years  after  he 
had  left  Buffalo  he  placed  his  business  in 
the  hands  of  his  managing  man,  leaving 
Da  Cunha  to  keep  an  eye  over  him,  and 
took  passage  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Barmore  ar- 
rived at  New  York  and  took  a hack  for 
the  St.  Nicholas.  At  the  hotel  he  found 
the  address  of  Richards  in  the  directory, 
and  sent  him  a note  requesting  him  to  in- 
form the  “head  of  the^iouse”  that  he 
would  call  at  the  counting-room  on  the 
following  day.  As  he  wrote  the  date  he 
was  struck  by  it. 

4 4 The  13th  of  February !”  he  said.  4 4 To- 
morrow will  be  seven  years  since  I parted 
with  Delia.  Where  is  she,  I wonder? 
Has  she  forgotten  me  ?” 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  he  received 
a note  from  Richards,  the  head  clerk,  in- 
forming him  that  the  “head  of  the  house” 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  at  their  count- 
ing-room at  the  hour  he  had  named. 

At  half  past  ten  Barmore  was  in  Water 
Street,  and  on  giving  his  name  was  intro- 
duced to  Richards,  an  old  but  tough  aud 
keen-looking  man,  who  examined  him,  as 
the  young  man  felt,  rather  curiously. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  and  I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  your  visit.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Richards.  I hope  so. 
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Can  I see  Mr. — Mr. — I really  do  not  know 
the  name  of  Mr.  Barr's  successor.” 

“ This  way,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Barmore, 
to  the  rear  counting-room.  But  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Lambert  Sc  Barr  is  not  a 
Mr.  at  all.  Lambert  Sc  Barr,  for  nearly 
six  years,  has  been  a lady.  Let  me  show 
you  the  way.  She  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.” 

“A  lady!” 

“Yes,  sir.  Take  care  of  those  coffee 
bags.  They  are  samples,  not  yet  shifted 
to  their  proper  places — taken  from  your 
last  cargo.  Yes,  sir,  she  is.  Here  we  are, 
sir.” 

Throwing  open  the  door,  he  announced, 
44  Mr.  Barmore,  of  McPherson  Sc  Co.,  Rio,” 
and  then  retired,  closing  the  door  after 
him. 

There  was  a comfortable  fire  in  the 
grate.  Standing  before  this  was  a slen- 
der little  woman  in  a plain  black  silk, 
with  her  bonnet  on  and  her  veil  down. 
She  was  apparently  old,  for  her  figure 
drooped,  and  she  visibly  trembled. 

As  she  did  not  speak  or  advance,  Bar- 
more felt  somewhat  embarrassed. 

“I  beg  pardon,  madam,”  he  said,  44  but 
I have  the  pleasure  of  addressing — ” 

44  The  head  of  the  house  of  Lambert  & 
Barr,  Mr.  Barmore.  Pray  be  seated.” 

The  tones  were  husky  and  unsteady. 
“Decidedly  she  is  old,”  thought  Barmore, 
as  the  lady  sank  heavily  into  a chair.  He 
mustered  courage  to  go  on : 

“I  have  called,  madam,  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  firm,  and  to  thank  it — to  thank 
you,  madam — for  the  essential  service  ren- 
dered me  at  a very  critical  period  of  my 
fortunes  — a service  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate.” 

The  lady  bowed  her  head,  but  did  not 
remove  her  veil. 

44  Hang  it !”  ejaculated  Barmore  to  him- 
self, “she  must  be  horribly  old  and  ugly, 
or  she’d  uncover.”  Then  he  said,  aloud, 
“I  scarcely  need  to  assure  you  that  al- 
though I am  not  aware  why  I received 
so  much  kindness,  I am  not  the  less  grate- 
ful.” 

Another  pause.  Presently  the  lady  her- 
self broke  it. 

“ Did  Mrs.  Barmore  accompany  you  on 
your  visit,  sir  ?” 

“There  is  no  Mrs.  Barmore,  madam. 
At  least  I have  no  wife.  May  I ask  what 
led  you  to  suppose  I was  married  ?” 

44 1 inferred  as  much — at  least  Miss  Tres- 
cott—” 
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“ Miss  Trescott !— Delia ! Do  you  know 
her  ? Is  she  not  married  ?” 

“Not  that  I am  aware  of.” 

“ Where— where  can  I find  her  ?” 

“ She  is  not  far  to  seek,”  said  the  lady, 
laughing*,  and  removing  her  veil. 

“Delia!  You?” 

“ There  is  nothing  surprising  in  it,  after 
all.  My  mother  was  the  late  Mr.  Barr's 
second  cousin,  and  she  and  I the  only  rel- 
atives he  had.  We  had  no  intercourse 
with  him,  but  he  left  us  his  property. 
Rather  he  left  it  to  mother,  who  died  a 
week  before  him,  and  I succeeded.  There 
was  a condition  that  the  business  was  to 
be  continued  under  the  old  name  for  at 
least  ten  years.” 

“And  yet  Moms  wrote  to  me  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  your  whereabouts.” 

“ That  was  true  at  the  time  he  received 
your  letter.  He  knew  afterward,  but  I 


requested  him  not  to  let  you  know,  for 
reasons  of  my  own.  I suppose  he  would 
uot  have  kept  the  secret  had  he  lived.” 

“And  you  were  the  good  angel  who 
saved  me  ?” 

“As  to  the  angel,  thank  you;  but  I 
was  not  so  selfish  as  you  once  thought 
me.'7 

“I  never  thought  you  selfish,  Delia, 
but — ” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  conver- 
sation to  its  inevitable  conclusion.  Two 
months  afterward  Barmore  led  a lady 
ashore  at  Rio.  Da  Cunha  was  there  as 
they  landed. 

“This  is  my  friend  Senlior  Da  Cunha,” 
said  Barmore  to  his  wife.  “Antonio, 
Mrs.  Barmore  was  the  successor  to  Barr, 
but  now,  you  see,  the  houses  of  McPher- 
son & Co.  and  Lambert  & Barr  have  been 
consolidated.” 


GABIONS  OF  ABBOTSFORD. 

A HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  FRAGMENT. 
BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THOSE  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Lock- 
hart’s Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will 
recollect  the  mournful  allusions  which 
occur  under  date  1830-2  to  the  works  which 
occupied  these  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Among  them  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  “Reliquiae  Trottcosienses ;*  or.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Gabions  of  the  late  Jonathan 
Oldbuck.”  Under  this  thin  disguise  we 
recognize  the  description  of  Sir  Walter’s 
own  curiosities,  a labor  of  love,  planned 
by  him  in  happier  days,  but  which  the 
press  of  graver  work  had  deferred  till 
now.  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us  how  during 
a visit  to  Abbotsford  in  September,  1830, 
Mr.  Cadell,  with  tender  considerateness, 
urged  Sir  Walter  to  occupy  himself  with 
the  “Reliquiae,”  hoping  in  this  way  to  per- 
suade him  to  rest  from  the  work  which 
was  too  surely  undermining  his  strength. 
Sir  Walter  consented,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  congenial  occupation  with  his  old 
ardor;  but  before  long,  unfortunately,  he 
felt  impelled  to  resume  the  labors  that  had 
become  to  him  a duty  and  a necessity,  and 
the  catalogue  was  abandoned. 

* So  called  in  reference  to  the  monastery  of  Trott- 
cosey,  to  which  the  site  occupied  by  the  Antiquary’s 
mansion  originally  belonged. 


The  MS.  we  possess  is  therefore  but  a 
fragment,  and  the  interest  which  it  bears 
for  us  only  enhances  our  regret  when  we 
think  of  the  many  things  Sir  Walter  might 
have  told  us,  and  which  now  we  can  never 
know,  regarding  his  treasures. 

I now  place  before  the  reader,  however, 
the  account  of  the  interior  of  Abbotsford 
as  it  stands,  in  the  belief  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter's own  woftls  regarding  his  rooms 
and  the  curiosities  they  contain,  however 
brief,  will  be  welcomed  by  many,  and 
in  particular  by  those  who  visit  Abbots- 
ford. 

The  title  by  which  Sir  Walter  chose  to 
designate  his  collection  seems  to  us  to  be 
only  another  link  added  to  many  which 
serve  to  connect  him  with  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite creations.  No  one,  indeed,  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  Sir 
Walter's  tastes  with  those  of  the  An  tiquary , 
and  in  reading  the  novel  we  are  irresist- 
ibly drawn  to  perceive  the  humorous  hits 
made  by  the  author  at  his  own  antiquarian 
zeal.  While  some  of  the  shelves  of  the 
Abbotsford  library  might  well  have  been 
filled  by  the  Antiquary  himself,  wre  be- 
lieve that  the  description  of  the  Monk- 
barns  sanctum  was  also  in  part  taken 
from  Sir  Walter’s  study,  though  we  may 
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feel  assured  that  his  u womenkind,”  not 
to  speak  of  brooms  and  dusters,  met  with 
a more  agreeable  welcome  than  was  af- 
forded them  by  Oldbuck. 

The  term  gabion  needs  perhaps  some 
explanation,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  curious  word  ever  served  as  a text  for 
the  Antiquary’s  homilies  to  Lovel  on  such 
subjects,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
Sir  Walter’s  brief  interpretation  of  the 
word  as  signifying*  “curiosities  of  small 
intrinsic  value,  whether  rare  books,  an- 
tiquities, or  small  articles  of  the  fine  or  of 
the  useful  arts.” 

In  conclusion  I may  be  permitted  to 
add  that  it  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  aid  in 
publishing  these  papers,  not  only  because 
they  illustrate  so  happily  Sir  Walter’s  fa- 
vorite tastes  and  pursuits,  but  also  for  the 
reason  that  they  realize  in  a manner  an 
old  childish  dream  with  which  perhaps 
some  of  my  readers  may  sympathize — that 
intense  desire,  namely,  that  the  familiar 
figures  in  armor,  the  cuirasses,  swords,  and 
other  more  peaceful  relics,  would  speak 
and  relate  the  grim  fights  or  gay  gather- 
ings they  had  witnessed. 

Mary  Monica  Maxwell  Scott. 


I. 


The  visitor  enters  the  hall  through  a 
stone  porch  flanked  by  two  towers,  and — 
to  compare  small  things  with  great — the 
plan  of  which  has  been  taken  from  Lin- 
lithgow Palace,  by  the  ascent  from  the 
town  of  Linlithgow.  The  hall  is  of  a 
good  size,  and,  so  far  as  coloring  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  fitted  up  in  a pleasing  and 
uniform  tone.  The  walls  from  the  floor 
to  the  height  of  8 feet  are  panelled  with 
black'oak  which  was  once  the  panelling  of 
the  pews  belonging  to  the  church  of  Dun- 
fermline, so  famous  as  containing  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scottish  heroic  command- 
er Robert  Bruce.  In  this  panelling  are 
inserted  many  pieces  of  carved  oak  of  the 
same  work.  The  west  side  of  the  hall  is 
furnished  with  long  windows,  which  are 
filled  with  painted  glass  representing  the 
arms  of  different  families  of  the  name  of 
Scott.  Of  those  we  need  only  observe 
that  the  only  point  common  to  all  of  them, 
from  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh’s  to  the 
smallest  esquire  of  that  numerous  clan,  is 
the  fillet  or  upon  a band  azure.  They  al- 
most all  bear  the  two  mullets  and  a cres- 
cent or.  But  as  this  band  belongs  to  the 
Murdeston  family  in  particular,  the  Scotts 
of  Harden  carry  the  mullets  and  crescent 
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azure  on  a field  or,  and  the  branches  de- 
rived from  that  stem  of  the  family  carry 
the  mullet  and  crescent  azure  on  a field  or. 
The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  about  16  feet 
high,  is  vaulted  and  ribbed,  and  decora- 
ted with  a line  of  escutcheons  going  round 
both  sides  of  the  hall,  with  the  following 
inscription  in  black-letter: 

Cl )c&e  fee  t&e  Coat  ftrmotmeg  of  pe 
Clannio  anil  men  of  name  qn(m  feeepit  tfee 
Sbcottissb  in  pe  Dap*  of  anil.  C&ep 

toete  toort&ie  in  tlieir  tpme,  anil  in  t&eir  lie- . 
feng,  (Sou  t&aim  feefenfeeli. 

The  name  of  each  one  is  above  the 
proper  escutcheon.  The  number  is  eigh- 
teen, but  whether  this  number  is  quite  cor- 
rect or  not  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

There  is  also  a large  range  of  shields 
running  east  and  west  along  the  top  of 
this  hall,  understood  to  be  the  various 
escutcheons  belonging  to  the  proprietor, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  three  of 
the  eighteen  ancestors  are  omitted,  the 
escutcheons  being  filled  with  clouds,  with 
the  inscription  Premit  nox  alta , by  which 
it  is  intimated  that  the  family  estate  of  the 
Rutherfords  of  Hunt  Hill  having  passed 
out  of  the  family, no  clew  is  left  by  which 
their  alliances  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
person  concerned  has  boldly  avowed  the 
fact.  As  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  of 
his  children  standing  for  a canonry  of 
Strasburg,  the  damage  is  the  less  irrepara- 
ble. Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  introduction  of  this  blazonry 
upon  principle,  we  may  add  that  in  point 
of  taste  the  splendid  tinctures  of  heraldry 
mix  up  in  very  pleasing  correspondence 
with  the  dark  brown  color  of  the  carved 
oak  panelling,  which  has  here  been  brought 
to  a deep  complexion.  Even  the  side 
on  which  the  windows  admit  the  light 
through  the  storied  panes  bears  a pleasing 
uniformity  with  the  tints  predominating 
on  the  whole. 

We  may  also  notice  the  ingenuity  of 
a collector  in  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  the  carved  wood  already  mentioned. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  hall  the  close  ob- 
server is  aware  of  two  species  of  presses, 
or  cupboards,  formed  of  the  same  carved 
wood  as  the  rest  of  the  panelling.  The 
visitor  is  rather  astonished,  and  if  a very 
strict  Px^esby  terian  perhaps  a little  shocked, 
on  being  informed  that  these  presses  are, 
or  rather  were,  the  pulpit  and  precentor’s 
desk  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  upon  whom 
descended  the  New  Light,  which  fructified 
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so  well  that  he  became  the  venerable  fa-  the  old  Scottish  Church  and  a Presbyte- 
ther  of  the  Scottish  Associated  Synod  of  rian  of  the  original  leaven  would  give 
Nonjurors,  otherwise  termed  the  Burgher  very  different  interpretations  of  the  em- 
Seceders.  But  I may  safely  disclaim  all  blems  which  can  be  traced  upon  his  chim- 
irreverence  toward  Master  Ebenezer  Ers-  ney  grate.  The  motto  is  Fides  dona 
kine  and  his  followers,  many  of  whom  I spernit ,”  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a 
have  myself  known  as  personally  very  muffled  man ; that  is,  a ruffian  having  his 
excellent  men.  The  idea  that  pulpit  and  cloak  so  closely  wrapped  about  him  as  to 
precentor’s  desk  are  inter  res  sacres  is  in  disguise  his  features,  who  is  offering  to 
no  sense  Presbyterian,  although  such  an  bribe  with  meat  a mastiff  dog,  which  stur- 
idea  may  prevail  in  the  High-Church  of  dily  rejects  the  temptation.  On  the 
England,  and  is  one  of  the  doctrines  with  hearth  before  the  gr&te  is  placed  a bronze 
which  Jack  sometimes  upbraids  Father  pot  of  the  largest  size,  which  was  found 
Martin  as  being  directly  derived  from  the  about  twenty  years  since  in  the  domain 
heresies  of  Father  Peter.  But  with  Jack  of  Riddle,  in  Roxburghshire.  It  happened 
himself  the  maxim  is  held  unchallengea-  that  the  house  maid,  with  unnecessary 
ble  that  a church  when  there  is  no  service  prodigality  of  domestic  labor,  had  bestow- 
in  it  is  but  a heap  of  stones  and  mortar,  a ed  on  the  bronze  pot  several  coatings  of 
pulpit  a collection  of  planks  of  a peculiar  black-lead  when  she  was  burnishing  the 
shape,  et  sic  de  ceteris.  For  my  own  part,  utensils  of  the  kitchen  with  that  sub- 
I can  see  no  harm  in  applying  Ebenezer  stance.  It  chanced  at  a sale  of  household 
Erskine’s  pulpit  and  precentor’s  box  to  the  goods  by  auction  that  the  present  proprie- 
purpose  of  keeping  a few  bottles  of  wine  tor  and  a gentleman  of  rank  in  the  neigh- 
cool  in  hot  weather,  when  we  sometimes,  borhood  were  contending  with  emulation 
for  the  sake  of  taking  our  family  meal  al  for  the  possession  of  what  they  well  knew, 
fresco , make  use  of  the  hall  instead  of  our  especially  from  its  size,  was  a gabion  of 
dining-room.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  great  merit.  This  produced  no  little 
panelling  may  upon  such  an  occasion  hear  amazement  among  the  uninitiated,  of 
a Jacobite  rant  to  which  it  was  not  accus-  whom  there  were  a considerable  number 
tomed  in  the  good  days  of  Master  Ebenezer.  present,  when  an  old  woman,  after  a long 
But  we  are  not  afraid  of  disturbing  his  look  at  the  countenance  first  of  one  bid- 
kindly  spirit  by  such  orgies.  der  and  then  of  the  other,  at  length  ejac- 

From  the  line  formed  by  the  armories  ulated  with  a sigh,  when  the  contest  was 
of  the  ancient  border  clans  to  that  where  over:  “Heigh,  sirs,  the  foundry  wark  must 
the  carved  panelling  is  terminated  by  a be  sair  up  in  Edinburgh,  to  see  the  great 
sort  of  festoon  extends  a space  about  four  folk  bidding  that  gait  about  a kale  pot!” 
feet  high,  not  panelled  with  Dunfermline  “ Aweel,”  she  added,  in  a tone  of  submis- 
wood,  but  with  strong  fir  deals,  painted  sion,  “it’s  needless  for  me  to  wait  for 
the  color  of  oak.  This  is  easily  penetrated  the  frying  pan  if  the  kale  pot  is  gaun  to 
with  nails  or  hooks  of  iron,  and  the  space  gae  off  for  a’  thae  guineas.”  With  which 
is  reserved  for  the  occupation  of  such  ga-  declaration  the  good  lady  left  the  auction, 
bions  as  their  size  and  character  recom-  The  eastern  end  of  this  room  is  fashion- 
mend  to  this  situation.  They  are  gener-  ed  into  two  niches  modelled  in  plaster 
ally  arms,  both  Gothic  and  modern,  offen-  of  Paris  from  those  splendid  sculptured 
sive  and  defensive,  together  with  the  spoils  niches  which  formerly  held  the  saints 
of  wild  animals,  mineralogical  specimens,  and  apostles  of  the  Abbey  of  Melrose, 
and  other  articles  which  will  claim  the  These  niches  are  each  of  them  occupied 
dignity  of  more  particular  mention.  by  what  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Scotland, 

The  massive  chimney-piece  of  this  hall  namely,  a complete  suit  of  feudal  steel 
with  the  works  of  the  chisel  does  great  armor.  The  one  was  designed  for  a 
honor  to  the  execution  of  an  artist  from  French  knight,  one  of  the  gendarmes  of 
Darnick,  who  modelled  them  in  freestone  the  Middle  Ages.  He  must  have  been  a 
from  what  is  called  the  Abbot’s  Seat  in  man  considerably  under  the  middle  size, 
the  cloister  of  Melrose.  The  chimney  and  the  suit  of  armor  exhibits  one  peculi- 
grate  inserted  under  this  ancient  arch  arity  which  will  be  interesting  to  students 
was  the  property  of  the  celebrated  and  of  the  learned  Dr.  Meyrick.*  The  shield, 
unfortunate  James  Sharp,  created  Primate  which  is  very  rarely  the  companion  of 
of  Scotland  on  the  revival  of  the  prelacy  # Critical  Enquiry  into  Ancient  Armour.  SirS.IL 
after  the  Restoration.  The  prelates  of  Meyrick.  Load.,  1824. 
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the  suit  of  armor,  is  not  only  present  in 
this  case,  but  secured  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner by  nails  with  large  screw  heads,  in- 
stead of  being  hung  round  the  neck,  as 
was  common  during  4 4 a career,  ” the  hands 
being  thus  left  free,  the  right  to  manage 
the  lance,  the  left  to  hold  the  horse’s  bri- 
dle. To  complete  this  suit  of  armor  a 
lance  is  placed  in  one  hand  exactly  after 
the  measure  of  one  in  Dr.  Meyrick’s  col- 
lection. In  the  other  hand  is  a drawn 
sword,  which  is  carved  over  with  writing, 
and  contrived  so  as  to  keep  a record  of  the 
days  of  the  Catholic  saints.  In  a word,  it 
is  a calendar  to  direct  the  good  knight’s 
devotions.  The  other  suit  of  armor,  which 
is  also  complete  in  all  its  parts,  was  said 
when  it  came  into  my  possession  to  have 
belonged  to  a knight  that  took  arms  upon 
Richmond’s  side  at  the  field  of  Bosworth, 
and  died,  I think,  of  his  wounds  there. 
If  one  were  disposed  to  give  him  a name, 
the  size  of  his  armor  might  suggest  that 
he  was  Sir  John  Cheney,  the  biggest  man 
of  both  armies  on  that  memorable  day. 
I venture  to  think — for  I feel  myself  glid- 
ing into  the  prosy  style  of  an  antiquarian, 
disposed,  in  sailor  phrase,  to  spin  a tough 
yarn— I venture  to  think  that  the  calendar 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  little  French 
knight  originally  belonged  to  the  gigantic 
warrior  of  Bosworth  Field.  I imagine 
it  was  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying its  place  with  a noble  specimen  of 
the  sword  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers— a 
sword  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  wield- 
ed with  both  hands.  This  we  must  con- 
sider as  the  gladiu8  militis  levis  arma- 
turce , or  the  sword  of  the  light-armed  sol- 
dier. It  was  with  such  weapons  that  men 
in  old  times  fought  at  barriers,  or  passes 
in  the  natural  straits  of  a mountainous 
country,  or  upon  the  breach  of  a defended 
castle.  They  are  found  mentioned  in  the 
wars  of  Switzerland  and  in  the  feuds  of 
the  Scottish  clans.  The  Scottish  poet 
Barbour  gives  a most  interesting  account 
of  the  successful  defence  made  by  his  hero 
against  the  vassals  of  John  of  Lome,  three 
of  whom,  armed  with  these  dreadful  wea- 
pons, attacked  the  monarch  at  once  after 
the  rout  of  Dairy,  and  were  all  slain  by 
him.* 

There  are  several  swords  of  the  kind  in 
my  small  collection,  as  I may  afterward 


# “Thai  saw  on  syd  tbre  men  cummand, 

Lik  to  lycht  men  and  wanerand. 

Swerdis  thai  had,  and  axys  als,”  etc.,  etc. 

— Barbour.  44  The  Bruce.”  Book  V.,  v.  410. 
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call  upon  the  reader  to  observe;  but  none 
of  them  are  like  that  placed  in  the  grasp 
of  the  warrior  of  Bosworth,  which,  to  speak 
the  truth,  may  match  even  with  the  tre- 
mendous blade  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto . 

I am,  however,  infringing  on  my  order, 
such  as  it  is,  in  anticipating  what  I have 
to  say  upon  my  gabions  before  going 
through  the  account  of  the  apartments. 
Before  I quit  the  hall  I ought  to  say 
that  the  end  on  the  west  or  left  side  of 
the  entrance  is  garnished  with  spoils  from 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  I collected 
them  in  person  very  shortly  after  that 
memorable  action.  There  are  two  or 
three  cuirasses,  both  of  brass  and  steel. 
The  cuirasses  of  the  former  metal  have 
become  very  rare,  because  they  were  at 
once  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  peasantry, 
who  could  sell  the  copper  of  which  they 
were  made  at  so  much  a pound.  The 
belts,  swords,  and  axes  of  the  train  are 
also  come  to  anchor  in  this  whimsical 
place.  The  caps  of  the  Polish  lancers, 
whose  love  of  liberty  never  seems  to  have 
prevented  them  from  being  the  foremost 
to  rivet  their  own  chains  and  those  of  any 
other  country,  are  also  here. 

At  the  same  end  of  the  hall  with  the 
relics  of  Waterloo  are  stationed  in  niches 
casts  of  two  of  the  few  saints  whose 
images  Melrose  continues  to  exhibit. 
These  are  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  still  look  down  from  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  chancel.  The  former 
apostle  bears  his  keys,  while  the  other  dis- 
ciple has  that  “two-handed  engine,”  as 
Milton  calls  it,  with  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  maintained  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  his 
own  martyrdom.  In  the  centre  of  this 
end  of  the  hall  occur  two  specimens,  in 
most  beautiful  preservation,  which  will  be 
valuable  to  naturalists.  The  uppermost 
is  a noble  pair  of  stag’s  horns  found  at  a 
place  called  Doorpool,  belonging  to  the  es- 
tate of  Abbot  Rule.  My  friend  the  late  Rob- 
ert Shortreid,  Esq.,* to  whom  I was  obliged 
for  this  curiosity,  assures  me  that  the  crea- 
ture was  found  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  surface.  The  skeleton  must  have 

* Mr.  Shortreid,  as  may  be  remembered,  often 
accompanied  Sir  Walter  in  Ids  expeditions  into  Lid- 
desdale.  During  the  first  of  these  44  raids,”  as  Sir 
Walter  delighted  to  call  them,  they  spent  the  first 
night  at  a farm-house,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Short- 
reid, was  the  original  of  the  charming  44  Charlie’s 
Hope”  of  Guy  Manner  ing.  The  gentlemen  also  cap- 
tured during  their  wanderings  the  large  border  war- 
horn  which  now  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Abbotsford. 
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stood  nearly  seven  feet  high,  and  not  a 
bone  of  it  was  wanting.  I have  learned 
from  one  whose  private  regard  I could 
fully  estimate,  however  imperfectly  I was 
able  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  sci- 
entific knowledge — I have  learned,  I say, 
from  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  these  re- 
mains must  have  belonged  to  an  animal 
now  extinct,  since  its  immense  antlers  are 
partly  palmated  like  those  of  the  oak  and 
fallow  deer,  and  partly  branched  like  those 
of  the  red  deer.  Beneath  the  antlers  of 
this  species  of  stag  are  nailed  the  horns 
of  the  wild  cattle  of  this  country  described 
by  our  old  historians.  Their  remains  are 
very  often  found  with  the  antlers  of  stags 
of  former  days.  These  cattle  were  said 
to  have  an  incurable  aversion  to  the  hu- 
man race,  refusing  to  accept  food  from 
them,  pining  to  death  if  reduced  to  cap- 
tivity, and  abhorring  to  feed  upon  grass 
or  branches  that  men  had  handled  or 
trodden  upon.  About  a century  since 
this  very  shy  breed  of  animals  was  said 
to  be  preserved  as  an  object  of  chase  at 
three  places  in  Scotland  — Drumlanrig, 
Cumbernauld,  and  Hamilton  Palace.  I 
myself  have  seen  them  long  since  at 
Drumlanrig,  and  also  at  Chillingham,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  near  the 
village  of  Wooler.  The  present  relic  is, 
I think,  of  many  which  I have  seen  and 
some  which  I possess,  by  far  the  largest, 
except  one  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Queensbury. 

II. 

Proceeding  to  notice  the  various  apart- 
ments in  the  Babylon  which  we  have 
built,  the  most  important  certainly  in 
point  of  size  and  in  point  of  utility  is  the 
library.  Two  rooms  of  different  dimen- 
sions are  dedicated  to  books,  both  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  house  and  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  while  each  has  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  hall.  The  largest 
of  these  apartments  is  a library  proper; 
that  is,  a room  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  books,  whether  of  value  or  of  curi- 
osity only.  It  is  accordingly  a sizable 
chamber,  which  more  frequently  than  I 
could  wish  is  given  up  to  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  society.  But  a house  such  as  I 
was  able  to  build  in  respect  of  extent  had 
not  space  enough  to  afford  a drawing- 
room exclusively  for  social  receptions. 
The  library  is  therefore  rather  more  than 
40  feet  long  by  18  feet  broad.  It  is  in 
appearance  a well  - proportioned  room, 


but  unless  varied  by  some  angles  it  would 
want  relief,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  woman- 
kind, would  be  inexcusably  devoid  of  a 
flirting  comer.  To  remedy  this  defect 
an  octagon  is  thrown  out  upon  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  room,  forming  a recess 
which,  corresponding  to  the  uses  of  the 
whole  apartment,  contains  two  book 
presses  with  doors  of  latticed  wire.  These 
are  meant  to  contain  books  of  small  size 
and  some  rarity,  which  would  otherwise 
run  the  risk  of  being  lost  or  mislaid. 

On  the  general  system  of  locking  up 
book  presses,  my  ideas  correspond  with 
those  of  the  great  Burke,  who,  pointing  to 
a selection  so  secured,  declared  it  remind- 
ed him  of  Locke  on  the  Hitman  Under - 
standing . The  master  of  the  house  who 
generally  uses  this  practice  would  hardly 
escape  the  suspicion  of  a churlish  jealousy 
of  his  guests,  like  him  who  should  adopt 
the  St.  Giles’  custom  of  chaining  his 
knives  and  forks  to  the  table.  Yet  the 
wickedness  and  meanness  of  the  times  are 
so  great  that  a man  who  bestows  much 
expense  upon  a collection  of  the  gems  of 
a bibliomaniacal  collection,  and  yet  takes 
no  pains  to  secure  himself  against  depre- 
dation, especially  where  the  public  are 
admitted  as  visitors,  will  have  some  cause 
to  repent  his  confidence.  I have  found 
it  the  best  way  to  reserve  some  five  or  six 
cases,  which  can  be  locked  up  at  pleasure, 
for  the  security  of  such  books  as  are  pe- 
culiarly valuable,  as  well  as  those  which 
for  any  reason  seem  unfit  to  be  exposed 
to  the  general  class  of  readers.  The  only 
precaution  which  I know,  besides  the  secu- 
rity afforded  by  lock  and  key,  is  that  grant- 
ed by  a good  double  catalogue,  one  ex- 
hibiting the  contents  of  every  press  in  the 
library,  and  another  an  alphabetical  cat- 
alogue, according  to  the  authors’  names, 
for  reference  upon  occasion.*  I need  not 
add  that  the  proprietor  must  make  him- 
self absolutely  acquainted  with  the  indi- 
vidual appearance  of  every  book  in  his 
collection,  and  with  the  shelf  it  occupies. 
This  is  a species  of  knowledge  very  fre- 
quently acquired  to  a surprising  extent  by 
persons  who  are  not  otherwise  of  literary 
habits,  and  who  could  not  be  said  to  read 
books  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  their  contents. 

Thus  a gentleman  very  eminent  in  the 

* For  account  of  Sir  Walter’s  system  of  replacing 
books  lent  by  “dummies,”  and  a description  of  his 
books  of  book  motto , see  Lockhart’s  Life,  Vol.  V., 
p.  321. 
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dhmtoe(V^dul  Td0^4it;fe)^V4f  the  hunk  so  ylamaug  & imxsfeft]  party.  to  in  cantrdu- 
leaving  &muF*  & • \ n&iVi ge;  q%.  U , pf&tinn * iffc  ■Jutt't?  tof.v ifrtyfru  th**  tjoov  be- 
somelHcto  found  in  front  uf  the  bn  (us*  fwe.W  tin'  dWuviug  O’tohT  and  the ■ i.ii*w*rv 
trade*  rtf  old  .convents,  and  svaa  ceirtoulj  ity  order  tootodh  ii) I utluv 
ilnsigned  for  the  ast*  of  the  lay  hrelln^tj  for  the  torpomo  a < to$t  m>  a pom*  m&n  # 
atoue.  Th  tin?  ahutheast  anigle  iif  0ie  I(*>!#K£~  Hie  furniture  oblhe  iTpfeVtujg* 
room  a small  door  encloses  a ^ui>  reuse  room  consists  of  eurions  nnOipro  "von 
which  tauJ.<  abont  sewn  paws higher,  and  . chairs,  an  antique  cabinet  said  to  luxvp 
by  another  ■private'  ontrauw  reaches  Urn  been  a part  of  flic  Turnitfirc  which-  fm>;tui 
todKtou  yterty  of  thv  uttd  lands?  iu  its vvaytoit  bMhiVptdnec ^ when  hu  rued  the 

the  proprietor's  div^sin^-mow.  Tile  u>*  nigh1  alter  Mk  bauw  ?tf.  Fu  ikiejk,.  and  xvr 
habitaiicoltli^  study , therefore.  ii  uuwjlJ-  i lying  by  to  appearance  to  jibbed  an 
irig do' 'he  surprised  by  visitors,  may  mako  f.hptto.  Timm  :w<>  ato -m  tlw  drawing, 
iii'^  mtrw.u  a uotowv-ad  by  means  of  tbi*  room  fc«tm>  jitihmiigsv  ehieily of  ivUrion* 
gallery  to  the  private  ;sutoeas* . w\ur:\\  0\  t IntounilV , % kick  u £ may  perhaps  uf- 

unites  i » is  study  iviih  his  /bedroom—  a to  f^rw^rii  uoUce  ‘ The  eoimwts  oft be  Li  u- 
ciUty  whJto  £<p jrtoiuto  round  lA-  UUigtto  Aubiuei  tuay  af  mr ward  )>e  insert- 

tiv-jimly  mu  veuient  j < d in  rlieir  proper  place  am* mg  my  gi 1 

tows. 

^ T!a  drawiicv  r«,»nn  besides  opp:  door 

. The  apartinems  of  the  house  n’ceigucd-  into  the  entrance  iialloiiui  iiubther  into 
for  I bo  reception  ;oS  6 u i>ds  ao.%  .like  the  the  library  , hasov  third  >v?rvi*i.g-fi>i*  u.eoiir-: 
forUiues  Of  ifm  pos^s^fiv  bytonVd  tipoir  a murdcatjb.ti  vvit  b it  small  rouii\  wlvicii  far 
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rm  arreta 


want  of  a better  name  has  acquired  that  atpry,  and  communicating’  with  the  stair- 
of  the  armory.  It  is  not  a sitting  apart-  case  which  leads  upward  to  the  bedroom 
men t,  and  is  chiefly  useful  by  insulating  story,  and  down  stairs,  in  the  words  of 
thedrawing  room,  *uid  interposing  a prop-  the  old  Scottish  song,  *v  to  the  regions  be- 
er space  between  it  and  the  dining-room,  low,  which  men  are  forbidden  to  see/' 
to  which  we  are  now  approaching. 
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in  l\\e  iiyM'  Ok  tb&'l&t'. 

subject ; anti  apropos  of  the  KH  of  liming 
j$5b|ps  thc^nre  ya]ufd>fo  for  nurni  ro/isons 
W$fo*  /foolp  *>f  pavUwfor 
p;>rlK  of  the /grow fit  of  ’cert  a in  very  old 
oaks;,  which  had  grown  forages,  and  bad 
wat. f!;! Slug’ r Imitl^l  ^Hjdi  dlftl.f 
ds&d  /*:‘OW':\iliv 1 j»l4ijt$  whm*  They  oyigi 
old  and  noble  park  uf 
Drum  fan  rig  Oafctfe,  , fhesfcr  trees  were  sold 
by  the  lute  tmk*  of  Qiieen*hur\\  along 
avUU  the  more  thriving  plan uUiou g gro vv 
in  is  upon  'In-  ;<fonumv  around  the  uvvtle. , 
But  no  one  heimr  wave  <d  the  oUrem.- 
and  val uahh  purposes  to  which  they 
might  Itfvapplfof  ibev  fofohvd  low 
*fo{ ofUmse  tv  ho  bought  thrift  did 
not  think  fo  worth  their  while  to  out  thbrfo 
dbvc  if  ■ liavp  heeh 

a of  ylbsihg  thru- 

bargain;  s>  fotHi , .'  dj^foey  wfouy  fin* 

I)nke  of  Qufeeshoi'V  v’miicIu«.M  ||g  uu- 
usually  long  li/tS  am t if  b>  bhigai ft,  *<i  tuv 
mb.  if.ft&perted  these.  */M  irns.  ixs-ame  in 
ev^ry  j^pyct  forfeited.  Mr.i^Vlloyk/Avlio 
chinned  fo  he  in  bttehda htfdA  l3Vwu law- 
rig'  about  the  time,  bad  no  hesitatem  -a 
giving  it  -bn  hM  opinion  that  the.  progvem 

4*adrC^  of  pwtffcHfoh  .When  their 

tin?  most  escelUmt 
fabatfuKe  tuples*  dekigmett  for 

A bhotefoW  wax  tuHiordingly  t u Ueu  in 


baiid.'zwid  turned  out  to  be  most  l>rmdi- 
WL  :<o  that  it  waxynm  of  tiny  singular 
fiances  that  ^t;nk*/d  will  oft>m  bring  u 
eomriHHlity  the<mgk  bicee  nlmucv  to  that 
purpose  for  which  d in  V\st  wihvpttHl.  A 
eum  uiiide  ul m by -Bit  Mock  out  of  the  roots 
afytdfo  arid  yevv  uv*^  which  bad fru\n<  in 
the  Wcmds  <if;  Kolcehy  completed  the  net 
of  Lhhfev,  forming  a (fouyetfirni  and  u^efu  1 
jHtb&yiiuvh'  for  the  ^pafoUv  Jcave4  Of 
thfc  rest  of  the  forniuire  of  the  eatings 
room  there  is  uatlu  ng  reui&rkuhle  to  *u\\ 
however,  certain  peculiar  gar 
Mbtis,  and  that  oafod  lrtay.  also  be  com 
fon-ed  npon  ^tich  paibliug^^  hang  upon 
fhb  Ay-fdlV  f;  1m  jvrvmrii?tor  has  bo  |ydg‘ 
liicritatall  Uftyi&hleL  loth  fo  prixe  tlmm  as 
AYbrk«  of  art.  ahd  fiieito5' 

■.for stoic  l)odbydk<^r$tcaI  point  atul  forva«n 
conontrdaUort /i  * . : V V 

v if 

A brrakfasl  pitrlor^  or  boudoi  ^ 
fasldtmahle^ 

merikiud  of  the  family  for  maivmg  UMr 
ten  Or  sesving  their  sarti]>)er»,  nud  r«  u- 
t^iris  a rh>U  hurYesb  of  *rt  .hy:;:tifo#fhv; 
masfers  ot  the  Uru^h,  wiuah  fell  into  foy 
hittiUi  in  the  following  manner.  Several 
artiste  s.»me  yiear^  ago  uuihut  to  dvih 
tliear  hdeiv^.  for  the  purjwo  of  striding 
fortfi  >4  AYork  of  copprrpluies,  to  bf*  called 
the  y ^rniriiiciAX  AiiiUiuUi^ ^ 
Whether  iljt?  plan  wa>.fod  vague  aud  f x-  • 
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Vstliutble'  tf  r^whigs.  which  ftiiisbed  t!j^  Odf 

On  being  ;»pfi]Setj  ».o  f<>r  Ll» e.  purpose  of  considerably  increased.  und  will  yue  day. 

Oiftl'iiMj  MnUdde  descriptions*  i did  jfrhat  I hope,  a*  high  as  iu  deserts 

. ^*1  :t;li*wtfchV  vest*  my  best  in  OnU  cApaettyv  #aMh  U«  #arnu*V. 
ami  hu/ribe  pleasure  to  U?Ji«ve  that  if  I. ' Having  riiu-s  reached  the  bounds  pm- 

: faffed  ii> of  l|i-;  v h-r  thos^.  who  .show 

bw - subject,  Alt) ion gU  t h eit.^  bo  whom  ihey  are 

tlis  goMlemeu  ^yneoroed  wer*  d**huh )e  >ju-nvn.  i liuJow  jny.^if  iUni  there  is  no 
to  make  ;t  MHUido  jreeuniary ^ monipnose  .occasion  for  moog  into  further  detail 
to  hed^phi  flk'iry*  craUdri*  3 '.i-mmher 

*. I • did  ;tmt.  fftihfe ;ft ' ;f#£*  tlijs  rp « 
proper  for  me  Ui  accept  and  the  footle-  ims^he!^  of  th^  family  Or  guests,.  The 
rue??  rumnvrnvb  pul  an  ditti  to  our  amtcm  nUie  . sbort  .confcmis  a’  number  of  sleep 
Bln  cl effuTtr  hr  making  me  a gift  of  tlic-  ‘ j-s*. ^r- 1;*1  n - Tc^r  • servant*.,  ar»d  others  far 
original  p«i»iii)gs:  and  ulrawingsC  voiomf  <ir-t*.;;sronat* ansrirr*  m*  moor-fowl  shooter*?, 
amt  pi  u\u.  |o  which  1 had  ea/nm  bated  *e-  otc  hi  ease  or  need.  for  aim  tour  tourists 
^erjpiion^.  THi*  was  a - recompense  far  wnmutted  Hot  to ' walk  ill  their-sleep.  3$ 
too  valiialde  for  on'  deserts,  hnt  which  the {daw  bcuig  rather  high,  the  asceiftei 
few  eircum^latiees  could  have  inspired  and  descent*  repuht;  a Granger  to  have 
toe  with- the  seif-ilcHml’  manw^rry  for, re*,  .all  ins  senses  a bout  Uitii; * 


fflfi  A KM  OH  Y 


DONE  INT.O-  iKfihmi  ‘ bA  WtAb  METRE  W ' MRS.  j£.'  U\  l.ATIMEJ*. 


TOWAKH  Mip  .u»w<*riHi!  of  f.li \Yimlu>£  Lvov's,  '»u*> 

^Wiitasu.dikr  a pftartir;!?  JW.oW  and/ gajr 

U:S.Z~L.^^. . IBB 

•TUI  tik  Wjuitifc  :£]foifiui  fe  oc. k».ttril  ;to:  il>-  4AV£e%  earesmu^  fait*.  :V  ■ ; 

Jus'  L~viianO>ay,  at  i;Od<;ndd,  Hi'mu^h  ikdttn  Iftwti  »vo. *<ls  l*e 
lie,  Ciid.ds*  *>»  Mir  a'ui.ar/t', ’.drvi-dht^  nadlaa-  U< usl±  uo.  - 

WiivU  ills  hwiM-iinofs  »mV  Ui«*  U»j  l-sui*-  >M'U«'k  On*  s that  i o>»^!y  Jiiy 

t{»>;V'  .»H  ;Uiil  .iil  Mm-  d>Al‘k  in's*.  Ml!  1..V-  maht  .v.ht*tn>  Wntfln  .U.s.day, 
Od,  arid  on  Ifc  j >ip  Uji  hfe  w*y  - - 

*Vi  ;•»».•!>♦  id  IlM.Vi-  OlM’I’d  hi.V  *»Vt;,  fMivMi  i'.  i!VH> 

Mu  h<c  vi, ()!v  vd.tiidM  On*  v;Omh»  ' tdrou;r)»  liin  lr«f  v nimlitu  ymivs, 


of  Kitfbai;  tltrddgli  w.imlui 


ha ovin-tU'it  <; *,i 1 1 v on  fnV  Sun-  - iiM.  fluto  of  {tfftfe. 
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But  what  makes  me  travel  slowly,  and  what  makes  me  pick  my  way, 

Is  that  I know  five  and  forty — fifty  all  but  five,  I say! — 

Brigand  Heyducs  lie  in  waiting  by  the  road-side  hereaway. 

Five  and  forty!  brave  in  battle,  trained  to  arms,  inured  to  blood. 
Outlaws  from  their  very  cradles,  nurtured  in  this  dangerous  wood. 

At  this  moment  they  lie  feasting  yonder,  ’neath  those  rocks,  at  ease, 
Hidden  by  a row  of  lindens  in  a grove  of  walnut-trees. 

There  they  feast,  the  five  and  forty,  sitting  round  a granite  rock, 

Split  in  four  and  clamped  together  till  it  forms  one  even  block. 

On  this  stone  are  graven  letters,  like  the  letters  in  a book, 

Gold-dust  lingering  in  the  spaces  you  may  see  if  you  will  look. 

Janosh,  the  Hungarian  brigand,  feasts,  but  with  a listening  ear, 

Waiting  to  attack  and  rob  thee  when  my  hoof-falls  he  shall  hear. 

There  he  sits,  his  cheeks  all  hairy,  old  in  craftiness  and  sin, 

With  his  huge  rough  beard  low  falling  to  his  belt,  and  tucked  therein. 
And  he  has,  my  more  than  brother,  swords  of  sharpness,  long  and  wide, 
And  a gun  inlaid  with  silver  lying  loaded  at  his  side. 

Brave  as  steel  he  is— ay,  braver!  Round  him  all  his  fellows  sit, 

Armed  like  him,  like  him  strong-fisted,  bred  to  war,  inured  to  it. 

Young  men,  thick-necked,  hard  of  muscle,  men  that  never  fight  for  pay. 
Wearing  tall  caps  for  their  head-gear,  and  long  hair  with  ribbons  gay. 

If  they  hear  us,  in  a moment  they  will  bound  up  from  the  grass: 

Woe  to  thee  then,  O my  master!  Woe  to  thee— and  me,  alas! 


Ha!  my  bay,  is  that  what  ails  thee  ? Dost  thou  fear,  and  fear  for  me? 

Leave  all  doubts  and  fears  behind  thee;  know  Childe  Mihu  rideth  thee! 

Take  the  path,  and  quit  the  hill-side;  thou  art  guarded  by  these  arms — 
Strong,  strong,  terrible  in  battle — and  by  this  mailed  breast  from  harms. 

This  broad  breast  beneath  its  armor  (broad  indeed!)  no  fear  can  feel, 

And  my  little  sabre  guards  thee  with  its  lip  of  biting  steel. 

Boastful  is  th’  Hungarian  robber,  but  we  two  may  hold  him  light; 

Wide  his  mouth  may  be,  but  lacking  in  the  strength  of  jaw  to  bite. 

How  many  ? Fifty — sixty — eighty  ? Hundreds  ? Thousands  ? What  said  you  ? 
Let  them  block  my  way!  Ill  teach  them  what  Childe  Mihu’s  arm  can  do! 

Quick  as  thought  the  bay  horse  turned  him,  left  the  hill,  and  sought  the  road. 
Ha!  my  bay,  descend  the  mountain;  leave  the  stony  path  untrod. 

Seek  the  grassy  lowland  meadows,  seek  the  green  and  leafy  bowers. 

Seek  the  verdant  smiling  herbage,  carpeted  with  fragrant  flowers. 


II. 


Now  in  the  forest  Janosh  sits  enjoying  meat  and  drink. 

When,  pausing  suddenly,  he  starts,  and  starting  seems  to  think, 

It  is  because  from  time  to  time,  through  the  woods  far  away, 

He  seems  to  hear  a warrior’s  voice  chanting  a warrior’s  lay. 

And  then  he  heard  the  tender  flute— a flute  so  softly  played 
That  it  recalled  the  sweet  caress  a lover  gives  his  maid. 

He  listened,  bounded  from  his  place,  and  with  loud  voice  cried  then : 

Up,  up,  brave  boys!  Hush — listen  all.  To  arms,  to  arms,  my  men! 

For,  drawing  near,  methinks  I hear  a flute  sound  clear  and  shrill. 

Up,  up  my  men!  To  arms!  And  then  search  valley  road  and  hill. 

Guard  well  the  bridge,  guard  well  the  forge,  the  plain  where  poplars  grow. 
The  narrow  path,  the  deep-cut  gorge,  the  fount  where  wTaters  flow 
So  softly  that  their  drip-drip-drip  seems  tear-drops  falling  slow. 

Search  every  where!  And  if  you  find  the  singer  stout  of  arm. 

With  flowers  of  beauty  in  his  face,  ye  need  not  do  him  harm; 

Bind  him  and  bring  him  safe  to  me;  but  should  he  chance  to  prove 
A lovesick  creature  half  bewitched  by  some  fond  woman’s  love, 

Then  in  disdain  haste  back  again;  for  him  ye  need  not  stay, 

But  plant  a buffet  in  his  face  and  bid  him  go  his  way. 
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At  last  Janosh  beheld  them  near.  He  sprang  up.  Run,  men,  run! 
Get  me  my  sharpest  lance,  he  cried,  bring  me  my  trusty  gun! 

No  need  for  guns,  Childe  Mihu  said.  There  let  your  javelins  lie; 
Know,  all  of  you,  the  great  Mihu,  my  valiant  men,  am  I! 

I come  to  sing  a song  to  you  by  warriors  sung  of  yore. 

The  like  of  which  in  all  your  days  ye  never  heard  before. 


III. 

And  then  Childe  Mihu's  voice  broke  forth — his  voice  so  rich  and  strong; 

He  sang  with  fire  and  with  desire  a passionate  love-song; 

So  beautiful  the  very  hills  responded  to  the  strain, 

The  wings  of  the  falcons  ceased  their  stroke,  the  leaves  on  the  boughs  in  the 
woods  awoke, 

And  murmured  it  back  again. 

The  stars  in  the  heavens  winked  their  eyes,  and  paused  in  their  course  through 
the  sky. 

Whilst  the  band  of  Hungarian  bandits  sat  in  a trance  of  ecstasy. 

Then  Janosh,  softening  his  harsh  voice  till  it  seemed  to  be  his  no  more, 
Turned  to  his  guest  and  thus  addressed  him  he  had  scorned  before: 

Ha!  Mihu,  join  us,  valiant  chief — join  us  at  meat  and  wine, 

And  after,  we  two,  breast  to  breast,  will  try  in  wrestling  which  is  best, 

Thy  strength  and  skill  or  mine. 

The  outlaws  gather  round  the  board  (the  feast  rejoiced  their  souls) : 

Loud  rings  the  laugh  as  the  wine  they  quaff,  and  clink  their  wooden  bowls. 

The  wine  was  drunk,  the  table  bare,  the  feast  was  o’er  at  length; 

The  Hungarian  Janosh  at  its  close,  and  Mihu  the  Moldavian,  rose. 

Rejoiced  to  test  their  strength. 

Ah!  bloody  was  their  game — who  falls  will  never  rise.  , 

They  play  for  life — they  play  for  death — the  vanquished  wrestler  dies! 

The  band  all  stand  in  silence  round  (they  were  of  Janosh ’s  kin); 

They  watch  them  strain,  bend  to  the  ground,  rise  up  again  with  swift  rebound. 
Like  two  fierce  dragons  who  have  found  their  match,  or  lions  far-renowned 
Who  rend  each  other’s  skin. 


Childe  Mihu  paused  a breathing  space,  then  on  Janosh  he  flew. 

He  bent  him,  raised  him  by  main  strength,  flung  him  upon  the  earth  full 
length. 

And  split  his  skull  in  two. 

Then  placing  on  liis  breast  one  knee,  wrenched  off  the  bloody  head, 

And  with  one  twist  of  his  strong  wrist  far  down  the  hill  ’twas  sped. 

All  the  Hungarians  spellbound  stood,  as  rooted  to  the  ground 
(For  all  were  of  their  champion's  kin),  and  uttered  not  a sound. 


My  Childe  rose  up,  a shudder  gave,  and  then  aloud  he  spake: 
Lads!  is  there  one  of  you  who  dares  my  heavy  club  to  take. 
My  mighty  gun,  my  suit  of  mail,  which  none  can  bear  but  I ? 
If  any  can,  I hail  that  man  the  best  in  Hungary! 


Vainly  they  try  to  lift  the  mail  Childe  Mihu  always  wears; 
Vainly  they  try  to  lift  the  arms  Childe  Mihu  always  bears; 
The  massive  club  with  iron  points,  the  heavy  inlaid  gun, 
That  he  had  flung  upon  the  grass  before  their  game  begun. 


Ha!  weaklings! — own  me  for  the  best:  leave  the  green-wood  to  me: 
Accept  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  learn  to  bend  the  knee ! 
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Go- forth  iuki  shoulder  *>p#<lb  aval  hx<\  *g<>  forth  and  til)  rhn  a«y»l  ’ 

‘$»>  MiJni  (lieked  up  hi$  arrrxoV  good; 

And  rode  asvHV  tm  his eapemi**;  bay  neaih  tho-  bcaighs.,;i&f.  ihe  a;uy  £H*ei>wood 

U\>  ivar-s«nii?  I** ho  onward  tod*  nw-rhc.ivl  through  Lhe  grov«\ 

Am<1  the  terufe*  v.h<:h  of.hifr  iiut*  of  ’boue '.. ws-poud^d  with  .non**  of  bm* 


FLYING  rYfffiJi  WATKfi 

ffif  jCvjrn  it 

CCt^TOitKP  c1^  \yei*r*  to  cApsider;  ble  -Princ^  Ohtp’jeK  Bonaparte 

the .-tfir /U^ : t VGf ■ &f  iii$ : -^Ihaf.  of  ^admtintlo<?  birds  £lo)t&  there 

l,  i fi* win*  what  $t l«»  bnojubt  ;ir.e  wavlv  U:u  lhoM*and  different  ,<jw<t^, 

‘ to  face  with  the  of  a nil  «»f  <v  liich  /-ir*  at  |tonio  on  tlnV vriOer, 

and  r\\u)iy  of  which 

; ^ ^ ;v - are  expert  divers  and 

_ o\  ; J V .y  ’ wchkdefftit  subaqua  tie 

The  f\$iV  Wt  of  wn- 
Jeiv  typical  «a  if.  is  of 
a false  p^Hmp.  is  ip 

/ 'rnai  than  the  feather- 

vBL 


mj*iii-  uiv  isfijiurr-  r 
> iad  bird  which  (m.ssps. 
tile  part  i>f  its 

uetive  life  under  the 
WfUiT.  It  WlMiUi  i«-> 
natural  to  suppose 
that  tbc  Kuba<i»:«.ii-; 
birds  -would  lie  found 
rSelusifely  «tn?J<igr 
. . l.litxsp  baring  weV 

; fwt;  but  in  tlds  id* 

'/';  :-l'  ’;-/l>l-  rdhclr  (Art?  O:’.-; 

bird  is  (YmteadnHorv ; 
'tiWvtPf  J',s*  as  SliHJP  of  t lW'  :•; 

y - web-fooled  lards  am 
seumdy  able  to  swim, 
ami  toUlIv  unable  in 
iljvei  so  scime  of.  tb'o 
bast  aud  tiifjg&i  inveter- 
ate »\virh*oees  null  di 
.vftHufi  re  toll  lid  a ruontr 
the  birds  wit OHr  ffct'L 
:)!’(-  not  wpllltpt). 

Indeed  one  of  tUe 
utosr  Vvui.-r  l.nim* 
birds  is  h dainty  b i Ur 
.^onffstor  l(*floi!(ri?!^  t<> 
the  Uiriub  flint  ilj'. 
a m!  {«ii>uluHy  known 
«s  tbe  , or 

dipjM^-.  Tliis;  pretty 
Urtpr  it*  fdnrid 
lit  iiipst . piuis  «if  tlit* 
world,  and  likes'  best 


fflMUll 


yW'SKSK 
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i\m  jj^ighborhiSoa  of 

those  merry  mouii  y 

tuin  which 

rush  Ixwsit'eff vjj»i 

tp  - 

in‘adJons» 

over  some  high  eVk,  ; ..  .;;■ 

uotv  S\V  tri  m g in  ,^/riie 
deep  pooi.  ;UtJ  u nw 

ethlynitr,  <Uvii«/irit". 

plashing  down  a 
steep  im-lme,  Wu- 
ter  fall,  arul  evi- 
dying  &tr^m  are 

alike  \\v  the-  waf.t  r-  • • ‘ 

ou*w»?  vAmu  will  f . ••  . 

ilswtfi  into  Or??  or  Un* 

DtlijtH*  Y/ith  the  &i%nf i?  y',  ^,1; 

ready  co.niiiletiw  m:\  ‘ 

fiifr'  onUii^rv  bird 

in  in  Uie,alt%  " ^ 

\S<\U'A-y  iinnr'  is  IV,-.- 

seek 


other 

parts  itfiitfcfy  it  y*tiii 
be  mr®  *>f 
hides  m the  ice,  i if 
^bidt  cash  it  unit 
not  hesit&hv  ia  t#; 
mini*  at 

will  plunge  tbi’ongij 
a hole  mh>  tlm 
w&fKr  with  no 
at.  nl|  fur  ktfrpeTO:. 

. ii$(  vontut^ 
by  th*. 
eifotUH* ' *r?n4l . 

fifth,-  tvifl  nvtUru  tiV 
jtbn Jteir, ha  Ore. 

•So  fond  h it  of 
lire  Nv^ter  tb^t  it  vn|i 

hiiilil  ils  iwt  near 
to  it  us  possible.  **nl 
«*iw,  matanc*.  i*  m* 
eontcd  of  m fwr 
wfhf.di  urf  oat}y  bnilt  heh  in>l  a w 
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shunt  «4Ttbe  ^tt.^  fop 

V.»nk 

AiUnifrigh  thrVms;e)  it* 

dun  to 

the  wwg»;  tvbitfh  *jtt*;bfovod 

flvvue  HI  Uur4*u\  Thr.  vVmgH  aK-  ^ freshly 

adapted  to  -iUffi broad 


The;  tail  is  \>ry-  short  an-?  the lintly  is  if 
ored  it< 


jU«S  Lr«*iC-  ftq.uut'ir 

hmtss.  [dVo(y/^  ^ n iin  per 

. ykfttA  flifihii 

i/fet  kht  -.wtatirA • ■ •'■  _ •.•''* 

. l.ihe  fill  other  1 

ir  § uiA  1 14  ) iin  } 1 r 

Irndfc.  .which  eitiicr  )-as<» 

: 1/r  iJaiUJtWJll  1 V 

■; .;  mi  mi . x - to’ • r^. 

Mi  l hip,  AW  1 *,  * HI 

gSiid  Oini  eidincni  as  its 

’ • rot  jb;; 

i 1 1 gj  5'i^t  i lv^  ‘ i i h I-*-  #,ix' 

(imr*  of  rlangn  tveu 

1 k UiV  li  • T#n  n».  irikH 

• V 1 tv-  .f{^»  Ji  - Vf 

■ ;.  yon  turedf  wb  ’$ 

iltvw  U*Jk\k'  fiVy VP  iWiQili 

it*  ii-  N't.  ,uvnJ  rt  iiK.-h  are 

qojtbt  nM^lde  Oa 

lly.  )»>ye.  Ijveu.  kuo«’»i. 

alaruicst  drj 

(Vm^  llle  tt)>seiie*ir  nt  tlfe 

■ ^ i.  A- : 

pel  jitud?  t<«  Ui ft  nmrest 

; wai^r,  ami  witl* 

eKirAfirdiuiiry  teility 
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a tr>  u*i jig  j i m iden  t reluted 
by  & eorr^pdmirn t of  the 
nrvjtholoyi&t  of  a belted 
The  k iugtish- 
er.  although  it  tin  tits  its  food 
in  the  water,  can  hardly 
be  railed  an  aquatic  bird, 
certain ly  not  a >nbaquatie 
bird  i n tire  case  in  point 
kingfisher  was  lining 
mi  u (h-ud  hmiM*yv  roanging 
lire  water,  and.  u*  custom- 
ary with  its  kind.  wa#  with 
.slatueMjue  solemnity  of  ap- 

eavMM-.:  atr  e\e 

about  for  u>t  tinwiuy  &«h. 

A tiny  bird  'pacing  over- 
head caugftl  hi giit  of  the 
mot  ionics;-.  fisher,  for 
>oim?  mt  =ton  w as  im>\  ed  to 
•a  rat  h l ho  real.  Without 

eyeii  a w h isper  of  warning, 
the  1 1 it  1 0 fellow*  WlovJed 
about  and  darted  down. 
Now  the  kingfisher  not- 
w ith>1a.udii*g‘  tt>  muvder- 
tutsdookingr  teak  %h4  grim 
asp^ivt,  is  Uu  ttjjrtotvr,  and 
will  n l ways  nm  when  it 
van  \ n this-  iusnmoe  flight 
would  hiWe  'i&m  the  jj|ft  of 
wisdom,  even  had  the  ftsher 
had  courage  to  equal  iin 
fierce  uppearuhrr.  for  the 
was  that  active 


STAGICOtA,  OK  UALUHl  tK  (\VA  O K-lIK* ),  MTlNO  WITH  IJKOOI*  TO 


assailant 

to  run  along  the  ted  of  the  stivam  many  little  warrior  the  kingbird,  from  whose 
yards  before  seeking  the  air.  Allowing  petulant  pugnacity  even  the  eagle  is  will- 
everything  to  tin*  overpowering  force  of  ing  to  find  refuge  in  liigiit  into  the  thin 
instinct,  there  still  remains  something  to  ether  of  high  altitude, 
wonder  at  in  the  feeling  of  rim  fide  nee  The  roving  eye  of  the  fisher  had  seen 

which  can  inspire  the  fledglings  to  take  and  recognized  the  passing  bird,  and  there* 
so  anxiously  to  the  water.  fore  the  assault  was  half  expected.  The 

This  trust  m the  water  os  a safe  refuge  moment  the  assailant  wheeled  about,  the 
is  shown  by  an  interesting  and  somewhat  fisher  darted  from  the  limb.  Like  a sun- 


FLYING  UNDER  WATER:  T9? 

beam  wBeeted  by  a mirtyw  the  kiifginid  »on;  il  ceased  tryio{$:lp  ewaiMYiahd  .rested 
flashed  around  atrtl  was  down  uuthe’tiidi-  quietly  on  the  water.  H<r»idmf>  duck-Uke. 
er  Vainly  the.  harassed  bird  tried  to'  Every  time  the  khrqrhird  swooped  at  it. 
evade  ir-4  iurmeubu',  liu*  little  tmljy  seem  tie-  lishur  would  dive  under  water  Tor  a • 
ed  to  t wr  on  every  side  at  once,  it  took  moment..  reappearing  at  one*  in  the  satfis 
the  fisher  but  U few  mmuM's  0-  learn  that  place.  This  was  vueh  easy  'work'  fur  the 
tn  the  air  if  Wu*  quite  at  the  mercy  o(  its  1; uiyii.stier  that,  after  repented  .msa.-e!— > 
foe;  )aj»4.  :it  'ith'driafoiie'  idado  u sudden  Aivi>':  fill  .efforts  even  tlw  obatitiacy  of  tiw,  king  ' / 
and  pditivoed  tanieaih  the  water.  bird  trad  to  give  way:  and  it  flew  anyriiy 

This  attempt  n>  escape  si'eimd  to  shake  oif,  whemijam  tin-  kingHslier  rose  put,  «>? 
the  kidgi>t«(  tiw  |iltle  less  than  insdRoqt,  ibe  water  ami  h-isorely  look  its  itifibt  tt»  ■’  ' 
for  with  inci'eused  Ung^r  j.t' the  idokout  aa  the  limb.  ft;::5;K;'r-v9 

the  fisher  the  rnontppt  it  reappeared  At-f  iu>  ,v ; The  Chutese.  jaeinia.  or  water -phetuittid.. 
surface  of  the  water.  Tiiiie  ami  difain  thy  ha*  a .much  miwe  euouin^  device  th;«> 
linhappr  vietiin  di.rwl  and  ennie  ui>.  only  this,  however,  and  our  to  wbiv-  h U u au- 
to tw  met  hy  the  tierce  little  persecutor  ally  .retorts  when  pursued  The  ;ja«»ha 
with  renewed  energy..  It  seaimiil  as  if  the  U « more  iiiu.Apiai.ie  bird  Vo  appeiirruis e. 
end  could  only  tie  the  exhaustion  and  than  (he  ousel,  ns ■ ii» Vhes ■ sire  }H*«liar|y:;i.yK>| 
death  -of  fin-  fisher.  On  11  sudden.  h*.w-  knur  *h<i  .slender,  and  .seemingly  exagger. 
evef.  animate..!  f/ithei- • i>v  instinct  or  mi-  Medlr  tinMl  fi»r  tisSS  **»  the  Wait* irk  In. 
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The  reason  is  that, 
when  wounded, 
the  water  * lien 
dives  down  and 

truth  the  feet  are  not  intended  for  sub*  grasps  a tout’ll  weed  in  its  beak,  ami  holds 
aquatic  use,  the  wings  being  the  motive  to  it  ^tenaciously  that  it  ivilldrown  rather 
power  under  the  water.  than  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  captured. 

The  jacana  frequents  ponds  covered  However,  the  water-hen  may  he  for- 
ty the  broad  leaves  of  the  lotus  or  the  given  this  piece  of  stupidity  because  of  its 
water-lily,  and  on  the  undulating  green  general  intelligence  and  its  ]>ossessiou  of 
carpet  thus  spread  over  the  water  it  walks  many  interesting  qualities.  Its  sagacity, 
securely,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  for  example,  is  well  shown  in  its  selection 
surface  covered  by  its  long  and  slender  of  a site  for  its  nest.  Unlike  many  aquatic 
toes.  When  it  desires  food  to  be  found  birds,  such  as  the  jaearia,  it  does  not  build 
only  in  the  water,  the  bright  pin maged  a floating  home,  but  seeks  a spot  on  land 
creature  slips  o.ff  its  floating  platform,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water.  In  fix- 
ami  is  at  home  in  the  clear  w afer.  When  ing  upon  such  a place  it  must  take  into 
alarmed,  its  dive  from  the  lotus  leaves  is  consideration  tides  and  freshets,  and  so 
almost  noiseless,  and  it  makes  its  way  accurate  is  it  that  it  is  seldom  overlak- 
under  water  to  where  the  plants  grow  en  by  disaster  from  those  causes.  Selby 
thickest.  It  then  thrusts  its  bill  out  of  mentions  an  instance  when  the  sudden 
wafer  until  the  nostrils  are  exposed,  and  and  unusual  rising  of  the  water  in  a pond 
thus  in  perfect  biding  it  remains  until  threatened  the  submerging  of  a nest  eon- 
the  danger  is  past.  tabling  nearly  hatched  eggs.  The  parents 
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fora  moment  were m the  greivR*st  oousitetv  when  it  wants  air.  ami  theii  oner  utoro 
nation.  but.  simo  Fecofwmg.  themselves.  sinking  umler  the  snrfiMie, darts away  tin* 
behf  a consultation,  ami  as.  a n*s«it.  began  »ii  it  finds  a safe  harbor.  I (is  said  that 
raising  the  nest  by  f>n» tiling  uTulfrnaatft  ifc.  it.  will  readily  traverse  tv «.»  hundred  feel 
In  its . apjiearniiee,  (he  :*#f. h*»  its. a in  half  n irminfe 
fair  sample  of  bird  contradiction.  On  It  is  a devoted  parent,  and  wonderful 
laud;  with  *ts  --harji  beak.  long  toes,  mud-  Morion  are  told  of  its  performances  when 
erately.  long  !e^s  *<*t  well  forward  on  the  the  safety  of  the  young  buds  is  threatened, 
body,  it.  tsrhieketidtke.  w'alknhiggt-aeelully  One  such  story  is  told  winch  i*  worth  »■(■- 
aud  ij'uic.kly.  :In  tin?  water  it  sink*  low,  peiu.tng;  t( tough  the.  authority  foy  it  is  i..e 
and  sits  with  all  the  case  ami  nmhilaUug,  so  good  (bat . anybody  need  feet  obliged  to 
grace  of  a duck.  It  waiks  on  the  IKnuiug  accept  d. 

leavds  ak  .reatlily  as  bhft but.  from  ’fee  nest;  of  the  grebe  is  n shapeless 

a different  cartsft.  The  jkcnita  h:i&  very  tpaaAsfrtff  send  is  nsiially  fou (id  lloat - 

tong  and  .slender  toes,  while  the  water-  tug  on  tin  surface  of  t).e  voder  near  the 
life#  llaS  toes  wbjeh,  though  long,  are  by  margin  of  /the  phiid,  A c&ssiiftl  observer 
comparison  v*: it),  til.-  juennii's  short.  To  would  never  notice  it,  or  at  least  would 
compensate*  h»;>w ever,  the-  vatcir-htjiv  has  hof  sttkjiCy t fliat  such  a damp,  fyggr  heap 
broad  or  pal  mated  toes,  thins  nuikilig  'its  cotihl  dsanthiheggs  in the  course. oh  laUchr 
fey*  What  might  be  ,*$■■  , ,-  • ..  / '■  . 

cfdfei  ha}  i1' webbed. ■' '*  *’’•  ‘"u  1 ‘ -• 

.This  structure  of 
the  feet  aiieo.  ejia- 
ih»es  the.  lurd  to  aval  k 

(hiAfily  .foyer  soft  • ^ 

none,  which  iy  iisu-  .-ACi  \ 

ivhy  ridh  in  its  pe-  'ijf-  ~T-;Vyr;:- 

miliar  fund.  , ■ **  -•  : 

alarm  ^ 


is  , ifmir 
iik<?  ^ ujiii  ;* 

jiiiiiktjtiy  lit  be.  «c>fi*iv 
^xcejitby  tluS 
iitc  ?h(*  |>ra  i • U sfctl  eyttK 
( wyl i ko  the  jm mu  jkn- 
it  tVt.Tiis^  only  ii« 
beak  abovev  water 
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mg,  and  seemingly  the  bird  feels  secure  were  going  to  disappear  bodily,  and  come 
in  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  nest,  up  again  in  a twinkling  with  a fish  in  the 
except  at  such  times  as  she  may  be  caught  bill;. 

sitting  on  it.  Then,  however,  according  The  diver  is  one  of  the  few  birds  which, 
to  the  story,  she  recognizes  the  fact  that  though  no  walker,  is  yet  a strong  flier, 
her  presence  has  betrayed  her  nest,  and  as  well  as  expert  swimmer.  It.  seems  to 
she  will  not  leave  it.  She  quickly  thrusts  avoid  flying  as  much  as  possible,  how- 
one  foot  over  the  side,  and  using  it  as  a ever,  and  experiences  some  difficulty  in 
paddle,  sends  the  nest  to  some  secure  hid-  getting  under  way  in  the  air.  Thisdisin- 
ing-place  in  the  weeds  on  the  opposite  clination  to  fly  is  shown  when  it  launches 


shore.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  grebe 
pn  its  nest  is  the  prototype  of  the  steam- 
boat. 

Another  bird  which  is  notable  for 
thrusting  its  head  only  out  of  water  is 
the  Snake-bird,  or  darter,  of  Florida.  It 
has  a very  long  neck,  which,  when  the 
bird  is  swimming,  is  seen  undulating  in 
a most  snake-like  manner  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  is  a good  swimmer  and 
diver,  though  not  as  expert  as  several 
other  subaqualic  birds. 

One  of  its  notable  characteristics  is  the 
manner  of  feeding  its  young,  Tt  catches 
and  swallows  an  abundance  of  fish,  and 
then  goes  home  and  opens  its  mouth. 
The  little  ones  iri  turn  thrust  (heir  heads 
down  the  long  neck,  looking  as  if  they 


.WOT, 

itself  off  the  high  cliffs  whereon  it.  lias 
been  nesting. 

The  same  plan  of  launching  itself  off  a 
high  cliff  is  practised  by  the  guillemot, 
which  is  also,  though  incorrectly,  some- 
times called  a loon.  The  guillemot,  how- 
ever, is  a more  picturesque  object  at  times 
when  it  shoots  off  in  this  manner  than  the 
diver,  inasmuch  as  it.  in  this  way  takes 
its  little  one  for  the  first  time  to  its  watery 
home.  Having  hatched  its  one  egg  on  the 
bare  surface  of  a high  cliff,  the  guillemot 
guards  the  chick  tenderly  until  it  is  old 
enough  to  take  to  the  water.  Then  if 
coaxes  the  little  one  to  mount  upon  its 
back,  and  there  cling'  firmly.  The  parent 
then  waddles  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
with  outstretched  neck  and  spread  wings 

6%iP^!rr 
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time,  and  are  in  waiting  at  tfe  turn- 
bling-otf  place.  The  panmi.  fcriovys 
Die  danger  that  threaten*  it*  little 
one,  and  the  moment  it  tushes  the 
baby  off  closes  its  wings  and  drop* 
by  its  side  with  so  much  address  as 
usually  to  battle  the  robber. 

Similar  instances  of  the  departure 
of  other  animals  from  flit*  rule  laid 
down  in  the  old  formuUi  might  easily  be 
cited,  although  some  animals  only  depart 
in  appearance.  The  flying- tUh  and  the  fly* 
ing-dragon,  for  example,  are  only  pernio, 
fliers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sustained  in 
the  air  merely  by  an  application  of  tin* 
parachute  principle.  The  walking  fishes, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  really  desert  the 
water  for  long  periods  of  time,  traversing 
considerable  distance*  in  the  mean  while,  be  the  hog.  is  an  exclusive  water-dweller, 
The  whale,  who$e  nearest  terrestrial  rela-  unlike  the  seals,  which  always  go  ashore 
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NORWAY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

BY  B*T  15 RN ST J &RN  E BJttUNSOJi. 

THE  contrast  between  the  inland  and  probably  wanting  in  success.  Without 
the  coast  population  of  Norway  fie-  the  west  coast  we  should  have  had  no 
comes  apparent  in  a most  characteristic  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  would  not 
manner  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  have  been  on  the  way  to  universal  suf- 
But  for  the  people  of  the  west  coast  the  frage;  and  without  the  Uplands  and 
Norwegians  would  not  have  engaged  in  Thrdndelageu  we  should  now  have  had  a 
so  many  contests  with  bureaucracy  and  hierarchy  supported  by  a fully  organized 
monarchy;  but  for  the  people  of  the  Up-  state  Church.  Some  day  the  Uplands 
lands  (the  central  districts  of  Norway  and  Tlirdrulelageu  will  force  the  Church 
around  Lake  Mjosen)  and  of  Thrdmlelugen  to  separate  itself  wholly  from  the  state, 
(the  Tromlbjem  district)  these  contests  and  compel  it  either  to  surrender  its  dog- 
would  have  been  deficient,  in  plan  and  malic  intolerance  or  to  lose  the  intelligent 
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part  of  the  people.  The  people  of  the  west 
coast  have  introduced  a system  of  saving 
in  the  finances  of  the  country  which  often 
saves  the  cents  while  letting  the  dollars 
go.  The  demand  of  the  Uplands  and  of 
Throndelagen  for  a thorough  reform  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  will  also 
save  the  Storthing  (the  Norwegian  par- 
liament) from  a considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  and  temper.  If  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  gradually  abol- 
ishing all  protective  duties  and  of  voting 
money  for  new  undertakings,  then  the 
west  coast  will  take  the  lead,  while  the 
eastern  districts  and  Throndelagen  will 
demand  higher  duties  on  all  agricultural 
products.  And  should  the  question  arise 
of  joining  in  the  great  movement  of  the 
civilized  world  for  peace  and  international 
arbitration,  then  the  west  coast  is  ready, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  country  will 
regard  it  doubtfully.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  subject  of  national  inde- 
pendence they  are  as  one.  The  reason 
that  the  question  of  national  independence 
can  still  be  raised  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
union  with  Sweden. 

We  are  an  independent  nation,  we  have 
our  own  parliament,  we  make  our  own 
laws.  The  King  can  twice  refuse  his 
sanction  to  a bill,  but  upon  its  being 
passed  for  a third  time  it  becomes  law 
whether  he  will  or  no.  We  vote  our 
own  budget,  impose  our  own  taxes,  set- 
tle our  own  customs  tariff,  have  our  own 
army  and  navy,  which  cannot  be  em- 
ployed without  the  sanction  of  the  parlia- 
ment. All  grants  of  money  lie  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  In  fact 
we  only  have  the  King  in  common  with 
Sweden,  and  we,  through  him,  have  our 
diplomatic  affairs  conducted  by  Sweden, 
but  Norwegians  as  well  as  Swedes  are 
appointed  as  consuls  and  ambassadors 
abroad.  We  have  our  own  flag,  but  it 
unfortunately  bears  a union,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  English  ensign,  which  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
which  we  wish  to  be  rid  of,  because  the 
English  and  American  unions,  the  only 
ones  which  the  world  knows  of,  signify 
that  the  different  states  of  those  countries 
are  welded  together  into  one  nation,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  fact  that  the  Swedish  flag  otherwise 
is  different  from  the  Norwegian  does  not 
save  us  from  this  apprehension.  England, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  other  countries  have 
several  different  flags.  Foreign  nations 
Digitized  by  CjOOQlC 


therefore  believe  that  our  flag  is  one  of 
twro  different  Swedish  ensigns.  It  is  just 
the  same  as  if  a heathen  people  carried  a 
flag  with  a cross — every  one  would  take 
them  for  a Christian  people,  because  the 
cross  is  known  from  olden  time  to  repre- 
sent Christianity.  All  assurances  that 
they  were  heathens  would  not  avail.  The 
antiquity  of  the  sign  and  its  renown  would 
be  stronger  than  any  protest  of  theirs. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  our  flag  bears  the 
union,  it  misrepresents  us;  it  tells  that 
Norway,  the  smaller  country,  is  absorbed 
in  the  larger  one — Sweden — just  as  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  are  united  to  Eng- 
land. 

What  the  constitution  of  a country  has 
secured  for  the  people  is  one  thing;  how 
it  is  understood  and  applied  is  another. 

We  began  in  1814  as  a small,  impoverish- 
ed nation,  new  to  the  use  of  political  lib- 
erty; a Swedish  Governor  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Norwegian  government 
by  our  mutual  King — the  King  did  not 
know  a hundred  men  in  the  country,  so  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a representative  there. 

But  the  union  was  not  honestly  meant 
from  the  Swedish  side:  they  only  wanted 
it  as  an  introduction  to  further  conquests 
by  peaceful  means  through  the  King.  If 
it  became  necessary  to  strike  a blow,  they 
were  beforehand  sure  of  the  sanction  of 
Russia  to  realize  at  any  time  the  original 
plan  of  1814,  which  was  to  get  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  cede  the  country  as  a 
province  to  Sweden.  The  whole  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  would  also  give  their  sanc- 
tion as  soon  as  the  Norwegians  showed 
any  dangerous  tendencies  toward  free- 
dom; and  that  they  very  soon  displayed. 

The  Swedish  people  themselves  had  lived 
in  the  blissful  belief  that  Norway  was- 
conquered  as  a legitimate  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Finland,  and  they  became 
wroth  with  Carl  Johan  when  they  found 
he  had  “cheated”  them.  As  long  as  this 
feeling  lasted — and  it  lasted  for  a consid- 
erable time — it  was  necessary  for  the  Nor- 
wegians to  act  with  prudence.  The  King 
was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  the  union 
anything  but  safe,  and  Europe  without 
sympathy.  Memoirs  and  letters  written 
by  members  of  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment at  that  time  show  how  narrow  and 
dangerous  the  waters  were,  and  how  ca- 
pricious and  faithless  he  was  who  was  at 
the  helm. 

With  prudence  and  patriotism  the  rocks- 

were  cleared  one  by  one.  Open  sea  —that 
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and  this,  in  connection  with  many  other 
things,  indicates  the  course  which  the 
political  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries will  take.  The  interests  of  the 
dynasty,  which  in  this  case,  as  so  often 
happens,  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  people,,  will  delay  this  development  to 
some  extent;  but  this  obstacle  will  also 
some  day  be  removed,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian tui ion  merge  into  a large  democratic 
federation  of  kindred  races. 


Norwegians  who  see  a danger  in  the 
union  because  the  Swedes  never  will  cease 
putting  their  lingers  into  the  Norwegians' 
pic.  and  because  the  King  is  a Swede,  and 
the  master  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the 
two  countries  (time  after  time  Norway 
has  been  threatened  with  armed  interven- 
tion when  Norwegian  politics  went  against 
the  grain  of  the  Swedes;  it  is  only  a few 
years  since  the  threat  was  last  heard) 
—those  Norwegians  who  see  a danger  in 
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elected  divides  itself  into  two,  the  Odels- 
thing  and  the  Lagthing,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  a fourth  part  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  representatives,  and  is  in  reality  a 
kind  of  select  committee  of  the  Storthing. 
A bill  which  has  been  thrice  passed  by 
the  Storthing  becomes  law  whether  the 
King  sanctions  it  or  not.  * Taxes  and  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties  are  settled  by  the 
Storthing  alone,  and  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  local  communes  are  voted  by  the 
board  of  the  local  government,  elected  by 
the  parliamentary  voters. 

As  a land  for  tourists,  Norway  has 
gradually  been  recognized  to  be  the  grand- 
est in  Europe.  In  the  summer-time  it 
offers  a most  pleasant  climate,  and  the 
scenery  is  most  picturesque,  and  unique 
of  its  kind.  More  and  more  of  these  pic- 
turesque parts  are  being  “discovered.” 
No  sooner  had  the  new  railway  from  Ber- 
gen to  Yossevangen  provided  easy  access 
to  the  Nsero  Valley,  now  visited  every 
year  by  thousands  from  all  countries, 
than  the  new  road  over  the  mountains 
from  Lorn  in  Gudbrandsdalen  to  the  Gei- 
ranger  Fjord,  in  Sondmore,  has  opened  up 
a still  grander  and  wilder  tract,  through 
which  you  can  now  travel  in  a carriage  as 
comfortably  and  safely  as  if  you  were 
driving  along  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 
And  just  as  Sogne  Fjord  is  visited  by  the 
swarms  of  tourists  as  one  of  the  fiuest  of 
the  fjord  scenery  (in  many  parts,  as  you 
sail  up  the  fjord  in  the  pleasant  little 
steamers,  you  are  overshadowed  by  lofty, 
mighty  mountains  which  overhang  the 
ship,  so  you  might  easily  imagine  that  you 
are  going  through  a tunnel  by  sea),  so 
the  discovery  of  Hjorund  Fjord,  in  Sond- 
more—wilder  than  any  other  fjord  in  Nor- 
way— has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
very  convenient  and  regular  steam  ship 
traffic  upon  it. 

The  “Panorama  of  Molde,”as  it  is  now 
generally  called,  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent parts  of  Norway — many  call  it 
the  grandest  in  Europe.  The  fjord  with 
its  many  islands  is  stretched  out  before 
you,  the  whole  landscape  breathing  of 
peace  and  harmony,  and  von  have  only 
to  lift  your  eyes  to  encounter  the  wild 
and  rugged  peaks  of  the  well-known 
Romsdal  Mountains.  The  contrast  in 
colors,  from  the  blue-grayish  of  the  sea, 
the  dark  green  of  the  islands,  the  blue  of 
the  mountains  nearest  to  you,  the  eternal 
white  of  the  snow-peaks,  and  the  play  of 
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the  sea  mist  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun — nothing  more  beautiful  can  be  seen! 

Since  the  fame  of  the  “Lofoten”  in  the 
far  north  has  become  more  generally 
known,  special  steamers  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  modern  times  convey  the  tourists 
thither  inside  the  chain  of  islands  along 
the  Norwegian  coast,  which  nearly  all 
the  way  protect  the  steamer  from  the  roll 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  passengers  can 
thus  remain  upon  deck  both  day  and 
night  under  the  rays  of  the  midnight 
sun,  while  the  sound  of  nearly  all  the  Eu- 
ropean languages  is  heard  buzzing  around 
your  ears.  And  when  you  at  last  enter 
the  Vest  Fjord,  with  the  lofty  mountains 
of  the  Lofoten  Islands  rising  out  of  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  mighty  mountain 
ranges  of  the  main-land  on  the  other,  you 
feel  as  if  you  were  sailing  right  into  the 
grandest  fairy  tales  of  the  people,  or  into 
the  myths  about  the  eternal  fight  between 
the  Ases  and  the  Jotuns,  the  Vanirs  and 
the  Gnomes,  especially  wThen  the  glow  of 
the  midnight  sun  suffuses  with  infinite 
splendor  those  parts  of  the  mountains 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  leaves  the  other 
parts  in  an  inexpressible  chill. 

Strange  legends  hover  over  these  re- 
gions; the  mountains  were  trolls  (giants), 
who  at  one  time  had  been  courting,  and 
who,  when  rejected  or  when  driven  to 
jealousy,  pursued  each  other,  rolled 
mighty  rocks  upon  each  other,  or  hurled 
them  in  each  other's  path,  and  ended  by 
being  enchanted  into  stone  themselves  by 
some  mightier  trolls.  These  legends’  are 
immense,  as  if  they  treated  about  fold- 
ing the  city  of  New  York  together  like  a 
carpet,  carrying  it  off  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  unfolding  it  again  upon  the  plains 
of  Normandy,  without  a house,  a child,  or 
a cup  being  broken  on  the  way.  These 
regions  had  at  one  time  a poet,  Peter 
Dass  (contracted  from  the  Scotch  Dundas), 
who  died  in  1708.  He  described  in  ori- 
ginal verses  this  part  of  Norway — Nord- 
land — and  the  love  and  the  imagination 
of  the  people  have  clung  to  him  to  such 
a degree  that  now  the  worthy  Nordland 
clergyman  is  to  them  as  a giant  of  Solo- 
mon’s height  in  the  tales  of  the  East.  He 
tied  down  the  devil  as  you  wTould  bind 
and  tame  a dog.  Satan  was  always  at 
his  beck  and  call,  and  had  to  bring  him 
everything  he  wished  for  and  to  carry 
him  wiierever  he  wranted  to  go.  One 
Christmas  Eve  Peter  Dass  sailed  on  a mill- 
stone down  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
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ently  fruitless  search  they  inquired  of  the 
architect  if  he  could  speak  Norwegian. 
Yes,  he  could.  They  then  asked  him  if 
he  would  help  them  to  explain  to  the 
post-boy  that  they  had  no  money  to  pay 
him  with;  they  had  left  all  their  money, 
in  all  about  £200,  in  a pocket-book  under 
the  pillow  in  one  of  the  beds  at  the  last 
station  where  they  had  slept.  Could  they 
get  fresh  horses  to  drive  back  at  once? 
The  architect,  who  knew  that  the  post  was 
expected,  said  that  they  could  be  quite 
easy  about  the  matter:  the  mail  driver 
was  almost  sure  to  bring  the  pocket-book 
with  him;  they  need  not  go  back,  but 
only  wait.  He  had  no  sooner  said  this 
than  the  post -horn  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  shortly  hfterward  the  mail 
driver  in  his  cariole  and  with  two  carts  of 
mail-bags  drove  into  the  station.  Before 
descending  from  his  cariole  he  asked  the 
two  Englishmen  if  they  had  forgotten  a 
pocket-book  at  the  last  station.  • Yes,  they 
had,  answered  the  architect;  upon  which 
the  driver  pulled  out  the  pocket-book  and 
handed  it  to  the  Englishmen.  All  the 
money  lay  untouched  there. 

One  winter’s  day,  some  years  ago,  a 
couple  of  young  men  were  sitting  in  Lon- 
don talking  of  their  travels  during  the 
summer.  One  of  them  had  been  in  Nor- 
way, and  could  not  sufficiently  praise  the 
honesty  of  the  Norwegian  peasants  and 
their  readiness  in  judging  character.  “ If 
I am  a well-dressed  person  and  look  like  a 
gentleman  I can  travel  through  the  whole 
country  in  my  own  cariole  without  pay- 
ing a penny  for  the  horses.  I need  only 
say,  ‘The  one  who  comes  on  behind  will 
pay.”’  That  was  too  much  for  the  other, 
and  it  ended  in  a heavy  bet  that  they 
should  go  together  through  Norway,  buy 
their  own  carioles,  and  travel  through  the 
country,  the  first  of  them  half  a day  in 
advance  of  the  other,  without  a single 
penny  in  his  pocket;  the  other  should 
follow  behind  and  pay. 

The  following  summer  they  went  to 
Norway,  got  their  carioles,  and  started  on 
their  trip.  But  at  the  very  first  station 
the  Englishman  who  had  expatiated  upon 
the  honesty  of  the  Norwegians  got  into 
a fix:  lie  had  forgotten  what  the  magic 
words  were  in  Norwegian.  He  could  not 
pay  the  post-boy;  neither  could  he  say, 
44  The  one  who  comes  on  behind  will 
pay.”  Fortunately  a merchant  from 
Christiania  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Eng- 
lishman told  him  alfr  about  the  bet,  upon 
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which  the  merchant  informed  him  what 
the  words  were  in  Norwegian.  The  Eng- 
lishman repeated  them  to  the  post-boy, 
and  they  had  at  once  the  desired  effect. 
The  boy  was  satisfied,  and  said  it  would 
no  doubt  be  all  right  about  the  money. 
The  merchant,  however,  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  the  credit  of  the  country  to  let 
the  new  post-boy,  who  was  to  go  with  the 
Englishman  to  the  next  station,  into  the 
secret,  and  requested  him  to  pass  it  on 
from  station  to  station,  that  when  the 
first  Englishman  arrived  and  said,  “The 
one  coming  on  behind  will  pay,”  no  one 
was  to  trouble  him  about  money,  for  on 
being  allowed  to  continue  his  journey  in 
this  way  he  would  win  the  bet.  The  boy 
undertook  to  do  this,  and  all  the  post-boys 
and  station-keepers  on  the  road  enjoyed 
the  joke  immensely,  without  betraying 
that  they  knew  anything  about  the  affair. 
And  so  it  happened  that  the  Englishman 
travelled  through  the  country  without 
paying  a penny;  and  thus  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen go  about  telling  this  story,  which 
again  is  told  to  a thousand  others,  that  in 
Norway  you  need  not  pay  at  the  posting 
stations,  but  only  say,  “The  one  who 
comes  on  behind  will  pay.” 

I am  afraid  I am  not  in  a position  to 
describe  Norway  as  a tourists’  land.  I 
myself  have  never  travelled  for  the  sake 
of  travelling  merely;  I agree,  in  fact,  so 
little  with  the  conception  of  the  ordinary 
tourist  that  to  me  a tour  on  the  fjords  of 
Romsdal  on  the  small  steamers,  and  then 
across  a narrow  neck  of  land  till  we  come 
to  another  fjord,  then  through  a pine  for- 
est or  a narrow  valley,  and  then  again 
across  another  fjord  and  through  another 
valley,  is  more  than  rushing  about  from 
country  to  country  or  chasing  through 
my  own  land  from  one  end  to  another. 
And  I go  still  further.  I,  for  my  part, 
prefer  a journey  in  the  winter  through 
the  country  to  one  in  the  summer,  and  I 
maintain  that  both  the  country  and  the 
people  are  then  seen  to  better  advantage, 
and  that  such  a journey  is  better  for  one’s 
health,  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  more 
beneficial. 

To  make  this  last  clear  I must  explain 
that  Norway  is  not  the  cold  country 
which  its  geographical  position  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  two:  a warm  current  runs  along  the 
Norwegian  coast,  fills  the  space  inside  the 
great  banks  and  islands,  and  passes  into 
the  fjords ; these  same  banks  prevent  also 
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the  ice-water  from  the  polar  seas  from 
reaching  the  coast. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  should  also  have 
an  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  country  ? 
Is  this  the  reason  that  this  Northern 
country  of  ours,  when  it,  about  five  hun- 
dred years  since,  only  had  a population 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  produced  that  succession  of 
men  and  deeds  of  which  Snorre  Stur- 
lasson’s  great  work,  The  Heimskringla, 
has  given  a description — a pattern  for  all 
times  ? Is  this  the  reason  that  our  small 
nation,  when  its  strength  again  began  to 
revive  after  destructive  civil  wars  and 
other  great  misfortunes  (such  as  that 
raging  epidemic,  the  “Black  Death,”  and 
another  just  as  great,  the  miserable  Dan- 
ish rule  through  four  hundred  years), 
produced  that  master-spirit  of  wit,  Lud- 
vig Holberg,  Moliere’s  rival ; produced  a 
“folk- poesy”  which  in  legends,  songs, 
melodies,  and  tunes  may  compare  with 
that  of  any  other  country;  and  which  in 
the  course  of  time  has  begotten  a liter- 
ature and  music  which  are  even  creating 
considerable  attention  outside  our  own 
borders  ? The  composers  Edvard  Grieg 
and  Johan  Svendsen  are  counted  among 
the  first  of  living  musicians;  Selmer  and 
Binding  are  also  rising  in  renown.  Ex- 
ecutants such  as  Ole  Bull,  Erika  Lie-Nis- 
sen,  and  Edmund  Neupert  are  well  known 
in  the  musical  world.  Henrik  Ibsen’s 
dramas,  the  Germans  declare,  have  open- 
ed up  a new  road  in  dramatic  art.  Alex- 
ander Kielland’s  witty  sketches  of  mod- 
ern society  are  now  as  widely  read  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  as  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Norway  has 
also  produced  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  our  time,  Nils  Abel,  who  died  in  1829, 
only  twenty-seven  years  old,  after  hav- 
ing enriched  mathematical  science  with 
epoch-marking  discoveries. 

In  1814  the  Norwegians  availed  them- 
selves of  the  political  events  of  the  day  in 
such  a manner  that  they  made  themselves 
the  freest  constitution  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  have 
since  shown  that  they  understand  how 
to  preserve  it. 

In  having  thus  tried  to  give  a sketch  of 
my  country  and  its  people  I have  not 
had  much  opportunity  of  describing  in 
detail  the  excellent  illustrations  which 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  these 
articles.  To  make  some  amends  for  this, 
I will  here,  in  conclusion,  add  a few  words 


about  some  of  the  illustrations  which  have 
especially  attracted  me. 

The  fish-market  of  Bergen,  well  known 
to  all  visitors  to  western  Norway,  is  a 
most  interesting  place  for  studying  folk- 
life  in  that  ancient  and  most  national  of 
all  the  Norwegian  towns.  There  are  spe- 
cial days  in  the  week— those  upon  which 
the.  town  dines  on  fish — when  the  fisher- 
men from  the  neighboring  districts  come 
sailing  or  rowing  into  the  harbor  with 
their  catch.  They  moor  their  boats  along- 
side the  quay  of  the  fish-market,  and  here 
may  be  seen,  leaning  over  the  railings, 
the  servant -girls  of  Bergen  in  lively  dis- 
cussion with  the  fishermen — bargaining, 
chatting,  and  chaffing  to  their  hearts’  con- 
tent. There  is  a life  and  bustle  which  is 
not  easily  forgotten,  and*  which  should  not 
be  missed  by  our  foreign  visitors.  The 
landlord  at  the  hotels  will  inform  trav- 
ellers of  the  best  time  to  visit  the  fish- 
market. 

There  are  several  illustrations  of  an- 
cient Norwegian  architecture,  such  as 
Hitterdal  church,  the  interior  of  an  old 
church  in  Gudbrandsdalen,  and  a posting 
station  in  the  same  valley,  showing  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  old  Nor- 
wegian houses  with  galleries,  etc.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  the 
old  stav  churches,  etc.,  I will  refer  to  the 
many  books  written  on  the  subject,  but 
visitors  to  Norway  are  warned  that  there 
are  not  now  many  specimens  of  our  old 
architecture  left  in  the  country. 

In  many  districts  the  old  customs  in 
connection  with  weddings  are  still  kept 
up.  Formerly  the  wedding  festivities 
lasted  a fortnight,  and  much  drinking 
and  fighting  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Nowadays  the  weddings  in  that  part 
where  I live — in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try— do  not  last  more  than  half  a day; 
in  fact  it  is  becoming  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  celebrate  the  wedding  by  a din- 
ner only,  in  the  most  popular  hotel  or 
restaurant  of  the  nearest  town.  Bridal 
crowns  and  national  costumes  are  still, 
to  some  extent,  worn  by  the  women  on 
the  western  coast  — in  Hardanger,  Sogn, 
Nordfjord,  etc. — but  this  custom  is  grad- 
ually dying  out.  The  illustration  of  a 
wedding  party  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
such  a party  on  their  return  from  church, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  first  car- 
riage, with  the  fiddler  in  front  of  them, 
while  the  guests  come  rattling  merrily 
along  behind. 
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THE  KING’S  REVEL. 

BY  CHARLES  WASHINGTON  COLEMAN. 

“ OING  us  a song  of  dole  and  pity; 

O Tell  us  a tale  akin  to  grief: 

Long  have  we  danced  in  the  riotous  city; 

Now,  tired  of  revel,  we  crave  relief/’ 

He  sang  in  tender  tone  of  Love  and  Death — 

Love  wild  in  grief,  Love  cold  in  Death’s  embrace. 

Full  low  and  sweet  lie  sang,  with  bated  breath, 

And  low  the  harp  strings  whisper'd  through  the  place. 

Loud  and  harsh  broke  the  jeering  laughter. 

“Callest  thou  that  a song  of  bale  ? 

Thinkest  to  woo  us  to  weeping  after 
The  city’s  sport  with  an  idle  tale  ?” 

Of  Love  and  Life  the  poet  obedient  sang — 

Of  Love  grown  cold  in  living.  High  the  strain, 

Like  wailing  winds,  throughout  the  palace  rang; 

The  harp  strings  quiver'd  with  a cry  of  pain. 

Harsher  the  mirth  as  he  closed  the  ditty; 

Scornful  the  eyes  ’neath  the  ivy  leaf. 

“We  call’d  for  a song  of  dole  and  pity; 

We  call’d  for  a tale  akin  to  grief.” 

Then  clear  he  sang  of  meadows  sweet  with  flowers, 
Where  two  young  lovers  Love’s  first  promise  spoke. 
His  voice  rose  like  a bird’s  from  April  bowers; 

The  harp  strings  thrill’d  with  tender  joy  and  broke. 

Hushed  was  the  air  as  in  wine  scents  sleeping — 
Wine  that  the  mute  lips  could  not  quaff; 

Never  a sound  of  revel  or  weeping — 

“Ho!  Sir  Jester,  the  king  would  laugh!” 


SONG. 

BY  ANNIE  FIELDS. 

“Song  to  the  gods  is  sweetest  sacrifice.” — Theocritus . 

“ I)EHOLD  another  singer!”  Criton  said, 

13  And  sneered,  and  in  his  sneering  turned  the  leaf, 
“Who  reads  the  poets  now  ? They  are  past  and  dead. 
Give  me  for  their  dull  work  unrhymed  relief.” 

A laugh  went  round.  Meanwhile  the  last  ripe  sheaf 
Of  corn  was  garnered,  and  the  summer  birds 
Stilled  their  dear  notes,  while  autumn’s  voice  of  grief 
Rang  through  the  fields,  and  wept  the  gathered  herds. 


Then  in  despair  men  murmured:  “Is  this  all — 
To  fade  and  die  within  this  narrow  ring? 
Where  are  the  singers  with  their  hearts  aflame 
To  tell  again  what  those  of  old  let  fall — 

How  to  decaying  worlds  fresh  promise  came, 
How  to  sad  hearts  the  new-born  angels  sing  ?” 
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THERE  was  recently  a debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  highest  title  which  we 
give  to  a foreign  Minister — that  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  aud  Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary— to  Ambassador.  It  was  a proposition 
to  discard  a title  which  is  cumbrous  and 
grotesque,  as  if  borrowed  from  Chinese 
diplomacy,  and  to  substitute  the  distinctive 
name  applied  to  foreign  representatives  by 
the  Constitution.  There  was  no  increase 
of  salary  contemplated,  and  the  reason  al- 
leged for  the  change  was  the  promotion 
of  the  public  convenience. 

It  was  a proposition  so  simple,  urged 
upon  grounds  so  plain,  that  its  immediate 
adoption  might  have  been  assumed.  But 
it  provoked  a very  warm  discussion,  and 
it  was  attacked  as  if  it  were  an  insidious 
stroke  at  free  institutions  and  an  attempt- 
ed renunciation  of  republican  principles. 
It  was  alleged  with  energy  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  the  greatest  of  all  people, 
and  their  government  the  best  of  all  gov- 
ernments, that  we  had  thrown  aside  the 
tinsel  gewgaws  of  monarchy  and  the  pea- 
cock follies  of  artificial  class  distinctions, 
and  that  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  entitled  to  consideration  for 
that  reason  alone,  and  not  because  of  his 
title,  or  his  clothes,  or  his  decorations. 
Emulous  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  defiance  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  “foul  scorn”  was 
heaped  upon  hapless  snobs  and  dudes  and 
liveried  lackeys.  The  republican  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Franklin  as  the  typical  Ameri- 
can Minister  was  duly  extolled,  and  final- 
ly it  was  vehemently  asserted  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tion is  a relic  of  feudalism  and  the  dark 
ages,  and  that  the  modern  age  in  which 
steam  and  the  telegraph  and  the  press 
have  annihilated  space  and  abolished 
time  and  diffuse  intelligence  universal- 
ly as  dawn  diffuses  light,  demands  that 
international  questions  should  be  settled 
by  agents  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
the  great  republic  should  no  longer  main- 
tain official  flunkies  at  royal  courts  to 
ape  an  effeminate  aristocracy  and  discred- 
it a sturdy  democracy. 

These  were  not  the  words,  but  this  was 
the  substance  of  the  rhetorical  onslaught. 
But  the  oratorical  energy  was  singularly 
misdirected.  If  the  scene  had  not  been 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  we  are 
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assured  is  the  most  truly  dignified  and 
essentially  august  legislative  body  in  the 
world,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  affair  was  merely  a humorous  ex- 
plosion of  caricatured  Americanism  and 
mock  patriotism  suitable  for  the  centen- 
nial year  of  the  Constitution.  If  Senators 
had  not  been  described  as  a circle  of 
American  gentlemen,  it  might  have  seem- 
ed that  some  of  them,  as  one  of  them  re- 
marked— if  taken  in  this  vein  seriously — 
supposed  that  it  would  be  more  nobly 
American  and  more  truly  democratic  if 
the  United  States  should  go  around  the 
world  with  pantaloons  stuffed  in  boots, 
with  coat  and  waistcoat  off,  and  ragged 
trousers  held  up  by  one  suspender. 

No  good  reason  has  ever  yet  been  sub- 
mitted why  Uncle  Sam,  because  he  wears 
a hat  instead  of  a crown,  and  a business 
coat  instead  of  a court  suit,  should  not  be 
a gentleman,  instead  of  a brawling  bully 
and  boasting  boor.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
deportment  and  manner  is  quite  as  good 
a model  for  Brother  Jonathan  as  Tony 
Lumpkin.  There  is  no  Senator  who  goes 
to  dine  with  the  President  or  with  a fellow- 
Senator  who  does  not  wear  a dress-coat 
and  a white  cravat,  and  he  is  just  as  good 
a democratic  republican  and  just  as  sim- 
ple and  ungewgawed  an  American  when 
he  does  it  as  if  he  wore  a dirty  shirt  and 
muddy  cowhide  boots  which  he  planted 
upon  the  table.  In  wearing  the  ordinary 
costume  and  keeping  his  feet  under  the 
table  the  Senator  shows  that  he  under- 
stands good  manners  and  the  require- 
ments of  social  courtesy,  not  that  he  is  at 
heart  an  aristocrat  and  outwardly  a cox- 
comb. There  was  not  a hero  of  all  the 
six  hundred  heroes  who  charged  at  Bala- 
klava — 

44  Theirs  not  to  make  reply ; 

Theirs  not  lo  reason  why; 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die” — 

who  would  not  have  recognized  every  lit- 
tle courtesy  of  the  drawing-room  with  the 
same  fine  instinct  that  whirled  him 

44  Into  the  jaws  of  death, 

Iuto  the  mouth  of  hell.” 

Now  there  are  international  manners 
as  well  as  private  and  social  manners. 
There  are  certain  conventions  of  diplo- 
macy accepted  by  all  civilized  nations, 
and  adopted  for  the  regular  despatch  of 
affairs.  As  one  Senator  truly  remarked, 
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if  we  are  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  we 
must  maintain  them  after  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  universally  maintained. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  will  have  no 
such  relations,  there  is,  of  course,  no  fur- 
ther question  of  the  method  of  maintain- 
ing them.  But  if  we  think  best  to  send 
Ministers  abroad,  and  it  appears  that  to 
call  one  of  them  an  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  retards  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  business  that  we 
intrust  to  him — and  that  it  does  so  there 
is  no  question — why  should  we  hesitate  to 
call  him  what  the  Constitution  calls  him? 
That  ought  to  be  good  American  authori- 
ty. Washington  and  his  associates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  were  not  dan- 
dies or  snobs  or  toadies,  nor  were  they 
unduly  concerned  about  gold -lace,  and 
precedence  at  dinner  and  in  court  circles. 
If  they  were  content  prospectively  to  call 
an  American  Minister  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try an  Ambassador,  w*e  need  not  think  to 
be  better  Americans  by  calling  him  an 
agent  or  an  attorney. 

There  was  an  amusing  debate  some 
years  ago  about  the  proper  official  clothes 
for  an  American  Minister  to  wear,  and 
Congress  passed  a law  that  he  should 
wear  none  which  it  did  not  previously 
authorize.  The  discussion  and  the  law 
grew  out  of  the  reported  desire  of  some 
Minister  to  procure  a nominal  rank  in  the 
army  to  enable  him  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  that  rank.  But  the  reason  for  calling 
an  Envoy  an  Ambassador  is  not  a question 
of  clothes,  or  orders,  or  precedence  at  din- 
ner-tables. It  is  a convention  of  civilized 
states  by  which  great  powers  assert  them- 
selves. There  are  different  degrees  in  the 
conceded  standing  of  nations.  Some  are 
powers  of  the  first  class  and  some  are  not. 
Those  of  the  first  class  announce  that  fact 
to  others  by  sending  ambassadors.  When 
a state  sends  an  Envoy  or  Minister  Resi- 
dent or  a Charg6  d’Affaires  to  such  pow- 
ers, it  announces  that  it  makes  no  claim  to 
be  a power  of  the  first  class,  and  it  is  treated 
accordingly.  It  is  perfectly  true,  indeed, 
that  its  real  power  and  class  do  not  depend 
upon  the  title  of  its  representatives.  But 
the  convenience  of  its  business  does,  while 
the  relative  diplomatic  precedence  of  the 
represen tative, even  from  countries  which 
recognize  distinctions  of  rank,  depends  not 
upon  his  individual  rank  at  home,  but 
upon  his  seniority  of  service  at  the  capital 
to  which  he  is  sent. 


The  proposition  to  abolish  diplomatic 
representation  overlooks  the  fact  of  the 
desirability,  in  a time  when  Brother  Jon- 
athan is  a constant  traveller,  to  maintain 
an  officer  in  every  country  who  can 
speak  for  him  at  any  moment  with  all 
the  authority  of  Uncle  Sam.  It  disre- 
gards also  the  value  to  a country  of  a 
personal  representative  among  the  lead- 
ers of  thought  and  opinion  in  foreign 
lands.  This  is  a value  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, although  of  a somewhat  ab- 
stract character.  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  powerful  influences  proceeding  from 
the  imagination  which  Bagehot  mentions 
in  speaking  of  the  Queen.  She  is  practi- 
cally powerless,  but  he  says  truly:  ‘'The 
use  of  the  Queen  in  a dignified  capacity  is 
incalculable.  Without  her  in  England 
the  present  English  government  would 
fail  and  pass  away.” 

Of  the  same  kind  of  force  is  that  of  the 
personal  influence  of  a national  represent- 
ative. The  amity  of  nations  is  the  hope 
of  civilization,  and  all  the  more  as  popu- 
lar opinion  becomes  the  true  sovereignty 
of  states.  For  this  reason  a Swashbuck- 
ler or  Captain  Bobadil  is  as  mischievous 
in  public  life  as  he  is  contemptible  in  pri- 
vate circles.  A tone  of  insolence,  of  bul- 
lying and  bravado,  is  no  more  indicative 
of  courage,  independence,  and  self-respect 
in  a nation  than  in  an  individual;  and 
what  may  be  truly  called  the  extravagant 
affectation  of  democracy,  as  in  Jefferson’s 
reported  reception,  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  of  a foreign  Minister,  is  quite  as 
puerile  as  a fatuous  regard  for  stars  and 
garters. 

If  an  American  citizen,  without  the  re- 
nunciation of  any  principle  or  right,  may 
be  properly  called  an  Envoy,  he  may  be 
called,  with  equal  propriety,  an  Ambassa- 
dor, and  if  the  business  upon  which  he  is 
sent  can  be  transacted  under  the  one  title 
more  conveniently  than  under  the  other, 
Yankee  “horse  sense”  would  favor  pro- 
moting the  national  convenience  by  call- 
ing him  so.  If  there  are  good  reasons 
for  abolishing  the  familiar  system  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy,  the  assertion  that 
it  is  American  and  republican  to  call  the 
agent  an  Envoy,  and  a betrayal  of  repub- 
lican simplicity  to  call  him  an  Ambassa- 
dor, is  not  one  of  them. 


The  epitaph  which  Mr.  Sapsea,  the  auc- 
tioneer, composed  for  his  wife,  as  recorded 
in  Edwin  Drood , was  a celebration  of  his 
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own  virtues.  Dickens  is  often  called  a 
caricaturist,  but  as  he  found  his  drollest 
names  upon  London  sign-boards,  the 
reader  of  his  books  will  find  plenty  of 
suggestions  for  his  broad  pictures  in  the 
contributions  of  our  old  friend  Jenkins  to 
the  daily  papers.  A recent  special  tele- 
gram from  this  author  was  printed  as  if 
it  conveyed  public  intelligence  of  impor- 
tance, announcing  that  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Blank  had  disarranged  the 
plans  of  a distinguished  family  in  the 
state — let  us  say  of  Patagonia — for  a brill- 
iant social  season.  It  was  further  an- 
nounced that  the  maternal  head  of  the 
family,  Mrs.  Scarlet,  was  a daughter  of 
the  late  distinguished  Judge  Yellow,  of 
Tacoma,  and  her  only  sister  was  Mrs. 
Purple,  whose  refined  entertainments  are 
among  the  most  fashionable  in— let  us  say, 
again,  Leadville.  We  were  also  instruct- 
ed that  Mrs.  Orange-Red,  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Scarlet,  had  left  for  her  country 
home,  where  Mrs.  Scarlet  would  live  in 
retirement  for  some  time. 

That  no  necessary  knowledge  might  be 
withheld,  it  was  further  stated  that  few 
families  in  Leadville  have  a more  distin- 
guished connection  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Purple.  Her  mother  was  a daughter  of 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Middle  Branch 
under  President  Green.  Her  husband 
was  a relative  of  the  Honorable  Dio- 
nysius Red.  Her  daughter  married  a 
grandson  of  General  Bourn,  and  her 
daughter’s  great-grandfather  by  marriage 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Aurania  in 
the  year  1809.  It  is  universally  known 
that  Mrs.  Purple’s  father  was  in  the  cab- 
inet of  President  Gray.  Her  home,  ac- 
cording to  Jenkins,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  Leadville,  and  is  filled  with 
heirlooms  of  distinguished  relatives. 

This  was  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  - Colonel  Blank,  and  Mr. 
Sapsea’s  epitaph  upon  his  departed  spouse 
is  outdone.  Doubtless  the  services  of  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  life  were  gallant 
and  honorable,  but  his  death  serves  to 
spread  abroad,  not  his  own  renown,  but 
the  great  glory  of  a family  with  which  he 
was  connected.  It  was  said  of  a famous 
public  man  who  had  a due  sense  of  his 
own  importance  that,  being  ill  in  a foreign 
country  during  a long  critical  crisis  in  his 
own,  he  met  a countryman  who  asked 
him,  with  common  interest  and  patriotic 
eagerness,  “What  is  the  news?”  The 
famous  man  thanked  him  courteously, 
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and  replied,  meditatively,  “Well,  I think 
that  I am  rather  better.”  We  listen  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel’s death  with  a due  desire  to  know  the 
facts  of  his  career,  and  we  learn  that  one 
of  his  connections  by  marriage  married  a 
gentleman  whose  great-grandfather  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Aurania  in  1809. 

And  in  further  biographical  elucidation 
of  the  deceased  soldier  we  are  apprised 
that  the  select  social  entertainments  of  the 
sister  of  the  maternal  head  of  the  family 
with  which  he  was  connected  are  the  most 
fashionable  in  Leadville.  “And  of  such 
are  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  Jenkins,  re- 
membering the  famous  epitaph,  might 
have  softly  sighed. 

Eothen  describes  a wretched  fellow-be- 
ing who,  having  died,  was  well  out  of  the 
scrape  of  being  old  and  poor.  Perchance 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Blank,  poised  upon 
seraphic  wings,  muses  doubtfully  whether 
the  angelic  choir  can  quite  compensate  for 
even  a temporary  severance  from  the  mun- 
dane greatness  with  which  he  was  allied. 

For  us  who  remain,  all  the  grounds  of 
awe  and  admiration  for  that  distinguished 
connection  are  duly  set  forth.  And  why 
smile  ? It  is  a simple  and  harmless  self- 
glorification  which  subsidizes  the  pen  of 
Jenkins,  for  the  happy  genius  of  American 
life  laughs  at  our  futile  efforts  at  social 
exclusiveness.  If  our  neighbor  proclaims 
that  his  great-grandfather  by  marriage 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  somewhere  in 
1809,  we  reflect  with  consolation  that  our 
own  cousin’s  great-grandmother  married 
the  youngest  son  of  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County  somewhere  else  in  1810.  If  Tom 
is  related  at  a few  removes  to  a former 
Secretary  in  the  cabinet — a worthy  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  forgotten — Dick  can 
claim  kindred  with  a Judge  equally  dis- 
tinguished in  his  day  with  the  Secretary, 
and  like  him,  equally  unknown,  while 
Harry,  undaunted,  through  a second  cous- 
in, traces  himself  back  to  an  excellent 
Controller  whose  name  has  escaped  the 
public  memory. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Blank  was  perhaps 
worthy  of  a commemorative  word  or  sketch 
in  his  own  right,  but  noblesse  oblige , and 
the  family  distinction  must  not  forego  the 
opportunity  to  emphasize  what  apparent- 
ly it  holds  to  be  his  chief  claim  to  remem- 
brance, his  alliance  with  itself.  But  if  all 
families  of  similar  distinction  should  im- 
prove such  opportunities  in  the  same  way, 
our  heroes  of  every  degree  would  be  unre- 
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membered.  If  the  family  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Aurania  in  the  year  1809 
had  commemorated  his  lamented  demise 
by  eulogies  of  his  cousin’s  connection  by 
marriage,  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  fam- 
ily to-day  would  have  been  less  zealous  in 
pluming  themselves  upon  his  name.  In 
the  same  way  the  connections  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, by  subordinating  the 
memory  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Blank 
wholly  to  the  grandeur  of  his  connec- 
tions by  marriage,  instead  of  magnifying 
his  distinctions  and  imparting  a lustre  to 
the  name  of  Blank,  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  fresh  blossoms  to  the 
family  tree. 

This  is  not  only  unfortunate,  but  un- 
fair; for  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a con- 
nection by  marriage  or  the  relative  of  a 
connection  by  marriage  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Aurania  in  1809  could  have 
condescended  to  an  alliance  with  a scion 
of  any  less  noble  house?  Does  not  her 
choice  itself  certify  an  equal  rank  in  the 
spouse,  and  why  then  in  the  commemora- 
tion should  the  great  family  of  Blank  have 
been  totally  neglected  ? Nay,  the  “ very 
gentility”  of  the  ancient  deputy-magistrate 
of  Aurania,  animating  all  his  descendants 
and  matrimonial  connections,  must  have 
ennobled  Lieutenant  or  Captain  Blank,  as 
his  title  may  have  been  at  marriage,  how- 
ever plain  his  family  annals. 

This  auspicious  result  the  good  genius 
of  our  American  society  always  provides. 
By  common  consent,  and  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  directory,  the  two  chief  fam- 
ily names  among  us  are  Smith  and  Jones. 
Now  when  the  great  house  of  Smith  con- 
cludes (in  dealing  with  these  lofty  themes 
the  language  itself  consciously  dilates  and 
struts)  a matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Jones,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a pool- 
ing of  illustrious  ancestry.  And  thus  the 
family  which  was  plunged  by  the  death 
of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Blank  into  deep 
and  prolonged  details  of  its  own  distinc- 
tion is  not  again  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  family  of  Blank. 

And  who  is  it,  since  we  all  share  these 
grandeurs,  and  can  point  to  governors  and 
generals  and  sheriffs  and  district  attorneys 
and  members  of  the  Legislature  and  tax 
assessors  and  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
inspectors  of  elections,  and  even  justices 
of  the  peace  and  public  notaries,  in  our 
various  ancestral  lines— who  is  it  that, 
poring  over  these  names,  conceives  be- 
cause of  them  a profounder  regard  for 
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their  descendants  ? If  a man  had  a great 
historic  ancestor  he  might  well  shrink  to 
hear  him  named  in  his  presence,  lest  the 
august  shade  should  seehi  to  hint  a dis- 
parity. But  when  Jenkins  summons  that 
shade  to  point  an  obituary  or  adorn  a ball, 
when  he  improves  the  death  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blank  to  celebrate  the  relations 
of  the  family  into  which  that  gallant  sol- 
dier married,  and  whose  plans  for  a brill- 
iant social  season  his  unmannerly  demise 
has  disconcerted — alas,  poor  ghost ! 

The  London  Times  recently  spoke  of 
forcible -feeble  orators  who  fancy  that 
strong  adjectives  make  a strong  speech. 
The  remark  recalls  Mr.  Emerson’s  warn- 
ing against  an  excessive  use  of  the  super- 
lative degree,  and  at  this  time  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  Washington’s  in- 
auguration it  may  well  be  remembered 
that  one  of  his  great  distinctions  was  his 
moderation,  his  adhesion  to  the  positive 
degree.  As  Artemus  Ward  says,  “he 
never  slopped  over.”  This  Washingto- 
nian quality  is  perhaps  the  least  emulated 
of  his  virtues.  The  American  of  to-day 
rather  cultivates  an  excess  of  expression 
in  everything.  In  various  forms  and  in 
all  directions  the  eagle  is  seen  to  spread 
his  “sheeny  vans”  and  heard  jubilantly 
to  scream. 

It  is  questionable  whether  size  does  not 
sometimes  deceive  us,  whether  bigness 
does  not  try  to  wear  the  aspect  of  gran- 
deur, and  material  prosperity  impose  upon 
us  as  national  greatness.  Undoubtedly 
a great  deal  of  this  feeling  is  explicable 
by  the  natural  high  spirits  of  a people 
surrounded  by  unparalleled  conditions  of 
ease  and  progress,  with  no  inherited  social 
burdens  to  carry,  and  with  a form  of  gov- 
ernment singularly  free  and  flexible,  and 
exquisitely  adapted  to  its  character  and 
circumstances.  Such  a people  naturally 
thinks  and  speaks  in  superlatives.  It 
secretly  feels  that  it  is  bom  under  a lucky 
star,  whose  magical  radiance  will  dissolve 
all  difficulties  and  avert  the  fluctuations 
of  fortune  which  other  nations  know. 

There  is  one  trouble  in  this  habit  of 
mind — that  it  destroys  a saving  sense  of 
proportion  in  expression.  It  comes  at 
last  to  regard  equability  of  temper  and 
fairness  of  statement  as  feebleness,  and  it 
invokes  upon  every  occasion,  however  un- 
important, adjectives  of  the  highest  pow- 
er. But  to  confound  rhetorical  fury  with 
force  is  to  mistake  strutting  for  dignity. 
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A speaker  who  lashes  himself  into  phys- 
ical excitement,  and  explodes  with  epi- 
thets, and  boils  over  with  factitious  en- 
thusiasm, may  be  a spectacular,  a melo- 
dramatic speaker,  but  he  is  not  a great 
orator.  A man  must  possess  himself  be- 
fore he  can  hold  others.  Undoubtedly  a 
great  orator  is  an  artist,  but  art  obeys  the 
strictest  laws.  A consummate  actor  does 
not  confound  himself  with  the  character 
he  personates.  Fanny  Kemble  playing  J u- 
liet  describes  herself  as  whispering  to  Ro- 
meo, when  the  hushed  house,  touched  and 
tearful,  was  watching  the  climax  of  the 
tragedy,  “Where  the  deuce  is  your  dag- 
ger ?” 

The  newspaper  yields  to  the  rage  for 
the  superlative  in  the  form  of  what  we 
now  call  sensationalism.  Of  course  it 
loses  the  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  con- 
stantly tempted  to  overdo  the  work.  It 
* ‘ writes  up”  instead  of  narrating.  Instead 
of  reporting  news,  it  comes  to  aim  at  pro- 
ducing excitement,  and  is  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  treating  the  history  of  a day  mere- 
ly as  material  for  a kind  of  dime  novel. 
There  is  a newspaper  in  another  city 
which  declines  this  method.  It  is  able 
and  sagacious,  gathering  all  the  news,  and 
commenting  upon  it  strongly,  but  never 
sensationally.  It  avoids  double  leads, 
capitals,  pictures,  and  all  forms  of  typo- 
graphical hysteria.  To  read  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  sensible  talk  of  a clever  observer,  and 
it  is  a pleasant  fact,  as  illustrating  the  tem- 
per of  the  public,  that  it  is  an  extremely 
successful  and  profitable  paper. 

But  the  equal  success  and  profit  of  oth- 
er journals  to  which  the  world  seems  to 
be  a circus,  whose  columns  glow  with 
lurid  descriptions  of  murders  and  crimes 
and  scandals  of  every  degree,  as  if  they 
were  the  chief  staples  of  human  interest 
in  the  daily  annals  of  mankind,  show 
equal  knowledge  of  another  public  taste. 
Indeed  it  is  from  the  general  style  and 
tone  of  successful  newspapers  that  the 
average  character  and  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  must  be  inferred.  It  is  from 
them  that  the  very  fondness  for  the  su- 
perlative of  which  we  were  speaking  must 
largely  be  derived.  We  learn  from  them 
that  there  are  no  gradations  of  quality,  no 
complicated  and  mixed  characters.  Some 
men  we  might  have  supposed,  although 
we  do  not  agree  with  all  their  opinions, 
might  still  not  be  knaves  although  they 
hold  them.  The  other  church,  although 
not  ours,  might  not  be  wholly  heathen 
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or  worse.  The  opposing  political  party 
might  perhaps  sometimes  offer  a valuable 
measure  or  present  a worthy  candidate. 
But  we  learn  from  the  apostles  of  the  su- 
perlative that  our  opponents  are  unques- 
tionably bad  men,  or  why  should  they  not 
see  and  embrace  the  truth,  which  is  as 
open  to  them  as  to  us  ? The  Church  over 
the  way  is  a chapel  of  outlandish  heresy, 
and  every  proposition  of  the  other  party 
is  a masked  battery  playing  upon  the  pub' 
lie  welfare. 

If  we  demur  to  this  view,  the  apostle 
of  the  superlative  brands  all  doubters  as 
Laodiceans,  and  questions  us  severely  to 
know  if  we  comprehend  the  significance 
of  that  wretched  personage  Mr.  Facing- 
Both-Ways.  “My  dear  young  friends,” 
he  says  to  us,  “you  must  either  ride  or 
go  afoot.  He  who  shilly-shallies  is  lost. 
There  are  but  two  sides,  the  right  and  the 
wrong  side,  and  you  had  better  cling  to 
the  right.”  These  are  certainly  truths, 
but  they  are  not  reasons  why  we  should 
not  cultivate  the  moderate  and  fair  tem- 
per of  our  Washington,  nor  why  we 
should  wish  to  feed  upon  scandals,  nor 
why  we  should  not  estimate  the  real  values 
of  men  and  things  by  some  higher  stand- 
ard than  the  majority  of  voices,  .nor  why 
we  should  not  affirm  that  bigness  is  not 
greatness  just  as  resolutely  as  these  who 
proclaim  that  gilt  is  gold. 

Those  who  hold  that  it  is  treachery  to 
America  and  her  institutions  not  to  praise 
everything  said  or  done  in  their  name  as 
the  best  that  can  be  conceived,  forget  that 
those  institutions  are  not  a brittle  vase 
turned  out  of  an  egg-shell,  which  must  be 
handled  tenderly  lest  it  crack  and  crumble, 
but  a mighty  rock-hewn  foundation , upon 
which  a fitting  superstructure  is  to  be 
raised  toward  heaven  by  patient  wisdom 
and  skill  and  care.  The  apothegm  that 
God  takes  care  of  drunken  men  and  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  the  final 
expression  of  our  faith  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  institutions.  Had  a vision  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  been  unveiled  to  the  eye 
of  Washington  as  he  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street  a hundred  years  ago,  he 
would  have  hailed  it  as  a happy  symbol 
of  the  prosperous  future  of  his  country 
which  he  was  not  to  see.  But  his  calm 
and  ordered  mind  would  have  known 
that  it  would  be  no  fairy  work  of  a 
night,  no  chance,  no  miracle,  but  the 
slow  creation  of  consummate  skill,  de- 
tecting all  weaknesses,  weighing  all  criti- 
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cism,  and  counting  upon  no  florid  gener- 
alization, but  upon  the  detailed  certainty 
of  proved  laws.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
superlative  and  of  gush  would  have  done 
little  to  weave  the  mighty  iron  web  in 
air.  By  the  same  steady  reliance  upon 
the  truth  of  things  a great  state  is  builded. 
The  earnest  of  its  growth  lies  in  the  abil- 
ity of  its  citizens,  who  are  its  builders,  to 
estimate  that  truth  justly  and  with  con- 
stancy to  adhere  to  it. 

In  this  centennial  year  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  amid  the  splendid  and  impres- 
sive commemoration  of  the  great  event, 
while  our  amazing  material  statistics  are 
duly  magnified,  let  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  force  that  makes  states  permanent  in 
their  power  and  influence  be  also  heard. 
“The  garners  of  Sicily  are  empty  now, 
but  the  bees  from  all  climes  still  fetch 
honey  from  the  tiny  garden  plot  of  The- 
ocritus. On  a map  of  the  world  you  may 
cover  Judea  with  your  thumb,  Athens 
with  a finger-tip,  and  neither  of  them  fig- 
ures in  the  Prices  Current,  but  they  still 
lord  it  in  the  thought  and  action  of  ev- 
ery civilized  man.  Did  not  Dante  cover 
with  his  hood  all  that  was  Italy  six  hun- 
dred years  ago?  And  if  we  go  back  a 


century,  where  was  Germany  outside  of 
Weimar  ?” 

So  with  exquisite  felicity  and  glowing 
pride  asked  Lowell,  a scholar  speaking  to 
scholars,  at  the  memorable  Harvard  com- 
memoration two  years  ago.  They  are 
words  of  gold.  And  as  we  join  the  trium- 
phal march  of  American  congratulation 
on  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
day  when,  bowing  his  noble  head  under 
the  open  heaven,  Washington  began  the 
greatest  of  his  great  tasks,  let  us  ask,  not 
as  doubting,  but  only  as  making  sure, 
what  honey  we  are  storing  for  the  far- 
wandering  bees  of  hope  hereafter  whose 
humming  we  shall  not  hear.  Seeing  how 
our  fathers  look  to  us,  let  us  reflect  how 
we  shall  look  to  our  children.  If  in  this 
year  we  were  to  cast  the  national  horo- 
scope should  we  not  all  say,  and  with 
truth,  that  so  long  as  the  quality  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  substance  of  American  citi- 
zenship, so  long  as  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing citizens  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  we 
may  count  ourselves  secure,  because  com- 
prehending that  it  is  greatness  of  soul  alone 
which  makes  national  greatness,  and  so, 
thanking  God  for  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, we  need  not  despair  of  the  republic. 


dBbitnv’s 

I. 

THE  agreeable  essay  on  Musical  In- 
struments and  their  Homes , by  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Brown  and  Mr.  William  Adams 
Brown,  is  one  of  the  holiday  books  that 
ought  to  survive  the  holidays.  It  can 
please  both  those  who  think  music  a 
heavenly  maid,  and  those  who  go  no  far- 
ther than  to  say  they  suppose  there  is  no 
harm  in  her;  who  believe  with  the  Chi- 
nese that  concord  of  sweet  sounds  is  the 
inspiration  if  not  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  with  the  Arabs  that  “singing 
and  songs  cause  hypocrisy  to  grow  in  the 
heart  like  as  water  promoteth  the  growth 
of  corn.”  Between  these  extreme  doc- 
trines there  is  a wide  neutral  ground 
where  all  others  may  comfortably  linger 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inquiry  our  au- 
thors make  for  us.  It  is  confined  to  the 
musical  instruments  and  the  music  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  Coreans; 
of  the  Siamese  and  Burmese;  of  the  Hin- 
doos, Arabs,  and  Persians;  of  the  African 
and  American  tribes.  The  range  is  suf- 
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ficiently  vast,  and  there  was  obvious  rea- 
son for  studying  primitive  and  barbaric 
music  with  the  care  given  it,  and  for  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  deal  himself  with  the 
subject  in  its  less  recondite  branches; 
though  the  book,  for  what  it  is,  is  always 
so  entertaining  that  there  may  be  some 
danger  of  forgetting  the  labor  and  the 
learning  which  went  to  make  it. 

The  story  of  music  in  China,  where  its 
dedication  to  the  highest  office  tended 
to  fix  and  petrify  its  forms,  in  some  such 
fashion  as  happened  with  painting  in  the 
Byzantine  civilization,  and  in  Japan, 
where  a finer  artistic  instinct  secular- 
ized it,  is  something  very  much  more 
than  curious;  and  the  contempt  into 
which  it  fell  among  the  Hindoos,  as  well 
as  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  Arabs  held 
it,  has  instruction  for  those  who  have  to  do 
with  any  of  the  articulate  and  representa- 
tive arts  as  well.  The  law  of  right  rests 
even  upon  the  fabric  of  sound  that  comes 
and  goes  in  a breath ; it  cannot  be  defied 
without  shame  and  ruiu.  All  arts  decay 
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when  they  begin  to  exist  for  themselves 
-alone,  or  merely  for  the  pleasure  they  can 
give,  since  truth  beyond  and  beside  them 
must  be  their  incentive.  But  it  is  not  ap- 
parently the  wish  of  the  authors  that  the 
consciousness  of  this  should  weigh  hea- 
vily upon  their  readers.  They  sketch 
pleasantly  the  history  of  music  in  its  less 
familiar  evolution,  and  their  wide  reading 
has  laid  many  sources  under  contribution 
for  anecdote  and  instance.  As  for  Mr. 
Brown’s  illustrations,  they  form  a sort  of 
•orchestral  accompaniment  to  the  text,  and 
are  interesting  to  study  with  reference  to 
the  different  national  conditions  and  char- 
acter; for  they  lead  to  continual  conjecture 
of  the  causes  of  the  grace  and  ugliness  of 
the  instruments,  their  picturesqueness  and 
grotesqueness.  Why  should  the  soung , 
the  boat-shaped  harp,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  barbaric  instruments,  have  been 
the  invention  of  the  Burmese,  a people 
who  developed  such  a fantastic  concep- 
tion of  the  art  that  their  law  condemned 
whoever  sang  a new  song  before  their 
king  to  death?  This  was  treason;  but 
their  famous  minstrel  Moung  Thaw  Byaw 
several  times  forgot  himself,  and  vexed 
his  prince  with  music  he  had  never  heard 
before.  When  he  was  led  out  to  die  he 
invariably  captivated  his  executioners 
with  his  art,  and  they  spared  his  life, 
adopting  the  simple  and  natural  device 
of  executing  an  inferior  musician  in  his 
place,  in  order  to  observe  the  letter  of  the 
law.  The  king  was  always  sorry  before 
long  that  Moung  Thaw  Byaw  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  always  delighted  when 
he  turned  up  alive  and  well  at  the  next 
royal  feast. 

II. 

The  story  may  be  romantic;  in  any 
•case  it  seems  one  made  to  the  hand  of 
Mr.  William  Gilbert;  and  it  is  a pity  that 
he  or  some  one  else  should  not  turn  it  to 
account  in  comic  opera.  Perhaps  the  au- 
thor of  Vagrom  Verse  will  think  of  it. 
There  is  a dry  wit  and  a dry  wisdom  in 
much  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Webb’s  rhyme  which 
would  give  one  hopes  of  his*  handling 
such  a theme  successfully;  but  at  present 
we  should  like  the  reader  to  see  two  or 
three  of  the  things  he  has  already  done, 
such  for  instance  as 

THE  VISIT. 

Wearing  a suit  of  simple  gray, 

I called  upon  a friend  one  day. 

He  straight  unlocked  bis  cedar  room  : 

My  senses  swam  with  the  perfume. 


From  shelves  that  hung  at  wondrous  height 
He  took  down  wear  that  dimmed  my  sight: 

Breeches  that  buckled  at  the  knee — 
“Smallclothes,”  but  much  too  large  for  me — 

Laced  doublets,  and  cross-gartered  hose: 

It  was  a wondrous  wealth  of  clothes. 

But  ’tw&s  not  meant  that  I should  share : 

They  were  not  shown  for  me  to  wear. 

’Twas  only  meant  that  I should  see 
How  very  fine  a man  was  he. 

And  while  he  walked  in  brave  array, 

I sat  there  in  my  simple  gray : 

Think  you  that  when  I left  his  door, 

I went  much  richer  than  before? 

Another  poem,  in  another  strain,  not 
less  wise,  and  of  a higher  truth,  is  this 
which  he  calls 

REVENGE. 

Revenge  is  a naked  sword; 

It  has  neither  hilt  nor  guard. 

Wouldst  thou  wield  this  brand  of  the  Lord? 

Is  thy  grasp,  then,  firm  and  hard  ? 

But  the  closer  thy  clutch  of  the  blade, 

The  deadlier  blow  thou  wouldst  deal, 

Deeper  wound  in  thy  hand  is  made — 

It  is  thy  blood  reddens  the  steel. 

And  when  thou  has  dealt  the  blow — 

When  the  blade  from  thy  hand  has  flown — 
Instead  of  the  heart  of  the  foe, 

Thou  mavst  find  it  sheathed  in  thine  own ! 

Other  pieces  yet  give  a sense  of  quali- 
ties which  John  Paul’s  repute  of  joker  will 
not  always  allow  him  to  indulge ; but  it  is 
best  to  be  honest  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
will  own  that  not  all  of  Mr.  Webb’s  things 
are  so  good  as  those  we  have  quoted. 
Out  of  the  more  strictly  humorous  sort 
we  should  like  to  give  “Love’s  Ante-cre- 
matory Farewell,”  which  is  delightfully 
mock  pathetic  and  ghastly  funny;  and 
for  a sort  of  grim  suggestiveness  the  hu- 
manely manly  lines  entitled  “Colored 
People  allowed  in  this  Car.” 

IIL 

But  we  remember  that  the  Study  has 
architectural  limits;  besides,  there  is  a 
poet  on  our  list  toward  whom  we  feel 
something  of  the  high  and  sacred  self- 
satisfaction  of  discoverer,  and  of  whom 
we  are  in  some  haste  to  speak.  That  is 
to  say,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  recognition  of  Mr.  Lampman’s  poetry 
which  brings  us  from  the  cold  Canadian 
fields  much  of  the  charm  already  recog- 
nized here  in  Mr.  Cawein’s  Kentucky 
verse.  The  poets  are  not  otherwise  alike, 
except  in  their  intimate  friendship  with 
Nature;  but  Mr.  Lampman  has  always, 
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like  Mr.  Cawein,  the  right  word  on  his 
lips;  if  this  word  is  not  usually  so  full  of 
color,  it  is  sometimes  of  even  finer  mean- 
ing; and  some  things  with  him  are 
thought  out  in  regions  to  which  Mr.  Ca- 
wein’s  impulses  of  feeling  have  not  yet 
carried  him,  as  in  the  very  wise  and  noble 
sonnet  which  he  calls 

THE  TRUTH. 

Friend,  though  thy  soul  should  burn  thee,  yet  be  still. 
Thoughts  were  not  meant  for  strife,  nor  tongues 
for  swords. 

He  that  sees  clear  is  gentlest  of  his  words, 
And  that’s  not  truth  that  hath  the  heart  to  kill. 
The  whole  world’s  thought  shall  not  one  truth  fulfil. 
Dull  in  our  age,  and  passionate  in  youth, 

No  mind  of  man  hath  found  the  perfect  truth; 
Nor  shalt  thou  find  it ; therefore,  friend,  be  still. 

Watch  and  be  still,  nor  hearken  to  the  fool, 

The  babbler  of  consistency  and  rule : 

Wisest  is  be  who,  never  quite  secure, 

Changes  his  thoughts  for  better  day  by  day: 
To-morrow  some  new  light  will  shine,  be  sure, 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  thought  another  way. 

There  are  other  sonnets  as  wise  and  as 
noble  as  this  in  a book  which  the  reader 
worthy  of  it  will  like  to  turn  to  again 
and  again.  Mr.  Lampman — it  is  Mr. 
Archibald  Lampman,  and  those  who  can- 
not find  his  book  elsewhere  can  get  it  of 
his  publishers,  J.  Durie  and  Sons,  Ottawa 
— calls  his  volume  Among  the  Millet  and 
other  Poems,  and  it  is  mainly  descrip- 
tive; but  descriptive  after  a new  fash- 
ion, most  delicately  pictorial  and  subtly 
thoughtful,  with  a high  courage  for  the 
unhackneyed  features  and  aspects  of  the 
great  life  around  us.  We  quote  for  ex- 
ample two  sonnets  out  of  five  to  “The 
Frogs” : 

All  the  day  long,  wherever  pools  might  be 
Among  the  golden  meadows,  where  the  air 
Stood  in  a dream,  as  it  were  moor&d  there 
Forever  in  a noontide  reverie, 

Or  where  the  birds  made  riot  of  their  glee 
In  the  still  woods,  and  the  hot  sun  shone  down, 
Crossed  with  warm  lucent  shadows  on  the  brown 
Leaf-paven  pools,  that  bubbled  dreamily, 

Or  far  away  in  whispering  river  meads 
And  watery  marshes  where  the  brooding  noon, 
Full  with  the  wonder  of  its  own  sweet  boon, 
Nestled  and  slept  among  the  noiseless  reeds, 

Ye  sat  and  murmured,  motionless  as  they, 

With  eyes  that  dreamed  beyond  the  night  and 
day. 

And  when  day  passed,  and  over  heaven’s  height, 
Thin  with  the  many  stars  and  cool  with  dew, 
The  fingers  of  the  deep  hours  slowly  drew 
The  wonder  of  the  ever-healing  night, 

No  grief  or  loneliness  or  rapt  delight 

Or  weight  of  silence  ever  brought  to  you 
Slumber  or  rest ; only  your  voices  grew 
More  high  ang  solemn  ;jslowiy  with  hushed  flight 
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Ye  saw  the  echoing  hours  go  by,  long-drawn, 

Nor  ever  stirred,  watching  with  fathomless  eyes. 
And  with  your  countless  clear  antiphonies 
Filling  the  earth  and  heaven,  even  till  dawn, 
Last-risen,  found  you  with  its  first  pale  gleam. 
Still  with  soft  throats  unaltered  in  your  dream. 

A score  of  pieces  and  of  passages  tempt 
us  to  repetition  from  the  poet’s  page ; and 
here  is  a poem  which  we  must  give, 
with  an  italic  insistence,  after  the  old 
manner,  upon  bits  that  seem  to  us  blest 
with  uncommon  fortune  of  touch  where 
all  is  excellently  good. 

HEAT. 

From  plains  that  reel  to  southward,  dim, 

The  road  runs  by  me  white  and  bare 

Up  the  steep  bill  it  seems  to  swim 
Beyond,  and  melt  into  the  glare. 

Upward  half-way,  or  it  may  be 
Nearer  the  summit,  slowly  steals 

A hay-cart , moving  dustily 
With  idly  clacking  wheel*. 

By  his  cart’s  side  the  wagoner 
Is  slouching  slowly  at  his  ease, 

Half -hidden  in  the  windless  blur 
Of  white  dust  puffing  to  hi * knee*. 

This  wagon  on  the  height  above, 

From  sky  to  sky  on  either  hand, 

Is  the  sole  thing  that  seems  to  move 
In  all  the  heat-held  land. 

Beyond  me  in  the  fields  the  sun 
Soaks  in  the  grass  and  hath  his  will  ; 

I count  the  marguerites  one  by  one ; 

Even  the  buttercups  are  still. 

On  the  brook  yonder  not  a breath 
Disturbs  the  spider  or  the  midge. 

The  water-bugs  draw  close  beneath 
The  cool  gloom  of  the  bridge. 

Where  the  far  elm-tree  shadows  flood 
Dark  patches  in  the  burning  grass, 

The  cows,  each  with  her  peaceful  cud. 

Lie  waiting  for  the  heat  to  pass. 

From  somewhere  on  the  slope  near  by 
Into  the  pale  depth  of  the  noon 

A wandering  thrush  slide*  leisurely 
Hi*  thin  revolving  tune. 

In  intervals  of  dreams  I hear 

The  cricket  from  the  droughty  ground; 

The  grasshoppers  spin  into  mine  car 
A small  innumerable  sound. 

I lift  mine  eyes  sometimes  to  gaze : 

The  burning  sky-line  blinds  my  sight: 

The  woods  far  off  are  blue  with  haze : 

The  hills  are  drenched  iu  light. 

And  ydt  to  me  not  this  or  that 
Is  always  sharp  or  always  sweet ; 

In  the  sloped  shadow  of  my  hat 
I lean  at  rest,  and  drain  the  heat ; 

Nay  more,  I think  some  blessed  power 
Hath  brought  me  wandering  idly  here: 

In  the  full  furnace  of  this  hour 
My  thoughts  grow  keen  a$td  clear . 

We  only  hint  the  riches  of  this  poet’s 
book;  every  page  of  it  has  some  charm 

of  phrase,  some  exquisite  divination  of 
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beauty,  some  happily  suggested  truth. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  guess  his 
future;  but  if  he  shall  do  no  more  than 
he  has  already  done,  we  believe  that  his 
fame  can  only  await  the  knowledge  of 
work  very  uncommon  in  any  time. 

IV. 

We  praise  him  without  prejudice  to  an- 
other poet,  whose  Old  and  New  World 
Lyrics  we  have  been  reading.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Scollard  has  a name  already  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  magazines,  and  it  is 
his  second  volume  of  verse  which  has 
given  us  pleasure.  We  fancy  him  at  his 
highest  in  the  well  - conscienced  poem 
which  he  calls  “A  Dream  of  Peace”;  but 
a little  thing  which  we  find  admirable  for 
the  thought  cut  in  it  has  the  clear  beauty 
of  a fine  intaglio : 

IN  SOLITUDE. 

Sometimes  at  lonely  dead  of  night 
Weird  sounds  assail  the  ear, 

And  in  our  hearts  is  cold  affright 
To  think  a ghost  is  near. 

Why  should  we  feel  swift  through  us  thrill 
A sense  of  awe  and  dread  ? 

It  is  the  living  work  U9  ill, 

And  not  the  peaceful  dead ! 

Then  here  is  something  that  in  its  reach 
of  association,  as  well  as  in  its  felicities  of 
forms  and  colors,  intimates  the  mood  of  a 
book  which,  of  course,  it  does  not  wholly 
represent : 

A WINTER  TWILIGHT. 

The  silent  snow-flakes  glance  and  gleam 
Adown  the  chilly  Northern  air ; 

The  West  has  thrown  its  dying  beam 
Athwart  the  forest  gray  and  bare. 

And  now  a gradual  dimness  veils 
The  wintry  landscape  near  and  far, 

And  while  the  windy  dayiight  pales, 
Out-glimmers  clear  a single  star. 

Lulled  by  the  sound  of  tinkling  strings 
Where  nimble  fingers  weave  their  spell, 

I quite  forget  the  North  that  stings 
Without  the  cozy  oriel. 

And  on  the  wings  of  music  borne, 

Aglow  with  floods  of  gold,  I see 

The  blue  of  skies  that  rarely  mourn 
Arch  o’er  the  slopes  of  Italy. 

The  melody  seems  wafted  dowrn 

From  laurelled  heights  where  roses  blow, 

That  shimmer  like  an  emerald  crown 
Above  embowered  Bellaggio. 

A molten  sapphire  Como  lies, 

And  opal  sails  across  it  skim ; 

Green  stair  on  stair  the  mountains  rise, 

And  cut  the  calm  horizon’s  rim. 
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All  dims  &9  dies  the  rapturing  strain  ; 

Once  more  the  deepening  dusk  I see ; 

Then  strike  the  silent  chords  again, 

That  I may  dream  of  Italy  ! 

A like  grace  of  sentiment,  a like  feel- 
ing for  form,  and  a music  as  refined  and 
sweet,  characterize  Mr.  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman’s  Madrigals  and  Catches . It  is 
useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  both  he  and 
Mr.  Scollard  have  been  influenced  by  the 
agreeable  masters  of  the  modern  English 
school  of  rondeau  and  triolet  makers; 
which  is  no  more  than  saying  they  are 
both  people  of  their  own  time.  Where 
they  seem  to  differ  from  these  masters, 
and  where  all  our  younger  American 
poets  (we  gladly  count  Mr.  Lampman  as 
an  American  poet)  differ  from  the  Eng- 
lish, is  in  their  purer  sympathy  with  Na- 
ture. They  do  not  flirt  with  her;  they 
love  her  ardently,  tenderly ; and  their  de- 
light is  to  watch  her  moods,  to  paint  her 
beauty  in  all  its  ever  new  surprises,  to 
catch  her  tones,  to  echo  her  lightest  whis- 
per. Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  much  taken 
with  the  pretty  airs  of  the  love-making 
time  of  life,  and  courts  a young,  well- 
dressed,  harmlessly  knowing,  carelessly 
conscious,  stylish  Muse,  is  still  best  in 
some  such  landscape,  sensitively  faithful 
and  in  all  points  fortunate,  as  this: 

DAWN  AND  DUSK. 

I. 

Slender  strips  of  crimson  sky 
Near  the  dim  horizon  lie, 

Shot  across  with  golden  bars 
Reaching  to  the  fading  stars; 

Soft  the  balmy  west  wind  blows 
Wide  the  portals  of  the  rose; 

Smell  of  dewy  pine  and  fir, 

Lisping  leaves  and  vines  astir; 

On  the  borders  of  the  dark 
Gayly  sings  the  meadow-lark, 

Bidding  all  the  birds  assemble — 

Hark,  the  welkin  seems  to  tremble ! 

Suddenly  the  sunny  gleams 
Break  the  poppv-fettered  dreams — 

Dreams  of  Pan,  with  two  feet  cloven, 

Piping  to  the  nymph  and  faun, 

Who,  with  wreaths  of  ivy  woven, 

Nimbly  dance  to  greet  the  dawn. 

IL 

Shifting  shadows  indistinct; 

Leaves  and  branches,  crossed  and  linked. 

Cling  like  children,  and  embrace, 

Frightened  at  the  moon’s  pale  face. 

In  the  gloomy  wood  begins 
Noise  of  insect  violins; 

Swarms  of  fire-flie9  flash  their  lamps 
In  their  atmospheric  camps, 

And  the  sad-voiced  whippoorwill 
Echoes  back  from  hill  to  hill, 

Liquid  clear  above  the  crickets 
Chirping  in  the  thorny  thickets. 
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Weary  eyelids,  eyes  that  weep, 

Wait  the  magic  touch  of  sleep ; 

While  the  dew,  in  silence  falling, 

Fills  the  air  with  scent  of  musk, 

And  this  lonely  night-bird,  calling, 

Drops  a note  down  through  the  dusk. 

Something  more  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  than  we  find  in  the 
others  is  in  him,  and  is  of  an  affinity,  per- 
haps not  openly  traceable,  with  the  gay 
spirit  of  the  Old  Songs  which  Mr.  E.  A. 
Abbey  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  offered  us 
at  Christmas-time  with  pictures  familiar  to 
all  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  It  seem- 
■ed  to  us  that  these  illustrations  were  some- 
times the  last  effect  that  the  joint  arts 
which  produced  them  could  ever  give  in 
that  way.  To  single  one  out  of  the  whole 
group,  could  any  chance  of  luck  or  could 
any  touch  of  skill  surpass  that  vision  of 
young  happiness,  so  perfect  in  its  black 
and  white  that  the  color  of  a joyful  flush 
almost  comes  as  you  look  upon  the  cheek 
of  Jenny  going  arm  in  arm  “With  Jockey 
to  the  Fair”  in  a rapture,  a panting  breath- 
lessness of  love  and  hope,  which  art  has 
caught  and  kept  forever? 

Y. 

Such  illustration  as  that  of  Messrs.  Ab- 
bey and  Parsons  brings  more  to  these  old 
•songs  than  it  finds  in  them,  as  the  best  art 
of  the  modern  theatre  does  to  the  old 
•comedies,  but  there  are  times  when  song 
can  in  like  manner  enrich  the  sister  art. 
Will  not  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  in 
the  world  have  a lovelier  meaning  here- 
after for  all  who  look  upon  Murillo’s 
“ Immaculate  Conception”  with  this 
beautiful  sonnet  in  mind  ? 

Whence  is  the  spell,  0 fair  and  free  from  guile, 

Thou  with  the  young  moon  shod  1 that  binds  my 
brain  ? 

Is  thine  that  orb  of  fable  which  did  wane, 
Darkening  o’er  sad  Ortvgia’s  templed  isle — 
Beautiful  Artemis,  hid  from  earth  awhile, 

And  on  the  pale  monk’s  vigil  risen  again, 

A wonder  in  the  starry  sky  of  Spain? 

Comes  the  Myth  back.  Madonna,  in  thy  smile? 

Yea ! thou  dost  teach  that  the  Divine  may  be 
The  same  to  passing  creeds  and  ages  given; 

And  how  the  Greek  hath  dreamed  or  churchman 
striven, 

What  reck  we,  who  with  eyes  tear-blinded  see 
Thee  standing  loveliest  in  the  open  heaven? — 

Ave  Maria,  only  heaven  and  thee ! 

These  elect  words  are  the  words  of  a 
poet  whom  the  inexorable  conditions  of 
life  made  a jou  rnal  ist ; whose  delicate  fibre, 
the  material  expression  of  his  fine  spirit, 
gave  way  judder  the  stress  of  the  burdens 
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put  upon  it;  who  passed  through  years  of 
pain  and  struggle  back  to  the  possibility 
of  work,  but  never  again  to  health ; who 
found  the  light  of  religion  on  his  stony 
path,  and  kept  his  heart  alive  in  that; 
who  realized  in  a passionate  ideal  of  self- 
renunciation  the  peace  that  passes  under- 
standing. 

The  story  of  David  Gray  the  reader 
will  find  told  with  tenderness  and  truth 
in  the  volume  of  his  Letters , Poems,  and 
Selected  Writings , edited,  with  a bio- 
graphical memoir,  by  J.  N.  Earned.  They 
form  the  tribute  to  his  memory  which 
his  friends  in  Buffalo  thought  his  most 
fitting  monument,  and  their  tone  of  rev- 
erent affection,  kept  modest  by  the  bi- 
ographer's instinct  and  by  his  sense  of 
what  the  poet’s  own  manly  reserve  would 
have  suffered  from  any  exuberance,  is 
that  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  whole  city  of  his  adoption.  In  sin- 
gular measure  he  was  the  literary  pride 
of  a singularly  generous  and  appreciative 
community ; but  the  sober  reticence  with 
which  Mr.  Larned  has  expressed  the  fact 
liberates  his  genius  and  character  to  the 
admiration  of  all  who  anywhere  care  for 
a lofty  purpose  consecrated  through  suf- 
fering, and  kept  with  steadfast  unselfish- 
ness. We  have  given  Gray’s  best  poem, 
but,  good  as  it  is,  it  is  not  the  best  part  of 
him.  That  can  best  be  known  to  such  as 
follow  the  career  of  the  young  Scotch  lad, 
whom  his  family  carried  with  them  from 
Edinburgh  to  the  backwoods  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  who  kept  alive  there  a glowing 
and  growing  passion  for  poetry,  forbidden 
to  find  “an  earthly  close”  by  the  duties 
and  ambitions  that  brought  him  later  to 
Buffalo,  and  made  him  the  leading  jour- 
nalist of  his  city.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  touching,  exceedingly  sweet 
and  charming,  in  the  records  of  the  early 
life  of  the  ardent  youth,  especially  of  his 
literary  friendship  with  the  boy  on  the 
next  farm,  which  kept  his  heart  fresh 
so  long  afterward  in  the  drought  of  streets 
and  newspapers.  But  Gray’s  whole  life 
was  a life  of  friendships;  men  spoke  of 
him  with  a sort  of  tremble  of  tenderness; 
those  who  knew  him  knew‘it  a privilege. 
When  the  light  of  the  other  world  be- 
gan to  invade  the  twilight  of  this,  and 
to  show  him  many  of  its  pleasures  and  its 
objects  futile,  vain,  even  harmful,  which 
had  once  seemed  otherwise,  the  most  mun- 
dane of  his  acquaintance,  while  they  won- 
dered and  grieved  at  his  withdi^\jval  into 
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what  seemed  a strict  asceticism,  had  no- 
thing but  reverence  for  his  sincerity,  his 
aspiration,  his  endeavor  for  heaven  on 
earth.  His  end  came  amidst  the  horrors 
of  a railroad  accident,  but  the  scene  of 
tumult  was  made  as  serene  to  him 

“As  a sick  roan’s  room  when  he  taketh  respose 
An  hour  before  death.” 

And  none  who  had  known  David  Gray 


but  felt  that  he  had  left  something  of  his 
peace  with  them  when  the  grave  closed 
over  his  long,  unrepining  patience.  These 
volumes  bear  witness  to  the  excellent 
work  which  he  could  do,  and  still  more 
might  have  done,  in  literature;  but  we 
feel  that  we  are  recognizing  their  highest 
office  when  we  welcome  them  as  an  in- 
timation of  the  fineness  and  richness  of 
his  life. 


3Ktmt!)lt)  Hrrorft  of  fnront  dFoenta. 


POLITICAL. 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary. — The  House,  February  14th,  voted  to 
agree  with  the  Senate  in  admitting  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Montana  as 
States.  It  was  voted  to  keep  New  Mexico  out. 

The  Tariff  Bill,  a substitute  for  the  Mills 
bill,  passed  the  Senate,  January  23d,  by  a strict 
party  vote  of  32  (Republican)  to  30  (Democrat- 
ic). The  House  referred  it  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  January  26th. 

The  Senate,  February  1st,  instructed  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  inquire  iuto 
the  condition  of  matters  in  the  Sarnoau  Islands, 
and  report  what  measures  were  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  with  an 
amendment  to  allow  $100,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a coaling  station  at  Pago-Pago,  Samo- 
an Islands,  passed  the  House  February  2d. 

A bill  to  orgauize  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
passed  the  House  February  16 1,  by  a vote  of 
147  to  102. 


The  British  Extradition  Treaty  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  February  1st. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Legislative  Appropri- 
ation Bill  and  the  Pension  Appropriation  Bill 
February  8tb,  and  the  Fortifications  Appropri- 
ation Bill  February  9th. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  with  amend- 
ments, was  passed  by  the  House  February  8th. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill  passed  the  House 
February  6th,  by  a vote  of  178  to  60. 

The  Senate,  February  11th,  appropriated 
$250,000  to  provide  for  the  security  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

President  Cleveland,  February  11th,  ap- 
proved the  act  to  create  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  nominated  Norman  J.  Column,  of 
Missouri,  to  be  Secretary.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nomination  February  13th. 

United  States  Senators  were  re-elected  as 


follows:  January  22d,  Preston  B.  Plumb,  Kan- 
sas ; John  R.  McPherson,  New  Jersey ; Richard 
Coke, Texas;  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  Oregon.  Jan- 
uary 23d,  Matt  W.  ltausom,  North  Carolina. 
January  29th,  James  H.  Berry,  Arkansas.  W. 
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D.  Washburn  was  elected  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota January  23d. 

The  electoral  vote  was  counted  by  Congress 
February  13th,  and  the  election  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  aud  Levi  P.  Morton  as  President  and 
Vice-President  was  officially  announced. 

The  elections  in  Paris  took  place  Jauuary 
27th.  General  Boulanger  was  chosen  by  a ma- 
jority of 54,432.  On  February  14th  the  govern- 
ment opposed  a motion  to  adjourn  the  debate 
on  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  aud  being 
defeated  by  a vote  of  307  to  228,  Premier  Flo- 
quet  tendered  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet. 

Advices  January  22d  from  West  Africa  state 
that  eleven  native  policemen,  headed  by  a Brit- 
ish officer,  engaged  in  a conflict  with  a party 
of  Warboys  at  Sulymah,  killing  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  of  the  enemy. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Anam  elected  Bun- 
lay,  sou  of  the  late  ruler,  King.  The  French 
Resident  was  instructed  to  ratify  the  election. 

News  received  February  3d  of  a revolution 
in  Uganda.  King  Kiwiwa  was  deposed  and 
his  younger  brother  raised  to  the  throne. 

The  new  Japanese  Constitution  was  promul- 
gated from  the  throne  by  the  Mikado  February 
11th.  A Parliament  consisting  of  a House  of 
Peers  and  a House  of  Commons  was  established, 
and  the  right  of  suffrage  was  granted  to  ail  men 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over  who  pay 
taxes  amounting  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  an- 
num. Liberty  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
aud  the  right  of  public  meeting  were  granted. 

DISASTERS. 

January  18 th. — Thirty-nine  miners  were  kill- 
ed by  tbe  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Hyde 
Colliery,  near  Manchester,  England. 

February  3 d. — A train  wrecked  by  the  col- 
lapse of  a bridge  near  Groeneudael,  Belgium. 
Fourteen  persons  killed. 

February  4 th. — The  British  bark  Largo  Bay 
collided  with  the  steamer  Glencoe  off  Beachy 
Head,  sinking  the  latter.  The  crew  of  the 
Glencoe , numbering  fifty-four,  were  lost. — The 
steamer  Xereid  and  the  ship  Killochan  collided 
in  the  English  Channel  off  Dungeness  Light. 
Twenty-four  persons  drowned. 
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lasted  even  the  Reform  Bill,  and  skirts  grew 
more  and  more  bulbous,  until  it  did  not  need 
more  than  three  or  four  women  to  make  a 
good-sized  assembly.  This  was  not  the  result 
of  a whim  about  clothes,  but  a subtle  recog- 
nition of  a spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  defence 
abroad  in  the  world.  Each  woman  became 
her  own  Bastile.  Men  surrounded  it  and  thun- 
dered against  it  without  the  least  effect.  It 
seemed  as  permanent  as  the  Pyramids.  At 
every  male  attack  it  expanded,  and  became 
more  aggressive  and  took  up  more  room.  Wo- 
men have  such  an  exquisite  sense  of  things — 
just  as  they  have  now  in  regard  to  big  ob- 
structive hats  in  the  theatres.  They  know 
that  most  of  the  plays  are  inferior  and  some 
of  them  are  immoral,  and  they  attend  the  the- 
atres with  head-dresses  that  will  prevent  as 
many  people  as  possible  from  seeing  the  stage 
and  being  corrupted  by  anything  that  takes 
place  on  it.  They  object  to  the  men  seeing 
some  of  the  women  who  are  now  on  the  stage. 
It  happened,  as  to  the  private  Bastiles,  that 
the  women  at  last  recognized  a change  in  the 
sociological  and  political  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  and  without  consulting  any  men  of 
affairs  or  caring  for  their  opinion,  down  went 
the  Bastiles.  When  women  attacked  them,  in 
obedience  to  their  political  instincts,  they  col- 
lapsed like  punctured  balloons.  Natural  wo- 
man was  measurably  (that  is,  a capacity  of 
being  measured)  restored  to  the  world.  And 
we  all  remember  the  great  political  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1848. 

Now  France  is  still  the  arbiter  of  the  modes. 
Say  what  we  may  about  Berlin,  copy  their  fash- 
ion plates  as  we  will,  or  about  London,  or  New 
York,  or  Tokio,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  wo- 
man in  any  company  who  has  on  a Paris  gown 
— the  expression  is  odious,  but  there  is  no 
other  that  in  these  days  would  be  compre- 
hended— “takes  the  cake.”  It  is  not  that  the 
women  care  for  this  as  a mere  matter  of  ap- 
parel. But  they  are  sensitive  to  the  political 
atmosphere,  to  the  philosophical  significance 
that  it  has  to  great  impending  changes.  We 
are  approaching  the  centenary  of  the  fall  of 
the  Bastile.  The  French  have  no  Bastile  to 
lay  low,  nor,  indeed,  any  Tuileries  to  burn  up ; 
but  perhaps  they  might  get  a good  way  ahead 
by  demolishing  Notre  Dame  and  reducing 
most  of  Paris  to  ashes.  Apparently  they  are 
on  the  eve  of  doing  something.  The  women 
of  the  world  may  not  know  what  it  is,  but 
they  feel  the  approaching  recurrence  of  a 
period.  Their  movements  are  not  yet  deci- 
sive. It  is  as  yet  only  tentatively  that  they 
adopt  the  mode  of  the  Directoirc.  It  is  yet 
uncertain — a sort  of  Boulangerism  in  dress. 
But  if  we  watch  it  carefully  we  shall  be  able 
to  predict  with  some  assurance  the  drift  in 
Paris.  The  Directoire  dress  points  to  another 
period  of  republican  simplicity,  anarchy,  and 
the  rule  of  a popular  despot. 

It  is  a great  pity,  in  view  of  this  valuable 
instinct  in  women  and  the  prophetic  signifi- 
cance of  dress,  that  women  in  the  United  States 
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do  not  exercise  their  gifts  with  regard  to  their 
own  country.  We  should  then  know  at  any 
given  time  whether  we  are  drifting  into  Blaine- 
ism,  or  Clevelandism,  or  centralization,  or  free- 
trade,  or  extreme  protection,  or  rule  by  corpo- 
rations. We  boast  greatly  of  our  smartness. 
It  is  time  we  were  up  and  dressed  to  prove  it. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


a HINT. 

“ Don’t  argue  with  a fool,”  is  good  advice ; 

Just  let  him  talk,  and  give  your  tongue  a rest. 
You’ll  find  this  method  easier  thrice, 

And  he  himself  will  prove  your  view  the  best. 

J.  K.  Bangs. 


A NEW  KIND  OF  ELEPHANT. 

A Russian  .princess  whom  I used  to  know 
in  St.  Petersburg  once  confided  to  me  that  she 
had  learned  English  (which  she  spoke  ex- 
tremely well)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  read  Lady  Audletfs  Secret  in  the  original, 
evidently  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  our  great 
national  classics.  I could  not  help  asking  her 
reproachfully  whether  she  had  ever  heard  of 
an  obscure  person  called  William  Shakespeare, 
and  was  somewhat  dismayed  to  hear  her  an- 
swer that  she  admired  him  very  much,  and 
had  always  wondered  how  so  great  a poet 
could  have  been  born  in  such  a barbarous 
country  as  Scotland . And  I had  hardly  recov- 
ered from  this  shock  when  I was  again  over- 
whelmed by  hearing  of  a Russian  country 
gentleman  who  had  ordered  a copy  of  Ivanhoe, 
under  the  title  of  “ Ivan’s  Hoe,”  believing  it 
to  be  a work  on  Russian  agriculture! 

But  even  these  queer  mistakes  were  far  sur- 
passed not  long  ago  by  a Russian  general  of 
more  energy  than  education,  who,  when  in 
charge  of  the  local  military  transport  of  a re- 
mote district  in  the  south  of  central  Asia, 
not  far  from  the  border  of  Afghanistan,  began 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  employing  ele- 
phants instead  of  homes  or  camels.  He  con- 
sulted an  expert,  and  was  rather  startled  to 
hear  the  latter  rate  t he  amount  of  au  elephant’s 
food  and  its  probable  cost  at  a figure  which 
seemed  to  him  extravagantly  high. 

“ He  must  be  joking,”  whispered  the  general 
to  his  secretary.  “ Surely  one  elephant  couldn’t 
eat  all  that !” 

“ May  it  please  your  Excellency,”  answered 
the  secretary  (who  was  as  full  of  learning  as 
the  general  was  devoid  of  it,  and  never  lost  a 
chance  of  dragging  in  a fine  w ord),  “ it  is  a hy- 
perbole.” 

The  word  “hyperbole”  was  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  worthy^general ; but  he 
would  rather  have  died  than  admit  as  much, 
and  he  rose  to  the  emergency. 

“ All ! it’s  a hyperbole,  is  it  f”  said  he,  look- 
ing as  knowing  as  he  could.  “ Well,  that  of 
course  alters  the  matter;  I dare  say  a hyper- 
bole might  be  able  to  eat  that  amount,  but 
I’m  sure  an  ordinary  elephant  couldn’t.” 

David  Kkr. 
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ROBESPIERRE  AS  A POET. 

We  all  fancy  that  we  know  all  that  there 
can  he  to  know  about  Robespierre,  and  some- 
thing about  Lazare  Carnot,  grandfather  of  the 
present  President  of  the  French  Republic,  but 
few  persons  suspect  that  in  1783  they,  together 
with  all  the  young  aristocrats  of  Arras,  saug 
Rongs  in  praise  of  wine  and  love  and  beauty, 
and,  crowned  with  roses,  recited  the  ballads 
and  madrigals  of  the  troubadours  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

They  both  were  active  members  of  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Rosati,  founded  at  Arras  in  1778. 
The  meetings  of  this  society  took  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scarpe,  in  a bower  of  roses  plant- 
ed for  that  purpose.  They  were  held  only  at 
the  season  when  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  the 
candidate  for  admission  was  required  to  pluck 
a rose,  inhale  its  fragrance  three  times,  and 
place  it  in  his  button-hole,  after  which,  taking 
a glass  of  rosy  wine,  he  drank  it  at  one  draught 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  ail  Rosati,  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  the  president  a diploma 
in  verse,  which  was  to  be  responded  to  in  like 
manner. 

Here  are  the  verses  that  Robespierre  offered 
to  the  society  on  his  admission  : 

THE  ROSE. 

I see  In  the  nosegay  you  offer 
A sharp  thorn  side  by  side  with  the  rose. 

Your  poetic  words  shame  the  poor  proffer 
Of  thanks,  gentle  sirs,  in  my  prose  ; 

The  things  you  so  charmingly  said 
Have  confounded  and  rendered  me  dumb. 

The  rose  is  the  compliment  paid ; 

The  thorn,  my  poor  answer  to  come. 

Ah,  yes,  in  this  beautiful  f£te. 

Where  harmony  reigneth  alone. 

What  bud  with  the  rose-bud  can  mate? 

What  verses  can  equal  your  own  ? 

I bewail  the  sad  fate  tliat  is  ours— 

The  fate  that  misplaces,  alas ! us ; 

For  what  the  rose  is  amongst  flowers, 

Your  poems  will  be  in  Parnassus. 

When  I ponder  your  gift,  I confess, 

By  my  faith ! it  is  not  all  I thought  it, 

And  my  sense  of  your  kindness  grows  less, 

For  I know  now  from  whence  you  have  brought  it. 
And  your  sacrifice,  sirs,  may  be  found 
Not  so  great  as  the  world  would  suppose ; 

Since  your  gardens  with  laurels  abound, 

You  can  spare  me  the  gift  of  a rose. 


ROUGH  ON  SCRIBULER. 

“I  didn’t  thiuk  Ranter  could  play  Shake- 
speare !” 

“He  can’t;  be  hired  Scribuler  to  rewrite 
Hamlet  for  him.” 


TWO  STAND-POINTS. 

“You  should  repent  before  it  is  too  late,” 
remarked  the  minister.  “ The  greatest  conso- 
lation one  can  have  is  to  die  happy.” 

“It  is  well  enough  fora  rich  fellow  like  you 
to  talk  that  way,”  returned  the  sinner,  “ but 
if  you  had  to  rough  it  like  me,  you’d  soon  find 
the  great  consolation  was  to  live  happy.” 
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TRIFLES  LIGHT  A8  AIR. 

A REMARKABLE  AND  WONDERFUL  CHILD. 

Caller  (to  fond  mother ).  “ Isn’t  it  somewhat 
remarkable  and  wonderful,  Mrs.  Hobson,  that 
yonr  littlo  boy  Frank,  though  eight  years  old, 
can  neither  read  nor  write  f” 

Fond  Mother.  “ Oh  yes,  I think  so.  The 
dear  little  fellow  always  was  a remarkable 
and  wonderful  child.” 

A QUESTION  OF  BOOH. 

“I  declare,”  said  Noah,  as  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  “we’re  going  to 
be  cramped  for  room!  I don’t  know  where 
we’re  going  to  put  all  these  animals.” 

“Boss,”  suggested  the  elephant  and  the 
mastodon,  both  of  whom  were  switching  their 
tails  viciously,  “why  not  leave  out  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  ? They  take  up  more  room 
than  we  do.” 

DELICATE  ATTENTION  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

Daughter  (to  mother).  “Young  Mr.  Light-  ' 
some  has  just  written  a book,  and  Las  present-  j 
ed  me  with  a copy.”  I 

Mother.  “That  is  very  nice,  Laura.”  I 

Daughter.  “Yes;  and  as  Mr.  Lightsome  ! 
said  something  about  making  a call  this  even-  \ 
ing,  and  I am  very  busy,  I wish  you  would  sit  i 
down  and  cut  the  leaves  for  me,  and  place  it  j 
in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  parlor  table.”  / 

A EUROPEAN  TRIP  DOUBTFUL. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  proposing,  but  thought 
better  of  it  for  the  moment  and  continued  the 
conversation  because  of  an  organ-grinder  out- 
side. When  the  music  stopped  be  said,  “So 
you’ve  never  been  in  Europe,  Miss  Clara?” 

“Oh  no,”  she  replied;  “I  never  expect  to 
see  Europe  until  my  wedding  trip.” 

Then  be  continued  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation. 

WHEREIN  HER  SUCCESS  LAY. 

Mother  (to  daughter).  “I  understand,  my 
dear,  that  you  made  quite  an  impression  at 
the  conversazione  the  other  evening.” 

Daughter.  “ Yes,  mamma.” 

Mother.  “ What  subject  did  you  discuss?” 

Daughter.  “ I didn’t  discuss  anything,  mam- 
ma ; I let  others  do  the  discussiug.” 

’way  BEYOND  IT. 

“My  friends  and  fellow-citizens,”  began  the 
impassioued  orator,  “ the  gentleman  whom  wo 
are  about  to  nominate  is  a mau  ’way  beyond 
suspicion.” 

“ Sure  that’s  what  he  is!” shouted  an  oppos- 
ing voter.  “ What  we’ve  got  agin  him  is  all 
Philip  H.  Welch. 

It  has  been  very  well  said  that  those  who 
live  iu  stone  bouses  should  never  throw  glasses. 


The  German  philosopher  who  said,  “Men 
become  largely  what  they  eat,”  must  have  had 
in  inind  the  cannibal  who  turned  missionary. 
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AUT  STUDENTS  IN  PAllIS 

New  AnnrvAr  '*  Are  the  student*  hero  uh  hard  up  as  they  are  said  to  be 
Old  Timer  Hard  up?  Well.  1 should  say  they  were  hard  up*  Many  ot 
that  we  even  have  to  bo  freethinkers.” 


PIETY  A LA  MODE. 

Last  Sunday  Dolly  came  to  church, 

Ami  in  an  ancient  pew 
Leaned  back  ns  if  «he  fain  would  hide 
Her  loveliness  from  view. 

Though  well  She  knew—  the  little  witch! 

Those  shadows  must  enhance 
The  bloom  upon  her  wihhrose  cheek, 
The  brightness  of  her  glance. 

In  stole  the  winter  snn,  and  touched 
Her  loosened  curb  with  gold : 

Down  from  the  pointed  window  bent 
An  angel,  hands  alb  Id, 

And  wide  pale  wings  of  silver  light 
That  seemed  to  breathe  a prayer 


For  Dolly's  young  unconscious  heart, 
And  leave  a blessing  there. 

The  tenor  sang  all  out  of  tune; 

The  pardon  sighed,  and  grew 
Inclined  to  take  41  Love”  for  a text. 

As  pardons  sometimes  do; 

And  every  lad  about  her  fell 
To  planning,  with  a smile, 

A Wedding  March  with  her  to  walk 
Decide  him  down  the  aisle 


While  faintly  Dolly,  fitting  it* 

A rapt  and  pensive  pose, 

Like  on©  who  dreams  of  holy  things, 
Designed  her  summer  clothes.  m.  RAT. 
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I. 

IN  order  to  understand  the  social  struc- 
ture of  Russia  we  must  imagine  to  our- 
selves a Gothic  cathedral.  The  visitor 
who  enters  the  nave  is  struck  first  of  all 
by  an  inexplicable  disproportion  between 
the  heaviness  of  the  colossus  and  the  frail 
elegance  of  its  visible  anatomy.  Arches 
with  fine  mouldings,  sustained  by  slender 
columns,  are  the  only  apparent  supports 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  stone.  All  these 
supports  converge  upward  toward  a com- 
mon point,  where  they  abut,  namely,  tow- 
ard the  key-stone,  which  often  takes  the 
form  of  a figure  sculptured  in  relief.  It 
seems  to  be  suspended  in  space,  and  it 
nevertheless  carries  the  whole  weight  of 
the  edifice.  Thiscentral  figure  from  which 
everything  starts  and  to  which  every- 
thing converges  is  the  Tsar;  the  arches 
and  the  columns  are  the  aristocracy,  wh  ich 
emanates  from  him,  and  which  alone 
stands  out  in  relief  on  the  thick  masonry 
behind  this  net- work  of  lace.  We  say 
the  aristocracy,  and  not  the  nobility.  In 
Russia  the  word  “nobility”  corresponds 
with  ideas  considerably  different  from 
those  which  it  awakens  in  the  West.  It 
is  not  here  an  ancient  and  closed  caste;  it 
is  a numerous  class,  open,  and  increased 
each  generation  by  the  service  of  the  state 
under  all  its  forms.  It  includes  all  the 
officers,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  the 
minor  functionaries  and  all  the  magis- 
trates. In  the  country  districts  there  is 
nothing  intermediate  between  the  pea- 
santry and  the  nobility,  which  counts  in 
its  ranks  all  that  in  France  and  in  Eng- 
land would  be  called  the  upper  and  lower 
middle  classes.  In  the  towns  alone,  in 
the  rather  limited  class  of  the  merchants, 
and  in  the  still  more  limited  group  of  the 
liberal  professions,  we  might  find  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  French  bourgeoisie . 
Nevertheless  we  should  have  to  take  this 
Copyright,  1880,  by  Harper 
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term  in  the  sense  which  it  had  in  our  Eu- 
ropean towns  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
emancipation  of  serfs  dealt  a mortal  blow 
to  the  minor  nobility.  Such  of  its  mem- 
bers as  possessed  only  a few  acres  of  land 
and  a few  serfs,  losing  at  the^same  time  a 
part  of  this  land  and  the  gratuitous  labor 
of  their  emancipated  serfs,  had  to  sell 
their  patrimony.  They  then  migrated 
toward  the  towns,  demanded  their  living 
from  the  service  of  the  state,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  bureaux  of  the 
administration.  The  result  is— if  we  may 
associate  these  two  words— a very  numer- 
ous and  a very  miserable  noble  proletariat. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  historical 
families,  the  greater  part  of  this  nobility 
has  its  origin  in  the  tchine , and  is  con- 
stantly augmented  and  renewed  from  this 
source.  The  tchine  is  the  uniform  hie- 
rarchy, established  by  Peter  the  Great  to 
include  all  his  servants  in  a vast  man- 
darinate,  where  the  civilian,  the  mili- 
tary man,  and  the  churchman  are  assimi- 
lated with  equality  of  rank.  This  Jacob’s 
ladder  rises  at  the  beginning  of  life  before 
all  Russians  of  every  condition,  even  be- 
fore those  who  have  no  condition  at  all. 
The  great  business  of  existence  is  to  slow- 
ly climb  the  fourteen  steps  until  they 
reach  that  one  from  which  death  alone 
will  dislodge  them.  At  tw  o epochs  in  the 
year,  when  the  Emperor  distributes  his 
favors,  on  the  first  of  the  year  and  at 
Easter,  you  may  see  during  several  days 
all  the  functionaries  and  officers  looking 
for  their  names  amongst  the  thousands  of 
others  on  the  closely  printed  lists  which 
fill  the  third  page  of  the  newspapers,  just 
as  the  Italians  look  for  their  numbers  on 
the  lists  of  the  drawings  of  the  royal  lot- 
tery. If  the  first  of  the  year  and  Easter 
do  not  bring  to  the  exemplary  function- 
ary a hoist  up  the  ladder  of  the  tchine , 
they  will  bring  him  the  cross,  the  plaque, 
AU  rights  reserved. 
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or  the  cordon  of  one  of  the  seven  orders 
of  chivalry,  which  must  be  placed  in 
mathematical  progression,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  service,  one  above  the  oth- 
er, on  persevering  breasts.  At  the  top 
of  the  hierarchy,  on  the  uppermost  step, 
radiate  a few  highly  favored  by  fortune, 
the  Field-Marshals  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  empire.  On  the  last  of  the  fourteen 
steps  the  cornet  and  the  student  humbly 
take  position.  After  the  sixth  step,  cor- 
responding with  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
hereditary  nobility  is  acquired;  while  the 
fourth  step  confers  the  much-desired  title 
of  General,  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
order,  with  the  qualification  of  “Excel- 
lency.” When  one  has  not  lived  in 
Russia  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
prestige  attached  to  this  title  of  General, 
or  the  facilities  which  it  gives  everywhere 
and  for  everything.  The  man  who  is  in- 
vested with  it  is  separated  from  the  com- 
mon run  of  mortals.  He  obeys  the  laws 
only  so  far  as  he  finds  it  convenient,  and 
commands  in  everything,  wherever  he 
may  be.  The  common  people  obey  him 
as  if  he  were  a demigod.  To  attain  this 
dignity  is  the  supreme  ambition  of  all  the 
servants  of  the  state.  The  common  sal- 
utation, by  way  of  pleasantry  amongst 
friends,  is  this  verse  from  the  comedy  of 
Griboiedof,  which  has  become  a proverb: 
“I  wish  you  health  and  the  tchine  of 
General.”  Nevertheless,  the  mere  fhct  of 
being  a General,  especially  in  civil  order, 
does  not  class  a man  in  the  aristocracy 
of  Petersburg.  For  that,  one  at  least  of 
the  following  conditions  is  necessary: 
brilliant  birth,  an  office  at  the  court,  ser- 
vice in  the  Guards,  a reputation  for  el- 
egance, political  influence,  and  finally, 
and  above  all,  the  favor  of  the  sovereign. 
You  must  be  of  the  court  or  approach  the 
court  easily.  Two  words  borrowed  from 
current  language  characterize  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  empire  (an  empire  which  cov- 
ers the  half  of  Europe  and  the  half  of 
Asia)  for  the  benefit  of  one  man  and  of  a 
privileged  elite;  Petersburg,  the  capital 
of  this  empire,  is  called,  in  official  style, 
“Tlie  Residence.”  This  term  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  city  derives  its  impor- 
tance not  from  the  interests  that  are  con- 
centrated there,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  court  resides  there.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  you  will  invariably  hear  an  in- 
dividual or  a place  judged  with  these 
words,  “He  is  in  society.”  “Society” 
means  the  2500  persons  who  are  inscribed 


on  the  lists  of  the  grand  fetes  of  the  court ; 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  exist  from 
the  point  of  view  of  representation. 

These  short  explanations  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  world  whose  exterior  life  we  wish  to 
depict.  To  those  who  desire  to  study 
more  deeply  its  constitution  and  secret s 
we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  the 
reading  of  the  memoirs  of  Saint-Simon, 
who  described  by  anticipation  the  court 
of  the  Tsars  when  he  sketched  with  satir- 
ical pen  the  physiognomy  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  We  find 
in  the  court  of  the  Tsars  the  absolute  pre- 
dominance of  the  military  element,  with 
a special  nuance , which  is  the  fetichism 
of  uniform  communicated  a century  ago 
by  German  military  regime;  the  disdain 
of  the  nobility  of  Versailles  for  the  pro- 
vincial nobility;  the  competitions  and  in- 
trigues around  the  sovereign ; the  craze  for 
imitating  his  tastes  and  manners— in  shorty 
all  the  forms  of  that  perpetual  monoma- 
nia which  haunts  the  soul  of  the  courtier, 
namely,  the  desire  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  master. 

And  now  let  us  beg  the  reader  to  try 
and  form  an  idea  of  the  frame  in  which 
we  are  going  to  sketch  a few  scenes  of  el- 
egant life,  as  it  were — those  luminous  im- 
ages which  the  electric-light  projects  for 
a moment  on  a white  wall. 

II. 

This  framework  is  the  immense  polar 
region  buried  beneath  snow,  vast  horizons 
of  plains  of  a crude  white  color — a dead 
world,  shining  and  brilliant  like  old  Chi- 
nese porcelain.  The  accidents  of  the  land 
having  neither  form  nor  color,  you  divine 
their  existence  vaguely,  lost  as  they  are 
beneath  the  uniform  shroud.  This  frozen 
world  reminds  one  of  the  Eastern  desert, 
of  which  it  has  the  silence,  the  solitude, 
and  the  dazzling  quality;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  snow  takes  the  place  of  sand. 
For  whole  weeks  together  heavy  flakes  of 
snow  fall  from  the  low  sky,  obscuring 
from  view  the  nearest  objects;  ten,  twen- 
ty, and  sometimes  thirty  degrees  of  cold — 
a temperature  which  seems  to  exclude  all 
manifestations  of  life. 

Suddenly  before  the  train  which  has 
rolled  the  weary  traveller  for  many  mor- 
tal days  across  this  dreary  and  unvaried 
landscape  a capital  arises:  it  is  the  Pal- 
myra of  the  North,  heralded  by  the  paint- 
ed or  gilded  domes  of  its  churches.  While 
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of  red  or  blue  velvet  on  l>Ls  head, 
drives  his  trotters  with  pontifical 
majesty*  hi#  arm*  well  t'ouuded, 
Iris  elbow*  out,  iiiK  hands  tout 
He  controls  the  annual:?  by 
mean*  of  i wo  rettis  no  thicker 
than  v'lhhouu.  The  whole  har- 
ness, composed  of  a few  leather 
thongs,  is  scarcely  visible.  This 
gives  to  the  horse  a picturesque 
the  miserable  sun  of  pale  copper-color  elegance;  it  seems  to  run  at  liberty  be- 
shines  for  a few  hours  just  above  the  lio-  neath  the  big  wooden  arch  that  curves 
rizon,  let  us  get  into  a sleigh,  which  glides  above  his  neck.  Sometimes  the  sleigh  is 
rapidly  over  the  noiseless  carpet  of  the  harnessed  with  a ‘‘madman";  that  is  to 
streets.  It  carries  us  through  business  say,  a loose  horse  is  attached  by  a sim- 
quarters,  between  lofty  houses  with  dou-  pie  trace,  who  prances  aiul  curvets  all 
hie  windows,  and  crosses  three  lines  of  alone  like  a wild  horse;  when  a third  is 
canals  connecting  with  the  Neva.  Here  added  it  becomes  the  “ troika"— the  cias- 
we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  the  steal  team — where  the  shaft-horse  trots 
Nevskoi  Prospekt  The  black  trotting  between  his  two  companions,  who  are 
horses  run  at  full  speed,  cross  each  other  kept  at  a gallop  all  the  time.  On  both 
like  flashes  of  lightning,  making  the  snow  sides  of  the  road  more  modest  vehicles, 
fly  beneath  their  £eet  in  line  dust  around  arranged  in  long  rows,  appeal  to  thehum- 
the  light  “egoists/1  This  is  the  name  bier  folks.  These  are  sleighs  for  hire, 
given  to  those  light  sleighs  without  any  They  are  drawn  by  poor  little  ponies, 
back  to  lean  against,  where  an  officer  ami  and  driven  by  peasants  crouched  up  in 
sometimes  a young  woman  balance  them-  their  touloupe  of  sheepskin — farmers  from 
selves,  their  knees  imprisoned  beneath  the  the  environs  who  come  to  the  capital  to 
rug  of  bear  skin.  When  a couple  ride  in  earn  their  living  with  their  farm-horses 
these  sleighs  the  man  holds  the  woman  during  the  winter  season.  On  the  side- 
with  a graceful  gesture,  passing  his  right  walks  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  hurry 
arm  around  her  waist.  On  the  tiny  seat  toward  the  O ostia  y Dvor.  the  bazar,  vault- 
an  enormous  coachman,  with  a long  white  ed  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  where  you 
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roofed  simp#  v>f  Hie  goldsmith*  and  of  the  To  the  niiMle  ih^re  W ^ crowtt  ^f  aporOc 
filers  of  holy  images.  A group  of  um*  men  avmml  a ring.  rvU^m  >i  course  ha* 
fiks'hwv  popped  in  front  of  a chapel  all  bfieu  .tmM  for  horae-moing.  • '.Further 
vritli  tight:  they  ore  piously  mak~  on^mm’L;4pla!>chMS  have  lived  Hie h home 
inif  the  st£n  of  the  crofcs  and  pmstmting  m d tent whidK  thd 
tbvnwlwn  on  the  ground  before  lighting  children  amuse.  tbctnsei ye*  by  riding  on 
their  candles  before  the  silver  gilt  image  the  Wks  of  reindeers.  Opposite,  on  the 
of  the  Maduiiua,  which  we  see  &hming  norHierti  burik  of  the  Nera,  UieOatAVMirtii. 
in-  the  -nitdri  of  this  glowing  halo.  Let  of  St  Peter  ftnd  Si.  Paul  rises  above  the 
ns  eon  tin  ne  ^ur  ride  to  the  end  vf  the.  bastions  of  the  citadel.  A thu>h  of  light 
Prospeki.  Wo  ronml  the  building  of  lire  bursts  from  the  twilight *ky\  and  remains 
Admiralty,  p«&s v&ojjgside the  Qhui’t'h  hf  mxAionleas,  like  u tougne  of fire. 

Si  lisa;#?* ; flig  lofty  ami  slender  gtd deb  pCnwi' 

,of  • J%ejr . the . Oreat^rai^ed/'-b^'  « Atf > t h£  steeple.  A ray  the  xfntUdiie 

Hie  sculptor  Ealeonet  pn  Ih#  hank  of  the  horizontal  sdn  atr-i ft-' above . UiVimial. 
river.  Tin*  brome  Tsar  1$  represented  on  m the  \:fO«nU\  and  this  inminocus  sign.  >n- 
horseback ; with  a ge^tiAHr • •^jfi:.w vfereign : ' : dicHtesr  the  burial  place  of  the  Iiomanol?a, 
will  he  canoes,  the  Uhvh  of  to*  dream  to  the  place  wliei^  they  all  go  to  rest.  bericte. 
ri>c  at  his  reitifnauil ^oh  thin  iteiRt  marsh  lie  Tsar  wW'foitaiitai  their  rave.  Fur- 
where  the  Gks  used  u>.  wander-  A few  ther  on.  the  nve>  divider  into  minymAosi. 
■jsfajfo:-  further  ami  vnv  reae.li.  the  Qtm.y.  branches,  which  run  toward  the  0*$fc 
This  » th»y  um^vst  of  -Pet*jrR^  ;;ti4mu.gh  the  drielcv .of  Yvtssili4)$trolf>  and 

$ fc$  of  ruse  Fbilm  i 4.  gw  i I 5 wbMi  .iim-yunv  is  fust  andtlsl  the  of  the 

cmu  a .straight  line  over  a length  of  row*.  ^hip.s.  ilAed  for  lung  months  in  the  spot 
than  throe  iuiies.  Coring  in  the  ANVva  wbvre  winter  has-  imprisoned  Humic 
which  is  as  broad  at  -this  spot  'a*  \m  harm  proceed  along  the  Court  Quay, 

of  flie  sea.  The  river  i»  held  eapU?c  bo-  As  we  advance,  m\  uninterrupted  Series 
ncaih  iu  crust  of  ice  Foot-pu^eogoitt  of  palaces  unfolds  lisei f hr* oirr  ryes, 
and  'equipage?s  esmss  it  in  every  direction,  thine  of  the  Gra ml  pukes  and  those;  oTibe 

families  of-  mark.  Pur  some  year* 

• $$  • ni--; .:*y 
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the  Palace  of  the  Hermitage,  seems  to 
command  all  the  subject  palaces  around 
it,  and  to  shelter  them  under  its  wings. 
Built  in  rococo  style  by  the  architect 
Rastrelli  in  the  reign  of  Catherine,  it 
has  been  often  altered  and  enlarged  in 
order  to  lodge  multitudes  of  servitors  of 
all  ranks.  It  is  a world  in  itself,  like 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  resemblance  is  striking,  and 
shows  us  the  identity  of  origin  and  man- 
ners between  the  masters  of  the  East  and 
the  masters  of  the  North.  One  single 
fact  will  give  an  idea  of  the  luxury  and 
disorder  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
immense  caravansary:  when  a severe  re- 
vision of  th e personnel  and  of  the  lodgings 
was  made  for  the  first  time  after  the  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas, 
several  cows  were  found  in  the  attics. 
These  cows  belonged  to  an  old  servant, 
who  kept  them  for  his  own  personal  use. 

Let  us  stop  at  the  Winter  Palace.  It  is 
there  that  we  shall  at  once  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Russian  society  on  one  of  the 
days  when  it  has  been  invited  to  a grand 
court  ball. 

III. 


In  the  morning  the  sergeants  of  the 
imperial  household  have  gone  through 
the  town  with  their  lists  to  the  houses  of 
the  elect,  who  have  been  convoked  for 
that  evening.  An  invitation  to  the  court 
is  an  order  given  on  the  very  day  of  the 
fete.  According  to  received  etiquette,  it 
liberates  from  all  anterior  engagements 
with  private  persons;  it  liberates  even 
from  duties  toward  the  dead,  for  mourning 
does  not  dispense  one  from  the  obligation 
to  appear  at  a court  ceremony,  and  it 
must  be  laid  aside  when  one  enters  the 
palace.  A woman  is  not  allowed  to  pre- 
sent herself  in  black  before  the  sovereign, 
unless  she  is  wearing  mourning  for  one 
of  the  sovereign’s  relatives.  Dinner  has 
been  taken  hastily,  for  the  ball  opens  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  you  must  be  there  well 
before  the  hour  in  the  salons,  where  you 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor.  Hun- 
dreds of  carriages  fall  in  line  and  deposit 
at  the  different  entrances  of  the  Winter 
Palace  shapeless  bundles  of  furs,  and  then 
return  to  take  their  position  on  the  square. 
The  coachmen,  who  pass  a part  of  the 
night  standing  in  the  snow,  gather  around 
large  fires  lighted  in  grates,  which  are 
placed  there  for  these  occasions.  It  is  a 
picturesque  bivouac.  They  look  like  elfs 
assembled  in  the  darkness  on  this  field  of 
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ice  to  guard  the  enchanted  palace  where  a 
magician  is  calling  up  the  sweetest  visions 
in  a mirage  of  spring. 

The  doors  close  behind  the  bundles  of 
fur,  and  immediately  after  they  have  en- 
tered the  vestibule  they  are  metamor- 
phosed by  a touch  of  the  magician’s  wand. 
The  fairy  spectacle  begins.  The  heavy 
cloaks  fall  from  bare  shoulders,  and  beau- 
tiful butterflies  issue  from  these  chrysali- 
des in  the  midst  of  the  rare  flowers  that 
cover  the  marble  steps,  and  in  the  mild  air 
of  a June  atmosphere.  A cortege  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  mounts 


the  staircases;  trains  of  lace  sweep  over 
the  porphyry  steps;  diamonds  and  gems 
shine  in  the  glow  of  the  lustres;  there  is 
a brilliant  array  of  many-colored  uni- 
forms; sabres  and  spurs  clank  over  the 
floors.  The  guests  defile  between  pickets 
of  Chevalier  Guards,  chosen  from  amongst 
the  handsomest  men  in  the  regiment — 
giants  in  armor,  who  stand  as  motionless 
as  statues.  The  company  assembles  in  the 
White  Room,  in  the  Salle  du  Trone. 

Here  in  the  front  rank  are  considerable 
personages,  the  old  “portrait  ladies,”  so 
called  because  they  wear  in  their  corsage 
in  a frame  of  brilliants  a miniature  of  the 
Empress;  severe  guardians  of  ancient  eti- 
quette, living  chronicles  of  the  court,  they 
teach  the  traditions  to  the  swarm  of  young 
women  over  whom  they  keep  watch, 
namely,  the  maids  of  honor,  who  may  be 
recognized  by  the  monogram  in  diamonds 
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of  the  reigning  Empress,  which  they  wear 
buckled  with  a knot  of  blue  ribbon  on  the 
left  shoulder.  The  celebrated  beauties  of 
Petersburg  are  all  there.  They  cross  the 
room  with  a picturesque  indolency  and 
pliancy  in  their  walk  and  bearing.  There 
is  something  languid  in  their  manner,  as 
though  their  looks  and  words  were  ab- 
sently following  a long  dream  that  leads 
them  to  the  extreme  limits  of  their  inter- 
minable father-land.  Amongst  the  men 
who  press  around  them  we  remark  first 
of  all  some  aged  people  and  high  digni- 
taries, old  servitors  who  have  grown  white 
in  the  service  of  the  court  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Nicholas;  aides-de-camp  of  his 
Majesty, min  isters, ambassadors, and  cham- 
berlains with  the  golden  key  on  their 
backs ; and  all  these  worthy  bosoms  are  be- 
decked with  grand  cordons  and  constella- 
ted with  decorations  which  do  not  leave  a 
square  inch  of  surface  free  on  their  breasts. 
Then  come  the  young  officers;  most  of 
them  belong  to  the  two  crack  regiments 
of  the  Chevalier  Guards  and  the  Horse 
Guards.  They  carry  in  their  hands  a 
heavy  helmet  surmounted  with  a silver 
eagle  with  open  wings.  Here  beside  them 
are  Lancers  in  red  jackets,  Grodno  Hus- 
sars in  green,  Cossacks  draped  in  their 
long  tunics  belted  with  cartridge  cases  in 
nielle  silver.  The  Hussars  of  the  Guard 
look  peculiarly  elegant  in  their  short 
white  dolmans  embroidered  with  gold 
and  bordered  with  sable  fur,  which  hang 
loosely  over  their  shoulders.  In  this 
crowd  the  pages  of  the  Empress  move 
about  discreetly,  and  finally  the  servitors 
of  the  palace,  the  runners,  with  their  hats 
with  long  plumes  of  the  time  of  Catherine, 
and  negroes  dressed  in  rich  Oriental  cos- 
tume. The  gloomy  note  of  the  black 
dress-coat  is  banished  from  this  brilliant 
symphony  of  color.  One  single  swallow- 
tail may  be  seen — that  of  the  honorable 
minister  of  the  United  States. 

Nine  o’clock.  The  doors  of  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Winter  Palace  open. 
Immediately  there  is  a deathly  silence. 
A voice  announces,  4 'The  Emperor.”  The 
Tsar  advances,  followed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  each  one  in  the  rank 
assigned  to  him  by  his  degree  of  relation- 
ship. If  you  wish  to  comprehend  at  a 
glance  the  social  secret  of  this  empire, 
turn  your  back  to  the  door  through  which 
the  sovereign  enters,  and  look  at  this  en- 
trance by  reflection — if  I may  so  express 
myself — on  the  faces  of  those  present.  At 
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the  same  moment  all  these  physiognomies 
put  on,  as  it  were,  the  same  uniform,  the 
same  solemn  expression,  at  once  grave  and 
smiling.  The  whole  vital  force  of  these 
men  and  women  is  concentrated  in  their 
eyes,  which  seek  those  of  the  master.  We 
have  never  contemplated  this  spectacle 
without  having  been  reminded  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
crests  of  mountains  at  the  instant  when 
it  rises.  You  have  no  need  to  look  be- 
hind you  to  know  that  the  sun  has  risen; 
you  are  informed  of  it  by  this  quivering 
light  on  the  opposite  summits.  In  the 
same  way,  when  you  are  a little  accus- 
tomed to  the  court,  you  have  only  to  look 
at  the  faces  of  the  courtiers  to  be  able  to 
see,  without  possibility  of  mistake,  that  the 
Emperor  is  about  to  come,  that  the  Em- 
peror is  coming,  or  that  the  Emperor  has 
come.  And  his  coming  is  in  reality  a 
rising  of  the  sun — of  the  sun  which  brings 
favor  and  dispenses  life  to  all  these  persons. 

The  first  bars  of  the  polonaise  imme- 
diately re-echo  through  the  rooms.  It  is 
not  a dance,  but  a cadenced  march,  the 
traditional  promenade  which  opens  the 
ball.  The  Grand  Marshal  and  the  Grand 
Mistress  take  the  head  of  the  procession. 
Generally  this  venerable  couple  represent 
between  them  pretty  nearly  two  complete 
centuries.  The  Emperor  gives  his  hand 
to  one  of  the  Grand-Duchesses,  the  Em  press 
to  one  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
other  couples  form  in  their  suite  and  pro- 
ceed around  the  room.  After  this  obliga- 
tory ceremony  the  sovereign  goes  to  chat 
with  the  diplomatic  corps  or  with  his  grand 
dignitaries,  and  the  quadrilles  and  waltzes 
begin ; but  the  ball  does  not  become  real- 
ly animated  until  the  mazurka,  that  dash- 
ing military  and  par  excellence  national 
dance.  The  cavalier  marks  the  rhythm 
of  the  music  by  striking  the  floor  with 
the  heel  of  his  spurred  boot;  he  raises  his 
partner  in  his  arms  like  a trembling  bird, 
dashes  across  the  room  in  three  bounds, 
deposits  his  prey  at  the  other  end,  and 
falls  on  his  knee  before  her. 

The  grand  balls  are  the  most  imposing, 
but  the  more  private  balls,  called  “ bals  des 
paliniers,”  are  perhaps  more  magnificent. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  what  old  society 
was  must  make  haste  to  be  present  at  a 
“ bal  des  palmiers.”  There  is  nothing  in 
the  other  courts  of  Europe  that  can  be 
compared  to  this  fairy-like  scene.  At  one 
o'clock  the  Grand  Marshal  opens  the  doors 
of  a long  gallery  transformed  into  a trop- 
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silence,  in  this  supreme  luxury  of  civiliza- 
tion at  the  order  of  the  almighty  power  of 
the  East. 

When  this  almighty  power  is  weary  of 
the  scenery  of  the  tropics,  it  changes  it  at 
will  for  a frame  composed  of  the  marvels 
of  European  genius  and  the  treasures  of 
Flanders  and  of  Italy.  Sometimes,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Catherine,  the 
ball  is  transported  into  the  neighboring 
rooms  of  the  Hermitage  Museum,  and  the 
mazurka  is  danced  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembly  of  spectators  painted  by  Vero- 
nese, Rubens,  and  Vandyck. 

The  living  and  real  fete  is  as  elegant 
and  superb  as  the  fete  of  those  noble  phan- 
toms on  the  panels ; and  for  the  stranger 
who  brings  to  it  our  paltry  cares  it  is  al- 
most as  chimerical  and  as  distant  as  that 
of  the  patricians  of  Veronese.  Do  those 
who  order  the  fete  and  enjoy  it  bring  to 
it  the  happy  conviction  of  former  times 
before  the  days  of  disaster  ? There  is  an 
indescribable  something  suggestive  of 
ceremonies  which  are  continued  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  of  a Church  where  faith 
has  lost  its  firmness. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  frank  gayety 
in  this  Winter  Palace,  haunted  as  it  must 
be  by  one  of  those  formidable  souvenirs 
which  impose  upon  royal  dwellings  a lu- 
gubrious physiognomy.  In  entering  this 
palace  under  the  new  reign,  on  the  days 
when  Alexander  III.  is  holding  court,  the 
servitors  of  his  father  cannot  forget  the 
last  receptions  of  Alexander  II.,  which 
were  darkened  by  so  many  tragedies.  One 
in  particular  we  can  see  before  our  eyes  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  On  March  2, 1880, 
was  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Emancipator,  who  at  that  memorable  date 
was  to  receive  the  tribute  of  gratitude 
from  his  people.  Magnificent  fetes  had 
been  arranged  but  two  weeks  before  the 
anniversary  day,  the  18th  of  February ; the 
explosion  at  the  Winter  Palace  occurred, 
ruined  all  those  projects,  and  spread  mourn- 
ing and  terror  around  the  sovereign.  A 
repetition  of  the  attempt  was  announced 
for  the  2d  of  March,  and  in  the  capital, 
smitten  with  unreasonable  panic,  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  police  caused  people  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a day  of  riot  rather  than  of 
festivity.  When  we  entered  these  sump- 
tuous halls,  where  the  imagination  saw 
nothing  but  mines  and  ambuscades,  alarm 
was  betrayed  on  many  a face.  Alexan- 
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der  II.  appeared;  his  visible  fatigue  and 
emotion  scarcely  allowed  him  to  address 
a few  words  to  his  guests.  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff,  who  had  been  absent  from  Russia 
for  several  years,  was  seen  there  for  the 
last  time.  The  old  companions  of  the 
Emperor,  witnesses  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously of  the  prodigal  hopes  that  had 
greeted  his  accession  to  the  throne,  looked 
without  courage  through  the  veil  of  pre- 
sent sadness  upon  their  master,  grown  old, 
smitten  physically  and  morally  by  so 
many  blows,  a prisoner  in  this  palace 
which  threatened  to  fall  in  ruins  over  his 
head.  The  illustrious  Chancellor,  in  the 
decline  of  age  and  success,  betrayed  by  his 
strength  as  well  as  by  his  plans,  leaned 
painfully  on  a console  in  the  salon  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  the  midst  of  that  court 
where  absence  had  made  him  for  so  long 
a time  a stranger.  A presentiment  of  an 
inevitable  misfortune  oppressed  all  hearts 
and  hovered  over  all  this  august  pomp  and 
circumstance. 

One  year  after,  March  13,  1881,  there 
was  a fresh  meeting  in  this  palace,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  bleeding  body  that  had  been 
brought  in  from  a neighboring  street.  The 
unforgettable  vision  of  that  afternoon  is 
still  present  in  the  minds  of  the  youngest 
of  the  dancers  when  a ball  calls  them  to 
the  palace.  They  see  once  more  the  terror 
and  desolation  of  these  vast  rooms;  the 
courtiers  watching  for  the  doctors  to  give 
them  news  of  the  agony;  the  immense 
square  all  black  with  people;  the  stupor 
of  the  crowd  waiting  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  imperial  standard;  finally  the  sign  of 
the  cross  which  passed  over  all  these  tear- 
ful visages  when  the  standard  fell  down 
the  flag-staff,  announcing  that  the  drama 
was  over.  The  habitual  guests  of  the 
palace  who  passed  there  the  winter  months 
of  1881,  and  heard  on  two  occasions  the 
dull  explosion  of  dynamite,  retain  in  their 
ears  that  besetting  anguish,  and  more  than 
one  catch  themselves  listening  for  it  be- 
tween two  bars  of  a waltz. 

After  all,  this  is  perhaps  a stimulant  for 
wild  pleasure,  especially  for  the  Russian 
nature  ; and  for  that  matter  it  is  a sin 
to  sadden  by  these  gloomy  thoughts  the 
young  couples  who  are  dancing  beneath 
the  palm-trees.  Life,  which  desires  us  to 
forget  everything  in  order  to  continue  its 
work,  orders  them  to  forget  and  be  happy 
by  love,  as  it  commands  these  plants  to 
bear  flowers  in  spite  of  ice  and  snow.  No 
souvenir  of  mourning  and  of  terror  can 
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prevail  against  the  sweet  influence  of 
life. 

Outside  of  the  gala  balls  the  Winter 
Palace  is  only  opened  to  society  on  rare 
occasions— on  the  1st  of  January  and  at 
Easter,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Tsar’s 
accession  to  the  throne,  on  the  reception 
of  a foreign  prince,  or  for  the  baptism  or 
marriage  of  a member  of  the  imperial 
family.  There  is  also  a meeting  there  on 
January  6th  for  the  fete  of  the  Jordan, 
or  benediction  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva. 
This  is  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
ceremonies.  Religious  pomp  is  joined 
with  military  glory  to  give  it  more  brill- 
iancy. A pavilion  richly  decorated  is 
built  on  the  ice  of  the  river,  through 
which  is  bored  an  opening,  in  order  that 
the  cross  may  be  dipped  in  the  water. 
Liturgical  hymns  sung  by  the  choruses 
of  the  imperial  chapel  with  inimitable 
perfection  accompany  the  prayers  of  the 
Metropolitan.  This  prelate,  followed  by 
his  clergy,  blesses  the  invisible  waters  in 
order  that  they  may  be  beneficial  to  man 
and  fertilizing  to  the  earth  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Formerly  at  Petersburg, 
and  quite  recently  amongst  the  pious  pop- 
ulations of  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  this 
solemnity  gave  occasion  to  explosions  of 
fanaticism.  As  soon  as  the  priest  had 
plunged  his  crucifix  in  the  river,  raujiks 
would  throw  themselves  into  the  sancti- 
fied waters,  with  the  persuasion  that  they 
had  a curative  virtue  like  those  of  the 
pool  of  Bethesda.  A natural  result  of 
this  icy  bath  was  a cold  in  the  chest.  At 
the  fete  of  the  Jordan  it  was  not  devotion 
alone  that  made  martyrs ; the  etiquette  of 
the  court  had  its  martyrs  also.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  tradition  de- 
manded that  the  Emperor  should  follow 
the  procession  bareheaded  and  without 
cloak,  and  the  persons  of  his  household 
were  obliged  to  imitate  his  example.  Fur- 
thermore, incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
ladies  of  the  palace  used  to  go  down  into 
the  snow  d^colletees,  their  delicate  arms 
and  bosoms  exposed  to  the  rigorous  tem- 
perature that  prevails  at  this  epoch  of  the 
year.  At  the  present  day  the  old  usages 
have  become  modified,  and  cloaks  are  tol- 
erated. We  must  return  to  the  salons, 
where  people  come  to  congratulate  the 
Tsar,  in  order  to  see  the  curious  spectacle 
of  an  assembly  in  ballroom  attire  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  maids  of 
honor  on  that  occasion  wear  the  ceremo- 
nial costume  of  a red  robe  with  long  train ; 


their  hair  is  bound  up  beneath  the  ka- 
kochnik — the  national  head-dress,  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  Boyars.  It  is  a 
half- diadem  and  crescent  of  garnet  red 
velvet,  surrounded  with  pearls,  from  which 
hangs  a long  white  veil.  This  archaic 
adornment  gives  a strong  character  to  the 
beauty  of  these  blond  daughters  of  the 
North. 

IV. 

It  is  not  at  the  palace  that  one  oftenest 
has  occasion  to  see  and  approach  the  Em- 
peror. It  is  rather  at  military  solemni- 
ties. These  solemnities  are  less  frequent 
in  the  present  reign  than  they  used  to  be. 
Alexander  III.  has  not  the  passionate  love 
of  his  predecessors  for  the  minor  details 
of  military  life.  He  resides  very  little  in 
Petersburg.  Even  during  his  stay  in  the 
capital  he  shirks  the  exacting  duties  of 
military  work  as  much  as  possible.  Nich- 
olas and  Alexander  II.,  on  the  contrary, 
vied  in  exactitude  in  this  matter  with  the 
Prussian  monarchs,  and  trained  the  whole 
masculine  society  of  their  empire  to  re- 
spect uniform,  and  the  minute  obligations 
which  it  imposes.  A society  keeps  for  a 
long  time  a habit  which  has  been  thus 
profoundly  impressed  upon  it.  For  no- 
thing in  the  world  would  the  old  Em- 
peror have  missed  the  Sunday  parade  in 
the  large  riding -school  of  the  Michael 
Square.  He  went  there  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1881,  in  spite  of  the  supplications 
of  his  minister.  Count  Loris  M61ikoff.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  on  his  re- 
turn from  this  ceremony  to  the  palace 
that  the  assassins  struck  him.  When  the 
Tsar  receives  the  Sunday  report  in  front 
of  the  two  battalions  which  share  the  ser- 
vice of  the  week  he  is  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  military  household.  The  old 
generals  resume  for  the  moment  their 
place  in  the  regiment  of  the  Guards 
where  they  made  their  d^but,  and  they 
make  a point  of  marching  past  with  the 
troops  under  the  eyes  of  their  chief.  The 
foreign  attaches  and  most  of  the  ambassa- 
dors follow  these  exercises  regularly;  in- 
deed the  European  powers  are  almost  al- 
ways represented  in  Russia  by  generals, 
in  order  that  their  envoy  may  enjoy  tho 
prestige  attached  to  the  epaulet,  and  the 
facility  of  access  to  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  which  it  alone  gives.  The  am- 
bassador rides  a moment  beside  him,  and 
a few  words  are  then  exchanged  on  the 
events  of  the  day:  the  words  that  have 
had  most  influence  on  temporary  history 
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have  fallen  from  the  imperial  lips 
in  the  Michael  Bkli iig*Schctol,  mar- 
muredin  a half* whisper  m the  at- 
tentive ear  between  the  two  com- 
tn&nd*  of  ' ^InOilder  -urnis. ’* 

These  riding1  - schools  of  the 
Guards  corps  are  immense  build- 
ings, well  closed  and  heated,  where 
a regiment  of  cavalry  can  ma- 
noeuvre at  ease  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  In  those  of  the  Hussars  and 
Chevalier  Guards  the  officers  sometimes 
give  brilliant  carousals.  They  organize 
equestrian  quadrilles  with  daring  horse- 
women, and  vie  with  each  other  in  skill 
to  conquer  the  ribbons  of  their  ladies,  who 
applaud  them  from  the  surrounding  trib- 
unes. Besides  the  Sunday  parade,  scarce- 
ly  a week  passes  without  the  Emperor 
presiding  over  the  fete  of  some  regiment 
which  is  celebrating  its  patron  saint,  or 
one  of  those  numerous  jubilees  which  are 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  military  spirit, 
such  as  the  anniversary  of  a victory,  or 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  spine  chief 
made  famous  by  a hal  f-century  of  service. 
On  such  occasions  the  Tsar  wears  the  uni- 
form of  the  regiment  which  he  wishes  to 
honor,  or  that  of  the  corps  to  which  the 
hero  of  the  ceremony  belongs.  In  the 
same  way,  when  he  marries  oho  of  his 
aides-de-camp  or  when  lie  visits  him  on 
his  death- bed,  lie  always  wears  a carre- 
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spending  uniform.  This  usage  implies 
a whole  system  of  wardrobe  policy,  very 
subtle  and  very  complicated.  The  servi- 
tors of  the  empire  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  these  flattering  shades  of  at- 
tention; the  motive  for  which  the  Em- 
peror has  put  on  such  and  such  a uniform 
on  such  and  such  a day  is  much  comment- 
ed upon,  and  carefully  registered  on  that 
thermometer  of  the  sovereign  favor  the 
variations  of  which  are  the  perpetual 
study  of  the  courtier. 

If  you  wish  to  sec  military  Russia  in 
all  its  glory  ami  epic  luxury  you  must 
take  your  place  in  the  first  days  of  April 
on  one  of  those  tribunes  which  rise  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  on 
both  sides  of  the  imperial  pavilion.  So- 
ciety meets  there  to  assist  at  the  grand 
spring  review.  AH  the  Guard  is  massed 
before  us— 20,000  men  at  least.,  and  per 
haps  more.  Other  states  may  pride  them- 
selves  on  a military  force  equivalent  to 
.-A.*  • %Gid§f  .-fix- nr  * 
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this,  but  none  can  show  a force  so  mag- 
nificent and  picturesque  in  aspect.  All 
the  races  and  all  the  arms  of  this  varied 
empire  are  about  to  defile  before  our  eyes, 
from  those  noble  Chevalier  Guards,  who 
seem  to  have  been  resuscitated  from  the  ro- 
mantic Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  Kirgheez 
of  the  Asiatic  steppe,  who  are  still  pagans. 
“Attention  !”  Thousands  of  voices  have 
transmitted  the  same  word  of  command. 
“The  Emperor!”  He  appears  yonder  at 
the  corner  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
moment  he  is  seen  all  the  flags  flutter, 
all  the  bands  join  in  one  formidable  cho- 
rus to  send  heavenward  the  sounds  of  the 
national  hymn,  “God  save  the  Tsar.” 
The  Emperor  arrives  at  a gentle  gallop. 
Behind  him  follows  an  escort  which  makes 
many  hearts  beat  amongst  the  fair  public 
of  the  tribunes.  It  is  a gathering  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  and  the  finest 
horsemen  of  the  Russian  nobility.  All 
the  armies  of  the  world  have  contributed 
to  form  this  staff.  The  Hungarian  mag- 
nate rides  side  by  side  with  the  Japanese 
military  attach^,  the  French  k6pi  salutes 
the  fez  of  the  Mussulman  bey.  The  Mas- 
ter passes  along  the  front  of  his  troops; 
the  Empress  follows  in  an  open  barouche. 
At  the  approach  of  their  Majesties  the 
band  of  each  regiment  resumes  the  hymn 
with  wild  fury— a hurricane  of  harmony,, 
which  accompanies  and  envelops  the  im- 
perial procession.  The  traditional  salu- 
tations are  exchanged  between  the  Tsar 
and  his  soldiers:  “Good-day,  Children.” 
“ We  are  happy  to  do  well  for  your  Im- 
perial Majesty.” 

The  sovereign  stops  before  the  tribune 
of  the  Grand-Duchesses;  he  gives  the  sig- 
nal, and  the  march  past  begins.  At  the 
head  are  the  platoons  of  the  Asiatic  escort, 
eastern  and  wild  Russia,  Mussulmans 
from  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  Georgian 
princes,  Tcherkesses,  Persians,  Mongols, 
and  Caucasians.  These  primitive  war- 
riors, armed  with  lances  and  steel  maces, 
wear  Jong  coats  of  mail  over  their  brill- 
iant silk  dresses,  furs  of  great  price, 
damascened  helmets  or  Tartar  caps.  This 
is  the  vanguard  of  the  hordes  of  Attila, 
the  concession  made  in  the  regular  army 
to  legend  and  fancy.  Then  come  the 
compact  masses  of  the  regular  army,  the 
infantry  first  of  all — Preobrajensky,  Fin- 
land Chasseurs,  and  soldiers  of  the  Paul 
Regiment,  with  their  large  copper  hats  in 
the  form  of  mitres — such  as  were  worn 
by  the  Grenadiers  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
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In  accordance  with  an  old  tradition,  all 
men  who  have  flat  noses  are  recruited  for 
this  regiment.  The  lines  of  cavalry  fol- 
low the  infantry  like  living  walls  of  brass 
and  steel.  Then  come  the  light  troops — 
Red  Hussars,  Grenadiers,  and  Lancers; 
and  finally  swarms  of  Cossacks,  gallop- 
ing on  their  little  ponies,  sweep  along 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  at  full  speed,  stop  and  turn  short  at 
the  foot  of  the  imperial  tribune.  These 
troops  perform  the  exercises  of  the  Arab 
fantasia — lie  down  on  their  saddles,  lean 
over  to  the  ground  without  quitting  their 
stirrups,  and  pick  up  the  lance  or  pistol  that 
they  have  thi*own  down  before  them.  The 
artillery  closes  the  march.  The  batteries, 
admirably  horsed,  are  carried  along  at  full 
speed  by  black  chargers  as  fine  as  the  finest 
trotters. 

As  the  last  cannons  disappear,  rattling 
over  the  pavement  behind  the  trees  of 
the  Summer  Garden,  the  court  and  its 
guests  go  to  breakfast  in  the  palace  of 
the  Princes  of  Oldenburg,  which  faces 
the  Champ  de  Mars;  and  the  foreigner 
who  follows  the  Emperor — his  eyes  still 
full  of  this  heroic  vision — wonders  how 
a man  can  resist  the  intoxication  of  such 
power  gathered  in  his  hand  and  the  temp- 
tation which  must  come  upon  him  to  let 
loose  this  superb  force  against  the  world. 

In  the  summer,  at  the  camp  of  Krasnoe- 
Selo,  the  Tsar  and  his  military  company 
live  for  two  weeks  in  the  midst  of  the 
troops  of  the  Guard.  Every  day  there 
are  marches  and  sham  battles  improvised 
for  the  occasion.  Breakfast  is  served  in 
tents,  and  at  night  victors  and  vanquished 
meet  at  a gala  spectacle  in  the  theatre  of 
Tsarskoe.  No  civilian  is  admitted.  It  is 
a wonderful  sight,  this  floor  of  the  theatre 
covered  with  helmets  and  epaulets,  be- 
low a double  row  of  boxes,  where  the  wo- 
men vie  with  each  other  in  elegance.  At 
these  manoeuvres  of  Krasnoe,  at  these 
combats  in  the  presence  of  carriages  full 
of  ladies,  we  can  imagine  to. ourselves 
what  must  have  been  the  campaigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  when  the  great  King  besieged 
the  towns  of  Flanders  surrounded  by 
the  beauties  of  Versailles,  and  when  the 
trenches  were  dug  before  their  eyes  to 
the  sound  of  violins. 

We  have  perhaps  staid  too  long  at  the 
court,  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  reader  appreciate  the  prepon- 
derating place  it  holds  in  social  life.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  rapid  appear- 
ed rigina  I from 
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aaces  which  we  have  just  indicated,  the 
EnjpCrbr • ilisafi’^ears.  from  the  eyes  of  his 
•subjects  s*rul  ruln-C*  with  hia  family  to 
the  solitude  of  CRttachitiu —that  Russian 
Escurijtl—  s gloomy  and  sombre  castle  hid- 
den ip  the  midst  of  {turn  forests  at  a few 
lefties’  dlship.cp fwm  tire  capital.  There 
t}i^  thiperial  A-thpio  lead  a regular,  trail - 
qiljh- -oiie.  might ^shy/wur^eot*— extsieHCe. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  devote  them- 
selves U»  the  education.  of  their  children 
ami  to  the  expedition  of  business.  Re- 
spect forbid*  us^morip*?  indiscreetly  into 
the  hunt*  of  their  Majesties,  Let  us  take 
leave  of  then.*,  in.  order  to  follow  society 
ae  it  goes  out  of  the  Winter  Pal  nee.  We 
shall  tiiul  it  free  from  the  trammels  of 
etiquette,  amusing  itself  more  frankly  in 
the  daily  life  uf  the  salons. 


the  life  <*£  the  French  aristocracy  in  the  \ 
eightee/fth  century, ishelt  As  it  ^ desenhed 
in  the  Anenvoirs of the  Or^nifced 

entirely  for  the.  sake.  Of  yorhlly  inter- 
conrso,  conversation,  and  eleghnt  plea-  ; 
guce^  ope : imgbtivvmv  iafjm'  apply  to  this 
society  Talleyrand)?  words  tvlieii  he  called 
up  his  sou  venirs 

’ ‘Those  who  tfsivAt  nftt  tragi  tfattb 

have  iiofc  kiunvii  what  f.he  plc'tusiuvi  of  i i v - V 
log  is  :’  At  c have  sotnetimvi  ventured  to  m 
ask  with  -adiairatioo  giaye  fpnttiophries  \\ 

Whom  wo  used  to  niAel cvyyy ; night  all  , l 

ad  vauet  4 )hti  r at  thb  f Stes  nlf  Relerahorg..  ; ’ ’> 

when.;  they  fmiiul  tniiti  >o  work  W« 
must  be.lie.ve  that 'torch  a .thing  as  \voi*k  is 
quite.  *s.«pw*fii|b»i»  in  this  happy-  <h»btry. 

F.  very  boi  1 y get*  up  late  1 i k v the  w mtersun. 
hipisfelf  '.si'*  laic  Street. Ufa  doc#  mu  hr-  the  everiijig  in  ipine  fmslih'i.abb*  theatre 
gin  before ^ieitoldijok  io  tliH  mrimldg ; tlie  -—either  «t  the  ifcbeus .ng'  af  t he  Thicitre 
shoptefiepen?  have  not  taken  down  their  Ml.  hr  !,  where  tlm  Iw^st "Parisian  actors 
shuttei'S  hCfi *re.  that  .h^de.-)j;iid_liHJdi5»t*1jr  play  French  eoipedy , The  yminfilir  peo- 
after  breakfast  you  e.ali  your  h-igh  for  pie  prefer  to  p--  0*  the  bonlfes.  >vht-r  .1  |m  •: 
a premier*  adh  im  the  crowded  ijufty  bTAP  an.fi' Qranieif  ujjfal  to  t^Tciye  pyt  itis  of  ilia- 
the  Prospoki,  hut  already  dfiV  has  hr-  rmuuis  in  Wncpnit*  of  r*:c.*;s.  Wnyhdhyii 
gun  to  decline.  Visits  follow  oti inter-  the’  Russian  theatre.  *vhtch  was  LvHimrly 
ruptedly  until  dinner-time.  You  go  from  a‘>ait»hnivd  by  the  upper  class,  is 
house  tfy  h.P'ufje  duPiltir  Veur  friends,  cae-  into  favor  «g»m.  Tho  pr#euf . taigb  Jut 
change  pcKS— Almost  alwAyA  esmet  news  setting  lhP  mamplp of patrC»nwuig  nation - 
which  In-  i ••'■>.•  tj  published  in  the  morning  ,al  life.  People  pay  eanrl  by  going  m ap- 
iici  tha Jwuin.il ’ pidiid  tin;  pieces  rtf  GriWbwful),  of  fldigtdi 
nunc  privale  news  which  ybir  have  gath-  ami  r-f  Oat«*iw»ky.  inlerpreU'd  by  MadctnC 
ered  from  The  lips  pf  some  high placed  rfgyinn,  the  Sara  Bernhardt  of  Rurcd* 
personupv.  After  dinner  .tew  go  to  the-  After  the  theatre  each  repairs  to  the  ah 
play.  TKi.5  usage : is  .i'pgiumnjrte  go  out  Ion  wlmM-  he  habitually  frequent*.  The 
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where  you  are  invited,  it  is  not  rare  to  be 
told  that  madame  is  not  yet  dressed;  she 
has  been  sleeping  after  dinner  in  order  to 
rest  her  complexion.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  knock  at  certain  hospitable 
doors  up  to  two  o’clock  in  the  morning; 
no  one  will  be  astonished  to  see  you  come 
in,  and  your  place  will  be  set  at  supper, 
which  is  the  favorite  meal  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Luxurious  or  modest,  the  supper 
is  always  served  for  the  intimate  friends. 
It  is  prolonged  until  a late  hour,  and  no 
one  goes  to  bed  in  St.  Petersburg  until 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  These  chil- 
dren of  the  night  live  at  their  ease  only 
after  dark  and  by  artificial  light.  There 
are  some  delicate  women  whom  no  one 
remembers  to  have  seen  by  daylight;  it  is 
true,  very  generally,  they  are  women  who 
have  passed  the  prime  of  their  beauty. 

Formerly,  and  that  not  so  long  ago, 
some  seigneurs  kept  “open  house,”  and 
you  could  go  and  dine  there  without  be- 
ing invited.  The  diminution  in  fortunes 
has  put  an  end  to  these  patriarchal  man- 
ners. During  the  carnival  season  rich 
private  individuals  give  balls  and  con- 
certs, and  sometimes  folles  journees , or 
dances  which  begin  in  the  morning  in 
the  greenhouse  filled  with  tropical  plants, 
and  do  not  end  until  dawn  of  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  supper-room.  But  a de- 
scription of  these  amusements  would  ap- 
pear pale  after  a description  of  the  balls 
of  the  palace.  Let  us  rather  try  to  catch 
the  physiognomy  of  the  ordinary  every- 
day social  life  in  the  familiar  groups 
which  meet  night  after  night  around  the 
tea-table,  where  the  silver  samovar  sings. 

The  subdivision  into  coteries  is  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  change  which  has 
been  going  on  in  this  society  during  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Formerly 
it  was  a large  family,  maintained  within 
limits  rigorously  fixed  by  the  court  list. 
This  common  bond  kept  closely  together 
all  the  members,  who  lived  in  perpetual 
intercourse.  Everybody  knew  everybody 
even  from  childhood.  In  speaking  of  each 
other  they  used,  in  accordance  with  Rus- 
sian custom,  the  baptismal  name,  follow- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  father  ; for  instance, 
Ivan  Petrovitcli,  Anna  Pavlovna.  Some 
few  foreigners — young  men  belonging  to 
the  European  aristocracy— brought  to  Pe- 
tersburg by  the  diplomatic  service,  were 
received  with  open  arms  as  children  of  the 
house.  All  this  has  changed  with  the 
growing  extension  of  that  family,  with 


the  embarrassments  in  which  nearly  all 
fortunes  are  involved,  and  with  the  ap- 
pointment to  public  office  of  new  indi- 
viduals selected  from  outside  the  ancient 
caste.  Shall  we  add  that  the  formation 
of  opposite  political  parties  contributes 
somewhat  to  this  schism?  The  word 
“parties”  would  be  inexact  and,  at  pre- 
sent at  least,  too  serious  for  Russia;  but 
at  any  rate  there  has  grown  up  in  certain 
circles  a habit  of  criticising  the  consti- 
tuted powers,  and  in  order  to  do  that  you 
must  be  sure  of  all  the  persons  of  the  com- 
pany. We  cannot  say  that  society  has 
been  invaded,  for  the  largest  fortune  in 
commerce  does  not  yet  give  any  access  to 
it.  Nevertheless  society  feels  the  need  of 
defending  itself,  being  conscious  of  the 
approaching  danger,  and  the  strongest 
and  proudest  sections  of  it  intrench  them- 
selves within  their  little  citadels.  Foreign- 
ers, whom  the  railways  and  business  are 
bringing  daily  in  greater  numbers,  are  re- 
ceived less  readily  than  formerly;  they  no 
longer  enter  the  family  circle.  A mate- 
rial barrier  has  arisen  before  them.  Hith- 
erto French  was  the  natural  language  of 
Petersburg  society.  There  are  still  grand- 
mothers living  who  scarcely  speak  Rus- 
sian, and  do  not  write  it  at  all.  Under 
the  new  reign,  in  order  to  flatter  the  man- 
ifest tastes  of  the  sovereign  and  of  his  sur- 
roundings, the  native  tongue  has  made  an 
offensive  return.  It  is  currently  spoken 
in  the  salons — a fact  which  would  have 
been  considered  to  be  bad  tone  by  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  At  the  Yacht  Club, 
which  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  clubs, 
ten  years  ago  general  conversation  took 
place  in  French,  but  to-day  the  members 
employ  only  the  mother-tongue.  When 
the  foreigner  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
conquer  these  difficulties,  after  a long 
stay,  he  soon  appreciates  the  charm  of 
Russian  social  intercourse.  He  discovers, 
amongst  the  women  especially,  a univer- 
sal intellectual  culture  beneath  the  frivol- 
ity of  fashionable  life.  When  do  these 
torpid  beauties  find  time  to  read  and 
learn  ? You  rarely  see  them  with  a book 
in  their  hands;  their  existence  is  idle  or 
wholly  taken  up  by  pleasure;  and  yet  you 
never  find  them  at  a loss.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  latest  novel  published 
in  Paris,  in  London,  and  in  New  York; 
with  the  latest  scientific  theory  of  Hartt- 
mann,  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Edison;  with 
the  opera  which  has  just  been  presented 
at  Bayreuth  or  at  Milan ; they  talk  intel- 
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ligently  about . 1iiArature/,'nniJ<icf  ‘Science.,  hopes,  because  Uier  are 
xuetaplVysks,  spirit  urt!  htfii.  or.  politics,  $m*l  main  <if  4|ffea,ni;  In  the  saim  v*ayf  ou  the 
always  in.  a manner.  apd  e^eof  V78(t*  th^  liability  ;Avas  des 

■With  surprising,  clearness  .ami  novelty  of  lighted  vHlh  that,  which  vv as  desbpetl  to 
-views.  They  imtiW  everything,  it  would • decapitate  ami  nnii  )t  Am  Old  IfcusVrart 
se&m*  bybirtU  ahd  intuition*  The  fail  3$,  lady  who  wau  boot  wv 

tjiey  learn  * very  tliihg  by  sb&iul , cp$'  / fife  sihcjeti  to  ixs-  one  day% 

mopoliuwx  uitereonm%jost  like  the  French  ’*  From  time  In  tmio  l eiosn  this  hook  w alt 
women  of  the  eighteenth  ceufery.  Afevy  terror,  so  cnnipietely  da  I find  in  It  the 
flames  >lu  Dellana,  <ic  T^m/un-'ancT  d'Epv  image  of  our  own  suemi  and  intellect  a&l 
?my  would  find  sisters  worthy  .of  them-  slate" ''---a  state  lUivuienteg  h;y  the  momnc 
»^iyes  in  Ifeup?  eruuLtiohs  winch  it  f^/reWdes,  hut  cimrivih^  eo  long 

ahsoluteir  siioikir  n>  lh ose  of  hie  m Pari*  us  h,  tests. 

ym.tter  the  r&ign  U troth  The  eontpai^int  Avotihl  ixvtsmqcact  afc  r<^ 

ways  to  l)»is.  epoch  that  we  .mast  return  gm!*  one  point  only-  The  savants  ami 
in  order  to  nudeisdufid  what  const  teutes  men  ofte*  wlm  in  reign  in  the 
the  charm;  oTBUsxinu  .wxdety;  This  charm  . salons  of  i.),*c  eighteenth  century  mingle' 
is  boro  ut&lis&ffite  liberty  of  intellect  and  'very  IfifUf  with  the  aristocracy  of  Feters- 
of  nhoWne^  of  thought  which  sCimi'iimes  burg.  There  w only  two  or  three  houses 
ail |m>fa!^u^:,au.4'M.  lacks  all  questiotik  with  where  they  ore  received  in  the  private  eir 
tUiV  seeptieisfe , Here  are  none  cl*c  Lv  these  Intel Ugent  homes  wehaveut 

of  ihc  vruivehtieuiH  or  fears  which  tie  the  times  met  Tiim'gumhci'  when  hr,  returned 
loagn^yfu  yhtrri|*f  socij&jf,  divided  ami  to  his  fatherlW4f ’t^iftfeifeky,  0»titchai- 
jfc^  ,;wwmi4v  hs^uiloB*-  The  i*orfv  and  the  eelehraicd  poets 

•|lii^mhu-p1^s4  with  da ngemu^ ke  a of  t hh J ast i vv eh ty  yj&ujfi.  Aloh -is 

In’i rtfj^i  .py»iw^»r .^e;:  est  txf  all,  the/Cou n t TofelOi,  ^trinming  t^ 
Abes  hd  hy  BXpOfic.tf ee.  Th^  ideas  yiSiihhs  In ' ^ ivylir^iaent  on  his  of 

whi^h  anioryg  us  reopen  old  wouudjs,  bey  Yiu^i^dyPol uvna^iiedptd}^  f Ahfe^easanfs 
cau^e  tiicy  h^vrhvf  o ir:ros!utr,d  into  ?actn,  il?e  social  theories  which  he  {Readies  in 
1I0  lyot  awaken  in  writfit^sphg  'hasf.  brcik^it  M fth  tto  life 

*‘T^vfyT''^:Vr.'':T-  • V '•'  'yr;  :';-.s':.::'-TTT  ;>  -of  P^teribu^.-’.  ‘Tht^c  writef^ 

• :•*  v "•''  •'  , s>  1 .’  • v:fyr^To'yiySf 
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reads  them  is  unacquainted  with  their 
persons,  and  when  they  do  appear  in  a 
salon  they  bring  with  them  an  embar- 
rassed and  silent  reserve. 

Instead  of  professional  literary  men, 
the  artists  and  literary  men  of  society  an- 
imate the  conversation,  particularly  the 
poets.  In  Russia  everybody  is  a bit  of  a 
poet.  Verses  are  written  there  in  abun- 
dance and  with  facility;  but,  as  a general 
rule,  in  the  aristocracy,  as  in  all  classes 
of  this  nation,  the  woman  is,  par  excel - 
Zence,  the  sociable  element.  She  is  supe- 
rior to  the  man  in  penetration  and  prompt- 
itude of  intellect.  As  humanity  does  not 
live  by  brains  alone,  the  young  officers  of 
the  Guards  play  the  most  prominent  role 
in  the  salons,  and  if  they  do  not  shine  by 
their  refined  culture,  they  take  their  re- 
venge by  their  gallantry.  In  this  social 
function  they  give  proof  of  that  passion- 
ate folly  and  princely  prodigality  which 
Madame  de  Stael  immortalized  by  saying, 
“The  desire  of  the  Slav  would  set  a town 
on  fire.”  You  may  still  see  grand  sei- 
gneurs, true  sons  of  Potemkin,  playing 
with  the  impossible  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
caprices  of  the  lady  of  their  heart.  One 
will  by  telegraph  send  for  a cart-load  of 
roses  from  Nice,  another  for  a celebrated 
orchestra  from  Warsaw.  The  following 
story  is  told  of  a gentleman  poet  who  died 
a few  years  ago.  He  was  talking  in  the 
presence  of  a lady  of  a Kirglieez  musician 
whom  he  had  met  during  a journey  be- 
yond the  Ural,  in  the  steppe  of  Orenburg 
— one  of  those  camel-drivers  who  play 
their  antique  Asian  melodies  on  long  reed 
pipes.  The  lady  expressed  regret  at  never 
having  heard  these  harmonies  of  the  des- 
ert. The  poet  immediately  wrote  for  this 
Kirglieez  to  be  sent  from  the  other  end  of 
Russia,  and  then  despatched  him  to  play 
before  the  lady. 

Sport  holds  a very  small  place  in  the 
existence  of  these  long  winters.  The  cli- 
mate is  unfavorable,  and  Russians  of  all 
conditions  detest  physical  exercise,  and  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  it.  In  a village  on  a 
Sunday  you  will  not  see  the  peasants  en- 
gaged in  games.  They  remain  motionless, 
gravely  seated  at  their  doors,  or  around 
the  table  at  the  inn.  In  the  upper  classes 
the  men  who  are  not  hunters  resolve  the 
probWwH  of  life  without  ever  moving  their 
limbs.  Old  men  are  known  whom  no 
one  evei  remembers  to  have  seen  walk; 
they  f - uot  stir  except  to  go  from  their 
chair  >heir  carriage.  Horseback  riding 
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is  not  held  in  honor  even  amongst  the 
officers  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  who  rare- 
ly ride  except  when  their  military  duties 
compel  them.  Petersburg  is  the  only 
point  in  the  universe  where  lawn-tennis 
has  not  made  its  appearance.  Skating,  in 
this  country  where  the  climate  furnishes 
so  abundantly  the  necessary  conditions, 
is  abandoned  to  the  children  of  the  com- 
mon people.  It  had  a momentary  vogue 
only  during  the  embassy  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  was  one  of  the  lions  of  society;  the 
noble  lord  imposed  this  taste,  which  he 
had  brought  back  with  him  from  Canada. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Montagnes  Russe  are 
very  popular,  because  you  meet  there  the 
Grand-Duchesses  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  the  Tauride.  The  Empress  used  to 
excel  in  this  exercise  when  she  was  still 
Crown-Princess,  and  practise  it  in  its  most 
dangerous  forms ; she  would  descend  a rap- 
id incline  standing  up,  at  the  risk  of  break- 
ing her  neck  a thousand  times. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Russian  man 
is  sedentary.  He  will  readily  pass  his 
life  in  a carriage,  on  a sleigh,  or  in  the 
railway  cars.  To  traverse  space  at  full 
speed  is  a pleasure  of  which  he  never 
wearies,  but  it  is  only  seated  locomotion 
that  he  loves.  The  women,  frail  hot- 
house flowers,  take  pleasure  only  in  the 
nonchalant  habits  of  their  homes  amidst 
hyacinths  and  azaleas.  Conversation, 
card-playing,  dancing,  of  which  they  nev- 
er weary,  constitute  their  pastimes.  At 
times  they  also  feel  the  passion  of  the 
Slavs  for  dizzy  speed,  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  feeling  the  icy  air  beat  against 
their  cheeks  across  the  snowy  steppe  over 
which  they  career.  Often  during  the  con- 
versation around  the  tea-table  some  one 
will  propose  a troika  ride;  the  motion  is 
accepted  with  enthusiasm.  This  is  the 
favorite  amusement  of  winter  nights,  and 
the  one  that  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the 
foreigner  the  most  vivid  and  novel  souve- 
nirs. 

YI. 

Large  four-seated  sleighs  are  ordered 
from  a job  master  famous  for  the  swift- 
ness of  his  horses  and  the  skill  of  his 
drivers.  The  bells  of  the  teams  tinkle  at 
the  door;  the  company  envelop  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot  in  furs ; the 
women  tie  Orenburg  shawls  over  their 
faces.  Two  couples  take  their  places  in 
each  of  the  vehicles,  and,  as  may  be  read- 
ily conceived,  it  is  not  chance  that  gen- 
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erally  presides  over  this  arrangement, 
but  another  little  god  who  is  less  wise 
than  chance.  The  driver  gathers  in  his 
hands  his  bundle  of  reins,  and  speaks 
tenderly  to  his  horses:  “ Forward,  my  lit- 
tle pigeons.”  The  three  pigeons  start  at 
full  gallop  through  the  empty  streets, 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  the  air  still, 
the  sky  black  as  steel,  and  sparkling  with 
golden  spots  which  glitter  over  the  white- 
ness of  all  objects  in  this  limpid  atmos- 
phere. The  cold  freezes  the  breath  as  it 
issues  from  the  lips.  In  a few  minutes 
the  beards  are  converted  into  stalactites 
of  ice.  The  Russian  heart  bounds  with 
joy.  ‘ ‘ Quicker ! quicker !”  cry  the  women, 
their  voices  broken  by  wild  and  joyous 
laughter.  The  driver,  who  has  previous- 
ly fortified  his  stomach  with  innumerable 
glasses  of  brandy,  administers  stout  blows 
with  his  knout  over  the  backs  of  his 
horses,  and  yet  they  are  giving  the  maxi- 
mum of  speed  that  can  be  expected  from 
their  limbs.  They  too  seem  to  get  intox- 
icated with  their  own  galloping.  The 
equipage  flies  along  the  quays  and  crosses 
the  river;  the  mean  houses  of  the  fau- 
bourgs, with  their  poor  little  lights,  van- 
ish out  of  sight  behind  it  like  phantoms. 
Trees  take  the  place  of  houses  the  more 
deeply  we  penetrate  into  the  islands; 
now  we  glide  over  vacant  country  in  ab- 
solute darkness,  the  tinkling  of  the  bells 
and  the  ripples  of  laughter  alone  break- 
ing the  silence  that  has  gathered  over  the 
earth.  When  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
strike  the  pavement  beneath  the  thinner 
snow,  or  when  they  bound  over  a project- 
ing block  of  ice  on  an  arm  of  the  Neva, 
the  heavy  sleigh  jumps  and  jolts  enough 
to  throw  the  travellers  out.  Woe  be  to 
the  one  who  is  talking  at  this  moment; 
he  is  sure  to  bite  his  tongue  cruelly ; and 
then  the  laughter  redoubles  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  combined  intoxication  of  the 
movement  and  of  the  cold  is  at  its  height. 
“Go  on  more  quickly,”  the  voices  of  the 
women  say,  nervously ; and  sometimes  a 
deeper  voice  murmurs  in  a lower  tone: 
“Why,  faster?  It  would  be  better  that 
we  never  arrived  at  the  end.” 

We  do  arrive,  however.  The  team, 
white  with  foam,  stops  in  front  of  an  iso- 
lated tavern.  It  is  Samarcande  or  Tach- 
kent,  one  of  the  inns  of  the  suburbs  of 
Petersburg,  famous  for  the  troupes  of 
Bohemians  who  lodge  there.  The  party 
hires  H room  decorated  in  anything  but  a 
luxurjflffs  manner:  four  smoky  walls,  a 
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few  chairs,  and  a table.  Champagne  is 
brought  and  the  Tsiganes  appear.  The 
choir  is  composed  of  three  or  four  men 
and  eight  or  ten  women.  The  men  wear 
on  their  bronze  faces  the  expression  of  the 
tranquil  dignity  of  their  race.  W ith  their 
aquiline  profiles,  their  sad  and  profound 
eyes,  they  seem  like  dispossessed,  kings  of 
Asia.  We  would  gladly  depict  the  wo- 
men in  some  picturesque  Eastern  costume, 
but  the  truth  compels  us  to  confess  that 
they  are  dressed  in  shabby  silk  dresses,  the 
cast-off  finery  of  some  elegant  lady,  bought 
at  a second-hand  store  in  the  Gostiny 
Dvor.  The  olive-colored  complexions  be- 
neath their  painted  cheeks,  and  the  fire  of 
their  eyes  beneath  their  painted  eyebrows, 
alone  betray  the  Indian  origin  of  these 
daughters  of  the  Pariahs.  The  leader  of 
the  choir  tunes  his  guitar  and  strikes  up 
an  accompaniment,  very  slow  at  first,  and 
then  gradually  quicker  and  quicker.  The 
Bohemian  girls  sing;  they  are  seated  in  a 
semicircle,  their  bodies  and  faces  motion- 
less. At  the  beginning  the  accent  is  cold 
and  restrained.  These  women  appear  indif- 
ferent to  the  sentiment  they  are  interpret- 
ing, like  sibyls  visited  by  a god  whom 
they  do  not  feel.  But  little  by  little  their 
voices  become  animated,  and  warm  into 
that  guttural  trembling  which  artists  of 
any  other  race  can  never  succeed  in  imi- 
tating. The  demon  has  taken  possession 
of  the  singers;  they  hurry  the  rhythm 
with  furious  alternations;  melodies  and 
words  are  infused  with  the  same  excite- 
ment, the  languor,  the  despair,  and  the 
fire  of  wild  passions.  The  soul  of  the  old 
Aryas  has  accumulated  in  these  songs  all 
the  wildness  and  melancholy  of  its  nature. 

It  finds  an  echo  in  the  soul  of  the  Slavs. 
Look  at  those  patrician  ladies  who  are 
listening  to  the  daughters  of  Bohemia;  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  education  and 
social  condition  they  are  true  sisters  of  the 
Tsiganes.  With  all  their  apparent  re- 
serve and  disdain,  they  vibrate  in  unison, 
with  the  same  violence  of  nature;  they 
will  remain  there  all  night,  magnetized  by 
these  airs  of  the  native  country.  The 
men  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  de- 
light. A Russian  will  spend  his  last  ru- 
ble in  order  to  procure  himself  the  plea- 
sure which  he  prizes  above  all  others. 
Monomaniacs  return  here  every  evening, 
and  pass  their  nights  listening  to  these 
songs,  nailed  to  the  table  by  a tyranny  as 
irresistible  as  that  of  the  opium-smoker. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards  live  on 
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a footing  of  friendly  familiarity  with  the  sometimes,  however,  others  are  suggested; 
Bohemian  women;  this  evening  the  pre-  for  instance,  to  the  observatory  of  Pul- 
sence  of  ladies  embarrasses  them.  Next  kowa,  which  rises  midway  between  Pe 
time  when  they  return  alone  champagne  tersburg  and  Tsarskoe-Selo,  on  a bill 
will  flow  in  torrents,  and  pocket-books  crowned  with  pine-trees,  It  is  the  only 
will  be  opened  without  counting,  Occa-  elevation  in  the  marshy  plains  which  stir- 
sionally  a scuffie  disturbs  the  party ; some  round  the  capital.  There  lives  a little 
merchants,  tired  of  waiting,  will  quarrel  German  colony  ; for  they  are  Germans 
with  the  officers  for  possession  of  the  room  who  keep  watch  over  the  Russian  hea- 
and  singers.  No  less  passionately  fond  vens.  With  a few  exceptions  this  family 
of  this  pleasure,  and  even  more  prodigal,  of  astronomers  is  recruited  in  the  univer- 
the  merchants  manifest  their  enthusiasm  sity  at  Dorpat,  and  holds  its  celestial  fief 
by  throwing  to  the  Tsigaucs  handful*  of  with  jealous  care.  When  you  enter  Pul- 
bank  notes  and  golden  imperials.  A Bo-  kowa  you  find  yourself  transported  to  an- 
liemian  woman  celebrated  in  her  art  has  other  world.  You  might  imagine  your- 
only  to  stoop  to  pick  up  as  much  money  self  in  some  calm  institute  in  Gottingen 
as  an  operatic  “star."  Nevertheless  none  or  Jena.  Confined  in  the  mysteries  of 
will  ever  think  of  suspecting  her  savage  space  and  time,  these  modest  savants  work 
virtue — a virtue  which  is  proverbial,  pro-  under  the  direction  of  their  senior  mem- 
10C ted  by  the  jealous  watching  of  the  men  her  or  ‘ doyen."  They  live  in  common  a 
of  the  tribe, and  guaranteed  by  interest.  A patriarchal  life,  an  honest  German  life, 
handsome  Bohemian  woman  often  ends  staid  and  serious  like  that  of  the  stars, 
by  marrying  a General.  These  unions  are  Strangers  to  the  noises  of  the  great  city 
not  rare  in  Russia,  and  the  singing  woman  and  to  the  interests  and  passions  w hich 
of  Samarcande  ends  her  career  as  an  hon-  surround  them,  these  astronomers  have 
tmihle  mother  of  a family  in  a provincial  fixed  the  boundaries  of  their  earthly  ho- 
town  where  her  husband  commands.  rizon  at  the  wood  of  pine-trees  and  the 

The  inns  where  the  Tsiganes  sing  are  roofs  which  shelter  their  households  and 
the  usual  object  of  nocturnal  excursions;  their  books.  The  only  revolutions  that 
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they  look  forward  to  are  those  of  the  fir-  to  them;  they  ferret  about  in  albums  of 
matnent;  their  newspapers  are  the  tables  lunar  photographs,  and  their  curiosity  is 
of  the  sun  and  planets;  their  subject  of  excited  by  the  marvels  that  the  old  sor- 
conversation,  the  theorems  of  Kepler,  or  cerers  tell  them.  The  evening  ends  with 
the  excellent  recipe  of  Madame  la  Doy-  supper  on  ham  and  sauer-kraut  prepared 
enne  for  smoking  the  breasts  of  geese — by  Madame  la  Doyenne,  and  in  listen- 
an  artless  mixture  of  humble  domestic  ing  to  one  of  the  young  German  women 
cares  and  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  Eter-  play  on  the  piano  a sonato  of  Schumann 
nal.  The  monks  of  science  mount  into  or  Weber.  The  joyous  band  then  starts 
their  glass  palace  wrapped  up  in  warm  back,  enchanted  with  the  contrast  between 
cloaks,  with  fur  caps  on  their  heads,  like  its  habits  of  luxury  and  the  austere  sim- 
the  astrologers  you  see  depicted  in  an-  plicity  of  the  existence  of  which  it  has 
cient  engravings.  The  old  savants  con-  just  taken  a glimpse.!  Another  day  the 
duct  their  pupils  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  troikas  will  be  called  for  in  the  morning 
into  that  vast  rotunda  which  revolves  for  a long  excursion  to  the  forts  of  Cron- 
upon  itself,  and  seems  like  the  poop  of  a stadt,  over  the  icy  road  which  connects 
ship,  with  its  masts,  its  rigging,  its  instru-  this  island  with  Petersburg.  It  is  distant 
men ts  of  polished  brass,  and  its  port-holes  about  fifteen  miles — two  hours1  gallop 
where  the  telescopes  are  pointed.  The  over  the  frozen  sea.  Poles  indicate  the 
lamps  burn  over  the  books,  the  compass  route  across  this  deceptive  plain;  houses 
moves  over  the  charts,  the  telescope  scru-  of  refuge,  with  alarm-bells  which  tinkle 
tinizes  the  polar  regions,  and  the  calcula-  during  the  blizzard,  remind  us  that  this 
tions  of  ages  are  continued.  The  observ-  desert  has  also  its  moral  sirocco.  Here 
ers  are  adding  a page  to  the  annals  of  and  there  a ship  stands  up  against  the  hori- 
the  sky.  At  that  hour  when  everything  zon  frozen  in  the  ice;  some  you  see  with 
which  makes  noise  and  illusion  on  the  all  their  sails  spread  and  yet  quite  motion- 
earth  is  silent,  these  modest  people  are  less.  It  is  on  the  return  journey  after 
truly  the  masters  of  the  universe.  They  nightfall  that  the  horror  of  this  landscape 
ordain  its  destinies;  they  know  from  impresses  one.  At  a certain  moment  at 
whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes,  and  what  twilight  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  on 
it  weighs.  Grave,  and  proud  of  their  re-  the  horizon  where  the  sky  begins  and 
sponsibility — like  their  brothers  the  sail-  where  the  earth  ends.  You  seem  to  be 
ors — they  watch  for  us  all.  They  mark  caught  in  an  immense  sphere  of  milky 
the  passage  of  the  planet  in  the  unknown,  crystal ; when  you  look  at  the  horses  fix- 
in  the  midst  of  the  formidable  fleets  edly  they  seem  to  be  suspended  in  ether, 
which  it  crosses  in  its  passage.  If  some  In  order  to  enable  the  eye  to  recover  the 
benighted  traveller  passes  in  these  soli-  sense  of  reality  you  must  wait  until  you 
tudes  4ie  perceives  up  there  the  lights  of  come  across  a refuge — the  paltry  sleigh  of 
the  crew  manoeuvring  its  aerial  dome;  he  a mujik,  a flight  of  crows,  or  one  of  those 
wonders  if  it  is  not  some  phantom  ship  ships  which  seemed  motionless  in  the 
last  on  the  sea  of  snow,  or  else  he  may  morning,  but  which  now  in  the  crepuscu- 
imagine  that  he  hears  some  monks  assem-  lar  twilight  of  the  snow  seem  to  be  glid- 
bled  in  their  oratory  for  matins,  who  sing  ing  along  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
by  night  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  your  sleigh.  No  words  can  express  the 

But  this  solitude  and  this  peace  are  anguish  that  weighs  like  a pall  on  this 
exposed  to  frequent  invasions.  If  an  polar  country — the  gloom,  the  cold,  the 
eclipse  is  announced,  the  ladies  of  Peters-  terror  of  it  are  palpable;  you  are  beset 
burg  form  a party  to  go  to  Pulkowa;  witli  a terrible  dread  of  losing  your  way. 
they  either  belong  to  the  court  or  have  Such  doubtless  was  the  primordial  chaos 
taken  the  precaution  to  have  some  digni-  before  light  was  separated  from  darkness 
tary  in  their  party,  and  consequently  the  and  the  sea  from  the  land.  And  theRus- 
Imperial  Observatory-  could  not  refuse  to  sian  delights  in  this  wild  flight  through 
satisfy  their  caprices.  The  troikas  de-  space,  feeling  that  his  soul  is  almost  lib- 
posit  in  the  temple  of  science  the  noisy  erated  from  the  body  and  transported  into 
visitors,  who  take  possession  of  the  tele-  dream-land  by  a Walkyrian  ride.  ktTroI- 
scopes,  and  demand  for  their  own  partic-  ka,??  said  Gogol,  in  a celebrated  passage 
ular  use  that  corner  of  the  heavens  where  of  the  Ames  Mortes — “ troika -bird,  who 
something  important  is  about  to  happen,  invented  thee?  Thou  couldst  only  be 
They  have  all  these  mysteries  explained  born  amongst  an  audacious  people.  But 
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club  has  no  president.  It  is  directed  by 
the  senior  members,  who  are  elected  and 
take  service  alternately.  The  member  on 
duty  sits  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
and  it  is  he  who  in  a loud  voice  proposes 
the  health  of  the  Emperor  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  imperial  fetes,  when  all 
the  men  rise  immediately  and  clink  their 
glasses  noisily. 

What  a dinner  it  is!  The  heart  of 
Pantagruel  would  be  wild  with  joy  if  the 
Rabelaisian  hero  could  contemplate  the 
piles  of  victuals  which  are  so  gravely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  heroic  stomachs  of  the  Gen- 
erals of  the  English  Club.  It  is  not  the 
sight  of  Russia  under  arms  that  makes 
one  tremble  for  the  future  of  the  world. 
It  is  when  he  sees  Russia  eating  that  the 
physiologist  can  surely  say,  “This  is  the 
race  that  will  devour  the  others.”  The 
table  groans  under  the  enormous  weight 
of  joints  of  beef,  the  roasted  suckling  pigs 
served  hot,  or  cold  in  jelly,  the  sterlets  of 
the  Volga,  and  the  monster  pasties.  By 
way  of  an  appetizer,  as  we  would  eat  our 
dozen  oysters,  the  terrible  Russian  General 
absorbs  before  his  soup  a dozen  blinies — 
which  are  heavy  pancakes  stuffed  with 
caviare  and  seasoned  with  hot  melted  but- 
ter. This  national  dish  is  served  only 
during  the  carnival,  and  then  it  is  obliga- 
tory. The  feast  is  moistened  with  copious 
libations — French  wines,  hydromel,  kvass 
or  rye  beer,  the  Russian  drink  par  excel- 
lence. It  is  on  Easter  Day  that  the  capa- 
city of  these  ogres  may  be  best  estimated. 
The  morning  is  passed  in  visits  to  friends, 
and  in  every  house  there  is  a table  laden 
with  viands,  in  the  midst  of  which  towers 
a whole  lamb.  The  breakfast  begins  over 
again  at  each  visit. 

The  Merchants’  Club  is  organized  on  the 
model  of  the  English  Club,  and  its  tradi- 
tions are  the  same.  During  the  week  the 
rich  commercial  man  of  Petersburg  or 
Moscow  does  not  leave  his  counting-house. 
Seated  with  senatorial  gravity  in  his  mod- 
est shop,  where  business  in  tea,  grain,  and 
fur  is  transacted  for  millions  of  rubles,  he 
calculates  his  profits  on  rings  of  yellow 
and  black  wood  threaded  on  rods  of  wire 
fixed  on  a frame.  The  Russians  have  bor- 
rowed this  arithmetical  machine  from  the 
Turks  and  Persians.  The  merchant  pass- 
es his  evenings  with  his  wife,  who  is  a 
veritable  harem  recluse,  drinking  count- 
less glasses  of  tea,  while  the  lamp  burns 
before  the  holy  image.  On  Sunday  he 
puts  on  his  finest  caftan  and  his  shiniest 
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boots,  calls  his  drosky,  and  goes  to  join 
his  colleagues  at  the  club  dinner.  The 
appetite  of  the  General  would  have  aston- 
ished Pantagruel,  but  that  of  the  mer- 
chant would  confound  Gargantua.  After 
these  sumptuous  repasts  we  will  not  guar- 
antee that  he  will  not  end  up  the  evening 
at  the  tavern  of  the  Bohemians,  unless  he 
has  paid  one  hundred  rubles  for  a box  to 
see  Sara  Bernhardt,  who  is  just  giving  her 
opening  performance  in  a language  which 
he  does  not  understand.  But  the  psy- 
chology of  this  most  strange  mortal,  the 
Russian  merchant,  would  lead  us  too  far. 

Let  us  conclude  our  review  of  the  clubs. 

The  young  “ swells”  of  the  Guards  and 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  deign  to  enter  the 
Yacht  Club  only.  Originally,  in  order  to 
be  admitted  to  this  select  circle,  you  had 
to  possess  a yacht  of  your  own,  but  grad- 
ually the  club  has  extended  its  member- 
ship, while  at  the  same  time  it  has  remain- 
ed exclusive  and  rigorous  in  its  elections. 
Here  the  superannuated  manners  of  the 
English  Club  are  ridiculed,  and  the  mem- 
bers observe  the  usages  of  the  Jockey 
Club  of  Vienna  and  of  Paris.  At  the 
hour  of  the  promenade  the  fashionable 
carriages  pass  and  repass  in  the  grand 
Morskaia  in  front  of  the  windows,  where 
the  judges  of  haut  ton  deliver  their  ver- 
dicts. The  women  raise  their  eyes  tim- 
idly toward  the  areopagus,  which  judges, 
without  possibility  of  appeal,  their  beau- 
ty, their  toilets,  their  liaisons,  whether 
open  or  secret,  but  always  fully  known  to 
the  Arguses  of  the  Yacht  Club. 

In  these  clubs,  different  as  they  are, 
one  common  characteristic  reminds  you 
that  you  are  in  Russia.  On  leaving  the 
dining-room  each  one  hurries  to  take  his 
seat  at  the  whist  table.  Those  who  are 
the  most  eager  call  those  who  linger,  with 
the  traditional  phrase,  “We  are  losing 
golden  time.”  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  tables  you  may  boldly  divide 
by  four  the  total  number  of  persons  pre- 
sent ; there  will  scarcely  ever  be  a mistake. 

The  General  whom  we  saw  just  now  pre- 
paring for  himself  so  laborious  a diges- 
tion is  settled  for  the  night  at  his  fight- 
ing post.  He  establishes  around  him  the 
various  attributes  necessary  for  his  hap- 
piness : the  glass  of  tea,  which  will  be  con- 
stantly filled;  the  big  silver  case,  over- 
loaded with  monograms  and  coronets  in 
relief,  and  containing  a goodly  stock  of 
cigarettes,  which  will  be  lighted  one  after 
the  other  without  a moment’s  respite ; the 
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stick  rif  chalk  ami  the  brush,  for  i».  naked  to  bring  a table  ami 

sia  chunters  aye  urikji.oef.ri,  and  losses  :md  amim  candies '; Petersburg  to 
'windings  are  written  tin  the  corner  of  (be  Cklassa  the  travel i>.<-s  will  play  ul  beziqiie 
green  cloth,  which  is  brushed  vigc-rtnisly  be  ipidixa  without  raising  their  eyfe  from 
after  each  game.  The  fiartisRis’-de.trlt,  aiiit  the  hoard  fnv  daye  mid  itighls  iugether 
for  seytJti  nr  eight  hours  the  efo*t . •pcritotis.v #&*)••: hajjjjeta  "to  step 
t ton  of  this  hoiuieabki  assembly  ts  rtstlueeti  from  their  frinriagrif  'to^'ther ; %t ;a/yel2&.  ■ 
co  ti«e  suoramentiil  /oroiulw,  *‘  Clubs, *i;U)On  get  hi  to  Cftiiversafcion,  and  the  first 
'•Hearts,"’  ■Trumps,’' "The  trick."  thing  they  do  is  to  challenge  each  other 

tf  vyji  '^b^e  hey  tinted  to  ropreaenti  Rua"  ■ fori*.  ‘.game  0 dtfrdaRWcHi<d>.  '*411  not  il  tusk 
sin  by  ajhalthlie  figure,  hesitiitmp  riuUl  thh  brie  oh  the  other  Hag  lost  all  iris 

would  be  impossible.  We  should  sini  money.  ■ The  whist  tables  af  the  clubs 
ply  have  to  paiot  a groeo  baize  table  with  show  the  passion  iu.  its  noblest  form, 
some  packs  of  curds  ip  thri  middle  of  n Alk*l  th^e  mWes  aw  not  saUsHeclwith 
Show  steppe,  Thia  uuWemal  passion  for  rri|?*iihg.  in.  their  legitimate,  kihgckmj. 

may  tie  ej-pt^ried  by  ni*uy  caitses,  Kv cry  day  they  usurp  a little  arow  ropni 
The  tiiuv  is  nervous, eager  for  violent  moo-  in  the  sukuis,  and  drivri  away  that  charm 
tiotf,  and  devoted  to.  chance,  The  hours  hsg  eon vetsotbyii  which  we  were  vaunting, 
are  long  ami  durint  uheiidurabie. duririg'  a juftt  rtCm this  tWusfivrrriatiori  hi  social 
stajf "tiGifftr  desterfctd  .country  districts  itt*  ruauriers  ri  very  marked  With  some 
in  the  natural  stagnation  of  the  small  pres-  yodiig  vVocueri  gatu  i ng iris taken  the  plane 
vihoiel  towTis.  In  the  capitals,  for  .the  guf  that  wit  which  , wak  the  charm  o?  for- 
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THE  BROKEN  HARP. 

BY  WILLIAM  WINTER. 

IF  this  now  silent  harp  could  wake, 
How  pure,  how  strong,  how  true 
The  tender  strain  its  chords  would  make 
Of  love  and  grief  for  you! 

But  like  my  heart,  though  faithful  long 
By  you  cast  forth  to  pain, 

This  hushed  and  frozen  voice  of  song 
Must  never  live  again. 

Yet  haply  when  your  fancy  strays 
O’er  unregarded  things. 

And  half  in  dream  your  gentle  gaze 
Falls  on  its  shattered  strings, 

Some  loving  impulse  may  endear 
Your  memories  of  the  past, 

And  if  for  me  you  shed  one  tear 
I think  ’twould  wake  at  last: 

Wake  with  a note  so  glad,  so  clear, 

So  lovely,  so  complete, 

That  birds  on  wing  would  pause  to  hear 
Its  music  wild  and  sweet; 

And  you  would  know— alas,  too  late! — 
How  tender  and  how  true 
Is  this  fond  heart  that  hugs  its  fate  — 

To  die  for  love  and  you. 

In  the  Vale  of  the  Dargle , September  18,  1888. 


A MEADOW  MUD-HOLE. 

BY  DR.  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT. 


THE  least  suggestive  spot  in  the  world 
to  most  people  is  a mud-hole.  The 
common  impression  seems  to  be  that  fish 
avoid  it,  that  frogs  and  birds  pass  it  by, 
and  plants  decline  to  cover  its  nakedness. 
This,  like  a great  many  other  common 
impressions,  is  really  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  If  the  water  be  not  unutterably 
filthy,  fish  will  condescend  to  tenant  the 
shallow  depths,  frogs  will  thrive  therein, 
bitterns  and  the  little  rail  bird  find  such 
a spot  attractive,  and  many  an  aquatic 
plant  grows  nowhere  else  so  vigorously. 

There  are,  as  all  know,  uiud-holes  that 
are  but  blotchy  remnants  of  man's  inter- 
ference— mere  accidents,  as  it  were,  which 
do  not  concern  us;  and  also  those  deeper 
scars  where  the  fair  face  of  the  landscape 
has  been  wounded  severely,  as  when  the 
ice-gorged  river  burst  its  proper  bounds, 
leaving  a shallow  pool  in  my  pasture  mea- 
dow : such  as  these  are  never  beneath  the 
notice  of  a contemplative  rambler.  The 
truth  is,  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  the 
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average  mud-hole  is  eminently  respectable^ 
Giving  the  matter  a sober  second  thought,, 
one  will  see  that  mud  is  not  necessarily 
offensive.  That  of  the  meadows,  if  ana- 
lyzed, proves  to  be  compounded  of  very 
worthy  entities — water,  clay,  sand,  and  leaf 
mould.  Why,  because  they  are  associa- 
ted, should  they  be  so  studiously  shunned  ? 

No  chemical  change  has  taken  place  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  a dangerous 
mixture.  Mud  is  unlovable  only  when 
you  are  made  its  prisoner;  but  even  a fool 
knows  it  is  best  to  remain  outside  the  bars 
when  he  comes  to  a lion’s  cage.  The  lily 
loves  the  mud  from  which  it  springs,  and 
who  in  the  wide  world  loves  not  the  lily  ? 

Let  us  accept  her  as  an  authority  that  this 
mud  has  merit. 

There  is  a typical  earth  scar  of  the  wor- 
thier sort  within  easy  reach  of  my  door- 
yard.  I chanced  upon  it  one  February 
morning  when  the  surrounding  meadows 
were  frost-bound,  but  the  water  was  free, 
sparkling,  and  full  of  active  aquatic  life; 
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and  there  is  not  a month  that  it  has  not 
its  growth  of  green,  if  not  a wealth  of 
blossoms.  Even  the  plant  life  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer  serves  as  a covering  in 
winter,  and  a January  thaw  starts  the 
hardier  grasses  as  surely  as  it  quickens  the 
sheltered  upland  dandelions  into  bloom. 
And  on  this  bleak  February  day,  when 
the  meadows  were  like  smooth  rock,  the 
river  a glacier,  and  with  scarce  a trace  of 
green  to  be  seen  on  the  hill  side,  the  ex- 
panding vSpathe  of  the  fetid  cabbage— a 
plant  fall  worthy  of  a better  name—  was 
well  above  the  ground,  darkly  green  and 
beautifully  streaked  with  purple  and  gold; 
and  a foot  or  more  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  were  even  greener  growths, 
tangles  of  thread  like  vine  that  quivered 
whenever  a frightened  fish  rushed  by. 
Indeed  these  delicate  growths  are  a de- 
light to  our  many  hardy  fishes  that,  scorn- 
ing  to  hibernate  when  food  and  shelter 
are  so  accessible,  must  laugh,  I think,  at 
the  darting  ice  cjpystals  that  gather  and 
grow  strong  until  they  shut  out  the  sun, 
but  never  reach  their  weed-grown  habita- 
tions. 

It  was  greener  still  in  March:  but  in 
April,  when;  the  meadow-  ditches  are  being 
decked  with  splatter-dock  and  calla,  arrow- 
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head  and  sw  eet-flag,  golden-club  and  equi- 
setum,  then  from  the  bottom  of  more  than 
one  small  pond  spring  up  sharp,  spear- 
pointed  rolls  of  rank  green  leaves,  grow- 
ing until  the  water’s  quiet  surface  is 
pierced,  and  a stout  stem  bears  into  view 
two  parallel  rolls  of  delicate  leaf  tissue. 

I refer  to  the  rare  yellow  lotus.  Perhaps 
not  for  all  time  a native,  but  it  has  long 
since  earned  its  right  to  a place  in  our 
Horn. 

Most  interesting  is  the  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  the  leaf  to  its  surroundings  at 
the  outset  of  its  growth.  Tightly  t wisted 
and  pointed  obliquely  upward,  it  meets 
with  no  resistance  from  the  water,  and 
runs  no  risk  of  entanglement  with  other 
growths.  Once  at  the  surface,  the  Un- 
rolling is  rapidly  effected,  and  a bronze 
chalice  with  an  emerald  lining  is  ready 
to  catch  the  dew  a h it  falls.  The  circular 
perfected  leaf,  often  twenty  inches  in  di- 
ameter, is  usually  supported  on  a foot- 
stalk five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  among 
them  often  many  floating  leaves.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  of  our  aquatic  plants  has 
so  striking  an  appearance,  not  even  the 
wild-rice  at  its  best— 

M That  tangled,  truokle**,  wind-tossed  waste, 
.Above  a watery  wilderness.1’ 
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Gray  gives  as  the  range  of  the  American 
species  the  waters  of  the  Western  and 

Sou  them  States;  rare  in  the  Middle  States; 
introduced  into  the  Delaware  below  Phil-  B|BSB 
adelphia.”  Introduced  by  whom?  The 

Indians  are  said  to  have  carried  it  to  the  JHwi 

Connecticut  Valley,  where  it  still  flour-  Sr' v 

ishes  in  circumscribed  localities,  and  this 

1 rind  is  the  impression  in  southern  New  JjSjTlyl 

Jersey  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a lit- 

tie  lake  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  ^ 

where  also  tlie  native  lotus  is  found  grow- 

ing,  but  l have  not  yet  found  a positive  VI#  J 

statement  to  that  effect  Rafinesque  in 
1830  remarked,  **  As  it  is  scarce  in  the  At- 

lantic  States,  it  is  said  to  have  been  plant-  ^ ^ " 

ed  in  some  pornls  by  the  Indians.” 

The  fact  that  the  Southern  and  West- 
era  Indians  valued  the  plant  is  signifi-  \ A 

cant.  Nuttall  records  that  4*  the  O sages  jjftjp. 
and  other  Western  natives  employ  the 
roots  of  this  is  of  common 

occurrence,  for  food,  preparing  them  by 
boiling.  When  fully  ripe,  after  a cou- 
siderable  boiling  tliey  become  as  farina- 

ceous,  agreeable,  and  wholesome  as  i.lie  f # _^s|bB 

potato.  This  same  species ....  is  every- 
where  made  use  of  by  the  natives,  who 
collect  both  the  nuts  and  the  roots.’1 

Early  in  the  century  it  was  growing  in  p.  ;"' 
the  meadows  of  the  Delaware  below  PliiJ - 
adelphia,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Bar-  « 
ton  considered  it  indigenous.  He  says  «p 
also  that  "efforts  at  cultivating  tliis  plant  _ 

and  multiplying  its  sites  of  growth  have 
been  unsuccessfully  made  in  the  neigh-  1^7*$ 
borhood.” 

It  is  curious  that  Kalm,  who  gave  so 

our 

Indians,  sliould  not  mention  the  lotus. 

It  certainly  could  not  have  been  at  the  y.* 

time  of  his  visit  here  (1748)  a common  BHIpilP  I'.? 

plant,  yet.  the  lower  Delaware,  where  ^1  f 

a half-century  later  it  was  still  found,  £»  ?/ 

was  a locality  about  which  he  botanized  Bp?' 

with  much  industry.  It  is  hard  to  be-  |T. 

lieve  that  liad  lie  once  caught  sight  of  f 

its  enormous  leaves,  often  thirty  inch-  T,,r  nUJI''v  ,0T 

es  iu  diameter,  or  seen  the  bright  yel- 
low blossoms  on  their  towering  steins,  lie 

would  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  They  were  certainly  praeti 
such  an  experience.  Kalin  spent  a con-  rists  as  well  as  growers  of  1 
siderable  part  of  his  time  among  his  conn-  was  of  an  Indian  orchard  tl 
trymen  at  Raccoon,  now  Swedesborough ; settler  of  a New  Jersey  tow 
and  at  Woodstown,  but  a few  miles  away,  lie  stated,  in  1680,  that  pea 
the  native  lotus  grows  luxuriantly,  a relic,  such  plenty  that  some  peo 
it  is  believed,  of  Indian  water-farming.  carts  a peach-gathering.  I 
There  is  no  improbability  in  the  opin-  smile  at  the  conceit  of  it, 
ion  that  the  Indians  cultivated  the  plant,  very  delicate  fruit,  and  ha 
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our  onions  that  are  tied  on  ropes.”  The 
peach  was  probably  introduced  into  Flor- 
ida by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  about  a cen- 
tury or  less  its  cultivation  by  the  Indians 
had  reached  northward  as  far  as  New 
Jersey.  The  nuts  and  roots  of  the  lotus 
could  as  readily  be  transported  as  the  pits 
of  the  peach,  so  no  obstacle  was  in  the 
way.  Intertribal  intercourse  was  very 
far-reaching,  as  shown  by  the  occurrence 
of  peculiar  forms  of  stone  implements 
common  in  distant  localities,  and  Mexi- 
can obsidian  and  Minnesota  red  pipe-clay 
all  along  our  eastern  Atlantic  seaboard. 

While  yet  we  have  the  Indian  in  mind 
it  is  well  to  refer  also  to  the  very  signifi- 
cant fact  that  these  people  took  the  gold- 
en-club ( Orontium  aquaticum ) from  the 
tide-waters  and  planted  it  in  upland  sink- 
holes, miles  from  the  nearest  spot  where 
it  grew  naturally. 

Perhaps  we  can  never  be  positive  about 
the  matter.  If  a fiction,  it  is  so  pleasing 
a one  I trust  it  will  never  be  overthrown. 
To  stand  upon  the  bank  of  a pond  and 
see  in  it  traces  of  both  an  aboriginal  flow- 
er-garden and  a farm  certainly  adds  to 
the  interest  that  surrounds  the  plant. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Emer- 
son that  Thoreau  expected  to  find  the  Vic- 
toria regia  about  Concord.  It  was  but 
an  extravagant  method  of  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  that  region;  but 
I am  not  so  sure  that  the  Victoria  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  aquatic  plants.  Find- 
ing it  growing  and  blooming  every  sum- 
mer in  an  open  field  near  by,  I have 
surely  the  right  to  express  my  preference 
for  another.  It  and  the  lotus  grow  in  the 
same  waters,  and  I love  the  lotus  more, 
give  it  the  first  place  among  flowers,  al- 
though there  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
these  same  waters  royal  red  lilies  of  In- 
dia, tootli-leaved  white  lilies  from  Sierra 
Leone, the  golden  one  of  Florida, and,  per- 
haps more  magnificent  than  all,  the  splen- 
did purple  lily  of  Zanzibar.  I can  start 
across  lots  and  quickly  come  upon  them 
all  in  an  open  field;  but  it  is  the  lotus  that 
holds  me. 

I cannot  rid  myself  of  the  thought  that 
with  the  Victoria,  as  with  all  its  attendant 
lilies,  the  hand  of  the  care-taker  is  neces- 
sary. A very  Amazon  itself,  it  needs  an 
Amazonian  setting.  We  look  for  a naked 


baby  on  the  largest  pad,  and  the  infant's 
mother  in  a canoe  gathering  Victorian 
seed-vessels.  These,  with  a troop  of  scar- 
let ibises,  spur-winged  jacanas,  and  chat- 
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tering  macaws,  are  all  needed  to  complete 
the  picture.  With  them,  the  world  has 
perhaps  nothing  more  striking  to  offer; 
without  them,  the  plant  is  too  bizarre,  too 
like  the  eagle  when  shorn  of  its  priceless 
gift  of  liberty.  Not  so  with  the  lotus;  it 
accords  well  with  the  unpretending  val- 
ley of  the  Delaware,  is  not  a thing  apart, 
but  the  culmination,  as  it  were,  of  nature's 
vigor  here,  and  seemingly  not  out  of  place 
even  when  it  fills  a meadow  mud-hole. 

One  species  is,  as  we  have  seen,  truly 
American,  native,  and  to  the  manner  born, 
even  if  introduced  and  cared  for  by  the 
Indian  along  our  Eastern  seaboard ; but 
now,  where  the  wildness  of  the  Indians’ 
day  has  been  long  lost  to  us,  and  novelty 
is  sweet,  we  rejoice  to  find  the  lotus  of 
the  East  is  no  longer  a stranger  in  the 
land. 

In  a now  nameless  little  stream,  fill- 
ing the  narrow  interval  between  low  hills, 
till  within  a few  years  there  grew  little 
but  the  yellow  dock,  white  arrow -leaf, 
blue  pickerel  - weed,  and  here  and  there 
a lily.  It  was  simply  a typical  muddy 
brook,  such  as  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
“drift”  areas  of  the  State.  Every  plant 
was  commonplace;  but  far  be  it  from  me 
to  infer  that  any  one  was  mean  or  merit- 
less. Not  a flower  named  but  is  really 
beautiful ; yet,  save  the  lily,  none  would 
be  gathered  for  nosegays.  Why,  as  is  so 
common,  speak  disparagingly  of  the  yel- 
low nuphar,  our  familiar  splatter-dock? 
Let  it  be  gathered  with  care,  with  no 
fleck  of  tide-borne  mud  upon  its  petals, 
and  see  how  rich  the  coloring,  and  with 
what  grace  the  flower  has  been  moulded. 

I doubt  not,  were  the  nuphar  fragrant,  it 
would  be  extolled  as  it  deserves,  as,  were 
the  rose  fetid,  it  would  be  despised.  Thus 
one  writer  remarks,  “From  its  filthy  hab- 
its it  has  been  called,  with  some  justice, 
the  frog-lily.”  But  wherein  lies  its  filth- 
iness it  is  hard  to  determine.  It  has  no 
decided  preference  for  waters  too  stagnant 
for  its  fairer  cousin  the  white  nymplia?a; 
and  then  smirched  lilies  are  no  novelties. 
A pond  may  be  too  muddy  for  even  them 
to  preserve  their  purity,  yet  they  will  grow 
as  luxuriantly  as  their  unstained  sisters. 
That  the  nuphar  may  remain  longer  in 
polluted  waters  than  will  the  nympbaea 
does  not  argue  that  it  prefers  such  condi- 
tions, and  never  a frog  but  loved  clean 
water  better  than  foul.  Botanists  should 
not  speak  slightingly  of  the  animal  world ; 
it  too  has  its  beauties.  And  the  reference 
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water  is  shut  from  view  for  more  than 
an  acre’s  space.  As  the  spot  is  approach- 
ed from  the  neighboring  hill-top  we  get 
a bird’s-eye  view,  the  effect  of  which  is 
striking  and  thoroughly  un-native,  so  far 
as  plant  life  is  concerned,  and  in  a mea- 
sure disappointing.  Recall  some  rainy 
day  in  a crowded  city  when  from  an  upper 
window  you  have  looked  down  upon  the 
street.  No  sidewalk  and  but  little  wagon- 
way to  be  seen — nothing  but  a waving  ex- 
panse of  upraised  umbrellas.  Hence  the 
disappointment,  if  you  have  read  travel- 
lers’ tales  of  the  lotus’s  bloom.  But 
worthier  thoughts  well  up  as  you  draw 
nearer. 

One  has  but  to  glance  over  Gray’s  Bot- 
any to  notice  how  many  plants  have  been 
introduced  from  Europe,  and  are  now  so 
firmly  established  that  native  species  are 
forced  to  retire  before  them.  The  pond 
before  me  exhibits  another,  and  so  recent 
an  instance  it  has  not  yet  been  recorded. 
What  radical  changes  this  Egyptian  plant 
will  work  are  yet  to  be  determined;  that 
we  can  foresee  one  of  them — the  crowd- 
ing out  of  the  nuphar — is  unquestionable. 
That  any  change  will  be  one  to  be  re- 
gretted is  highly  improbable.  To  intro- 
duce the  lotus  is  not  to  repeat  the  blunder 
of  the  English  sparrow.  It  is  certain  not 
to  oust  other  plants  that  are  more  valu- 
able, for  as  yet  we  have  found  little  if 
any  value  in  the  products  of  our  marshes. 
Since  the  country’s  settlement  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  thrifty  to  convert  them  into 
dry  land  whenever  practicable.  Thanks 
to  whomsoever  thanks  are  due,  many  are 
irreclaimable. 

Seeing  how  forcibly  this  wonderful 
flower  of  the  lotus  impressed  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  East  generally,  how  prominently  it 
figures  in  Eastern  religions — “all  idols 
of  Buddha  are  made  to  rest  upon  opened 
lotus  flowers” — it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
when  familiar  to  all,  even  in  this  utilita- 
rian age,  it  will  not  be  merely  ranked 
as  one  of  many  flowering  plants;  it  is  of 
too  commanding  an  appearance  for  this, 
and  to  literature  will  prove  a boon.  As- 
ters, golden-rods,  and  buttercups  can  have 
a well-earned  rest. 

Years  ago  the  cultivation  of  the  Amer- 
ican species  proved  a failure,  and  those 
who  are  now  best  capable  of  judging  still 
record  the  curious  fact  that  the  native 
lotus  is  much  more  difficult  to  establish 
in  our  waters  than  the  Eastern,  and  does 
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not  grow  with  quite  the  same  luxuriance. 
Its  introduction  by  the  aborigines  along 
our  Eastern  seaboard  has  been  mentioned ; 
perhaps  it  has  lost  vigor  since  it  lost  their 
care,  and  has  disappeared  excepting  where 
its  environment  was  peculiarly  favorable. 
And  the  question  arises,  after  all,  is  it  in  the 
strict  sense  a native  ? May  it  not,  indeed, 
have  been  brought  hither  in  prehistoric 
times?  The  question  of  a superlatively 
ancient  communication  between  the  con- 
tinents is  a tempting  subject  for  study, 
and  how  appropriate  when  resting  in  the 
shade  of  the  Eastern  lotus!  Such  a train 
of  thought  need  not  stir  up  any  ghost  of 
a mythical  lost  Atlantis.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican form  has  certain  marked  peculiar- 
ities. The  mature  torus  has  a decided 
constriction  some  distance  from  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stem,  wanting  in  the  foreign 
species,  and  the  seeds  of  the  former  are 
globular  instead  of  distinctly  oval.  What- 
ever the  history  of  the  American  form, 
that  of  the  Eastern,  or  Egyptian,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating,  however  briefly,  and  yet  the 
plant  is  still  wrapt  in  mystery.  A word, 
however,  concerning  the  term  Egyptian 
in  connection  with  it.  At  present  it  is  a 
plant  of  India,  of  China  and  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea — an  enormous  range;  but  it 
is  no  longer  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  use  of  the  name  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  it  was  once  there,  not  only  a 
cultivated  plant,  but  held  sacred  by  the 
people  of  that  country,  as  it  is  by  the 
Hindoos.  Egyptologists,  however,  are 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
lotus  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Nile  region, 
some  questioning  the  matter  altogether, 
and  considering  the  sculpturing  to  repre- 
sent the  lily  of  the  Nile, one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  white  nymphaeas.  Quite  recently, 
too,  it  has  been  ably  argued  to  be  the  re- 
nowned rose  of  Sharon.  4 ‘ Of  such  a king- 
ly flower  Solomon  might  well  have  said, 

‘ I am  the  rose  of  Sharon.’  ” 

Perhaps  we  should  be  contented  with 
our  splendid  native  flora,  but  surely  there 
is  room  in  waste  places,  our  unappreciated 
marshes  and  mud-holes,  for  the  lotus — 

“a  flower  delicious  as  the  rose. 

And  stately  as  the  lily  in  her  pride.” 

A treasure  in  other  lands,  why  should  it 
not  be  in  ours?  If  he  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  is  a public  benefactor,  so  he 
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who  adds  the  loins  Ur  oiir  meadows  must  here  in  Isow  Jersey,  one  can  he  a lotns- 

likewlsc  Im  so  accounted;  44  A pie.ce  of  eater,  can,  float  iu  bis>  canoe  and  phiek 

color  Is  as.  useful,  a*  a piece,  of  bread  4 fruit  from  giant  lilies.  But  be  not  too  free 

With  the  blooming  lotus  votbiu  reach,  Ip  do  so.  .It  is  not  the  fabled 

let;  ok  epm^  rm  w to  a few  plum  KeaCistics.  ^Vl.  audmHvs  digestion  may  te  aiofa  drs* 
Ip  t bp  11  :jp  )i*is 'Wet*  exposed  iurl>ed  than  his  mind  pleasantly* 

to  precisely  the  same  romHOous  us  the  tli  this  isolated  pond,  by  but  ivw. 
native,  phvnty  a hil  now  flourishes  m abso  and  unknown  to  hundreds  living*  near  it. 
Into  perfection.  Mingled  with  the  fully  a bit  of  * fur  Eastern  l&ntloC&pe  is  repro- 
expnuded  blossoms  mi^y  -aiwaya  be  seeu  tfuced— ti  ■ftyt&ikj&f  grn<^"fi^l  lotusv\vith  tte 
the  hi.uU  in  every  ©t&ge  of  grow  tin  and  Simone  Umvcs,  match  lesa ' blossoms  v and 
this  from  early  summer  until  frost,  flap*  wonderful  send  pmls  ;:  ami  what  has  }>eeti 
pily  there  is  not,  as  is  so  often  Urn  ease,  a here  v ffeeted  i£  &dbg  ^pesM&d  Hi  thy  mud- 
iimgnifteent  but  brief  display,  then  no-  bole  of  ?nr  pasiiuy  meadow, 
tiling:  but  leaves.  If  not  a joy  forever.  Loss  tluiu  a year  ago,  when  spring1  was 
it  is  at  least  one  of  a protracted  'season,  'Well  advanced, I plactnl  a root  in  the  mud, 
Badsov  blossoms,  they  areatike  heautifub  ami  left  it  to  bHitie  with  the  cw^dhi^na- 
Among  many  that  ate  pale  yet  distinctive*  five  growths,  Certainly  the  advantage 
iy  tinted  there  often  stands  out.  one  or  was  all  upon  one  aide  hut  it  did  not  1q«£ 
more  with  the  phials  Upped  heart  at  being  pitted  aganisfc  such  heaVy 

with  de£p est  crihison.  ; Fat*  nu>*e  »*?y  ]i kiac ;•  • them  aH:  F^r 

gigantic  tv»:-rwfc.  buds,  that  s.>«m  op»Mi  like  tt  time  they  i*re  permitted  to  be  berotfeti- 
a tythpr  white  and  rosy  at  the  tebjg(.  . The  his? y ip* 

'-tiffi:  &t\$p -*th#e  gioriohs  flbwers  f tVs  ec**ju  how:  readying  out*  to  ft 

iocH^k  ^pfjtss  ivheii  fulfy  Pp<Hp  stretch  ofmarshy  meadow:  and  there  ioo, 
sterns  fhitfbfc 1 Trill  flourish  ns  at  my 

feh;  : / 'nhfgh'Wr^  It;  is  a rightful  amh3Wo>>i  to 

that  vrm  more  tlian  eight  feet  be  able  to srii d#wir^ 

high.'  • , f : 1 /,  % ' ; / vitfe  and  lig-twe.  tM  me  add  the  lotus.; 

Whan  the  flower  4js  fully  expanded, ihe  fify 'it ha&  coi^j^ihtay- 
huge  seed-pod.  or  torus,  is  a pmatuent  olvy  For  how  long  have  water -lilies  beer* 
jecT.  to  the  on  sale  in  our  streets  and  at  *>ur  railway: 

nest  of  a Wasp  ' i It  is  of  the  ricbrst  yeliosv,  *la£ic«n*s  augh  ring  well  for  the  love  of 
ami  sumnindeij  by  a delicate  fringe  of  the  amratic  plants  f;  And  that  strange  and 
mpi!0/i^)i^: : •'  seeefe  are  seen  turt^dd«?i|.'.  *e4.mHy  known  lily.dlasi*  alniosl  cue* 
in  ife  tbit  Aarfxice,  ,get«3t i;n xi-gohleii • .t Jtb.itic  mlnr,  the  xcKipliyllam,  m hawked 

setting  so  lavish  that  their  own  beti»>ty,b  about  FLiladclphiit  streets  itt  early  Juut\ 
obscured.  After  >*).n>  petals  haVv> fallen—  loved  Tor  its  beauty  despite  the  unfra* 
thev  am  lnhiiaturn  boats  of  a teHOlifnl  gTance;  and  m too  this  flower  of 

patterb>  that; enh“hvtJg  th^  bre^^  sail  with  otber  .’land^.. inu^t : i a|ipear,;hut  not  to 
all  the.gmce  of  model  yachts —this  great  siiik  to  titg  level  of  a lucre  pretty  hi;**- 
^eedAiod  jC^hUiiti^  to  and  i«  a curb  somy  it  is  too*  '«nggei>tiire  A plant  ip  meet 
:ous’ • f.a fmei* shaped  sttriiyUire,  holding  the  with  .sUrU  a fate.  Wj tat  Margaret  Fuller 
sv^u)*eJy.  Aret  not  yonceaHng  oneb  wrobV  to  ff  hpfeivit  well  btfarr*  repeat- 
aby • Tlie  latter Thorne  to  large  as  liaz<>l*  ihg:  4'5feek'Jih^‘Ioto^ 4nd  hikie  it  draught 
snif^,  and  arv  qniVi  a«  palatable.  And  so,  of  rapture/ 
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A CHAPTER  FROM  MY  MEMOIRS. 

BY  MU.  I)R  BLOW1TZ. 

IT  is  certainly  tlisagreeable  lo  hear  a being  signed  at  Berlin  was,  according  to 
man  speak  of  himself  ; but  I consider  the  universal  opinion,  the  greatest  jour- 
still  more  irritating  a man  who  speaks  milistie  feat  on  record,  and  that  publi- 
f rom  the  tomb,  who  may  accuse,  insult,  cation,  due  to  me,  is  the  subject  of  the 
vilify,  lie,  yet  the  victims  made  by  whom  chapter  I am  writing.  I say  this  plainly, 
can  reply  only  by  vainly  breaking  their  because  1 feel  no  pride  for  it.  To  have 
nails  against  the  planks  of  bis  cothn.  'Of  published  an  important  document  before 
the  two  evils  t prefer  incurring  the  least;  anybody  else  does  not  make  you  a great 
and  not  wishing  to  allow  the  facts  about  writer,  or  even  a great  journalist,  and  I 
to  be  stated  to  fall  into  oblivion.  I prefer  would  rather  have  written  The  Battle  0/ 
publishing  t hem  in  my  lifetime  rather  Dorking  than  have  published  all  the  secret 
than  leaving  my  heirs  to  do  so.  documents  in  the  world.  Anybody  who 

The  publication  in  the  Times  of  the  is  a journalist  by  profession  might  have 
Treaty  of  Berlin  at  the  very  hour  it  was  done  what  1 did  if  he  had  said,  ilI  will 
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do  it,”  and  had  thought  over  the  ways  of 
doing  it.  It  was  a feat  in  which  neither 
talent  nor  science  stood  for  anything. 
The  story  I am  about  to  tell  must  not 
therefore  be  ascribed  to  vanity,  but  should 
merely  be  considered  the  accomplishment 
of  a duty  to  my  profession,  for  which  I 
feel  a passion.  The  public  should  know, 
indeed,  by  what  efforts  of  imagination  and 
perseverance  one  sometimes  succeeds  in 
keeping  them  posted  up,  especially  as  the 
reader  who  runs  his  eye  over  a document 
paraded  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper  is 
apt  to  fancy  that  it  had  simply  to  be  asked 
for  or  bought.  Now  if  documents  had 
merely  to  be  bought,  nothing  would  be 
easier.  Rich  papers  would  procure  them, 
while  the  others,  as  is  customary,  would 
reprint  them  gratis  without  telling  their 
readers  from  what  source  they  derived 
them.  But  this  is  not  enough.  To  be 
able  to  pay  for  a document  is  not  suffix 
cient,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  bought 
documents  are  spurious,  those  possessing 
genuine  ones  not  being  men  capable  of 
selling  them.  I will  therefore  relate  the 
history  of  the  acquisition  of  a document 
which  necessitated  not  only  the  spending 
of  money,  but  long  preliminary  labor,  the 
warding  off  of  failure,  and  the  throwing 
off  the  scent  of  those  who  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  the  communication. 
I give  the  story  because  it  ought  not  to 
die  with  me,  and  because  it  belongs  to  the 
history  of  modern  journalism. 

In  October,  1877,  on  calling  one  morn- 
ing on  the  Due  Decazes,  minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  the  large  office  he  occupied 
on  the  first  floor  in  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  he 
said  to  me:  “There  will  soon  be  a Con- 
gress for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question.  I shall  be  the  representative 
of  France  at  it.  I shall  have  been  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  ambassador,  minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  plenipotentiary  rep- 
resenting France  at  an  international  dip- 
lomatic Congress.  People  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  twit  me  with  not  having  wor- 
thily upheld  the  name  I bear,  and  with 
not  having  at  least  endeavored  to  give 
fresh  lustre  to  it.”  Then,  after  a few  min- 
utes’ silence,  he  added : “You  ought  to  go 
to  it;  it  will  be  very  interesting;  and  I will 
do  all  I can,  consistently  with  my  duty,  to 
facilitate  your  task.” 

“You  forget,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  I said, 
“that  rather  more  than  two  years  ago 
there  appeared  in  thei Times  a letter  en- 
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titled  ‘A  French  Scare,’  denouncing  the 
warlike  projects  of  the  German  military 
party,  and  that  the  author  of  that  letter 
could  not  go  to  Berlin,  which  is  where  the 
Congress  will  be  held,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  much  that  is  disagreeable.” 

“I  am  sure  nothing  will  be  done  to 
remind  you  of  that,  and  I still  think  that 
if  you  are  told  to  go  you  should  readily 
do  so.” 

By  a rather  curious  coincidence  I had 
a call  that  very  afternoon  from  a young 
foreigner  whom  a friend  warmly  recom- 
mended to  me.  This  young  man  had 
a pleasing,  intelligent  countenance,  and 
made  the  best  possible  impression  on  me. 

He  told  me  he  had  left  his  country  be- 
cause his  brother  had  been  drawn  into 
gambling,  had  lost  all  that  both  of  them 
possessed,  had  victimized  people  and  left 
debts;  that  he  himself,  though  clear  of  it 
all,  had  been  forced  to  emigrate  to  escape 
the  shame  of  hearing  his  brother  decried, 
whom  he  nevertheless  dearly  loved.  What 
he  now  wanted  was  to  gain  a small  pum 
allowing  him  to  go  to  the  colonies  to  make 
a fortune,  and  to  retrieve  his  name  by  pay- 
ing his  brother’s  debts. 

The  story  was  quite  true.  This  honest 
young  man  interested  me  very  much.  I 
felt  that  lie  was  ready  to  make  the  great- 
est efforts  to  attain  his  object,  and  I prom- 
ised to  see  what  I could  do  for  him. 

I made  several  attempts  in  his  favor, 
but  could  not  succeed.  This  was  all  the 
stranger  as  the  young  man  had  an  excel- 
lent bearing,  was  very  intelligent,  spoke 
several  languages,  wrote  them  fairly,  and 
in  short  would  have  made  the  most  valu- 
able secretary  imaginable.  The  difficulty 
was  that  a secretary’s  post  is  a livelihood, 
but  does  not  speedily  allow  of  saving  the 
small  capital  which  he  required  for  going 
to  the  colonies. 

He  called  on  me  several  times,  and  in- 
terested me  more  and  more.  One  morn- 
ing he  came,  it  was  in  1878,  and  I had  just 
had  a letter  informing  me  that  there  was 
an  idea  of  sending  me  to  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, the  meeting  of  which  had  been  de- 
layed for  a time,  but  which  was  certain  to 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It 
was  then  January.  Marshal  MacMahon 
had  been  defeated,  and  the  Due  Decazes 
had  fallen.  There  was  an  attempt,  indeed, 
to  put  forward  the  Duke  as  plenipoten- 
tiary, M.  Waddington,  minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  being  too  much  of  a novice 
in  diplomacy  to  undertake  such  a task. 
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I knew  M.  Waddington  well.  M.  Du- 
faure  had  deputed  me  two  days  before  the 
formation  of  his  cabinet  to  ask  him  wheth- 
er he  would  agree  to  take  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, and  I am  bound  to  say  that  Madame 
Waddington  then  strongly  dissuaded  him. 
He  had  accepted,  but  was  at  first  very 
nervous,  afraid  of  opening  his  mouth  lest 
he  should  commit  a blunder.  I knew, 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  relying  on 
him  at  Berlin  to  be  backed  or  posted  up, 
and  that  for  fear  of  compromising  his  dip- 
lomatic fame  he  would  resolve  on  abso- 
lute reticence. 

I reflected  that  in  going  to  Berlin  I 
should  encounter  the  hostility  of  most  of 
the  Chancellor’s  supporters,  who  resented 
my  letter  of  1875,  and  that  of  the  Chan- 
cellor himself,  whom  the  letter  had  much 
irritated;  that  the  English  diplomatists 
made  it  a rule  to  communicate  nothing; 
that  the  Russians  would  distrust  the  cor- 
respondent of  an  English  journal;  that 
Count  Corti,  if  it  were  he  who  represented 
Italy,  would  be  exposed  to  a violent  oppo- 
sition, and  would  not  risk  receiving  blows 
by  making  confidences;  and  that  the 
Austrians,  hedged  in  by  Germany  and 
Russia,  would  not  venture  to  open  their 
mouths.  As  for  the  Turks,  like  all  those 
marked  out  beforehand  for  victims,  they 
would  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadow, 
even  if  they  had  a shadow,  of  which  I 
was  not  certain. 

I reflected  that  I was  going  to  make  a 
grand  fiasco  at  Berlin,  and  compromise  a 
career  which,  tolerably  brilliant  at  start- 
ing, had  already  brought  on  me  so  many 
grudges,  calumnies,  and  attacks  of  which 
I have  not  ceased  to  be  proud.  The  idea 
was  unbearable,  and  I felt  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Times , as  much  as  of  myself, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  go  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Just  then  my  young  friend  was  an- 
nounced, whom  I had  not  seen  for  a long 
time,  and  had  positively  forgotten.  Here 
I must  confess  that  I have  a theory  which 
will  perhaps  be  ridiculed,  but  which  has 
governed  my  whole  life.  I believe  in 
the  constant  intervention  of  a Supreme 
Power,  directing  not  merely  our  destiny 
in  general,  but  those  of  our  actions  which 
influence  our  destiny.  When  I see  that 
nothing  in  nature  is  left  to  chance,  that 
immutable  laws  govern  every  movement, 
that  the  faintest  spark  which  glimmers  in 
the  firmament  disappears  and  reappears 
with  Btrifit  punctuality — I cannot  sup- 
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pose  that  anything  with  mankind  goes 
by  chance,  and  that  every  individual- 
ity composing  it  is  not  governed  by  a 
definite  and  inflexible  plan.  The  great 
men  whose  names  escape  oblivion  are 
like  the  planets  which  we  know  by  name, 
and  which  stand  out  of  the  multitude  of 
stars  without  names.  We  know  their  mo- 
tions and  destinies.  We  know  at  what 
time  the  comet  moving  in  infinite  space 
will  reappear,  and  that  the  smallest  stars 
whose  existence  escapes  us  obey  the  fix- 
ed law  which  governs  the  universe.  Un- 
der various  names,  in  changing  circum- 
stances, by  successive  and  co-ordinate  evo- 
lutions, the  great  geniuses  known  to  the 
world,  those  whose  names  have  escaped 
oblivion,  reappear.  Moses  is  reflected  in 
Confucius,  Mohammed  in  John  Huss, 
Cyrus  lives  again  in  Caesar,  and  Caesar  in 
Napoleon,  Attila  is  repeated  in  Peter  the 
Great,  and  Frederick  II.  m Bismarck, 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  in  Philip  VII.,  and 
Catilina  in  Boulanger.  Charlemagne  and 
Joan  of  Arc  alone  have  not  yet  reappear- 
ed, the  one  to  revive  authority  and  the 
other  la  pudeur . Everything  moves  by 
a fixed  law,  and  man  is  master  of  his  own 
destiny  only  because  he  can  thwart  or 
promote  by  his  own  intervention  and  ac- 
tion the  place  he  should  fill  and  the  path 
traced  out  for  him  by  the  general  decree 
which  regulates  the  movements  of  every 
creature. 

By  virtue  of  this  theory  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  I have  always  endeavor- 
ed to  divine  the  intentions  and  designs  of 
the  Supreme  Will  which  directs  us.  I 
have  always  sought  not  to  thwart  that 
ubiquitous  guidance,  but  to  enter  on  the 
path  to  which  it  seemed  to  point  me. 
When,  at  the  very  time  that  the  idea  of 
going  to  Berlin  plunged  me  in  despair, 
my  door  opened  and  I saw  my  young 
friend  enter,  it  struck  me  that  he  was 
destined  to  assist  me  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  devolving  on  me  at 
Berlin. 

“You  are  still  bent  on  undertaking 
whatever  is  honestly  possible  to  effect 
your  purpose  ?”  I asked. 

“Still  so,”  he  replied. 

“Then  call  on  me  again  in  a few 
days.” 

I went  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  to  the  French  Republic. 
“Your  Highness,”  I said  (it  is  a title  ap- 
pertaining to  him  as  sprung  from  a me- 
diatized family),  “I  shall  probably  he 
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deputed  to  attend  the  Berlin  Congress  as 
correspondent  of  my  paper.  I know  there 
is  a lively  recollection  of  a letter  publish- 
ed in  1875  against  the  projects  of  the  Ger- 
man military  party,  and  as  your  High- 
ness has  been  friendly  to  me,  I have  come 
to  ask  whether  or  not  you  would  advise 
me  to  go  to  Berlin,  or  whether  I should 
not  be  afraid  of  a reception  rendering  my 
mission  very  difficult  if  not  impossible.” 

The  Prince  was  silent  a few  seconds.  “ I 
must  reflect,”  he  said;  44 come  again  in 
three  days.” 

Three  days  meant  that  he  would  make 
inquiries  at  Berlin.  When  I went  again 
he  said:  “I  have  reflected.  You  can  go 
to  Berlin.  You  will  be  well  received.” 

Two  days  afterward  my  young  friend 
called  again.  44  Here,”  I said,  44  is  what  I 
ask  you  to  do.  You  will  leave  Paris  in 
a few  days.  Here  is  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion, from  a friend  of  mine  not  concerned 
in  polttics,  to  the  private  secretary  of  a 
foreign  statesman  who  will  certainly  rep- 
resent his  country  at  the  Berlin  Congress. 
You  will  present  yourself  with  this  letter 
as  a young  man  seeking  an  improving 
situation  and  asking  no  salary.  You  have 
some  weeks,  perhaps  months,  before  you. 
You  will  employ  them  in  getting  an  in- 
troduction to  the  chief  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  recommended,  and  you 
will  manage  so  that  when  the  Congress 
convenes,  if  he  goes,  you  go  with  him.  I 
shall  be  there.  I do  not  ask  you  to  di- 
vulge the  smallest  secret  to  me,  or  to  com- 
mit the  slightest  indiscretion.  You  will 
simply  keep  me  summarily  informed  of 
the  tilings  done.  It  will  be  for  me  to 
supplement  your  hints.  You  will  never 
speak  to  me  of  things  about  to  be  done, 
for  I will  not  give  you  a derogatory  task. 
You  will  simply  help  me  in  forestalling 
the  information  of  others,  and  when  the 
Congress  has  adopted  articles,  you  will 
communicate  them  to  me;  but  I shall  not 
publish  them  till  the  day  the  Congress 
holds  its  last  sitting,  so  as  in  no  way  to 
thwart  its  labors.  Here  is  the  address  at 
which  you  will  keep  me  posted  up;  and 
the  Congress  over,  provided  you  have 
faithfully  performed  your  task,  I will 
hand  you  the  sum  you  deem  necessary  for 
making  your  fortune  in  the  colonies.” 

Four  days  afterward  he  started. 

Several  weeks  elapsed,  and  the  con- 
stantly deferred  Congress  was  convened 
for  the  13th  June,  1878.  I arrived  at  Berlin 
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on  the  lltli.  On  the  way,  as  at  Berlin,  I 
had  a pleasant  reception,  as  I had  been  as- 
sured. Everybody  was  affable,  but,  as  I 
had  foreseen,  nobody  gave  me  the  slight- 
est information.  Some  days  before  start- 
ing I had  said  to  a German  diplomatist, 

4 4 At  Paris  the  fish  talk,  at  Berlin  the  par- 
rots are  dumb.”  The  remark  had  been 
repeated,  and  people  seemed  resolved  on 
confirming  it. 

Lord  Odo  Russell,  though  neither  a par- 
rot nor  a fish,  received  me  with  the  charm- 
ing manners  which  had  made  him  so  pop- 
ular, but  did  not  give  me  the  smallest  in- 
formation. M.  Waddington  was  visibly 
embarrassed  at  receiving  me.  It  was  much 
the  same  everywhere— -affable  greetings, 
pressing  invitations,  great  courtesy,  but 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  the  im- 
patient tooth  of  a correspondent.  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  receiving  the  plenipotentia- 
ries, had  told  them  that  indiscretions  must 
be  avoided  at  all  cost,  and  the  journalists 
who  had  invaded  Berlin  prevented  from 
sending  their  papers  authentic  informa- 
tion. Outside  rumors  must  not  hamper 
the  march  of  the  Congress ; and  it  was  also, 

I think,  a question  of  saving  the  reputa- 
tion for  muteness  of  the  German  capital. 

On  the  13th  June  the  Congress  open- 
ed. The  journalists  assembled  at  Berlin 
walked  like  exiled  shadows  in  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse,  laying  wait  for  the  echoes 
which  escaped  or  might  escape  from  the 
Congress  hall.  They  learned  that  the 
Chancellor  had  made  the  members  pledge 
themselves  to  absolute  silence  on  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress.  There  was 
consternation. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  I had  a meet- 
ing with  my  young  friend,  the  only  one 
during  my  whole  stay.  He  had  quite 
succeeded.  He  was  at  Berlin  as  a kind 
of  diplomatic  outsider,  receiving  no  sala- 
ry, no  lodging,  nothing  indeed,  but  deput- 
ed to  co-operate  in  the  labors  imposed  by 
the  Congress  on  one  of  its  members.  He 
felt  himself,  however,  closely  watched. 

He  brought  me  some  summary  informa- 
tion of  no  great  importance,  but  which 
served  me  as  a starting-point,  and  ena- 
bled me,  indeed,  from  the  very  next  day, 
to  give  my  correspondence  a more  digni- 
fied character,  and  to  collect  some  positive 
facts. 

The  real  labors  of  the  Congress  had  not 
begun.  We  felt  that  we  should  not  meet 
again,  and  indeed  I never  met  him  after- 
ward. It  was  settled  that  we  should  on 
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no  account  take  an  intermediary,  which 
would  have  been  to  give  us  constant  un- 
easiness, and  expose  ourselves  to  a volun- 
tary or  involuntary  imprudence.  In  the 
end — it  was  four  in  the  morning — we  fix- 
ed on  a plan,  a very  poor  one,  yet  which 
seemed  preferable  to  any  others.  As  I 
had  hired  a carriage  by  the  month,  I was 
in  the  evening  to  make  it  wait,  the  win- 
dows being  open,  at  some  spot  or  other, 
and  he  in  passing  was  to  throw  in  his  com- 
munications, written  on  very  thin  paper, 
and  forming  a tiny  memorandum-book. 
Though  not  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
plan,  I could  hit  on  no  other,  nor  he  either, 
and  we  parted  with  this  understanding. 

He  had  already  left  the  room,  when  he 
returned,  saying,  “Excuse  me — I have 
taken  your  hat  for  mine.” 

An  idea  fastened  on  my  mind.  “ Shut 
the  door,”  I said,  “and  sit  down;  your 
method  of  communication  is  found.” 

That  method,  which  succeeded  admira- 
bly, was  of  childish  simplicity. 

I was  staying  at  the  Kaiserhof.  Every 
day  he  came  there  for  lunch  and  dinner. 
There  was  a stand  where  hats  were  hung 
up.  He  placed  his  communications  in 
the  lining  of  his  hat,  and  we  exchanged 
hats  on  leaving  the  table.  When  I was 
to  dine  out,  I gave  him  notice  overnight, 
and  told  him  at  what  hour,  before  or  after 
dinner,  I should  take  tea.  Only  twice 
were  we  forced  to  put  off  the  communica- 
tion till  next  day.  Once,  however,  we  had 
a scare.  One  of  my  English  colleagues, 
on  leaving  the  dining-room,  made  a mis- 
take and  took  my  friend’s  hat.  With- 
out looking  at  each  other,  we  felt,  as  he 
wrote  me  next  day,  that  we  turned  pale. 
If  the  colleague  in  question  had  kept  the 
hat,  he  might  have  discovered  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty,  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed at  the  previous  day’s  sitting,  as  also  a 
hint  of  the  difficulties  raised  between  Rus- 
sia and  England  on  the  boundaries  of 
Bulgaria,  and  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences for  my  friend  might  have  been 
the  result.  Fortunately  on  reaching  the 
door  the  Englishman  put  on  the  hat,  which 
dropped  over  on  his  nose.  He  laughing- 
ly took  it  off  and  replaced  it  on  its  peg. 
I had  risen  to  take  the  hat  from  him,  but 
sat  down  again.  I breathed  freely,  and 
my  friend  must  have  done  the  same. 

This  plan  was  pursued  without  a hitch 
till  the  3d  of  July.  The  brief  notes  which 
I received  in  this  way  enabled  me  to  see 
several  members  of  the  Congress  during 
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the  evening,  beginning  with  the  most 
communicative  one,  and  then  going  to 
others,  piecing  things  together,  and  thus 
composing  a perfect  description  of  the  sit- 
ting just  held. 

As  an  example  of  how  in  such  a case 
information  might  be  gathered,  one  even- 
ing after  dinner  I found  this  in  the  hat: 
“I  have  not  gleaned  much.  Prince 
Gortchakoff  has  made  a speech  which  cre- 
ated a little  amusement,  ending  with  the 
words,  4 Russia  is  more  jealous  of  gather- 
ing the  laurels  of  glory  than  the  olive  of 
peace !’  ” 

Furnished  with  the  phrase,  I went  to  a 
diplomatist  who  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  old  Chancellor.  The  conversation 
began  with  commonplaces,  but  necessari- 
ly turned  on  the  labors  of  the  Congress. 

“It  seems,”  I said,  ‘‘that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  ridicule  the  speech 
just  delivered  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  es- 
pecially the  phrase  with  which  he  fended, 
‘Russia,’”  etc. 

The  diplomatist  drew  himself  up.  “ It 
is  very  wrong  to  ridicule  it,  and  I hope 
you  are  not  going  to  be  the  echo  of  these 
unjust  railleries.  The  Russian  Chancel- 
lor’s speech  was  very  acute  and  clever, 
despite  its  apparent  pretentiousness.  He 
clearly  showed  that” — and  he  proceeded 
to  repeat  some  passages  of  the  speech. 

I paid  two  other  visits,  and  toward  mid- 
night could  telegraph  the  speech  accurate- 
ly enough  for  Lord  Salisbury  laughingly 
to  say  to  me  next  evening,  at  Comte  St. 
Yallier’s  soiree,  “You  forgot  a few  com- 
mas and  semicolons,  but  with  that  excep- 
tion the  speech  is  given  quite  accurately.” 
This  did  not  prevent  a newspaper  from 
declaring  it  apocryphal,  because  I had 
said  “Prince  Gortchakoff  rose.”  whereas 
plenipotentiaries  always  speak  seated. 

I only  wished  to  show  how  I had  often 
to  go  to  work  to  know  what  had  passed  at 
the  Congress.  I afterward  learned  that 
Prince  Bismarck  was  much  annoyed  at  the 
publication  of  the  speech,  and  that  at  the 
next  sitting,  seated  by  a diplomatist  from 
whom  he  fancied  I had  derived  it,  he  lifted 
up  the  table-cloth  and  sarcastically  said, 
“ I am  looking  to  see  if  Blowitz  is  not  un- 
derneath.” The  fact  is,  I had  been  happily 
guided.  Tongues  had  been  looser  at  Ber- 
lin than  at  Paris,  and  I was  able  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  June  to  publish 
the  agreement  effected  the  previous  night 
between  England  and  Russia  on  the  Bul- 
garian question. 
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That  question  had  raised  such  difficul- 
ties that  the  sittings  of  Congress  had  been 
suspended,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  future 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  either  from  adroitness 
or  sincerely,  had  engaged  a special  train 
for  Monday,  the  24th,  to  leave  Berlin.  It 
would  have  been  a disastrous  rupture. 
The  whole  world  was  anxiously  waiting. 
The  22d  was  a Saturday.  If  I had  not 
been  able  to  publish  that  morning  that  an 
agreement  had  been  effected,  Saturday’s 
Stock  Exchange  would  have  had  a terri- 
ble fall,  and  many  people  would  certainly 
have  been  ruined.  But  the  agreement 
was  effected  at  midnight  on  Friday,  and 
was  known  in  London  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
at  eight  or  nine.  No  Stock  Exchange 
manoeuvre  was  practicable,  and  by  this 
revelation  I made  numberless  enemies 
among  those  who  were  speculating  on  a 
rupture. 

When  the  Wolff  Agency  at  Berlin  pub- 
lished a London  telegram  quoting  the  in- 
formation, many  even  among  the  members 
of  the  Congress — for  I knew  them — were 
ignorant  of  the  agreement,  which  was  not 
to  be  communicated  to  them  till  Satur- 
day’s sitting,  the  only  thing  they  knew 
being  that  they  were  convened  for  that 
day.  I had  every  reason,  therefore,  to  be 
satisfied,  and  things  went  on  well  till  the 
4th  of  July.  On  the  3d  my  friend  had 
committed  an  imprudence. 

When  I started  for  Berlin,  or  rather 
when  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  encouraged 
me  to  go,  I had  said  to  him:  “Does  your 
Highness  think  the  Chancellor  will  grant 
me  an  audience?  In  the  first  place  I am 
very  anxious  to  know  a statesman  who  is 
the  great  historical  figure  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  More- 
over, to  go  to  Berlin  without  seeing  Prince 
Bismarck  is  like  going  to  Rome  without 
seeing  the  Pope.  It  would  be  a mortifi- 
cation for  me.” 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  is  the  most  per- 
fect gentleman  I know,  and  has  great  dip- 
lomatic finesse,  but  does  not  employ  it  in 
his  private  relations,  especially  when  he 
meets  any  one  who  trusts  him,  replied  that 
he  could  pledge  himself  to  nothing  on 
that  point.  “All  I can  promise  you,”  he 
said,  “is  that  I will  do  my  utmost  for 
your  having  an  audience,  but  I do  not 
answer  in  any  way  for  the  success  of  a step 
which  I shall  take  but  once,  for  I will  not 
press  it  a second  time.” 

The  1st  of  July  arrived.  Prince  Bis- 
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marck  had  replied  in  the  negative  to  the 
request  fov  an  audience  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him  in  my  name  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  “ He  had  received,”  he  said, 
“hundreds  of  applications  for  an  audi- 
ence. Everybody  had  collected  at  Berlin, 
and  the  leading  personages  had  all  asked 
to  see  him.  He  could  not  receive  me 
without  receiving  the  others,  especially 
the  journalists,  and,  above  all,  the  Ger- 
man journalists,  whom  he  had  always  re- 
fused to  receive,  would  never  forgive  him 
if  he  received  only  me.” 

I abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  and 
felt  very  much  vexed,  for  by  strange  ill- 
luck  I had  not  even  caught  sight  of  him. 
But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  July, 
on  entering  the  hotel,  Prince  Hohenlohe’s 
card  was  handed  to  me.  He  had  called 
at  the  hotel,  and  had  said  on  the  card  that 
he  wished  to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  would  be  in  the  evening  at  the  Eng- 
lish Embassy,  where  a reception  was  to  be 
held. 

I went  to  the  Embassy,  where  the  Prince 
arrived  about  eleven  o’clock.  What  was 
my  surprise  when  he  informed  me  that 
Prince  Bismarck  asked  me  to  dine  with 
him  next  day  at  half  past  six,  in  morning 
dress.  On  the  2d,  accordingly,  at  a quar- 
ter past  six,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  as  had 
been  arranged,  called  for  me  at  the  hotel. 

I was  waiting  at  the  door  for  him,  and  we 
went  together  to  the  Chancellor’s. 

Next  day  everybody  at  Berlin,  and  very 
soon  all  Europe,  knew  that  I had  dined 
with  the  Chancellor,  and  had  staid  with 
him  till  toward  eleven  at  night.  It  was 
commented  on  as  a great  event,  and  the 
French  papers  have  often  twitted  me 
with  this  dinner,  styling  me  “ Prince  Bis- 
marck’s guest.”  These  absurd  attacks 
have  never  impaired  the  great  satisfaction 
I feel  at  a recollection  full  of  interest.  I 
have  since  often  opposed  Prince  Bis- 
marck’s policy;  he  himself,  through  a 
misunderstanding,  once  attacked  me  in 
the  Reichstag.  I have  blamed  him  for 
many  things,  and  at  the  time  I write  these 
lines  Professor  Geffken’s  imprisonment 
seems  to  me  abominable,  notwithstanding 
the  attempt  to  justify  it  by  the  ill-inspired 
disclosure  of  the  indictment;  yet  nothing 
will  prevent  my  declaring  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  Pope  Leo  XIII.  are  the  only 
men — I have  seen  nearly  all  the  great  per- 
sonages of  the  time — who  have  not  disap- 
pointed me,  but  have  even  surpassed  my 
expectations. 
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Prince  Bismarck  appeared  to  me  a man 
beyond  comparison  with  any,  having  a 
powerful  mind,  an  unequalled  intelli- 
gence, a clear  will,  a strong  decision,  a 
wonderful  sagacity,  a striking  way  of 
saying  things,  of  judging  men,  of  fore- 
seeing and  directing  events.  Add  to  this 
great  and  scornful  pride,  speaking  of  men 
with  cutting  sarcasm,  an  incisive  and 
picturesque  style,  an  absolute  confidence 
in  his  own  superiority.  Even  his  stature 
exceeded  my  expectations.  I had  never 
seen  him  except  at  Madame  Tussaud’s 
waxworks  in  London,  where  he  was  rep- 
resented as  a short  man,  so  that  when  the 
door  opened  and  this  giant  in  uniform  en- 
tered I was  quite  taken  aback. 

My  interview  with  him  made  a great 
impression  at  Berlin.  The  attitude  of 
the  diplomatists  toward  me  altogether 
changed.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
ascendency  exercised  by  the  German 
Chancellor  over  the  eminent  diplomatists 
attending  the  Congress.  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  alone,  eclipsed  by  his  rival’s  great- 
ness, tried  to  struggle  against  him.  All 
the  rest  listened  to  him  with  extreme  def- 
erence, and  unresistingly  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  him.  From  that  mo- 
ment I had  no  need  to  solicit  information ; 
it  came  to  me  of  its  own  accord,  and  this 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  source 
which  had  at  first  so  well  served  me  failed 
me. 

My  friend,  who  had  been  till  then  ex- 
ceedingly prudent,  on  learning  that  I had 
seen  the  Chancellor  in  so  special  a way, 
took  airs  upon  him,  and  without  betray- 
ing our  relations,  excited  distrust.  From 
that  time  he  was  kept  at  a distance,  and 
from  the  4th  of  July  his  hat  contained  no- 
thing but  rueful  confessions  of  his  impru- 
dence and  bitter  regrets  at  being  unable 
to  serve  me.  I did  my  utmost  to  console 
him,  and  though  I did  not  see  him  again, 
I learned  that  he  had  left  Europe,  and  he 
has  since  admirably  succeeded  in  his  en- 
terprises. Still  I lost  all  chance  of  hav- 
ing the  treaty,  though  information  on  the 
Congress  reached  me  thenceforth,  as  I 
have  said,  without  difficulty. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  a week  before  the 
Congress  closed,  I was  reading  iu  the  hall 
of  the  Kaiserhof  a private  letter  just  ar- 
rived, and  containing  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

44 1 have  watched  with  delight  the  cam- 
paign you  have  been  making  at  Berlin. 
It  would  be  a crowning  of  that  campaign 
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if  you  could  be  the  first  to  publish  the 
treaty,  and  I need  not  tell  you  with  what 
joy  I should  see  you  realize  what  would 
be  the  greatest  feat  of  modern  journal- 
ism.” 

At  that  moment  a diplomatist  who  had 
always  been  friendly  to  me  passed  through 
the  hall  of  the  hotel.  I must  have  looked 
downcast,  for  be  came  up  with  alacrity 
and  said,  “Have  you  been  getting  bad 
news  ?”  With  the  instinctive  idea  I have 
already  spoken  of,  according  to  which  a 
man’s  destiny  depends  on  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  seizes  on  the  indications 
given  by  fate,  instead  of  replying,  I show- 
ed him  the  letter.  He  perused  it  atten- 
tively, then,  turning  to  me,  “So  you  set 
great  store  on  forestalling  the  publication 
of  the  treaty  ?” 

“If  you  put  on  one  side  all  the  grand 
crosses  in  the  world,  and  the  treaty  on 
the  other,  I should  choose  the  treaty.” 

“ And  how  are  you  going  to  get  it?” 

“ I have  just  had  an  assurance  that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  highly  satisfied  with 
what  I sent  on  our  conversation,  and 
thinks  I have  rendered  a service  to  peace. 

I am  going  to  ask  him  to  give  me  the 
treaty  as  a recompense.” 

My  friend  reflected  a minute,  then  ex- 
claimed: “No,  do  not  ask  him  till  you 
have  seen  me  again.  Walk  out  to  mor- 
row between  one  and  two  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  and  I will  see  you.” 

Next  day,  on  coming  into  the  street,  he 
came  up  to  me  and  hurriedly  said,  “ Come 
for  the  treaty  the  day  before  the  closing, 
and  I promise  you  you  shall  have  it.” 

I could  hardly  restrain  my  delight. 
Now  that  I was  certain  of  getting  the 
treaty,  I had  a twofold  anxiety.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Congress  was  to  terminate 
on  the  13th.  The  Chancellor  had  posi- 
tively said  so.  It  was  a Saturday.  I 
should  have  the  treaty  on  the  12th,  and 
it  was  necessary  at  all  cost  for  it  to  appear 
on  the  13th,  for  the  English  papers  do  not 
come  out  on  Sundays,  and  Monday  would 
have  been  too  late.  Secondly,  it  was  not 
enough  to  have  the  treaty:  I must  be  the 
only  one  to  have  it.  The  German  papers 
were  angry  with  the  Chancellor  for  not 
receiving  them.  I reflected  that  probably 
to  pacify  them  he  would  give  them  the 
treaty,  which  would  thus  appear  at  Berlin 
on  the  Saturday,  and  that  I should  be 
beaten.  I was  in  despair.  How  prevent 
Prince  Bismarck  from  doing  what  he 
chose?  How  telegraph  the  treaty?  It 
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was  impossible  in  Germany  or  Austria, 
and  at  Paris  it  would  be  too  late,  for,  get- 
ting it  only  on  Friday,  I could  not  be  at 
Paris  in  time  for  it  to  be  published  on  Sat- 
urday in  London. 

In  the  end  I came  to  two  resolutions:  I 
felt  that  Brussels  was  the  only  place  to 
telegraph  from.  I called  on  Baron  No- 
thomb,  the  Belgian  minister  at  Berlin.  I 
told  him  there  was  an  idea  of  a nightly 
telegraphic  service  between  Brussels  and 
London,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a letter 
for  M.  Vinchent,  director-general  at  Brus- 
sels, urging  him  to  telegraph  immediately 
a long  message  which  I might  have  to  for- 
ward to  London,  to  prove  the  speed  with 
which  Brussels  and  London  could  com- 
municate. He  readily  gave  me  the  letter. 
This  reassured  me  as  to  telegraphic  trans- 
mission. There  remained  the  question  of 
preventing  anybody  else  from  having  the 
treaty.  After  long  and  elaborate  reflec- 
tion I fixed  upon  a plan  which  appeared 
both  simple  and  rational.  I asked  Prince 
Hohenlohe  and  the  Comte  de  St.  Vallier 
to  ask  Prince  Bismarck  to  give  me  the 
treaty,  and  I reasoned  thus:  The  Prince 
says  that  I have  rendered  service  to  peace. 
I ask  him  to  reward  me  by  giving  me  the 
treaty.  If  he  gives  it,  I am  all  right;  a 
man  like  him  does  not  do  things  by 
halves.  As  it  is  to  reward  me,  he  will 
not  give  it  to  anybody  else.  As  he  alone 
can  give  it  to  the  German  press,  if  he  gives 
it  me,  I can  wait  till  the  end  of  the  Con- 
gress, send  it  on  Sunday,  and  have  it  pub- 
lished on  Monday  morning.  If  he  refuses 
me,  I am  certain  he  will  refuse  others.  A 
gentleman  like  him  would  never  reply  to 
my  request  and  to  the  service  I have  ren- 
dered by  betraying  me  and  giving  me  a 
rebuff  by  communicating  the  treaty  to 
others.  In  either  case  I shall  not  be  fore- 
stalled. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  and  the  Comte  de  St. 
Yallier  were  good  enough  to  prefer  my 
request.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
July  Prince  Hohenlohe  informed  me  that 
next  morning  he  would  tell  me  the  Chan- 
cellor’s answer.  At  half  past  nine  I went 
for  the  treaty  promised  me  by  the  diplo- 
matist, my  friend,  as  above  related.  It 
was  given  me,  except  the  last  two  arti- 
cles, which  were  not  to  be  adopted  till  the 
penultimate  sitting,  and  the  preamble,  in- 
trusted to  M.  Desprez,  who  had  not  yet 
drawn  it  up.  Furnished  with  this  treaty, 
I returned  to  the  Kaiserhof  to  await  Prince 
Hohenlohe’^  answer.  It  arrived  at  ten, 
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and  said : “I  much  regret  being  unable  to 
give  you  a favorable  reply,  but,  consider- 
ing the  ill-humor  of  the  German  press,  the 
Chancellor  is  afraid  of  irritating  it  too 
much  by  giving  you  the  treaty.”  There- 
upon I pretended  to  be  very  angry.  I 
ordered  my  luggage  to  be  packed,  I asked 
for  my  hotel  bill,  I engaged  a compart- 
ment for  the  12.30  train,  and  announced 
that  I was  leaving  without  waiting  for  the 
last  sitting  next  day.  One  of  my  fellow- 
correspondents,  the  most  talkative  of  them 
all,  asked  the  reason  of  my  sudden  de- 
parture. I confided  to  him  that  I was  en- 
raged, that  Prince  Bismarck,  spite  of  the 
service  rendered  by  me,  as  he  himself 
said,  to  peace,  had  just  refused  to  give 
me  the  treaty  (I  showed  him  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe’s  letter),  that  I considered  this 
shameful,  and  that  I would  not  stop  an 
hour  longer  in  a city  where  I was  thus 
treated. 

My  confidant  posted  off  to  repeat  my 
confidences,  and  all  my  brethren,  sharing 
my  indignation,  came  to  condole  with  me. 
My  excellent  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  Mackenzie  Wallace,  who  had 
been  very  devoted  to  me  throughout  the 
Congress,  was  apprised  by  my  secretary 
that  I was  leaving,  and  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  paper  I begged  him  to  start  with 
me.  I stated  that  I was  going  to  take 
leave  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Vallier.  I order- 
ed my  luggage  to  be  sent  to  the  station, 
where  we  were  to  meet  Mr.  Wallace  and 
my  secretary  in  the  compartment  reserved 
for  me. 

The  Comte  de  St.  Vallier,  then  French 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  one  of  the 
three  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Con- 
gress, was  the  type  of  a French  nobleman. 
Amiable,  elegant,  attentive,  listening  read- 
ily, having  a natural  polish  which  allow- 
ed him  to  be  very  gracious  without  risk 
of  seeming  familiar,  he  had  received  me 
with  a warmth  which  touched  me.  . He 
suffered  from  indigestion,  had  to  diet  him- 
self strictly,  lived  on  milk,  and  presided 
with  perfect  grace  over  grand  banquets 
where  he  could  touch  nothing.  His  re- 
ceptions were  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
Congress,  and  attended  with  an  eagerness 
which  was  their  highest  praise.  Having 
never  ventured  to  give  me  information, 
he  had  in  return  with  all  the  more  alacri- 
ty undertaken  with  Prince  Hohenlohe  to 
prefer  the  request,  the  failure  of  which  had 
just  been  intimated  to  me.  I called  on 

him  at  eleven,  having  asked  him  to  receive 
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me  because  I was  leaving.  He  advanced 
with  his  usual  grace,  saying, 

“lam  vexed,  believe  me,  at  the  failure 
of  our  application,  but  it  is  useless  to 
dwell  upon  it.  I regret  that  you  take  the 
thing  so  very  much  to  heart.  Stop  two 
days.  The  Congress  will  be  over  to-mor- 
row, and  the  day  after,  as  simple  ambas- 
sador, I could  give  you  retrospective  de- 
tails which  would  still  be  interesting.”  I 
thanked  him,  but  said  I adhered  to  my 
plan  of  departure.  “Pleasant  journey, 
then.  What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“A  good  deal,  M.  le  Comte.  Give  me 
the  text  of  the  preamble  which  M.  Desprez 
must  have  drawn  up,  and  which  must  be 
in  your  hands.” 

“The  preamble,  indeed,  has  just  been 
handed  to  me,  but  what  good  can  it  be  to 
you?  You  do  not  want  to  pretend  to  know 
the  treaty  by  publishing  the  preamble?” 

“Give  me  your  word  of  honor,  M.  le 
Comte,  to  keep  my  secret  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  I will  explain  what  use  I am 
going  to  make  of  the  preamble.” 

“If  it  is  not  contrary  to  my  duty,  I 
promise.” 

I opened  my  vest  and  showed  him  the 
treaty.  He  turned  a little  pale  on  seeing 
it.  “I  regret,”  he  said,  “that  you  have 
told  me  the  secret,  for  if  the  Chancellor 
asks  whether  I knew  the  thing,  I shall  be 
forced  to  confess.  But  while  saying  this, 
nothing  could  have  more  amused  me  than 
this  way  of  seeing  our  rebuff  retrieved;” 
and  he  began  laughing  heartily.  “As  to 
the  preamble,”  he  continued,  “I  cannot 
let  you  copy  it,  or  give  you  the  text,  for 
I have  no  other.  But  sit  down.  I will 
read  it  slowly  and  aloud.  Now  is  the 
time  to  justify  your  reputation  for  a won- 
derful memory.”  So,  taking  the  manu- 
script, he  read  it  slowly  and  very  distinct- 
ly. I thanked  him  and  took  leave. 

I reached  the  station  a few  minutes 
before  the  train  started.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace  was  already  seated  in  our  com- 
partment. My  secretary  was  waiting  on 
the  platform.  He  told  me  some  of  my 
brethren  were  there  to  bid  me  farewell. 
“And  to  see  if  I really  start,”  I remarked. 

I assumed  a gloomier  and  sterner  air  than 
ever,  which  allowed  me  to  keep  silence; 
for  I was  afraid  of  forgetting  the  preamble 
if  my  attention  was  diverted  by  talking. 
At  length  I wTas  able  to  enter  our  com- 
partment and  to  salute  the  persons  politely 
come  to  take  leave  of  me. 

The  tr^in  started.  It  had  not  been  dif- 
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ficult  to  see  that  in  the  crowd  collected  on 
the  platform  there  were  people  deputed 
to  watch  me,  and  I even  perceived  that 
one  of  them,  whom  I had  noticed  during 
my  stay  at  Berlin,  was  in  the  adjoining 
compartment.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  had  tak- 
en a really  fraternal  interest  in  my  Con- 
gress labors,  and  had  often  devotedly  fa- 
cilitated them,  was  visibly  chagrined  at 
my  rebuff,  and  my  secretary  had  an  air  of 
consternation  which  enchanted  me ; for 
the  sincerity  of  his  disappointment  could 
have  escaped  nobody. 

When  we  had  passed  the  outskirts  of 
Berlin  I said  to  my  secretary,  “Take  pen 
and  ink ; I am  going  to  dictate  someth  ing 
and  I dictated  the  preamble.  When  he 
had  written  this,  I pulled  out  the  treaty. 
There  was  a perfect  outburst  of  delight— 
the  sweetest  recompense  which  my  efforts 
could  obtain ; for  I saw  two  honest  hearts 
affectionately  and  unreservedly  sympa- 
thize with  a success  so  anxiously  achieved. 

“Now  we  are  not  going,”  said  I to  Mr. 
Wallace,  “to  read  the  treaty.  Here  are 
needles  and  thread;  open  your  vest;  we 
will  sew  the  treaty  and  preamble  in,  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  bother  about  its  safe- 
ty, and  we  will  append  Baron  Nothomb’s 
letter  to  M.  Vinchent.”  This  being  done, 
I said  to  Mr.  Wallace:  “ We  are  evidently 
watched, especially  I.  ‘At  the  first  large 
station  you  will  leave  this  compartment 
and  go  into  one  some  way  off  on  the  left, 
for  on  the  right  I believe  there  is  some 
one  watching  us.  I pretend  not  to  know 
you,  and  you  do  the  same  with  me.  At 
Cologne  you  will  take  the  Brussels  train, 
and  you  will  arrive  at  five  in  the  morning. 
You  will  go  straight  to  the  telegraph.  If, 
as  I expect,  they  refuse  to  transmit  the 
treaty  without  higher  orders,  you  will 
wake  up  M.  Vinchent,  and  present  Baron 
Nothomb’s  letter,  and  ask  him  for  the  or- 
der of  transmission.” 

Things  passed  just  as  I had  foreseen. 
Mackenzie  Wallace  went  into  another 
compartment,  and  we  did  not  approach 
each  other,  but  at  the  stations  where  wo 
alighted  I laughed  heartily,  for  though  the 
treaty  was  firmly  sewed  to  the  lining  of 
his  vest,  I saw  him  from  time  to  time  put 
his  hand  to  his  heart  as  if  to  insure  him- 
self of  its  safety.  When  on  getting  to 
Brussels  he  offered  the  telegram  for  the 
clerk  to  count  the  words,  the  latter  said, 
“Why,  it  is  the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  I can- 
not undertake  to  send  it.  ” Wallace  there- 
upon asked  to  see  M.  Vinchent.  He  was 
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told  he  was  in  bed.  He  showed  Baron  No- 
thomb’s  letter  and  insisted  on  seeing  him. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  the  director-general’s 
house,  he  was  woke  up,  and  a quarter  of 
an  hour  later  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the 
Baron’s  letter  the  order  of  transmission. 

At  the  very  hour  on  the  13th  of  July 
when  the  treaty  of  1878  was  signed  at  Ber- 
lin, a London  telegram  announced  that 
the  Times  had  published  the  preamble  and 
sixty-four  articles,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation appended.  “How  could  it  have 
got  the  preamble  yesterday  morning,  see- 
ing that  it  was  not  drawn  up  ?”  asked 
Prince  Bismarck  of  the*  Comte  de  St. 
Yallier.  “Was  it  not  you,  Count,  who 
gave  it  the  treaty  ?” 

By  this  time  M.  de  St.  Vallier  had  no 
reason  for  keeping  the  secret  further,  and 
lie  was  bound  to  reply  without  hesitation. 
He  therefore  frankly  related  what  had 
happened. 


“And  what  did  he  say  when  you  told 
him  ?”  I asked  M.  de  St.  Vallier. 

“Excuse  me,”  replied  the  Count,  smil- 
ing, “but  he  did  not  tell  me  to  repeat  it 
to  you.” 

At  Berlin  the  news  of  the  publication  of 
the  treaty  made  a great  stir,  and  an  irrita- 
tion not  even  yet  allayed.  People  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  discover  from  whom 
I got  the  treaty.  I will  relate  some  day 
how,  five  years  afterward,  the  Chancellor 
tried  to  make  me  reveal  it,  but  meanwhile 
the  account  I have  just  given  is  the  first 
authentic  narrative  of  how  the  treaty 
fell  into  my  hands.  Nothing  more  will 
ever  be  known,  and  if  I have  written 
thus  much,  it  is  that  the  public  may 
know  by  what  efforts,  sacrifices,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  at  the  cost  of  what  anxiety, 
one  sometimes  succeeds  in  satisfying 
their  thirst  for  knowing  and  forestalling 
events. 


THE  WESTERN  OUTLOOK  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

BY  FRANKLIN  SATTERTH WAITE. 


TO  all  who  delight  in  the  manly  and 
invigorating  recreations  of  the  shoot- 
ing field  it  must  be  a matter  of  great  re- 
gret that  among  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution there  was  no  one  so  far  - see- 
ing as  to  incorporate  a general  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  big  game  of  this 
country.  Had  such  provision  existed — 
even  during  the  past  twenty  years— we 
would  not  have  witnessed  the  wanton  ex- 
termination of  the  buffalo,  and  the  threat- 
ened annihilation  of  the  giant  of  the  North 
American  Cervidce — the  elk.  It  is  only 
the  observant  and  practical  sportsman 
who  for  the  past  twenty- five  years  has 
spent  months  at  a time  in  the  haunts  of 
the  game  of  this  country  who  can  claim  a 
right  to  discuss  the  Western  game  outlook 
intelligently.  For  the  most  part,  the  fash- 
ionable hunter’s  chief  aim  is  to  simply 
kill  for  the  sake  of  killing,  resorting  to 
all  manner  of  unworthy  artifices  to  ac- 
complish this  end;  to  slaughter,  even  when 
his  game  cannot  be  utilized,  that  he  may 
boast  of  numbers  slain,  and  to  wantonly 
destroy,  that  he  may  show  on  his  return 
the  trophies  torn  from  his  victims.  At 
the  present  time  the  West  is  overrun  year- 
ly by  trophy-hunters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Unable,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 


from  lack  of  endurance  and  skill  and  a 
knowledge  of  wood-craft,  to  procure  their 
own  antlers  and  pelts,  they  employ  na- 
tive hunters  at  high  wages  to  lead  them 
to  the  game,  and,  if  they  fail  to  hit  the 
game,  to  do  the  killing  for  them.  These 
men  are  induced,  therefore,  to  slaughter 
vast  quantities  of  game  when  it  is  not  in 
season,  when  otherwise  they  would  have 
reserved  it  for  their  own  maintenance, 
and  permitted  the  noble  animals  to  per- 
petuate their  kind.  In  this  way  thousands 
of  heads  of  game  are  annually  destroyed, 
but  their  number  is  comparatively  small 
when  compared  with  that  killed  by  skin- 
hunters,  ranchmen,  and  by  reckless  stock- 
men,  who,  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  employ  their  re- 
peating rifles  at  all  kinds  of  game. 

This  unnecessary  destruction  of  game 
could  have  been  prevented,  or  at  least 
checked,  had  adequate  laws  existed,  and 
their  enforcement  been  made  a matter  of 
national  consideration.  But  on  looking 
Westward  we  find  that  the  great  decrease 
of  game  other  than  the  buffaloes  and  the 
elk  is  mainly  consequent  on  the  settlement 
of  what  but  a short  time  ago  were  the 
natural  homes  of  the  animals.  Within  a 
few  years  the  country  between  the  Missis- 
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sippi  and  the  Pacific  coast  has  become 
traversed  by  railroads,  and  the  grassy 
plains  and  fertile  valleys  on  which  count- 
less herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  antelope 
used  to  roam  without  molestation  have  be- 
come cattle  ranges  and  stock  farms.  In 
fact  the  whole  Western  country  may  now 
be  described  as  one  huge  stock  ranch  cov- 
ered with  cattle-men  and  settlers,  before 
which  the  different  varieties  of  big  game 
are  retiring. 

Sixteen  years  back  no  man  could  go 
amiss  in  searching  for  game  in  the  West. 
He  had  only  to  strike  into  the  mountains, 
ten  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad, 
to  get  all  the  hunting  he  wanted.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  elk  and 
white  and  black  tail  deer,  and  the  plains 
with  antelope.  At  that  time  mountain- 
sheep  were  very  numerous  in  the  Bad 
Lands  of  the  Missouri,  Little  Missouri, 
and  Yellowstone.  Bear,  both  grizzlies 
and  black,  were  common  in  the  mountain 
ranges,  while  buffaloes  were  plentiful  in 
Montana,  very  abundant  in  Texas,  and 
fairly  numerous  in  northern  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

Even  then  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
had  cut  the  great  buffalo  herd  in  two. 
The  skin-hunters  had  already  begun,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  they 
had  exterminated  the  buffaloes  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  The  destruction  was  not 
completed  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory until  1880,  while  the  last  important 
killing  in  Montana  and  Dakota  was  in 
1883. 

At  the  present  time,  outside  of  the  Na- 
tional Park,  where  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  buffaloes  are  now  harbored,  there  are 
not  over  three  hundred,  probably  not  as 
many,  left  in  the  whole  United  States. 
The  survivors  of  this  magnificent  race  of 
animals  are  scattered  in  little  bunches  in 
several  localities.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  in  Montana,  or  at  least  there 
were  a year  ago,  some  at  the  head  of  Dry 
Creek  and  the  remainder  at  the  head  of 
Porcupine  Creek.  In  Wyoming  there  are 
a few  stragglers  from  the  National  Park, 
which,  when  chased,  run  back  there  for 
protection.  In  the  mountains  of  Colora- 
do last  summer  there  were  two  bunches  of 
mountain  bison,  one  of  twenty-five  head 
and  the  other  of  eleven.  These  have 
probably  been  killed.  There  are  none  in 
Dakota,  though  eighteen  months  ago  thir- 
ty were  known  to  be  there.  It  was  esti- 
mated^ifi  1887  that  there  were  twenty- 
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seven  in  Nebraska,  and  about  fifty  more 
scattered  in  the  western  part  of  the  Ind- 
ian Territory  and  Kansas.  Those  in  Ne- 
braska have  since  been  killed  by  the  Sioux. 
Of  the  thousands  that  once  inhabited  Tex- 
as, only  two  small  bundles  remain.  Thir- 
ty-two head  are  near  the  Ratons,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Panhandle,  and 
eight  in  the  sand-hills  on  the  Staked  Plains 
north  of  the  Pecos  River.  These  were 
seen  and  counted  on  the  1st  of  April  of 
last  year.  This  estimate  of  the  remnant 
of  a great  race  is  believed  to  be  essential- 
ly correct.  It  was  obtained  from  reliable 
and  well-informed  persons  throughout  the 
West,  and  in  part  from  personal  observa- 
tion during  the  past  years. 

It  is  often  asked  why  an  attempt  has 
not  been  made  to  save  the  buffalo  by  do- 
mesticating it,  and  questioning  whether 
the  profits  derived  from  its  flesh,  horns, 
and  hide  would  not  be  much  greater  than 
from  raising  common  cattle.  Tlie  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Charles  Good- 
night on  his  Paladura  Canon  Range,  in 
Armstrong  County,  Texas.  Ten  calves 
were  roped  by  Mr. Goodnight  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  and  raised.  It  was  found  that 
they  were  very  troublesome  and  hard  to 
handle.  They  bred  more"  slowly  than 
common  cattle.  Mr.  Goodnight  has  ten 
domesticated  buffaloes  now  on  his  ranch. 
He  has  endeavored  to  cross  them  with 
Hereford  cattle,  with  but  poor  results. 
Out  of  hundreds  of  trials  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  but  one  hybrid.  This,  a cow- 
calf,  was  bred  to  a buffalo  bull,  and  the 
result  was  a bull-calf  which  in  appearance 
closely  resembled  a pure  buffalo,  thus 
proving  the  strength  of  the  buffalo  blood. 
Several  of  the  domesticated  herd, however, 
had  issue.  They  were  found  to  defend 
their  young  with  great  ferocity,  and  at  no 
time  has  it  been  safe  for  strangers  or  wo- 
men to  go  afoot  among  them.  Mr.  Good- 
night is  at  present  trying  a series  of  ex- 
periments in  buffalo  breeding,  but  with 
poor  success.  Unless  the  domestic  cow 
is  reared  with  the  buffalo  they  will  not 
cross.  The  experiment  has  best  succeed- 
ed with  dun  colored  cows.  I understand 
that  Goodnight  has  sold  his  band,  and  that 
they  finally  passed  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Cody. 

While  Mr.  Goodnight’s  trials  at  breed- 
ing the  buffalo  were  no  doubt  original 
with  him,  he  is  by  no  means  the  first  to 
experiment  in  breeding  the  buffalo  in  a 
domesticated  state.  We  are  told  by  Mr. 

Audubon  that  as  early  as  1813  Mr.  Robert 
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Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  commenced  some 
interesting  experiments.  He  began  breed- 
ing from  two  buffalo  cows,  from  which 
he  raised  a small  herd.  The  cows  came 
from  the  upper  Missouri  River.  At  first 
they  were  confined  in  a separate  park 
with  some  buffalo  bulls,  but  later  on  they 
were  all  allowed  to  herd  and  feed  with 
the  common  cattle;  nor  did  their  owner 
find  his  buffaloes  more  furious  or  wild 
than  common  cattle  of  the  same  age  that 
grazed  with  them. 

On  getting  possession  of  the  tame  buf- 
falo bulls,  Mr.  Wickliffe  endeavored  to 
cross  them  as  much  as  he  could  with  com- 
mon cows,  which  met  with  some  success, 
but  he  found  the  common  bulls  always 
shy  of  buffalo  cows,  and  unwilling  to  ac- 
cede to  the  same  experiment  of  crossing. 
From  the  domestic  cow  he  had  several 
half-breeds,  one  of  which  was  a heifer. 
This  he  put  with  a domestic  bull,  and  it 
produced  a bull-calf.  This  when  killed  as 
a steer  produced  very  fine  beef.  He  bred 
from  the  same  heifer  several  calves,  and 
then,  that  the  experiment  might  be  per- 
fect, he  put  one  of  them  to  a buffalo  bull, 
and  she  produced  a bull-calf,  which  was 
raised  to  be  a very  fine  large  animal,  a 
three-quarter,  half-quarter,  and  half-quar- 
ter of  the  common  blood.  After  making 
these  experiments  he  left  them  to  propa- 
gate their  breed  themselves,  so  that  he 
only  had  a few  half-breeds,  and  they  al- 
ways proved  the  same,  even  by  a buffalo 
bull.  The  full-blood  was  found  not  to  be 
as  large  as  the  improved  stock  of  common 
cattle,  but  as  large  as  the  ordinary  cattle 
of  the  country. 

The  udder,  or  bag,  of  the  buffalo  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  common  cow, 
and  while  the  calves  of  both  were  allow- 
ed to  run  with  their  dams  upon  the  same 
pasture,  those  of  the  buffalo  were  always 
the  fattest.  It  was  the  experience  of  old 
hunters  of  that  time  that  when  a young 
buffalo  calf  was  taken  it  required  the 
milk  of  two  common  cows  to  raise  it. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Wickliffe  had  no  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  longevity  of  the 
buffalo,  as  all  his  died,  either  being  killed 
by  accident  or  because  they  were  aged.  He, 
however,  raised  some  cows  that  at  twenty 
years  old  were  healthy  and  vigorous  and 
capable  of  suckling  their  calves.  It  was 
his  experience  that  a half-bred  buffalo  bull 
would  not  produce  again,  while  a half- 
bred  heifer  was  productive  from  either 
race,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt. 
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It  is  certainly  interesting  to  compare 
the  widely  differing  experience  of  Mr. 
Goodnight  with  a remnant  of  a most  per- 
secuted race,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wickliffe’s, 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  buffalo  had  few 
other  enemies  in  the  land  than  the  Indian 
and  the  wolf. 

In  Mexico,  it  is  said  that  a large  band 
still  exists  on  the  big  plains  some  seven 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier, and  west  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad.  While  hunting  in  the  winter 
of  1887  in  the  Sierra  Tierra  Nate  I learn- 
ed from  some  Yaqui  Indians  that  the 
herd  was  not  a myth;  that  it  was  a very 
large  one;  and,  owing  to  the  almost  inac- 
cessible country  in  which  it  was  located, 
that  its  numbers  had  not  been  depleted. 
How  accurate  these  reports  may  be  I do 
not  know.  In  other  respects  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  Yaquis  regarding  the 
country  in  which  I was  hunting,  and  the 
best  game  localities  there,  was  found  to  be 
accurate.  As  it  is  well  known  that  for- 
merly there  were  large  bands  of  buffaloes 
in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  they  may  have 
migrated  southward.  For  some  years  past 
those  who  have  been  best  informed  have 
refrained  from  making  known  the  exact 
localities  where  the  few  remaining  bands 
of  buffaloes  could  be  found.  They  did 
this  trusting  that  Congress  would  take 
steps  to  check  their  absolute  extermina- 
tion. This  has  not  been  done.  The 
sportsman,  therefore,  who  desires  to  be- 
long to  the  party  that  “kills  the  last  buf- 
falo” should  betake  himself  at  once  to 
the  east  side  of  the  National  Park,  where, 
by  skirting  its  edge,  he  may  chance  to  get 
a shot.  This  is  the  best  locality  left  in  the 
United  States  to  kill  a buffalo. 

Turning  to  the  now  doomed  elk,  we 
find  that  twenty  years  ago  they  were  al- 
most the  most  abundant  game  animal  in 
the  Western  country,  perhaps  not  even 
excepting  the  buffalo.  In  former  times 
their  range  existed  all  over  North  Ameri- 
ca. Their  horns  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Adirondack  region  and  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, while  in  northern  California  the  elk 
in  small  numbers  still  are  found.  In  1870 
it  was  very  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  almost  everywhere 
to  the  west  of  that  stream.  It  is  an  easy 
animal  to  kill,  and  in  consequence  has 
been  hunted  to  death.  The  sportsman  in 
those  days  could  work  up  to  a band  of  elk, 
and  fire,  if  he  chose,  a hundred  shots  at 
them.  There  are  occasions  when,  being 
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shot  at,  the  elk,  instead  of  running  away, 
merely  jump  about,  while  the  repeaters 
are  mowing  their  fellows  down. 

Their  decrease  in  the  last  eight  to  ten 
years  has  been  enormous;  yet  while  the 
skin-hunters  are  partly  to  blame  for  this, 
the  elk  have  of  late  years  been  killed  main- 
ly for  their  meat.  As  soon  as  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  the  settlers  go  out,  each 
party  with  several  wagons,  to  get  their 
stock  of  winter  meat.  Three  years  ago  one 
hundred  and  twenty  wagon-loads  of  elk 
meat  were  brought  out  of  Bate's  Hole, 
south  of  the  North  Platte  River.  In  the 
autumn  of  1887  there  was  not  one  elk  left 
in  this  district.  What,  however,  has  made 
the  elk  more  scarce  than  anything  else  is 
the  spread  of  the  cattle  ranches.  The  cat- 
tle go  where  the  elk  live,  tramp  down  the 
grass  and  brush,  and  usurp  their  beds. 
Formerly  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  five  thousand  elk  in  one  scattering 
band.  At  that  time  they  were  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Uinta,  Wasatch,  and  Big  Horn 
mountains  in  Wyoming,  all  through  the 
mountains  of  Montana,  and  along  the 
Missouri  and  Loup  Fork  River  in  Ne- 
braska. Now  the  sportsman  will  find  no 
elk  to  kill  in  the  last-mentioned  State, 
and  will  have  to  hunt  hard  to  get  a shot 
in  either  Montana  or  Wyoming. 

The  best  and  surest  find  for  elk  at  this 
time  is  along  the  boundary  between  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  south  of  the  National 
Park,  and  in  the  Salmon  River  country  in 
Idaho.  There  is  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  as  rough  to  hunt  in  as  that  last 
mentioned.  The  mountains  are  very 
steep,  rising  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet 
out  of  the  valleys.  The  hunter  has  to  be 
continually  climbing  up  over  the  jagged 
rocks,  or  descending  into  the  broken  ca£L- 
ons.  Even  to  the  native  hunter  the  trav- 
elling at  best  is  very  slow.  It  requires 
youth,  stout  legs,  and  good  wind  to  follow 
the  trails  of  the  elk  in  this  section.  Yet 
when  the  hunter  goes  into  these  moun- 
tains in  the  morning  there  is  a fair  chance 
that  he  will  find  plenty  of  tracks,  and 
come  across  game  within  a few  hours. 
The  sportsman,  however,  who  travels  in 
the  West  is  continually  meeting  small 
parties  of  hunters  who  report  elk  plentiful 
at  different  places.  Pinning  these  men 
down  to  particulars,  he  finds  they  were 
told  so  by  “ some  one.”  The  “ some  one,” 
if  discovered,  usually  simplifies  matters 
by  saying  that  he  saw  a small  band  there 
several  months  before. 
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While  elk  are  not  nearly  as  numerous 
as  they  used  to  be,  there  are  thousands  of 
them  left  in  scattered  bands  throughout 
the  West.  One  day  in  the  summer  of  1887 
an  old  hunter,  a friend  of  mine,  riding 
south  of  the  National  Park,  came  across 
six  bands  of  elk.  To  the  visiting  sports- 
man this  would  indicate  that  the  country 
was  full  of  game;  but  let  him  stop  and 
think  of  the  immense  tract  of  country 
where  the  wapiti  used  to  be  abundant, 
and  where  to-day  there  is  not  one  left. 

In  western  America  there  are  two  bears 
that  claim  the  sportsman’s  attention — the 
grizzly  and  the  black.  The  former,  hunt- 
ers have  endowed  with  many  aliases,  such 
as  44 silver- tip,”  “brown,”  “cinnamon,” 
44 bald-face,”  and  44  range”  bear.  These 
names  do  not  mean  anything,  for  the  griz- 
zly, like  the  dog,  is  of  many  colors.  These 
two  varieties  of  bears  can,  among  other 
things,  be  distinguished  by  the  formation 
of  their  claws.  Those  of  the  grizzly  are 
longer  on  the  fore  than  on  the  hind  feet. 
The  claws  of  the  black  bear  are  short,  and 
are  of  the  same  length  on  all  four  feet. 
It  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  hunters  of 
different  sections  that  the  44  silver- tip,” 
“cinnamon,”  “brown,”  44 bald-face,”  and 
“range”  bears  are  all  from  the  same  an- 
cestry, and  that  the  same  animal  is  called 
by  different  names  in  different  localities. 
But  while  hunters  may  vary  in  their  no- 
menclature, they  one  and  all  agree  that  the 
full-grown  grizzly  is  the  gamest  animal  in 
the  world,  and  the  one  to  be  most  dreaded. 

Never  do  these  bears  stand  on  their  hind 
legs  and  pursue  the  hunter  with  terrible 
howls  and  roars,  as  is  the  orthodox  way  of 
describing  their  conflicts  with  human  be- 
ings in  the  ghastly  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. When  not  hit  in  the  brain  or  spine, 
they  put  their  head  down,  and  with  a 
swinging  gallop  rush  upon  the  hunter. 
They  usually  receive  their  death  wound 
without  demonstration,  sinking  down  and 
dying  mute.  The  majority  of  grizzlies 
shot  by  our  famous  Eastern  sportsmen  are 
those  that  have  first  been  trapped.  They 
are  killed  when  in  this  crippled  condition, 
after  dragging  often  for  miles  a large  steel- 
trap  with  a huge  trailing  log  attached. 

The  grizzly  is  found  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  east 
of  it.  They  inhabit  both  the  plains  and 
mountains.  A dozen  years  ago  they  could 
be  seen  almost  anywhere  in  the  mountain 
ranges,  but  since  their  destruction  has 
been  compassed  by  baiting  and  traps  they 
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have  become  shy,  and  difficult  to  approach 
near  enough  for  a certain  killing  shot. 
Bears  are  the  most  wary  animals  of  all  the 
big  game  in  America.  They  go  singly, 
and  usually  see  the  hunter  before  he 
catches  a glimpse  of  them.  They  then 
cunningly  slip  away,  and  are  difficult  to 
trail.  At  this  time  they  are  fairly  abun- 
dant in  the  mountains  of  Montana,  a sure 
find  being  in  Crazy  Women’s  Mountain, 
north  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
There  is  also  a goodly  number  of  bears  dis- 
tributed over  the  mountains  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  some  in  southern  California, 
scattered  in  the  Sierra  Madres  and  on  the 
junction  waters  of  the  Santa  Maria  River 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  They  are 
also  numerous  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Sierra  Nevadas. 

The  black  bear  has  a far  wider  range 
than  the  grizzly,  but  in  the  West  it  is  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  mountains,  and  rarely 
comes  out  on  the  prairies.  It  is  well  dis- 
tributed, however,  and  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  timbered  country,  moving 
about  to  where  the  mast  and  berries  are 
most  plentiful.  Black  bears  are  very  nu- 
merous in  northern  Montana.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  they  outnumber  the  griz- 
zlies, where  both  species  feed  on  the  salm- 
on. The  destruction  of  the  grizzlies  has 
been  much  greater  than  that  of  the  black. 
Bears,  though  still  abundant,  are  very  dif- 
ficult animals  to  hunt  and  kill  in  a sports- 
man-like way. 

In  these  days  the  hardest  game  to  hunt 
in  America  is  the  big-horn,  or  mountain- 
sheep.  Twelve  years  ago  they  used  to  be 
wonderfully  abundant  in  the  Bad  Lands 
of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone.  When 
the  first  white  men  went  there  the  sheep 
used  to  be  so  tame  that  they  would  stand 
and  look  at  the  intruders  on  their  domain, 
and  show  no  distrust  at  their  approach. 
It  was  then  a familiar  sight,  while  drift- 
ing down  the  Missouri  River  in  a skiff,  to 
see  these  gallant- looking  animals  grouped 
on  all  points  of  the  bluffs.  Since  then 
their  decrease  has  been  very  great;  not 
so  much  from  being  killed  by  hunters  as 
from  the  settlement  of  the  country.  In 
rapid  succession  they  have  been  forced  to 
migrate  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
this  has  caused  a majority  of  the  sheep 
to  retire  into  the  high  mountains  of  the 
remote  Northwest,  no  one  knows  where. 
From  the  regions  where  they  were  but  a 
short  time  ago  so  abundant  they  have 
gone  forever.  To-day  they  can  be  found 
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in  small  companies  on  the  high  rough 
peaks  of  the  unsettled  country  bordering 
the  National  Park.  The  Salmon  River 
country  of  Idaho  is  an  excellent  place  to 
find  them — and  to  see  them  get  away. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  western 
Colorado  on  the  rough  peaks  and  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  mountain  regions. 
Their  range  extends  into  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  North.  The  big-horn  is  now 
as  vigilant  and  shy  as  it  was  once  gentle. 
Its  successful  pursuit  requires  experience, 
untiring  patience,  and  good  marksman- 
ship, and  a steady  head  for  heights.  The 
flesh  of  the  mountain-sheep  is  considered 
in  delicacy  of  flavor  the  best  that  the  game 
of  the  West  affords. 

The  glory  of  killing  a mountain-goat 
consists  in  having  courage  and  endurance 
sufficient  to  climb  to  its  home  on  the  lofti- 
est peaks  in  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. As  for  the  animal  itself,  it  is  the 
most  stupid  animal  that  came  out  of  the 
ark,  while  its  meat  is  poor  and  its  skin 
worthless.  They  have  decreased  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  where  but  a few 
years  ago  they  were  abundant.  Their 
range  extends  to  Alaska,  while  a few  have 
been  known  to  straggle  as  far  south  as 
Colorado.  Like  the  mou  n tai  ti-sheep,  their 
decrease  is  not  from  shooting,  but  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  There  are 
a few  goats  left  in  the  Deer  Lodge  coun- 
try in  southern  Montana,  and  in  the 
Salmon  River  country  in  Idaho.  Only 
a very  few  are  killed  every  year,  and  the 
sportsman  might  44  climb  the  mountains 
o’er”  for  a week  and  then  not  find  this 
variety  of  game  or  get  a shot. 

Although  the  slaughter  of  antelopes  for 
their  hides  has  been  enormous,  there  are 
places  where  they  can  be  found  in  great 
abundance.  In  the  summer  season  they 
are  numerous  in  the  North  Park,  Colo- 
rado, and  along  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
back  on  the  plains  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. In  the  winter  they  also  collect 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, being  very  abundant  on  the  Lara- 
mie Plains  in  Wyoming.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  antelope  is  a very  wary  an- 
imal, and,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
grounds  which  it  inhabits,  is  very  difficult 
to  approach,  they  are  daily  diminishing 
very  rapidly.  The  sportsman,  therefore, 
who  desires  to  kill  this  variety  of  game 
should  as  soon  as  possible  anticipate  its 
certain  extermination. 

The  decrease  of  the  three  varieties  of 
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deer — the  “white-tail,”  “black-tail,”  and 
mule-deer — has  been  much  less  than  the 
other  varieties  of  Western  big  game.  As 
yet  the  people  have  not  made  it  a business 
to  hunt  them  for  either  skins  or  meat. 
The  meat-hunters  are  still  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  killing  of  larger  game; 
but  as  it  decreases,  the  deers’  turn  will 
surely  come.  There  are  yet  plenty  of 
deer  in  the  mountains  of  the  West.  The 
“ white-tails”  haunt  the  willowy  stream 
bottoms,  while  the  mule-deer,  almost  uni- 
versally known  as  the  “black-tail,”  re- 
sorts to  the  high  mountain  lands  in  sum- 
mer, and  comes  down  to  the  rough  foot- 
hills in  the  winter.  The  true  black-tail 
deer  is  only  found  on  the  northern  Pacif- 
ic coast.  Mule-deer  are  abundant  enough 
along  the  upper  Missouri  River,  but  their 
centre  of  abundance  is  on  the  high  dry 
plateau  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  sportsman  who 
wishes  to  shoot  “ white- tails”  cannot  go 
far  wrong  by  hunting  in  any  of  the  river- 
bottom  countries  of  the  West.  Both  the 
“white -tails”  and  mule -deer  were  very 
plentiful  several  years  ago  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota.  In  this  section  the  first- 
named  variety  was  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They 
have  been  shot  off  along  the  Platte  River. 
Good  shooting,  however,  can  still  be  had 
along  the  Loup  Fork. 

Straggling  moose  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  northern  California.  Their  range  is 
limited,  however,  and  they  are  becoming 
exterminated.  Even  in  the  British  Posses- 
sions, this,  the  grandest  of  our  native  ru- 
minants, is  becoming  more  scarce  as  the 
conditions  of  its  old  homes  are  changed 
and  its  old  feeding-grounds  destroyed  by 
the  settlements  of  the  white  man. 

Thus  we  see  on  all  sides,  and  even  in 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  sections 
of  our  country,  our  “big  game”  diminish- 
ing with  terrible  rapidity.  Our  only  hope 
therefore  in  preventing  the  thorough  ex- 
termination of  the  game  lies  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  National  Park  and  the 
protection  of  the  animals  that  now  har- 
bor there.  Until  July,  1885,  there  was 
no  pretence  made  to  protect  the  game  in 
the  Park,  but  even  with  inadequate  pro- 
tection the  animals  that  make  their  home 
there  have  increased  in  number,  and  now 
there  are  more  buffaloes  within  the  res- 
ervation than  there  were  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Left  undisturbed,  the  game  in 
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the  Park  will  breed  and  multiply,  show- 
ing the  necessity  for  its  thorough  protec- 
tion, which  can  only  be  enforced  by  vig- 
orous measures  regulated  by  Congress. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Ind- 
ians are  the  only  real  preservers  of  big 
game.  On  their  ranges,  where  the  white 
man  did  not  dare  to  go,  game  of  all  kinds 
was  most  abundant.  For  this  reason  the 
Sierra  Madres  in  Mexico  are  still  virgin  of 
sportsmen  and  skin-hunters.  The  ranch- 
men as  yet  have  not  driven  their  cattle 
and  sheep  into  the  grassy  cafions,  and  at 
this  writing  there  is  a wide  section  that  has 
been  but  little  shot  over.  There  deer, 
bears,  mountain-lions,  antelope,  and  tur- 
keys are  in  abundance;  and  the  sportsman 
in  search  of  novelty  may  pass  several 
months  in  a country  of  which  little  is 
known.  On  one  of  the  spurs  of  these 
mountains  I found  admirable  sport  in 
January  last. 

No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  annual  de- 
struction of  big  game  from  the  skins  that 
are  brought  into  the  trading  post,  for  their 
number  is  very  small  compared  to  tliftt  of 
animals  killed.  Nor  can  any  estimate  be 
deduced  from  the  statements  of  the  sport- 
ing ammunition  manufacturers,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  decide  what  part  of 
their  production  is  actually  employed  in 
killing  game.  The  rough  figuring  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company, 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  cartridges  in 
this  country,  is  interesting,  however.  It  is 
largely  made  up  of  guess-work,  and  must 
be  accepted  as  such.  This  firm  made  last 
year  250,000,000  of  all  kinds  of  cartridges. 
Of  this  number  it  is  thought  two- thirds 
were  sold  in  the  West.  Mr.  T.  G.  Ben- 
nett, vice-president  of  the  company,  says: 
“From  my  own  experience  in  an  ordinary 
summer’s  shooting,  about  one-tenth  of  one 
percent,  of  cartridges  fired  maybe  said  to 
be  used  on  game.  The  rest  are  expended 
in  target  practice.”  On  this  very  modest 
basis  of  figuring,  about  167,000  cartridges 
of  only  one  manufactory  are  shot  annually 
at  game,  without  taking  into  account  that 
a great  many  hunters  reload  their  empty 
shells  once  to  ten  times.  Mr.  M.  Hartley, 
president  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Company,  from  an  experience  of  twenty 
years,  expresses  his  opinion  that  a smaller 
quantity  of  large-sized  cartridges  for  shoot- 
ing large  game  is  sold  now  than  in  for- 
mer years,  which  he  attributes  to  the  de- 
crease of  the  number  of  large  game  in  this 
country.  The  United  States  Cartridge 
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Company,  one  of  the  three  large  cartridge 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  is  unable 
to  estimate  what  part  of  its  production  is 
used  in  the  West. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Eastern  sportsmen  is  the  small- 
game  outlook  in  the  Western  country. 
We  find  that  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  two  most  popular  birds  of  the 
gallinaceous  order,  the  prairie-chicken 
and  the  quail,  have  increased  their  do- 
main very  materially.  As  settlements 
began  to  crop  up,  and  Indian-corn  and 
grain  fields  took  the  place  of  wild  prairie 
lands,  the  sport -providing  birds  were 
found  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  civiliza- 
tion. Where  only  the  coyote  and  jack- 
rabbit  had  heretofore  been  found,  the 
grouse  and  quail  began  to  appear.  As 
long  as  the  sequence  of  mild  winters 
followed  their  emigration  to  their  new 
homes  they  increased  in  astonishing 
numbers.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Kansas.  For  some  years  after  their 
appearance  in  this  State  all  went  well. 
Then  came  the  terrible  snows  and  bliz- 
zards of  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886,  and 
at  one  fell  swoop  the  quail  were  buried  in 
their  winding-sheets.  The  snow  melted, 
and  the  frozen  birds  were  found  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  along  the  Osage  orange 
hedge-rows  where  they  had  sought  shel- 
ter from  the  storms.  The  grouse  fared 
somewhat  better,  for  they  appear  to  have 
anticipated  the  approach  of  the  “ north- 
ers,” and  to  have  invaded  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  have  passed  across  it  into 
Texas.  So  extended  was  their  southern 
migration  that  they  infested  the  southern 
Rio  Grande  section,  where  hitherto  they 
had  never  been  seen,  and  where  they  have 
since  remained  to  populate  that  portion  of 
Texas.  All  this  indicates  that  the  best 
shooting  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  South- 
west, especially  on  those  lands  which  will 
be  irrigated  and  cultivated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  grain.  While  a succession  of  mild 
winters  will  again  occasion  the  restocking 
of  Kansas,  and  propitious  breeding  seasons 
replenish  the  crop  in  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
the  absolute  certainty  of  good  shooting  in 
these  States  is  anything  but  assured.  The 
sportsman  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  look 
for  his  sport  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Ar- 
kansas, and  northern  and  northeastern 
Texas.  The  shooting  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try for  the  next  dozen  years  will  be  the 
cream  of  all  the  sport  in  this  country. 

Withinlhe  remembrance  of  many  East- 
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ern  sportsmen  the  prairie-chicken  did  not 
inhabit  Nebraska,  while  now,  owing  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cereals,  the  State  has 
been  fairly  stocked.  In  those  times  the 
sharp-tailed  grouse  had  its  eastern  limit 
in  Michigan.  As  this  State  became  set- 
tled it  returned  westward,  the  prairie- 
chicken  following  it  iuto  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska.  The  range  of  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse  at  this  time  is  from  the  western 
limit  of  the  range  of  the  prairie-chicken  on 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  other  mountain 
ranges.  It  lies  well  to  a dog,  is  bold  on 
the  wing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
of  all  the  grouse  family.  The  sage-hen, 
which  is  a very  large  bird,  is  found  on  the 
sage  plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

It  is  not  often  seen  east  of  Sherman,  on 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  follows  down  the  Missouri  River  as 
far  as  Wolf  Point.  While  large  bags  of 
sage-hens  are  made  every  year,  for  the 
sport  of  shooting  them  over  dogs,  they  are 
still  very  abundant. 

Wild  turkeys  are  still  very  numerous 
in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Their 
decrease  is  marked  in  Arkansas,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona,  owing  to  the  practice  of 
killing  the  birds  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers.  There  is  no  pretence  made  in  the 
West  to  observe  the  breeding  season  of 
these  magnificent  birds ; indeed,  the  native 
hunters  avail  themselves  of  the  known 
habits  of  the  birds  at  such  time  to  com- 
pass their  destruction. 

In  California  and  Oregon  the  greatest 
abundance  of  game  of  many  varieties  still 
exists.  The  ruffed  grouse  shooting  in  the 
last-named  State  is  excellent,  while  the 
valley  quail  in  southern  California  are  on 
the  increase.  They  are  well  distributed 
in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and 
Coast  Range,  where  the  sportsmen  will 
see  thousands  of  them  in  one  day.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  mountain  quail 
of  California,  the  Arizona  quail,  and  the 
scaled  quail  of  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Mexico.  All  these  varieties  are 
very  abundant,  and  increasing  in  their 
several  localities,  as  is  the  gentle  and 
talkative  Massena  quail  of  Mexico,  which 
is  found  on  the  parched  deserts  and  in  the 
rocky  cafions  of  all  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  shooting  in  the  West  is  so  much 
controlled  by  the  weather  conditions,  by 
early  and  late  seasons,  by  droughts  and 
floods,  that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  season’s  crop  of  game  in  any,  one  sec- 
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tion.  Wild-fowl  and  the  waders,  of  all  winter,  they  are  nowhere  found  as  nu- 
varieties,  continue  to  swarm  along  the  merous  as  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  Cali- 
great  rivers  and  their  tributaries;  yet,  fornia,  along  the  Sacramento  River,  in  the 
while  geese  and  ducks  are  abundant  early  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  at  Lake  Tulare, 
in  the  autumn  in  Dakota,  and  migrate  in  the  finest  wild-fowl  shooting  is  to  be  had, 
myriads  to  Texas,  where  they  remain  all  though  it  is  not  what  it  was  some  years  ago. 


UNTO  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY  AMALIE  RIVES. 

I. 

0 CHILDREN'S  eyes  unchildlike  ! Children's  eyes 
That  make  pure,  hallowed  age  seem  young  indeed — 
Wan  eyes  that  on  drear  horrors  daily  feed; 

Learned  deep  in  all  that  leaves  us  most  unwise! 

Poor  wells,  beneath  whose  troubled  depths  Truth  lies. 
Drowned,  drowned,  alas  ! So  does  my  sad  heart  bleed 
When  I remember  you;  so  does  it  plead 
And  strive  within  my  breast— as  one  who  cries 
The  torture  of  her  first-born — that  the  day, 

The  long,  bright  day,  seems  thicker  sown  for  me 
With  eyes  of  children  than  the  heavens  at  night 
With  stars  on  stars.  To  watch  you  is  to  pray 
That  you  may  some  day  see  as  children  see 
When  man,  like  God,  hath  said,  “Let  there  be  light.” 

II. 

Dear  Christ,  Thou  hadst  Thy  childhood  ere  Thy  cross  : 
These,  bearing  first  their  cross,  no  childhood  know, 

But,  aged  with  toil,  through  countless  horrors  grow 
To  age  more  horrible.  Rough  locks  atoss 
Above  drink-reddened  eyes,  like  Southern  moss 
That  drops  its  tangles  to  the  marsh  below; 

No  standard  dreamed  or  real  by  which  to  show 
The  piteous  completeness  of  their  loss; 

No  rest,  no  hope,  no  Christ;  the  cross  alone 
Borne  on  their  backs  by  day,  their  bed  by  night, 

Their  ghastly  plaything  when  they  pause  to  weep, 

Their  threat  of  torture  do  they  dare  to  moan: 

A darkness  ever  dark  across  their  light, 

A weight  that  makes  a waking  of  their  sleep. 


III. 

Father,  who  countest  such  poor  birds  as  fall, 

Count  Thou  these  children  fallen  from  their  place; 
Lift  and  console  them  of  Thy  pity’s  grace, 

And  teach  them  that  to  suffer  is  not  all; 

Hedge  them  about  with  love  as  with  a wall, 

Give  them  in  dreams  the  knowledge  of  Thy  face, 
And  wipe  away  such  stains  as  sin  doth  trace. 
Sending  deliverance  when  brave  souls  call. 

Deliver  them,  O Lord,  deliver  them  ! — 

These  children — as  Thy  Son  was  once  a child! 

Make  them  even  purer  than  before  they  fell, 
Radiant  in  raiment  clean  from  throat  to  hem; 

For,  Lord,  till  Thou  hast  cleansed  these  sin-defiled, 
Of  such  the  kingdom,  not  of  heaven,  but  hell. 
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TJTOtTGIITS  lls  A GARDEN. 

BY  ANDREW  MARVELL. 

• _ . 

. .. 

HOW  vainly  oi©n  themselves 

To -Win  ike  palm.  the  oak,  or  bays ; 
And  their  ';jt'nbcs^^-'  Uibbui¥ 'see  • • 

Oro wn’d  from  some  single-  herb,  or  tree,' 
"Whose  short  and  narrow  verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid; 

While  all  the  ilou  hs,  and  trees,  do  close* 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  ;J3ppos«.- 

“ 7,/ " : "■  ;A ; A .v'1  • .%?,! rr-''---';.; "-Cv-i--- •■ 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I found  thee  ..here, 

Aral  Innocence,  thy  idsbet  dear  ! 

"Mistaken  long,  i sought  yon  then 
In.  busy  company's  of  nu?rt,  y ; • 
Your  sacred  plants,  If  lieje  below, 

Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
fMvdety  isitU  but  rude 
Tt>  solitude.  .- 


■I'm*  w^utfs  nor  rtiii  was  fever  .seett 
Bit  as  Phift  lowly  green. 

Fond  im  ees.  ‘-riifd  as  their  thane. 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  'mi-dress’ 


name, 

Idttky  alas!  they  know  or  heed, 

Dm*  far  these  beauty* Tier  exceed ! 

Fair  frees where’er  your. 'barks- 1'  wound. 
No  name  shall  hut  vour  a.nv«  be  found. 


mm 


mm 
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When  we  have  run  our  passion’s  heat. 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat. 
The  gods,  who  mortal  beauty  chase, 
Still  in  a tree  did  end  their  race. 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so, 

Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow : 

And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed, 

Not  as  a nymph,  but  for  a reed. 


What  wond’rous  life  is  this  I lead! 

Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 

The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach, 

Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I pass, 

Insnar’d  with  flow’rs,  I fall  on  grass. 

Mean  while  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less. 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness : 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  streight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 
Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas; 

Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a green  thought  in  a green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 

Or  at  some  fruit  tree’s  mossy  root. 
Casting  the  body’s  vest  aside. 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide: 
There,  like  a bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 

Then  whets,  and  claps  its  silver  wings : 
And,  till  prepar’d  for  longer  flight, 

Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 


Such  was  that  happy  garden-state. 

While  man  there  walk’d  without  a mate: 
After  a place  so  pure  and  sweet, 

What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet! 

But  ’twas  beyond  a mortal’s  share 
To  wander  solitary  there: 

Two  paradises  are  in  one, 

To  live  in  paradise  alone. 


How  well  the  skilful  gard'ner  drew 
Of  flow’rs.  and  herbs,  this  dial  new! 
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“AND,  AS  IT  AVORKS,  Tlf  INDUSTRIOUS  HKK  COMPUTUS  ITS  TIME  AS  WELL  AS  Wg.” 
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Where,  froth  above,  (he  milder  ' »ii|i 
I>ocs  through  a ■ f rag-raft  t /mluie  run : 

And,  its  it  w<>rks,  t)i>  industrious  bee 
Compmes  it.s  tinie  us  well  as  we 
How  eoukt  sueli  sweet  and  whpisome  hpurs 
He  reckon'd  hut  with,  herbs  and  Baw'rsf 
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BY  BICBABD  MALCOLM  J OH  NS  T O H7 


'To  lake  to  his  now  .love,  atid  leave 

■ - 

^ * . 1 X ••;  '[if  r- 

tXE  day  $111  besides  fifty  iaterb^ 


‘•Entys'd  . 
her  olil  dwjiys'il."- 


THE  .toy  <wrs,  insides  fifty 

a UiousanU  iK'i’hB  of  Oge^iheW 
hottdratUaodV^Kfetiiltug  -southward to  the 
>ra;v«,  who,  with  as  many sUves,  paid 
tax««  cmi  over  thirteen  hundred  acv^ 
The  mansion  of  the  former,  square,  two- 
steried,  with  riittie,  was  situate-' a few  rods 
from  tlm  puhhe  thm-uughfare  leading 
from  Augusta  on  the  Savannah,  through 
G.atesum,  the  eoiiyty  seat,  to  Milledgoet 
Yille.the.it  the  capital  of  the  StaUx  Id  a 
si  u-iUr  house,  with  a wmnsv  h il  iuore  tsist-.- 
/ul  pisma,  a mile  Wki<vr.a  UiUe  romovod 
from  a neighborhood'  riattiJv^jrtjeaidiu'g;’’- 
down  the  rmtr- batik  id  the  Hhoals,  dwelt 


tho Mays,  Equidistant,  near  the  Oaleslon 
IteiJ.  wurwthe  poster?,  in  their  story -an<t- 
ft-half  SiO'rv.'.  who,  witli  a doteti  slaves  and 
^hfwttlireo  Uqadbj^Agbk  of  {midyrojjing 
and  aiiich  diinher  than  dieie  neighhors’, 
xvetv.  doing  at  least  ns  well  a& -could  haw 
berui,  expeetetiL  The  Joyners  arid  Mays', 
had  tsfjrit*.  ifttiiuately  friendly  always,  and 
no-  uri^hiji>e  had  ever  iieiittveti  himself  so 
dull  a prophet  **  not  to  have  foreseen, 
long  before  William  and  Harriet  May 
a>ul  Birani  and  Ellen  Joyner  were  old 
enough  to  Ik-  thinking  about  sweeUn  urls, 
that  those  two  hunilit-s,  like  their  hue 
plantations,  were  destined  in  lime  to  he 
united,  mid  byh-^yuhtehond.-  •’.  ' 
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The  heads  of  both  these  families  had 
deceased.  So  had  that  of  the  Dosters,  the 
last,  besides  his  widow,  leaving  Thomas, 
lately  grown  to  manhood,  and  two  young- 
er children.  At  the  period  in  which  oc- 
curred what  this  story  is  meant  to  tell, 
Hiram  and  William  were  about  twenty- 
two,  and  Ellen  and  Harriet  nineteen  and 
eighteen. 

But  for  the  demise  of  Mr.  Doster, Thomas 
would  have  had  a better  education.  This 
event  made  necessary  his  leaving  the 
State  college  at  the  end  of  the  Junior 
year,  in  order  to  conduct  the  family  busi- 
ness. To  the  necessity  that  called  him 
away  he  yielded  with  more  reluctance  be- 
cause he  was  to  leave  behind  a very  dear 
cousin,  with  whom  the  expectation  had 
been  to  study  and  enter  into  a partnership 
for  the  practice  of  the  law.  Yet  in  this 
while  he  had  learned  quite  as  much  of 
books  as  either  of  the  young  men  his  more 
favored  neighbors,  who  after  leaving  the 
academy  had  been  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  they  had  spent 
money  to  such  figures  that  their  mothers 
readily  assented  to  their  proposal  to  re- 
turn home  without  academic  degrees.  For 
three  years  past  they  had  been  managing 
in  some  sort  the  goodly  estates  left  by 
their  fathers;  but  some  said  that  but  for 
their  negro  foremen  the  plantations  would 
deteriorate  faster.  Much  of  their  time 
had  been  spent  in  fox-hunting,  bird-hunt- 
ing, and  other  field-sports,  in  horseback 
journeyings  to  Milledgeville  and  Augus- 
ta, and  in  other  ways  which  they  regarded 
their  fortunes  ample  enough  to  allow. 
Each, however, had  reasonably  good  moral 
character,  and  was  frank  enough  to  admit 
to  his  mother  sometimes  that,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Dosters,  their  place  was 
not  kept  up  sufficiently,  and  that  upon 
ground  well  known  to  be  less  productive 
the  Doster  crops  were  better.  Yet  all  along 
it  had  been  hoped  that  after  a while,  par- 
ticularly when  they  had  married  and  set- 
tled down  to  steady  business,  Hiram  and 
William  would  make  good,  energetic,  pros- 
perous citizens  like  their  fathers. 

The  Mays  were  tall,  slender,  and  fair; 
the  Joyners  of  middle  height,  dark  hair 
and  complexion;  Ellen  somewhat  petite, 
her  brother  stout  and  strongly  set.  The 
girls  were  considered  quite  pretty  after 
their  separate  styles,  and  their  brothers 
would  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  Tom 
Doster,  midway  between  them  as  to  figure 
and  complexion,  was  considered  by  most 


people  rather  better-looking  than  either. 
The  education  of  the  girls  was  excellent 
for  those  times.  It  was  only  about  a year 
back  when  they  had  come  out  of  the 
female  academy  at  Gateston,  wherein  they 
had  spent  all  their  years  since  very  young 
girlhood.  This  academy,  founded  and 
kept  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wyman,  a Baptist  cler 
gyman,  native  of  Vermont,  had,  and  most 
deservedly,  a very  high  reputation,  that 
had  extended  throughout  the  State  and 
into  several  adjoining.  All  branches 
taught  in  New  England  seminaries,  in- 
cluding music,  drawing,  and  painting, 
were  in  the  course  which  both  the  girls 
had  made,  not  only  with  satisfaction,  but 
high  honors.  Ellen  played  on  the  piano 
uncommonly  well,  and  Harriet,  less  skil- 
ful there,  was  a sweeter  singer.  Theyoung 
men  were  quite  proud  of  these  accomplish- 
ments of  their  sisters,  but  for  which  it 
was  thought  that  they  might  have  exert- 
ed themselves  more  for  their  own  devel- 
opment. As  it  was,  they  held  to  their 
fox-hunting  and  other  amusements,  each 
satisfied  apparently  with  the  thought 
that  when  the  time  should  come  for  sub- 
tracting from  the  other's  family  he  would 
give  in  exchange  a value  regarded  equal 
to  that  which  he  would  receive. 

Thomas  Doster  had  made  it  appear  very 
soon  after  leaving  college  that  this  move- 
ment meant  business.  The  vigor  and 
economy  with  which  he  had  managed  the 
farm  were  such  that  in  three  years  enough 
had  been  laid  up  to  purchase  two  hundred 
more  acres  and  a family  of  negroes.  For 
some  considerable  time  people  had  been 
saying  what  a fine  young  man  Tom  Dos- 
ter was.  The  Dosters,  belonging  to  the 
same  church,  visited  with  the  other  two 
families,  but  not  nearly  so  often  as  those 
with  one  another.  The  young  men,  par- 
ticularly William  May,  who  was  of  hearti- 
er temperament  than  Hiram,  rather  liked 
Tom,  and  in  their  own  families  might  go 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  his  example,  if 
such  a thing  were  necessary,  might  be 
worth  imitating.  If  they  felt  like  patron- 
izing him,  they  could  do  so  to  not  much 
extent,  something  in  his  manner,  except 
when  in  presence  of  the  girls,  putting 
such  deportment  in  restraint.  Every 
week-day  he  was  to  be  seen,  in  his  plain, 
home-made,  well -fitting  clothes,  where 
either  the  plough  hands  or  the  hoe  hands 
were  at  work,  and  the  passing  by  of  old 
or  young,  male  or  female,  seemed  to  af- 
fect in  no  wise  the  feeling  of  manhood  as, 
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tl'uia  Iiomely  ieknL  ho*  • kept  at  bi&  w^k>  clothes,.  I suspect  iba*  l*t?  would  have 
Right  often ; as  tLie  gic'h  witii  their  Wo-  unui^  lawyer."' 

(hers. or  one  with  Bum  of  the  other  were  ' Best  a*  ti  is:  indeed  lucky,  in  my 
iddiui*  pant.  iW  \votihI  take  off  Jus  broad-  opinion,  Thervs  no  good  in  u fellow  try- 
brttuioed  fta^Velu/Hi  the)?  , \ugt6  rise  It’s 

if  happen  mV  ti»  be  re-ar  flu*.  feuoi\  come  \y*di  for  Tom  Dost*'?'  that.  he  could  not  go 
tofwoni  at  lt&tic*  of  to  tlrt^y  to  proud  «m.Qugb,  li&rd  m 

tor  & t>riW  eb&t,  Ott  8und&$?>  when  ihcfce  hft  has  to  hv  miuito,  if  in* W&v 

vvus  tmojiin-  ut  Huftflt,  a inch*,  or  na  tuLaml  conceal  Ins  aspirnig  mature.  I like 

from  ?ive  Joynt i> , he  put  att  welt  ptyfcvlf  a<*  a imghbor.  % t 

looked  the  of anybody ■there.'  Oe<;:*-  late,  dpc$is’t.  iiir&fr* 
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‘ ‘Yes;  and  that’s  just  the  way,  as  Hi- 
ram says,  that  Ellen  talks,  and  both  of 
you  are  rather  imprudent  in  the  way  you 
treat  Tom  Doster;  and  I tell  you  now, 
Harriet,  that  Hiram  especially  doesn’t 
like  it.” 

“ Oho!  He  doesn’t!  nor  do  you,  I see. 
Well,  Ellen  and  I must  amend  our  speech, 
and  be  more  circumspect  in  our  behavior, 
even  if  we  cannot  help  our  tastes  and 
manners.” 

Then  she  looked  back  with  mock  regret 
toward  Tom,  who  was  working  away  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  having  seen  and  talked 
with  them. 

“Come,  Harriet,  you  needn’t  put  on 
airs.” 


“Of  course  not,  before  my  brother  Will, 
and  especially  before  Hiram,  of  whose  dis- 
pleasure he  warns  me.  But,”  she  added, 
to  tease  her  brother,  “they  do  say  that 
Tom’s  cousin  has  grown  to  be  handsomer 
even  than  him.  I’ll  have  to  see  for  my- 
self before  I can  believe  it.” 

“ Wasn’t  that  a pretty  come  off  ? He 
and  Tom  were  to  be  two  great  lawyers, 
you  know;  and  their  grand  scheme  has 
wound  up  by  Tom  being,  as  his  father 
before  him  was,  a common  hard-work- 
ing farmer,  and  his  cousin  a Methodist 
preacher.” 

“It  was  rather  strange.  As  for  poor 
Tom,  the  disappointment  was  unavoida- 
ble, and,  like  a true  man  always  will  in 
such  cases,  he  has  borne  it  not  only  pa- 
tiently, but  cheerfully.  His  cousin  Hen- 
ry, I doubt  not,  is  following  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  if  so, 
that  shows  him  to  be  a true  man  also.” 

“ Everybody  to  his  notion.  Let  us  get 
on.”  They  urged  their  horses  to  a brisk- 
er pace,  that  soon  brought  them  to  the 
Joyners’,  where  they  tarried  awhile  be- 
fore returning  home. 

Henry  Doster  was  son  of  Tom’s  uncle, 
who  dwelt  several  miles  beyond  Gateston, 
and  whose  estate  was  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  his  deceased  brother.  Ev- 
erybody, his  parents,  even  himself,  had 
been  expecting,  ever  since  he  first  entered 
college,  and  until  just  before  he  was  to 
leave,  that  he  was  to  become  a lawyer. 
But  about  a couple  of  months  before 
graduation,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  dur- 
ing a revival  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  State 
university,  he,  who  always  had  been 
piously  inclined,  became  convinced  that 
he  had  a call  to  the  sacred  ministry.  His 
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parents,  not  church  members,  but  rather 
affiliating  with  the  Baptists,  felt  a double 
disappointment.  Yet  they  loved  and  re- 
spected him  too  well  to  complain . He  was 
gentle  as  he  was  handsome  and  gifted. 
While  in  college  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  popular  both  with  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, because  he  deported  himself  just  as 
he  ought  before  all.  Of  olive  complex- 
ion, brown  eyes  and  hair,  his  face  on  occa- 
sion would  light  into  redness  as  decided 
as  ever  painted  the  fairest  cheek.  When 
he  was  in  animated  declamation  his  form 
of  five  feet  ten  swayed  with  a grace  more 
engaging  because  unstudied,  even  uncon- 
scious, and  his  voice,  at  all  times  sweet, 
rang  sonorous  and  true  as  a clarion’s.  His 
college  mates  had  prophesied  for  him  an 
eminent  career  at  the  bar,  and  many  felt 
regret  more  than  surprise  at  the  course 
which,  suddenly,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  re- 
solved to  pursue.  At  Commencement  he 
made  his  modest  valedictory  with  much 
eclat , smilingly  bade  adieu  to  all  his  asso- 
ciates and  acquaintance;  then  returned  to 
his  home,  and  went  to  preparing  himself 
for  the  solemn  work  that  he  was  to  un- 
dertake. 

II. 

The  two  leading  religious  denomina- 
tions, as  now,  were  then  nearly  equally 
divided  in  middle  Georgia,  the  ascen- 
dency held  by  the  Methodists  in  the  towns 
and  villages  being  balanced  by  that  of 
the  Baptists  in  the  rural  districts.  Not 
many  of  the  clergy  of  either  had  received 
a college  education,  yet  many  of  them 
were  very  efficient  preachers,  and  some 
eloquent  to  a high  degree.  The  Meth- 
odists were  well  pleased  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a young  man  in  whom  was  such 
goodly  promise.  Brief  preliminaries  were 
required  for  the  pulpit,  and  only  a few 
months  after  the  time  when  Henry  Dos- 
ter had  counted  upon  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  was  preaching  the 
gospel.  So  young,  and  modest  as  young, 
it  was  thought  well  that  for  the  first 
year  he  should  work  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  of  the  older  and  more  pro- 
nounced preachers.  Fortunate  to  both  it 
seemed,  the  Reverend  Allen  Swinger,  a 
nativeof  the  county,  washoldinghis  head- 
quarters in  Gateston,  and  to  him  as  assist- 
ant in  his  circuit  Henry  was  assigned. 
This  gentleman,  very  tall  and  muscular, 
had  been  in  his  youth  a noted  fighter, 
having  won  his  wife,  so  the  tradition 
went,  by  his  conquest  of  a formidable 
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rival,  and  he  had  not  left  behind  all  of 
his  native  combat iveness  when  he  ad- 
vanced upon  a higher  field.  He  was  fond 
of  wielding  what  he  styled  his  sledge- 
hammer, not  only  against  sinners  in  gen- 
eral, but  pronounced  opponents  of  his 
own  faith,  of  the  entire  certitude  of  which 
he  never  had  felt  a doubt  since  the  day 
on  which  he  embraced  it  first.  Yet  he 
was,  or  he  meant  to  be,  as  pious  as  he  was 
aggressive,  and  lie  cordially  believed  that 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  souls,  out- 
siders and  nominal  insiders,  was  as  good 
as  the  best.  Many  ami  many  a time 
with  emphasis  would  he  talk  about  thus: 

4<Tf  Allen  Swinger  know  any  tiling  at 
all  about  hisself,  his  own  self,  and  if  he 
don’t,  the  question  arise  who  do,  but  if  so 
be,  I am  not  aginsi  none  of  their  souls' 
salvations,  if  they  would  only  git  their 
consents  to  give  up  their  mean  ways, 
and  then  git  right  straight  up  and  come 
aright  straight  along  whereeverybody  that 
ain't  a aetuil  a blinded  with  predijice  is 
ohleeged  to  see,  plain  as  open  and  slid,  is 
the  way  they  got  to  foller  so  they  mayn't 
git  conswined  not  only  to  fire  but  brim- 
stone sprinkled  on  top  of  that,  which  every 
sence  I hep  converted  myself,  like  a bran 


snatched  from  the  Imrnin',  I ben  aston- 
ished that  ary  body  could  ever  be  seeh  a 
big  fool  as  to  think  he  could  stand  ary 
one,  let  alone  both.  Now  as  for  Henry 
Dawster,  if  he  wasn’t  quite  so  thin  skin, 
and  if  he  could  get  his  conseuts  to  pitch 
in  four  - an'  - a - half*  aginst  worldlyans, 
and  be  more  vig’ous  on  them  Babtisses, 
which  if  they  ain’t  headed  they  goin'  to 
take  this  whole  country,  same  like  the 
sand  of  Egyp'.  him  and  me  together  could 
git  up  rewivles  a’most  a constant.  But  I 
can’t  yit  git  him  to  make  charges  on  'em. 
That  whut  I call  cornin’  down  out  the 
pulpit  and  marchin’  right  on  to  /em, 
right  and  left.  Yit  he's  a good  religious 
boy,  same  as  a good  Meth’dis’  woman  that 
don't  know  how*  to  be  ary  thing  else,  and 
I love  him  a'most  a like  he  were  my  own 
child,  and,  in  time,  and  .speshual,  when 
he  git  hisself  a wife,  I shall  count  on  his 
spreadin’  hisself  accordin’  to  his  talons, 
which,  jest  betwix  me  and  you,  to  go  no 
f under.  he’s  got  a plenty,  more  than  any 
one  man’s  sheer,  when  he  have  the  expe- 
unce  to  go  along  with  'em.” 

Unlike  as  were  these  two,  a friendship 
amounting  to  affection  united  them.  The 
* Mr.  Swinger  by  this  phrase  meant  fare  and  a ft. 
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absence  of  everything  like  envy  in  Mr. 
Swinger,  instead,  the  bounding  pride  he 
felt  in  Henry’s  superior  gifts,  and  his 
eagerness  to  help  in  such  employment  as 
he  believed  would  develop  and  exhibit 
them  to  best  advantage ; on  the  other  side, 
the  young  man’s  ready  performance  of 
every  service  assigned,  his  confidence  in 
the  single-minded  integrity  with  which 
Mr.  Swinger  deported  himself  toward 
him — these  and  others  bound  them  in  not 
long  time  closely  and  fondly.  In  spite 
of  his  general  sternness  of  manner  and 
speech,  Mr.  Swinger  had  much  softness  of 
spirit  and  considerable  humor.  The  sub- 
mission of  a sinner  or  any  other  kind  of 
enemy  would  melt  his  ire  to  tenderness 
instantly.  He  could  tell  a joke  with  ex- 
cellent effect,  and  he  would  do  so  even 
when  himself  was  the  butt  of  his  ridicule, 
and  his  delight  in  such  rehearsal  was 
equal  to  his  hearers’  in  the  laughter  thus 
provoked.  He  believed,  and  he  so  as- 
sured the  young  preacher  often,  that  he 
could  never  make  important  continued 
headway  in  his  profession  as  long  as  he 
remained  single.  His  talks  upon  the 
subject  discovered  some  romance  in  his 
being. 

4 4 Bacheldrin,  Henry  Dawster,  now  they 
may  be  some  kind  of  men  that  bacheldrin 
suit ; but  they  monst’ous  few,  and  a preach- 
er, speshual  Metli’dis’,  not  among  ’em. 
Make  no  odds  how  much  a young  preach- 
er in  the  first  off-start  in  his  mad  careers, 
so  to  speak,  may  think  more  of  hisself 
than  other  people  think  he's  liable  to, 
and  he  mayn’t  feel  like  he  want  to  bother 
and  hamper  hisself  with  one  single  female 
section  of  people,  yit  he’ll  find  in  time 
that  the  time  will  come,  and  that  mayby 
suddent,  when  his  holt  will  begin  to  loos- 
en, and  it  ’ll  keep  on  a-loosenin’  tell  he’ll 
have  to  let  her  drap.  And  it’s  speshual 
the  case  when  he  have  good  looks,  but 
which  I’ve  never  ben  oneasy  about  your 
settin’  Tar  River  afire  on  them  score. 
Yit  so  it  is,  and  I have  yit  to  see  the  bach- 
elder  preacher  that  won’t  knock  under  in 
the  course  of  time.  Because  for  why  ? 
In  every  combunity  that  I’ve  ever  ben 
ary  where  they  always  girls,  and  not  only 
them,  but  widders  and  old  maids  of  all 
age  and  description,  that  in  a case  like  the 
present  they  everlastin’  workiir  up  slip- 
pers, or  money-pusses,  or  dressin’-gownds, 
or  neck-hankchers,  or  somethin’  of  some 
kind  that  no  nation  of  men  of  no  kind 
ever  had  ary  use  for,  but  which  in  the 


first  place  that  they’ll  go  to  conwince  him, 
if  he  don’t  look  out,  that  he's  too  good  to 
go  and  preach  to  common  poor  people  at 
ill-convenant  places.  And , at  last,  he’ll 
see  that  sech  foolishness  have  to  stop, 
and  ’stid  of  sech  onuseless  articles,  which 
nobody,  much  less  a Meth’dis’  preacher, 
have  no  yearthly  necessity  for,  he’ll  find 
that  what  he  want  is  a wife , not  only  for 
company,  but  for  makin’,  and  mendin’, 
and  keep  him  decent  respectable.  Now 
it  ain’t  that  I would  ricommend  any 
young  man  to  go  info  the  very  market 
of  young  women,  as  it  were,  like  he  was 
after  a horse  or  a piece  of  prop’ty.  No, 
sir;  and  if  a man  is  any  account  he’ll 
wait,  no  matter  how  long  time  it  take, 
tell  he  fall  dead  in  love  with  jes  one  lone 
partic’lar  one  by  herself,  and  feel  like, 
thoo  every  bone  in  his  natur’,  that  she’s 
the  onliest  pink  of  perfection  they  is, 
make  no  deffunce  how  much  the  gittin’ 
of  married  bound  to  take  the  aige  off  sech 
as  that.  No,  sir;  and  I tell  you  now, 
Henry  Dawster,  ’twer’n’t  for  sech  as  that, 
that  aige  would  be  took  off  a heap  sooner 
and  a heap  more  of  it.  Yes,  sir,  my  boy, 
wait  tell  she  strike  you  a centre  shot,  and 
you  feel  like  the  ground  ain’t  hardly  good 
enough  for  her  to  walk  on  it.  Of  course 
a feller  bound  to  find  out  in  time,  and 
when  it’s  all  over,  that  his  wife  ain’t  of 
that  angel  kind  of  women  love-tales  tells 
about;  and  you  mayn't  believe  it,  but  of- 
ten I’ve  sot  up  a mighty  nigh  all  night 
with  a toller  candle,  and  sometimes  no- 
thin’ but  a lighted  knot  fire,  a-purusin’ 
Alonzer  and  Melissy , and  The  Bandit's 
Bride,  and  sech,  and  cried,  and  wantin’ 
to  be  thar,  and  jerkin’  out  my  knife,  hack 
them  villions’  heads  off,  and  takin’  them 
women  off  somewheres  and  live  together, 
jes  me  and  them,  by  ourselves.  Yit  I 
know,  well  as  ary  body  that  ain’t  a homed 
fool  obleeged  to  know,  he  can’t  expect  a 
wife  who  have  the  keer  of  a family  to  be 
always  a-settin’  up  in  the  parlor  with  her 
best  frock  on  a-listenin’  to  him  a everlast- 
in’ cotin’  kiss  verses,  like  he  used  to  did. 
And,  besides,  what’s  a heap  more,  if  ary 
thing,  for  the  argyment  of  this  p’int  of 
the  case,  he  have  ben  conwinced  long  be- 
fore now,  and  that  without  her  a-tellin’ 
him,  that  he  ain’t,  nor  he  never  were, 
nother  the  General  Wash’n’t’n  nor  the 
Jul’us  Ciesar  he  want  to  make  her  be- 
lieve when  she  took  him.  But,  Henry 
Dawster,  sech  idees  does  a man  good  in 
the  first  off-start ; and  when  he’s  done 
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married  and  settled  down,  fa’r  and  squar’, 
if  he’ll  be  true,  and  he  won’t  be  too  fau’t- 
findy,  he’ll  yit  think  his  own  wife  is  the 
best  of  the  whole  kerhoot  of  ’em,  jes  as 
every  married  man  had  ought  to  think  of 
his  wife ; and  as  for  old  bachelders,  he’ll 
always  feel  sorry  for  any  sech  a cold,  frog- 
gy set,  like  I’ve  ben  sorry  for  ’em  ever 
sence  me  and  Hester  took  up  together. 
No,  sir,  or  I may  ruther  say,  yes,  sir;  you 
should  ought  to  wait  tell  you  find  one 
you  think  is  a Wenus  or  a Juberter,  or 
whut  them  po-uts  calls  ’em  in  their  po’try ; 
and  when  you  do,  then  far’ well  world.” 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  relations 
between  them,  one  with  the  unstudied 
speech  and  manners  of  a rude  pioneer,  the 
other  with  those  of  a culture  needed  for 
the  work  of  new  social  conditions.  The 
younger,  while  he  could  not  but  be  amused 
at  what  must  soon  become  obsolete,  yet 
reverenced  with  all  his  heart  the  honest 
earnestness  that  persisted  in  methods  which 
he  would  not  have  known  how  to  attempt 
to  change.  The  elder  was  as  courageous- 
ly upright  and  as  fondly  affectionate  as 
he  was  barbarous  in  outward  appearance 
and  demeanor.  The  love  he  had  for  his 
prot 6g6,  especially  his  eager  wish  that  he 
should  make  an  early  happy  marriage, 
led  him  often  to  talk  of  his  own  young 
time  and  of  his  after -conjugal  life,  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  much 
of  true-love’s  fruition  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

The  new  preacher  boarded  with  the  In- 
grams, whose  handsome  mansion,  in  a 
grove  of  red  oak  and  black-jack,  stood  at 
the  head  of  a street  called  Maiden  Lane, 
on  the  side  of  which,  where  it  made  a 
bend,  was  Mr.  Wyman’s  academy.  Be- 
hind, extending  south  and  southwest,  was 
their  plantation  of  two  thousand  acres. 
Here  also  had  boarded  Harriet  and  Ellen 
while  at  school;  for  in  those  times  fam- 
ilies who  were  at  the  highest  in  property 
and  social  position,  for  the  sake  of  the 
school  and  the  churches,  took  boarders, and 
that  at  nominal  charges,  considering  the 
living  dispensed  by  them.  Mrs.  Ingram, 
a niece  of  Mrs.  May,  had  been  brought  up 
a Baptist,  but  after  her  intermarriage  had 
accepted  the  faith  of  her  husband,  a Meth- 
odist class-leader.  As  neither  of  the  con- 
gregations could  afford  to  hold  public 
worship  every  Sunday,  the  members  of 
each  commonly  attended  that  of  the  other 
on  alternate  meeting-days,  notwithstand- 
ing the  oft  discussion  of  denominational 
differences.  These,  even  sometimes  when 
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acrimonious,  were  ignored  in  neighborly 
intercourse ; for  indeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bul- 
lington,  a near  neighbor  of  the  Ogeechee 
Dosters,  who  served  both  Horeb  and  the 
Baptist  church  in  Gateston,  was  believed 
by  his  brethren  to  know,  when  duly 
roused,  about  as  well  as  Mr.  Swinger  how 
to  defend  blows  and  to  give.  Mr.  Wyman 
not  often  held  forth  there,  suspecting 
that  his  brother  Bullington’s  feelings  were 
a little  hurt  sometimes  at  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  his  more  learned  discourses, 
and  when  he  did,  recognizing  the  policy 
and  the  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  of  being 
all  things  to  all  men,  seldom  preached 
mere  doctrinal  sermons. 

Our  girls  occasionally  visited  the  In- 
grams, Ellen  as  freely,  because  she  knew 
that  she  was  as  welcome,  as  Harriet. 
Henry  Doster  had  seen  them  seldom,  and 
not  at  all  since  he  had  first  gone  to  col- 
lege. One  day,  when  he  had  been  in  the 
village  several  weeks,  Mrs.  Ingram,  hap- 
pening to  enter  one  of  the  stores,  met  at 
the  door  Harriet  May,  who  was  about  to 
return  home  in  the  family  gig,  in  which 
her  brother  had  brought  her. 

“Caught  you  at  last,”  said  Mrs.  In- 
gram, “just  as  you  were  about  to  steal 
off.  What  have  I done  to  all  you  people 
that  not  one  of  you  has  darkened  my 
door  in  weeks  on  weeks  ? Will  May, 
you  may  just  go  on  home  by  yourself, 
and  tell  Aunt  Martha  I kept  Harriet  and 
carried  her  home  with  me,  that  being  the 
only  way  that  I could  get  her  there. 
You  young  folks  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves  for  not  calling  on  my  boarder 
and  showing  him  some  attention.  I tell 
you  now  that  he  is  as  good  company  as 
anybody,  if  he  is  a preacher.” 

“ Why,  Cousin  Emily,”  answered  Har- 
riet, looking  down  at  her  plain  gingham, 
“ I couldn’t  stay  to-night.  I just  came  to 
town  to  get  some  things  for  ma,  and — ” 

“ You  needn’t  say  you  can’t,  for  I say 
you  shall;  and  if  Will  is  too  busy  with 
the  plantation  work,  or  rather  with  his 
hunting  and  running  about,  to  come  for 
you  in  two  or  three  days,  I’ll  get  Mr.  In- 
gram to  take  you,  or  I’ll  send  you  in  the 
carriage.” 

“Stay,  Harriet,  if  you’d  like,”  said 
Will.  “ I’ll  come  for  you  whenever  you 
say.  You  needn’t  be  troubled  about  your 
dress.  That’s  good  enough  for  kinfolks 
and  a preacher,  Methodist  at  that.” 

“ Methodist  at  that !”  retorted  Mrs.  In- 
gram. “I  wish  you  were  as  good  as 
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Henry  Doster;  and  if  you  didn’t  think  so 
much  of  your  own  good  looks,  you’d  wish 
you  were  as  handsome.  But  you  are  a 
good  boy  for  giving  up  so  nicely  for  Har- 
riet to  stay.  Now  do,  my  dear  Will, 
you  and  Hiram,  please  make  a set  call 
soon  on  Mr.  Doster,  and  tell  Ellen  as  you 
go  by  there  that  if  she  has  anything 
against  Emily  Ingram,  that  respectable 
lady  would  like  to  know,  soon  as  conven- 
ient, what  it  is,  and  you  tell  her  further 
that  if  she  does  not  come  to  my  house 
within  less  than  one  week  from  this  day 
I will  see  if  it  is  possible  to  know  the  rea- 
son why,  and  tell  her  that  I said  it  in 
earnest  and  without  cracking  a single 
smile.  Hear  ?” 

“I  hear,  cousin.  If  Ellen  wants  to 
come,  I’ll  bring  her  up  to-morrow  in  our 
carriage.  Maybe  I better  be  with  her 
when  she  meets  the  Doster  that's  so  aw- 
fully good-looking.” 

44 1 didn’t  so  describe  him,  you  conceited 
fellow.  I only  intimated  that  some  peo- 
ple might  dare  to  regard  him  handsomer 
than  even  you.  Well,  off  with  you. 
Good-by.  My  love  to  aunty  and  all  the 
Joyners.” 

III. 


44How  did  you  girls  like  the  young 
preacher  I”  Mrs.  May  asked  of  her  daugh- 
ter on  her  return. 

44  Oh,ma,  I was  glad  Cousin  Emily  kept 
me,  although  I felt  not  quite  comfortable 
in  an  every-day  frock  in  presence  of  a 
young  man  so  well  dressed  and  so  culti- 
vated. However,  the  next  day,  when 
Ellen  brought  me  another,  I was  already 
at  ease.” 

44  Yes;  Ellen  sent  me  word  by  Will 
that  she  was  going  to  join  you  at  Emily’s, 
and  suggested  that  you  might  like  me  to 
send  you  something.” 

“Bless  Ellen’s  heart,  and  yours  too! 
You  are  both  so  thoughtful.  Henry  Dos- 
ter doesn’t  look  like  a preacher,  ma.  He’s 
handsome  too,  and  a good  talker,  and  a 
good  listener.” 

44  What  did  he  talk  about  ?” 


44  Oh,  lots  of  things  — society,  books, 
music — ” 

44  And  religion?” 

44  No,  ma’am,  not  at  all.  I suppose  he 
thought  that  young  girls  and  of  Baptist 
people  would  not  care  to  hear  a Methodist 
preacher  discourse  in  private  on  religion, 
and  when  they  were  guests  in  the  house 
where  he  lived.  I thought  that  was  very  po- 
lite and  sensible.  Yet  at  bedtime  he  made 
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the  most  beautiful  prayer.  His  voice,  es- 
pecially when  it  takes  on  a religious  tone, 
is  very  impressive.  We  were  not  long 
on  books,  I assure  you.  I suspect  he  saw 
that  Ellen  and  I were  not  anxious  he 
should  find  how  few  we  had  read,  and  he 
let  us  drop  the  subject  when  he  saw  that 
we  wanted  to.  Pious  as  he  is,  yet  he  is 
full  of  fun.  Cousin  Emily  says  he  tells 
her  things  about  old  Mr.  Swinger  that  she 
and  he  both,  and  so  does  the  old  man  when 
present,  laugh  at  till  they  have  to  cry. 
But  he  didn’t  talk  about  him  to  us.  That, 

I suppose,  he  felt  would  be  telling  tales 
out  of  school.  He’s  devoted  to  music. 

He  sang  a very  good  tenor  with  some  of 
my  songs,  and  he  declared  to  me  privately 
that  Ellen  played  better  than  any  person 
he’d  ever  heard.  He  evidently  admires 
Ellen  highly.” 

44  Is  he  like  Tom  ?” 

“Not  very;  but  rather.  Ellen  thinks 
he’s  handsomer  than  Tom.  I hardly  think 
so.  He’s  very  fond  of  Tom,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  promised  to  make  him  a visit 
before  long.  Brother  Will  did  not  come 
to  the  house  until  it  was  nearly  time  for 
us  to  start  back.  But  I was  glad  that  he 
did  come  at  last,  and  was  polite  enough  to 
invite  Henry  Doster,  when  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  call  upon  us.” 

44  William  ought  to  have  done  that,  of 
course,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I’d  like  to 
see  him  myself  after  all  the  talk  about  his 
being  so  smart  and  such  a fine  preacher.” 

“He’ll  call  here,  I doubt  not,  when  he 
comes  to  see  Tom.  I hope  Hiram  will 
call  upon  him  before  that,  and  I hope 
that  when  the  young  man  does  call,  bro- 
ther Will  won’t  be  as  condescending  in 
manners  to  him  as  he  is  to  Tom.” 

44  William  does  seem  to  rather  wish  to 
patronize  Tom.  I wish  in  my  heart  he’d 
be  as  attentive  to  business  as  Tom  Doster. 
The  Doster  property  is  improving  and  in- 
creasing constantly,  while,  if  it  wasn’t  for 
Levi,  ours  would  go  to  rack  faster  than 
it  is  going  already.  If  he  and  Ellen  are 
ever  to  marry,  I wish  they’d  do  it  soon, 
and  let  him  settle  down  to  work.  Hiram 
does  some  better  than  he;  but  there’s 
room  for  improvement  there  too.” 

44  The  difficulty  with  both  of  them,  ma, 
is  that  they’ve  been  so  long  taking  some 
things  for  granted  that — ” 

“Oli,  well,  well,  child,  let  us  all  hope 
they’ll  see  in  good  time  the  need  of  a 
change,  and  then  go  seriously  about  mak- 
ing it.  Go  to  your  room  now  and  change 
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tinued  as  theretofore,  infrequent  and  seem- 
ingly, if  not  really,  accidental.  Several 
times,  however,  within  the  last  six  months, 
when  the  girls,  together  or  singly,  were 
visiting  friends  in  town,  he  went  there, 
and — generally  with  Ins  cousin — called 
upon  them  whenever  they  were  elsewhere 
than  at  the  Ingrams’.  In  this  time  Henry 
Doster  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
both ; but  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  spring 
before  he  made  his  long-promised  visit  to 
Tom.  This  occurred  only  a few  days  af- 
ter a call  which  Hiram,  responding  to 
many  suggestions  from  both  families 
thereto,  had  made  upon  him. 

During  the  sojourn  of  a couple  of  days 
the  cousins  paid  a visit  together  to  the 
Mays  and  Joyners.  The  easy  courteous- 
ness of  the  preacher  made  a good  impres- 
sion on  the  mothers.  Mrs.  Joyner,  a 
much  more  ardent  partisan  of  Horeb  than 
Mrs.  May,  said  that  she  could  not  but  won- 
der and  be  sorry  that  such  a fine  bright 
young  man  could  ever  have  become  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Will  and  Hiram,  as 
in  their  mothers’  presence  they  must,  be- 
haved with  decent  hospitality,  although 
Ellen  thought  her  brother  might  have 
made  fewer  allusions  to  the  profession  of 
the  principal  visitor,  and  perhaps  Harriet 
would  have  been  more  pleased  if  Will 
had  been  less  punctiliously  gracious. 

44  Two  remarkably  fine  young  women, 
Tom,”  Henry  said  when,  having  parted 
from  the  Joyners,  they  had  mounted  their 
horses  for  the  return.  “I  wonder  you 
haven’t  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  them. 
Indeed  I am  inclined  to  suspect  you  have 
— perhaps  with  Miss  May,  as  I noticed 
that  you  had  rather  more  to  say  to  her 
than  to  the  other.” 

Tom  laughed  and  answered,  44  Yes,  they 
are  very  fine  girls ; but  I’ve  never  in- 
dulged what  thoughts  I may  have  let 
come  into  ray  mind  occasionally.” 

44 Why  not?” 

44  Oh,  reasons  enough,  Henry,  for  that.” 

44  Are  they  actually  engaged,  think  you, 
either  couple?” 

44 1 can’t  say.  If  they  are  not,  it  amounts 
to  about  the  same,  It  has  been  under- 
stood always  that  it  is  to  be  so  some  time 
or  other,  and  the  girls,  knowing  that,  feel, 
I suppose,  that  they  needn’t  be  in  a hurry. 
Those  boys,  I think  I have  noticed,  have 
been  getting  impatient  about  matters. 
You  can  see  that  by  their  confounded 
over-politeness  to  gentlemen  in  their  own 
houses,  which  means  that  gentlemen  may 
it  i2¥*£  dsEyiil  -i 


take  notice  that  if  they  come  there  for 
any  purpose  outside  of  paying  ordinary 
neighborly  civilities,  they  may  as  well 
keep  away.  Ma  says  she  doesn’t  believe 
that  they  are  engaged;  and  she  says  fur- 
thermore,” he  added,  with  a not  quite 
hearty  smile,  44  that  each  of  the  mothers  is 
anxious  for  her  son’s  marriage  with  the 
other’s  daughter  as  soon,  and  wants  her 
own  daughter’s  put  off  as  late,  as  possi- 
ble. It’s  a right  interesting  case,  is  it  not, 
where  in  the  swap  each  has  to  give  so 
much  boot.” 

They  walked  their  horses  for  a while  in 
silence. 

“Tom,”  his  cousin  at  length  said,  “if 
you  are  satisfied  that  these  girls  are  not 
engaged,  and  if  you  have  a feeling  in  that 
way,  I cannot  see  why  you  should  repress 
it,  unless  you  are  confident  that  its  indul- 
gence would  be  hopeless.  It  is  plain  to 
me  that  both  of  them  like  you,  and  in  the 
looks  of  each,  when  the  name  of  her  bro- 
ther’s friend  was  mentioned,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Miss  May,  there  was  something 
— well,  it  seemed  to  me  a sort  of  pain,  in- 
difference—which  led  her  to  turn  from  the 
subject.  Now,  my  dear  old  fellow,”  lay- 
ing his  hand  fondly  on  Tom’s  shoulder, 
“I  don’t  ask  you  for  your  confidence, 
though  I rather  think  that  I might  get 
what  in  such  a case  I should  freely  give 
to  you;  but  if,  as  I suspect,  you  do  love 
one  of  these  young  women,  you  ought  to 
know  that  a man  is  under  some  bonds  to 
his  own  heart  and  its  honorable  ambi- 
tions, and  I have  never  known  one  who 
with  greater  propriety  than  yourself  may 
feel  and  use  all  manful  means  to  the  ful- 
filment of  such  obligation.” 

Suddenly  turning  upon  him,  Tom  said, 
playfully,  44  Looky  here,  my  boy,  why  not 
take  some  of  that  counsel  to  yourself? 
There  are  two  of  those  women  and  but 
one  of  me.” 

Henry  blushed  slightly,  and  looking 
forward,  answered,  with  solemnity:  “My 
dear  Tom,  if  I should  ever  look  for  a wife, 
my  best  chances,  I suppose,  to  say  nothing 
of  congruity,  would  be  among  the  Meth- 
odists. I doubt  if  I shall  ever  marry, 
bound  as  I am  to  an  itinerary  life,  which 
perhaps  no  woman  whom  I could  admire 
sufficiently,  especially  if  she  were  not  of 
my  religious  faith,  could  be  expected  to 
endure  without  complaint.  But  you,” 
turning  to  him  again — “you,  my  dear 
Tom,  so  upright,  energetic,  constantly 

bettering  your  condition,  with  promise  of 
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a career  higher,  far  above  those  young 
men,  and  with  a manfuler  appreciation 
than  theirs  of  these  young  women  whom 
they  have  not  cultivated  the  manhood  to 
deserve  — if  you  want  one  of  them,  and 
do  not  believe  that  you  would  be  interfer- 
ing with  a pre-contract,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, I repeat  it,  you  owe  it  to  every  be- 
hest of  your  being  as  a freeman  to  enter 
these  lists.” 

They  had  turned  into  the  grove  front- 
ing the  house,  when,  checking  their  horses 
simultaneously,  they  dismounted.  There 
was  so  much  of  solemn  earnestness  in 
Henry’s  words  that  when  they  had  seat- 
ed themselves  upon  the  projecting  roots 
of  one  of  the  oak-trees,  Tom  told  him 
without  reserve  the  secret  that  hitherto 
had  been  kept  within  his  own  breast. 
Henry,  putting  his  arms  around  him,  and 
laying  his  head  upon  his  breast,  sobbed  in 
silence  for  a minute.  Then  lifting  him- 
self upright,  he  said,  with  glowing  face: 

“Oh,  Tom!  my  beloved,  my  most  pre- 
cious old  Tom!  Thankful  am  I,  oh,  so 
thankful ! Yet  I would  have  chosen  to, 
and  I would  have  prayed  to  die  rather 
than  not,  avoid  a conflict  between  your 
heart  and  mine!  You  understand  now 
my  earnest  wish  to  look  into  yours.  Give 
me  your  hand.  Hand  in  hand  we  will 
go  to  meet  these  arrogant  youths,  that  al- 
ready claim  what  they  have  never  learned 
how  to  sue  for  and  to  win.  Let  us  com- 
mit the  issue  to  God,  who,  I do  not  doubt, 
will  order  whatever  is  best  for  all.” 

IV. 

Promptly  began  a change  in  Tom  Pos- 
ter’s life.  Not  neglecting  any  part  of  his 
work,  he  thenceforth  went  more  frequently 
not  only  to  the  Mays’,  but  the  Joyners’; 
for  kindred  to  his  own  was  the  cause  of 
the  cousin  who  had  imparted  to  him  the 
new  courage  by  which  he  was  now  in- 
spired. Increased  freedom  of  speech  was 
noticeable  at  both  houses,  particularly 
when  one  or  both  of  the  young  men  were 
present.  It  looked  as  if  he  meant  to 
show  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  any  man’s 
equal  in  whatever  a man  may  strive 
with  honor  to  achieve,  regarding  the  risks 
and  dangers  for  what  they  were  worth,  no 
less,  no  more.  Always  having  ignored 
the  condescensions  of  William  May,  and 
Hiram  Joyner’s  supercilious  reserve,  he 
treated  the  expression  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  their  opinions  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  importance  in  his  mind  as  those  of 
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any  others  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
plain  that  he  had  decided  to  be  necessary 
not  only  courage,  but  timely  exhibitions 
of  it.  His  cousin  acted  similarly  when- 
ever in  their  society.  He  saw  the  girls 
always  when  they  were  in  town,  and  sev- 
eral times  within  the  space  of  a few  weeks 
had  visited  them  at  home,  sometimes  with 
Tom,  more  often  alone.  Though  little 
used  to  the  society  of  young  women,  the 
instincts  of  a true  lover  who  had  been 
born  and  reared  a gentleman  taught  him 
at  once  all  the  manners  he  needed.  Be- 
fore the  summer  was  ended  it  began  to  be 
talked  in  the  village,  and  throughout  the 
region  between  it  and  the  river,  that  Tom 
Poster  was  courting  Harriet  May  and 
Henry  courting  Ellen  Joyner,  both  to  all 
appearances  with  very  fair  prospects  of 
success.  What  made  the  rumor  seem 
more  probable  was  that  not  one  of  them, 
male  or  female,  when  joked  upon  the  sub- 
ject, either  admitted  or  denied. 

Hiram  had  learned  at  last  that  his  sis- 
ter, petite,  meek,  though  she  was,  could  not 
be  controlled  entirely  by  his  own  imperi- 
ous will.  Without  speaking  to  her  on  the 
matter,  he  ruminated  silently  upon  what 
course  he  would  pursue  if  he  should  be 
convinced  that  there  was  any  just  founda- 
tion for  it.  But  William  May,  outspoken 
always,  determined  to  find  out  if  possible 
at  least  how  far  Harriet  was  interested  in 
Tom.  One  day,  after  returning  from  one 
of  the  fields,  having  met  Tom,  who  had 
just  come  out  of  the  house  seeming  in  con- 
tented humor,  he  said  to  his  sister: 

“Harriet,  of  course  I don’t  believe  a 
word  of  this  talk  that  is  going  the  rounds 
about  you  and  Tom  Poster.  Yet  since 
his  cousin,  that  everybody  is  flattering  out 
of  his  senses,  has  been  coming  down  here, 
and  following  you  and  Ellen  all  over 
town  when  you  go  there,  Tom  has  gotten 
to  be  as  proud  as  a peacock  with  a full- 
spread  tail,  and  he  behaves  as  if  he  felt 
himself  as  good  as  anybody.  What  the 
deuce  does  it  all  mean  ? I never  saw 
Hiram  so  angry  in  my  life.” 

“I  don’t  see,  brother  Will,  why  Tom 
Poster  should  not  feel  as  you  describe, 
about  his  ‘goodness,’  as  you  call  it,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  young  men  of  his 
acquaintance,”  she  answered,  very,  very 
mildly. 

“Well,  I do;  for  he  has  neither  the 
property  nor  the  position  to  warrant.” 

“ He  has  not  indeed  the  property  that 

for  instance,  you  have,  or  Hiram;  but  as 
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for  position,  you  know  very  well  that  in 
this  county  it  is  as  good  as— as  anybody’s, 
not  only  for  what  depends  upon  his  per- 
sonal character,  but  his  family,  which  I 
have  heard  pa  say  was  as  good  as  any  in 
all  his  acquaintance.” 

“ Ay  ? Well,  I merely  remark  that  Hi- 
ram is  getting  furious  about  the  report 
connecting  Ellen’s  name  with  that  Meth- 
odist coxcomb,  and  he  says  that  it  has  to 
stop,  otherwise  he  will  forbid  his  visiting 
the  house.  If  they  were  the  right  sort  of 
men  they  would  both  of  them,  at  least 
less  often,  come  to  private  houses  where 
they  are  obliged  to  know  that  they  are 
not  wanted.” 

“Brother  Will,  I do  not  object  to  the 
visits  of  Tom  Doster— I,  for  whom  you 
suppose,  perhaps  truly,  that  they  are  in- 
tended mainly,  and  I have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Ellen  feels  similarly  about 
those  of  his  cousin.  Ma  has  not  forbid- 
den, nor  has  Mrs.  Joyner  that  I know  of, 
that  we  receive  the  visits  of  these  young 
men,  and  until  that  is  done  I,  at  least, 
shall  treat  them  with  the  same  civility 
with  which  I have  always  treated  those 
whom  I have  taken  to  be  gentlemen.” 

“My!”  he  said,  pleasantly,  as  if  com- 
mending her  spirit;  “you  talk  as  if  you 
felt  independent  as  a wood  sawyer.” 

“I  know  not  how  independent  such  a 
person  habitually  feels,  but  I know  very 
well  that  I shall  always  be  a very  depend- 
ent woman,  and  so  I mean  to  try  to  be 
very  careful  as  to  the  one  on  whom  I am 
to  depend  mainly  when — when  the  time 
comes.  Brother  William,”  she  went  on, 
nerved  by  a feeling  stirred  by  his  harsh 
language,  “you  and  Hiram  Joyner  have 
always  had  some  strange  notions,  and 
neither  of  you  has  had  the  art,  perhaps 
because  you  never  believed  it  worth  your 
while,  to  conceal  them.  You  have  acted 
with  me  as  if  you  had,  and  could  have 
had,  no  other  expectation  than  for  me  to 
accept  Hiram  in  marriage  whenever  he 
chooses  to  offer  himself,  and  Hiram  has 
done  the  same  and  more  with  Ellen  in 
her  relation  to  you,  and  that  because  such 
was  the  surest  if  not  the  least  trouble- 
some means  of  accomplishing  your  own 
ends.  Why  could  not  both,  or  one  of  you 
at  least,  sue  on  your  own  merits  ?” 

“ Like  Tom  Doster,  eh  ?” 

“Well,”  she  replied,  in  yet  more  ani- 
mated tone,  “if  you  so  mind,  I’ll  answer, 
Yes,  Tom  Doster ! for  if  he  is  moving 
now,  or  if  he  ever  will  be  moving,  in  the 
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matter  of  which  we  are  talking,  it  is  or 
it  will  be  on  that  line,  just  as  he  lias  been 
doing  ever  since  I have  been  old  enough 
to  form  any  judgment  on  his  movements 
compared  with  other  men’s.  Now,  my 
dear  brother,  I am  going  to  ask  you  a 
question,  which,  of  course,  you’ll  answer 
directly  or  not,  as  you  choose.  If  you 
felt  perfectly  sure  that  Ellen  would  never 
consent  to  marry  you,  would  you  be  en- 
tirely willing  for  me  to  take  Hiram  ?” 

The  question  embarrassed  him,  but  it 
fretted  also.  He  answered,  petulantly, 
looking  away  from  her,  “If  you’d  accept 
Hiram,  Ellen  would  engage  herself  to  me 
to-morrow.” 

“And  you  would  take  her  on  such 
terms?  Yes,”  blushing  with  pain,  she 
said,  “my  own  brother  virtually  admits 
that  he  would,  if  he  could,  barter  his  sis- 
ter to  a man  in  exchange  for  that  man’s 
sister  to  wife,  although  well  knowing  the 
infirmities  of  that  man’s  nature,  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  woman 
of  spirit  to  live  with  him  happily.  Well, 
my  brother,  I cannot  be  a party  to  such 
a bargain,  even  if  it  were  possible  it  could 
be  made.  But,  oh  dear!  oh  dear!  how 
you  have  mistaken  that  dear  girl ! She 
is  too  fine  a gentlewoman  to  talk  even 
with  me,  her  most  intimate  friend,  about 
such  things;  but  I am  without  a doubt 
that  Hiram  often  and  often  has  conduct- 
ed himself  toward  her  in  that  same  way, 
but  more  offensively,  according  as  he 
has  a domineering  spirit,  which  you  have 
not,  and  little  of  affectionateness  for  his 
sister  or  anybody  else.  Now  let  me  tell 
you : Hiram  Joyner’s  interference  has 
been  the  worst  possible  for  you.  But  for 
it  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  might 
have  gotten  Ellen  in  time,  if  you  could 
have  shown  to  her  that  your  hope  and 
your  wishes  to  win  her  were  based  only 
upon  honest  endeavors  to  deserve  her. 

As  it  is,  brother  Will,  whatever  chances 
you  may  have  had  are  now  gone.” 

“ What  ?”  he  cried.  “You  mean  to  tell 
me  that  Ellen  Joyner  is  going  to  throw 
herself  away  on  that  whining  preacher?” 

“ Brother  William !”  She  was  about  to 
respond  with  the  generous  indignation 
provoked  by  this  insult  to  an  absent  friend, 
but  she  repressed  it,  and  said:  “ I choose 
not  to  betray  a trust  which  Ellen  lias  not 
given  me  permission  to  reveal.  I said 
what  I did  of  the  uselessness  of  any  further 
indulgence  of  whatever  expectation  you 

may  have  had.  Honorable,  noble  girl 
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that  she  is,  she  would  not  object  to  that, 
but  would  rather  desire  it.  I will  not  say 
if  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  af- 
fections is  or  is  not  Henry  Doster,  of 
whom  my  brother,  I am  sure,  forgot  him- 
self just  now  when  he  spoke  in  such 
grossly  unkind  and  unjust  words.” 

“ Oh,  confound  it  all ! I take  that  back, 
of  course.  Indeed,  as  between  Henry 
Doster  and  Tom,  I rather  think,  if  I were 
a woman — However,  I ought  not  to  say 
that,  either,  to  you,  though  you  haven’t 
told  me  whether  or  not  there’s  any  truth 
in  the  blamed  report  about  yourself.  The 
fact  is,  Harriet,  the  whole  thing  has  taken 
me  by  such  surprise  that — Hang  it  all  1 
let  it  go.  I’m  left,  it  seems;  and  it’s  some 
satisfaction  to  find  that  out  so  soon,  and 
by  you.  All  right.  I shall  bother  with 
the  thing  no  more.  I can  outlive  it,  I’m 
thankful  to  trust.  But  Hiram  I” 

Then  he  laughed  outright,  and  contin- 
ued: “Harriet,  that  young  fellow  don’t 
know  Hiram  Joyner.  He  don’t  know 
anything  at  all  about  him.  You  are 
going  to  hear  of  some  interesting  news 
when  Hiram  finds  out  what  you  tell  me. 
By-the-way,  Cousin  Emily  told  me  this 
morning  in  town  that  you  and  Ellen  had 
promised  to  spend  camp-meeting  at  her 
tent.” 

“ Yes,  I’m  going,  if  ma  does  not  object. 
I haven’t  asked  her  yet.” 

“Methodist  stock  seems  to  be  rising 
down  here  on  Ogeechee.  Wonder  what 
old  man  Bullington  will  think  of  that; 
and  Hiram — I tell  you,  and  you  may  tell 
the  rest  of  them,  that  when  that  boy  finds 
out  how  things  are,  they’ll  hear  from  him.” 

He  rose,  and  mounting  his  horse  again, 
galloped  back  to  the  field.  Mrs.  May, 
coming  in  shortly  afterward,  asked  what 
had  they  been  talking  about  so  loud  that 
she  could  hear  their  voices  from  the  door 
of  the  kitchen,  where  she  had  been  stand- 
ing. When  Harriet  had  answered,  she 
sat  down,  and  after  some  reflection,  said: 

“ Ah,  well ! Your  father  and  Mr.  Joy- 
ner set  a great  deal  by  the  hopes  they  had 
about  their  children.  If  they  could  have 
lived  to  raise  their  boys  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
making  the  right  sort  of  husbands,  things 
might  have  been  different.  As  it  is, 
they’ve  nobody  to  blame  but  themselves, 
though  I’ve  always  tried  to  count  on  no- 
thing else  than  for  poor  William  to  get 
Ellen.  It  would  have  been  the  making 
of  him.  As  for  Hiram,  I was  always 
afraid  of  such  as  that  with  his  rough 
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temper,  and  his  disposition  to  rule  every- 
body about  him.  But  poor  Will  1” 

Then  she  shed  tears. 

“ But,  Harriet” — suddenly  rousing  her- 
self— “ if  I was  in  yours  and  Ellen’s  place, 
after  such  a — I suppose  I may  call  it  dis- 
appointment— I just  declare  I wouldn’t 
be  engaging  myself  to  the  first  man  that 
offered  himself.  I have  nothing  against 
Thomas,  who  is  a good,  industrious  young 
man;  but  I’ve  never  even  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  your  marrying  him.  The 
whole  thing  has  taken  me  by  such  sur- 
prise that  I hardly  know  what  to  say 
about  it  As  for  his  cousin  Henry,  I don’t 
know  that  I ever  met  a more  gentlemanly, 
well-mannered  young  man,  and  between 
the  two,  even  if  he  is  a Methodist  preacher — 
Oh,  you  needn’t  be  smiling  in  that  way, 
when  I’m  in  dead  earnest.  ” 

“ I beg  pardon,  ma.  I was  smiling  at 
your  speaking  so  positively  just  after  de- 
claring that  you  knew  not  what  to  say. 

I am  not  going  to  act  precipitately  in  this 
matter,  my  dear  mother,  and  I shall  hope 
to  have  your  approval  of  whatever  I may 
conclude  to  do.  I’m  not  much  surprised 
at  your  preference  for  Henry  over  Tom, 
partly  because  he  is  not  in  Tom’s  place, 
and  partly  because  you  consider  him 
more  brilliant  perhaps;  and  I haven’t  a 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Joyner  has  put  before 
poor  dear  Ellen  the  same  comparison  re- 
versed, emphasizing  Tom’s  being  such  a 
good  Baptist.” 

44  You  are  right  there/”  replied  the  mo- 
ther, her  natural  cheerfulness  somewhat 
restored.  44 1 was  over  there  a little  while 
this  morning  when  you  and  Ellen  went 
to  the  Andersons’.  Hiram  came  in  where 
his  mother  and  I were,  and  he  went  on 
terribly  about  Henry  Doster.” 

44  What  did  Mrs.  Joyner  say  ?” 

44  Not  one  word.  She  knows  she  can’t 
stop  Hiram  when  he  begins.  But  I told 
the  young  gentleman  plain  that  I didn’t 
agree  with  a word  he  said  about  him.” 

“I'm  glad  you  did.  Bless  your  dear 
heart,  ma,  it  was  like  you  to  refuse  to 
hear  in  silence  abuse  of  a man  who  in 
your  opinion  had  fairly  supplanted  your 
own  son.  Hiram  will  not  hurt  Henry 
Doster  by  such  talk,  especially  in  the  es- 
timation of  Ellen,  learned  as  she  has  at 
last  to  ignore  his  imperiousness.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  him,  Ellen,  I do  believe, 
would  have  taken  brother  Will.  His 
constant  dogged  interference  prevented. 
Did  he  say  anything  against  Tom  ?” 
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“Didn’t  mention  Tom’s  name;  but  his 
mother  did,  and  while  she  was  praising 
Tom  to  the  skies  he  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, and  let  on  as  if  he  were  not  hear- 
ing. Poor  sort  of  behavior,  to  my  opin- 
ion. Weill  well!  but  it  showed  that  if 
he  finds  out  there’s  anything  serious  be- 
tween Ellen  and  Henry  Doster,  he’ll  do 
his  very  best  to  break  it  up.  They  are 
the  strongest  kind  of  Baptists,  you  know; 
that  is,  all  except  Hiram,  who,  I’m 
afraid,  has  no  religion  of  any  sort;  at 
least  not  enough  to  do  him  any  good; 
but  Ellen  and  her  mother  are,  Mr.  Joyner 
being  the  original  starter  of  Horeb;  and 
Hiram,  if  he  can’t  work  it  with  Ellen, will 
bring  in  old  Brother  Bullington  and  set 
him  at  his  mother.  I pity  the  poor  little 
thing  when  that’s  the  case.” 

Then  Mrs.  May  laughed,  this  charitable 
thought  having  brought  that  much  re- 
lief. Harriet  joined  in  heartily  to  en- 
hance this  frame  of  her  mother’s  mind. 
Indeed  Mrs.  May,  though  a good  Baptist 
woman,  would  say  sometimes  that  in  her 
opinion  there  were  in  the  world  people 
as  good  as  those  of  her  own  denomina- 
tion—an  adthission  that  Mrs.  Joyner  might 
have  feared  and  Mr.  Bullington  would 
have  known  to  be  imprudent. 

This  good  man  lived  in  a small  house 
with  a small  farm  attached,  about  a mile 
north  of  the  Dosters’,  and  about  half  that 
distance  from  Horeb.  Tall  like  Mr. 
Swinger,  but  much  heavier  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit,  glootny-looking  at  all  times, 
his  brows  grew  darker  at  any  thought  of 
harm  done  or  meditated  either  against 
himself  or  the  religious  faith  of  which  for 
many  years  he  had  been  a very  bold,  a 
very  loud,  and  a reasonably  acceptable 
public  exponent.  It  was  not  often  that 
he  laughed,  although  he  did  laugh;  at 
least  he  tried  to  laugh  sometimes  when  he 
had  gained  some  personal  or  denomina- 
tional triumph,  or  believed  he  had  some 
well-founded  hope  of  it.  The  seasons  of 
his  heartiest  gayety,  if  the  word  could 
be  employed  fitly  in  his  case,  were  wed- 
ding feasts,  the  degrees  of  his  enjoyment 
thereat  depending  upon  contingencies. 
Country  churches  in  those  times  con- 
tributed but  small  stipends  to  their  pas- 
tors, some  excusing  themselves  with  the 
authority  that  at  its  first  institution,  and 
admitted  to  have  been  done  then  at  its 
very  best,  preaching  of  the  gospel  was 
furnished  without  money  and  without 
price.  Mr.-JBullingtpn  perhaps  had  never 
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said  so  in  words,  yet  he  honestly  sus- 
pected that  somewhere  or  other  there 
might  be  a.  flaw  in  this  argument.  Still 
he  felt  contented  to  think  that  the  sums 
received  from  his  four  churches,  with  the 
occasional  mite  dropped  in  from  a fifth 
Sunday, were  at  least  as  much  as  he  could 
have  earned  had  his  powers  been  exerted 
in  other  professional  or  in  agricultural 
endeavors.  Specially  consoling  and  grate- 
ful was  the  supplementary  help  of  fees, 
ranging  from  one  dollar  to  five,  obtained 
from  liberal  happy  bridegrooms;  so  much 
so  that  be  was  a noted  encourager  of  mar- 
riages among  his  own  flocks,  not  only 
early  but  repeated,  whenever  death  had 
made  them  possible.  At  wedding  feasts, 
notably  when  the  enclosure  in  the  license 
was  at  maximum  or  approximate,  and 
when  he  was  full  up  to  the  brim  of  good 
things,  his  struggles  to  be  merry  like  the 
rest  were  both  commendable  and  interest- 
ing. If  his  face  on  such  occasions  could 
have  corresponded  with  his  huge  body, 
those  efforts  would  have  been  entirely, 
even  immensely,  satisfactory.  As  it  was, 
when  his  sides  were  shaking,  that  coun- 
tenance, as  if  restrained  by  its  sense  of 
duty  behind  expression  of  hilarity  not 
becoming  his  sacred  office,  took  on  a most 
painful  sternness  that  seemed  to  fix  a just 
equilibrium. 

For  two  or  three  years  last  past  he  had 
been  counting  upon  being  called  to  the 
Mays’  and  the  Joyners'  on  some  fine  even- 
ings at  candle-light,  where  he  would  feel 
sure — they  being  the  richest  and  most  lib- 
eral among  all  his  people — that  handsome 
things  would  be  done  for  him  who  should 
tie  the  knots  as  fond  as  indissoluble. 
Only  once  had  he  encountered  face  to 
face  his  rival,  Mr.  Swinger,  and  the  latter 
admitted  afterward  that  he  had  had  the 
worst  of  it.  Now  that  Mr.  Swinger,  or 
any  other  Methodist  preacher,  would  come 
within  the  verge  of  Horeb  on  a mission 
which,  next  to  his  public  ministrations, 
it  had  ever  been  his  fondest  pleasure  to 
serve,  had  not  entered  his  mind,  liable  as 
it  was  to  gloomy  apprehensions.  There- 
fore, when  the  report  arose  about  Ellen 
Joyner  and  Henry  Doster,  a sprout,  as  it 
were,  from  the  trunk  of  Mr.  Swinger,  he 
tried  to  scout  it  as  an  evil,  malicious,  idle 
tale.  Yet  he  could  not  but  be  anxious, 
and  while  meditating  on  his  own  most 
prudent  line  of  action,  news  came  that 
both  the  girls  were  going  to  the  camp- 
meeting,  now  at  hand. 
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“ Thar,  now  I”  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife ; 
for  of  these  occasions  he  ever  had  a dread, 
not  unmingled  with  horror.  “ However, 
mighty  nigh  everybody,  special  young 
people,  will  go  to  that  whirlypool.  A 
body  must  try  and  hope  for  the  best.” 

But  a deep  groan  told  that  this  reflec- 
tion had  brought  no  relief. 

V. 

To  an  old-time  Georgian  it  is  very 
pleasing  now  to  recall  the  camp-meetings 
of  the  long  ago,  particularly  those  in  the 
county  wherein  the  scenes  recorded  in 
this  story  are  laid.  Four  miles  south  of 
Gateston,  and  nearly  one  mile  distant 
from  the  public  thoroughfare,  ground  of 
about  ten  acres,  parallelogram  in  shape, 
had  been  selected  by  the  Methodists  for 
this  purpose  shortly  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  thtft  region.  Here  the  level  land 
on  three  sides  ended,  and  at  a few  rods’ 
distance  in  their  front  declined  several 
feet,  becoming  somewhat  precipitous 
shortly  after  leaving  the  camp  at  a spot 
where  was  a spring  of  abundant  cool  wa- 
ter. A large  wooden  shed,  called  “The 
Stand,”  without  floor  or  weather-boarding, 
capable  of  covering,  say,  four  thousand 
persons,  stood  near  the  centre.  Rudely 
constructed  tents  of  unplaned  boards,  also 
without  floors,  were  on  three  sides,  and 
on  the  only  rising  ground  of  the  last  was 
one  floored  and  otherwise  more  elaborate, 
known  as  “The  Preachers’  Tent”;  for  the 
clergy,  married  and  single,  during  the 
camp,  which  lasted  four  days,  not  often 
longer,  were  domiciled  together,  but  took 
their  meals  promiscuously  among  the 
tent-holders. 

Observing  the  wagons  and  ox-carts  dur- 
ing a couple  of  days  before,  laden  with 
household  goods  of  every  kind,  moving 
in  one  direction,  a stranger  might  be  led 
to  suspect  that  a large  number  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  emigrating  to  foreign  parts. 
By  Friday  night,  where  three  days  ago 
naught  of  animate  nature  was  to  be  seen 
except  the  birds  aud  gray  squirrels  in  the 
surrounding  forest,  was  a village  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  inhabitants  ready  for  the 
entertainment  of  relatives,  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, and  strangers  of  almost  ev- 
ery degree.  On  either  side  of  the  passage, 
extending  from  the  front  to  the  eating- 
place  in  the  rear  of  each  tent,  were  the 
sleeping  chambers.  In  front  was  a shed 
to  defend  from  the  sun’s  rays  the  men 
who  sat  there  and  smoked  cigars  and  chat- 
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ted,  while  the  women. except  at  night, and 
not  often  then,  remained  within.  Behind 
the  tent  was  another  shed  for  the  cook 
and  her  utensils.  If  she  slept  anywhere, 

I suspect  it  must  have  been  under  the  din- 
ing table.  Further  yet  in  the  rear  were 
rail  pens  holding  pigs,  lambs,  and  domes- 
tic fowls.  Vehicles  of  burden  travelled 
back  and  forth  continually  for  supplies 
for  the  ever-threatening  void.  Hundreds 
of  wagon-loads  of  wheat  and  oat  straw 
were  brought  daily  to  be  spread  afresh 
upon  the  ground  inside.  Beyond  the  car- 
riageways, some  near  the  edge,  some 
deeper  within  the  woods,  were  booths 
whereat  one  could  purchase  cigars,  con- 
fections of  various  kinds,  and  perhaps,  in 
a quiet  way,  a bottle  or  a flask  with  some- 
thing which  could  not  be  licensed,  but 
which  claimed  to  be  excellently  good, 
considering  everything.  At  night  the 
grounds  were  lit  with  bonfires  kindled 
from  pine  knots  upon  wood  scaffolds 
thickly  covered  with  earth.  Public  ser- 
vices were  held  four  times  a day,  at  eight 
and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  candle-light.  All  were 
expected  to  rise  from  bed  for  morning 
prayers,  which  were  offered  by  one  of  the 
preachers  or  other  pious  person,  and  to 
retire  at  bedtime,  the  signal  for  both 
which  occasions  being  announced  by  a 
long  tin  trumpet.  After  the  services  for 
the  wdiites  were  over,  reasonable  time  was 
allowed  to  the  negroes  beneath  the  trees 
in  the  rear  of  the  stand,  who,  then  as  now% 
preferred  to  do  their  own  worship  among 
themselves. 

The  numbers  eating  at  any  one  of 
these  tables  in  many  rounds  of  sealings 
were  very  large.  People  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  from  several  adjoining — 
cotton  factors  and  merchants  from  Au- 
gusta and  Savannah,  from  Milledgeville 
and  Macon,  some  with  pious,  the  great- 
er number  with  other  intents — resorted 
there.  Housewives  vied  among  one  an- 
other in  putting  forth  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  hospitable  entertainment.  As 
for  Gateston,  particularly  on  Saturday 
and  Suuday,  not  a fourth  of  its  popula- 
tion wrould  be  left  at  home,  those  not  hav- 
ing tents,  and  many  of  other  religious  de- 
nominations, unwilling  to  endure  the  sol- 
itude, repairing,  some  with  their  wives 
and  young  children,  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous. 

On  the  east  side— called  by  humbler 
folk  “Quality  Row.”  because  taken  by 
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the  leading  families — were  the  Ingrams, 
whereat  the  Mays  and  Joyners  sojourn- 
ed, not  only  the  girls,  but  the  young  men 
also.  Torn  Doster,  although  invited  there, 
was  busy  with  saving  his  crop  of  fodder, 
and  did  not  appear  until  Sunday,  and  that 
with  expectation  of  returning  home  in  the 
afternobn. 

Among  the  clergy  were  several  possess- 
ed of  a high  order  of  eloquence,  and  oth- 
ers less  gifted  in  this  regard,  but  hoping 


ter  the  first  prayer  and  tire  second  hymn, 
for  from  nearly  every  tent  door  the  pul- 
pit could  be  observed,  or,  when  not.  the 
speaker  could  he  guessed  from  the  num- 
bers seen  hurrying  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Swinger,  devoted  with  all  his  heart 
to  his  calling,  always  feeling  prepared 
with  a sermon  of  any  length  requisite 
upon  any  text  of  Scripture,  yet,  with  be- 
coming consideration  for  visiting  breth- 
ren, had  requested  that  he  be  not  called 


AeeKX  SWINGS  ft  AND  JEURY  VOtifiU. 


to  make  up  by  abundant  strength  of  lungs 
habilitated  to  sounding  on  loftiest  keys 
platitudes  of  warning,  mainly  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  infernal  world.  With 
four  sermons  a day,  most  persons,  except 
the  notably  devout,  as  well  inside  as  out- 
side the  denomination,  the  yonng  especial- 
ly, elected  which  they  would  attend.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
discrimination,  announcements  were  with- 
held, and  it  could  not  be  known  who  w as 
to  preach  at^^^parti^ular  hour  until  af- 


upon  during  the  meeting,  proposing,  how- 
ever, to  ‘‘do  the  exWtinV*  as  he  styled  it, 
after  the  sermon  of  Henry  Doster.  which 
hud  been  appointed  for  Sunday  night. 

“Young  man  like  Henry,  you  know, 
broth  in.  it  Ml  may  by  sorter  encourage  him 
up  in  the  back  to  know  his  old  father,  as 
I calls  myself,  is  behind  tbar  a- ready  ami 
a- .waitin'  to  prize  him  out  if  he  git  stuck  in 
his  first  camp  meetirr  splnrginV  He's  a 
powerful  modest  boy,  but  if  he  can  keep 
his  head  clear  before  so  many  people,  I 
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sha'n’t  be  oneasy ; for  the  thing's  in  him,  if 
he  can  fetch  her  out.  Let  me  back  him 
up  in  his  first  off-start.  He  know,  Henry 
Dawster  do,  he  can  ’pend  on  old  Allen 
Swinger  till  everything  turn  blue.” 

I should  remark  here  that  although  lie 
had  not  sought  from  his  young  friend  the 
confidence  which  he  doubted  not  his  hav- 
ing  good  reasons  for  withholding,  yet  he 
had  been  intensely  interested  in  the  ru- 
mor connecting  him  with  Ellen  Joyner, 
and  he  had  been  as  deeply  resentful  as 
so  pious  a man  could  be  at  what  he  had 
heard  of  Hiram's  fierce  hostility,  as  evi  need 
by  utterances  not  only  most  disrespectful, 
but  threatening,  toward  Henry.  Other 
things  had  contributed  to  put  him  rather 
out  of  his  accustomed  humor  by  this  time. 
A much  smaller  number  of  mourners  than 
with  some  confidence  he  had  counted  on, 
had  responded  to  most  persuasive  and  ur- 
gent appeals  to  come  up  to  the  al  tar.  Never 
before,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  sinners  been 
more  obdurately  unconcerned  about  their 
spiritual  condition.  More  talk  than  usual, 
he  felt  sure  in  his  mind,  had  been  about 
politics,  crops,  money-making  in  general, 
county  and  neighborhood  news,  than  at 
any  camp-meeting  in  he  would  not  like 
to  say  how  long.  Lastly,  there  was  a 
matter  of  family  trouble  on  his  mind. 
Jerry  Pound,  son  of  his  own  dear  widowed 
sister,  a great  lubberly  careless  fellow, 
his  mother  had  besought  her  brother  to  try 
yet  again  to  do  something  with,  as  it  did 
seem  to  her  that  he  cared  no  more  for  his 
soul's  salvation  than  if  he  never  had  a soul 
to  be  saved.  Mr.  Swinger  during  the  two 
past  days  had  held  some  talk  with  the 
youngster  what  times  he  had  been  able, 
spite  of  his  dodging,  to  catch  him  within 
hearing,  and  had  become  sufficiently  dis- 
gusted with  the  little  impression  made  by 
his  remonstrances.  That  very  evening  he 
had  said  to  Jerry,  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard by  several  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  were  sitting  or  standing  near: 
“ Jerry  Pound,  your  hide’s  as  tough  as  the 
jography  books  tells  about  them  rhiuoser- 
ouses  that  it  ain’t  worth  a man's  while  to 
shoot  a rifle  at  ’em ; and  your  back  is  hard 
same  as  a logger-head  turkle  that  you  has 
to  put  a coal  of  fire  on  him  before  he’ll 
move  when  he  don't  want  to.  But  never 
you  mind.” 

It  was  not  that  Jerry  was  not  a hard- 
working youth;  but  ever  since  he  had 
grown  too  big  to  be  whipped  for  doing 
such  things  slyly,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
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playing  marbles  openly  on  Sundays,  and 
going  with  others  to  the  creek  a-swim- 
ming,  and  by  his  mother  was  suspected 
even  of  occasional  swearing. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  stale  of 
mind  in  which  Mr.  Swinger  found  him- 
self all  that  afternoon  was  far  from  con- 
fident or  cheerful.  Yet  he  was  not  a man 
to  be  put  back  by  such  considerations  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  duty.  Indeed  they 
conspired  to  make  him  more  eager  to  put 
forth  his  word  of  exhortation.  He  said  i 

afterward : 

“Fact  of  the  business,  I were  sorter 
mad,  and  I had  to  let  out.  Then,  spite  of 
it  all,  I couldn’t  be  conwinced  in  my  very  1 

bones  that  so  much  good  preachin’  and 
ex’ortin’,  and  so  much  hard  wrastlin’  in 
praar,  was  a-goin’  to  be  let  frazzle  out  jes 
so  to  the  little  end  o’  nothin’.  I had 
heerd  older  people  than  me  say  the  dark- 
est time  o’  night  is  jes  before  day,  and  I 
determ’ed  to  govern  myself  accordin’.” 

Thus  far  Henry  Doster  had  seen  little 
of  the  Ogeechee  girls  except  when  in  the 
great  congregation,  or  at  the  Ingram  tent 
doorway  when  happening  to  be  walking 
past.  People  said  that  it  looked  well  that 
at  such  a solemn  time  he  postponed  for  a 
more  exalted  society  that  of  Ellen  Joyner, 
whom  they  were  sure  that,  preacher  as  he 
was,  he  was  dying  to  be  with.  Once- 
Sat  urd  ay  afternoon  it  was — he  did  stop  in 
for  a few  minutes  only,  but  even  then  he 
talked  more  with  Harriet  than  her.  At 
the  time  of  this  visit  Will  May  was  not 
present,  being  at  the  tent  near  by,  where 
Miss  Mary  Anderson,  whose  family  dwelt 
across  the  river,  was  staying.  Hiram  was 
on  hand,  and  sticky  as  a leech,  some  said. 

He  barely  nodded  to  the  visitor  on  his  en- 
trance, and  when  the  latter  left,  w’as  so 
absorbed  in  the  Milledgeville  Recorder , a 
weekly  newspaper  then  four  days  old,  that 
he  did  not  notice  him. 

As  soon  as  Tom  reached  the  camp  on 
Sunday,  leaving  his  horse  at  the  public 
lot,  he  repaired  to  the  Ingrams’,  where  he 
expressed  himself  sorry  to  decline  the  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  being  under  promise  to 
one  of  his  neighbors,  a humble  man  on 
the  opposite  row.  Mrs.  Ingram  declared 
that  she  was  just  as  mad  as  she  could  be; 
but  she  was  appeased  wdien  he  said  that, 
having  decided  to  remain  until  after  the 
night  service,  he  would  sup  there, 

“ And  don't  he  look  splendid  V ’ she  said 
to  Harriet  when  he  had  gone  out  to  sit 

with  the  men  under  the  front  shed.  “ I 
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AND  DON'T  HE  LOOK  SPLENDID 


declare,  when  a man  like  Tom  Doster,  who  and  look  after  Simon  and  that  pig  on  the 
lias  been  working  hard  all  the  week,  comes  pit.  Mr.  Ingrain  Will  have  a din  k lit  if 
out  on  a Sunday  in  his  nice  broadcloth  it  isn’t  barbie  tied  just,  right 
and  the  other  nice  things  he’s  got  to  put  Merrily  she  kissed  her  beautiful  cousin, 
on,  I — But  bless  you r heart,  child,  I've  and  retreated  to  those  regions  in  the  rear, 
got  too  much  business  on  my  hands  to  l>e  out  of  which  to  this  day  it  remains  a 
running  dn  about  Tom  Dorter;  and  in-  mystery  to  me,  and  to  all  except  such 
deed,  handsome  as  he  is.  I think  Henry  - housewives  as  she  Was,  what  breakfasts 
However,  many  birds  of  many  kinds,  and  and.  dinners  and  supers,  and  handings 
. I’ve  got  to  miss  Brother  Duncan's  sermon,  round  on  waiters  between  times,  were 
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evolved.  When  a man  far  away  from 
such  scenes,  both  in  space  and  in  years, 
begins  to  talk  about  them,  he  is  prone  to 
indulge  too  fondly.  He  cannot  at  least 
but  love  to  muse,  amid  other  recollec- 
tions, on  those  long,  so  long  ago  camp- 
meeting days,  and  more  on  those  camp- 
meeting nights.  Religiously  inclined, 
earnestly  so,  indeed,  but  not  taking  part  in 
the  exciting  scenes  which  so  many  with 
varying  purposes  gathered  there  to  wit- 
ness, when  the  bugle  would  sound  the  call 
for  silence  and  repose,  when  even  all 
mourners’  wailings  would  be  hushed,  it 
was  a pleasant  thing  to  take  a rustic  chair, 
and  leaning  against  a post  of  the  tent,  sit 
and  listen  to  the  night  music  then  rising 
in  the  woods,  and  dream,  and  dream,  and 
dream  of  hopes  and  destinies  for  this  life 
and  the  life  eternal. 


VI. 

Tom  had  never  heard  his  cousin  preach, 
and  having  found  out  somehow  that  he 
was  to  do  so  that  night,  remained,  intend- 
ing to  return  after  the  sermon,  although 
he  was  to  ride  more  than  a dozen  miles. 
He  supped  at  the  Ingrams’,  accepting,  as 
if  both  were  the  same  to  him,  the  super- 
fluous politeness  of  Will  and  the  stiff  re- 
serve of  Hiram.  When  it  was  time  to  go 
to  the  stand,  he  offered  his  arm  to  the 
hostess,  who,  taking  it,  said : 

“You  all  see  what  a genuinely  polite 
man  can  do.  Tom,  these  boys,  not  since 
here  have  they  been,  has  either  of  them 
proposed  to  take  me  to  the  stand.” 

“ Why,  Cousin  Emily,”  said  Will,  “you 
have  been  so  busy  with  culinary  and  oth- 
er domestic  affairs  that  I hardly  believe 
you’ve  been  to  the  stand  since  the  meet- 
ing began.” 

“Makes  no  odds,  sir;  you  should  have 
offered  your  services  the  same.  But  come 
on:  they  are  already  singing  the  first 
hymn.  I wouldn’t  go  now,  but  Mr.  In- 
gram told  me  this  evening  as  a great  se- 
cret, which  I hope  it  is  no  harm  to  reveal 
now,  that  Henry  was  to  preach  to-night. 
Viney  will  have  to  attend  to  the  next  ta- 
ble, as  I've  got  to  hear  Henry,  no  matter 
how  the  supper  goes.” 

As  she  moved  off  with  her  escort,  Hi- 
ram, almost  loud  enough  for  Tom  to  hear, 
said  to  Ellen,  “I’ll  bet  my  ears  he  don’t 
go  home  to-night.” 

“Why  brother!”  exclaimed  Ellen. 

“Come;  let  us  be  going,”  said  Harriet, 
taking  -Will’s  arm. 
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This  movement  in  punishment  of  his 
rude  speech  angered  him  painfully.  He 
spoke  not,  however,  but  giving  his  arm 
to  Ellen,  followed  the  rest.  Tom  and  Mrs. 
Ingram  got  seats  about  midway.  The 
others  seated  themselves  several  benches 
behind  them.  The  lad  Jerry  Pound,  as  if 
he  would  be  seen  in  fine  company,  put 
himself  immediately  behind  the  two  cou- 
ples. 

“Hello!  Jerry,”  whispered  Will,  dur- 
ing the  singing  of  the  second  hymn ; ‘ 4 you 
here  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  Mr.  May.  Ma  and  Unk  Al- 
len, spite  of  us  bein’  pressed  with  fodder 
pullin’,  wanted  me  to  come,  and  I thought 
I’d  as  well  come  and  see  the  crowd  and 
what’s  goin’  on.” 

44  Things  haven’t  been  as  stirring  and 
lively  as  usual  this  camp-meeting,  have 
they  ?” 

44  No—  no  sir.  Unk  Allen  say  the  very 
old  scratch  is  to  pay  in  this  congregation  ; 
but  he  say  he  mean  to  see  if  he  can’t  head 
him  before  the  meetin’s  over.” 

44  Haven’t  got  religion  yourself  yet,  Jer- 
ry, it  seems  ?” 

“ Not  quite,  sir,”  he  answered,  giggling. 
44 Unk  Allen  been  talkin’  to  me  straight 
up  and  down  when  he  could  come  up 
with  me.  I been  dodgin’  him  because  he 
talk  so  brash.  He  say  I’m  so  fur  gone, 
he’s  afeared  salt  couldn’t  save  me.” 

Henry  Doster  already  had  gotten  some 
reputation  as  a speaker,  although  his  ef- 
forts had  been  expended  mainly  among 
the  humbler  churches  of  the  circuit.  These 
not  his  cultured  tastes  nor  his  love  and 
courtship  had  availed  to  make  him  neglect, 
even  when,  more  than  once,  in  order  to 
fill  an  appointment,  he  had  to  swim  his 
horse  over  a creek  swollen  by  rains. 

44  He  have  the  right  sperrit  about  him,” 
said  one  day  good  old  Mr.  Hood,  who  for 
thirty-five  years  and  more  had  been  fight- 
ing his  way  among  44  them  Baptisses  that 
jes  swarms  about  and  around  Long’s 
Bridge  and  Buffler  Creek.  He  behave 
like  lie  don’t  set  hisself  above  the  poorest 
and  the  iginantest  of  us  all,  and  my  opin- 
ions is,  if  his  life’s  spar’d,  he’s  goin’  to 
weed  a wide  row  in  the  pulpit.” 

That  night,  when  he  rose  and  looked 
out  upon  the  vast  audience  before  him,  it 
was  apparent  that,  besides  the  sense  of 
solemn  responsibility,  he  labored  with 
much  embarrassment.  His  face,  hand- 
some always,  now  had  a beauty  almost 
marvellous.  The  tinge  upon  his  cheek, 
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destined  soon  to  deepen,  already  appeared, 
as  with  some  trembling  of  voice  he  began. 
Pious  as  he  was,  man  like  also  in  all  his 
instincts,  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  ref- 
erence to  himself  in  the  meditation  that 
led  to  his  text:  “A  rich  man  shall  hardly 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’’  Yet, 
on  its  announcement,  Will  May  mischiev- 
ously winked  at  Hiram,  and  whispered, 
“He’s  aiming  at  us,  Hiram.” 

“Please  be  silent!”  whispered  Harriet, 
in  pained  remonstrance.  Hiram  answer- 
ed not,  but  his  grim  visage  as  he  looked 
at  the  preacher  showed  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  defied,  if  not  already  insulted 
by  him. 

It  appeared  soon  that  the  speaker  was 
competent  to  take  all  the  benefit  which 
the  Roman  master  of  eloquence  had  taught 
may  be  gathered  from  embarrassment  by 
an  orator,  honorable,  gifted,  and  duly  in- 
spired with  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  theme.  His  hair,  worn  long  as  was 
the  habit  then,  trembled  as  he  spoke  with 
tenderness  of  the  estate  of  poverty,  the 
seeming  mysteriousness  of  its  ever-during 
existence  in  all  communities,  notwith- 
standing our  Lord’s  tender  commisera- 
tion, the  necessity  of  that  continued  ex- 
istence in  accordance  with  the  economy 
of  Him  who,  instead  of  chiding,  had  dig- 
nified it,  lauded,  lived  in  it  while  in  the 
form  of  humanity,  blessed  it  in  word  and 
work,  and  warned  mankind  against  its 
maltreatment,  even  its  neglect.  He  had 
been  speaking  but  a few  minutes  when  it 
was  felt  by  all  that  a great  light  had  ris- 
en newly  in  the  Church.  When  he  had 
gotten  fairly  to  the  discussion  of  his  sub- 
ject he  poured  forth  an  unbroken  stream 
of  eloquence  to  the  end.  Not  dispraising 
riches,  instead  he  highly  commended  ef- 
forts to  obtain  them  by  industry,  frugali- 
ty, and  all  fair  methods,  and  for  purposes 
reconcilable  with  the  claims  of  charity 
and  religion.  He  held  up  to  scorn  the 
miser,  but  the  spendthrift  he  denounced 
with  greater  severity.  Among  many 
things,  he  said  : 

“We  cannot  but  feel  some  compassion 
for  the  unhappy  miser  who  in  his  insane 
dread  of  want  denies  to  himself  even  the 
necessaries  of  his  being.  Yet  at  last  is 
there  not  something  of  the  remains  of  lost 
manhood  in  thus  looking  with  apprehen- 
sion, vain  as  it  is,  of  becoming  dependent 
in  old  age  upon  the  charity  of  mankind? 
Indeed  yea.  Instead  of  him,  even  him, 
it  is  the  spendthrift  who,  rioting  in  the 
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inheritance  devolved  upon  him  from  the 
industry  of  his  forefathers,  is  of  all  most 
to  be  despised.  The  miser,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  live  forever,  works  and  saves, 
saves  and  works,  in  terror  of  dependence 
at  some  period  remote,  when  his  lovers 
and  friends,  few  as  they  may  be,  will  have 
departed  and  left  him  alone.  In  the  case 
of  such  a man,  along  with  what  is  less 
contempt  than  pity,  we  must  mingle  some 
respect  for  the  relic  of  a nobleness  that 
his  own  hands  cannot  wholly  destroy. 
But  the  spendthrift!  Counting  not  upon 
immortality  in  his  earthly  being,  and  not 
even  upon  the  entire  indestructibility  of 
what  others  have  gathered  for  his  enjoy- 
ment, which  he  sees  wasting  continually 
in  his  profligate  hands,  he  complacently 
expects  its  loss  to  be  supplemented  by 
earnings  from  the  sweating  labors  of  oth- 
ers, living  or  dead,  and  such  a one,  of  all 
men,  seems  to  me  the  least  of  a man.” 

Fine  was  the  peroration  in  which  he 
compared  the  love  of  money,  even  when 
fairly  obtained  and  neither  meanly  hoard- 
ed nor  recklessly  squandered,  with  other 
loves,  as  social,  domestic,  above  all,  the 
love  of  God,  in  which  all  true  loves  meet 
and  by  which  they  are  regulated.  Dur- 
ing this  splendid  declamation,  to  some, 
perhaps  to  but  one,  yet  certainly  to  her, 
his  face  seemed  radiant  as  a seraph’s. 
When  it  was  ended  he  looked  around  for 
a moment  appealingly,  then  bowing  low, 
sat  down,  and  immediately  after  his  suc- 
cessor had  risen,  left  the  pulpit  and  dis- 
appeared. Simultaneously  Tom,  taking 
leave  of  Mrs.  Ingram,  retired,  and  getting 
his  horse,  left  for  home. 

The  effect  of  the  sermou  all  through  its 
delivery  was  signal.  Interjection al  ex- 
pressions, first  few  and  constrained,  be- 
came more  frequent  and  audible  in  and 
around  the  pulpit  and  the  enclosed  space 
in  front  called  the  altar.  Mr.  Swinger’s 
deportment  throughout  was  interesting. 

At  first  his  face  indicated  apprehension 
extremely  painful.  Soon  he  lifted  his 
bowed  head  and  looked  with  beaming 
face  upon  the  audience,  as  the  youthful 
orator  went  every  moment  higher  beyond 
his  most  eager  hopes.  Fearing  he  might 
embarrass  him  by  too  hearty  manifesta- 
tions of  delight,  now  he  would  bow  his 
face  low,  covering  it  tightly  with  his 
hands,  and  now  lift  it  on  high  and  stern- 
ly contemplate  the  rafters  above,  or  en- 
deavor to  peer  through  the  darkness  into 
the  forest  behind,  as  if  not  cognisant  of 
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what  was  going  on  before  him  or  indif- 
ferent to  it.  Often  he  crossed  his  legs 
and  recrossed  them,  or  pressing  his  knees 
together  held  them  fast  in  his  arms  clasp- 
ed beneath,  as  if  without  such  precaution- 
ary restraint  they  would  kick,  in  front  or 
back,  the  boarding  from  the  pulpit.  When 
the  sermon  was  ended,  with  a voice  heard 
in  the  stilly  night  more  than  a mile  away, 
he  shouted,  “Glory  be  to  God!”  and  it 
was  echoed  by  hundreds  of  tongues. 

Ellen  and  Harriet  both  rose  in  tears. 

“Let’s  quit  this  place,”  said  Hiram,  ris- 
ing, low,  but  his  face  livid  with  anger. 

“Not  yet,”  answered  Ellen,  wiping  her 
eyes.  “Go  if  you  wish,  brother,  and 
Will  also,  if  he’s  tired.  Harriet  and  I 
can  get  back  to  the  tent  by  ourselves.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Will;  “let  us  stay,  Hi- 
ram, and  see  them  through.  Old  man 
Swinger  is  on  his  high  horse,  and  we’ll 
have  some  tall  riding.” 

Hiram  resumed  his  seat,  and  leaning 
back  looked  with  disdain  at  Mr.  Swinger 
as  he  rose  with  both  arms  wide  extended : 
“Brothin  and  sisters,”  he  began,  “the 
fact  of  the  business  is,  I don’t  feel  like  ex- 
hortin’ this  here  congregation,  away  up 
here  in  this  here  pulpit.  We’ve  been  a-in- 
vitin’  o’  these  people  two  days,  and  this 
make  three  nights,  and  we  been  polite  as 
if  we  been  a-askin’  ’em  to  a weddin’  or  a 
candy-pullin’,  and  up  tell  now  and  down 
tell  now  they  been  a monst’ous  few  that 
they  have  seem  to  keer  no  more  for  keep- 
in’  theirselves  out  of  fire  and  brimstone 
nor  not  as  much  as  when  they  tryin’  to 
prize  out  one  o’  their  waggins  that’s  been 
stallded  in  a mud-hole.  And  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  I’m  a-goin’  to  git  out  o’  here 
and  go  to  chargin’ on ’em;  and”  (slightly 
turning  his  face  rearward)  “I  want  Henry 
Dawster — Godamighty  bless  his  soul  and 
body! — I want  him  when  he  rest  awhile, 
and  lie  see  me  a-wantin’  o’  help — I want 
him  to  foller  me  and  charge  on.  Time  lie 
was  a-beginnin’  to  learn  how  to  charge, 
well  as  ockepy  the  pulpit.” 

Descending  and  slowly  advancing,  in 
language  and  tones  mingled  of  disgust, 
admonition,  command,  threatening,  he 
roared:  “All  you  everlastin’  sinners  and 
worldlyans,  them  among  you  that  they 
feel  that  if  you  ain’t  anxious,  you  some 
ruther  keep  out  of  hell  than  go  thar,  I 
want  you  to  come  into  this  here  altar  here, 
anddrap  down  on  your  marrer-bones  and 
acknowledge  to  Godamighty  ef  not  quite 
all,  some  of  the  biggest  o’  your  meanness, 
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and  beg  Him  if  He  can’t  be  kind  enough 
and  condescendin’  enough  to  spar’  you. 
Come  on,”  he  thundered,  as  they  began 
to  pour  in,  “ come  a right  along.  It  ain't 
yit  quite  too  late,  but  it’s  a been  a-gittm 
late  on  you,  and  that  rapid.  0 you 
money -gitters,  and  you  money  - lovers, 
with  your  broadcloth  and  your  high-heel 
boots,  and  them  that’s  too  stingy  to  buy 
’em  ! O you  that  has  land  and  niggers 
and  horses  and  mules  and  cattle  and 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  all  the  ’purtenances 
to  them  a-belongin’,  and  a-expectin*  all 
them  to  foller  you  to  the  grave,  and  wait 
on  you  and  pomper  you  thar,  and  some 
of  you  the  more  you’ve  got,  the  meaner 
and  stingier  you’ve  got,  and  it’s  come  to 
that  that  whut  you’ve  got  does  you  no 
more  good  than  the  fifth  wheel  of  a wag- 
gin,  and  so  the  good-for-nothiner  you’ve 
got,  all  of  you  come  along:  that's  a right: 
come  a right  along!  It  may  be  a hard 
p’ints  for  the  old  ship  o'  Zion  to  take  you 
all  aboard  with  all  your  ongodly  baggages 
of  sin  and  wickedness;  she  have  to  k'yar 
for  some  of  the  torndownisliest  among 
you.  But  come  along;  she’ll  take  you 
on,  even  if  you  sink  her.  And  them  that 
mayn’t  feel  like  a-comin*  plum’  in  to  the 
altar,  let  them  knuckle  down  whar  they 
sets,  and  we’ll  try  to  do  somethin'  for ’em 
even  thar.” 

By  this  time  he  had  advanced  quite 
near  where  our  party  wa$  seated.  The 
girls,  following  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Ingram, 
who,  at  Tom  Doster’s  departure,  had 
moved  and  taken  a seat  by  them,  kneel 
ed  upon  the  straw,  and  William  May, 
half  reclining,  leaned  his  head  upon  the 
bench  in  front  of  him.  But  Hiram  rose, 
and  standing  erect,  conspicuous  among 
hundreds,  confronted  the  preacher.  The 
latter,  as  he  admitted  afterward,  felt  vi o- 
lently  aroused  all  the  native  combative 
temper  of  his  being  before  this  enemy 
of  all  goodness,  especially  of  his  beloved 
Henry.  He  paused  a moment,  as  if  re 
volviug  how  best  to  meet  such  audacious 
defiance  of  one  of  whose  personal  malig- 
nant hostility  he  was  well  convinced; 
then,  regarding  him  with  scorn,  burst 
forth  thus: 

“Yes:  and  you  conceited, extravagant, 
impident  young  chaps,  that  I ain’t  shore 
but  whut  you’re  the  triflin’est  of  the  whole 
lot,  that  you  do  nothin’  but  run  about  and 
spend  the  money  your  daddies  worked 
for,  and  died  and  left  you,  and  a-spendin 
it  on  nobody  and  on  nothin’  but  your 
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own  kyarcasses,  and  then  raavby  a-ex- 
pectin’  to  marry  them  that  got  prop’ty 
when  whut  you  got  is  clone  squandered 
and  gone — I pass  sech  as  you  by  as  them 
that's  made  up  their  mind  to  go  to  the 
devil  whut  not;  and  if  so  be,  why,  go,  and 
Godamighty,  if  He  can,  have  mercy  on 
your  mean,  ornary,good*fornothin’ souls!” 

Waving  his  hand  with  contempt,  he 
took  another  stride,  when  an  object  of 
nearer  interest  was  presented  before  him. 
For  several  minutes  Jerry  Pound,  not 
able  to  back  himself  through  the  pressing 
throngs,  had  been  crawling,  or  so  endea- 
voring, beneath  the  benches,  and  at  this 
moment  had  risen,  perhaps  to  get  more 
air,  climbing  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
arbor,  behind  which  he  tried  to  dodge 
from  his  uncle.  When  the  latter  espied 
him  he  laughed  aloud,  and  with  the  fier- 
cest glee  shouted : 

“Oh,  you  needn't  be  a- try  in’  to  dodge 
behind  that  thar  post,  Jerry  Pound.  Ye’re 
like  a rabbit  that’s  ben  runned  into  his 
holler,  and  you  got  to  twist  him  out  with 
a forked  stick.  To  think,  my  own  sister  s 
son,  that’s  made  her  peace  with  the  good 
Lord  a long  ago,  and  with  the  egzample 
of  sech  a mother,  and  at  sech  a time  when 
he  see  this  people’s  hearts  a-workin’  up, 
and  him  a-tryin’  to  dodge  the  onliest  un- 
cle he’s  got,  and  hide  behind  the  arbor 
post  ruther'n  he'll  have  saved  his  ever- 
lastin’  no-’count  soul ! — I declar’  it's  jest 
too  bad  for  a body  to  put  up  with  for  ary 
use  under  the  sun.  Ih  hi!  you  dodger! 
You  find  you  can’t  dodge  to  the  extent 
you  been  a-countin’  on.  Oncet  or  twicet 
before  I didn’t  know  but  whut  I had  you; 
but  you  that  slick  and  slickery  that  a 
body,  same  as  a eel,  they  got  to  put  sand 
in  their  hand  to  git  a livin’  holt  on  you. 
Come  along  here,  sir.” 

Fastening  his  teeth  together  as  if  to 
restrain  intemperate  wrath  and  objurga- 
tion, he  caught  the  fugitive  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  him  with  such  force  that 
when  he  reached  the  aisle,  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  people,  lie  fell  prone  upon  his 
knees.  Then  Mr.  Swinger,  seizing  his  coat 
collar  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
the  trousers  around  his  middle,  and  cry- 
ing, “Cler  the  way  thar  for  this  waggin- 
load  of  ini-quitty !”  made  for  the  altar. 
Arrived  there,  he  released  Jerry’s  collar, 
and  let  his  head  come  down  quick  but 
unhurt  among  the  abundant  oat  straw, 
saying,  “Thar!  anyhow  you  shall  go 
through  the  motions.  ” 
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Then  high  above  the  cries  of  mourners 
and  shouters  rose  the  jubilant  wail  of  Mrs. 
Pound,  as,  pushing  her  way  within,  she 
lifted  her  great  turkey-tail  and  fanned  her 
son,  wedged  among  the  kneeling  multi- 
tudes. Mr.  Swinger,  panting,  turned  tow- 
ard the  pulpit  and  cried: 

“And  now,  Henry,  my  boy,  I ain’t  ag- 
zactly  broke  down,  but  I’m  a tired  a-haul- 
in’  and  a-totin’  o’  that  mess.  And  yet,” 
softening  to  the  prostrate  boy,  “there  is 
many  a heavier  load  in  this  congregation 
than  whut  that  poor  orphan  boy  is,  which 
he’s  hard-workin’  as  the  days  is  long,  and 
’twer’n’  for  his  playin’  marbles  of  a Sun- 
day and  sich,  ef  he  had  grace  he’d  be  the 
ekal  of  many  that  think  theirselves  far 
above  him.  But  come  along,  Henry,  and 
go  to  chargin’  awhile  tell  my  wind  come 
farly  back.  Whar's  Henry  ?” 

One  of  the  preachers  whispered  that 
Henry  had  left  the  pulpit  and  the  stand 
immediately  after  his  sermon.  The  words 
of  disappointment,  if  any  were  uttered, 
were  silenced  by  the  lifting  of  a hymn, 
during  the  singing  of  which  many,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Swinger’s  charge,  and  many 
more  in  spite  of  it,  came  and  kneeled 
within  and  around  the  altar. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a revival 
long  remembered,  in  which  many  were 
added  to  the  Church. 

VII. 

During  the  sermon  of  Henry  Doster  the 
attention  of  all  persons,  even  those  of  mod- 
erate culture,  had  been  fixed  by  the  power 
which  an  eloquence  unrivalled  in  their  ex- 
perience must  exert.  He  had  transcend- 
ed all  expectation,  showing  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  kept  a reserve  of  strength 
yet  greater.  Many  times  during  its  de- 
livery the  girls  most  interested  in  his 
endeavor  shed  tears,  Harriet  as  freely  as 
Ellen.  Even  William  May  was  touched 
with  something  like  a generous  enthu- 
siasm, under  the  impulse  of  which,  at  the 
close,  he  said  to  Harriet: 

“I  didn’t  dream  that  he  had  such 
powers.  It  beat  anything  I ever  heard.'’ 

When  the  charge  of  Mr.  Swinger  was 
over,  smiling  he  looked  at  Hiram,  whose 
face  was  red-hot  with  resentment. 

“Will,”  said  the  latter,  “ if  Ellen  wants 
to  stay  longer  in  this  cursed  place,  you 
can  see  her  to  the  tent.  I want  to  speak 
to  a person  outside.” 

He  left  at  once,  and  passing  out,  made 
for  the  preachers’  tent,  inquired  for 
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Henry  Doster.  He  was  answered  that 
Henry  on  his  return  from  the  stand  had 
thrown  on  his  overcoat  and  walked  out, 
saying  that  he  would  stroll  for  a while  in 
the  woods  at  the  rear.  Hiram  walked 
back  and  forth  for  some  time;  then  re- 
turned to  the  tent.  The  girls  had  retired. 
Never  had  he  felt  so  wrathful.  He  be- 
lieved fully  that  it  had  been  preconcerted 
between  Henry  Doster  and  Mr.  Swinger, 
that  this  movement,  covert  in  one,  auda- 
ciously open  in  the  other,  was  to  be  made 
upon  him.  In  vain  Will  May,  who  said 
he  suspected  nothing  of  the  kind,  advised 
him  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

“Hiram,”  he  said,  “ Pm  afraid  you  are 
going  to  do  something  imprudent.  Henry 
Doster  alluded  no  more  to  you  than  to 
me,  or  to  any  other  young  man  of  our 
habits.  He  is  too  much  of  a gentleman 
to  have  meant  anything  personal  of  any 
individual  in  a pulpit  discourse.  As  for 
old  man  Swinger,  you  worried  him  by 
rising  when  you  did,  and  getting  as  it 
were  in  his  path  with  threatening  look. 
He  can’t  stand  a dare,  being  plucky  to 
the  backbone.  Let's  drop  it  and  go  to 
bed.” 

But  Hiram  sat  before  the  tent  for  hours 
and  brooded. 

On  the  next  morning  Henry  Doster 
came  there  to  hold  prayers  and  to  break- 
fast. All  met  his  courteous  salutation 
with  heartiness  except  Hiram,  who,  not 
appearing  at  prayers,  and  coming  to  the 
breakfast- table  after  the  blessing  was 
asked,  did  not  notice  the  reverend  guest. 

“Mr.  Swinger  came  down  heavy  on  sin- 
ners in  general  last  night,  Mr.  Ingram,” 
said  a young  man  who  sat  near  the  host. 

“ Oh  yes,”  answered  Mr.  Ingram ; “ the 
old  gentleman  lias  his  ways;  but  if  there 
are  any  better  men,  I don’t  know  where 
to  go  to  find  them.” 

“Some  of  his  remarks,”  said  Hiram, 
“were  grossly  insulting  to  me,  at  whom 
they  were  openly  pointed.  But  he  has 
not  the  education  nor  the  breeding  to  be- 
have otherwise.  In  this  case  I have  no 
doubt  he  was  put  up  to  it  by  some  one 
else.” 

Mr.  Ingram  frowned.  Henry  paused 
in  his  eating,  his  face  pale  and  his  eyes 
dilating.  Ellen  hastily  retired  from  the 
table.  Harriet,  her  cheeks  slightly  red- 
dening, glanced  momentarily  at  Hiram; 
then,  having  caught  Henry  Poster's  eye. 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  Instantly  he 
smiled,  and  addressed  a remark  to  Mr.  In- 
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gram  upon  a subject  so  remote  from  Mr. 
Swinger  that  Hiram,  anguishing  from  the 
contempt  thus  put  upon  his  words,  rose 
also  before  his  breakfast  was  finished,  and 
as  Henry  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
tent,  said  to  him,  abruptly, 

“I  wish  to  have  a few  words  with  you 
in  private,  sir.” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Joyner.  They  told  me 
at  our  tent  last  night  that  you  had  called 
for  me,  and  it  was  partly  for  that  I came 
here  this  morning.  Shall  we  take  a walk  f 1 

“Yes,  sir,  wherever  you  say/’ 

“We  will  go  to  yonder  woods,  then,”  he 
said,  pointing  beyond  the  preachers'  tent. 

When  they  had  gone,  Ellen  said  to  her 
friend,  “Oh,  Harriet!  Harriet!  brother  is 
beside  himself.  After  that  insult  at  the 
break  fast- table,  there’s  no  telling  what 
he’ll  say  or  do  when  he  gets  Henry  off  to 
himself.  I’m  almost  sorry  I didn't  tell 
him  everything.” 

“It  would  have  made  matters  worse, 
my  dear.  Be  sure  that  Tom’s  counsel 
is  the  best,  and  don’t  be  afraid  but  that 
Henry  will  take  care  of  himself.” 

“Poor  brother  has  started  the  issue,  as 
I knew  he  would;  but  I did  not  expect 
for  it  to  come  in  that  way.” 

“Nor I;  yet  it  is  the  verj^best  in  which 
it  could  have  come.  It's  just  a piece  of 
splendid  luck;  that's  what  it  is.  Oh,  I'm 
so  glad  that  Tom  went  home  last  night! 
Cheer  up,  little  one.  It  will  all  come 
right,  and  the  sooner  for  that  very  walk 
that  Hiram  is  taking  with  Henry.” 

Then  she  put  her  arms  around  Ellen, 
and  almost  bore  her  to  their  chamber. 

“Come  straight  with  me  and  finish 
that  breakfast,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Ingram, 
entering  the  room.  Ellen  obeyed,  and 
neither  referred  to  the  occasion  of  her 
having  left  the  table.  Yet  the  hostess 
could  not  forbear  saying  to  Harriet  after- 
ward : “Somebody  will  have  to  put  a strait - 
jacket  on  Hiram  if  his  foolishness  is  not 
stopped.  I've  never  seen  Mr.  Ingrain  so 
angry.  He  declares  that  but  for  Ellen 
and  his  mother  he  would  have  ordered 
him  from  the  table  and  the  tent.  But  did 
ever  a man  show  the  gentleman  more 
beautifully  than  Henry  Doster  ? I don't 
blame  Ellen  for  being  so  in  love  with  him  ; 
she  just  couldn't  help  it.” 

“ He  did  indeed.  Hiram  is  either  worse 
or  lie  has  less  sense  than  I thought.  But 
lie'll  see  that  his  conduct  will  have  expe- 
dited what  he  hopes  to  prevent.” 

“How  i" 
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“Never  mind  now.  You’ll  see  before 
long.” 

“I  wish  I hadn’t  invited  him  to  this 
tent.” 

“ I am  glad  you  did,  and  thankful  that 
he  came.” 

The  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  preachers’ 
tent,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  acres  or  so, 
by  immemorial  usage  were  regarded  as 
not  to  be  entered  during  the  camp  except 
by  the  clergy  or  others  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  of  them.  Hither  these  were 
wont  to  resort,  sometimes  in  twos  and 
threes,  sometimes  singly,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  service  at  the  stand,  for  the  sake 
of  exercise  and  meditation.  Thither  these 
young  men  wended. 

“The  fall  will  soon  be  upon  us,  you 
notice,  Mr.  Joyner,”  said  the  preacher, 
pointing  to  the  browning  and  yellowing 
of  the  forest  leaves,  as  they  were  enter- 
ing. 

“ My  object,”  answered  the  other,  “was 
not  to  discuss  the  seasons  with  you,  sir, 
but — ” 

“I  did  not  so  understand  your  request 
for  an  interview,”  was  the  quick  reply; 
“but  I suggest  that  we  postpone  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  you  have  on  your 
mind  until  we  reach  a spot  where  we  may 
consider  it  without  incurring  risk  of  being 
observed.” 

“ As  you  please,  sir.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  by  either  until 
they  had  proceeded  a distance  of  a couple 
of  hundred  yards,  to  a spot  where  was  a 
dense  growth  of  dogwood  and  crab-apple. 
Here  Henry  halted,  and  seating  himself, 
he  looked  up  mildly,  and  said: 

“ Well,  sir,  as  your  business  seems  ur- 
gent, too  much  so  to  be  put  off  until  I can 
get  through  with  some  rather  pressing 
engagements,  I am  now  at  your  service.” 

His  calmness,  so  different  from  what 
he  had  expected,  irritated  Hiram  yet  more. 
He  said,  bluntly,  as  he  well  knew  how: 
“ I’ve  been  intending  for  some  time  to  tell 
you,  sir,  that  I wanted  you  to  stop  your 
visits  to  ray  house  and  your  attentions  to 
my  sister.” 

“Why  have  you  not  done  so,  Mr.  Joy- 
ner, before  now,  when  you  find  me  so  pre- 
occupied ?” 

“Because  I have  not  had  a suitable  op- 
portunity, sir.  I intended  to  wait  until 
the  camp- meeting  was  over,  and  would 
have  done  so  but  for  your  thrusting  for- 
ward last  night  that  old  ruffian  to  insult 
and  outrage  me,  and  I determined  then  to 
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wa’it  no  longer.  I sought  you  last  night, 
but  was  not  able  to  find  you.” 

“So  they  informed  me  at  our  tent  on 
my  return  from  a walk.  To  whom  do 
you  allude  in  your  use  of  the  word  1 ruf- 
fian’ ?” 

“I  allude,  as  in  spite  of  your  pretend- 
ed ignorance  you  know  very  well,  to  old 
Mr.  Swinger.” 

“I  did  suspect  indeed  that  you  were 
referring  to  that  gentleman,  startled  as  I 
was  that  a man  young  as  you  would 
speak  thus  of  one  so  much  your  elder, 
whom  you  must  know  to  be  held  in  much 
respect,  indeed  in  much  reverence,  wher- 
ever he  is  known.” 

At  that  moment  a slight  noise  among 
the  leaves  was  heard,  and  a gray  squirrel 
came  tripping  along  and  made  for  a large 
poplar-tree  near  by,  in  a fork  of  which 
was  a nest.  Arrived  there,  the  pretty  thing 
turned  suddenly,  ran  up  an  adjacent  oak, 
and  halting  on  one  of  the  lower  branches, 
commenced  chattering  earnestly,  as  if  in 
admonition  to  the  two  men  below.  Hen- 
ry Doster  looked  up  as,  brandishing  its 
full-spread  tail,  it  continued  to  pour  forth. 

“Your  attention,  sir!”  said  Hiram,  in 
commanding  tone. 

“ I crave  pardon,  sir,”  pleasantly  bow- 
ing, Henry  answered.  “It  was  doubtless 
a mere  vagary  of  my  thoughts  to  imagine 
for  a moment  if  that  little  beast  were 
trying  to  express  its  regret  for  the  words 
with  which  you  just  now  characterized 
so  excellent  a man  as  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Swinger.  As  a matter  of  fact  I aver 
most  positively  that  I did  not  know  be- 
forehand a word  that  he  was  going  to  say 
in  his  exhortation  last  night,  if  that  was 
the  occasion  of  his  fancied  offence  to 
yourself;  indeed,”  he  added,  smiling,  “I 
doubt  if  he  knew,  as  he  usually  speaks  on 
such  occasions  according  to  the  inspira- 
tion that  he  feels  prompted  by.  How- 
ever, passing  that  by  for  the  time,  and 
referring  to  your  first  remark,  wherein 
you  notify  me  of  your  wishes  regarding 
your  house,  as  you  style  it,  and  some  at- 
tentions that  I have  had  the  honor  to  pay 
to  your  sister,  I will  answer  that  my  im- 
pression all  along  has  been  that  the  man- 
sion in  which  you  reside  along  witli  your 
mother  and  her  belonged  to  them  jointly 
with  yourself,  and  having  been  treated 
by  them  on  the  few  occasions  when  I 
have  been  there  with  much  courteousness, 

I am  not  quite  sure  that  I shall  observe 
that  portion  of  your  demand ; but  I think 
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— yes,  I rather  think  that,  at  least  for  some 
time,  I will.” 

“7  rather  think  you  will,  sir.” 

“ Perhaps  you  do.  It  concerns  me  lit- 
tle whether  you  do  or  not.  As  to  the 
other  portion,  I must  say  to  you  frankly 
that  I shall  pay  no  sort  of  attention  to 
it  whenever  I may  happen  to  meet  Miss 
Joyner,  unless  I find  that  her  will  in  that 
behalf  coincides  with  yours.” 

“In  the  name  of  God!”  said  Hiram, 
laboring  hard  to  repress  the  loudness  of 
his  voice,  “ what  is  a man  to  do  in  such  a 
case  ?” 

After  meditating  a moment  Henry  an- 
swered, “ What  would  you  do,  pray,  sir, 
if  the  object  of  your  present  ire,  iustead 
of  myself,  were  my  relative,  Mr.  Thomas 
Doster  ?”  Then  he  again  looked  up  at  the 
squirrel,  which  had  run  up  to  a higher 
limb,  and  was  continuing  its  warnings. 

With  deep  scorn  Hiram  replied:  “But 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Doster’s  leaving  the  camp 
after  your  Fourth  of  July  oration,  I should 
have  made  through  him  the  demand  just 
put  to  you  in  person.  It  is  not  relevant  to 
consider  what  I might  do  were  he  in  your 
case,  notwithstanding  I will  say  that  his 
vicarious  visits  and  attentions  to  my  fam- 
ily are  disgusting  to  me ; infinitely  less  so, 
however,  if  for  his  own  personal  ends, 
would  they  be  than  his  cousin's.  No  one 
could  regret  more  than  I do,  on  all  ac- 
counts, that  I have  not  to  deal  with  that 
gentleman,  who,  as  I have  always  be- 
lieved, has  some  sense  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility, instead  of  his  preaching  cous- 
in, who  seeks  to  thrust  himself  into  my 
family,  and  that,  as  I verily  believe,  by 
maligning  a man  whom  everybody  that 
knows  my  sister,  and  whom  she  herself 
until  lately,  has  been  expecting  her  to 
marry.  If  you  were  not  a preacher — 
even  as  it  is  I can  hardly  refrain  from 
putting  on  the  black  cloth  you  wear  to 
screen  your  person  from  violence  such 
marks  as  would  disgrace  you  in  her  eyes 
and  all  others.  And  I now  warn  you, 
sir,  that  unless  you  cease  your — ” 

“Hold,  sir — hold  for  a brief  moment, 
I pray  you,”  interrupted  Henry,  still  sit- 
ting, as  Hiram  stood  writhing  with  pas- 
sion. “ Mr.  Hiram  Joyner,  I do  not  know 
how  much  I ought  to  feel  gratified  by  your 
words  in  praise  of  my  cousin.  If  they 
had  been  more  cordial  they  would  have 
approximated  nearer  his  deserts.  But,  sir, 
it  is  not  true  that  I have  ever  sought,  and 
I claim  to  be  a man  incapable  of  seeking, 
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to  win  the  hand  of  any  woman,  or  any 
other  object  that  I may  deem  necessary 
to  my  well-being,  by  the  employment  of 
such  arts  as  you  mention.  Having  an- 
swered this  much  to  the  insulting  charge 
which  your  manliness,  it  seems,  was  not 
enough  to  withhold  you  from  bringing 
without  proof,  I have  now  to  add  that  my 
profession  or,  the  better  to  suit  your  taste, 
the  sort  of  clothes  I wear  will  help,  I 
trust,  to  defend  me  against  many  a real 
danger,  but  I assure  you  that  I neither 
rely  upon  them  as  much  as  a jot  now,  nor 
shall  I hereafter  in  any  possible  conflict 
with  you.  For  the  sake  of  others  of  your 
family  I restrain  the  words  that  >vould 
rise  to  my  lips  in  further  auswer  to  your 
charges  and  your  threatenings,  except  to 
say  that  I brand  the  former  as  grossly 
false,  and  that  I despise  the  latter  as  vain 
menaces  of  a childish  braggadocio.” 

He  then  rose  and  looked  with  calm  de- 
fiance upon  his  adversary. 

“God !”  exclaimed  Hiram,  overpowered 
by  rage.  Taking  a step  backward,  and 
closing  his  fingers  tightly,  he  raised  his 
hand  on  high.  Henry  sprang  forward 
and  seized  his  arm.  At  that  moment, 
like  the  bull  of  Marathon  or  him  of  Ba- 
slian,  Mr.  Swinger  rushed  from  behind  the 
poplar,  and  as  he  put  himself  between  the 
combatants,  elbowing  them  apart,  said,  in 
merry  tones: 

“No,  you  won’t:  not  quite  you  won't: 
not  if  old  Allen  Swinger  know  hisself.” 

VIII. 

No  man  could  have  foreseen  what 
w'ould  have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
At  least  so  could  not  Mr.  Swinger ; other- 
wise his  deportment,  as  they  were  present- 
ly assured,  would  have  been  different. 
The  young  men ‘could  not  but  separate 
under  the  repulsion  of  those  stalwart  arms. 
.He  looked  at  Hiram  with  angry  disdain, 
as  the  latter  recoiled  with  some  sense  of 
shame  for  having  given  way  to  his  pas- 
sion so  far  beyond  wrhat  he  had  intended. 

“ Hime  Jyner”  — flattening  his  lips 
against  his  teeth  — “want  to  know  liow 
come  I here?  Well,  I tell  you.  I see 
you  and  Henry  Dawster  a-moviti’  to  these 
woods,  and  I knowed  from  some  o'  your 
talk  in  the  neighborhood  I heerd  about 
you  \vas  up  to  some  sort  o’  devil-menf, 
and  so  I ended  around,  I did,  and  I took 
my  stand  behind  that  poplar  thar.  Oh, 
you  can  come  down  now,  you  little  var- 
mint”— looking  up  at  the  squirrel,  that 
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sooner  n you  out  with  your  oudacious  sass, 
Fd  a whirled  in  on  you  and  I’d  a fraz- 
zled you  out  to  that  you’d  a ben  thank- 
ful to  be  let  take  it  all  back.  I’m  not 
a-denyin’  I were  meanin'  some  o’  my 
words  last  night  for  you  along  o’  t’other 
ongodly  chaps,  that  you  special  got  right 
in  the  path  o’  my  chargin’  and  looked 
that  impident  that  I were  jes  ableeged  to 
give  you  a passin’  wipe;  but  when  you 
say  I were  put  up  by  this  boy  here— when 
you  say  that , you  tell  a — ” 

“There,  there,  Brother  Swinger!”  ex- 
claimed Henry,  “do  not— I beg  you  do 
not  utter  the  word.  Mr.  Joyner  doubtless 
believed  to  be  true  what  he  said.” 

“Well” — reluctantly  lowering  the  arm 
lie  had  raised— “I’ll  do  as  you  say,  Henry. 
Mayby  he  did.  But  it  go  to  show  whut 
fool  notions  some  people  have,  that  they 
think  so  much  more  o’  theirself  than  t’other 
people  know  they’re  worth  that  they’ll 
go  off  half-cocked,  and  nothin’  but  a flash 
in  the  pan  at  that.  Now,  Hime  Jyner, 
your  father,  Zekil  Jyner,  were  a man  I 
thought  a heap  of,  ’spite  o’  his  bein’  sech 
a streenious  Babtis’.  But  yit  he  were  a 
man  o’  them  kind  that  he’d  a never  de- 
nied a bein’  o’  that,  nor  whatsonever  else 
he  might  think  it  were  his  juty;  and  he 
were  not  a man  to  jes  find  fau’t  and  make 
a hullaballoo  with  people  that  he  have  no 
more  occasion  than  you  has  with  me  or 
Henry  Dawster,  ary  one,  without  you  jes 
natchiully  thinks  people  belongs  to  you 
to  order  ’em  about  as  you  please — hauh  ?” 

“If  he  is  through,  sir,”  said  Hiram, 
sullenly,  still  looking  only  at  Henry,  “I 
withdraw  the  charge  which  Mr.  Swinger 
— though  with  his  usual  extreme  rudeness 
— has  convinced  me  to  have  been  without 
just  foundation.  It  is  possible  that  I was 
overhasty  in  referring  in  such  terms  to 
your  profession:  but  the  demand  I made 
regarding  your  deportment  toward  my 
family  I repeat,  and  I shall  trust  to  be 
able  to  enforce  it.  As  for  Mr.  Swinger, 
he  is  too  old  a man  for  me  even  to  think 
of  resenting  his  coarse  insults.” 

He  then  turned  and  walked  rapidly 
away. 

“Old  or  young,” answered  Mr.  Swing- 
er, loud  enough  to  be  heard  but  for  the 
swaying  shrubbery  and  the  sound  of  the 
trampled  leaves,  “he  could  fan  you  out 
so  bad  you’d  have  to\>e  took  up  and  took 
home  in  pieces.  In  my  day  I leant ed  no 
better  fun  than  to  handle  sech  as  you,  two 
at  a time.  Slier  boy!  slier!” 
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Henry  had  sat  down  again  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Looking  fondly 
upon  him,  the  old  man  said: 

“Come,  my  son,  take  down  them  hands 
and  liven  up.  Thar’s  nothin’  to  cry  about, 
nor  not  even  to  be  sorry  about,  exceptin' 
it’s  for  not  lickin’  that  bar  into  some  sort 
o’  shape ; which,  I hadn’t  been  afeered  you 
was  too  light  weight  for  the  above,  Fd 
a let  you  a done  it  It  ain’t  of’n  a Meth- 
’dis’  preacher  have  to  fight;  but  when  he 
do  it’s  a positive  needeessity  for  him  to 
whup  the  fight,  or  he’ll  git  that  cowed  that 
he  can’t  preach  the  blessed  gospel  effecuil 
like  it  got  to  be  preached  to  make  head- 
way with  the  gen’ration  o’  sinners  we  has 
to  deal  with  in  this  gen’ration  o’  people. 
The  good  Lord  don’t  want  them  He  have 
choosed  for  to  preach  His  word  to  go  about 
a-makin’  a practice  o’  fightin’,  and  pickin’ 
up  fights  with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry ; but 
nother  do  He  want  ’em  to  be  a-backin' 
down  when  people  tries  to  run  over  ’em. 
So  git  up  and  look  peert.  You  got  to 
preach  agin  to-night.” 

The  young  man  looked  up  with  implor- 
ing remonstrance. 

“Yes,  air/”  the  elder  answered,  unrelent- 
ingly. “ It’s  done  fixed,  same  as  the  law 
o’  the  Mede  and  Persian.  This  very  night 
of  our  Lord  some  more  o’  your  sweat  and 
whut  else  stuff  you  got  in  you  got  to  come 
out.  Another  reason  I some  ruther  you 
wouldn’t  hitch  with  Hime  Jyner,  and  look 
all  tousled  and  bunged  up  when  you  rise 
in  the  pulpit.  Come,  git  up,  and  march 
back,  and  don’t  you  open  your  mouth 
nary  one  time  about  whut  have  took  place 
here  this  mornin’.  It  ’ll  do  you  more  good 
than  harm,  and  in  more  ways  than  one. 
But  I hain’t  got  time  to  talk  about  that 
now.” 

Taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  raised  him 
up,  and  they  repaired  to  their  tent.  They 
were  not  surprised  to  hear  during  the  day 
that  Hiram  and  Ellen  had  left  the  camp 
and  gone  home.  With  what  little  re- 
flection he  had  time  to  give  to  the  mat- 
ter, Henry  rather  thought  he  would  have 
thus  advised.  With  every  successive  ef- 
fort he  rose  higher  in  men’s  opinions.  The 
camp  was  continued  only  two  days  longer 
than  the  usual  time,  when,  owing  to  the 
great  strain  on  tent-holders,  it  was  broken 
up,  and  the  services  carried  on  for  another 
week  in  town.  In  this  while  Henry  saw 
Ellen  not  at  all,  though  after  the  return 
to  town  he  met  Harriet  daily  at  the  In- 
grams’. The  rencontre  in  the  woods  be- 
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came  known  only  to  those  immediately 
interested  in  it,  and  its  extent  to  not  all  of 
them  until  some  time  afterward.  Second 
only  to  that  he  felt  in  the  great  revival 
was  Mr.  Swinger's  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  his  dear  protege,  and  in  their  private 
interviews  he  spoke  of  them  in  cheerful 
hope. 

“ Go  on,  my  boy,  with  your  juties,  and 
attend  to  them  the  best  you  know  how. 
Not  only  the  good  Lord,  but  everybody 
else,  have  respects  of  a man  that  stand  up 
to  his  juty.  When  this  meetin’  is  over, 
then  we  can  see  how  it  suit  to  move. 
Hime  Jyner  settin’  at  you  ain’t  goin’  to 
do  you  any  harm,  special  when  it’s  found 
out  how  you  stood  up  to  him.  That  part 
got  to  come  out  certain  if  the  rest  do. 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  let  Tom  know  yit 
how  it  all  were.  Tom’s  fiery  hisself.  It’s 
best  for  him  not  to  know  all  about  it,  so 
he  can  keep  goin’  thar,  and  keep  you  post- 
ed how  the  land  lays.  You  better  not 
go  anigh  the  Jyners’  yit  awhile.  They 
ain’t  no  doubt  Hime’s  told  his  people  all 
about  it— bull-headed  feller  that  he  is — and 
your  a goin’  to  the  Mays’  and  not  thar,  it 
’ll  show  Missis  Jyner  that  you  has  respects 
of  her  feelin’s,  and  it  ’ll  make  Ellen  mad- 
der with  Hime  and  more  determ’ed  to  lean 
on  you,  and  it  ’ll  fetch  things  to  a head 
quicker.  The  old  lady  come  of  fightin’ 
stock,  Babtis’  as  they  was,  and  she  ain’t 
goin’  to  think  less  o’  you  for  standin’ 
squar’  up  to  Hime,  her  own  son  if  he  do 
be;  and  as  for  the  young  ’un,  it  ’ll  saga- 
shuate  her  stronger.  Wimming,  Henry 
Dawster,  is  a kind  o’  creeters,  I don’t  keer 
how  skeery  they  make  out  theyselves,  they 
want  them  they  goin’  to  take  up  with  to 
be  feared  o’  nothin’,  special  them  that  has 
two  legs.  A man  got  to  study  wimming 
to  find  out  all  about  ’em,  like  I had  to  do 
when  I were  a-courtin’  Hester,  and  they 
had  me  up  a tree.  Why,  sir,  in  them  times 
a feller,  and  he  were  Hester's  cousin,  and 
he  have  prop’ty,  and  he  were  a big  feller, 
and  a fightin’  feller,  and  he  wanted  Hes- 
ter for  his  own  self,  he  did— for  she  were 
pretty  as  a pink — and  he  made  all  kind 
o’  game  o’  me.  And  I took  it,  because  I 
were  afeard  o’  mispleasin’  any  her  relation 
and  kinfolks,  and  a leetle  more  and  he’d 
a got  her.  At  last,  when  I see  how  things 
was  a gwine,  I got  desper't’,  and  so* one 
day  I meets  him  in  town,  and  he  hadn't 
hardly  more’ll  said  the  word  beans  to  me 
before  I lit  on  him,  I did,  and  I wore  him 
out. . Nav^  whut  you  think  were  the  up- 
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shot  o’  sech  as  that?  Well,  sir,  the  very 
next  time  I see  Hester  she  were  cornin’  out 
o’  meetin’;  for  I darsn't  not  come  anigh 
her  ma’s  house;  and  when  she  see  me  she 
bowed,  she  did,  and  she  smile;  and  the 
next  day,  when  I went  thar  all  a-trimblin’ 
— for  she  tcere  a beauty,  I tell  you,  boy, 
and  she  hold  her  own  now  along  with 
any  of  ’em  yit,  as  people  can  see  for  tbey- 
self — but,  when  I got  thar,  ef  she  didn’t 
rise,  and,  as  I understood  the  motion,  she 
hilt  her  arms  open.  She  always  say  she 
didn’t.  All  the  same  to  me.  Info  them 
arms  I flewed,  same  as  a sparrer  from  a 
hawk,  and  thar  I ben  ever  sence,  blessed 
be  God!  And  whut's  more,  her  ma,  that 
feller’s  own  blessed  aunLon  his  father’s 
side,  she  got  riconciled  to tne  match,  which 
up  to  then  she  ben  horstile,  same  ef  I come 
of  Tory  people.  No , sir;  that's  wimming 
the  world  over;  and  main  reason  I parted 
you  and  Hime,  I were  feared  o’  your  light 
weight.  But  you  showed  the  sperrit,  and, 
as  the  feller  said,  that  are  sufficient.  No, 
sir;  that  skrimmage  will  go  to  fetch  the 
business  to  a compermise  quicker  than  if 
it  hadn’t  happened.  It  would  of  done  it 
quicker  if  it  have  ben  the  Mays,  which 
they  ain’t  that  awful  streenious  about  Bab- 
tis’ as  the  Jyners.  Yit,  my  son,  you  done 
right  in  follerin’  your  instink  o’  love.  I 
believe  in  her  strong  as  pizen,  same  as  I 
did  thirty  year  ago.  A man  got  no  busi- 
ness a-wantin’  to  marry  any  female  girl 
without  she  seem  to  him  at  the  very  top 
o’  creation,  so  to  speak,  and  he  feel  the 
instink  o’  love  breakin’  out  all  over  him 
in  spots  big  as  a sheepskin.  No,  SIR !” 

Henry  smiled,  as  well  at  the  specula- 
tions of  Mr.  Swinger  on  his  own  roman- 
tic experiences  as  at  the  intimation  thus 
given  unintentionally  of  his  partial  regret 
that  his  young  friend’s  affections  had  not 
found  a lodgment  somewhat  further  down 
the  river. 

IX. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Swinger  understood 
human  nature  as  well  as  he  claimed,  re- 
sults justified  his  predictions.  Ellen  pru- 
dently refrained  from  expressions  of  much 
feeling  at  home.  She  managed  to  see  Tom 
Doster  on  the  day  of  her  return  from  the 
camp  ground,  and  in  the  interview  both 
gave  and  received  some  salutary  advice. 
Two  weeks  afterward,  when  Mrs.  Joyner 
found  out  that  Henry  had  been  in  the 
neighborhood  and  had  called  only  at  the 
Mays’,  she  said  to  Hiram : 

“You’ve  made  matters  worse  by  your 
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foolish  interference.  Ellen  has  seen  that 
Henry  Doster  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  against  violent  young  men  like 
you,  and  though  she  don’t  say  so  in  those 
words,  it’s  plain  to  me  that,  just  as  I’d  be 
in  her  place,  she  thinks  more  of  him  than 
she  did  before;  and  it  would  have  looked 
much  more  decent,  besides  being  better 
every  way,  if  the  young  man,  when  he 
was  down  here,  could  have  come  right  on 
to  the  house,  instead  of  having  to  meet 
the  child  at  the  Mays’.  The  respect  he 
showed  for  himself  as  well  as  us  all  by 
keeping  away  proves  to  me  that  he’s  a 
gentleman,  and  if  he  wasn’t  a Methodist 
preacher  I don’t  know  that  I should  feel 
so  much  opposed  to  it.  As  it  is,  you’ve 
put  it  where  it’s  worth  nobody’s  while  to 
say  anything  about  it,  one  way  or  an- 
other.” 

“I’ve  done  my  duty,”  answered  Hiram, 
bluntly.  “ Ellen,  as  she  always  has  done  in 
spite  of  my  advice,  will  do  as  she  pleases, 
especially  when  you  don’t  try  to  hinder 
her;  but  such  things  are  very  far  differ- 
ent from  anything  pa  ever  anticipated.” 

Then  he  went  out,  in  order  to  let  this 
remark,  as  he  knew  it  would,  rankle  in 
his  mother’s  mind. 

Mrs.  May  also  had  her  words  of  indig- 
nation for  Hiram’s  conduct,  and  admira- 
tion for  that  of  Henry. 

“Why,  William,”  she  said  to  her  son, 
“Sally  Joyner  ought  to  be  proud  of  such 
a young  man  for  Ellen’s  beau,  and  if  she 
wasn’t  such  a Baptist,  and  so  proud  of 
Horeb  because  Mr.  Joyner  started  it,  she 
would.  Upon  my  word,  when  I heard 
how  he  had  behaved  to  Hiram  in  what 
was  the  most  uncalled-for  attack  I ever 
heard  of,  to  say  nothing  of  camp-meeting 
going  on  at  the  time,  I declare,  Methodist 
preacher  as  he  is,  I couldn’t  but  wish— 
However,  I won’t  say  that;  but  you  two 
boys,  William  May  and  Hiram  Joyner — 
how  have  you  two  boys  abused  your  op- 
portunities! I’ve  no  patience  with  either 
of  you !” 

Will  laughed  as  he  turned  away,  for 
already  Mary  Anderson,  whose  father’s 
land  and  negroes  were  just  across  the 
river,  was  beginning  to  seem  in  his  eyes 
about  the  equal  of  anybody. 

In  all  this  while  the  mind  of  the  pastor 
of  Horeb  had  been  anxiously  exercised  in 
spite  of  several  quite  unexpected  immer- 
sions, which  there  was  no  denying  were 
owing  to  the  late  Methodist  revival.  He 
tried  to  be  reasonably  thankful  that  some 
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little  good  had  come  out  of  such  a whirl- 
pool, as  he  was  wont  to  characterize  the 
camp-meetings,  but  he  must  brood  over 
the  possible  loss  of  at  least  one  favorite 
lamb.  Outside  of  his  own  home,  except 
when  in  the  pulpit  or  when  engaged 
otherwheres  in  religious  (particularly  de- 
nominational) discussion,  he  was  far  from 
being  a wordy  person,  and  he  seldom  med- 
dled, except  when  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
in  family  matters  among  his  congrega- 
tions. One  evening  Hiram  Joyner  came 
over  to  his  house,  and  after  merely  saluting 
Mrs.  Bullington,  asked  her  husband  for  a 
private  conversation.  After  the  visitor 
had  gone,  the  groans  and  other  interjec- 
tions] things  from  Mr.  Bullington,  being 
more  than  common,  awakened  some  curi- 
osity in  his  wife. 

“ Whut  in  the  world  Hiom  Jyner  want 
’ith  you,  Mr.  Bull’n’ton,  make  you  look 
so  ser’ous  ? I don’t  know  when  that  boy- 
ben  to  this  house  before.” 

“I  ought  to  look  ser’ous,  'oman,  if  I 
don’t.  Hiom  Jyner  ser’ous  too,  and  well 
he  mout  be.  I didn’t  know  tell  now  the 
intrust  he  take  in  Horub,  which  Zekol 
Jyner  thought  and  believed  he  were 
foundin’  on  a rock  when  he  built  her,  and 
him  nor  nobody  else  ever  expected  sech 
a thing  in  this  whole  ontimely  world  aa 
to  see  a Meth’dis’  cornin’  down  here  and 
breakin’  of  her  up  by  marryin’  info  a 
fambly  that  nother  wants  him  nor  hisn. 
Them  reports  about  them  girls  was  jes  the 
fact -truth,  and  Hiom  Jyner  say  that  if 
somethin’  ain’t  done,  and  that  soon,  both 
them  famblies  is  broke  off  from  Horub. 
For  you  know  well  enough,  to  my  sorrer, 
that  them  Mays  they  hain't  never  been  the 
good  ginuiue  Babtis’  like  the  Jyners,  and 
when  that  preacher,  that  he’s  Tom  Dorris- 
ter’s  cousin,  and  Tom  a-helpin'  him — my 
Lord!  And  when  he  have  took  Ellen 
away,  Hiom  say  they  cert’n  to  git  Tom 
and  Harriet  in  time,  and  I can’t  tell  the 
time  I felt  like  I ben  a-feelin’  for  this  last 
hour.  When  I ben  a-countin’  on  Tom 
Dorrister  for  one  o’  the  very  acuil  dea- 
cons when  he  got  a little  more  age  and 
expeunce  on  his  shoulders,  and  as  for  the 
helpin’  support  the  p&rstor  accordin’  to  his 
prop’ty,  he  ben  the  one  most  ’peunance 
was  to  be  put  of  all  of  ’em.  I wouldn’t 
of  believed  it  of  Tom  Dorrister.  And  not 
only  so.  but  I always,  tell  this  news,  count- 
ed on  the  jindin’  o’  ther  banns  whensoev- 
er they  got  married  that  everybody  never 

had  ary  sech  a thought  but  Ellen  and 
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Willom  May,  and  Hiom  Jvtier  and  Har'i't.  The  good  wife  subsided,  and  could  sym- 
And  ril  jes  tell  you  how  it  'll  be.  The  pathize  only  in  silence  with  the  multitu- 
old  man  Swinger  T1  be  the  one  to  do  the  diijous  complainings  of  her  lord  before 
nmrr'in'  o’  that  Dormter  preacher  and  sleep  that  night  came,  imparting  tempo- 
Ellen,  and  then  fte'll  hop  up  and  put  Tom  rary  relief 

and  Har'i't  through,  a bein' of  Tom's  eons-  The  next  morning,  after  awakening, 
in,  and  in  course  a wantin'  back  his  fee  the  first  words  that  Mrs.  Burlington  ovei%- 
he  paid  ole  Br'er  Sw  inger,  and  / sha  n't  he  heard,  sounding  as  if  they  came  up  from 
even  invited  to  nary  one  o'  their  wcddiu's.  the  bottom  of  an  ext  remely  deep  grave, 
"Ain't  I got  cause  to  feel  serous,  'ornan  S'  were/1  Woices : the  time  have  com#  when 
'<  >h.  Mi*.  Bull  n'ton,"  began  his  atfec  trouts  got  to  be  raised  and  let  out  in  seed 
tionate  wife,  with  comforting  intent,  “if  a qnan— -come  off  f* 
it's  the  lots  and  lotteries  of  them  young  About  an  hour  after  his  breakfast  he 
people  rode  to  the  Joyners'.  Dismounting  sol- 

“ Don't  talk  tome  alxmt  your  lot*  and  emnly,  solemnly  hitching  his  horse,  he 
lotteries,  female  P he  bawled.  “ Your  lots  walked  as  if  his  legs  barely  were  able  to 
and  your  lotteries  don't  do  ary  good  to  take  his  gigantic  form  into  the  piazza, 
my  mind,  the  fix  m//  mind's  in."  “ Brother  Bullirigton,"  quickly  said 
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Mrs.  Joyner,  even  before  taking  his  heavy 
hand,  “you  are  not  well.  I saw  it  the 
minute  I laid  eyes  on  you.  Take  that 
rocking-chair,  unless  you  are  afraid  to  sit 
out  in  the  open  air,  and  I’ll  have  Nancy 
bring  a dipper  of  cool  water  from  the 
well/’ 

He  let  himself  down  upon  the  rocker, 
and  waved  his  hand  with  some  defiance 
to  the  open  air,  as  if  the  harm  it  could  do, 
added  to  that  already  poured  from  other 
sources,  was  merely  contemptible.  And 
when  able  to  speak,  though  in  much  fee- 
bleness, he  answered:  “How  do  you  do, 
Sister  Jyner  ? No,  Sister  Jyner,  I ain’t 
afeared  o’  the  ar.  The  ar  can't  hurt  me. 
You  said  somethin’  about  water,  if  I heerd 
you  correct.  Sister  Jyner,  and  I'll  ac- 
knowledge my  mind  were  a-runnin’  on 
water  the  minute  you  spoke.  No,  no— oh 
no!'’  And  he  raised  a hand  in  mournful, 
firm  deprecation  as  the  lady  started  into 
the  house  to  call  for  the  beverage.  “My 
mind,  I say,  have  been  a-runnin’  on  water 
more  here  lately  than  I 'member  it  have 
run  thar,  special  sence  I were  old  enough 
to  be  conwicted  o'  the  value,  not  so  much 
for  the  drinkin'  of  it.  leastways  for  the 
present.  Fact  is,  I never  doubted  nor 
wished  to  deny  the  good  Lord  made  wa- 
ter for  man  and  beast  to  drink ; one  thing. 
But  the  mainest  thing,  if  I understand 
the  Seriptur',  water,  when  it  were  made, 
it  were  made  for  people  to  git  down  info 
it.  and  have  theirselves  dipped  info  it,  or 
rutlier,  as  the  Seriptur'  say,  baptized  in  to 
it,  by  them  He  have  app'inted  the  au- 
thority to  wash  away  their  sins.  And  I 
well  'members  how  that  used  to  be  the 
idees  that  Br'er  Zekol  Jyner  had  on  them 
same  subjects,  and  I couldn't  begin  to 
tell  the  times,  me  and  him,  that  we  al- 
ways went  together  in  our  mind,  same  ef 
we  been  two  black-eye  peas.  But,  a-last ! 
him  a bein'  now  dead  and  goned.  and  me 
left  here  and  a tryin'  to  peg  away  best  I 
can  by  myself — no,  no.  Sister  Jyner,  I 
don't  want  no  water  to  drink,  a y it.  a not 
a denyin'  I won't  take  a gourd  after  a 
while.  W liar's  Ellen  /' 

“Harriet  came  by  here  a little  while 


ago  and  got  Ellen,  and  they  rode  together 
over  to  Sister  Doster's." 

“ Rode  to  Sister  Dorrister's!  The  good 
Lord  send  it  were  to  stay  thar!"  lie  said, 
with  solemn  heartiness.  “That  is.  of 
course.  I mean  when  the  child  git  ready 
to  leave  the  parenchal  ruff.  But  it  give 
me.  her  bein'  away,  a some  better  chance 
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o’  empt’in’  my  mind  of  some  o'  the  load 
that  look  like  I can’t  sleep  o'  nights 
a thinkin’  on  poor  Br'er  Zekol  Jyner.  and 
a leetle  more  and  I’d  a lost  my  appetites 
for  my  victuals.” 

They  had  a long  talk.  Rather  Mr. 
Bullington  dwelt  at  great  length  upon 
the  awful  consequences  of  bringing  into 
that  neighborhood,  and  into  houses  which 
delicacy  forbade  him  to  particularize,  such 
doctrines  as  sprinkling,  falling  from  grace, 
and  in  all  dreadful  human  probability  in 
fant  baptism.  The  truth  of  the  whole 
business,  in  Mr.  Bullington's  opinion, was 
that  such  as  that  ought  to  come  as  nigh 
as  anything  in  this  whole  world  could 
come  to  make  the  deceased,  to  whom  so 
respectful,  affectionate  allusion  had  just 
been  made,  turn  over  in  his  coffin  if  he 
could  do  nothing  else.  At  length  he  end 
ed,  and  after  taking  the  promised  gourd, 
bade  his  hostess  a mournful  adieu,  and 
moved  away  as  solemnly  as  he  had  come. 

Mrs.  Joyner,  although  much  more  cul- 
tivated than  her  pastor,  and  less  nar- 
rowed in  opinions,  yet  reverenced  him 
much ; doubtless  the  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  affectionate  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween him  and  her  late  husband.  There- 
fore she  was  much  affected  by  his  words, 
and  w hen  Ellen  returned,  hardly  was  her 
bonnet  off  w’hen  she  said: 

“Ellen,  I know,  of  course,  that  I have 
no  right  to  your  confidence  or  any  in  flu 
ence  upon  you,  although  you  are  my  own 
and  only  daughter,  and  I used  to  have 
both.  I forgot  to  ask  you  how  is  Sister 
Doster." 

“She's  well,  ma." answered  Ellen,  low- 
ly, holding  her  bonnet  strings  and  look- 
ing as  if  she  feared  her  mother  was  losing 
her  reason. 

“Ah!  glad  to  hear  it;  but  if  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  marry  that  Meth- 
odist preacher,  I think  you  owe  it  to  me 
and  to  the  memory  of  your  father,  to  say 
nothing  of  poor  dear  old  Brother  Bulling- 
ton, who,  if  anything,  is  worse  off  about 
it  than  I've  been  until  now — I think  you 
owe  it  to  us  all  to  have  some  sort  of  un- 
derstanding that  you  are  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  in  your  religion;  that  is,  if 
you  haven't  already  determined  in  your 
own  mind  to  give  it  up.*’ 

Ellen  removed  her  bonnet  at  leisure, 
readjusted  the  combs  in  her  hair,  then 
sitting  dowm.  answered: 

“ Ma.  Henry  Doster  has  never  mention 
ed  Methodism  to  me  a single  time  that  I 
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can  remember.  Mr.  Bullington  has  been 
here,  I see.  I thought  they  were  his  horse's 
tracks  I noticed  at  the  gate.  And  lie  has 
set  you  more  against  Henry.  Did  lie  have 
to  say  anything  about  Tom  ?” 

“Some;  not  very  much.” 

“ What  did  he  say,  ma  ?” 

“He  only  said— that  is,  he  only  inti- 
mated that — perhaps  it  wouldn't  have 
been  so  bad  if  Tom — What  are  you 
laughing  at,  Ellen  ?” 

“Beg  pardon,  ma;  but,  seeing  what 
you  were  going  to  say,  I was  comparing 
it  with  what  Harriet  told  me  of  her  mo- 
ther saying,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday, 
about  Henry  Doster,  and  of  her  prefer- 
ence for  him  over  Tom.  It  is  right  curi- 
ous. You  agreed  with  Mr.  Bullington; 
now  didn’t  you,  ma?” 

“Well,  if  you  must  know,  I did;  and 
I wish  in  my  heart,  if  you  must  have  a 
Doster,  that  it  was  Tom,  and  that  to- 
morrow.” 

“Well,  ma,”  replied  the  daughter,  after 
a little  sigh,  “I’ve  heard  you  say  many 
and  many  a time  that  you  married  the 
man  of  your  own  choice,  although  he 
was  not  that  of  your  parents,  and  that 
you  never  had  cause  to  repent  of  it,  and 
now  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I had  no  right 
to  govern  myself  according  to  my  own 
feelings.  Yet,  ma,  you  know  that  if  Tom 
Doster  and  I,  no  further  back  than  six 
months  ago,  had  taken  a fancy  for  each 
other,  you  would  have  been  against  it, 
and  so  would  Mrs.  May  have  been  as  be- 
tween Harriet  and  Henry  Doster,  whom 
now  she  declares  she  would  receive  as 
a son-in-law  readily — yes,  thankfully. 
What  are  two  poor  inexperienced  girls  to 
do  in  such  a case?” 

Ellen,  notwithstanding  her  inexperi- 
ence, looked  at  her  mother  as  if  she  had 
the  argument  on  her.  But  the  latter 
confidently  responded:  “No,  because  nei- 
ther of  us  had  ever  had  a thought  of  your 
marrying  Dosters  of  any  kind.  Martha 
May  knows  not  what  she’s  talking  about 
when  she  talks  that  way;  but  she's  no 
strong  Baptist  anywa}’,  and  never  was, 
and  she's  carried  away  with  what  people 
talk  about  what  a great  orator  that  Henry 
Doster  is,  and  going  to  be  a bishop  or 
some  great  somebody,  when  there's  Tom 
Doster  joining  land  right  next  to  her,  and 
the  industriousest  young  man  in  this 
whole  section  of  country,  and  would 
make  that  plantation  look  another  sort  to 
what  it's  been  brought,  and  lie's  always 
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been  a good  Baptist,  and  he’s  as  good- 
looking  any  day  as  Henry  Doster,  and  to 
my  taste  better.  And  then  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me  when  my  only  daughter  is 
following  a Methodist  preacher  wherever 
they’ve  a mind  to  send  him  when  people 
get  tired  of  him  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  my  only  son,  no  more  managing 
than  Will  May,  and  so  little  company  or 
comfort  to  his  mother  otherwise?  But  I 
suppose  I’ll  have  to  trust  that  the  good 
Lord  will  take  care  of  me  somehow  in  my 
old  age.” 

Then  she  wept  freely,  though  without 
bitterness. 

“ Ma,”  said  Ellen,  in  manner  as  concil- 
iatory as  her  affectionate  spirit  could  em- 
ploy, “I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  me  so 
freely  and  candidly.  I have  never  asked 
Henry  Doster  about  what  are  to  be  my 
religious  privileges,  nor  as  to  the  relations 
I am  to  be  allowed  to  hold  with  you,  the 
more  dear  to  me  because  you  are  a wid- 
ow, and  because  brother  is  not  as  consid- 
erate of  you  as  he  ought  to  be.  He , as 
you  well  know,  would  no  more  have  ap- 
proved Tom  Doster’s  than  he  now  ap- 
proves Henry’s  suit  of  me,  although  he 
would  have  swapped  me  to  anybody  who 
could  have  given  to  him  Harriet  in  ex- 
change. Let  that  go.  But,  ma,  I tell 
you  now,  and  you  may  tell  Mr.  Bulling- 
ton if  you  choose,  that  I have  no  idea,  at 
least  for  the  present,  of  quitting  yours 
and  my  father's  church.  Somehow,  ma, 
my  parents  have  seemed  to  become  the 
dearer,  if  possible,  to  my  heart  since — 
since  I have  been  indulging  another  feel- 
ing.” She  blushed  deeply,  and  covered 
her  face.  “Of  course,'’  recovering,  she 
continued,  “nobody  can  foresee  what 
changes  are  to  come  over  their  lives;  but 
now  my  expectation  is  to  continue  a Bap- 
tist, praying  always  to  be  as  good  a one 
as  pa  was  and  as  you  are.  Can  you  be 
satisfied  with  that,  ma  ?” 

“ I’ll  have  to  be,  I suppose.” 

“Still  you'd  feel  safer  if  it  was  Tom;” 
and  she  playfully  patted  her  mother's 
cheek. 

Removing  the  hand,  yet  not  rudely, 
“You  know  I cannot  tell  a falsehood, 
Ellen.” 

“Ah  me!”  sighed  the  sweet  girl,  and 
went  up  to  her  chamber. 

X. 

Mr.  Bullington's  call  was  on  a Wednes- 
day. On  the  following  Friday  evening 
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our  two  girls  went  in  the  Joyner  carriage 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  week  at  the  In- 
grams’. Tom  had  business  in  town  on  the 
following  day,  and  as  that  was  the  stated 
Conference  Saturday  for  Mr.  Bullington’s 
congregation  in  town,  it  occurred  to  Tom 
to  do  his  pastor  a little  favor.  So  riding 
up  to  his  gate  toward  sunset,  he  called 
him  out,  and  said : 

“Brother  Bullington,  I have  to  go  to 
town  early  in  the  morning  on  some  busi- 
ness, and  knowing  your  horse  vTas  busy 
helping  to  put  in  wheat,  I thought  I'd  pro- 
pose to  take  you  in  my  gig,  if  it  will  suit 
you,  and  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
start  immediately  after  breakfast.” 

“Why,  Tommy — why,  yes,  my  son,”  he 
answered.  “It  suit  me  exact.  I am 
mightily  pushed  to  git  in  my  wheat  be- 
fore the  dark  nights  gives  out.  I’ll  be 
over  to  your  ma’s  time  you  git  your  break- 
fast, and—” 

“Oh.no,  I wouldn’t  have  you  take  all 
that  trouble.  I’ll  ride  over  here.” 

“All  right,  Tommy.  ’Light,  and  tell 
me  the  news.” 

“Sorry  I can’t  stay,  Brother  Bulling- 
ton ; no  special  news  that  I know  of.  I 
am  glad  I can  accommodate  you.  Good- 
evening.” 

“ Evenin’,  Tommy.” 

And  Mr.  Bullington  thought  that  he 
felt  some  better;  for  this  was  the  first 
visit,  brief  as  it  was,  that  Tom  had  made 
him  since  the  beginning  of  the  rumors 
concerning  him  and  Harriet  May.  Next 
morning  he  had  just  risen  from  an  early 
breakfast,  when,  going  to  the  door,  he  saw 
Tom’s  gig  trotting  briskly  toward  his  gate. 

“ My ! my ! You  are  bright  and  yearly 
this  mornin’,”  was  his  salutation  as  he 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

Considering  his  prominence  as  a public 
man,  Mr.  Bullington  had  to  a degree  re- 
markable, even  in  his  profession,  a facul- 
ty of  attention,  at  times  of  intense  listen- 
ing. Serious,  indeed  saturnine,  in  disposi- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  inter- 
locutors he  had  a habit  of  compressing 
his  lips,  swelling  his  jaws,  and  contract- 
ing his  brows  while  regarding  with  sol- 
emnest  attention  a speaker,  whether  the 
latter’s  remarks  were  meant  to  be  taken 
as  earnest  or  sportive.  Afterward  he 
would  reflect  most  respectfully,  even  se- 
verely, before  giving  the  answer  which 
subsequent  silence  might  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve was  expected.  Joy  or  grief  seemed 
to  make  no  separate  impression  upon  that 


countenance,  except  that  the  former  per- 
haps was  rather  more  agonizing.  He 
never  wept,  at  least  with  his  eyes,  except 
on  occasions  of  much  hilarity,  when,  as 
it  appeared,  he  was  suffering  quick  re- 
morse for  having  been  momentarily  se- 
duced from  his  habitually  solemn  port  by 
manifestation  of  interest  in  the  frivolities 
of  such  a wicked  world.  On  such  occasions 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  would  let  down, 
his  lower  lip  shrink  and  hide  behind  its 
superior,  all  making  it  appear  that  in 
him,  among  the  various  emotions  of  the 
human  heart,  that  excited  by  humor  was 
the  most  sorrowful. 

Tom  was  in  high  spirits.  Any  healthy 
young  man  with  no  uncommon  load  upon 
his  conscience  ought  to  have  been  light  of 
heart  driving  along  the  road  on  such  a 
morning  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  sun, 
the  air,  the  forest  leaves,  seeming  as  if 
they  had  been  created  to  gladden  mankind. 
Tom  rattled  on  gayly  on  this  theme  and 
on  that.  He  believed  that  he  said  some 
good  things,  some  excellent  things,  in 
fact,  for  one  used  to  more  serious  work 
than  merely  making  money.  Some  of 
them  must  have  been  extremely  funny, 
judged  by  the  excruciating  grief  of  his 
companion.  When  they  had  gotten  as 
far  as  what  town  people  called  the  Two- 
mile  Branch,  and  the  horse  had  taken  a 
drink  and  set  out  again,  Tom  said: 

“ Brother  Bullington,  I want  you  to  do 
me  a favor.  It  won’t  take  much  time  or 
trouble.  Get  up  there,  Bill.” 

Mr.  Bullington  turned,  and  for  a while 
looked  savagely  into  Tom's  face,  at  length 
answering,  “You  ought  to  know,  Tom- 
my,  if  you  don’t,  that  I’ll  do  what  lay  in 
my  power  for  you,  or  any  of  your  people.” 

“I  thought  so,  or  I wouldn’t  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  asking  you.  Brother  Bul- 
lington, I want  you  to  marry  me.” 

“The  goodness  gracious,  Tommy!”  in 
due  time  came  the  response.  “Why,  I’ll 
do  it.  In  course  I’ll  do  it.  When  ?” 

“I’ll  let  you  know  before  long.  I 
thought  you’d  do  me  that  favor.  The 
truth  is,  I wouldn’t  feel  exactly  right  in 
giving  the  wedding  fee  I’ve  laid  up  to 
anybody  else  than  you,  whom  ma  and  I 
and  all  of  us  think  so  much  of.” 

Mr.  Bullington  would  surely  have  cried 
now  if  he  had  known  how.  Concentra- 
ting his  gaze  more  and  more  fiercely  upon 
Tom,  he  writhed  and  writhed,  as  Tom, 
waving  his  whip  now  and  then,  enlarged 
upon  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  him  al- 
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ways  hereafter  to  remember  that  his  own 
pastor,  and  his  wife’s  pastor,  and  the  pas- 
tor of  his  parents,  and  the  pastor  of  his 
wife’s  parents,  and  the  pastor  of — But 
here  they  reached  the  Gateston  Hotel. 
After  alighting,  Tom  turned  the  horse 
over  to  the  hostler, and  said: 

“ Let  us  go  into  the  hotel  parlor  for  a 
little  while,  Brother  Bullington.  I want 
to  see  a couple  of  gentlemen  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  which  you  and  I can 
continue  our  conversation.” 

Entering, Mr.  Bullington  looked  in  slow, 
menacing  astonishment,  first  at  Mr. Swing- 
er, then  at  Henry  Doster. 

“Well  met,”  said  the  former,  rising, 
taking  Mr.  Bullington’s  hand,  lifting  it 
up,  and  shaking  it  cordially.  “ How  do, 
Br’er  Bull’n’t’n  ? Momin’,  Tom.  Little 
’head  o’  time ; but  better  too  soon  than  too 
late,  special  on  the  arrant  you  come  on 
this  mornin’.  Take  a seat,  Br’er  Bull’n’t’n, 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself  and  fambly. 
Hain’t  see  you,  not  to  shake  hands  ’long 
with  you,  sence  that  day  at  the  Shoals.” 

After  salutings  and  seatings  all  around, 
Mr.  Bullington  regarded  Mr.  Swinger 
sternly,  as  if  to  ward  against  assault.  But 
the  latter  soon  put  him  at  as  much  ease  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  feel  in  the  com- 
pany of  dangerous  heretics,  who,  plausible 
without,  within  were  possessed  of  malig- 
nity and  subtlety.  After  declaring  over 
and  over  again  how  glad  he  was  to  see  his 
brother  Bullington,  and  to  notice  how  well 
he  held  his  own,  and  if  anything  how 
gladder  to  be  told  that  Mrs.  Bullington 
and  the  children  were  well  as  common, 
and  after  getting  from  Tom  Doster  such  a 
promise  as  there  would  be  no  going  back 
on  to  help  Mr.  Bullington  in  getting  in 
his  wheat  during  the  dark  nights,  he  said : 

“ Henry,  I don’t  think  I ever  told  you 
how  bad  Br  er  Bull’n’t’n  got  me  one  day 
at  the  Shoals.  I no  doubt  Tom’s  heerd  it.  ” 

“Now,  now,  Br’er  Swinger,”  said  Mr. 
Bullington,  “you  goin’  to  tell  on  your 
own  self  that  a way  ?”  But  they  knew 
that,  in  spite  of  such  remonstrance,  he 
was  quite  willing  for  the  story  to  go  on. 

“Oh  yes;  a good  thing’s  a good  thing, 
Br’er  Bull’n’t’n,  and  when  they  on  me,  Pm 
bound  to  let  t’other  people  git  the  good  of 
it,  even  if  I can’t.  Well,  you  see,  Henry, 
it  were  a one  Sadday  evenin’,  I reck’n  it 
ben  about,  or  mighty  nigh  about,  three 
year  ago:  ain’t  it,  Br’er  Bull’n’t’n  ?” 

“ Be  three  year  Sadday  before  the  fourt’ 
Sunday  o’  next  mont’.” 
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“That’s  it.  You  see  he  ’ain’t  forgot 
Well,  sir,  after  preachin’  that  mornin1  to 
about  a handful  o’  people  at  our  poor  lit- 
tle Hopewell  meetin’-house  t’other  side  of 
Iggeechee,  as  I rid  by  the  stow  at  the 
Shoals  on  my  way  back  home,  I see  Brer 
Bull’n't’n  and  a whole  lot  o’  men  thar  in 
the  peazer,  and  I thought  I’d  ’light  and 
stop,  and  howdy,  and  swap  a few  words 
with  ’em  all;  for  Br’er  Bull’n’t’n  know  I 
always  liked  him,  if  he  is  sech  a rambunc- 
tious Babtis’.  Him  nor  none  of  ’em  no- 
tice me  till  they  see  me  cornin’  up  the  pe- 
azer steps,  because  for  why  at  that  very 
minute  he  were  firin’  away  at  a ter’ble 
rate  agin  we  Meth’disses,  and  his  words, 
jes  as  I come  up,  wuz  to  the  effect  that  if 
John  the  Harbiniger  had  ben  a Meth’dis, 
the  Scriptur’  would  ’a  named  him  that 
stid  o’  John  the  Babtis’;  and  he  up,  he 
did,  and  as  he  howdied  along  with  me  be 
say,  4 And  here’s  Br’er  Swinger,  as  good 
a man  as  they’ve  got,  and  he  can’t  deny 
my  words.’  Well,  sir,  you  better  believe. 
It  were  a Babtis’  crowd,  as  you  know 
they’re  awful  strong,  up  and  down,  on 
both  sides  o’  the  Iggeechee.  Yit,  I thought, 
never  do  not  take  up  the  old  man's  chan- 
nelge,  though  I weren’t  in  whut  a body 
might  call  in  fightin’  fix,  a not  a expectin’ 
no  sech.  And  then  it  were  somehows, 
for  the  onliest  time  in  my  life,  my  idees, 
and  my  thoughts, and  my  argyments,and 
my  words,  and  my  speeches,  everything  I 
had,  they  all  got  that  jumbled  together, 
and  they  got  that  piled  up  on  top  o’  one 
’nother,  that  I jes  had  to  stop,  and  to  set 
down,  and  see  if  I couldn’t  ontangle  ’em, 
and  gether  ’em  in  hand.  And  then,  right 
thar,  at  the  very  minute,  I begin  to  think 
-I  see  daylight.  ‘Br’er  Swinger’  — you 
might  a heerd  him  a mile  — he  bawled 
out,  he  did,  and  he  hollered,  and  say: 
4 Ah,  Br’er  Swinger,  it  were  John  the  Bab- 
tis’. No  Meth’disses  in  them  days — least- 
ways  o’  them  names.  No  wonder  you 
speechless;  but  if  you  wuz  able  to  talk, 
and  could  stand  up  and  talk  all  day  long, 
I’d  jes  take  a cheer  and  set  down  calm, 
and  ’casion’ly  fling  in  a primmary  few 
remarks,  and  ask  you  to  p’int  out  the 
chapter  and  the  veerse  whar  they  tells 
about  the  Meth’disses  in  the  Good  Book.* 
And  then  he  shook  his  big  sides,  and  the 
t’others  they  all  broke  out  info  a generi 
haw-haw.  Well,  sir,  bless  your  soul ! All 
of  a sudden  1 1 got  so  mad  that  for  jes  about 
a second  if  I didn’t  feel  like  haulin’  off  and 
lettln’  old  Br’er  Bull’n’t’n  have  it  right  in 
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the  mouth,  for  flingin’  sech  a laugh  on 
me,  onperpar’d  for  it  as  I were.  But  I 
know  sech  as  that  won’t  begin  to  do,  be- 
cause I know  Br’er  Bull’n’t’n  have  big  a 
fist  as  me,  and  it  wouldn’t  do  nohow.” 

Here  all  broke  into  heartiest  laughter 
except  Mr.  Bullington,  who,  what  time  he 
was  not  wiping  his  overflowing  eyes,  sat 
heaving  his  vast  frame  and  glaring  upon 
the  narrator  with  a ferocity  whose  wretch- 
edness was  appalling. 

“And  so  finuil,” resumed  the  historian 
of  Ogeechee  border  warfare,  “what  you 
reck’n  I done  ? Why,  sir,  I whirled  in,  I 
did,  and  I thought  I’d  try  laughin’  myself 
too.  But  you  all  know  what  sort  o’  laugh- 
in’ that  is  when  you  know  people  see  you 
feel  more  like  cryin’  than  ary  thing  else; 
and  so  the  more  I tried  to  laugh,  the  more 
the  whole  kerhoot  of  ’em  laughed,  shore 
enough  ; and  at  last  I got  up,  and  got 
away,  and  got  on  my  horse,  and  banished 
off  from  thar.” 

It  looked  as  if  the  agony  of  Mr.  Bulling- 
ton would  soon  become  unendurable ; but 
at  this  moment  the  light  tread  of  ladies’ 
feet  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  presently 
the  landlady  of  the  hotel  and  Mrs.  In- 
gram entered,  followed  by  Ellen  and  Har- 
riet. The  last  two  were  bonneted  and 
beaming  red.  After  shaking  hands  with 
her  pastor,  Ellen  said,  “Mr.  Bullington, 
Tom  told  you,  I suppose,  that  we  couldn’t 
think  of  anybody  else  marrying  us  but 
you.” 

“Why,  Ell’n — why,  my  child— why, 
yes;  but  I thought— why,  whar’s — You 
goin’  to  marry  Tomi  and  that  not  under 
the  parrenchal  ruff  ?” 

“ We’ll  explain  all  that  afterward,  Bro- 
ther Bullington,”  said  Tom,  as  he  put  into 
his  hands  the  marriage  license,  out  of 
which,  as  he  opened  it  with  fumbling 
hands,  dropped  two  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces.  With  difficulty  he  found  his  spec- 
tacles, and  when  the  coins,  so  far  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  received  for  such  a ser- 
vice, were  lodged,  one  in  one  pocket  of  his 
trousers  and  the  other  in  another,  he  per- 
formed the  rite  as  well  as  he  could.  Then 
sitting,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, he  looked  around  in  abject  despair. 
Then  Mr.  Swinger  rose,  and,  as  Henry 
and  Harriet  took  their  places, said : “Here 
come  an  other  batch,  Br’er  Bull’n’t’n.  Mar- 
ryin’,  like  everything  else,  ketchin’,  you 
know.  Be  ready.” 

When  all  was  spoken  except  the  final 
prayer,  Mr.  Swinger  turned  and  said, 
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“Bre’r  Bull’n’t’n,  this  couple  is  Meth’dis’ 
and  Babtis’  both,  you  know,  and  it  take 
two  of  us  to  hitch  them  to  the  traces;  so 
you  got  to  make  the  praar.” 

Mr.  Bullington,  huge  as  he  was,  jumped 
as  one  roused  from  a dreaming  sleep. 

Not  having  kept  up  at  all  with  current 
events,  his  dazed  eyes  wandered  around 
the  room  while  he  remained  seated. 

“You  hear  me?” said  Mr.  Swinger,  in 
commanding  tone.  “Take  them  hands 
out  o’  themj)ockets,  and  git  up  out  o’  that 
cheer,  and  ask  the  good  Lord  to  send  His 
whole  rattemue  of  angels  down  here  on 
this  young  man  and  this  young  ’oman 
that’s  jes  ben  jinded  in  the  banes.  Out  with 
’em,  and  up  with  you,  and  when  you’re 
thoo  I got  another  gold  piece  for  you.” 

That  day  was  remembered  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lington as  the  most  eventful  in  all  his  ex- 
perience. About  six  months  afterward, 
while  telling  of  it  to  the  family  of  his 
brother  Cummins,  near  Fenn’s  Bridge, 
among  other  things  he  said : 

“ Hadn’t  ben  I were  a public  man,  I’d  a 
ben  that  nonplushed  and  pulled  to  pieces 
I’d  a forgot  how  to  talk  and  how  to 
pray  up  to  the  ’casion.  You  see,  when  it 
first  got  out  about  them  young  people  a 
keepin’  comp’ny,  people  put  it  that  Tom 
were  after  Sister  May’s  daughter,  and  his 
cousin  for  Sister  Jyner’s.  And  they  not 
disputed  it,  so  they  could  git  the  mothers, 
and  special  the  brothers,  to  firin’  away  at 
the  wrong  feller,  a hopin’  that  way  thejr’d 
other  take  some  sort  o’  shine  to  the  right ’n, 
or  leastways  git  riconciled  to  him.  And 
bless  your  soul,  it  done  it;  that  is,  with 
the  mothers,  which  they  was  the  mainest 
ones.  Then  it  were  they  concluded  to 
strike  while  the  iron  were  hot,  to  keep 
down  any  more  fussin’  when  it  were  found 
out  how  the  land  lay  shore  enough.  They 
wanted  Emerly  Ingram  to  let  ’em  have 
the  thing  over  at  her  house;  but  Emerly 
were  afeard  o’  hurtin’  feel  in’s,  and  so  they 
immergrated  to  the  tavern.  And  I tell 
you  I were  nonplushed;  but  old  Br’er 
Swinger,  with  all  his  predijice,  say  I come 
out  splendid,  and  he  never  knowed  till 
that  mornin’  no  more’n  t'other  people 
which  was  which  among  ’em.  And  when 
Henry  Dorrister  hand  me  that  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece,  and  I tuck  it,  a seek*' 
his  feelin’s  would  be  hurted,  and  old  Br’er 
Swinger’s  too,  if  I didn’t  take  half  the  fee, 

I say  to  myself,  here’s  a Meth’dis’  that  if 
lie’s  nothin’  else  he’s  liber’l.  And  if  you 
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believe  me.  Sister  Cummins,  them  female 
mothers  actuil  laughed,  and  as  for  Sister 
Jyner,  she  actuil  cried,  and  both  for  joy, 
when  they  heerd  the  news.  And  them 
boys— well,  they  see,  matter  o’  course,  it 
were  too  late  to  call  off  and  open  on  anoth- 
er trail.  W illom  May,  he  laughed  too ; for 
he  were  already  promised  to  Mary  Ander- 
son, that  she’s  now  his  lawful  wife.  As 
for  Hiom,  he  looked  monst’ous  cowed ; and 
he  do  yit.  Look  like  he  don’t  feel  like 
puttin’  into  young  wimming’s  society,  nor 
young  men’s  nUther,  but  he  ruther,  when 


he  go  about  at  all — he  ruther  take  it  out 
in  roamin’  in  a flock  by  hisself.  Har’i’t, 
jes  as  I expected,  have  took  up  with  the 
Meth’dis’.  Two  kind  o’  wimming  I’ve 
notussed  in  my  expeunce  o’  people.  One 
of  ’em  draws,  and  the  tother  lets  other 
people  drag  them.  You,  for  instance, 
Sister  Cummins,  you  d rawed  Br’er  Cum- 
mins from  ’mong  the  Meth’dis’,  because 
he  see  you  wuz  right,  while  Har’i’t,  like 
her  cousin  Emerly,  were  drug  off.  But  it 
some  consolation  that  it  were  by  a young 
man  that  if  he’s  nothin’  else  he’s  liber’].” 


THE  DRAMATIC  OUTLOOK  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


THE  “ decline  of  the  drama”  is  a phrase 
frequently  used  and  rarely  defined.  It 
is  a vague  term,  and  many  a man  who  em- 
ploys it  would  not  find  it  easy  to  declare 
its  exact  meaning.  More  often  than  not 
the  critic  of  the  acted  drama  is  a constant 
praiser  of  the  past,  which  he  did  not  see, 
and  a pert  contemner  of  the  present,  of 
which  he  is  forced  to  see  too  much.  To 
our  surprise,  as  we  study  the  history  of 
the  theatre,  we  find  that  this  has  almost 
always  been  the  case,  and  that  the  drama 
has  almost  always  been  in  a decline,  just 
on  the  verge  of  dying,  with  barely  strength 
enough  to  draw  its  last  breath.  And  yet 
it  still  lives,  and  it  bids  fair  to  survive  to 
a ripe  old  age. 

In  seeking  to  find  a precise  definition 
for  the  phrase  “decline  of  the  drama,”  we 
may  begin  by  acknowledging  that  it  can- 
not indicate  any  diminution  in  the  popu- 
larity of  the  theatre;  it  is  within  the  ob- 
servation of  even  the  youngest  veteran 
that  there  is  a steady  increase  of  play- 
houses and  play  goers.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  the  theatres  are  any  less  magnificent 
than  they  were,  for  they  have  never  been 
more  commodiously  arranged  or  more 
sumptuously  decorated  than  they  are 
now.  And  in  like  manner  we  may  say 
that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the 
splendor  of  theatrical  spectacle;  indeed, it 
is  often  a reproach  to  the  modern  stage 
that  it  is  prone  to  sacrifice  acting,  which 
is  the  vital  essence  of  theatric  art,  to 
adornment,  which  is  but  external,  super- 
ficial, and  accidental. 

There  are  some  who  declare  that  the 
decline  of  the  drama  means  that  there  is 
a decadence  of  the  art  of  acting.  A cer- 


tain speciousness  in  this  assertion  there 
may  be.  Since  the  privileges  of  the  pat- 
ent theatres  of  London  were  abolished, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the  star- 
ring system,  no  longer  do  we  see  the  best 
actors  of  a country  massed  in  one  or 
two  compact  companies  in  the  chief  city. 
They  are  scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  world.  A great  actor  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  local  reputation  which  satis- 
fied Burbage  and  Betterton.  He  is  ready 
to  put  a girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty 
weeks,  playing  now  in  London,  a few 
days  after  in  New  York,  next  week  in 
San  Francisco,  and  a month  later  in  Aus- 
tralia. But  although  the  leading  per- 
formers of  the  country  cannot  any  more 
be  seen  in  a single  evening,  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  in  the  histrionic  art. 
Never  has  it  been  finer,  firmer,  richer,  or 
more  varied  than  it  is  now.  Never  have 
there  been  performers  of  greater  skill 
than  there  are  to  day,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  scene  individa- 
ble,  or  poem  unlimited.  It  is  idle  to  call 
the  bead-roll  of  the  foremost  actors  of  our 
time;  but  even  the  youngest  play  goers 
have  seen  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Irving,  Signor  Salvini,  Signora  Ristori, 
Herr  Barnay,  Madame  Sarah-Bernhardt, 
and  M.  Coquelin — a galaxy  not  to  be 
matched  readily  in  the  palmy  days  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  and  know  so  lit- 
tle. 

By  a process  of  exclusion  we  are  thus 
led  to  declare  that  the  decline  of  the  drama 
can  mean  only  that  the  dramatic  is  no 
longer  the  leading  department  of  liter- 
ature. From  the  Elizabethan  period, 
through  the  Restoration  and  the  reign  of 
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Queen  Anne,  down  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  when  Goldsmith  gave  us 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  Sheridan 
brought  out  The  Rivals  and  The  School 
for  Scandal — during  these  two  centuries 
the  drama  was  the  chief  form  of  literature 
in  our  language.  It  is  not  so  now,  and 
it  has  not  been  so  for  nearly  a hundred 
years.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  point  out  certain  of  the  causes  of  this 
decadence;  and  then  to  suggest  certain 
reasons  why  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  the  period  of  this  decline  is  at  last 
complete,  and  why  we  may  expect  in  the 
near  future  a revival  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture among  English-speaking  peoples. 

Like  every  other  art,  the  drama  has  its 
ups  and  downs,  its  years  of  famine  and  its 
years  of  fulness.  The  undulatory  theory 
is  as  true  of  literary  progress  as  it  is  of 
light  and  of  sound.  One  of  these  recur- 
ring periods  of  depression  in  our  dramatic 
literature  was  coincident  roughly  with  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  but  about  the 
time  when  the  drama  ought  to  have  arisen 
out  of  this  slough  several  causes  com- 
bined to  keep  it  down.  These  causes 
were  chiefly  four — the  development  of  the 
newspaper  in  Eugland,  the  popularity  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  the  Romantic  revolt 
in  France,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  me- 
chanics of  play-making  by  Scribe.  Each 
of  these  four  causes  may  be  considered 
briefly  and  in  turn. 

The  first  and  the  least  of  these  was  the 
development  of  the  newspaper.  British 
journalism  began  to  exert  real  influence 
less  than  a hundred  years  ago,  and  the  im- 
petus of  expansion  did  not  come  until 
early  in  this  century.  A newspaper  is  a 
Blice  of  contemporary  existence;  it  is  a 
daily  panorama  of  the  life  of  the  world, 
with  its  joys,  its  griefs,  its  slow  setting 
forth  of  the  inevitable,  its  sudden  sur- 
prises, and  all  its  infinite  tragedy.  In  no 
exact  sense  of  the  word  is  a newspaper 
the  competitor  of  the  play,  and  yet  the 
sudden  extension  of  journalism  undoubt- 
edly tended  to  decrease  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  drama.  Almost  contempo- 
raneous with  the  development  of  the 
newspaper  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
novel  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  the  last  century  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing, Smollett  and  Goldsmith,  had  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  English  fiction;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  author  of  Waverley 
built  up  an  enduring  monument  by  his 
splendid  series  of  romances  that  the  novel 
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rose  to  be  a rival  of  the  play.  Scott’s 
instant  triumph,  and  the  all-embracing 
popularity  which  followed  it,  revealed  to 
young  men  of  literary  aspirations  that 
the  road  to  fame  and  to  fortune  might  lie 
through  the  publisher’s  shop  rather  than 
through  the  stage -door.  It  is  much 
easier  to  write  a novel  than  it  is  to  make 
a play;  and  it  is  very  much  easier  to  get 
a novel  published  than  it  is  to  get  a play 
produced. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a 
dearth  of  English  dramatists.  Mere  adapt- 
ers, patchers  up  of  other  men’s  plays,  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
daily  needs  of  the  theatre — these  there 
were  then,  as  there  are  always.  But  real 
authors,  men  who  had  studied  life  and 
who  could  reproduce  it  on  the  stage,  had 
their  attention  turned  from  the  theatre. 

It  was  at  this  time  in  England  that  the 
divorce  was  first  declared  between  litera- 
ture and  the  drama — a divorce  as  ill-ad- 
vised for  both  parties  as  the  separation  of 
society  and  politics  from  which  we  suffer 
here  in  the  United  States. 

For  a while  the  absence  of  new  pieces 
did  not  signify,  and  the  theatres  continued 
to  act  the  dramas  they  had;  they  revived 
old  comedies;  they  restored  old  tragedies; 
they  repaired  the  cast-off  plays  of  the  past. 
John  Philip  Kemble  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  English  stage,  and  he  had  no  liking 
for  new  dramas.  Charles  Lamb  said  Kem- 
ble held  that  all  the  good  plays  had  been 
written.  Kemble  was  a great  actor,  and 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  that  Shake- 
speare was  none  too  good  for  his  own  act- 
ing. Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  too 
frequent  revivals  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
are  signs  of  a healthy  condition  of  the 
stage — if  it  be  admitted  that  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  theatre  is  to  reflect,  as 
best  it  can,  the  life  of  to-day. 

At  length,  despite  Kemble’s  careful 
management,  the  stock  on  hand  was  used 
up,  and  the  public  tired  of  dramatic  rem- 
nants. Then  for  the  first  time  the  void 
in  the  English  theatre  began  to  be  filled 
by  importation  from  abroad — at  first  from 
Germany,  whence  came  The  Stranger 
and  Pizarro  and  other  of  Kotzebue  s 
tearful  and  turgid  dramas.  But  the  Ger- 
man supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  the  French.  Until  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  stage  of 
England  had  been  self-reliant.  It*  had 
borrowed  a play  from  France  now  and 
again,  but  it  had  lent  quite  as  much  as  it 
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had  taken.  Few  even  among  professed 
students  of  the  stage  know  that  in  the 
clearing-house  where  international  bor- 
rowings are  recorded  there  is  a balance  in 
favor  of  the  English  as  against  the  French 
up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  For 
instance,  there  were  two  adaptations  of 
The  Rivals  acted  in  Paris,  and  three  of 
The  School  for  Scandal . But  early  in 
this  century  the  balance  ceased;  England 
began  to  borrow  indiscriminately  from 
France;  and  the  fair  exchange  soon  be- 
came open  robbery. 

As  it  happened,  France  was  able  to  meet 
this  demand.  Its  dramatic  literature  had 
just  burst  the  bonds  which  had  swathed 
it  for  more  than  a century.  Hemani  had 
sounded  his  trumpet,  and  the  hollow  walls 
of  Classicism  had  fallen  with  a crash. 
The  chill  stiffness  and  the  arid  discussion 
of  the  pseudo -classic  drama  had  been 
swept  aside  by  the  fiery  ardor  of  the  Ro- 
mantic revolt.  The  tragedies  of  the  false 
Classics,  as  bare  as  a demonstration  in  ge- 
ometry, gave  place  to  the  dramas  of  the 
Romantics,  as  full  of  color,  of  movement, 
and  of  passion  as  a tiger.  Hugo  and  Du- 
mas and  their  fellows  found  a dead  dra- 
matic literature  which  was  nothing  but 
words;  and  in  its  stead  they  made  a living 
drama  which  was  chiefly  action.  These 
bold,  vigorous,  captivating  plays,  made  on 
the  model  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Scott  in  a 
measure,  were  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
voyage  across  the  Channel  to  the  land  of 
Scott  and  of  Shakespeare.  And  in  due 
season  there  were  few  theatres  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States  where  Thirty 
Year  8 of  a Gambler's  Life , Lucretia  Bor- 
gia, and  The  Tower  of  Nesle  did  not  see 
the  light  of  the  lamps. 

While  the  Romantics  with  their  fever- 
ish fervor  were  making  over  the  French 
theatre  in  their  own  image,  Eugene 
Scribe,  a workman  of  surpassing  skill  in 
the  lower  walks  of  the  drama,  was  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  the  mechanics  of 
play-making.  M.  Taine  has  told  us  that 
the  art  of  play-making  is  as  susceptible 
of  improvement  as  the  art  of  watch-mak- 
ing. Scribe  almost  succeeded  in  invent- 
ing a machine-made  play — and  he  did 
found  a factory  for  play-making.  As  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils  says,  the  dramatic 
art  is  wholly  an  art  of  preparation : no 
man  ever  understood  better  than  Scribe 
how  to  prepare,  how  to  twist,  and  how  to 
untie  the  knot  which  is  the  heart  of  a 
play.  To  the  presentation  of  the  story, 
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to  the  development  of  the  central  situa- 
tion, Scribe  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  sug- 
gestion of  poetry,  the  study  of  character, 
brilliancy  of  dialogue,  local  color,  style, 
and  even,  if  need  be,  grammar.  His  plays 
are  plots,  and  little  more;  and  his  charac- 
ters are  puppets,  into  which  he  has  breathed 
only  enough  of  the  breath  of  life  to  ena- 
ble them  to  fall  easily  into  the  situations 
adroitly  arranged  for  them.  He  might 
lay  the  scene  of  a comedy  in  France  or 
in  England  or  in  Russia:  there  was  no 
touch  of  local  color,  no  insight  into  na- 
tional characteristics.  The  action  of  all 
his  pieces  really  passed  in  a vague,  un- 
bounded region  known  to  the  wits  of 
Paris  as  La  Scribie— Scribia — a sort  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  is  a desert  country  by  the 
sea,  and  in  which  everything  happens  ex- 
actly as  the  dramatist  wishes.  As  Scribes 
plays  took  place  in  no  particular  country, 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  acted  in  any  country. 
They  were  as  appropriate  to  England  or 
to  Russia  as  to  France.  And  so  it  was: 
Scribe’s  comedies  and  the  comedies  of  the 
host  of  collaborators  who  encompassed 
him  about  were  translated  and  trans- 
ferred, altered  and  adapted,  in  every  cap- 
ital in  Europe.  Localized  by  the  trans- 
lator, they  were  often  by  him  presented 
as  original ; and  the  habit  has  not  alto- 
gether died  out,  for  within  the  past  eigh- 
teen months  a comedy  has  been  acted  in 
New  York  which  the  authoress  claimed  as 
her  own,  but  which  was  only  an  adapta- 
tion from  Scribe. 

The  principles  which  Scribe  discovered 
were  turned  to  account  by  certain  follow- 
el's  of  the  Romantic  school,  and  there 
arose  a band  of  melodramatic  writers  skil- 
ful like  Scribe,  and  pictorial  like  Hugo 
and  Dumas.  Chief  among  these  is  M. 
Dennery,  the  author  of  Don  Ccesar  de 
Bazan , The  Sea  of  Ice , and  The  Two  Or- 
phans. The  dramas  of  these  playwrights 
were  also  adapted,  altered,  and  stolen 
throughout  the  world  As  Schlegel  used 
to  suspect  a Spanish  origin  for  every  play 
with  an  easy  and  varied  intrigue,  so  for 
a while  whenever  we  saw  a neatly  con- 
structed drama,  symmetrical  and  well  ar- 
ticulated, we  were  inclined  to  ask  what 
Frenchman  had  had  a hand  in  its  mak- 
ing, unwillingly  and  unwittingly. 

When  the  Romantics  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  French  stage,  and 
when  Scribe  had  elaborated  his  system  of 
dramaturgic  art,  then  and  then  only  did 
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the  French  play  go  forth  finally  to  con- 
quer the  world.  As  the  scanty  band  of 
English  dramatists,  thinned  by  the  spread 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  growth  of  the 
novel,  surrendered  the  control  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  the  French  were  ready  to  take 
it,  and  for  fifty  years  they  held  it  with  a 
garrison.  For  fifty  years  and  more  the 
literary  quality  of  the  plays  produced  in 
England  rarely  called  for  criticism.  The 
best  pieces  of  this  period  were  the  Vir - 
ginius  and  The  Hunchback  of  Sheridan 
Knowles,  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Riche- 
lieu of  Lord  Lytton,  the  London  Assur- 
ance and  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts 
of  Mr.  Boucicault,  and  the  Masks  and 
Faces  of  Charles  Reade  and  Tom  Taylor 
— all  effective  stage-plays,  no  doubt,  but 
artificial,  all  of  them,  and  almost  free  from 
any  vain  attempt  to  represent  contempo- 
rary society.  In  Emerson’s  words,  “ Life 
lies  about  us  dumb;  the  day,  as  we  know 
it,  has  not  yet  found  tongue.”  The  Eng- 
lish stage  did  not  try  to  give  tongue  to 
English  thought;  it  was  filled  with  im- 
possible plays,  in  which  Gallic  emotion 
was  mangled  to  fit  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  the  British  proprieties.  In  the  process 
of  decanting  the  French  drama  into  Eng- 
lish demijohns,  the  lees  were  shaken  up 
and  the  fine  flavor  was  lost,  while  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  give  body  to  the  French 
wine  by  adding  British  brandy.  The 
plays  known  as  Peril  and  Diplomacy  are 
types  of  this  bastard  hybrid,  neither  French 
nor  English,  nor  anything  but  mulish; 
and  we  may  say  of  this  adapted  drama 
what  the  Western  wit  said  of  the  mule, 
that  it  has  no  pride  of  ancestry  and  no 
hope  of  posterity. 

The  dramatic  decadence  in  England 
which  began  early  in  this  century  has 
continued  wellnigh  to  the  present  time. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  drama  in  Eng- 
land was  almost  at  death’s  door.  Not  only 
was  there  an  insufficiency  of  English 
plays,  but  the  stage  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt; play-going  was  unfashionable,  and 
the  theatre  was  disintegrating  from  lack 
of  leaders  and  for  want  of  organization. 
But  now  a change  seems  to  impend.  There 
is  a revulsion  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
stage,  and  by  this  dramatic  literature  will 
probably  profit.  The  time  seems  ripe  for 
a renascence.  Of  the  four  causes  which 
long  tended  to  prevent  this,  at  least  three 
are  less  powerful  than  they  were  half  a 
century  ago.  Journalism  may  still  be  as 
attractive  as  ever,  but  prose  fiction  in 
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England  is  suffering  from  an  over-supply, 
and  from  the  reaction  which  always  comes 
after  strenuous  effort.  There  are  how  no 
great  English  novelists,  and  the  English 
novel  is  apparently  entering  on  a period 
of  depression  not  unlike  that  from  which 
the  drama  is  emerging. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  demand 
for  plays  is  increasing,  the  source  of  sup- 
ply in  France  is  drying  up.  The  Roman- 
tic school  has  been  dead  for  years,  the 
school  of  Scribe  is  dying,  and  so  is  the 
little  school  of  melodramatists  who  stood 
midway  between  the  other  two.  Rarely 
are  the  new  French  plays  suitable  for  ex- 
port ; and  the  stock  of  old  French  plays  is 
absolutely  exhausted.  For  the  fifty  years 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  the  French 
dramatists  brought  forth  thousands  of 
plays,  emotional  or  amusing,  intense  or 
ingenious,  melodramatic  or  farcical ; and 
of  all  these  thousands  every  one  which 
had  any  possibility  of  success  in  English 
has  been  translated  and  adapted  again 
and  again.  The  vein  is  thoroughly  worked 
out  now,  and  although  a persistent  pros- 
pector may  chance  on  a pocket,  it  will  be 
but  a happy  accident. 

The  old  French  plays  are  used  up,  and 
there  are  fewer  new  French  plays  than 
there  were.  The  young  men  who  are 
taking  to  literature  in  France  feel  them- 
selves freer  in  writing  fiction  than  in 
working  for  the  stage.  As  I have  said 
before,  a novel  is  easier  to  write  than  a 
play,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  get  before  the 
people.  Quite  recently  the  spread  of 
education,  with  the  consequent  growth  of 
the  reading  public,  has  at  last  made  the 
French  novel  as  profitable  as  the  French 
play.  Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  not 
as  many  promising  young  playwrights  in 
Paris  as  there  were  ten  years  ago,  and  not 
half  as  many,  perhaps,  as  there  were 
twenty  years  ago.  Not  only  are  there 
fewer  plays  produced,  but  those  actually 
acted  in  Paris  are  far  less  likely  to  please 
the  American  people.  For  one  thing, 
the  French  dramatists  of  to-day  are  con- 
scious of  the  realistic  movement  which 
dominates  the  fiction  of  France,  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  America.  The  younger  play- 
wrights especially  are  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing public  appreciation  of  the  more 
exact  presentation  of  the  facts  of  life. 

Now  the  more  accurately  a play  conforms 
to  life  as  it  is  in  France,  the  less  available 
it  is  for  performance  in  America.  What 
most  interests  the  play-goer  in  New  York 
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is  a representation  of  American  life;  he 
does  not  care  to  see  a comedy  turning 
on  the  niceties  and  conventionalities  of 
merely  Parisian  existence.  As  Realism, 
and  its  younger  brother,  Naturalism,  gain 
in  power  in  Paris,  fewer  and  fewer 
French  plays  will  be  fit  for  the  American 
market.  The  three  chief  French  drama- 
tists of  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  M.  Augier,  M.  Dumas  fils, 
and  M.  Sardou.  The  plays  of  only  one 
of  these,  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  a disciple 
of  Scribe,  are  brought  out  successfully  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  Of 
all  the  dramas  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas 
fils}  only  one,  the  Dame  aux  Cam&liaSy 
has  held  the  stage  in  America,  despite  a 
frequent  attempt  to  acclimatize  others. 
And  no  one  of  the  modern  comedies  of 
M.  Emile  Augier  — the  most  wholesome 
and  honest  of  the  French  dramatists  of 
the  day — has  been  acted  at  any  one  of  the 
leading  theatres  of  New  York  during  the 
score  of  years  since  I have  been  a con- 
stant play -goer.  Two  plays  of  M.  Octave 
Feuillet  have  been  profitable  in  Amer- 
ica, and  two  only,  the  Roman  d'un  jeune 
Homme  pauw'e  and  the  Tentationy  most 
skilfully  adapted  by  Mr.  Boucicault  as 
Led  Astray . Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
French  plays  of  to-day,  the  serious 
dramas  as  well  as  the  comic  farces,  are 
calculated  solely  for  the  meridian  of 
Paris.  They  are  so  Parisian  that  they 
are  not  understood  even  in  the  French 
provinces.  They  are  as  local  to  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  as  are  Mr.  Harri- 
gan's  amusing  pieces  to  Mulligan’s  Alley. 
And  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  transplant 
them  to  New  York  as  it  would  be  to  make 
a French  adaptation  of  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty. 

There  were  in  1887-8  in  the  city  of 
New  York  four  theatres  having  permanent 
companies  and  giving  plays  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  These  were  Wal- 
laces, Daly’s,  the  Madison  Square,  and 
the  Lyceum.  In  these  four  theatres  dur- 
ing four  years  (1884-5-6-7)  there  have 
been  acted  adaptations  of  only  eight 
French  plays.  In  1884  Lady  Clare , a 
British  perversion  of  the  Maitre  de  Forges 
of  M.  Georges  Ohnet,  was  the  sole  example 
of  French  dramatic  art  at  these  theatres. 
In  18|5  there  were  acted  two  versions  of  the 
Andrea  of  M.  Sardou ; another  adaptation 
of  the  Maitre  de  Forges;  a translation  of 
the  Denise  of  M.  Dumas;  and  an  English 
play  called  Impulsey  derived  more  or  less 
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remotely  from  a French  play  called  La 
Maison  du  Mari.  In  1886  came  Our 
Society  (based  on  M.  Pailleron’s  Monde 
oil  Von  s'ennuie ),  and  Love  in  Harness 
(based  on  M.  Valabrfegue’s  Amour  conju- 
gal). In  1887  we  had  a second  arrange- 
ment of  Denise , a version  of  M.  Dennery’s 
Martyrey  and  In  the  Fashion , which  was 
an  adaptation  from  Scribe.  This  is  the 
complete  list  of  the  plays  adapted  from  the 
French  which  were  produced  at  the  four 
leading  comedy  theatres  of  New  York 
during  the  past  four  years.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  most  of  those  adaptations 
failed  to  interest  the  public,  and  that  no 
one  of  them  was  a signal  success— no  one 
of  them  was  acted  for  one  hundred  nights. 

I note  also  that  at  certain  other  of  the 
New  York  play-houses  where  there  is  no 
permanent  company,  and  where  the  enter- 
tainment is  provided  by  strolling  stars, 
during  the  same  period  four  other  French 
plays  were  produced — Lagardkrey  Mile . 
de  Bressiery  the  Chouans,  and  Three 
Wives  for  one  Husband.  No  one  of  these 
achieved  an  emphatic  success.  It  is  to  be 
recorded  also  that  in  these  four  years  two 
comedies  by  an  American  author,  Mr. 
Bronson  Howard,  One  of  our  Girls  and 
the  Henriettay  were  performed  each  for 
almost  a whole  season. 

What  is  true  of  New  York  is  not  untrue 
of  London:  there,  as  here,  the  play  adapt- 
ed from  the  French  is  giving  way  to  the 
play  originally  written  in  English.  How 
great  the  change  is  in  both  cities  could  be 
shown  only  by  a comparison  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago — a com- 
parison for  which  I have  no  space  here. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  French  drama  from 
the  English-speaking  stage  is  the  recent 
recognition  of  international  stage -right. 
By  an  absurd  anomaly  the  foreign  novel- 
ist cannot  control  the  printing  of  his  story 
in  this  country,  but  the  foreign  dramatist 
can  protect  the  performance  of  his  play. 
This  reform  has  been  achieved  in  Amer- 
ica by  judicial  decision,  and  in  England 
by  a treaty  with  France.  It  has  had  a 
double  effect.  First,  the  foreign  drama- 
tist, French  or  German,  now  insists  on  full 
payment  for  his  work,  and  thus  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking dramatist  is  no  longer  forced 
to  sell  his  wares  in  unfair  competition 
with  stolen  goods.  Second,  the  foreign 
dramatist  insists  on  receiving  full  honor 
for  his  work,  and  thus  the  English-speak- 
ing dramatist  is  no  longer  discredited  by 
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the  presumption  that  his  play  is  adapted 
from  the  French.  Nowadays  when  a new 
French  comedy  or  a German  farce  is  pro- 
duced in  London  or  in  New  York  the 
foreign  author’s  name  is  on  the  play-bill, 
and  it  is  also  on  the  check  for  the  roy- 
alty. 

The  reason  why  so  many  foreign  plays 
continue  to  be  brought  out  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  partly  because  a habit  often 
survives  long  after  the  exciting  cause  has 
ceased,  and  partly  because  the  conduct  of 
a theatre  is  a very  ticklish  task,  full  of 
perplexity  and  danger,  which  managers 
try  to  reduce  to  a minimum.  To  produce 
a new  play,  absolutely  untried,  is  always 
a risky  piece  of  business,  for  barely  one  in 
three  makes  a hit  and  pays  a profit.  Those 
in  charge  of  theatres  seek  to  avoid  this 
risk,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  buying  plays 
which  have  already  approved  themselves. 

That  there  is  already  evidence  of  im- 
provement in  the  quality  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity  of  the  plays  written  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  I do  not 
think  any  competent  and  candid  observer 
would  deny.  I should  not  like  to  be 
forced  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  even 
now  the  average  English  play  is  better 
than  the  average  English  novel,  although 
I am  well  aware  that  the  average  of  the 
English  novel  of  the  past  few  years  is 
low  enough.  But  the  conditions  are  now 
favorable  for  dramatic  development,  and 
I can  see  signs  of  its  coming.  There  is  no 
need  to  count  noses,  but  I may  suggest 
that  Claudian  and  Clito  and  Loyal  Love 
are  symptoms  of  a revival  of  the  poetic 
drama;  I may  note  that  in  the  Lights 
of  London  and  in  the  Silver  King  there 
was  the  promise  of  a new  type  of  mel- 
odrama, effective  and  affecting,  sensa- 
tional if  you  will,  but  natural  also,  and 
not  without  the  ruddy  drop  of  human 
blood  which  alone  gives  vitality  to  the 
work  of  the  pen;  and  I may  remark  that 
in  the  authors  of  Siveethearts , of  Forget- 
me-not,  and  of  The  Squire  there  is  a lit- 
tle band  of  English  playwrights  who  have 
proved  their  possession  of  the  power  to 
write  comedies  as  simple  and  as  direct,  as 
ingenious  in  construction  and  almost  as 
brilliant  in  dialogue,  as  the  comedies  we 
go  to  see  in  Paris  at  the  Gymnase  and  the 
Vaudeville.  It  is  true  that  tradition  tends 
to  keep  up  a tone  of  hard  glitter  in  the 
speech  of  English  comedy;  the  dramatist 
easily  remembers  that  he  is  a follower  of 
Sheridan,  and  hence  comes  a certain  forced 
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sparkle,  a factitious  smartness,  a profusion 
of  cut-and-thrust  epigram  perilously  near 
to  rudeness.  The  persons  of  the  play  are 
prone  to  take  the  liberty  Dr.  Johnson  al- 
lowed himself,  according  to  Goldsmith, 
who,  in  discussing  the  doctor’s  repartee, 
declared  that  whenever  Johnson’s  pistol 
missed  fire  he  knocked  you  down  with 
the  butt. 

The  signs  of  improvement  in  dramatic 
art,  visible  enough  in  Great  Britain,  are 
to  be  detected  also  in  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  are  a quicker  people  than 
the  British  and  of  a more  artistic  tem- 
perament. Already  has  the  American 
dramatist  followed  the  American  novel- 
ist across  the  Atlantic.  Sooner  or  later 
nearly  every  successful  American  play  is 
reproduced  in  London,  just  as  every  suc- 
cessful English  play  is  reproduced  in  New 
York. 

Lowell  tells  us  that  Dryden’s  “ comedies 
lack  everything  that  a comedy  should 
have — lightness,  quickness  of  transition, 
unexpectedness  of  incident,  easy  clever- 
ness of  dialogue,  and  humorous  contrast 
of  character  brought  out  by  identity  of 
situation.”  All  these  requisites  of  come- 
dy can  be  seen  in  American  novels  and 
in  American  short-stories,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  be  discoverable  more  abun- 
dantly in  American  plays. 

Two  of  the  chief  qualifications  of  the 
dramatist — invention  and  ingenuity — are 
recognized  characteristics  of  our  nation. 

A sense  of  humor  is  another  quality  not 
to  be  denied  to  us;  and  our  humor  is 
negative  as  well  as  positive — it  can  take  a 
joke  as  well  as  it  can  make  one.  The 
jest’s  prosperity  lies  with  the  audience 
quite  as  much  as  with  the  author.  The 
kind  of  humor  which  the  American  most 
relishes  turns  on  character.  What  we 
are  keenest  to  seize  in  a story  or  on  the 
stage  is  a touch  of  human  nature. 

It  is  just  a hundred  years  since  Royall 
Tyler,  afterward  Chief- Justice  of  Ver- 
mont, wrote  The  Contrast , the  first  play 
by  an  American  author  which  was  acted 
by  a professional  company.  This  Ameri- 
can comedy  had  in  Jonathan  the  earliest 
of  a long  line  of  stage  Yankees,  and  to 
the  performance  of  this  part  by  Wignell 
it  owed  most  of  its  good  fortune.  The 
Contrast  proved  the  possibility  of  puffing 
the  life  and  the  people,  the  manners  and 
the  customs,  of  our  own  country  on  the 
stage,  and  since  then  the  most  enduring 
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of  American  character.  From  Hackett’s 
Colonel  Nimrod  Wildfire  and  Chanfrau’s 
Mose  to  the  later  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  Davy  Crockett  of  Mr.  Mayo, 
the  Colonel  Sellers  of  Mr.  Raymond,  the 
Judge  Slote  of  Mr.  Florence,  and  the 
Joshua  Whitcomb  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
American  play-goer  has  been  prompt  to 
appreciate  the  presentation  of  American 
character,  however  harsh  and  inadequate 
and  inartistic  might  be  the  dramatic  frame- 
work in  which  it  was  to  be  seen. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
plays  in  which  these  characters  appeared 
were  often  feeble,  forced,  and  false,  shab- 
by in  structure  and  shambling  in  action. 
Here  we  have  the  weakest  point  in  the 
American  .drama.  The  playwright  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  his  trade. 
There  is  a grammar  of  the  dramatic  art 
which  must  be  mastered  like  any  other 
grammar.  The  writer  of  a comedy  should 
have  so  thorough  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  theatre  and  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  play-making  that  when  he  puts  to- 
gether his  plot  he  does  not  need  to  think 
about  the  rules  any  more  than  he  has  to 
recall  the  laws  of  English  grammar  when- 
ever he  writes  a letter.  This  technical 
knowledge  should  be  digested  and  assim- 
ilated until  its  application  is  absolutely 
instinctive. 

The  best  means  of  diffusing  the  need- 
ful knowledge  of  theatrical  technic  is 
collaboration, by  which  the  inexperienced 
writer  who  thinks  he  has  a subject  for 
a play  may  secure  the  help  of  the  expert 
who  can  teach  him  how  to  treat  it.  The 
biography  of  Lord  Lytton  has  shown  us 
that  Macready  was  in  reality  part  author 
of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  of  Richelieu  ; 
he  was  consulted  at  every  step,  and  it  was 
due  chiefly  to  his  understanding  of  the 
stage  that  the  plays  were  successful.  The 
most  promising  of  English  and  American 
dramatists  of  our  day  have  gone  to  school 
to  Scribe  and  to  M.  Sardou  to  spy  out  the 
secrets  of  their  art.  Like  watch-making, 
play-making  is  a trade  at  which  a man 
must  serve  his  apprenticeship;  and  no- 
where may  his  Wanderjahre  be  more  prof- 
itably spent  than  in  a tour  of  the  Parisian 
workshops.  Thus  may  be  acquired  skill 
in  construction — and  constructive  skill  is 
almost  the  first  requisite  for  the  dramatist, 
if  we  accept  the  assertion  of  M.  Dumas 
that  the  dramatic  is  an  art  of  prepara- 
tion. 

All  great  dramatists  have  studied  the 
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theatre  before  they  wrote  for  it.  Many  of 
them  have  had  a close  connection  with 
a playhouse.  Shakespeare  and  Moliere 
were  players  themselves,  and  managers 
also,  with  a personal  interest  in  the  tak- 
ings at  the  door — a fact  which  forced  them 
to  keep  touch  of  the  public  very  carefully. 
Their  dramas  act  well:  that  they  also 
read  well  was  a secondary  consideration. 
A play  is  something  to  be  played;  and 
what  is  kindly  called  a “drama  for  the 
closet”  is  a contradiction  in  terms;  it  is 
a play  intended  not  to  be  played.  If  a 
drama  have  not  the  well-knit  story  and 
the  artful  sequence  of  situation  which  per- 
mit the  characters  to  reveal  themselves 
decently  and  in  order,  no  meteor  flashes  of 
poetry,  no  aurora  borealis  of  eloquence, 
can  save  it  from  the  deep  damnation  of  its 
taking  off  the  boards.  There  is  no  more 
frequent  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a mana- 
ger, in  returning  a manuscript  play,  than 
that  it  is  “well  written,”  or  that  it  has 
“literary  merit”;  and  no  phrases  are 
falser.  If  the  play  is  not  well  made  it 
cannot  be  well  written,  however  brilliant 
its  dialogue.  If  the  structure  is  not  sound, 
and  if  the  characters  are  not  rightly  con- 
trasted, there  is  no  “ literary  merit.  ” Dra- 
matic literature  is  not  fine  writing;  it  re- 
sides rather  in  the  conception  of  the  char- 
acters  and  in  the  concoction  of  the  story 
than  in  any  elevation  of  language.  The- 
ophile  Gautier  said  that  the  skeleton  of 
every  good  play  was  a pantomime.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  can  seize  the  story  of 
Hamlet  and  enjoy  it.  All  the  Attic  salt 
in  Athens  would  not  save  the  tragedy  of 
CEdipus  if  its  situations  were  not  as  ar- 
tistically arranged  and  as  pathetically  ef- 
fective as  those  of  La  Tosca,  M.  Sardou ’s 
latest  one-part  play. 

That  the  drama  is  the  highest  form  of 
literary  endeavor  will  be  denied  by  no 
true  lover  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Molifere 
— the  foremost  figures  of  the  two  greatest 
modem  literatures.  The  drama  is  not 
only  the  highest,  it  is  also  the  broadest  of 
all  literary  forms;  it  appeals  to  the  plain 
people  as  directly  as  to  the  Brahmin  caste. 
A playwright  must  please  the  public  at 
large  under  penalty  of  not  being  allowed 
to  please  anybody.  A novel  may  have 
its  thousand  readers  a year  and  not  slip 
out  of  men’s  memories.  But  if  a play 
does  not  interest  and  hold  and  move  a 
thousand  spectators  night  after  night,  it  is 
soon  withdrawn  and  laid  on  the  shelf  to 
be  seen  of  men  no  more. 
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III. 

MR.  LYON’S  invitation  was  for  a week. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  I was  call- 
ed to  New  York  to  consult  Mr.  Henderson 
in  regard  to  a railway  investment  in  the 
West,  which  was  turning  out  more  per- 
manent than  profitable.  Rodney  Hen- 
derson— the  name  later  became  very  fa- 
miliar to  the  public  in  connection  with  a 
certain  Congressional  investigation — was 
a graduate  of  ray  own  college,  a New 
Hampshire  boy,  a lawyer  by  profession, 
who  practised,  as  so  many  American  law- 
yers do,  in  Wall  Street,  in  political  com- 
binations, in  Washington,  in  railways. 
He  was  already  known  as  a rising  man. 

When  I returned,  Mr.  Lyon  was  still  at 
our  house.  I understood  that  my  wife 
had  persuaded  him  to  extend  his  visit — 
a proposal  he  was  little  reluctant  to  fall 
in  with,  so  interested  had  he  become  in 
studying  social  life  in  America.  I could 
well  comprehend  this,  for  we  are  all  mak- 
ing a “study”  of  something  in  this  age, 
simple  enjoyment  being  considered  an  un- 
worthy motive.  I was  glad  to  see  that 
the  young  Englishman  was  improving 
himself,  broadening  his  knowledge  of  life, 
and  not  wasting  the  golden  hours  of  youth. 
Experience  is  what  we  all  need,  and 
though  love  or  love-making  cannot  be 
called  a novelty,  there  is  something  quite 
fresh  about  the  study  of  it  in  the  modern 
spirit. 

Mr.  Lyon  had  made  himself  very  agree- 
able to  the  little  circle,  not  less  by  his  in- 
quiring spirit  than  by  his  unaffected  man- 
ners, by  a kind  of  simplicity  which  women 
recognize  as  unconscious,  the  result  of 
an  inherited  habit  of  not  thinking  about 
one’s  position.  In  excess  it  may  be  very 
disagreeable,  but  when  it  is  combined 
with  genuine  good -nature  and  no  self- 
assertion,  it  is  attractive.  And  although 
American  women  like  a man  who  is  ag- 
gressive toward  the  world  and  combative, 
there  is  the  delight  of  novelty  in  one  who 
has  leisure  to  be  agreeable,  leisure  for 
them,  and  who  seems  to  their  imagina- 
tion to  have  a larger  range  in  life  than 
those  who  are  driven  by  business — one 
able  to  offer  the  peace  and  security  of 
something  attained. 

There  had  been  several  little  neighbor- 


hood entertainments,  dinners  at  the  Mor- 
gans’ and  at  Mrs.  Fletcher’s,  and  an  even- 
ing cup  of  tea  at  Miss  Forsythe’s.  In  fact 
Margaret  and  Mr.  Lyon  had  been  thrown 
much  together.  He  had  accompanied  her 
to  vespers,  and  they  had  taken  a wintry 
walk  or  two  together  before  the  snow  came. 
My  wife  had  not  managed  it— she  assured 
me  of  that;  but  she  had  not  felt  author- 
ized to  interfere ; and  she  had  visited  the 
public  library  and  looked  into  the  British 
Peerage.  Men  were  so  suspicious.  Mar- 
garet was  quite  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. I admitted  that,  but  I suggested  that 
the  Englishman  was  a stranger  in  a strange 
land,  that  he  was  far  from  home,  and  had 
perhaps  a weakened  sense  of  those  power- 
ful social  influences  which  must,  after  all, 
control  him  in  the  end.  The  only  re- 
sponse to  this  was,  “I  think,  dear,  you’d 
better  wrap  him  up  in  cotton  and  send 
him  back  to  his  family.” 

Among  her  other  activities  Marg&ret 
was  interested  in  a mission  school  in  the 
city,  to  which  she  devoted  an  occasional 
evening  and  Sunday  afternoons.  This 
was  a new  surprise  for  Mr.  Lyon.  Was 
this  also  a part  of  the  restlessness  of 
American  life  ? At  Mrs.  Howe’s  german 
the  other  evening  the  girl  had  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  dress,  and  the  gayety 
of  the  serious  formality  of  the  occasion, 
feeling  the  responsibility  of  it  scarcely 
less  than  the  “leader.”  Yet  her  mind 
was  evidently  much  occupied  with  the 
“condition  of  woman,”  and  she  taught  in 
a public  school.  He  could  not  at  all  make 
it  out.  Was  she  any  more  serious  about 
the  german  than  about  the  mission  school  ? 
It  seemed  odd  at  her  age  to  take  life  so  se- 
riously. And  was  she  serious  in  all  her 
various  occupations,  or  only  experiment- 
ing? There  was  a certain  mocking  hu- 
mor in  the  girl  that  puzzled  the  English- 
man still  more. 

“ I have  not  seen  much  of  your  life,” 
he  said  one  night  to  Mr.  Morgan;  “but 
aren’t  most  American  women  a little  rest- 
less, seeking  an  occupation  ?” 

“Perhaps  they  have  that  appearance; 
but  about  the  same  number  find  it,  as 
formerly,  in  marriage.” 

“But  I mean,  you  know,  do  they  look 
to  marriage  as  an  end  so  much  ?” 
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“ I don’t  know  that  they  ever  did  look 
to  marriage  as  anything  but  a means.” 

“ I can  tell  you,  Mr.  Lyon,”  my  wife  in- 
terrupted, “you  will  get  no  information 
out  of  Mr.  Morgan ; he  is  a scoffer.” 

“Not  at  all,  I do  assure  you,”  Morgan 
replied.  “I  am  just  a humble  observer. 
I see  that  there  is  a change  going  on,  but 
I cannot  comprehend  it.  When  I was 
young,  girls  used  to  go  in  for  society; 
they  danced  their  feet  off  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-one.  I never  heard  anything 
about  any  occupation;  they  had  their 
swing  and  their  fling,  and  their  flirtations ; 
they  appeared  to  be  skimming  off  of  those 
impressionable,  joyous  years  the  cream  of 
life.” 

“And  you  think  that  fitted  them  for 
the  seriousness  of  life  ?”  asked  his  wife. 

“ Well,  I am  under  the  impression  that 
very  good  women  came  out  of  that  Socie- 
ty. I got  one  out  of  that  dancing  crowd 
who  has  been  serious  enough  for  me.” 

“ And  little  enough  you  have  profited 
by  it,”  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

“I'm  content.  But  probably  I’m  old- 
fashioned.  There  is  quite  another  spirit 
now.  Girls  out  of  pinafores  must  begin 
seriously  to  consider  some  calling.  All 
their  flirtation  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
one  is  with  some  occupation.  All  their 
dancing  days  they  must  go  to  college,  or 
in  some  way  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
useful  life.  I suppose  it’s  all  right.  No 
doubt  we  shall  have  a much  higher  style 
of  women  in  the  future  than  we  ever  had 
in  the  past.” 

“You  allow  nothing,”  said  Mrs.  Fletch- 
er, “for  the  necessity  of  earning  a living 
in  these  days  of  competition.  Women 
never  will  come  to  their  proper  position 
in  the  world,  even  as  companions  of  men, 
which  you  regard  as  their  highest  office, 
until  they  have  the  ability  to  be  self-sup- 
porting.” 

“Oh,  I admitted  the  fact  of  the  in- 
dependence of  women  a long  time  ago. 
Every  one  does  that  before  he  comes  to 
middle  life.  About  the  shifting  all  round 
of  this  burden  of  earning  a living,  I am 
not  so  sure.  It  does  not  appear  yet  to 
make  competition  any  less;  perhaps  com- 
petition would  disappear  if  everybody  did 
earn  his  own  living  and  no  more.  I won- 
der, by-the-way,  if  the  girls,  the  young 
women,  of  the  class  we  seem  to  be  dis- 
cussing ever  do  earn  as  much  as  would 
pay  the  wages  of  the  servants  who  are 
hired  to  do  the  house- work  in  their  places  ?” 
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“ That  is  a most  ignoble  suggestion,"  I 
could  not  help  saying,  “when  you  know 
that  the  object  in  modern  life  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  the  elevation  of  wo- 
men, and  men  also,  in  intellectual  life.” 

“I  suppose  so.  I should  like  to  have 
asked  Abigail  Adams's  opinion  on  the 
way  to  do  it.” 

“One  would  think,”  I said,  “that  you 
didn’t  know  that  the  spinning-jenny  and 
the  stocking-knitter  had  been  invented. 
Given  these,  the  women’s  college  was  a 
matter  of  course.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  a believer  in  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery— anything  to  save  labor.  Only, 
I have  faith  that  neither  the  jenny  nor 
the  college  will  change  human  nature, 
nor  take  the  romance  out  of  life.” 

“So  have  I,”  said  my  wife.  “I've 
heard  two  things  affirmed:  that  women 
who  receive  a scientific  or  professional 
education  lose  their  faith,  become  usually 
agnostics,  having  lost  sensitiveness  to  the 
mysteries  of  life.” 

“And  you  think,  therefore,  that  they 
should  not  have  a scientific  education  ?” 

“No,  unless  all  scientific  prying  into 
things  is  a mistake.  Women  may  be 
more  likely  at  first  to  be  upset  than  men, 
but  they  will  recover  their  balance  when 
the  novelty  is  worn  off.  No  amount  of 
science  will  entirely  change  their  emo- 
tional nature;  and  besides,  with  all  our 
science,  I don’t  see  that  the  supernatural 
has  any  less  hold  on  this  generation  than 
on  the  former.'’ 

“Yes,  and  you  might  say  the  world 
was  never  before  so  credulous  as  it  is  now. 
But  what  was  the  other  thing  ?” 

“Why,  that  co-education  is  likely  to 
diminish  marriages  among  the  co-educa- 
ted.  Daily  familiarity  in  the  class  room 
at  the  most  impressionable  age,  revelation 
of  all  the  intellectual  weaknesses  and  pet- 
ulances, absorption  of  mental  routine  on 
an  equality,  tend  to  destroy  the  sense  of 
romance  and  mystery  that  are  the  most 
powerful  attractions  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  a sort  of  disenchanting  familiarity 
that  rubs  off  the  bloom.” 

“Have  you  any  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject ?” 

“No.  I fancy  it  is  only  a notion  of 
some  old  fogy  who  thinks  education  in 
any  form  is  dangerous  for  women.” 

“Yes,  and  I fancy  that  co-education 
will  have  about  as  much  effect  on  life 
generally  as  that  solemn  meeting  of  a so- 
ciety of  intelligent  and  fashionable  wo 
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men  recently  in  one  of  our  great  cities, 
who  met  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  lim- 
iting population.” 

“Great  Scott!”  I exclaimed,  “this  is 
an  interesting  age.” 

I was  less  anxious  about  the  vagaries  of 
it  when  I saw  the  very  old-fashioned  way 
in  which  the  international  drama  was  go- 
ing on  in  our  neighborhood.  Mr.  Lyon 
was  increasingly  interested  in  Margaret’s 
mission  work.  Nor  was  there  much  af- 
fectation in  this.  Philanthropy,  anxiety 
about  the  working  classes,  is  nowhere 
more  serious  or  in  the  fashion  than  it  is 
in  London.  Mr.  Lyon,  wherever  he  had 
been,  had  made  a special  study  of  the  va- 
rious aid  and  relief  societies,  especially  of 
the  work  for  young  waifs  and  strays. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  they  were  re- 
turning from  the  Bloom  Street  Mission. 
Snow  covered  the  ground,  the  sky  was 
leaden,  and  the  air  had  a penetrating  chill 
in  it  far  more  disagreeable  than  extreme 
cold. 

“We  also,”  Mr.  Lyon  was  saying,  in 
continuation  of  a conversation,  “ are 
making  a great  effort  for  the  common 
people.” 

“But  we  haven’t  any  common  people 
here,”  replied  Margaret,  quickly.  “ That 
bright  boy  you  noticed  in  my  class,  who 
was  a terror  six  months  ago,  will  no  doubt 
be  in  the  City  Council  in  a few  years,  and 
likely  enough  mayor.” 

“Oh,  I know  your  theory.  It  practi- 
cally comes  to  the  same  thing,  whatever 
you  call  it.  I couldn’t  see  that  the  work 
in  New  York  differed  much  from  that  in 
London.  We  who  have  leisure  ought  to 
do  something  for  the  working  classes.” 

“I  sometimes  doubt  if  it  is  not  all  a 
mistake — most  of  our  charitable  work. 
The  thing  is  to  get  people  to  do  something 
for  themselves.” 

“ But  you  cannot  do  away  with  distinc- 
tions ?” 

“I  suppose  not,  so  long  as  so  many  peo- 
ple are  born  vicious,  or  incompetent,  or 
lazy.  But,  Mr.  Lyon,  how  much  good  do 
you  suppose  condescending  charity  does  ?” 
asked  Margaret,  firing  up  in  a way  the 
girl  had  at  times.  “ I mean  the  sort  that 
makes  the  distinctions  more  evident.  The 
very  fact  that  you  have  leisure  to  meddle 
in  their  affairs  may  be  an  annoyance  to 
the  folks  you  try  to  help  by  the  little  pal- 
liatives of  charity.  What  effect  upon  a 
wretched  city  neighborhood  do  you  sup- 
pose is  produced  by  the  advent  in  it  of  a 
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stylish  carriage  and  a lady  in  silk,  or  even 
the  coming  of  a well-dressed,  prosperous 
woman  in  a horse-car,  however  gentle  and 
unassuming  she  may  be  in  tb  is  distribution 
of  sympathy  and  bounty  ? Isn’t  the  feel- 
ing of  inequality  intensified  ? And  the 
degrading  part  of  it  may  be  that  so  many 
are  willing  to  accept  this  sort  of  bounty. 
And  your  men  of  leisure,  your  club  men, 
sitting  in  the  windows  and  seeing  the 
world  go  by  as  a spectacle — men  who 
never  did  an  hour’s  necessary  work  in 
their  lives — what  effect  do  you  suppose  the 
sight  of  them  has  upon  men  out  of  work, 
perhaps  by  their  own  fault,  owing  to  the 
same  disposition  to  be  idle  that  the  men 
in  the  club  windows  have  ?” 

“And  do  you  think  it  would  be  any 
better  if  all  were  poor  alike  ?” 

“I  think  it  would  be  better  if  there 
were  no  idle  people.  I’m  half  ashamed 
that  I have  leisure  to  go  every  time  I go 
to  that  mission.  And  I’m  almost  sorry, 
Mr.  Lyon,  that  I took  you  there.  The 
boys  knew  you  were  English.  One  of 
them  asked  me  if  you  were  a ‘ lord’  or  a 
‘juke’  or  something.  I cannot  tell  how 
they  will  take  it.  They  may  resent  the 
spying  into  their  world  of  an  ‘English 
juke,’  and  they  may  take  it  in  the  light  of 
a show.” 

Mr.  Lyon  laughed.  And  then,  per- 
haps after  a little  reflection  upon  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  nobility  was  becoming  a 
show  in  this  world,  he  said: 

“I  begin  to  think  I’m  very  unfortu- 
nate, Miss  Debree.  You  seem  to  remind 
me  that  I am  in  a position  in  which  I can 
do  very  little  to  help  the  world  along.” 

“ Not  at  all.  You  can  do  very  much.” 

“ But  how,  when  whatever  I attempt  is 
considered  a condescension  ? What  can 
Ido  ?” 

“ Pardon  me,”  and  Margaret  turned  her 
eyes  frankly  upon  him.  “ You  can  be  a 
good  earl  when  your  time  comes.” 

Their  way  lay  through  the  little  city 
park.  It  is  a pretty  place  in  summer — a 
varied  surface,  well  planted  with  forest 
and  ornamental  trees,  intersected  by  a 
winding  stream.  The  little  river  was  full 
now,  and  ice  had  formed  on  it,  with  small 
openings  here  and  there,  where  the  dark 
water,  hurrying  along  as  if  in  fear  of  ar- 
rest, had  a more  chilling  aspect  than  the 
icy  cover.  The  ground  was  white  with 
snow,  and  all  the  trees  were  bare  except 
for  a few  frozen  oak  leaves  here  and 
there,  which  shivered  in  the  wind  and 
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somehow  added  to  the  desolation.  Lead- 
en clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  only  in 
the  west  was  there  a gleam  of  the  depart- 
ing winter  day. 

Upon  the  elevated  bank  of  the  stream, 
opposite  to  the  road  by  which  they  ap- 
proached, they  saw  a group  of  people — 
perhaps  twenty — drawn  closely  together, 
either  in  the  sympathy  of  segregation 
from  an  unfeeling  world,  or  for  protec- 
tion from  the  keen  wind.  On  the  hither 
bank,  and  leaning  on  the  rails  of  the  drive, 
had  collected  a motley  crowd  of  spectators, 
men,  women,  and  boys,  who  exhibited 
some  impatience  and  much  curiosity,  de- 
corous for  the  most  part,  but  emphasized 
by  occasional  jocose  remarks  in  an  under- 
tone. A serious  ceremony  was  evidently 
in  progress. 

The  separate  group  had  not  a prosper- 
ous air.  The  women  were  thinly  clad 
for  such  a day.  Conspicuous  in  the  lit- 
tle assembly  was  a tall  elderly  man  in  a 
shabby  long  coat  and  a broad  felt  hat,  from 
under  which  his  white  hair  fell  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  might  be  a prophet  in  Is- 
rael come  out  to  testify  to  an  unbelieving 
world,  and  the  little  group  around  him, 
shaken  like  reeds  in  the  wind,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  martyrs  to  a cause.  The  light 
of  another  world  shone  in  their  thin  pa- 
tient faces.  Come,  they  seemed  to  say  to 
the  worldlings  on  the  opposite  bank — 
come  and  see  what  happiness  it  is  to  serve 
the  Lord.  As  they  waited,  a faint  tune 
was  started,  a quavering  hymn,  whose 
feeble  notes  the  wind  blew  away  at  first, 
but  which  grew  stronger. 

Before  the  first  stanza  was  finished  a 
carriage  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  group. 
From  it  descended  a middle-aged  man 
and  a stout  woman,  and  they  together 
helped  a young  girl  to  alight.  She  was 
clad  all  in  white.  For  a moment  her 
thin,  delicate  figure  shrank  from  the  cut- 
ting wind.  Timid,  nervous,  she  glanced 
an  instant  at  the  crowd  and  the  dark  icy 
stream,  but  it  was  only  a protest  of  the 
poor  body:  the  face  had  the  rapt,  exultant 
look  of  joyous  sacrifice. 

The  tall  man  advanced  to  meet  her, 
and  led  her  into  the  midst  of  the  group. 

For  a few  moments  there  was  prayer, 
inaudible  at  a distance.  Then  the  tall 
man,  taking  the  girl  by  the  hand,  ad- 
vanced down  the  slope  to  the  stream.  His 
hat  was  laid  aside,  his  venerable  locks 
streamed  in  the  breeze,  his  eyes  were  turn- 
ed to  heaven ; the  girl  walked  as  in  a vi- 
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sion,  without  a tremor,  her  wide-opened 
eyes  fixed  upon  invisible  things. 

As  they  moved  on,  the  group  behind  set 
up  a joyful  hymn  in  a kind  of  mournful 
chant,  in  which  the  tall  man  joined  with 
a strident  voice.  Fitfully  the  words  came 
on  the  wind,  in  an  almost  heart-breaking 
wail: 

“Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping 
I shall  be  soon ; 

Beyond  the  working  and  the  sleeping. 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 

I shall  be  soon.'1 

They  were  near  the  water  now,  and  the  tall 
man’s  voice  sounded  out  loud  and  clear: 

“ Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come !” 

They  were  entering  the  stream,  where 
there  was  an  opening  clear  of  ice;  the 
footing  was  not  very  secure,  and  the  tall 
man  ceased  singing,  but  the  little  band 
sang  on : 

“Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading 
I shall  be  soon.” 

The  girl  grew  paler  and  shuddered.  The 
tall  man  sustained  her  with  an  attitude  of 
infinite  sympathy,  and  seemed  to  speak 
words  of  encouragement.  They  were  in 
the  mid -stream;  the  cold  flood  surged 
about  their  waists.  The  group  sang  on  : 

“Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading. 

Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 

I shall  be  soon.” 

The  strong,  tender  arms  of  the  tall  man 
gently  lowered  the  white  form  under  the 
cruel  water;  he  staggered  a moment  in 
the  swift  stream,  recovered  himself,  raised 
her,  white  as  death,  and  the  voices  of  the 
wailing  tune  came — 

“ Love,  rest,  and  home — 

Sweet  hope ! Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come !” 

And  the  tall  man,  as  he  struggled  to  the 
shore  with  his  almost  insensible  burden, 
could  be  heard  above  the  other  voices  and 
the  wind  and  tlie  rush  of  the  waters — 

“ Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come !” 

The  girl  was  hurried  into  the  carriage, 
and  the  group  quickly  dispersed.  “ Well, 
I’ll  be — ” The  tender-hearted  little  wife 
of  the  rough  man  in  the  crowd  who  began 
that  sentence  did  not  permit  him  to  finish 
it.  “That  ’ll  be  a case  for  a doctor  right 
away,”  remarked  a well-known  practi- 
tioner who  had  been  looking  on. 

Margaret  and  Mr.  Lyon  walked  home 
in  silence.  “I  can’t  talk  about  it/'  she 
said.  “ It’s  such  a pitiful  world.” 
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IV. 

In  the  evening,  at  our  house,  Margaret 
described  the  scene  in  the  park. 

“It’s  dreadful,”  was  the  comment  of 
Miss  Forsythe.  “The  authorities  ought 
not  to  permit  such  a thing.” 

“It  seemed  to  me  as  heroic  as  pitiful, 
aunt.  I fear  I should  be  incapable  of 
making  such  a testimony.” 

“ But  it  was  so  unnecessary.” 

“How  do  we  know  what  is  necessary 
to  any  poor  soul  ? What  impressed  me 
most  strongly  was  that  there  is  in  the 
world  still  this  longing  to  suffer  phys- 
ically and  endure  public  scorn  for  a be- 
lief.” 

“It  may  have  been  a disappointment 
to  the  little  band, ’’said  Mr.  Morgan,  “that 
there  was  no  demonstration  from  the  spec- 
tators, that  there  was  no  loud  jeering,  that 
no  snowballs  were  thrown  by  the  boys.” 

“They  could  hardly  expect  that,”  said 
I ; “the  world  has  become  so  tolerant  that 
it  doesn’t  care.” 

44 1 rather  think,”  Margaret  replied, 
“that  the  spectators  for  a moment  came 
under  the  spell  of  the  hour,  and  were 
awed  by  something  supernatural  in  the 
endurance  of  that  frail  girl.” 

“ No  doubt,”  said  my  wife,  after  a little 
pause.  “I  believe  that  there  is  as  much 
sense  of  mystery  in  the  world  as  ever, 
and  as  much  of  what  we  call  faith,  only 
it  shows  itself  eccentrically.  Breaking 
away  from  traditions  and  not  going  to 
church  have  not  destroyed  the  need  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass  of  people  for  something 
outside  themselves.” 

“ Did  I tell  you,”  interposed  Morgan — 
“ it  is  almost  in  the  line  of  your  thought — 
of  a girl  I met  the  other  day  on  the  train  t 
I happened  to  be  her  seat-mate  in  the  car 
— thin  face,  slight  little  figure — a com- 
monplace girl,  whom  I took  at  first  to 
be  not  more  than  twenty,  but  from  the 
lines  about  her  large  eyes  she  was  proba- 
bly nearer  forty.  She  had  in  her  lap  a 
book,  which  she  conned  from  time  to 
time,  and  seemed  to  be  committing  verses 
to  memory  as  she  looked  out  the  window. 
At  last  I ventured  to  ask  what  literature 
it  was  that  interested  her  so  much,  when 
she  turned  and  frankly  entered  into  con- 
versation. It  was  a little  Advent  song- 
book.  She  liked  to  read  it  on  the  train, 
and  hum  over  the  tunes.  Yes,  she  was 
a good  deal  on  the  cars;  early  every  morn- 
ing she rpde  thirty  miles  to  her  work, 
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and  thirty  miles  back  every  evening.  Her 
work  was  that  of  clerk  and  copyist  in  a 
freight  office,  and  she  earned  nine  dollars 
a week,  on  which  she  supported  herself 
and  her  mother.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
she  did  not  mind  it  much.  Her  mother 
was  quite  feeble.  She  was  an  Adventist. 

4 And  you  ?’  I asked.  4 Oh  yes,  I am.  I’ve 
been  an  Adventist  twenty  years,  and  I’ve 
been  perfectly  happy  ever  since  I joined 
— perfectly,’ she  added,  turning  her  plain 
face,  now  radiant,  toward  me.  4 Are  you 
one  V she  asked,  presently.  4 Not  an  im- 
mediate Adventist,’  I was  obliged  to  con- 
fess. 4 1 thought  you  might  be,  there  are 
so  many  now,  more  and  more.’  I learned 
that  in  our  little  city  there  were  two  Ad- 
vent societies ; there  had  been  a split  on 
account  of  some  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing of  original  sin.  4 And  you  are  not 
discouraged  by  the  repeated  failure  of  the 
predictions  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?’  I 
asked.  4 No.  Why  should  we  be?  We 
don’t  fix  any  certain  day  now,  but  all  the 
signs  show  that  it  is  very  near.  We  are 
all  free  to  think  as  we  like.  Most  of  our 
members  now  think  it  will  be  next  year.’ 

4 1 hope  not  !’  I exclaimed.  ‘Why?’  she 
asked,  turning  to  me  with  a look  of  sur- 
prise, 4 Are  you  afraid  ?’  I evaded  by 
saying  that  I supposed  the  good  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  4 Then  you  must  be  an 
Adventist,  you  have  so  much  sympathy.’ 

4 1 shouldn’t  like  to  have  the  world  come 
to  an  end  next  year,  because  there  are  so 
many  interesting  problems,  and  I want  to 
see  how  they  will  be  worked  out.’  4 How 
can  you  want  to  put  it  off1  — and  there 
was  for  the  first  time  a little  note  of  fa- 
naticism in  her  voice — 4 when  there  is  so 
much  poverty  and  hard  work  ? It  is  such 
a hard  world,  and  so  much  suffering  and 
sin.  And  it  could  all  be  ended  in  a mo- 
ment. How  can  you  want  it  to  go  on  ?’ 
The  train  approached  the  station,  and  she 
rose  to  say  good-by.  ‘You  will  see  the 
truth  some  day,’  she  said,  and  went  away 
as  cheerful  as  if  the  world  was  actually 
destroyed.  She  was  the  happiest  woman 
I have  seen  in  a long  time.” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “it  is  an  age  of  both 
faith  and  credulity.” 

“And  nothing  marks  it  more,”  Morgan 
added,  “than  the  popular  expectation 
among  the  scientific  and  the  ignorant  of 
something  to  come  out  of  the  dimly  un- 
derstood relation  of  body  and  mind.  It 
is  like  the  expectation  of  the  possibilities 
of  electricity.” 
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“I  was  going  on  to  say,”  I continued, 
“that  wherever  I walk  in  the  city  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  I am  struck  with  the 
number  of  little  meetings  going  on,  of  the 
faithful  and  the  unfaithful,  Adventists, 
socialists,  spiritualists,  culturists,  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Edom;  from  all  the 
open  windows  of  the  tall  buildings  come 
notes  of  praying,  of  exhortation,  the  mel- 
ancholy wail  of  the  inspiring  Sankey 
tunes,  total  abstinence  melodies,  over-the- 
ri  ver  melodies,  songs  of  entreaty,  and  songs 
of  praise.  There  is  so  much  going  on  out- 
side of  the  regular  churches !” 

“But  the  churches  are  well  attended,” 
suggested  my  wife. 

“ Yes,  fairly,  at  least  once  a day,  and  if 
there  is  sensational  preaching,  twice.  But 
there  is  nothing  that  will  so  pack  the  big- 
gest hall  in  the  city  as  the  announcement 
of  inspirational  preaching  by  some  young 
woman  who  speaks  at  random  on  a text 
given  her  when  she  steps  upon  the  plat- 
form. There  is  something  in  her  rhap- 
sody, even  when  it  is  incoherent,  that  ap- 
peals to  a prevailing  spirit.” 

“ How  much  of  it  is  curiosity  ?”  Morgan 
asked.  “Isn’t  the  hall  just  as  jammed 
when  the  clever  attorney  of  Nothingism, 
Ham  Saversoul,  jokes  about  the  mysteries 
of  this  life  and  the  next?” 

“ Very  likely.  People  like  the  emotion- 
al and  the  amusing.  All  the  same,  they 
are  credulous,  and  entertain  doubt  and  be- 
lief on  the  slightest  evidence.” 

“Isn’t  it  natural,”  spoke  up  Mr.  Lyon, 
who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  “that  you 
should  drift  into  this  condition  without  an 
established  church  ?” 

“Perhaps  it’s  natural,”  Morgan  retort- 
ed, “that  people  dissatisfied  with  an  es- 
tablished religion  should  drift  over  here. 
Great  Britain,  you  know,  is  a famous  re- 
cruiting-ground for  our  socialistic  experi- 
ments.” 

“Ah,  well,”  said  my  wife,  “men  will 
have  something.  If  what  is  established 
repels  to  the  extent  of  getting  itself  dis- 
established, and  all  churches  should  be 
broken  up,  society  would  somehow  precip- 
itate itself  again  spiritually.  I heard  the 
other  day  that  Boston,  getting  a little 
weary  of  the  Vedas,  was  beginning  to  take 
up  the  New  Testament.” 

“Yes,”  said  Morgan,  “since  Tolstoi 
mentioned  it.” 

After  a little  the  talk  drifted  into  physic 
research,  and  got  lost  in  stories  of  “ap- 
pearances” and  “long-distance”  commu- 
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nications.  It  appeared  to  me  that  intelli- 
gent people  accepted  this  sort  of  story  as 
true  on  evidence  on  which  they  wouldn't 
risk  five  dollars  if  it  were  a question  of 
money.  * Even  scientists  swallow  tales  of 
prehistoric  bones  on  testimony  they  would 
reject  if  it  involved  the  title  to  a piece  of 
real  estate. 

Mr.  Lyon  still  lingered  in  the  lap  of  a 
New  England  winter  as  if  it  had  been 
Capua.  He  was  anxious  to  visit  Wash- 
ington and  study  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try, and  see  the  sort  of  society  produced 
in  the  freedom  of  a republic,  where  there 
was  no  court  to  give  the  tone  and  there 
were  no  class  lines  to  determine  position. 
He  was  restless  under  this  sense  of  duty. 
The  future  legislator  for  the  British  Em- 
pire must  understand  the  Constitution  of 
its  great  rival,  and  thus  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  social  currents  that  have  so  much 
to  do  with  political  action. 

In  fact  he  had  another  reason  for  un- 
easiness. His  mother  had  written  him, 
asking  why  he  staid  so  long  in  an  unim- 
portant city,  he  who  had  been  so  active 
a traveller  hitherto.  Knowledge  of  the 
capitals  was  what  he  needed.  Agreeable 
people  he  could  find  at  home,  if  his  only 
object  was  to  pass  the  time.  What  could 
he  reply  ? Could  he  say  that  he  had  be- 
come very  much  interested  in  studying  a 
school-teacher — a very  charming  school- 
teacher? He  could  see  the  vision  raised 
in  the  minds  of  his  mother  and  of  the  earl 
and  of  his  elder  sister  as  they  should  read 
this  precious  confession — a vision  of  a 
school-ma’am,  of  an  American  girl,  and 
an  American  girl  without  any  money  at 
that,  moving  in  the  little  orbit  of  Chisholm 
House.  LThe  thing  was  absurd.  Aud  yet 
why  was  it  absurd  ? What  was  English 
politics,  what  was  Chisholm  House,  what 
was  everybody  in  England  compared  to 
this  noble  girl  ? Nay,  what  would  the 
world  be  without  her  ? He  grew  hot  in 
thinking  of  it,  indignant  at  his  relations 
and  the  whole  artificial  framework  of 
things. 

The  situation  was  almost  humiliating. 
He  began  to  doubt  the  stability  of  his 
own  position.  Hitherto  he  had  met  no 
obstacle:  whatever  he  had  desired  he  had 
obtained.  He  was  a sensible  fellow,  and 
knew  the  world  was  not  made  for  him; 
but  it  certainly  had  yielded  to  him  in  ev- 
erything. Why  did  lie  doubt  now  ? Tiiat 
he  did  doubt  showed  him  the  intensity  of 
his  interest  in  Margaret.  For  love  is  liuin- 
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ble,  and  undervalues  self  in  contrast  with 
that  which  it  desires.  At  this  touchstone 
rank,  fortune,  all  that  go  with  them, 
seemed  poor.  What  were  all  these  to  a 
woman’s  soul  f But  there  were  women 
enough,  women  enough  in  England,  wo* 
men  more  beautiful  than  Margaret,  doubt- 
less as  amiable  and  intellectual.  Yet  now 
there  was  for  him  only  one  woman  in  the 
world.  And  Margaret  showed  no  sign. 
Was  he  about  to  make  a fool  of  himself  ? 
If  she  should  reject  him  he  would  seem  a 
fool  to  himself.  If  she  accepted  him  he 
would  seem  a fool  to  the  whole  circle  that 
made  his  world  at  home.  The  situation 
was  intolerable.  He  would  end  it  by 
going. 

But  he  did  not  go.  If  he  went  to-day 
he  could  not  see  her  to-morrow.  To  a 
lover  anything  can  be  borne  if  he  knows 
that  he  shall  see  her  to-morrow.  In  short, 
he  could  not  go  so  long  as  there  was  any 
doubt  about  her  disposition  toward  him. 

And  a man  is  still  reduced  to  this  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not- 
withstanding all  our  science,  all  our  anal- 
ysis of  the  passion,  all  our  wise  jabber 
about  the  failure  of  marriage,  all  our  com- 
mon-sense about  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Love  is  still  a personal  question,  not  to  be 
reasoned  about  or  in  any  way  disposed  of 
except  in  the  old  way.  Maidens  dream 
about  it;  diplomats  yield  to  it;  stolid  men 
are  upset  by  it;  the  aged  become  young, 
the  young  grave,  under  its  influence;  the 
student  loses  his  appetite — God  bless  him ! 
I like  to  hear  the  young  fellows  at  the 
club  rattle  on  bravely,  indifferent  to  the 
whole  thing— sceptical,  in  fact,  about  it. 
And  then  to  see  them,  one  after  another, 
stricken  down,  and  looking  a little  sheep- 
ish and  not  saying  much,  and  by-and-by 
radiant.  You  would  think  they  owned 
the  world.  Heaven,  I think,  shows  us  no 
finer  sarcasm  than  one  of  these  young 
sceptics  as  a meek  family  man. 

Margaret  and  Mr.  Lyon  were  much  to- 
gether. And  their  talk,  as  always  hap- 
pens when  two  persons  find  themselves 
much  together,  became  more  and  more 
personal.  It  is  only  in  books  that  dia- 
logues are  abstract  and  impersonal.  The 
Englishman  told  her  about  his  family, 
about  the  set  in  which  he  moved— and  he 
had  the  English  frankness  in  setting  it 
out  unreservedly— about  the  life  he  led 
at  Oxford,  about  his  travels,  and  so  on  to 
what  he  meant  to  do  in  the  world.  Mar- 
garet in  return  had  little  to  tell,  her  own 
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life  had  been  so  simple — not  much  except 
the  maidenly  reserves,  the  discontents  with 
herself,  which  interested  him  more  than 
anything  else ; and  of  the  future  she  would 
not  speak  at  all.  How  can  a woman, 
without  being  misunderstood  ? All  this 
talk  had  a certain  danger  in  it,  for  sym- 
pathy is  unavoidable  between  two  persons 
who  look  ever  so  little  into  each  other  s 
hearts  and  compare  tastes  and  desires. 

“ I cannot  quite  understand  your  social 
life  over  here,”  Mr.  Lyon  was  saying  one 
day.  “You  seem  to  make  distinctions, 
but  I cannot  see  exactly  for  what.” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps  they  make  themselves.  Your 
social  orders  seem  able  to  resist  Darwin's 
theory,  but  in  a republic  natural  selection 
has  a better  chance.” 

“I  was  told  by  a Bohemian  on  the 
steamer  coming  over  that  money  in  Amer- 
ica takes  the  place  of  rank  in  England.'’ 

“That  isn’t  quite  true.” 

“And  I was  told  in  Boston  by  an  ac- 
quaintance of  very  old  family  and  little 
fortune  that  ‘ blood'  is  considered  here  as 
much  as  anywhere.” 

“You  see,  Mr.  Lyon,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  correct  information  about  us.  I 
think  we  worship  wealth  a good  deal,  and 
we  worship  family  a good  deal,  but  if  any 
one  presumes  too  much  upon  either,  he  is 
likely  to  come  to  grief.  I don't  under- 
stand it  very  well  myself.” 

“Then  it  is  not  money  that  determines 
social  position  in  America  ?” 

“Not  altogether;  but  more  now  than 
formerly.  I suppose  the  distinction  is 
this:  family  will  take  a person  every- 
where, money  will  take  him  almost  ev- 
erywhere; but  money  is  always  at  this 
disadvantage — it  takes  more  and  more  of  it 
to  gain  position.  And  then  you  will  find 
that  it  is  a good  deal  a matter  of  locality. 
For  instance,  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
family  is  still  very  powerful,  stronger 
than  any  distinction  in  letters  or  politics 
or  success  in  business ; and  there  is  a cer- 
tain diminishing  number  of  people  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  who 
cultivate  a good  deal  of  exclusiveness  on 
account  of  descent.” 

“But  I am  told  that  this  sort  of  aris- 
tocracy is  succumbing  to  the  new  plutoc- 
racy.” 

“Well,  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to 
maintain  a position  without  money.  Mr. 
Morgan  says  that  it  is  a disheartening 
thing  to  be  an  aristocrat  without  luxury; 
he  declares  that  he  cannot  tell  whether 
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the  Knickerbockers  of  New  York  or  the 
plutocrats  are  more  uneasy  just  now.  The 
one  is  hungry  for  social  position,  and  is 
morose  if  he  cannot  buy  it;  and  when  the 
other  is  seduced  by  luxury  and  yields,  he 
finds  that  his  distinction  is  gone.  For  in 
his  heart  the  newly  rich  only  respects  the 
rich.  A story  went  about  of  one  of  the 
Bonanza  princes  who  had  built  his  palace 
in  the  city,  and  was  sending  out  invita- 
tions to  his  first  entertainment.  Some- 
body suggested  doubts  to  him  about  the 
response.  ‘Oh,’  he  said,  ‘the  beggars 
will  be  glad  enough  to  come !’  I suppose, 
Mr.  Lyon,”  said  Margaret,  demurely, 
“that  this  sort  of  thing  is  unknown  in 
England?” 

“Oh,  I couldn’t  say  that  money  is  not 
run  after  there  to  some  extent.” 

“ I saw  a picture  in  Punch  of  an  auc- 
tion, intended  as  an  awful  satire  on  Amer- 
ican women.  It  struck  me  that  it  might 
have  two  interpretations.” 

“ Yes,  Punch  is  as  friendly  to  America 
as  it  is  to  the  English  aristocracy.” 

“Well,  I was  only  thinking  that  it  is 
just  an  exchange  of  commodities.  People 
will  always  give  what  they  have  for  what 
they  want.  The  Western  man  changes 
his  pork  in  New  York  for  pictures.  I sup- 
pose that — what  do  you  call  it  ? — the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  against  us,  and  we  have 
to  send  over  cash  and  beauty.” 

“I  didn't  know  that  Miss  Debree  was  so 
much  of  a political  economist.” 

“We  got  that  out  of  books  in  school. 
Another  thing  we  learned  is  that  England 
wants  raw  material : I thought  I might  as 
well  say  it,  for  it  wouldn’t  be  polite  for 
you.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  capable  of  saying  anything, 
if  provoked.  But  we  have  got  away  from 
the  point.  As  far  as  I can  see,  all  sorts  of 
people  intermarry,  and  I don’t  see  how 
you  can  discriminate  socially — where  the 
lines  are.” 

Mr.  Lyon  saw  the  moment  that  he  had 
made  it  that  this  was  a suggestion  little 
likely  to  help  him.  And  Margaret’s  re- 
ply showed  that  he  had  lost  ground. 

“ Oh,  we  do  not  try  to  discriminate — ex- 
cept as  to  foreigners.  There  is  a popular 
notion  that  Americans  had  better  marry 
at  home.” 

“ Then  the  best  way  for  a foreigner  to 
break  your  exclusiveness  is  to  be  natural- 
ized.” Mr.  Lyon  tried  to  adopt  her  tone, 
and  added,  “ Would  you  like  to  dee  me  an 
American  citizen  ?” 
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“I  don’t  believe  you  could  be,  except 
for  a little  while — you  are  too  British.” 

“But  the  two  nations  are  practically 
the  same;  that  is,  individuals  of  the  na- 
tions are.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“Yes,  if  one  of  them  gives  up  all  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  a lifetime  and  of 
a whole  social  condition  to  the  other.” 

“ And  which  would  have  to  yield  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  man,  of  course.  It  has  always 
been  so.  My  great-great-grandfather  was 
a Frenchman,  but  he  became,  I have  al- 
ways heard,  the  most  docile  American  re- 
publican.” 

“ Do  you  think  he  would  have  been  the 
one  to  give  in  if  they  had  gone  to  France  ?” 

“ Perhaps  not.  And  then  the  marriage 
would  have  been  unhappy.  Did  you 
never  take  notice  that  a woman’s  happi- 
ness, and  consequently  the  happiness  of 
marriage,  depends  upon  a woman’s  hav- 
ing her  own  way  in  all  social  matters? 
Before  our  war  all  the  men  who  married 
down  South  took  the  Southern  view,  and 
all  the  Southern  women  who  married  up 
North  held  their  own,  and  sensibly  con- 
trolled the  sympathies  of  their  husbands.” 

“And  how  was  it  with  the  Northern 
women  who  married  South,  as  you 
say  ?” 

“Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
good  many  of  them  adapted  themselves, 
in  appearance  at  least.  Women  can  do 
that,  and  never  let  any  one  see  they  are 
not  happy  and  not  doing  it  from  choice.” 

“And  don’t  you  think  American  wo- 
men adapt  themselves  happily  to  English 
life?” 

“ Doubtless  some;  I doubt  if  many  do; 
but  women  do  not  confess  mistakes  of 
that  kind.  Woman’s  happiness  depends 
so  much  upon  the  continuation  of  the 
surroundings  and  sympathies  in  which 
she  is  bred.  There  are  always  exceptions. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lyon,  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  people  do  not  belong  in  the 
country  where  they  were  born.  We 
have  men  who  ought  to  have  been  born 
in  England,  and  who  only  find  them- 
selves really  at  ease  and  suited  when  they 
go  there.  There  are  some  women  like 
them,  who  are  ambitious,  and  court  a 
career  different  from  any  that  a republic 
can  give  them.  They  are  not  satisfied 
here.  Whether  they  are  happy  there  I 
do  not  know:  so  few  trees,  when  at  all 
grown,  will  bear  transplanting.” 

“Then  you  think  international  mar- 
riages are  a mistake  ?” 
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“Oh,  I don’t  theorize  on  subjects  I am 
ignorant  of.” 

“You  give  me  very  cold  comfort.” 

“I  didn’t  know,”  said  Margaret,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  too  genuine  to  be  consol- 
ing, “that  you  were  travelling  for  com- 
fort; I thought  it  was  for  information.” 

“And  I am  getting  a great  deal,”  said 
Mr.  Lyon,  rather  ruefully.  “I’m  trying 
to  find  out  where  I ought  to  have  been 
born.” 

“I’m  not  sure,”  Margaret  said,  half 
seriously,  “but  you  would  have  been  a 
very  good  American.” 

This  was  not  much  of  an  admission,  af- 
ter all,  but  it  was  the  most  that  Margaret 
had  ever  made,  and  Mr.  Lyon  tried  to  get 
some  encouragement  out  of  it.  But  he 
felt,  as  any  man  would  feel,  that  this 
beating  about  the  bush,  this  talk  of  na- 
tionality and  all  that,  was  nonsense; 
that  if  a woman  loved  a man  she 
wouldn’t  care  where  he  was  born;  that 
all  the  world  would  be  as  nothing  to 
him;  that  all  conditions  and  obstacles 
society  and  family  could  raise  would 
jpaelt  away  in  the  glow  of  a real  passion. 
And  he  wondered,  for  a moment,  if  Amer- 
ican girls  were  not  “calculating” — a word 
to  which  he  had  learned  over  here  to  at- 
tach a new  and  comical  meaning. 

V. 

The  afternoon  after  this  conversation 
Miss  Forsythe  was  sitting  reading  in  her 
favorite  window-seat,  when  Mr.  Lyon  was 
announced.  Margaret  was  at  her  school. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this  after- 
noon call;  Mr.  Lyon’s  visits  had  become 
frequent  and  informal ; but  Miss  Forsythe 
had  a nervous  presentiment  that  some- 
thing important  was  to  happen  that 
showed  itself  in  her  greeting,  and  which 
was  perhaps  caught  from  a certain  new 
diffidence  in  his  manner. 

Perhaps  the  maiden  lady  preserves 
more  than  any  other  this  sensitiveness, 
inborn  in  women,  to  the  approach  of  the 
critical  moment  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart. 
The  day  may  some  time  be  past  when  she 
is  sensitive  for  herself— philosophei’s  say 
otherwise — but  she  is  easily  put  in  a flut- 
ter by  the  affair  of  another.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  the  negative  (as  we  say  in  these 
days)  which  takes  impressions  retains  all 
its  delicacy  from  the  fact  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  developed,  and  per- 
haps it  is  a wise  provision  of  nature  that 
age  in  a heart  unsatisfied  should  awaken 
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lively  apprehensive  curiosity  and  sympa- 
thy about  the  manifestation  of  the  tender 
passion  in  others.  It  certainly  is  a note 
of  the  kindliness  and  charity  of  the  maid- 
en mind  that  its  sympathies  are  so  apt  to 
be  most  strongly  excited  in  the  success  of 
the  wooer.  This  interest  may  be  quite 
separable  from  the  common  feminine  de- 
sire to  make  a match  whenever  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  it.  Miss  Forsythe  was 
not  a match-maker,  but  Margaret  herself 
would  not  have  been  more  embarrassed 
than  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
terview. 

When  Mr.  Lyon  was  seated  she  made 
the  book  she  had  in  her  hand  the  excuse 
for  beginning  a talk  about  the  confidence 
young  novelists  seem  to  have  in  their 
ability  to  upset  the  Christian  religion  by 
a fictitious  representation  of  life,  but  her 
visitor  was  too  preoccupied  to  join  in  it. 

He  rose  and  stood  leaning  his  arm  upon 
the  mantel-piece,  and  looking  into  the 
fire,  said,  abruptly,  at  last, 

“I  called  to  see  you,  Miss  Forsythe,  to 
— to  consult  you  about  your  niece.” 

“About  her  career  ?”  asked  Miss  For- 
sythe, with  a nervous  consciousness  of 
falsehood. 

“Yes,  about  her  career;  that  is,  in  a 
way,”  turning  toward  her  with  a little 
smile. 

“Yes?” 

“You  must  have  seen  my  interest  in 
her.  You  must  have  known  why  I staid 
on  and  on.  But  it  was,  it  is,  all  so  uncer- 
tain, I wanted  to  ask  your  permission  to 
speak  my  mind  to  her.” 

“Are  you  quite  sure  you  know  your 
own  mind?”  asked  Miss  Forsythe,  defen- 
sively. 

“Sure— sure:  I have  never  had  the 
feeling  for  any  other  woman  I have  for 
her.” 

“Margaret  is  a noble  girl:  she  is  very 
independent,”  suggested  Miss  Forsythe, 
still  avoiding  the  point. 

“I  know.  I don’t  ask  you  her  feel- 
ing.” Mr.  Lyon  was  standing  quietly 
looking  down  into  the  coals.  “She  is 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  to  me.  I 
love  her.  Are  you  against  me  ?”  he  ask- 
ed, suddenly  looking  up,  with  a flush  in 
his  face. 

“Oh, no!  no!”  exclaimed  Miss  Forsythe, 
with  another  access  of  timidity.  “I 
shouldn’t  take  the  responsibility  of  being 
against  you,  or — or  otherwise.  It  is  very 
manly  in  you  to  come  to  me,  and  I am 
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sure  I — we  all — wish  nothing  but  your 
own  happiness.  And  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned— ” 

“Then  I have  your  permission?”  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

“ My  permission,  Mr.  Lyon  ; why,  it  is 
so  new  to  me,  I scarcely  realized  that  I 
had  any  permission,”  she  said,  with  a lit- 
tle attempt  at  pleasantry.  “But  as  her 
aunt,  and  guardian  as  one  may  say,  per- 
sonally I should  have  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  know  that  Margaret’s  destiny 
was  in  the  hands  of  one  we  all  esteem 
and  know  as  we  do  you.” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  said  Mr. 
Lyon,  coming  forward  and  seizing  her 
hand. 

“ But  you  must  let  me  say,  let  me  sug- 
gest, that  there  are  a great  many  things 
to  be  thought  of.  There  is  such  a dif- 
ference in  education,  in  all  the  habits  of 
your  lives,  in  all  your  relations.  Mar- 
garet would  never  be  happy  in  a position 
where  less  was  accorded  to  her  than  she 
had  all  her  life.  Nor  would  her  pride 
let  her  take  such  a position.” 

“ But  as  my  wife — ” 

“Yes,  I know  that  is  sufficient  in  your 
mind.  Have  you  consulted  your  mother, 
Mr.  Lyon  ?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“And  have  you  written  to  any  one  at 
home  about  my  niece  ?” 

“ Not  yet.” 

“And  does  it  seem  a little  difficult  to 
do  so  ?”  This  was  a probe  that  went  even 
deeper  than  the  questioner  knew.  Mr. 
Lyon  hesitated,  seeing  again  as  in  a vision 
the  astonishment  of  his  family.  He  was 
conscious  of  an  attempt  at  self-deception 
when  he  replied : 

“Not  difficult,  not  at  all  difficult,  but  I 
thought  I would  wait  till  I had  something 
definite  to  say.” 

“Margaret  is,  of  course,  perfectly  free 
to  act  for  herself.  She  has  a very  ardent 
nature,  but  at  the  same  time  a great  deal 
of  what  we  call  common-sense.  Though 
her  heart  might  be  very  much  engaged, 
she  would  hesitate  to  put  herself  in  any 
society  which  thought  itself  superior  to 
her.  You  see  I speak  with  great  frank- 
ness.” 

It  was  a new  position  for  Mr.  Lyon,  to 
find  his  prospective  rank  seemingly  an 
obstacle  to  anything  he  desired.  For  a 
moment  the  whimsicality  of  it  interrupt- 
ed the  current  of  his  feeling.  He  thought 
of  the  nrobable  comments  of  the  men  of 
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his  London  club  upon  the  drift  his  con- 
versation was  taking  with  a New  Eng- 
land spinster  about  his  fitness  to  marry  a 
school-teacher.  With  a smile  that  was 
summoned  to  hide  his  annoyance  he  said. 
“I  don’t  see  how  I can  defend  myself, 
Miss  Forsythe.” 

“Oh,”  she  replied,  with  an  answering 
smile  that  recognized  his  view  of  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation,  “I  was  not  think- 
ing of  you,  Mr.  Lyon,  but  of  the  family 
and  the  society  that  my  niece  might  en- 
ter, to  which  rank  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance.” 

“I  am  simply  John  Lyon,  Miss  For- 
sythe. I may  never  be  anything  else. 
But  if  it  were  otherwise,  I did  not  sup- 
pose that  Americans  objected  to  rank." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  felt  to  be 
so  the  instant  it  was  uttered.  Miss  For- 
sythe’s pride  was  touched,  and  the  re- 
mark was  not  softened  to  her  by  the  air 
of  half  banter  with  which  the  sentence 
concluded.  She  said,  with  a little  stiffness 
and  formality:  “I  fear,  Mr.  Lyon,  that 
your  sarcasm  is  too  well  merited.  But 
there  are  Americans  who  make  a dis- 
tinction between  rank  and  blood.  Per- 
haps it  is  very  undemocratic,  but  there  is 
nowhere  else  more  pride  of  family,  of 
honorable  descent,  than  here.  We  think 
very  much  of  what  we  call  good  blood. 
And  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  some  per- 
sons and  families  abroad  which  have  the 
highest  rank  as  being  thoroughly  bad 
blood.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  you  also 
recognize  the  historic  fact  of  ignoble 
blood  in  the  owners  of  noble  titles.  I 
only  mean,  Mr.  Lyon,”  she  added,  with 
a softening  of  manner,  “that  all  Ameri- 
cans do  not  think  that  rank  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.” 

“ Yes,  I think  I get  your  American  point 
of  view.  But  to  return  to  myself,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  if  I am  so  fortunate  as  to 
win  Miss  Debree’s  love,  I have  no  fear 
that  she  would  not  win  the  hearts  of  all 
my  family.  Do  you  think  that  my — my 
prospective  position  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  her  ?” 

“Not  your  position,  no,  if  her  heart 
was  engaged.  But  expatriation,  involv- 
ing a surrender  of  all  the  habits  and  tra- 
ditions and  associations  of  a lifetime  and 
of  one’s  kindred,  is  a serious  affair.  One 
would  need  to  be  very  much  in  love”— 
and  Miss  Forsythe  blushed  a little  as  she 
said  it — “ to  make  such  a surrender.” 
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“I  know.  I am  sure  I love  her  too 
much  to  wish  to  bring  any  change  in  her 
life  that  would  ever  cause  her  unhappi- 
ness.” 

“I  am  glad  to  feel  sure  of  that.” 

“And  so  I have  your  permission  ?” 

“Most  sincerely,”  said  Miss  Forsythe, 
rising  and  giving  him  her  hand.  “I 
could  wish  nothing  better  for  Margaret 
than  union  with  a man  like  you.  But 
whatever  I wish,  you  two  have  your  des- 
tiny in  your  own  hands.”  Her  tone  was 
wholly  frank  and  cordial,  but  there  was 
a wistful  look  in  her  face,  as  of  one  who 
knew  how  roughly  life  handles  all  youth- 
ful enthusiasms. 

When  John  Lyon  walked  away  from 
her  door  his  feelings  were  very  much 
mixed.  At  one  instant  his  pride  rebelled 
against  the  attitude  he  had  just  assumed. 
But  this  was  only  a flash,  which  he  put 
away  as  unbecoming  a man  toward  a true 
woman.  The  next  thought  was  one  of 
unselfish  consideration  for  Margaret  her- 
self. He  would  not  subject  her  to  any 
chance  of  social  mortifications.  He  would 
wait.  He  would  return  home  and  test 
his  love  by  renewing  his  life-long  asso- 
ciations, and  by  the  reception  his  family 
would  give  to  his  proposal.  And  the 
next  moment  he  saw  Margaret  as  she 
had  become  to  him,  as  she  must  always 
be  to  him.  Should  he  risk  the  loss  of 
her  by  timidity?  What  were  all  these 
paltry  considerations  to  his  love? 

Was  there  ever  a young  man  who  could 
see  any  reasons  against  the  possession  of 
the  woman  he  loved  ? Was  there  ever  any 
love  worth  the  name  that  could  be  con- 
trolled by  calculations  of  expediency  ? I 
have  no  doubt  that  John  Lyon  went 
through  the  usual  process  which  is  called 
weighing  a thing  in  the  mind.  It  is  gen- 
erally an  amusing  process,  and  it  is  con- 
soling to  the  conscience.  The  mind  has 
little  to  do  with  it  except  to  furnish  the 
platform  on  which  the  scales  are  set  up. 
A humorist  says  that  he  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  mind,  it  takes  him  so  long  to 
make  it  up.  There  is  the  same  apparent 
deliberation  where  love  is  concerned. 
Everything  “contra”  is  carefully  placed  in 
one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  it  is  always 
satisfactory  and  convincing  to  see  how 
quickly  it  kicks  the  beam  when  love  is 
placed  in  the  other  scale.  The  lightest 
love  in  the  world,  under  a law  as  invari- 
able as  gravitation,  is  heavier  than  any 
other  known  consideration.  It  is  perhaps 
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doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Lyon  not  to  dwell 
upon  this  struggle  in  his  mind,  and  to  say 
that  in  all  honesty  he  may  not  have 
known  that  the  result  of  it  was  predeter- 
mined. But  interesting  and  commenda- 
ble as  are  these  processes  of  the  mind,  I 
confess  that  I should  have  respected  him 
less  if  the  result  had  not  been  predeter- 
mined. And  this  does  not  in  any  way 
take  from  him  the  merit  of  a restless  night 
and  a tasteless  breakfast. 

Philosophizers  on  this  topic  say  that  a 
man  ought  always  to  be  able  to  tell  by  a 
woman’s  demeanor  toward  him  whether 
she  is  favorably  inclined,  and  that  he  need 
run  no  risk.  Little  signs,  the  eyes  alone, 
draw  people  together,  and  make  formal 
language  superfluous.  This  theory  is 
abundantly  sustained  by  examples,  and 
we  might  rest  on  it  if  all  women  knew 
their  own  minds,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  could  always  tell  whether  a 
man  was  serious  before  he  made  a definite 
avowal.  There  is  another  notion,  fortu- 
nately not  yet  extinct,  that  the  manliest 
thing  a man  can  do  is  to  take  his  life  in 
his  hand,  pay  the  woman  he  loves  the 
highest  tribute  in  his  power  by  offering 
her  his  heart  and  name,  and  giving  her 
the  definite  word  that  may  be  the  touch- 
stone to  reveal  to  herself  her  own  feeling. 
In  our  conventional  life  women  must 
move  behind  a mask  in  a world  of  uncer- 
tainties. What  wonder  that  many  of 
them  learn  in  their  defensive  position  to 
play  a game,  and  sometimes  experiment 
upon  the  honest  natures  of  their  admirers ! 
But  even  this  does  not  absolve  the  chival- 
rous man  from  the  duty  of  frankness  and 
explicitness.  Life  seems  ideal  in  that  far 
couutry  where  the  handsome  youth  stops 
his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  the  vineyard, 
and  says  to  the  laughing  girl  carrying  a 
basket  of  grapes  on  her  head,  “ My  pretty 
maid,  will  you  marry  me?”  And  the 
pretty  maid,  dropping  a courtesy,  says, 

“ Thank  you,  sir;  I am  already  bespoken,” 
or,  “Thank  you;  I will  consider  of  it  when 
I know  you  better.” 

Not  for  a moment,  I suppose,  is  a wo- 
man ever  ignorant  of  a man’s  admiration 
of  her,  however  uncertain  she  may  be  of 
his  intentions,  and  it  was  with  an  unusual 
flutter  of  the  heart  that  Margaret  received 
Mr.  Lyon  that  afternoon.  If  she  had 
doubts,  they  were  dissipated  by  a certain 
constraint  in  his  manner,  and  the  impor- 
tance he  seemed  to  be  attaching  to  his 
departure,  and  she  was  warned  to  go  with- 
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in  her  defences.  Even  the  most  complai- 
sant women  like  at  least  the  appearance 
of  a siege. 

“I'm  off  to-morrow,”  he  said,  “for 
Washington.  You  know  you  recom- 
mended it  as  necessary  to  my  American 
education.” 

“Yes.  We  send  Representatives  and 
strangers  there  to  be  educated.  I have 
never  been  there  myself.” 

“And  do  you  not  wish  to  go  ?” 

“Very  much.  All  Americans  want  to 
go  to  Washington.  It  is  the  great  social 
opportunity;  everybody  there  is  in  soci- 
ety. You  will  be  able  to  see  there,  Mr. 
Lyon,  how  a republican  democracy  man- 
ages social  life.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctions ?” 

“Oh  no;  there  are  plenty  of  official  dis- 
tinctions, and  a code  that  is  very  curious 
and  complicated,  I believe.  But  still  so- 
ciety is  open.” 

“It  must  be — pardon  me— a good  deal 
like  a mob.” 

“Well,  our  mobs  of  that  sort  are  said 
to  be  very  well  behaved.  Mr.  Morgan 
says  that  Washington  is  the  only  capital 
in  the  world  where  the  principle  of  natu- 
ral selection  applies  to  society;  that  it  is 
there  shown  for  the  first  time  that  soci- 
ety is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  free 
play  of  democratic  opportunities.” 

“It  must  be  very  interesting  to  see 
that.” 

“I  hope  you  will  find  it  so.  The  res- 
ident diplomats,  I have  heard,  say  that 
they  find  society  there  more  agreeable 
than  at  any  other  capital— at  least  those 
who  have  the  qualities  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  independent  of  their  rank.” 

“Is  there  nothing  like  a court?  I can- 
not see  who  sets  the  mode.” 

“Officially  there  may  be  something 
like  a court,  but  it  can  be  only  temporary, 
for  the  personnel  of  it  is  dissolved  every 
four  years.  And  society,  always  forming 
and  reforming,  as  the  voters  of  the  repub- 
lic dictate,  is  almost  independent  of  the 
government,  and  has  nothing  of  the  social 
caste  of  Berlin  or  London.” 

“ You  make  quite  an  ideal  picture.” 

“Oh,  1 dare  say  it  is  not  at  all  ideal; 
only  it  is  rather  fluid,  and  interesting,  to 
see  how  society,  without  caste  and  subject 
to  such  constant  change,  can  still  be  what 
is  called  ‘society.’  And  I am  told  that 
while  it  is  all  open  in  a certain  way,  it 
nevertheless  selects  itself  into  agreeable 
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groups,  much  as  society  does  elsewhere. 
Yes,  you  ought  to  see  what  a democracy 
can  do  in  this  way.” 

“But  I am  told  that  money  makes 
your  aristocracy  here.” 

“Very  likely  rich  people  think  they 
are  an  aristocracy.  You  see,  Mr.  Lyon,  I 
don’t  know  much  about  the  great  world. 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  whose  late  husband  was 
once  a Representative  in  Washington,  says 
that  life  is  not  nearly  so  simple  there  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  that  rich  men  in  the  gov- 
ernment, vying  with  rich  men  who  have 
built  fine  houses  and  who  live  there  per- 
manently without  any  government  posi- 
tion, have  introduced  an  element  of  ex- 
pense and  display  that  interferes  very 
much  with  the  natural  selection  of  which 
Mr.  Morgan  speaks.  But  you  will  see. 
We  are  all  right  sorry  to  have  you  leave 
us,”  Margaret  added,  turning  toward  him 
with  frank,  unclouded  eyes. 

“It  is  very  good  in  you  to  say  so.  I 
have  spent  here  the  most  delightful  days 
of  my  life.” 

“Oh,  that  is  charming  flattery.  You 
will  make  us  all  very  conceited.” 

“Don’t  mock  me,  Miss  Debree.  I 
hoped  I had  awakened  something  more 
valuable  to  me  than  conceit,”  Lyon  said, 
with  a smile. 

“You  have,  I assure  you:  gratitude. 
You  have  opened  quite  another  world  to 
us.  Reading  about  foreign  life  does  not 
give  one  at  all  the  same  impression  of  it 
that  seeing  one  who  is  a part  of  it  does.” 

“And  don’t  you  want  to  see  that  life 
for  yourself  ? I hope  some  time — ” 

“Of  course,”  Margaret  said,  interrupt- 
ing; “all  Americans  expect  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope. I have  a friend  who  says  she 
should  be  mortified  if  she  reached  heaven 
and  there  had  to  confess  that  she  never 
had  seen  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  expected  of  a person.  Though 
you  know  now  that  the  embarrassing 
question  that  everybody  has  to  answer  is, 
‘Have  you  been  to  Alaska?’  Have  you 
been  to  Alaska,  Mr.  Lyon  ?” 

This  icy  suggestion  seemed  very  inop- 
portune to  Lyon.  He  rose  and  walked  a 
step  or  two,  and  stood  by  the  fire  facing 
her.  He  confessed,  looking  down,  that 
he  had  not  been  in  Alaska,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  go  there. 

“In  fact,  Miss  Debree,”  he  said,  with 
effort  at  speaking  lightly,  “I  fear  I am 
not  in  a geographical  mood  to-day.  I 
came  to  say  good-by,  and— and — ” 
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“Shall  I call  my  aunt?11  said  Margaret, 
rising  also. 

“No,  I beg;  I had  something  to  say 
that  concerns  us;  that  is,  that  concerns 
myself.  I couldn’t  go  away  without 
knowing  from  you — that  is,  without  tell- 
ing you—” 

The  color  rose  in  Margaret’s  cheek,  and 
she  made  a movement  of  embarrassment, 
and  said,  with  haste,  “Some  other  time; 
I beg  you  will  not  say — I trust  that  I 
have  done  nothing  that — ” 

“ Nothing,  nothing,”  he  went  on  quick- 
ly; “ nothing  except  to  be  yourself;  to  be 
the  one  woman” — he  would  not  heed  her 
hand  raised  in  a gesture  of  protest;  he 
stood  nearer  her  now,  his  face  flushed  and 
his  eyes  eager  with  determination — “the 
one  woman  I care  for.  Margaret,  Miss 
Debree,  I love  you !” 

Her  hand  that  rested  on  the  table  trem- 
bled, and  the  hot  blood  rushed  to  her  face, 
flooding  her  in  an  agony  of  shame,  plea- 
sure, embarrassment,  and  anger  that  her 
face  should  contradict  the  want  of  tender- 
ness in  her  eyes.  In  an  instant  self-pos- 
session came  back  to  her  mind,  but  not 
strength  to  her  body,  and  she  sank  into 
the  chair,  and  looking  up,  with  only  pity 
in  her  eyes,  said,  “ I am  sorry.” 

Lyon  stopped ; his  heart  seemed  to  stand 
still;  the  blood  left  his  face;  for  an  instant 
the  sunshine  left  the  world.  It  was  a ter- 
rible blow,  the  worst  a man  can  receive — 
a bludgeon  on  the  head  is  nothing  to  it. 
He  half  turned,  he  looked  again  for  an 
instant  at  the  form  that  was  more  to  him 
than  all  the  world  besides,  unable  to  face 
the  dreadful  loss,  and  recovering  speech, 
falteringly  said,  “ Is  that  all  ?” 

“That  is  all,  Mr.  Lyon,”  Margaret  an- 
swered, not  looking  up,  and  in  a voice 
that  was  perfectly  steady. 

He  turned  to  go  mechanically,  and 
passed  to  the  door  in  a sort  of  daze,  for- 
getful of  all  conventionality;  but  habit  is 
strong,  and  he  turned  almost  immediate- 
ly back  from  the  passage.  Margaret  was 
still  sitting,  with  no  recognition  of  his  de- 
parture. 

“ I beg  you  will  make  my  excuses,  and 
say  good-by  to  Miss  Forsythe.  I had  men- 
tioned it  to  her.  I thought  perhaps  she 
had  told  you,  perhaps — I should  like  to 
know  if  it  is  anything  about  difference  in 
—in  nationality,  about  family,  or — ” 


“No,  no,”  said  Margaret;  “this  could 
never  be  anything  but  a personal  question 
with  me.  I — ” 

“But  you  said,  ‘some  other  time.’ 
Might  I ever  expect — ” 

“ No,  no ; there  is  no  other  time ; do  not 
go  on.  It  can  only  be  painful.”  And 
then,  with  a forced  cheerfulness:  “You 
will  no  doubt  thank  me  some  day.  Your 
life  must  be  so  different  from  mine.  And 
you  must  not  doubt  my  esteem,  my  appre- 
ciation” (her  sense  of  justice  forced  this 
from  her),  “ my  good  wishes.  Good-by.” 
She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  held  it  for 
a second,  and  then  was  gone. 

She  heard  his  footstep,  rapid  and  re- 
ceding. So  he  had  really  gone  ! She 
was  not  sorry — no.  If  she  could  have 
loved  him ! She  sank  back  in  her  chair. 
No,  she  could  not  love  him.  The  man  to 
command  her  heart  must  be  of  another 
type.  But  the  greatest  experience  in  a 
woman’s  life  had  come  to  her  here,  just 
now,  in  this  commonplace  room.  A man 
had  said  he  loved  her.  A thousand  times 
as  a girl  she  had  dreamed  of  that,  hardly 
confessing  it  to  herself,  and  thought  of 
such  a scene,  and  feared  it.  And  a man 
had  said  that  he  loved  her.  Her  eyes 
grew  tenderer  and  her  face  burned  at  the 
thought.  Was  it  with  pleasure?  Yes, 
and  with  womanly  pain.  What  an  awful 
thing  it  was ! Why  couldn’t  he  have  seen  ? 
A man  had  said  he  loved  her.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  in  her  to  love  any  one.  Per- 
haps she  should  live  on  and  on  like  her 
aunt  Forsythe.  Well,  it  was  over;  and 
Margaret  roused  herself  as  her  aunt  en- 
tered the  room. 

“ Has  Mr.  Lyon  been  here  ?” 

“Yes;  he  has  just  gone.  He  was  so 
sorry  not  to  see  you  and  say  good-by.  He 
left  ever  so  many  messages  for  you.” 

“And”  (Margaret  was  moving  as  if  to 
go) — “did  he  say  nothing  — nothing  to 
you  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  he  said  a great  deal,”  an- 
swered this  accomplished  hypocrite,  look- 
ing frankly  in  her  aunt’s  eyes.  “He 
said  how  delightful  his  visit  had  been, 
and  how  sorry  he  was  to  go.” 

“And  nothing  else,  Margaret?” 

“Oh  yes;  he  said  he  was  going  to 
Washington.”  And  the  girl  was  gone 
from  the  room. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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rpHERE  are  steadily  accumulating  con- 
X ditious  which  will  in  the  near  future 
make  imperative  the  adoption  in  this 
country  of  closer  and  more  enlightened 
methods  of  agriculture  than  now  gener- 
ally obtain  among  our  farmers.  Cheap 
lands  and  wide  areas  of  virgin  soil  have 
been  a constant  temptation  to  superficial 
cultivation:  and  while  we  were  boasting 
of  development,  the  facts  show  that  we 
have  been  a nation  of  poor  farmers. 

Upon  lands  comparatively  new,  and 
aided  by  all  our  American  pluck  and  en- 
terprise, our  splendid  machinery,  and  our 
“knack”  of  being  foremost  in  every  un- 
dertaking, we  produce  less  than  one-half 
as  great  a yield  of  wheat  per  acre  as 
England.  Looking  at  the  grand  total, 
we  lead  the  world;  at  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  and  we  are  behind  almost 
every  land  but  India. 

Our  population  is  increasing  in  a ratio 
never  before  known  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions; the  productiveness  of  our  arable 
lands  is  decreasing,  and  the  present  gen- 
eration will  see  the  limit  of  the  territorial 
expansion  of  our  agriculture.  When  this 
limit  is  reached  we  shall  be  confronted  by 
two  alternatives — either  to  let  another  and 
wiser  nation  feed  us,  or  to  so  husband  our 
own  resources  that  the  emergency  may 
be  met  and  overcome  from  within.  In 
the  presence  of  a like  dilemma  Great 
Britain  in  a quarter  of  a century  increased 
the  product  of  her  lands  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sustenance  of  five  million 
people. 

The  rise  in  land  values,  with  consequent 
increase  of  taxes  and  of  interest  upon  in- 
vested capital,  coupled  with  the  decreased 
amount  and  value  of  the  product,  is  now 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  farm- 
ers in  the  older  sections  to  secure  an 
adequate  return  from  the  employment  of 
their  capital  and  labor.  The  statistical 
agent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  re- 
ported the  average  income  of  farmers  in 
New  York  State  for  1886  as  being  only 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital  invested;  and  this  without  any 
allowance  for  the  value  of  their  own  time 
and  labor.  At  that  rate,  the  more  land 
a farmer  has,  the  worse  he  is  off;  and  as 
methods  of  cultivation  which  will  tend  to 
better  this  condition  are  wellnigh  impos- 
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8ible,orat  least  impracticable,  upon  large 
areas,  and  under  the  existing  manage- 
ment, we  find  consequently  a growing 
tendency  toward  the  subdivision  of  agri- 
cultural holdings. 

The  ordinary  occupations  of  the  aver- 
age farm  are  either  grain-growing  or 
stock-raising,  or  the  two  in  conjunction; 
and  since  these  are  the  pursuits  that  have 
been  found  specially  unprofitable  on  high- 
priced  lands,  these  branches  of  agricultu- 
ral industry  are  being  driven  West,  and 
away  from  the  populous  centres,  aud  their 
products  are  conveyed  to  the  consumer 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away  for 
a less  cost  than  they  could  be  produced  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  market. 
The  more  valuable  lands  are  thus  left  for 
the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  milk, 
etc.,  which  necessitate  a close  market, 
and  which  also  bring  such  a return  per 
acre  as  may  be  expected  to  allow  a mar- 
gin of  profit. 

This  profit,  however,  cannot  be  attained 
by  the  same  methods  of  work  that  the 
stock  and  grain  farmer  pursues;  more 
minute  attention  must  be  given  to  every 
detail,  and  a system  of  cultivation  adopt- 
ed in  direct  contrast  to  the  other.  Where 
one  employs  a maximum  of  land  with  a 
minimum  of  labor,  the  other  will  concen- 
trate the  greatest  amount  of  labor  upon  a 
limited  area. 

While  cheap  lands. in  the  West  relieve 
us  from  the  immediate  necessity  of  deter- 
mining how  we  may  profitably  grow  the 
coarser  products,  the  absorption  of  the 
public  domain  will  presently  show  us 
that  every  effort  must  thenceforth  be 
devoted  to  making  the  most  of  what  we 
have,  and  intelligent  direction  of  every 
branch  of  our  agriculture  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  that  time. 
Then  we  will  commence  to  renovate  our 
exhausted  lands,  to  conserve  the  forces  of 
the  soil,  to  intensify  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, aud,  above  all,  to  accept  the  proffered 
aid  of  science. 

The  general  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  exact  methods  to  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  will  never  generally 
prevail  until  we  have,  first,  a class  of  men 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  who  will  carry 
into  the  processes  of  the  farm  the  teach- 
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ings  of  the  school;  or,  second,  men  who, 
being  fitted  by  education  and  training 
for  business  or  professional  life,  yield  to 
the  superior  inducements  of  agriculture, 
and  take  into  that  field  their  methodical 
and  intelligent  habits,  and  supplementing 
these  by  reading,  study,  and  practice,  de- 
vote their  talents  to  the  furtherance  of  its 
development. 

In  the  production  of  the  first  of  these 
the  work  now  being  done  by  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
last  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  gives  a list 
of  forty-eight  colleges  and  universities 
now  in  operation,  and  distributed  through 
nearly  all  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
which  were  either  organized  in  conso- 
nance with  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862, 
or  which,  having  their  organization  prior 
to  that,  were  subsequently  beneficiaries 
under  the  act,  and  mainly  indebted  to  it 
for  their  present  existence  and  financial 
support. 

This  act,  differing  from  most  legislation 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  materially*  in  ad- 
vance of  public  sentiment,  granted  a large 
amount  of  the  public  lands  to  the  respec- 
tive States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
colleges  “where  the  leading  objects  should 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.” 

Besides  these  endowed  institutions  there 
are  in  the  United  States  forty-two  other 
“schools  of  science,”  in  some  of  which 
agriculture  is  a leading  feature,  and  in 
most  of  which  especial  attention  is  given 
to  its  related  sciences.  Difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  ascertaining  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  in  these  institutions  pur- 
suing a strictly  agricultural  course.  In 
twenty-five  of  those  of  the  class  first  noted 
are  2072  out  of  a total  of  6091  students. 
Probably  the  whole  number  engaged  in 
the  study  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
branches  will  approximate  five  thousand. 

The  methods  of  work  and  instruction 
at  the  different  schools  vary  according  to 
the  policy  deemed  best  by  the  controlling 
powers;  but  the  general  object  aimed  at 
is  “to  give  a thorough  practical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time 
liberally  educate  the  man.” 

Class-room  instruction  embraces  par- 
ticularly those  sciences  which  relate  to 
agriculture  and  the  kindred  arts,  such  as 


chemistry,  horticulture,  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  and  veterinary  medicine  and 
anatomy;  and  in  order  to  effect  a sym- 
metrical training  these  are  supplemented 
by  such  studies  as  history,  mathematics, 
book-keeping,  political  economy,  logic, 
landscape-gardening,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, while  the  classics  and  abstruse  sci- 
ences are  usually  elective.  This  is  further 
supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  by  out- 
of-door  observation,  and  in  many  cases  by 
actual  compulsory  labor  upon  the  farm 
or  in  the  gardens,  where  the  solutions  to 
knotty  questions  are  “worked  out”  by  the 
aid  of  the  hoe  or  the  pruning-knife. 

While  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Belgium,  and  various  small  nation- 
alities of  Europe,  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  has  been  steadily  increasing  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  through  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  which  in 
the  beginning  were  compelled  by  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  a redundant  population, 
a policy  of  negligence,  resulting  from  the 
lack  of  a broad  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation, has  in  this  country  been  as  stead- 
ily decreasing  the  average  yield  per  acre. 

In  some  of  the  older  sections  large  areas 
have  been  abandoned  because  the  crop  pro- 
duced would  no  longer  repay  the  cost  of 
cultivation.  In  a large  section  of  Iowa, 
which  is  still  a part  of  our  “ new  and  fer- 
tile West,” the  corn  crop  has  declined  in 
twenty-five  years  from  forty  to  twenty- 
two  bushels  per  acre.  In  other  States  the 
farmers  are  shifting  unmethodically  from 
one  crop  to  another,  as  this  or  that  seems 
to  hold  out  a promise  of  better  returns. 

The  restoration  of  these  depleted  lands 
has  become  a problem  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  farmer,  who,  by  following 
old  methods,  has  been  instrumental  in 
further  depreciating  them,  when  his  work 
should  have  been  so  intelligently  directed 
that  each  season's  operations  would  have 
enhanced  their  fertility.  It  has  been 
tersely  said  that  the  question  before  the 
farmer  is  “how  to  feed  the  land  while  the  iS 
land  feeds  him.”  Greeley’s  advice  has 
been  too  literally  followed,  because  the 
present  generation  have  found  it  a sim- 
pler matter  to  “go  West”  and  take  up 
new  lands  than  to  attempt  the  improve- 
ment of  the  old.  When  this  alternative 
is  no  longer  available  the  highest  intelli- 
gence will  be  demanded  for  successfully 
coping  with  these  changed  conditions,  not 
only  directly  in  the  line  of  supplying  the 
demand  for  increased  production,  but  the 
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broader  culture  that  will  lead  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  situation  and  its  shifting 
phases. 

Our  advancing  civilization  is  demand- 
ing a class  of  products  that  were  foreign 
to  the  knowledge  of  a former  time.  The 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
liberal  habits  of  expenditure  common  to 
all  classes  in  America,  have  resulted  in  an 
extensive  market  for  the  finest  food  sup- 
plies. This  may  be  particularly  seen  in 
the  increase  of  fruit  imports:  tropical 
fruits  which  only  a few  years  since  were 
rarely  seen  except  in  the  markets  of  the 
larger  cities  are  now  commonly  found 
throughout  the  year  in  all  the  interior 
towns  and  villages. 

The  larger  markets  now  demand  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  all  seasons,  and 
that  this  tendency  is  expansive  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  recently  I have 
seen  Florida  strawberries  freely  sold  in 
small  interior  villages  of  the  North  as  ear- 
ly as  the  1st  of  March.  The  consumption 
of  this  class  of  products  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  rarely  is  the  supply  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

The  larger  profit  usually  results  from 
the  manufacture  of  the  most  valuable 
goods.  The  art  of  the  goldsmith  leads 
more  rapidly  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
than  does  the  blacksmith’s  forge;  and  as 
gain  is  a more  or  less  prominent  object  in 
all  pursuits,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  offers  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

A young  man  entering  upon  the  study 
of  any  of  the  so-called  liberal  professions, 
knowing  that  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  must  be  spent  in  accumulating  the 
intellectual  capital  necessary  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution,  naturally  asks  what 
prizes  he  may  hope  eventually  to  gain. 
It  is  not  for  the  things  of  common  attain- 
ment that  his  best  efforts  are  put  forth. 
Is  there  anything  besides  the  ordinary 
farm  and  the  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  the  New  York  statistician  to  tempt 
men  into  the  profession  of  agriculture  ? 
In  answer  to  this  question  a recent  publi- 
cation of  the  agricultural  department  of 
Cornell  University  states  that  “no  less 
than  twenty-seven  of  our  graduates  are  at 
the  present  time  holding  professorships  or 
positions  of  similar  grade  in  institutions  of 
honorable  rank. ” These  are  mainly  occu- 
pying chairs  of  agriculture  and  the  related 
branches.  With  ninety  institutions  now  in 
existence,  embracing  a present  total  of  974 
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instructors,  and  with  the  probability  of  the 
early  organization  of  other  schools  and 
departments,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
considerable  opportunity  in  this  direction. 
The  general  government,  through  its  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  in  scientific 
research  in  this  and  other  countries,  em- 
ploys a considerable  number  of  men  whose 
especially  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
work  demanded  are  exactly  those  which 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  agricul- 
tural college  tends  to  develop. 

More  directly  in  the  line  of  applied  agri- 
culture are  the  superintendency  of  the 
test  gardens  of  the  large  seedsmen,  chem- 
ists in  the  laboratories  of  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers, the  superintendency  of  the  pub- 
lic parks,  the  professions  of  landscape- 
gardening and  civil  engineering;  and  bot- 
any and  horticulture  are  direct  pathways 
to  the  foremost  ranks  of  science. 

As  to  the  possible  pecuniary  results 
that  may  be  obtained  by  one  who  realizes 
the  possibilities  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  brings  to  its  aid  exact  scientific 
methods,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  authorita- 
tively. Few  men  fully  realize  the  possi-  ^ 
bilities  of  an  acre  of  ground ; the  bare  state- 
ment that  it  contains  43,560  square  feet 
conveys  little  meaning.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  grow  upon  an  individual  foot  of  that 
surface  a product  of  flowers,  plants,  vege- 
tables, or  small  fruits  that  is  worth  five 
cents.  This  ratio  applied  to  the  entire 
acre  would  give  a product  of  the  value  of 
$2178.  This  result  has  actually  been  ac 
complished,  but  I am  afraid  that  ordinary 
cultivators  will  hardly  deem  the  statement 
worthy  of  credence. 

Intensive  methods  are  the  outcome  of 
thorough  agricultural  education : it  is  this 
leavening  influence  that  is  mainly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  decrease  in  the 
average  size  of  farms  that  is  now  so  mark- 
ed a feature  of  our  agricultural  statistics. 
Men  have  been  finding  out  that  the  last 
load  of  manure  on  an  acre  pays  better 
than  the  first,  that  the  last  turn  of  the 
cultivators  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all. 
and  that  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  the 
one  or  need  for  the  other  on  the  first  acre 
it  is  folly  to  apply  them  to  the  second. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  gross  re- 
turn from  the  six  leading  grain  crops  of 
the  United  States  has  averaged  less  than 
nine  dollars  fifty  cents  per  acre;  and 
as  in  many  cases  the  greater  return  has 
been  secured  from  the  less  valuable  land, 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that  lands  worth 
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one  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  acre  have 
not  yielded  a very  liberal  income.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  this  mea- 
gre sum  must  be  deducted  taxes,  cost  of 
seed,  labor  and  implements,  support  of 
working  stock,  and  the  value  of  the  labor 
and  superintendence  of  the  owner,  before 
the  net  income  begins.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge that  such  is  a true  representation  of 
the  average  condition  of  our  agriculture, 
and  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  at- 
taining more  favorable  results,  that  deter 
many  who  otherwise  might  be  inclined  to 
enter  upon  the  pursuit.  It  is  therefore 
pleasant  to  cite  in  contrast  to  the  above 
some  facts  showing  what  has  been  and 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  application 
of  intensive  methods  to  small  areas. 

A recent  prize  offered  by  an  Eastern 
horticultural  society  for  the  largest  mon- 
ey product  from  a given  area  of  small 
fruits  was  awarded  to  a strawberry  grower 
whose  sales  from  two  acres  amounted  to 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  dollars ; and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  in  Play  and  Profit  in  my 
Garden , has  told  us  how  he  secured  a gross 
return  of  slightly  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  from  the  same  amount  of  land. 
In  the  report  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 
the  following  are  given  as  some  of  the 
yields  obtained  by  its  members,  “although 
the  season  had  been  uniformly  bad.” 
Early  cabbage  produced  $435  per  acre; 
early  tomatoes,  $585  per  acre;  asparagus, 
four  acres  returned  $900;  seven  acres, 
$1000;  four  acres,  $200  per  acre,  and  some 
instances  as  high  as  $300  per  acre. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  tells  of  an  aspara- 
gus grower  near  Atlanta  whose  crop  gave 
for  three  successive  years  a net  profit  of 
$1500  per  acre;  and  as  instancing  depart- 
ures from  old  methods  cites  the  case  of 
a farmer  residing  near  Rochester,  “ who 
half  a dozen  years  ago  timidly  made  the 
attempt  of  growing  a half-acre  of  his  fifty- 
acre  farm  in  vegetables  for  a village  mar- 
ket. His  venture  was  so  satisfactory  that 
he  gradually  increased  his  area,  so  that  he 
now  uses  thirty  of  his  fifty  acres  mostly 
in  growing  cabbages  for  the  Rochester 
market.  He  further  informed  me  that 
the  net  profit  from  the  cabbage  garden 
last  year  was  six  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  a little  over  two  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  that  it  was  not  a very 
good  year  for  cabbages  at  that.”  And 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  not  “to 
the  manor  born,”  the  same  authority 


gives  the  following  case  as  being  within 
his  personal  observation : “A  college-bred 
man  of  twenty-eight,  failing  in  health 
from  office  work,  purchased  a farm  of  six- 
ty acres  at  Northport,  Long  Island.  The 
second  year  he  tried  a few  acres  in  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits,  which  he  found 
sale  for  in  the  village  of  Northport  at 
most  satisfactory  prices.  I was  on  his 
farm  in  the  summer  of  1883,  and  I must 
say  that  for  a man  who  had  got  his 
knowledge  almost  wholly  from  books,  his 
venture  looked  as  if  it  would  be  a com- 
plete success.”  In  the  dairy  region  of 
southern  central  New  York,  where  the 
writer’s  boyhood  was  passed,  and  where 
the  chief  agricultural  attractions  consist 
of  a gently  undulating  landscape  and 
some  most  enticing  trout  streams,  the 
general  farming  community  have  found 
themselves  compelled  to  live  “ rather 
close  to  the  bone.”  A rise  or  fall  of  a 
half-cent  per  quart  in  the  wholesale  milk 
market  of  New  York  city  may  be 
sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  their  profit  and  loss 
account.  Yet  among  their  number  is  a 
Princeton  alumnus,  the  record  of  whose 
work  I have  recently  seen,  who  by  the 
application  of  agricultural  science  to  the 
growing  of  crops,  the  manufacture  of 
ensilage,  and  the  feeding  of  stock  is  en- 
abled to  pursue  the  “even  tenor  of  his 
way,”  which  is  to  harvest  an  aunual  profit 
many  times  in  excess  of  the  average  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  his  State. 

These  are  some  of  the  pecuniary  results 
(and  the  instances  could  be  indefinitely 
multiplied)  of  high  cultivation  and  in- 
telligent work,  coupled  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  market.  Now 
let  us  look  at  a specific  result  of  applied 
science,  and  its  possible  effect  upon  the 
agriculture  of  the  future.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is 
about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  com- 
monly sown  with  a drill,  which  deposits 
the  seed  in  rows  eight  inches  apart;  eight 
rows  are  commonly  planted  at  each  turn; 
an  average  of  one  and  a half  bushels  of 
seed  is  used  per  acre:  one  man  with  team 
will  plant  eight  acres  per  day,  and  this 
being  done  in  September,  the  field  has  no 
further  attention  until  the  reaper  is  put  in 
the  following  July  to  gather  whatever 
harvest  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  send  as 
a reward  for  the  negligence  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 
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Professor  Blount,  of  the  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College,  having  first  made  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  habits  and  needs  of 
the  wheat  plant,  conducted  a series  of  ex- 
periments in  its  cultivation  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

First  he  planted  upon  an  exact  square 
acre  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of  hand- 
picked wheat  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  at  harvest  threshed  out  sixty- 
seven  bushels;  again,  upon  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  he  planted  thirty-two  ounces  of 
selected  seed,  and  the  product  was  eigh- 
teen bushels;  and  again,  upon  seventy -six 
square  feet  he  planted  seventy-six  ker- 
nels of  extra-fine  seed,  weighing  forty -five 
grains,  and  the  product  was  ten  and  one- 
half  pounds,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

These  results  are  not  more  remarkable 
in  the  excessive  yield  from  a given  area 
than  in  regard  to  the  yield  from  a given 
portion  of  seed.  Agricultural  discussion 
too  often  directs  attention  to  a result  with- 
out sufficiently  analyzing  the  means  by 
which  it  is  obtained.  A pertinent  feature 
of  these  experiments  is  the  saving  of  an 
amount  of  seed  which,  averaged  upon  the 
entire  grain  acreage,  would  add  annually 
a vast  sum  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

If  we  should  throw  into  the  sea  annu- 
ally fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  other  cere- 
als, the  world  would  cry  out  at  our  im- 
providence. Yet  if  Professor  Blount’s 
conclusions  are  correct — and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  much  collateral  evidence — we 
bury  this  amount  in  the  ground  where  it 
is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  where  it  ac- 
tually decreases  the  resultant  crop. 

The  economic  results  that  would  follow 
if  we  should  be  able  to  increase  our  pro- 
duction even  approximately  to  the  above 
ratio  are  too  far-reaching  for  the  scope  of 
this  article.  Our  ability  to  feed  an  almost 
limitless  increase  of  population  would  be 
assured.  It  may  be  that  over-production 
would  recoil  upon  ourselves,  but  we  have 
already  successfully  encountered  the  low- 
est wheat  markets  of  the  globe,  and  as  in- 
creased production  would  mean  decreased 
cost,  we  might  eventually  be  able  to  make 
good  our  boast  of  “feeding  the  world.” 

With  a population  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  with  every 
decade,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  our  pro- 
duction (after  the  final  occupation  of  all 
the  public  lands)  will  at  the  best  more 
than  keep  pace  with  its  needs.  As  before 
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suggested,  a most  progressive  develop- 
ment will  be  required  if  we  even  accom- 
plish that. 

Farmers  generally  will  say  that  the  re- 
sults secured  by  the  above  experiments 
are  not  attainable  upon  any  extended 
scale:  probably  not,  to  the  average  farm- 
er, because,  having  so  much  land  to  till, 
he  must  still  sow  his  eight  acres  per  day. 
It  may  occasionally  occur  to  one  of  par- 
ticular intelligence  that  it  might  be  econ- 
omy to  produce  his  hundred  bushels  by 
the  thorough  cultivation  of  two  acres 
rather  than  by  superficially  working 
upon  eight.  Such  a one  will  find  that 
exact  and  scientific  methods  are  practical 
as  well. 

It  would  consequently  seem  that  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  can  offer  induce- 
ments to  the  student  who  would  in  turn 
become  the  teacher,  to  the  business  man 
who  would  exert  his  talents  in  it  as  a 
financial  enterprise,  to  the  scientist  who 
would  combine  a profitable  avocation 
with  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  economist  who  from  his 
own  observations  would  add  to  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  how  best  to  conserve 
the  forces  of  production. 

As  a check  to  the  congestion  of  the 
cities  it  is  possible  that  a more  general 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  an 
agricultural  life  might  exert  a salutary 
influence.  Appeals  to  classes  are  gener- 
ally fruitless;  but  suggestions  to  indi- 
viduals of  opportunities  for  escape  from 
the  disheartening  competition  that  pre- 
vails in  many  avenues  of  industry  might 
be  of  some  avail. 

The  proportion  of  our  population  en- 
gaged in  the  occupations  of  the  soil  is 
steadily  decreasing;  and  while  the  small- 
er percentage  required  to  supply  food  for 
the  whole  marks  the  advancement  of  the 
civilization  of  the  nation,  this  tendency 
furnishes  the  best  opportunity  for  the  re- 
maining producers,  as  the  demand  con- 
stantly increases  with  the  growth  of  the 
non-producing  class. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
present  tendency  of  our  agricultural  de- 
velopment is  toward  the  highest  culti- 
vation of  a small  area;  and  while  this 
method  offers  the  greatest  probability  for 
satisfactory  pecuniary  results,  it  at  the 
same  time  requires  for  its  accomplishment 
a much  smaller  capital  than  does  ordi- 
nary farming.  In  the  older  States  one 
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hundred  acres  may  be  taken  as  the  size  of  cure  from  it  a comfortable  living  for  him- 
the  average  farm.  (The  last  census  re-  self  and  family.  The  owner  of  the  twen- 
ported  it  at  ninety-nine  acres  for  both  ty-acre  farm,  while  working  apparently 
New  York  and  Ohio.)  The  amount  of  much  harder,  and  with  double  the  invest- 
17500  might  be  stated  as  an  average  sum  ment  in  land,  accomplished  with  less  tidy 
needed  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  and  genteel  accompaniments  the  same  re- 
such  a farm,  and  under  ordinary  methods  suit.  His  labor  was  spread  over  twenty 
it  would  at  the  most  yield  only  a liber-  acres,  while  the  labor  of  his  neighbor  was 

al  sustenance  to  the  owner,  while  a farm  concentrated  upon  half  that  surface 

of  ten  acres,  well  improved  and  conven-  The  owner  of  the  ten  acres  farmed  with 
iently  situated,  perhaps  just  in  the  sub-  his  head  and  his  hands,  while  his  neigh- 
urbs  of  a thriving  town  where  an  imme-  bor  followed  the  ways  of  his  father,  and 
diate  market  could  be  found  for  the  most  worked  with  his  hands  only.  He  had 
valuable  products,  will  often  not  demand  never  investigated  the  ingredients  of  the 
more  than  a third  of  this  sum  for  pur-  soil  he  cultivated,  nor  the  elements  of  the 
chase,  equipment,  and  working  capital,  fertilizers  he  spread  upon  it,  and  had  no 
and  under  intelligent  management  will  faith  in  what  he  heard  regarding  the  pos- 
not  only  afford  a liberal  support,  but  sibility  of  saving  ‘ tons  of  manure’  by 
should  leave  a good  sum  as  yearly  profit,  putting  his  land  in  such  condition  that  it 
While  the  conditions  under  which  Eu-  would  draw  from  the  air  and  the  clouds 
ropean  agriculture  is  pursued  are  wholly  vital  fertilizing  elements,  and  hold  them 
different  from  those  existing  here,  a re-  as  nourishment  for  the  next  growing 
cent  report  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Potter,  United  crop.  ‘It  seems  to  me,’  he  said,  ‘that 
States  Consul  at  Crefeld,  upon  “the  con-  only  a crazy  man  can  seriously  expect 
dition  of  agriculture  in  Germany,”  par-  manure  to  come  down  from  the  skies  on 
tially  illustrates  this  superiority  of  a his  land.  My  neighbor  talks  to  me  about 
small  farm  over  the  larger  one,  and  is  such  things,  and  tells  me  that  some  crops 
particularly  applicable  as  showing  the  draw  from  the  air  more  “stickstoff”  [ni- 
ways  in  which  science  benefits  the  farmer,  trogen]  than  others,  and  in  order  to  se- 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  cure  the  full  benefit  of  this  “invisible 
the  German  farmer  works  under  the  dis-  manure,”  he  advises  me  to  raise,  upon  the 
advantages  of  high-priced  lands  and  a “rotation  principle,”  certain  crops  here 
heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and  that  the  and  others  there,  and  to  prepare  the  soil 
economic  habits  of  the  people,  and  espe-  in  this  way  and  that.  He  says  it  is  the 
cially  of  the  working  classes  of  the  towns,  natural  way,  and  very  easy,  and  that  if  I 
who  are  compelled  to  observe  the  utmost  give  nature  a fair  chance  she  will  help 
frugality  in  order  to  subsist  upon  their  me,  and  all  that.  But  these  school-house 
meagre  wages,  deprive  him  of  the  liberal  ways  are  to  me  very  confusing.  The  old 
market  for  the  better  class  of  products  that  ways,  which  I understand,  are  safest  and 
we  have  here.  There  is  no  possibility  of  best  for  me.J  ” 

his  obtaining  the  large  returns  per  acre  This  honest,  industrious  man  was  a type 
that  have  been  instanced  above,  except  in  of  an  almost  limitless  class  of  farmers,  in 
especially  favorable  locations,  and  even  America  as  well  as  in  Germany.  He  fol- 
then  only  on  a limited  scale.  lowed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fa- 

Prussia  is  an  over-populated  country,  thers,  doing  the  things  they  did,  knowing 
and  the  necessity  of  making  the  land  pro-  the  things  they  knew,  and  nothing  more, 
duce  to  its  utmost  capacity,  which  is  cer-  He  had,  as  they  have,  no  faith  in  “book- 
tain  to  be  a future  condition  here,  is  al-  farming,”  even  when  its  results  were  made 
ready  present  there.  To  quote  the  Con-  apparent  before  his  eyes, 
sul’s  own  words:  The  owner  of  the  ten-acre  farm  had 


tyf  “How  to  produce  much  upon  a small 
r area  is  therefore  the  German  farmer’s  nat- 
ural lesson. . . .Small  farms,  where  culti- 


vated with  intelligence,  are  shown  to  have 
produced  the  best  average  results.”  A 
comparison  is  then  made  between  two 
farms,  situated  side  by  side,  one  contain- 
ing ten  and  the  other  twenty  acres.  “ The 
owner  of  the  ten-acre  farm  managed  to  se- 
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been  a teacher  in  an  agricultural  school, 
and  from  that  had  brought  his  savings  to 
the  purchase  of  his  little  home,  which  was 
then  in  an  impoverished  and  unproduc- 
tive condition.  His  acquired  knowledge 
had  enabled  him  to  bring  it  to  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  so  that  from  it  he  could  ac- 
complish all  that  his  neighbor  did  with 
opportunities  apparently  twice  as  great. 
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The  German  government  carefully  fos- 
ters all  industrial  education.  Their  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  schools  is  so  designed 
as  to  .afford  facilities  for  every  class  of 
students.  In  the  highest  the  instruction 
is  in  connection  with  a full  six  years’  uni- 
versity course,  and  in  the  lowest  grade 
short  courses  of  gratuitous  instruction  are 
given  for  whoever  will  attend. 

The  recent  action  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  so-called  “Hatch  bill,”  appropria- 
ting the  sum  of  §15,000  annually  to  each 
of  the  States  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
tural experimentation,  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  the  near  future  in  largely  increas- 
ing our  positive  knowledge  regarding 
things  now  only  guessed  at.  This  bill  is 
entitled  “ An  act  to  establish  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  connection  with 
colleges  established  in  the  several  States 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  of  the  acts  supplemen- 
tary thereto.” 

Its  design  is  not  to  afford  additional  in- 
struction in  the  schools  (except  as  this 
may  be  done  by  conducting  experimental 
work  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  student), 
but  for  purposes  of  investigation  and  ex- 
periment, and  for  disseminating  the  infor- 
mation so  obtained  among  the  people. 

The  directions  which  this  work  may 
take  are  multifarious— such  as  studying 
the  diseases  of  crops;  insect  pests  aud 
their  preventives;  the  chemical  and  cul- 
tural needs  of  growing  crops;  the  action 
of  fertilizers;  diseases  of  animals;  the 
propagation  of  new  and  desirable  varieties 
of  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  experi- 
ments with  such  as  are  indigenous  to 
other  lands,  in  order  to  determine  if  they 
may  be  profitably  introduced  here;  the 
restoration  of  fertility  to  exhausted  soils; 
methods  of  best  counteracting  the  ef- 
fects of  drought.  And  again  in  intensive 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  growing 
of  specially  valuable  products. 

In  this  connection  an  immense  field  is 
before  u$  in  the  growing  of  flowers  for 
perfumers’  uses.  We  now  probably  grow 
under  glass  more  flowers  for  decorative 
purposes  than  any  other  nation.  Doubt- 
less certain  portions  of  our  country  are  as 
well  adapted  to  their  out-of-door  cultivation 
as  France  or  Italy.  The  profits  sometimes 
realized  from  such  work  are  enormous, 
and  if  it  could  be  made  a branch  of  our 
agricultural  industries  would  alone  soon 
repay  the  cost  of  this  last  appropriation. 


Private  enterprise  has  already  made  some 
effort  in  this  direction,  but  the  knowledge 
demanded  covers  such  a wide  range  of 
conditions  and  processes  that  the  experi- 
mental work  will  be  too  slow  and  costly 
to  greatly  attract  individuals.  Should 
the  government  through  its  experiment 
stations  show  the  practicability  of  flower 
culture  and  the  manufacture  of  essences, 
and  by  their  work  illustrate  the  methods 
and  conditions  essential  to  success,  flower 
farming  would  soon  become  an  establish- 
ed feature  of  our  agriculture. 

To  show  the  importance  of  this  branch 
from  a financial  stand  point  I will  use  the 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason, 
United  States  Consul  at  Marseilles,  regard- 
ing perfume-flower  culture  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Var.  He  selects  as  a typical  ex- 
ample a plantation  of  about  twenty-three 
acres,  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
maritime  foot-hills.  The  ground  had 
been  occupied  by  a growth  of  olive-trees, 
which  yielded  but  a scanty  return,  and  in 
1881  “the  proprietress  caused  the  olive- 
trees  to  be  removed  and  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  flower  culture. ...  In  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  45,000  tufts  of  violets  and 
140,000  roots  of  the  white  jasmine  were 
planted.  The  following  spring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ground  was  planted  with 
roses,  geraniums,  tuberoses,  and  jonquils, 
and  a laboratory  erected  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfumes.  The  flower  plants  grew 
vigorously  and  strong,  and  in  1885,  the 
fourth  year  after  planting,  the  flower 
farm  at  Seillans,  which  had  yielded  pre- 
viously a rental  of  §115  a year,  produced, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  proprie- 
tress, perfumes  valued  at  §43,154,  and  giv- 
ing a net  profit  of  §7767  86.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  leading 
markets  now  demand  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles throughout  the  year,  it  is  pertinent  to 
consider  whether  these  cannot  be  grown 
under  glass  to  supply  our  Northern  home 
market  during  the  winter  at  an  expense 
less  than  that  of  packing  and  freighting 
from  the  South.  If  this  can  be  done  it 
will  at  once  provide  a fine  field  for  train- 
ed gardeners  and  horticulturists. 

The  near  future  will  doubtless  show 
the  practical  development  of  many  other 
branches  of  our  agriculture  that  as  yet 
are  hardly  more  than  suggested.  These 
illustrations  are  only  intended  to  indicate 
the  boundless  opportunity  that  this  pro- 
fession offers  for  the  employment  of  our 
best  talent. 
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TO  FRANCESCA. 

BY  DR.  T.  W.  PARSONS. 

Sing  Waller’s  lay, 

44  Go,  lovely  rose,”  or  some  old  song 
That,  should  I play 

Feebly,  thy  voice  may  make  me  strong 
With  loving  memories  cherished  long. 

Sing,  “Drink  to  me,” 

Or,  “Take,  O take  those  lips  away” — 
Some  strain  to  be, 

When  I am  gone  and  thou  art  gray, 
Remembered  of  a happier  day. 

A solemn  air, 

A melody  not  loud  but  low, 

Suits  whitening  hair; 

And  when  the  pulse  is  beating  slow 
The  music’s  measure  should  move  so. 

The  song  most  sweet 
Is  that  which  lulls  not  thrills  the  ear; 
So,  love,  repeat 

For  one  who  counteth  silence  dear 
That  which  to  silence  is  most  near. 
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XVII. 

“ QO  the  coroner’s  jury  brought  in 

O this  verdict : 4 Deceased  has  our 
respects.’  ” 

“A  very  remarkable  verdict,  I beg  to 
remark,”  said  the  Judge,  with  stiff  disap- 
proval. 

“ It  was  so,”  assented  Hollis,  cordially; 
“for  he  never  had  their  respects  while 
living — Jed  Battle;  you  may  bet  on  that. 
You  see  he  wasn’t  a respectable  man. 
Um! — yes.  It  must  have  tickled  him 
mightily  to  hear  it,  where — wherever  he 
was;  and  I don’t  believe  it  was  quite  the 
combustible  place,  because,  after  all,  he 
did  take  himself  off,  you  see;  and  that 
counts  for  something.” 

“Am  I to  understand  that  you  approve 
of  felo-de-se  ?” 

“Why,  of  course  I do,  when  a man’s 
too  mean  to  live;  the  trouble  is  that  so 
few  of  ’em  appreciate  their  meanness. 


Jed  Battle  did— at  last;  that  was  what 
made  the  jury  turn  round  and  respect 
him.” 

“Your  ideas,  sir,  are  those  of  a pagan  !” 

“Then  the  pagans  were  more  level- 
headed than  I had  supposed — that’s  all. 
Come,  now,  just  take  yourself:  ain’t  you 
acquainted  with  one  or  two  who  could 
be  spared  pretty  well  out  of  a crowded 
world?”  demanded  Hollis,  with  his  nasal 
drawl — 44  men  who  beat  their  wives  and 
break  their  mothers’  hearts?” 

The  Judge  with  a restless  motion  rose, 
rubbing  his  hands;  but  he  wras  obliged  to 
clear  his  troubled  face,  for  Cicely’s  figure 
appeared  through  the  trees. 

Hollis,  all  unconscious  of  any  person- 
al application,  went  on  with  his  story. 
44  Well,  from  the  moment  the  heavy  load 
of  Jed  wras  taken  off  of  ’em,  those  poor 
Battles  began  to  thrive.  The  very  berries 
seemed  to  grow  thicker,  and  they  boiled, 
and  boiled,  and  boiled.” 
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“Soap?”  said  Cicely,  overhearing  the 
last  words  as  she  came  up.  “If  Indians, 
they  need  it.”  She  looked  at  Hollis  with 
a fixed  sombre  glance. 

“It’s  at  Battle  Island,  not  far  from  the 
Soo — I was  telling  the  Judge  about  it. 
No,  not  soap — berries,  rawsberries  and 
blueberries,  blackberries  and  huckleber- 
ries; they  all  grow  wild  about  there. 
The  Battles  make  jam  of  ’em — six  Battles 
with  half-breeds  to  help;  they  boil  with- 
out stopping.  You  can  smell  jam  miles 
off.” 

“Oh,”  said  Cicely,  “can you  ? Grand- 
pa, please  come  down  to  the  shore  for  a 
moment.”  She  led  the  way,  and  the 
Judge  followed  her.  When  they  reached 
the  beach  the  moon  was  rising;  its  nar- 
row golden  path  crossed  the  lake  to  their 
feet.  “I  can’t  stay  here  any  longer, 
grandpa.” 

“We  will  go  back  to  Bois  Blanc,  then, 
dearie;  though  it  seems  a pity,  you  have 
been  so  well  here.” 

“I  don’t  mean  the  camp;  I am  going 
back  to  Romney.” 

“But  I thought  Ferdie  had  written  to 
you  not  to  come  ? Tennant  certainly  said 
so;  he  assured  me  that  Ferdie  had  writ- 
ten, urging  you  to  stay  here.  He  has  no 
right  to  deceive  me  in  that  way — Paul 
Tennant;  it's  outrageous!” 

“ Ferdie  did  write.  And  he  didn’t  urge 
me  to  stay;  he  commanded  me.” 

“Then  you  must  obey  him,”  said  the 
Judge. 

“No;  I must  disobey  him.  It  is  so 
strange — so  strange !”  She  stood  looking 
absently  at  the  water.  “He  has  some 
reason.” 

“Of  course  he  has — an  excellent  one. 
He  wants  to  keep  you  out  of  the  mess  of 
a tedious  illness — you  and  Jack.” 

“ Never  mention  Jack  to  me  again.” 

“My  dear  little  girl,  what  can  you 
mean  ? Not  mention  Jack  ? Why,  how 
can  we  talk  at  all  without  mentioning  our 
baby  ?” 

“ You  and  Eve  keep  bringing  him  into 
every  conversation,  because  you  think  it 
will  have  an  influence — make  me  give 
up  Ferdie.  Nothing  will  make  me  give 
up  Ferdie.  So,  if  you  please,  we  won’t 
talk  of  baby  any  more.” 

The  Judge  looked  at  the  water  with  eyes 
of  despair. 

Cicely  went  on.  “No,  it  is  not  his  ill- 
ness that  made  Ferdie  write  in  that  way ; 
he  knows  that  I should  not  mind  anything 
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of  that  sort.  He  has  some  other  reason. 
And  I am  afraid .” 

“What  are  you  afraid  of  ?” 

“ I don’t  know;  that  is  the  worst  of  it. 
Since  that  letter  came  I have  imagined 
everything.  I cannot  bear  it  any  longer. 
You  must  take  me  to  him  to  morrow,  or  I 
shall  go  in  some  other  way.  I could  easi- 
ly do  it;  I could  outwit  you  twenty  times 
over.” 

“ You  talk  in  that  way  to  me  ?” 

Cicely  watched  him  as  his  face  quivered, 
all  his  features  seeming  to  shrink  together 
for  an  instant.  “I  suppose  I seem  very 
hard,  grandpa.  ” She  threw  out  her  hands 
with  sudden  passion.  “I  don’t  want  to 
be ! I don’t  mean  to  be ! It  is  you  who 
are  keeping  me  here.  Can’t  you  see  that 
I must  go  ? Can't  you  ?” 

“And  you  would  leave  Jack  with  Eve  ?” 
said  the  old  man,  so  terrified  by  her  vehe- 
mence that  he  forgot  what  he  was  saying. 

She  gave  a little  cry,  and  ran  back 
through  the  wood  toward  the  tents.  Hol- 
lis, sitting  beside  the  camp  fire,  looked 
after  her  in  surprise  as  she  darted  past. 

The  Judge  came  up  from  the  beach 
alone.  Hollis  noted  his  desolate  face. 
“Euchre?”  he  proposed,  good-naturedly. 
(He  called  it  “yuke.”) 

But  the  Judge  neither  saw  him  nor 
heard  him. 

Cicely  reached  her  tent,  and  met  Eve 
coming  out  with  Jack  in  her  arms.  “What 
are  you  doing  with  Jack?”  She  seized 
the  child  and  held  him  so  tightly  that 
it  hurt  him.  But  the  little  fellow  had  a 
brave  spirit;  he  did  not  cry;  he  put  up 
his  hand  and  stroked  his  mother’s  cheek, 
though  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  with  the 
tears  caused  by  the  buttons  of  her  dress 
pressing  against  his  bare  knees. 

“Cicely,  you  are  hurting  him!”  said 
Eve. 

Cicely  carried  him  to  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  on  a bench,  holding  him  in  her  lap; 
she  did  not  speak.  Eve  came  also  and 
stood  beside  the  fire.  This  sudden  out- 
burst of  Cicely’s  excited  her,  troubled  her; 
but  she  had  learned  prudence,  and  she  too 
remained  silent.  After  a moment  the 
Judge  seated  himself  humbly  on  the  other 
end  of  the  bench  which  held  his  grand- 
child. There  was  a pause,  broken  only 
by  the  crackling  of  the  fire.  Then  Cicely 
said,  with  a dry  little  laugh:  “You  had 
better  go  to  your  tent,  Mr.  Hollis.  You 
need  not  take  part  in  this  family  quarrel.” 

“Quarrell”  replied  Hollis,  cheerily. 
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“ Who  could  quarrel  with  you,  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison ? Might  as  well  quarrel  with  a bob- 
olink.” No  one  answered  him,  and  his 
own  words  seemed  to  continue  vibrating 
in  the  air  like  an  echo.  “ Don’t  know  as 
you’ve  ever  seen  a bobolink  ?”  he  went  on, 
rather  anxiously.  “I  assure  you — lively 
and  magnificent!  Lively  and  magnifi- 
cent!” 


‘ 4 It  is  a pity  you  are  so  devoted  to  Paul,” 
remarked  Cicely,  looking  at  him. 

“Devoted?  Well,  now,  I never  thought 
I should  come  to  that,”  said  Hollis,  with 
a grin  of  embarrassment,  kicking  the 
brands  of  the  fire  apart  with  his  boot. 

“Because  if  you  weren’t,  I might  take 
you  into  my  confidence.  I need  some 
one.  I want  to  run  away  from  grandpa 
and  Eve.” 

“Oh,  I dare  say  I”  said  Hollis,  jocularly. 
But  his  eyes  happening  to  fall  first  upon 
Eve,  then  upon  the  Judge,  he  grew  sud- 
denly disturbed.  “ Why  don’t  you  take 
Paul,  then  ?”  he  suggested,  still  trying  to 
be  jocular.  “He  is  a better  helper  than 
lam.” 

“Paul  is  my  head  jailer,”  answered 
Cicely.  “ Grandpa  and  Eve  are  only  his 
assistants.” 

The  Judge  covered  his  face  with  his 
hand.  He  was  too  old  to  cry,  but  he 
could  suffer,  and  he  was  suffering  now 
acutely;  Hollis,  being  a man,  saw  how 
acutely.  “ Paul  had  better  come  and  de- 
fend himself,”  he  said,  still  clinging  to  his 
jocosity.  “I  am  going  to  get  him.”  And 
he  started  toward  Paul’s  tent  with  long 
swinging  strides,  like  the  lope  of  an  Ind- 
ian. 


“Cicely,”  said  Eve,  coming  to  the 
bench,  “I  will  take  you  to  Romney,  if 
that  is  what  you  wish.  We  will  start  to- 
morrow.” 

“Saul  among  the  prophets!”  answered 
Cicely,  cynically.  “Are  you  planning 
to  escape  from  me — with  Jack,  of  course 
— as  I am  planning  to  escape  from  grand- 
pa?” 


“ I am  not  planning  anything.  I only 
want  to  help  you.” 

Cicely  looked  at  her.  “Curiously 
enough,  Eve,  I believe  you.  I don’t  know 
what  has  changed  you,  but  I believe  you.’* 
The  Judge  looked  up.  The  two  women, 
their  eyes  full  of  tears,  kissed  each  other. 
The  Judge  left  his  seat  and  hurried  away. 

He  arrived  at  Paul’s  tent  breathless. 
The  hanging  lamp  within  illuminated  a 
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Paul  had  evidently  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  his  writing,  for  he  still  held  his  pen  in 
his  hand. 

“I  was  saying  to  Paul  that  he  really 
ought  to  come  out  now  and  talk  to  the 
ladies,  instead  of  crooking  his  back  writ- 
ing to  that  ass  in  Lakeville,”  said  Hollis. 

But  the  Judge  waved  him  aside.  “ For 
God’s  sake,  Tennant,  talk  to  Cicely ! She 
is  determined  to  go  to  that  murdering  bro- 
ther of  yours  in  spite  of  us  all — ” 

“ Hold  up,  if  you  please,  about  my  bro- 
ther,” said  Paul,  putting  down  his  pen. 

“And  Eve  is  abetting  her;  says  she 
will  take  her  to-morrow.” 

“Not  Miss  Bruce?  What  has  made 
her  change  so? — confound  her!” 

The  Judge  had  already  started  to  lead 
the  way  back.  He  was  so  unhappy  that 
he  took  short  irregular  steps — he  almost 
ran.  But  Hollis,  who  was  behind,  touch- 
ed Paul’s  arm.  “I  say,  don’t  confound 
her  too  much,  Paul,”  he  said,  in  a low 
tone.  “She  is  a remarkably  clever  girl, 
and  she  thinks  a lot  of  you.” 

“Sorry  for  her,  then,”  answered  Paul, 
going  out.  As  Hollis  still  kept  up  with 
him,  he  added,  “How  do  you  know  she 
does  ?” 

“Because  I like  her  myself,” answered 
Hollis,  bravely.  “When  you’re  that 
way,  you  know,  you  can  always  tell.” 

He  fell  behind ; Paul  went  on  alone. 

When  he  reached  the  camp  fire,  Cicely 
looked  up  at  him.  44 Oh,  you’ve  come!” 

“Yes.” 

“ There  are  two  of  us  now.  Eve  is  on 
my  side.” 

“So  I have  heard.”  He  went  to  Eve, 
took  her  arm,  and  led  her  away  almost 
by  force  to  the  shadow  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire.  44  What  in  the  world  has 
made  you  change  so?”  he  said.  “Do 
you  know — it’s  abject?” 

“ Yes,  it’s  abject,”  Eve  answered.  She 
could  see  him  looking  at  her  in  the  dusky 
darkness.  She  had  never  been  looked  at 
in  such  a way  before.  “ It’s  brave  too,” 
she  added,  trying  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

“ I don’t  understand  riddles.”  * 

“I  think  you  understand  mine.”  She 
had  said  it.  She  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  wild  desire  to  make  an  end  of  it, 
to  put  it  into  words;  the  overweight  of 
daring  which  mature  had  given  her  drew 
her  on. 

“Well,  if  I do,  then,”  answered  Paul, 

“ why  don’t  you  want  to  please  me  ?” 

She  turned  her  head  away,  suffocated 
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by  his  calm  acceptance  of  her  avowal. 
“ It  would  be  of  no  use.  And  I want  to 
make  one  woman  happy.  So  few  women 
are  happy!” 

“Do  you  call  it  happy  to  have  Ferdie 
knocking  her  about  ?” 

“ She  does.” 

44  And  knocking  about  Jack,  too  ?” 

“I  shall  be  there;  I can  take  care  of 
Jack.” 

“I  see  I can  do  nothing  with  you. 
You  have  lost  your  senses !” 

He  went  back  to  Cicely.  “Ferdie  has 
his  faults,  Cicely,  as  we  both  know.  But 
you  have  yours  too;  you  make  yourself 
out  too  important.  How  many  other  wo- 
men do  you  think  he  has  cared  for?” 

“Before  he  saw  me,  five  hundred,  if 
you  like — five  thousand.” 

“ And  since  he  saw  you — since  he  mar- 
ried you  ?” 

Cicely  laughed  happily. 

“I  will  bring  you  something,”  said 
Paul.  He  went  off  to  his  tent. 

Eve  came  rapidly  to  Cicely.  “We 
will  not  let  him — we  will  not  let  him. 
Cicely,  don't  believe  a word  he  tells  you !” 

“If  it  is  anything  against  Ferdie,  of 
course  I shall  not,”  answered  Cicely,  com- 
posedly. 

The  Judge,  who  had  remained  a little 
apart  during  this  scene,  now  followed 
Paul  to  his  tent.  He  waited  anxiously 
outside  while  he  went  within,  and  then 
followed  him  back,  dogging  his  steps 
closely. 

“I  don’t  believe,  after  all,  Cicely,  that 
you  are  going  to  do  what  I don't  want  you 
to  do,”  said  Paul,  in  a cheerful  tone,  as  he 
came  up.  He  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
whatever  purpose  he  had  had,  for  he 
brought  nothing  with  him — his  hands 
were  empty. 

Cicely  did  not  reply.  She  played  with 
a curl  of  Jack's  hair,  the  child  having 
fallen  asleep  with  his  head  on  her  breast. 

“Ferdie  himself  doesn't  want  you  to 
go.  You  showed  me  his  letter  saying  so.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Isn’t  that  enough,  then  ? Come,  don’t 
be  so  distant  with  me,  little  sister,”  Paul 
went  on,  his  voice  taking  caressing  tones. 

Cicely  felt  their  influence.  “I  want 
to  go,  Paul,  because  that  very  letter  makes 
me  afraid,”  she  said,  wistfully.  “I  feel 
that  there  is  something  behind,  something 
I do  not  know.” 

“If  there  is,  it  is  something  which  he 
does  nqt  ^vish  yon  to  know.” 
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“That  could  never  be.  It  is  only  be 
cause  I am  not  with  him.  When  I am 
with  him,  he  tells  me  everything;  he 
likes  to  tell  me.” 

“Will  you  take  my  word  for  it  if  I as- 
sure you  that  it  is  much  better  for  both 
of  you,  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  Fer- 
die, that  you  stay  here  awhile  longer  (" 

44  No,”  answered  Cicely,  hardening. 
Her  “no”  was  quiet.  But  it  expressed 
an  obstinacy  that  was  immovable. 

Paul  looked  at  her.  “Will  you  wait 
a week  ?” 

“No.” 

“Will  you  wait  three  days  ?” 

“I  shall  start  to-morrow,”  replied 
Cicely. 

“Read  this,  then.”  He  took  a letter 
from  his  pocket  and  held  it  toward  her, 
his  name,  “Paul  Tennant,”  clearly  visible 
on  the  envelope  in  the  brilliant  light  of 
the  fire. 

But  at  the  same  instant  Eve  sprang  up. 
She  grasped  his  arm,  drawing  his  hand 
back. 

“Don’t  you  interfere,”  he  said,  freeing 
himself. 

Eve  turned  to  the  Judge.  44  Oh,  take 
her  away !” 

“Where  to?  I relied  upon  Tennant; 
I thought  Tennant  would  be  able  to  do 
something,”  said  the  old  man,  miserably. 

Paul  meanwhile,  his  back  turned  square- 
ly to  Eve,  was  again  holding  out  the  letter 
to  Cicely. 

Cicely  did  not  take  it. 

“I'll  read  it  aloud,  then.”  He  drew 
the  sheet  from  its  envelope,  and  opening 
it,  began,  “ 4 Dear  old  Paul — ’ ” 

Cicely  put  out  both  her  hands.  “ Give 
it  to  me.”  She  took  it  hastily.  “Oh. 
how  can  you  treat  him  so— Ferdie,  your 
own  brother!”  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

“I  cared  for  him  before  you  ever  saw 
him,”  answered  Paul,  exasperated.  “ What 
do  you  know  about  ray  feelings  ? Ferdie 
wishes  you  to  stay  here,  and  every  one 
thinks  you  exceedingly  wrong  to  go — e very 
one  except  Miss  Bruce,  who  seems  to  have 
lost  her  head.”  Here  he  flashed  a short 
look  at  Eve. 

44 1 shall  go!  I shall  go!”  cried  Cicely. 

“Because  you  think  he  cannot  get  on 
without  you  ?” 

“I  know  he  cannot.” 

41  Read  the  letter,  then.” 

“No;  take  the  letter  away  from  her/' 
said  Eve. 
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She  spoke  to  Paul,  and  her  tone  was  a 
command.  He  looked  at  her.  With  a 
sudden  change  of  feeling  he  tried  to  obey 
her.  But  it  was  too  late ; Cicely  had  thrust 
the  letter  into  the  bodice  of  her  dress. 
Then  she  rose,  her  sleeping  child  in  her 
arms.  “Grandpa,  will  you  come  with 
me?  Will  you  carry  Jack?” 

“I  will  take  him,” said  Paul. 

“No,  only  grandpa,  please.  Not  even 
you,  Eve;  just  grandpa  and  I.  You  may 
come  later.  In  fifteen  minutes.”  She 
spoke  with  a dignity  which  she  had  never 
shown  before,  and  they  went  away  to- 
gether, the  old  man  carrying  the  sleeping 
child. 

“What  was  in  that  letter?”  Eve  de- 
manded, accusingly,  as  soon  as  they  were 
left  alone. 

“ Well,  another  woman.” 

“Cruel !” 

“Yes,  it  seems  so  now,”  said  Paul,  dis- 
turbed. “My  one  idea  about  it  was  that 
it  might  make  her  less  confident,  less  sure 
that  she  was  all-important  to  him ; and  in 
that  way  we  could  keep  her  on  here  a 
while  longer.” 

44  Yes,  with  a broken  heart.” 

“Oh,  hearts!  rubbish!  The  point  was 
to  make  her  stay.  You  haven’t  half  an 
idea  how  important  it  is,  and  I can’t  tell 
you.  She  cannot  go  back  to  him  until  I 
have  been  down  there  and — and  changed 
some  things,  made  new  arrangements.” 

“I  think  it  the  greatest  cruelty  I have 
ever  heard  of  I”  She  hurried  through  the 
woods  toward  the  tents,  and  Paul  follow- 
ed her. 

The  J udge  came  out  as  they  approached. 
“She  is  reading  it!”  he  said  in  a whisper. 
“ Tennant,  I hope  you  know  what  you  are 
about  ?” 

“Yes:  that  letter  will  make  her  stay,” 
answered  Paul,  decisively. 

Eve  started  to  enter  the  tent. 

44  The  fifteen  minutes  are  not  up,”  said 
Paul,  holding  her  back. 

She  drew  away  from  him ; but  she  did 
not  try  to  enter  again.  They  waited  in 
silence. 

Then  came  a sound,  a faint  murmur 
followed  by  a rustle.  Eve  ran  within, 
the  two  men  behind  her. 

Little  Jack,  undressed,  was  in  his  bed, 
carefully  covered  and  sleeping  peacefully. 
Cicely  had  fallen  from  her  seat  to  the  mat- 
ting that  covered  the  floor. 

Eve  lifted  her.  Kneeling  on  the  mat- 
ting, she  held  her  in  her  arms. 
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Cicely  opened  her  eyes.  Seeing  Paul, 
she  closed  them  again. 

“Go,”  said  Eve. 

And  Paul  went  out,  his  broad  shoulders 
brushing  the  canvas  of  the  entrance  on 
each  side  as  he  passed. 

XVIII. 

“Yes,  two  sure  signs  of  old  age  are  a 
real  liking  for  getting  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  a promptness  in  doing  little 
things.  Contrariwise,  an  impatience  with 
the  younger  people,  who  don't  do  ’em.” 

“Stuff!”  said  the  Judge.  “The  young- 
er people  are  lazy;  that’s  the  whole  of  it.” 

“Yet  they  do  all  the  important  work 
of  the  world,”  Hollis  went  on,  musingly; 

“old  people  only  potter  round.  Take 
Paul,  now — he  ain’t  at  all  keen  about  get- 
ting up  at  daylight;  in  fact,  he  has  a most 
uncommon  genius  for  sleep.  But,  once 
up,  he  makes  things  drive  all  along  the 
line,  I can  tell  you.  Not  the  trifles”  (here 
Hollis’s  voice  took  a sarcastic  tone) ; “ not 
what  borrowed  books  must  be  sent  here, 
nor  what  small  packages  left  there;  you 
never  saw  him  pasting  slips  out  of  a news- 
paper in  a blank-book,  nor  being  particu- 
lar about  his  ink,  with  a neat  little  tray 
for  pens;  the  things  he  concerns  himself 
about  are  big  things:  ore  contracts,  ma- 
chinery for  the  mines,  negotiations  with 
thousands  of  dollars  tacked  to  the  tail  of 
’em.” 

“ Yes,  I dare  say,”  said  the  Judge,  with 
a dry  little  yawn ; “Mr.  Tennant  is  an  ex- 
cellent accountant,  no  doubt.” 

The  tone  of  this  remark,  however,  was 
lost  upon  Hollis.  “That  Paul  now  has 
done,  since  I’ve  known  him,  at  least  five 
hundred  things  that  I couldn’t  have  done 
myself,  any  one  of  them,  to  save  my  life,” 
he  went  on;  “and  yet  I’m  no  fool.  Not 
that  they  were  crack  achievements  like 
the  Suez  Canal  or  the  taking  of  Vicks- 
burg; but  at  least  they  were  things  com- 
pleted, done , completely  done.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  mighty  easy  it  is  to  be- 
lieve that  you  could  do  all  sorts  of  things 
if  you  had  the  opportunity?  The  best 
way,  sir,  to  go  on  believing  that  is  never 
to  let  yourself  try.  I once  had  a lot  of 
that  kind  of  horse  conceit  myself.  But  I 
know  better  now;  I know  that  from  top 
to  bottom  and  all  round  I’m  a snorting 
failure.” 

The  Judge  made  no  effort  to  contra- 
dict this  statement.  He  changed  the  po- 
sition of  his  legs  a little,  by  way  of  un- 
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swer,  bo  as  not  to  appear  too  discour- 
teous. 

“I’m  a failure  because  I always  see 
double,”  pursued  Hollis,  “like  a stereo- 
scope out  of  kilter.  When  I was  practis- 
ing- law,  the  man  I was  pitching  into  al- 
ways seemed  to  have  his  good  side,  and 
even  a mighty  good  one;  contrariwise, 
the  man  I was  defending  had  his  bad 
one,  and  rather  more  bad  because  my 
business  was  to  make  him  out  a capital 
good  fellow.” 

There  was  a sound  of  voices ; Paul  came 
through  the  wood  on  his  way  to  the  beach, 
with  Cicely.  Eve,  behind  them,  was  lead- 
ing Jack,  who  was  taking  immense  strides, 
in  order,  as  he  informed  the  Judge  pa- 
tronizingly as  he  passed,  “to  teep  up 
nize  wis  old  Eve,  and  not  mate  her  fall 
down.” 

“Are  you  going  out  again?”  said  the 
Judge. 

“Yes.  Paul  can  go  for  an  hour  or 
two,”  Cicely  answered. 

“ But  you  were  out  so  long  yesterday,” 
said  the  old  man,  following  them. 

“Open  air  fatigue  is  a good  fatigue,” 
said  Paul.  He  lifted  Cicely  into  one  of 
the  canoes. 

The  Judge  had  stopped  at  the  edge  of 
the  beach.  He  now  went  slowly  back 
into  the  wood  and  joined  Hollis,  who  had 
withdrawn  into  the  shadow  as  the  others 
approached. 

“Your  turn,  Miss  Bruce,”  said  Paul. 
And  Eve  and  Jack  were  placed  in  a sec- 
ond canoe;  one  of  the  Indians  was  to 
paddle  it. 

“ I’ft  a goin’  wis  old  Eve ! — old  Eve  ! — old  Eve !” 

chanted  Jack,  to  the  tune  of  “ Charley  is 
my  darling,”  which  Hollis  had  taught 
him. 

“Seems  mean  that  she  should  have  to 
go  with  a Chip,  when  there  are  white  men 
round.  Even  uny  kind  of  white  men,” 
said  Hollis. 

The  Judge  made  no  reply. 

“At  least  I’m  cleaner,”  Hollis  suggest- 
ed, watching  Paul’s  canoe  pass  out  of 
sight. 

The  Judge  remained  mute. 

But  Eve,  happening  to  turn  her  head, 
and  spying  Hollis  hiding  behind  his  tree, 
called  out:  “Mr.  Hollis,  are  you  busy  ? If 
not,  couldn’t  you  come  with  me  instead  of 
this  man  ?” 

Hollis  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  made  a bow.  “I  am  exceed- 
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ingly  pleased  to  accept.  My  best  re- 
spects.” He  then  took  off  his  coat,  set- 
tled his  silk  hat  more  firmly  upon  his 
head,  and  clucking  to  the  Indian  as  a 
sign  of  dismissal,  he  got  into  the  canoe 
gayly,  with  the  activity  of  a boy,  and 
pushed  off. 

It  was  a beautiful  summer  morning; 
the  lake  was  blue:  the  thick  woods  on  the 
shore  were  outlined  sharply  in  the  North- 
ern air  against  the  sky.  Hollis  paddled 
slowly. 

“Why  do  you  keep  so  far  behind  the 
other  boat?”  said  Eve,  after  a while. 

“That's  so;  I’m  just  loafing.  But  Paul 
doesn't  like  to  be  followed  too  close.” 

“ It  is  Cicely  we  are  following.” 

“Christopher  H..  paddle  right  along." 
said  Hollis  to  himself.  “You  needn't  be 
so  afraid  that  Paul  will  grin.  Paul  won’t 
grin;  he’ll  understand.” 

And  Paul  did  understand.  At  the  end 
of  half  an  hour,  when  Eagle  Point  was 
reached,  and  the  canoes  had  been  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  he  came  to  Hollis,  and 
stood  beside  him  for  a moment. 

“This  canoe  is  not  one  of  the  best" 
Hollis  remarked. 

“No,”  said  Paul. 

“ I think  we  can  make  it  do  for  a while 
longer,  though,”  Hollis  went  on,  examin- 
ing it  more  closely. 

“I  dare  say  we  can,”  Paul  answered. 

They  stood  there  together  fora  moment, 
rapping  it  and  testing  it  in  various  ways. 
Then  they  separated,  perfectly  understand 
ing  each  other.  “I  really  didn’t  trj-  to 
get  her  to  come  with  me:'’  this  was  the  | 
real  meaning  of  Hollis’s  remark  about 
the  canoe. 

And  “I  know  it”  was  the  signification 
of  Paul’s  answer.  i 

Cicely  and  Eve  were  sitting  on  the  ' 
beach.  It  was  a wild  shore,  clean,  untrod-  ! 
den,  untouched  by  man;  the  pure  water 
of  the  lake  rolled  up  and  laved  its  snow- 
white  little  stones  and  smooth  glisten- 
ing brown  pebbles.  Jack  ramped  up  and 
down  against  Eve’s  knees.  44  Sing  to 
Jacky — poor,  poor  Jacky!”  he  demanded, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

“That  child  is  too  depressing  with  his 
4 Poor  Jacky !’  ” said  Cicely.  44  Never  say 
that  again,  Jack.  Do  you  hear?” 

“Poor,  poor  Jacky!”  said  the  boy  im 
mediately,  as  though  he  were  irresistibly 
forced  to  try  the  phrase  again. 

“ He  heard  some  one  say  it  to  that  par 
rot  in  Bois  Blanc,”  explained  Eve. 
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“ Oh,  I shall  never  be  able  to  govern 
him!”  Cicely  answered. 

“Sing  to  Jacky,  Aunty  Eve — poor, poor 
Jacky !” 

And  in  a low  tone  Eve  began  to  sing: 

“ 4 Row  the  booty  row  the  boat  up  to  the  etrand ; 

Before  our  door  there  is  dry  land. 

Who  comes  hither  all  hoofed  and  spurred  f 

Little  Jacky  Bruce  with  his  hand  on  his  sword.' " 

Paul  came  up.  “ Now  for  a walk,”  he 
said  to  Cicely. 

“ I am  sorry,  Paul.  But  if  I sit  here  it 
will  be  lovely;  if  I walk,  I am  afraid  I 
shall  be  too  tired.” 

“I’ll  stay  here,  then;  I am  not  at  all 
keen  about  a tramp.  ” 

“No;  please  go,  and  take  Eve.  Mr. 
Hollis  will  see  to  Jack.” 

“ Uncly  Paul,  not  old  Eve;  I want  old 
Eve,”  announced  Jack,  reasonably. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  mind  his  calling 
you  that,”  said  Paul,  laughing. 

“Why  should  I?”  Eve  answered.  “I 
don't  care  for  a walk,  thank  you.” 

“ Make  her  go,”  continued  Cicely. 
“ March  her  off.” 

“Will  you  march?”  asked  Paul. 

“Not  without  a fife.” 

Jack  was  now  cooing  without  cessation, 
and  in  his  most  insinuating  tones,  “Sing 
to  Jacky— poor,  poor  Jacky;  sing  to  Jacky 
— poor,  poor  Jacky !” 

She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  walked 
down  the  beach  with  him,  going  on  with 
her  song  in  a low  tone: 

44  4 He  knocks  at  the  door  and  he  pulls  up  the  piny 

And  he  says , 44  Mrs.  Wingfield,  is  Polly  within  ?” 

44  Oh,  Polly's  upstairs  a-sewing  her  silk." 

Down  comes  Miss  Polly  as  white  as  milk.'  " 

“Eve  never  does  what  you  ask,  Paul,” 
remarked  Cicely. 

“ Do  I ask  so  often  ?” 

“I  wish  you  would  ask  her  oftener.” 

“To  be  refused  oftener?” 

“To  gain  your  point— to  conquer  her. 
She  is  too  self-willed — for  a woman.”  She 
looked  at  Paul  with  a smile. 

The  tie  between  them  had  become  very 
close. 

Paul’s  revelation — though  it  was  only 
a partial  one — about  Ferdie  had  roused  in 
Ferdie’s  wife  a passion  of  auger  so  intense 
that  they  were  all  alarmed.  She  did  not 
speak  or  stir;  she  sat  looking  at  them ; but 
her  very  immobility,  with  the  deep  spot 
of  red  in  each  cheek,  and  her  darkened 
narrowed  eyes,  made  her  terrible.  This 
state  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time 4^6  poor,old  Judge,  unable  to 
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sit  down  or  to  sleep,  wandered  about,  Hol- 
lis accompanying  him  silently,  and  wait- 
ing outside  when  he  went  every  now  and 
then  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  to  look  in. 
Paul  came  once.  But  Cicely’s  eyes  dark- 
ened so  when  she  saw  him  that  Eve  hur- 
riedly motioned  him  away.  She  follow- 
ed him  out. 

“Do  not  come  again  until  I send  for 
you.” 

“ If  there  Is  nothing  for  me  to  do,  then 
I might  as  well  go  to  bed.” 

“You  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
sleep.” 

“ I shall  sleep  a great  deal  better  than  I 
did  when  I thought  she  would  be  starting 
South  in  spite  of  us,”  retorted  Paul.  4 4 Im- 
agine her  arriving  there  and  finding  him 
gone  to  Savannah,  and  following  him  to 
Savannah  to  find  him  with — It’s  much 
worse  than  she  knows;  that  letter  only 
tells  a little.  There  are  others,  telling 
more,  which  I have  kept  back.” 

4 4 Did  you  really,  then,  keep  back  any- 
thing?” 

“She’ll forgive  me.  She’ll  forgive, and 
like  me  better  than  ever;  you’ll  see.” 

44  And  is  it  a question  of  you  ? It  is  her 
husband,  her  faith  in  him,  her  love  for 
him,”  said  Eve,  passionately. 

“Oh,  as  to  that,  she  will  forgive  him 
the  very  first  moment  she  sees  him,”  an- 
swered Paul,  going  off. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
Cicely  sent  for  him.  “If  you  don’t  still 
believe  in  him,  if  you  don’t  still  love 
him — ” she  began  the  instant  he  entered, 
her  poor  little  voice  trying  to  be  a threat. 

“Of  course  I believe  in  him.” 

44 And  he  is  noble?  and  good?  and 
dear  ?” 

“ If  you  can  call  him  that— to-day — you 
are  a trump,”  said  Paul,  delightedly. 

He  had  gained  his  point,  and  by  one  of 
the  miracles  of  love  she  could  forgive  her 
husband  and  excuse  his  fault;  she  could 
still  worship  him,  believe  in  him.  Paul 
also  believed  in  him,  but  in  another  way. 
And  upon  this  ground  they  met,  Paul 
full  of  admiration  for  what  he  called  her 
pluck  and  common-sense  (both  were  but 
love),  and  she  adoring  him  for  his  un- 
swerving affection  for  his  brother.  Paul 
would  go  South  soon.  He  would  — he 
would  make  arrangements.  She  pinned 
all  her  faith  upon  Paul  now.  Paul  was 
her  demi-god  because  he  believed  \n  his 
brother. 

It  was  really  her  dislike  to  see  him  re- 
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buffed  even  in  the  smallest  thing  that 
made  her  now  say,  alluding  to  Eve,  44  Oh, 
conquer  her;  she  is  too  self-willed — for  a 
woman.” 

Paul  smiled.  44 1 shall  never  conquer 
her.” 

“Try ; begin  now.  Make  her  think  that 
you  want  her  to  walk  with  you.” 

“But  I don’t.” 

44  Can’t  you  pretend  ?” 

44  Why  should  I?” 

44  Well,  to  please  me.” 

“You’re  an  immoral  little  woman,” 
said  Paul,  laughing.  44  I’ll  go.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  you  sent  me.”  He  went 
up  the  beach  to  meet  Eve,  who  was  still 
walking  to  and  fro,  singing  to  Jack,  Hol- 
lis accompanying  them  after  his  fashion; 
that  is,  following  behind,  and  stopping  to 
skip  a stone  carelessly  when  they  stopped. 
Paul  went  straight  to  Eve.  44 1 wish  you 
would  go  with  me  for  a walk,”  he  said. 
He  looked  at  her;  his  glance  holding  hers 
slowly  became  entreating.  The  silence 
between  them  lasted  an  appreciable  in- 
stant. 

44 1 will  go,”  said  Eve. 

Jack  seemed  to  understand  that  his  su- 
premacy was  in  danger.  44  No,  old  Eve — 
no.  I want  old  Eve,  Uncly  Paul,”  he  said, 
in  his  most  persuasive  voice. 

Hollis  came  up,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. 44  Were  you  wanting  to  go  off  some- 
where ? I’ll  take  Jack.” 

“Old  man,  you  get  out,”  suggested 
Jack,  calmly. 

44  Oh,  where  does  he  learn  such  things  I” 
said  Eve.  She  thought  she  was  distressed 
— she  meant  to  be ; but  there  was  an  under- 
tide of  joyousness,  which  Hollis  saw. 

44  On  the  contrary,  Jackum,  I’ll  get  in,” 
he  answered.  44  If  it’s  singing  you  want, 


I can  sing  very  beautifully.  I can  sing, 
4 My  Henry  is  gone  to  the  War.’  And  I 
can  dance  too;  looker  here.”  And  skip- 
ping across  the  beach  in  a Fisher’s  Horn- 
pipe step,  he  ended  with  a pigeon’s  wing. 

Jack,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  sprang  up 
and  down  in  Eve’s  arms.  44  ’Gain ! ’gain  f ’ 
he  cried,  imperiously,  his  dimpled  forefin- 
ger pointed  at  the  dancer. 

Again  Hollis  executed  his  high  leap. 
“Now  you’ll  come  to  me,  I guess,”  he 
said.  And  Jack  went  readily.  “You 
are  going  for  a walk,  I suppose  ?”  Hollis 
went  on.  “There’s  nothing  very  much 
to  make  it  lively.”  He  had  noted  the 
glow  of  anticipation  in  her  face,  and  was 
glad  that  he  had  contributed  to  it.  But 
when  he  turned  to  Paul,  expecting  as 
usual  to  see  indifference,  he  did  not  see 
it.  Instantly  his  feelings  changed;  he 
felt  befooled.  44  Perhaps  Mrs.  Morrison 
will  go  too,”  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice. 

“No;  she  is  tired,”  answered  Paul. 
Then,  seeing  Hollis’s  discomfiture,  he  add- 
ed, “ Come  along  with  us,  won’t  you  ?’’ 

But  poor  Hollis  was  already  deeply 
ashamed  of  himself;  his  thin  face  under 
his  gray  hair  had  reddened  darkly.  He 
walked  away  with  rapid  step,  carrying 
Jack. 

Jack  made  prodding  motions  with  his 
knees.  “Dant!  dant!” 

“ I’ll  dance  in  a few  minutes,  my  boy,” 
said  Hollis. 

Paul  and  Eve  went  up  the  beach  and 
turned  into  the  wood.  It  was  a magnifi- 
cent evergreen  forest  without  underbrush. 
Above,  the  sunlight  was  shut  out;  they 
walked  in  a gray-green  twilight.  The 
stillness  was  so  intense  that  it  was  op- 
pressive. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

BY  P.  GRANT. 


THOUGH  England  has  always  been  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  its  national 
school  of  painting  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  The  pictures  which  hung 
in  the  palaces  of  the  great  nobles  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
were  nearly  all  the  works  of  foreigners. 
The  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
courtiers  are  due  to  the  brush  of  Hol- 
bein; Mary  Tudor  sat  to  Antonio  More; 
Lucas  van  Heere  and  Zucchero  were  the 
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favorite  painters  of  Elizabeth.  Vandyck 
found  a munificent  patron  in  Charles  L, 
and  Macaulay  thought  that  unfortunate 
monarch  owed  much  of  his  popularity,  in 
recent  times,  to  the  noble  portraits  of  him 
by  Rubens’s  pupil.  The  rugged  features 
of  Cromwell  were  depicted  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  who  after  the  Restoration  appears 
to  have  been  a good  deal  occupied  with 
the  portraits  of  the  court  beauties,  now 
the  chief  attraction  in  the  gallery  of 
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Wolsey’s  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  Lely 
was  succeeded  in  the  royal  favor  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  who  painted  seven  Eng- 
lish sovereigns,  and  nearly  every  emi- 
nent man  of  his  day. 

But  during  these  times  we  do  occasion- 
ally hear  of  British  artists  of  distinction. 
Nicholas  Hilliard  was  employed  by  Queen 
Mary  and  by  Elizabeth.  The  miniatures 
of  Isaac  Oliver  obtained  great  renown, 
and  his  son,  Peter  Oliver,  was  patronized 
by  Charles  I.  Samuel  Cooper,  uncle  by 
marriage  of  the  poet  Pope,  was  known  as 
the  “miniature  Vandyck.”  There  were 
George  Jamesone,  and  William  Dobson 
(the  ancestor  of  the  present  distinguished 
Academician  of  that  name),  who  were 
contemporaries  and  successful  imitators 
of  Vandyck.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  merits  of  these  artists,  they  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  represent 
anything  like  a national  school  of  paint- 
ing. Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the 
poverty  of  English  art  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  even  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  than  the  cata- 
logues of  famous  collections,  such  as 
those  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  in  later  times  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  which  were  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  works  of  foreign- 
ers. In  two  little  volumes,  published  as 
late  as  1766,  under  the  title  of  The  Eng- 
lish Connoisseur , we  find  in  a list  of  250 
pictures  at  Wilton  House  only  two  by 
English  painters,  Lambert  and  Abraham 
Johnson,  and  a few  crayon  drawings  by 
Mr.  Hoare,  of  Bath,  afterward  a member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  collection 
at  Windsor  Castle,  at  that  same  time, 
there  was  but  one  English  picture,  “a 
portrait  of  Lacy,  a famous  comedian  in 
King  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  by 
Wright.” 

But  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  already  many  Eng- 
lish applicants  for  artistic  fame,  who  only 
required  encouragement  and  patronage  to 
make  their  names  widely  known.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Kneller,  which  occurred 
in  1723,  Sir  James  Thornhill  (a  few  years 
later  the  father-in-law  of  Hogarth)  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  formation  of  a 
Royal  Academy  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King.  Charles,  Lord  Halifax,  the 
joint  author  with  Prior  of  the  “Coun- 
try Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,”  interest- 
ed himself  warmly  in  the  scheme,  but  it 
failed,  and-.  Thornhill  started  a private 
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academy  at  his  own  house  in  James 
Street,  Coven t Garden,  on  the  east  side, 
where  the  back  offices  and  painting-room 
abutted  upon  Langford’s  (then  Cock’s) 
auction  - room  in  the  Piazza.  On  the 
death  of  Thornhill,  in  1734,  the  academy 
was  continued  in  a room  hired  in  Peter’s 
Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 

John  Ireland,  in  his  Hogarth  Illustra- 
ted (vol.  iii.vcbap.  iii.),  quotes  a passage, 
somewhat  condensed  and  altered,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  Hogarth’s  account  of  the  English 
academies  of  art  previous  to  1760.  “Sir 
James  dying,”  he  writes,  “I  became  pos- 
sessed (in  1734)  of  his  neglected  appara- 
tus, and  thinking  that  an  academy,  if 
conducted  on  moderate  principles,  would 
be  useful,  I proposed  that  a number  of 
artists  should  enter  into  a subscription 
for  the  hire  of  a place  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  thirty  or  forty  persons  drawing  af- 
ter a naked  figure.  This  proposition  be- 
ing agreed  to,  a room  was  taken  in  St. 

Martin’s  Lane  (Peter’s  Court) The 

academy  has  now  existed  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  is  for  every  useful  purpose 
equal  to  that  in  France  or  any  other.” 

Another  document  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Muse- 
um is  a copy  of  a petition  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  signed  by  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Evelyn,  Duke  of  Kingston,  with 
other  members,  and  presented  to  the  King, 
about  this  time  (1760).  The  petitioners 
state  that  they  have  formed  themselves 
into  a society  for  the  improvement  of  the 
arts,  and  they  beg  for  permission  to  erect 
a “ Building  or  Temple  in  your  Majesty’s- 
Green  Park  next  Piccadilly.”  The  peti- 
tion goes  on  to  suggest  that  “the  proper- 
est  spot  would  be  over  against  the  little 
street  called  White  Horse  Street,  westward 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont’s  house  in  Picca- 
dilly.” The  petition  met  with  no  re- 
sponse, but  the  School  of  Art  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Lane  was  still  doing  good  work  with- 
out any  help  or  royal  patronage.  In  1752, 
Reynolds,  the  future  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  had  returned  from  Italy, 
and  in  the  following  year  a meeting  was 
held  at  the  “ Turk’s  Head,”  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho  (afterward  the  head-quarters  of  the 
famous  Literary  Club),  with  a view  to 
form  a public  academy;  but  the  scheme 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1755  the  idea  was 
again  started,  and  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  entered  into  with  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  which  was  ready  to  &ssif[t,  but  its 
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members  wished  to  have  too  large  a share 
in  the  control  of  the  proposed  institution, 
and  the  project  again  failed. 

The  first  idea  of  a public  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  paint- 
ings presented  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and 
other  artists  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to 
which  the  public  was  allowed  free  access. 
The  place  became  a fashionable  lounge, 
and  the  artists  determined  to  attempt  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  for  themselves.  A 
meeting  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1769,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a pub- 
lic exhibition  should  be  held  annually,  to 
commence  each  year  in  the  second  week 
of  April.  The  “ Society  of  Arts,”  founded 
in  1754,  gave  the  use  of  their  rooms,  op- 
posite Beaufort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  first  exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1760.  In  the  following  year 
there  were  two  separate  exhibitions,  the 
first  in  Spring  Gardens,  managed  by  the 
“ Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,”  the 
other  in  the  old  rooms  in  the  Strand,  by 
a body  of  seceders,  subsequently  called  a 
“Society  of  Free  Artists,”  which  con- 
tinued its  annual  exhibitions  till  1776. 
The  former  body  contained  nearly  all  the 
most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  the 
exhibitors  were  Romney,  Reynolds,  and 
Gainsborough;  admission  was  free,  but 
the  catalogues  cost  a shilling,  and  13,000 
copies  were  sold.  Dr.  Johnson  about  this 
time  writes  to  Baretti:  “The  artists  have 
instituted  a yearly  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  statues,  in  imitation,  I am  told,  of  for- 
eign academies.  This  year  [1761]  was  the 
second  exhibition.  They  please  them- 
selves much  with  the  multitude  of  specta- 
tors, and  imagine  that  the  English  School 
will  rise  much  in  reputation.” 

In  1762  the  same  writer  contributed  a 
preface  to  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Spring  Gardens,  and  £524  8s.  was 
taken  as  entrance  money.  A third  ex- 
hibition was  soon  after  instituted  by  the 
Society  of  Sign-painters,  who  hired  for 
the  purpose  a large  room  at  the  upper 
end  of  Crow  Street,  Coven t Garden,  near- 
ly opposite  the  play-house.  The  receipts 
of  the  old  society  increased  each  year, 
and  on  the  2Gth  January,  1765,  the  King, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  members,  grant- 
ed them  a royal  charter  as  the  “Incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.” The  roll  was  signed  by  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  artists,  among  whom 
were  Allan  Ramsay,  Bartolozzi,  Cosway, 
Gainsborough,  Hudson  and  his  former 
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pupil  Reynolds,  Romney,  Benjamin  West, 
and  Zoffany.  One  famous  name  was 
wanting  among  the  signatures.  In  the 
previous  year  Hogarth  had  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Chiswick, 
not  far  from  his  old  rival,  Kent,  who  ten 
years  before  had  been  laid  in  a vault  in 
the  church. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  affairs  of 
the  new  Society  of  Artists.  Its  regula- 
tions appear  to  have  been  badly  drawn 
up:  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
members,  and  the  directors  were  unable 
to  perform  their  duties  in  a manner  which 
they  thought  likely  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  art.  In  1767  only  eight  of  the  old 
directors  were  re-elected,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  wrote  to  Joshua  Kirby, 
the  President,  resigning  their  seats.  A 
committee  of  four  members,  Chambers, 
West,  Cotes,  and  Moser,  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed by  the  retiring  directors  to  take 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a new 
academy.  The  King  gave  his  patronage 
and  assistance,  and  some  of  the  regula- 
tions were  written  out  by  his  Majesty's 
own  hand.  The  affair  was  kept  entirely 
secret  till  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  was  at  length  revealed  to  the 
President  of  the  old  Society  by  the  King 
himself.  Kirby,  who  had  arrived  on 
some  business  at  Windsor,  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  George  III.  as  West 
Avas  showing  his  picture  of  “Regulus.” 
Kirby  admired  the  work,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  West  would  exhibit  it.  He  re- 
plied that  it  belonged  to  his  Majesty,  who 
at  once  joined  in : “I  shall  be  happy  to  let 
the  work  be  shown  to  the  public.” 

“Then,  Mr.  West,”  said  Kirby,  “you 
will  send  it  to  my  exhibition.” 

“No,”  replied  the  King;  “ it  must  go  to 
my  exhibition — to  the  Royal  Academy.” 

The  President  of  the  Associated  Artists 
bowed  and  retired.  It  is  said  that  the 
disappointment  shortened  his  life,  but  he 
survived  till  his  fifty-ninth  year,  in  1774. 
He  is  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Kew, 
where  are  also  the  graves  of  Gainsbor- 
ough and  Zoffany. 

A meeting  of  about  thirty  artists,  who 
were  to  compose  the  new  Academy,  was 
convened  for  the  following  eveuing,  9th 
December,  at  the  house  of  Wilton,  the 
sculptor,  to  receive  the  code  of  laws  and 
nominate  office-bearers.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  elect  Reynolds  as  President,  but  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations, and  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
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not attend,  He  yielded,  ha^eyer;  to  the  1^00^ 
persvio^itms  of  West,  whoiadted  for  him  : I 

in  (fo  evening.  #ud  took  turn  la  WtUon » JAiS 
where'.  lie  was  revived  with  en- 
fh^iaWiVand  the  r«ecessary  business  was 
M \:iVh^_b€guo.-^'TJie  grftfe  *>f  laws  ty&s  ’>1 

and  ihiny-'fti  x A caden  > teho  is, 

'om^fchded'  by  bii«  Majesty;  wt w*  elected, 

On  the  next  day  a report  Was  made to  the  yfm&m 
King,  w3|o  approval  qfi  the  pr^ceedhtg^v  tJll 
and  signed , the  “ Instrument/'  defining 
the- corndmiuou  of  the  Royal  ‘Academy, 
which  thus  began  itAcHstci^ 
day,  lOtU  December,  1711#.. 

• • ' •'  p&-  th£/Uih  D^nibor  jfop  first  general  t&pP 

a^emblv  wa$.  hel  d iu  Pall  Mai].  T wen  tv-  || 

; ..&£•-  p£g 

obligation  to  observe all  the  and  rfiH| 

.regu ktUoriA  ivtti  untied  in  the  **  lnid.ni-  W8& 
nii^t,7'  and  ; Um  tdhcers  were  ehomm  by  ||gj§§ 
bfel lot.,  J rMi  Wife;'  /dec  t&ci  - |fji|| 

President.  William  Chambers  Treasurer,  BB 
George  Michai?'!  Af o«er,  Ke*p<?r;  ami  F run-  Ijlhg 
.;ci8\MUh^  Secre^Ty ;•  •• ' . Eight  Ac-  ;I|||j 

ademiei&ny  were  chosen  a*1  of  $f$g* 

the  Council,  which  was  to  have-  the  "on-  f|j|p 
direction  amt  uisuM^ni^i  t :&f  >11  '•  the  jHgg| 

.Nine  others  Wjlj& 


business  of  the  society, 
were  appointed  . Yfeitftts,  whose  duty  w$% 
to  >v  attend  the  schools;  hv  •r$tiitk«n,  each 
a month,  to  settle  figures,  1o  examine  the 
perfornuarices  of  the  students,  to  advise 

These  regulatioris^ 


AC iDfW?  IS  FTTfR^  CtnjKT 


and  instruct  them 
with  some  slight  moil  ifica  lions,  cop  tin  iu> 

in  Tone  to  the  present  dwy,  ami  the  >tu-  J^ocieties,  which  met  first  m Greyhound 
dents  htii&  the  SHSsistam'O  m d advice  of  Court  arid  afterward  in  St,  Martin's  Lane, 
tile  »bWi,|$^Wr$  of  t$e  Though  in  iris  Sixty- Qft$i  year,  hie  waft 

wiliuiglr  sacrifice  their  time  .arid  cot**  still  lit  ami  ready  for  work.  "'All  who 
veiifcnce  U>  this  iru porta nf  duty.  ‘"The  knew;  him,’'  wrote  Reynolds,  “were  1m 
greater  (iie:'''pkmiervh;; wri^s  ;M.r;‘‘A>1ija»rlp$  • • '{ftehdtp-  but  he  :kpew,Tvry/.wpll  hnw  to 
bis  .J Lif#  of  " the  maSnbdh  the  hnpwWnec  of  i(fe  r/#fce.  ami 

jrwrh  v^fu^bie  must  always  be  hW  hp  he  whs  m trm^b  a#  f&Avgs  iijked 

stem  lion- y,  , it.  W always  appeared  to  by  the  stinWntsof  the  Academy.  Hx?  was 
rne  that  of  the  con*  the  father  <*f  M&it  Mif^\  o^ypf- ih<Iy 

fttiiulian  nf  the  Roystl  Acadelriy  that  two  fad les  ever 

by  which  tW  memhers  are  madgto  be  in  Francis  Milner  \Newtds*  about 

tiirn  the  teseho^v  ■Wh^h'I  was  a student  1720,  and  Imd. acquired  some  i^pU^tlpK^: 
I well  rer»nHnber  how  much  t fell  the  ad  & portrart-pahiicr.  He  :vvas  mi  exccJleul 
vantage  of  being  able  to  enukidt  vmh  Mid  'tyf0 

i>ien  as  Flax  man.  Fuseli,  Stothardratid  pan  in  the  t^mhi»shneavt  'of  the  Royal 
Turner/'  Academy,  of  vtliieh  lie  wais  Secretary  fnm 

The  duties  of  the  Keeper  were  to  fake  its*  ^'Ojkruncn^inent  in  17fib'  till  17AS,  when 
charge  of  the  models,  wnasts.  Hml  other  mor-  be  rreimJ.  He  died  in  1790. 
ables  Tim  sel^tion  of  Rcyut»lds  President 

ati^ml  v£giii&:iy\  Itbh  • pt'  -desigiiis  wae  of  i ' io -i)ie  A^nd- 

during  th^  Kiifmgs  tif  the  ^ipdeijt&/-  ' No  ctny.  horti  & t Ply m pton , hi  De v- 

better  tn*ii  ^bld  hAvf T>een  imsiiirer  At  the  age  of 

Keeper  tlutn  Moser-  the?  &w?*s  gold  ch^er  seven h*cri  he  phmm  under  Hudson, 
and  enahii^lfr, A^hri  h<?td  pre^idott  met  the  wTid  liad  sUt^iHfcd  Iticlutnl^ofi  Hiul  dervas, 
•y'.'Vot,  LXXlfi&rV'*  «44j*»'  ’"''  ''^  ' 


sir  josinrA  n*Yi?ou>s.~rw  » Wirfe*  ^ him^jn 


as  the  faBliioiiable  portt'ait-paintur  of  the 
day,  He  n-fiojlurd  m London  not  quite 
t\yo  year*,  uud  tbtm*  owing  to  some  dfo* 
agred'u^^  witi?  hi>  master, -retutiivA  tx> 
i^y<kisi)ire>  sybere  be  f>bulnett  a good 
deal  $f  emjdofy  mebf;  id  painting  porimits 
of  the  lo&il  few 

yt^rs  after  bis  father;*  dvMh.:He  m*<4*e  the 
iK^uamtanee  tit  Ghmiho^  who 

bad  m*>>frt)y  beei(  Apjtctif.ite.J  i*1  the  .ew.>»o 
round  in  the  Medt torrm nwm,  an d otTor^d 
Ktyyiioltb;  a passage  on  board  ins  flag- 
ship, the  Cvnf "runt.  Ti»ey\saik'M.l  on  the 
Hh  of  May..  l7-.kt  m$  fiftfM*  visiting  many 
pTne^fo  oa  the  ^wayi  ReynDkls  arrived  in 
:. Rhine  iniaid,  "to 


his  measureless  Anient/’  tw*>  years.  Oa 
luf  w&F  home  W parsed  a month  m JParis* 
And  was  hack  io  London  in  1752.  He 
tet  took  apartui^ht^  104  6L  JCw^. 

tin  a Laner^ *yhi£h  bad  at  one  tiafe. 
copied  by  Sir  b*m*$  ThonxluilyhiU  be 
afterward  moved  to  No.  f>  Great  Newport 
Strict.  ‘ ' clSfii #■•  • at  that  time 

• .(1  %&&)$$  'gaj^A'f^  &•  h*&4<  ifuipeay  .Tor 
a haiLtengiin  and  48  guineas  for  a yy bofe 
length.  In  1773  he  bharg’ed  10*  fee 
a head  si?ef  £52  108  for  a kitcat,  10^ . 
for  ^ half-length.  ami  £ J of!  20^.  tor* a whole 
length.  His  prices  never  at  any  time  ap- 
proached tfmMvpaul  to  I jiwmuice  toward  yj 
the  close  of  hi*  career.  In  l?fib  Key  rmld* 
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the  house  former  Ivin  iheposses-  hk|x>i4raii  in  then*  buiidiHgvw^b^n  in- 
sasm  *>f  t J>^  fa* tli of  Xrrieibrjy'e  Moida  rid,  the  3Ci*iptioh  like  that  oji  of \Mo)iSfe 

artist,  in  Leieeak-r  Square,  then  known  m'JAn '--the.  French  Academy  iJ  Rich  he  man 
Leicester  Fields,  where  l)e  remained  till  quail  Asa  g-toir«v  i!  msnquait a hi  irpire.T 
his  death.  11m sister;  •Fp^.uceN.  Key  oolite  Reynolds  kept  a regular  item  **(;  his 
was  for  same  titne  living  :Witlit  :h;hny\t?Vt  feitter^.  xvith  oerasional 
they  da  not  appear  to  have  got  an  Very  cpd  engagements.  Tbt  p(»ckei  )x>olrs  In 
well  toother.  She  ■&  heiVouk,  which  these  were.  wrfttete&rn  witll 

fidget^;  disposition f w Be  ^ the  exeejHiop  .uf  ^ tew  xub&i tig.  volumes, 
trembly  frying  to  a maw  :&f  ip  file  pp^sBuw  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

calm ’.add  '^u&bfc*  te$npemmex>t^  hut.  Jkdm*  /T.he;  first.  of  thw  series  wa^.fwr.  1765}  the 
son  had  w-  great  Artec  bow  for  her,  and  dfc: 
etered  that  vv?y:nvhr  Ui  purity 

itself;1'  She  liiicf  sotpe  small  share  of  her 
brother s laletii  ^ntl  painted  rmwndures, 
which,  he  ^id,  " r nuute  hip'#**lf  Cry  and 
others  laugh',1*  There  h a head  s>*e  por- 
tmit;of.h<d,‘  hy\fc*r  bmthet;  whoiri  iho  sur- 
vived She  died  Queen  % 

Sqsim^e,  W^t  mil KHter,  aged  ^ig  hty , on  ih& 

1st  of  iSloveiyibet;  lSt)7;  , - * ;•  ■••' ' " ■ :;  •.  - •> ;; 

$ir  JoshuAs  m Leicester  Square 

h littlf  changed,  thong^h  there  have  teen 
a%K  aiteratiohs  in  the  interior  ar 
i^ngetnbnts.  The  which  $$$ 

trod  by  so  many  .of  the  beauties  &tid  iilue> 
tripu&  meii  of  the  day,  is  an  interesting 
tea  thro  of  Um  bwi  Jdm^;  ar»d'f  • it  ill  retains 
the  <$&  h^^t^es,  mirviwg  ouL 

atloW  space idr  the 
tidied  brkfpA  The  pi&ec  is  now  occupied 
by  ^tes^rs\  Pntfci^k  and  Simpson,  flic  awe* 

Uoneery. ; 'V.  :-"  -/•  ;-  ' 1 ' L ; 

Reynolds  had  at  this  time  ( ITfifhalmidy 
attained  almost  the  highest  eminence  In 
[u's  ptx^ess'mn , ; HnraceW  Hies  in 

February ; }$%%  s*h$  M*v 


staircask:  is.  norac  xsy  An  josatu  j'kyn»>lps, 
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signature  is  only  miss- 
mg  in  the  minutes  o( 
one  Council  meeting 
(1st  October,  1779), 
when  we  learn  from 
his  diary  that  he 
enjoying  a little  hum 
mifand 
ing  in  liis  own 
The  Academy 
its  first  home  in  Ifa i\ 
Mall,  immediiUifly  w 
jaocjvt  to  Old  Oarlfop 
House  a little  e&sliwu 
of  the  site  now&^p&S 
by  the  United 
Club.  Its 
bit  io  n , compri sing 
works,  was  opened  oty 
the  26th  AprU^  and  W 
visited  by  the  Ktfejf  tv 
the  2HU  Af&y,  ar« 
l i semen  1 having 
previously  inserted  m 
the  papers  that  on  tttfG 
day  the  pubhc  k^1v- 
not  be  Emitted,  It 
closed  on  the  JfTtk'v! 
the  same  month.  The 
price  of  admission  im 
as  at  the  present  lime, 
one  shilling;  the  cata- 
logues were  sold  for 
sixpence,  and  the  total 
receipts  were  £699  l?s 
fid.  In  1792.  the  year 
six  to  sixteen  or  eighteen.  But  his  work  in  winch  Reynolds  died,  780  works  wer^ 
as  President  must  liave  occupied  a good  exhibited,  and  the  receipts  had  increased 
deal  of  his  time.  He  was  indefatigable  to  £3178  12s. 

in  his  attendance  at  the  Academy,  and  in  In  1886  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
the  first  two  years  from  its  formation  his  £18,741  7s.  On  Monday,  August  2d  (bank 
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SELECTING  TttK  riCTFRES,”  ON  NEXT  FAC.Jg. 

7.  T Faed.  R A 

8.  It.  Redgrave,  R A. 

9.  C.  W.Cnpe,  H A. 

10.  E.  Arraitaare,  It  A. 

11.  .T.  C.  Ronley.  H A. 

12.  F.  A.  Eaton  ithe  Secretary!. 


13.  P.  H Calderon.  H A. 

14.  J.  C Hook,  It.  A. 

15  The  h*a<Lcarpenter  waiting  to 
chalk  on  picture — a for  ac- 
cepted ; d for  doubtful ; rfor 
refused. 
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holiday),  7642  persons  paid  for  admis- 
sion, which  on  that  day  was  at  the  re- 
duced charge  of  sixpence. 

In  the  Council  minutes  for  13th  April, 
1770,  there  appears  an  entry  of  the  mem- 
bers “having  examined  the  several  pic- 
tures of  the  Exhibition.” 

At  the  present  day  the  task  of  selecting 
from  the  pictures  sent  for  exhibition  by 
artists  not  belonging  to  the  Academy  is 
very  arduous,  and  however  conscientious- 
ly it  may  be  performed,  the  decision  of 
the  Council  cannot  always  be  infallible. 
A summary  of  the  results  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  1886  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed.  The  Council  com- 
menced its  selection  on  Monday,  March 
29th,  and  finished  on  Tuesday,  April  6th. 
The  works  sent  by  non-members  amount- 
ed to  8875,  of  which  1753  were  accepted 
and  hung,  though  the  space  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Council  was  very  insufficient 
for  such  a number.  The  members  con- 
tributed 172  works,  of  which  144  were 
paintings.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
statement  that  7122  works  were  refused, 
and  if  one  considers  the  vast  amount  of 
disappointment,  unhappiness,  and  even 
despair  that  is  undergone  each  year  by 
the  artists  of  rejected  pictures,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Academy  should  some- 
times be  regarded  by  the  outside  world 
with  no  very  kindly  feelings.  The  en- 
graving of  the  painting  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Cope, 
R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1876, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  annual  scene  which 
takes  place  when  the  President  and  Council 
“ select  the  pictures.” 

The  work  of  the  “committee  of  ar- 
rangements,” as  it  is  officially  called, 
which  determines  the  order  and  position 
of  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  or  laborious.  In  1886  it 
commenced  on  Wednesday,  April  7th, 
and  was  not  completed  till  Wednesday, 
April  21st.  In  some  respects  the  task  is 
even  more  invidious  than  that  of  the 
“selection.”  The  greater  number  of  the 
rejected  works  are  by  artists  whom  the 
members  of  the  Council  have  never 
known  or  seen,  but  those  which  the  hang- 
ing committee  is  called  upon  to  arrange 
are  in  many  cases  by  comrades  and  inti- 
mate friends.  It  is  not  unusual,  more- 
over, for  Academicians  to  be  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  place  assigned  to 
their  productions.  Northcote  declared  he 
never  had  a picture  well  hung,  and  even 
the  gentle  Angelica  Kauffman  complain - 
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ed  to  her  friend  the  President  that  her 
paintings  were  badly  placed.  The  first 
volume  of  Council  minutes  contains  the 
record  of  a very  serious  dispute  on  the 
subject,  which  occurred  a few  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  Academy. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  was  an  original 
Academician,  and  his  name  will  always 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous among  British  painters.  “ The  art  of 
Gainsborough,”  writes  Mr.  Leslie,  “has  a 
charm  not  to  be  found  even  in  that  of 
Reynolds;  a pastoral  feeling  which  raises 
him  to  the  level  of  Burns.”  The  two 
great  painters,  though  they  were  never 
on  familiar  terms,  had  a just  appreciation 
of  each  other’s  genius.  “D- — him, 
how  various  he  is!”  said  Gainsborough, 
on  examining  the  President’s  works  at 
one  of  the  exhibitions.  “ I cannot  think,” 
confessed  Reynolds,  before  a picture  by 
his  rival,  “how  he  produces  his  effects.” 
Gainsborough  had  refused  to  fulfil  any  of 
his  Academical  duties,  and  had  more  than 
once  given  trouble  about  his  pictures  at 
the  annual  exhibitions.  In  1784  he  sent 
a full-length  group  of  three  of  the  royal 
princesses,  and  insisted  on  its  being  hung 
lower  than  the  usual  level  of  pictures  of 
that  class.  The  Academy  still  possesses 
the  letter  which  Gainsborough  wrote  to 
the  hanging  committee  on  that  occa- 
sion. “Mr.  Gainsborough  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  gentlemen  appointed 
to  hang  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  begs  leave  to  hint  to  them  that 
if  the  royal  family  which  he  has  sent  for 
exhibition  (being  smaller  than  three- 
quarters)  is  hung  above  the  line  along 
with  the  full-lengths,  he  never,  while  he 
breathes,  will  send  another  picture  to  the 
exhibition.  This  he  swears  by  God.” 

A more  temperate  letter  was  written  to 
the  Council,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the 
governing  body  to  be  dictated  to  by  one 
of  its  members,  however  distinguished  he 
might  be;  a reply  was  sent  informing 
him  that  “the  Council  have  ordered 
your  pictures  to  be  taken  down  and  de- 
livered to  your  order  whenever  [you]  send 
for  them.”  The  incident  was  most  re- 
grettable, as  Gainsborough  never  exhibit- 
ed again  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  question  the  propriety  of 
the  Council  in  upholding  its  authority. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  breach 
between  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  was 
at  last  closed.  On  the  death-bed  of  the 
latter  he  sent  for  his  rival,  and  a recon- 
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The.  first  *c  committee  of  ttrn4n#ementv*  ilc<1  for  tlic  Duke  of  OimbHrhiiid  and 

at  'v\\ic]i  '*±  rn-ortl  appendin'  the  Council  Lmlv  Orosverior.  whose  notorious  inti- 
. 'yr&4  • cits-  ih*  SStft . WM$  w*i*/  ibc  of  a divorce  eas<% 

March.  1771.  ano  con'sisiW!  of  Mr.  West,  then  the  talk  oi  the  town*, 
afterward.  Fivsideut,  • Cipt-imm,  Richard  On  ihe  1.4ih'' of' January  1 1«^  new  #y>art* 
VTi'Nom  tli%i  ■felebrated  l^nilyt  A^e-pai^lfer.  nwnts  m Amtervet  Bouse  allotted  by  Hue 
<5*,  M.  vand  the  .SeCre--.  Jviu^  %fa#iy\fy}Afixny  :U&&uo  j>o$* 

taryilL  iftR  ^wten.  of.  thmf  #h  atuithe  J^tigifjgs  ap}j^>riaU?il 

be  !•»>(•$  Umy  be  seen  in  tliy  ;n>prcKhK*?ioi'o.  Urn  Keeper,  the  Li  binary  v tJie  -Schoul^ 
tm  paire  !HW.  of  the  line  mer/.otim  vup'.mV'-  and  tlm  Council  -room  awe  occupied, 
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Academy  in  f4se ^ tire  Academy,  but  poor 

raer  Pr&f4$$($b  ‘of ' Arfxtfant  Literature*  fh&  Gcd$$^ith,  who  bad  died  sa  few  weeks  be* 
latter  Pro f&s&ar  of  AmnMit  Hfataqr-**-  fore  in  bji  lonely  chamber^  in  th&s 
were  Wh  present,  &nd  Walpole  jdv^  pie  (:ai  Brick  Court,  \\%x  absent  for  the  first 
some  account  Of  j^e  niemt,{&{\d  Mr.  »?obn  XJnin^s 

tire  wcttsfoi^  But  bare  fuller  doi&ife  ‘brll  fcvk  the  dinner  are  still  in  exi^eijcev 
of  the  drnnnr  in  17741.  At  the  ponncil  ..^i.fe:ti«Me:w:ks  laid  for  niviety  two  po-sorts, 
meeting ot  the  Abth  <^f  3}:arc;li  tiiat  yeiii'  at  five  slid Ung^  h Ivead,  jmd  lliK&iierUd#’  ' 
it  waa  wiabtved  that  Ui^  I^rd  CharVitier-  meni,  SVi.tticUiiv^^  fo^^lasscrfaite^clH^t^; 
Jain*  the  Pi^s5dent  of  Eire  Royal  ]?i>cietyr  an  A Oliver  extras,  cost  £15  M:  BSK'I  but  ihi^ 
ami  olher  tfuesUs.  a mot  nr  whom  wot*  wine  -appeal'*  vu>t  t<*  hr  included.'  Th^ 
David  Gamete,  George  04mun,  and  Bant-  fare  wa*  reilrehVely  plain,  PW  the 
md  Fpbfe,  should  be  invited.  jaud  at.  the  course  theiv  were  frAyls.  greens/tem>  rerii 
next  'Qohm*il  Irefch  names  were  add^d  b*  /pie*  raised  pie,  ^alad,  4bd  nwst  beef.  The 
tho  list,  including  Edmund  Uutkr,  Top-  o-r  oral  iconrse  consisted  of  ^ •rs<c  aspanp 
ham  Bm ucl erk,  ten  o w b %&>  read* fc  of  £iwC*  db&Joi  ^Ttddiu^  ttori  1**nJk  In  TTiM 

15eriry^Iimrb\n’v^  Mh  IShkfelC  of i hi;  Freema^on^T^ 
who  afterward  married,  the  ohi^r  ’Miss  . furmd&t fit* imii 
Horaeck.  half  a ‘ fytyitik?-;. 

Johnson  wfts,  of  cernrse,  present  as  an  purveyor  was  nut  : Iu^q,  however,  with- 
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dents.  Reynolds’s  discourses  were  much 
admired  at  the  time,  and  they  are  still  con- 
sidered as  models  of  their  kind,  both  in 
style  and  matter.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
last  address,  in  1790,  when  he  had  finish- 
ed speaking,  Burke  stepped  up,  and  taking 
the  President’s  hand  in  his  own,  quoted 
the  lines  from  Milton : 

44  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam’s  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix’d  to 
hear.” 

Reynolds’s  health  was  now  beginning 
to  fail,  though  till  almost  the  end  he 
mixed  much  in  society,  and  regularly  ful- 
filled his  duties  as  President.  On  the  5th 
of  November,  1791,  he  made  his  will,  but 
was  unable  to  attend  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Academy  on  the  10th.  His 
eyesight  was  becoming  more  impaired, 
and  he  suffered  much  from  depression  of 
spirits.  In  January,  1792,  he  was  so  ill 
that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
on  the  23d  February  he  died,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  with  the  same  calm  fortitude 
and  tranquillity  which  had  always  been 
the  most  striking  trait  in  his  character. 
Among  his  eminent  contemporaries  in 
art,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were 
Francis  Cotes,  Bartolozzi,  who  engraved 
the  plate  for  the  Academy  diplomas  from 
a design  by  Cipriani,  Richard  Cosway, 
celebrated  for  his  miniatures,  Joseph  Nol- 
lekens,  the  sculptor,  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, and  James  Northcote,  Reynolds’s 
pupil  and  biographer. 

Benjamin  West  was  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  Born  in 
America  in  1738,  and  brought  up  by  par- 
ents who  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  acquired  the  simple  tastes  and 
habits  of  his  people,  which  he  retained  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  His  first  lessons  in 
art  were  from  a band  of  Cherokee  Ind- 
ians, who  taught  him  how  to  prepare  the 
red  and  yellow  colors  which  they  used 
for  adorning  their  weapons;  but  his  artis- 
tic talents  soon  attracted  attention,  and  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  friends, 
to  visit  Rome.  After  a residence  of  three 
years  in  Italy  he  went  to  London,  in  1763, 
where  he  at  once  became  famous  as  a 
historical  painter,  and  Was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Academicians.  George  III.  and  his 
Queen  were  favorably  impressed  with  the 
young  artist,  who  before  long  acquired 
considerable  influence  at  court.  He  died 
in  March,  1820,  having  presided  over  the 
Academy  twenty-eight  years.  During  his 
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term  of  office  the  most  eminent  Acade- 
micians were  Hoppner,  Turner,  Sir  Au- 
gustus Callcott,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn,  Mulready,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Chantrey. 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  was 
the  greatest  landscape-painter  of  modern 
days.  He  was  born  in  1775,  and  became 
a student  in  1789.  His  first  Academy  pic- 
ture, a view  of  Lambeth  Palace,  was  ac- 
cepted in  1790,  and  for  sixty  years  unin-  j 
terruptedly  he  contributed  to  the  exhibi-  , 
tions.  Dr.  Waagen  says  “that  no  land-  » 
scape-painter  has  yet  appeared  with  such 
versatility  of  talent.  His  historical  land- 
scapes exhibit  the  most  exquisite  views.  ! 
and  effect  of  lighting;  at  the  same  time  I 
he  has  the  power  of  making  them  express 
the  most  varied  moods  of  nature — a lofty  i 

grandeur,  a deep  and  moody  melancholy 
a sunny  cheerfulness  and  peace,  or  an  up 
roar  of  all  the  elements.”  Turner  died  in 
December,  1851. 

The  third  President  was  Sir  Thomas  ! 
Lawrence,  who  was  bom  in  1769,  the  year 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy.  At 
an  early  age  he  showed  remarkable  genius 
for  drawing,  and  was  taking  professional 
portraits  in  crayons  when  little  more  than 
ten  years  old.  While  still  a boy  he  was 
allowed  to  visit  some  of  the  collections 
of  pictures  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath, 
where  his  father  was  then  Jiving.  In  ! 
after-days,  when  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  possessor  of  a magnificent 
collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters, 
he  readily  gave  permission  for  students  to 
copy  them,  or  any  of  the  pictures  in  his 
gallery.  The  present  writer  has  heard 
Sir  Francis  Grant  speak  of  the  kindness 
which,  as  a young  man,  on  his  first  arrival 
in  London,  he  received  from  Lawrence. 

He  was  not  only  allowed  to  copy  any  of 
the  pictures  in  the  President’s  collection, 
hut  also  to  use  one  of  his  studios.  In 
February,  1794,  Lawrence  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician,  but  on  account  of  his 
youth,  the  diploma  wras  not  signed  till 
December  of  the  following  year.  His 
reputation  as  a portrait-painter  was  Eu- 
ropean, and  during  his  career  he  painted 
many  foreign  celebrities,  besides  nearly  all 
the  distinguished  persons  of  his  own  coun- 
try. His  best  known  works  are  the  per 
traits  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  of  Kemble, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  fa- 
mous collection  at  Windsor  (known  as  the 
“Waterloo  Gallery”)  of  the  great  com- 
manders and  sovereigns  who  took  part  in 
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the  taiTipaign  hi  1814. . Lawmans  died  cwsnicmy  was  attended  by  his colleagues 
after  a abort ^llhi^iaA*mi»r>'V  lbSOi  The  of  the  Academy , Mid  by  nearly  every  a r- 
most  diibhnguished  Ae<Mhouic.U*»s  elected  list  in  England,  The  cortege  started  from 
dt»ri  ng  hi s -Presidency  were  Charles  Leslie,  Trafalgar  Square,  and  Bte  .whale  •of  ihe 
F<f.ty,  and  'Constable,  the  most. 

m*t;i«.>oul  awl 'oa^  at  the  great-  * 

was  aii-exi'dlwot  aireaher.  Op 
tlie  tirst  ?H?ca»ios5.  when  lie  oft-; 
cupicd.  the  ebynr  at  the  Acad- 
emy dinner  Lard  Hhl  land  and 
'Lord  Cleey  declared  that  lua 
opening  sjietnrh  wa» ‘the  best 
they  had;  oyer  heard.  Sit 
Myrtiu  dWl  in  hlseighty-ftrst 
year,  ill  AuguM,  I85Q.:  Aipuilg' ti«o  Aea-.  wa>v  ip  St.  I^aul’s  the  stiwts  were  liui*tl 
dwuieians  elected  since  thy  death  of  with  spectators.  Since  the .funeral  of  the 
liiAwrepep' '.were  giv  Edwin  Laudsrtu',  Bhitn  Duke  Of  Wellington  »p  such  crowds  had 
CUjJd^:|4ai)iet  l^uiliap,  andDayld  Ifoberta.  been  seen  an  a similar  twcaeioit.  hut  his 
In  IHIO,  Henry  Fuseli,  the  Keeper  of  friends  of  the  great  world,  who  had  beep 
the. Academy,  was  much  attracted  by"  pup  proud  to  entertain  him  at  their  houses, 
of  this  iftiider.ta^  A pt^tfy  littl^purly-haad-  .p«d:  uitp  prbbd-  to'  accept  from  him 

ed  hid  vHBt  A^^fdlriAry'  • talent  fair  many  valuable  productions  of  his  pencil; 
d rawing Hojjnftla,  Tins  little  '*  dog  bbyA'.'  were  very  scantily  represented, y ■ 
as  used  id  call  him,  wo*  .Edwin  Poring  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Martin 

Landseer,  and  his  ndiitc  is  pow  probably  ,Shee  the  Bojal  Ai^depiy  jtpbyed  from 
more  widely  koobftt  than  that  of  any  oth-  Somerset  House,  where  the annual  *xhi- 
er  English  artist.  His  first  work  at  the  bit-ions  had  been  held  since  1780,  to  the 
Academy  was  accepted  wheii  he  was  only  National  Gallery,  in  J'rAfaljga'r  Square, 
seventeen  years  of  «g*;:  and  Itfim.  then  The  new-  rtwhns  were  occupied  in  1836, 
till  tins  time  of  his  death  lit* pictures  were  and  ip  the  following  year  the  exhibition 
generally  the  chi«P;|^&tti.'w'|ttier!S#t  at  -was  opened  with  much  *&&  kf  Wflliam 
the  annual  exhibitions.  Op  the  death  t?f  IY-,.  on  the  last  ocea^ioa  that  he  ever  took 
Sir  Charles  EajitiaUc.  Laudseer  was  eject- :'  part  in  .a public  ceremony.  The  Duchess 
ed  a*  President,  but  his-,  failing'  healt  h ■ of  Eefit  and  Princess  Ytciorj*  visited  the 
obliged  him  to  d'-ciim- the  position.  Me  galleries  on  the  same  d*y 
died  in  October,  is:.';,  and  was  hurled ' in  Sir  Martin  ghee  wa*  succeeded  by  Sir 
the  crypt  of  St.  Paula  Onlhedral  The  Cihatles EasHakd/a  gaidlemau  of  cultured 
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taste,  who  excelled  rather  in  the  theory 
than  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  bom  in  1793,  and  early  showed  a 
strong  feeling  for  classical  art,  which 
was  further  developed  by  travels  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  On  the  appointment 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Comnussion  in  1841  he 
was  named  Secretary,  and  in  1855  he  be- 
came Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 
His  contributions  to  art  literature  were 
published  in  a collected  form  in  1846,  but 
the  volume  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  died  December,  1865. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  most  notable 
Academicians  elected  were  Sir  John  Wat- 
son Gordon,  President  of  the  Scotch  Acad- 
emy, Thomas  Ores  wick,  William  Pow- 
ell Frith,  Samuel  Cousins  (elected  an  as- 
sociate engraver  in  1835,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  without  a rival  in  the  art  of 
mezzotint  engraving),  James  Clark  Hook, 
the  marine  painter,  and  Sir  John  Millais. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  successor  as  Pre- 
sident was  Sir  Francis  Grant.  Born  in 
1804,  and  educated  at  Harrow,  one  of  his 
earliest  reminiscences  was  of  a visit  paid 
by  Lord  Byron  to  his  old  school,  when  the 
poet  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
from  the  boys. 

During  the  twelve  years  Sir  Francis 
Grant  presided  over  the  Royal  Academy 
he  was  on  very  cordial  terms  with  his 
colleagues,  from  whom  on  all  occasions 
he  received  the  warmest  support  and  as- 
sistance. Among  his  intimate  friends 
was  Edwin  Landseer,  whom  in  e^rly  days 
he  used  to  meet  at  Gore  House,  where 
Count  d’Orsay  was  then  living  with  his 
mother-in-law,  Lady  Blessington.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  same 
coterie,  and  the  present  writer  well  re- 
members hearing  him  reminded  by  Sir 
Francis  Grant  of  a supper  party  where 
Count  d’Orsay  proposed  a humorous  toast 
to  the  tailors  of  England,  and  called  on 
him  (Mr.  Disraeli)  to  respond.  Landseer’s 
letters  to  Sir  Francis  are  carefully  pre- 
served, and  many  of  them  contain  inter- 
esting pen  and  ink  sketches.  Sir  Francis 
Grant  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  in 
October,  1878.  During  the  time  he  was 
President  many  distinguished  artists 
were  elected  to  full  Academical  honors. 
Among  them  were  Thomas  Faed,  Cal- 
deron, Watts,  and  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton. But  the  most  notable  event  during 
Sir  Francis  Grant’s  tenure  of  office  was 
the  removal  of  the  Academy  to  Bur- 
lington House,  which,  by  a strange  co- 
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incidence,  is  labelled  “Academy  of  Arts*’ 
in  one  of  Hogarth’s  engravings,  knows 
as  44  Masquerades  and  Operas/’  pub- 
lished in  1724.  The  magnificent  build- 
ing where  the  exhibitions  are  now  held, 
with  its  new  schools  and  other  recent 
additions,  has  cost  about  £150,000.  which 
has  been  entirely  paid  out  of  the  Acad- 
emy’s funds.  During  Sir  Francis's  lat- 
ter years  he  often  expressed  a desire 
that  his  successor  might  be  Frederick 
Leighton,  and  after  his  death  this  wish 
was  realized  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Academy,  and  by  its  hearty  approval 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  success  of 
British  art.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has 
now  been  President  for  over  ten  years, 
and  has  on  many  occasions  shown  his 
anxiety  that  the  institution  over  which 
he  presides  should  keep  up  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  day. 

The  best  known  Academicians  elected 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  are 
Orchardson,  Alma-Tadema,  Vicat  Cole, 
Ouless,  Briton  Riviere,  and  Marcus  Stone, 
The  most  important  improvements  have 
been  the  erection  of  the  new  schools  and 
the  revised  code  of  laws  for  the  students, 
of  which  an  excellent  description  is  given 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  in  the  London  Fortnightly 
Review  of  December,  1883.  It  has  al- 
ways been  emphatically  recognized  by 
the  Academy  that  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant duties  is  instruction  in  art,  and  the 
very  first  Council  meeting  has  a minute 
on  the  subject.  There  is  no  space  in  this 
article  for  any  detailed  explanation  of  the 
present  system,  and  only  a few  bare  sta- 
tistics can  be  given.  The  annual  cost  of 
the  schools  is  between  £5000  and  £6000. 
There  are  at  present  about  five  hundred 
students  on  the  books  of  the  Academy, 
who  receive  the  best  professional  edu- 
cation which  the  country  can  give,  with- 
out payment  of  any  fees;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  annual  vacation  of  two 
months,  the  schools  are  open  during  the 
whole  year.  The  general  superintend- 
ence is  vested  in  the  Keeper,  but  there  are, 
or  will  shortly  be,  professors  of  Painting. 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Anatomy,  and 
Chemistry,  besides  a teacher  of  Perspec- 
tive and  a master  in  the  Class  of  Archi- 
tecture. Not  the  least  important  part  of 
the  teaching  is  that,  already  alluded  to,  by 
the  Visitors,  elected  from  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  who  serve  each  a 
month  in  rotation.  There  are  three  trav- 
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elling  studentships  of  !«rmMf  for  mon*  mVi  contact,  with th.-<  outside  world, 

one  yiww,  gfveu,.buj;jnii3atJ.v  to  Use  win  am-  sad  we  bear'  rumors.,  indeed,  that  some- 
of  the  gold  medals  of  pain  ting;  sculpture,  thing  of  t he  sort  is  .u  present  actually  u« 
and.  aruhilwtiture;  There- .ftps. .also  many  der  consideration.  But  no  uopve|u*diced 
other  substniHwil  reward*,  in iW  sjiatpe  of  person  pvtifc*  takes  the  trouWe.lo  acquire  a 
-medals,  st'holai'shipfc,  nod  money ' prizes,  .knowledg-e  of  the  subject  v«-i'il  • du'uht  for 
given  aitniially  to  successful  students,  a luoment  tliat  the  njembers  do  their  »t- 
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There  is  another  good  wqrk  which  the  most  ti>  fulfil  the  duties'  intrusted  to  their 
Academy  has  always  ti«e.n  diligent  in  per-  charge  ; and  as  long  as  the  RuyaJ:  Acad- 
formlpg.  Tliq  Council  boohs, -from  their  emy  is  'unlimited  with  these  conscientious 
earliest  coiimtencement,  have  eonstsmt  en-  feelings,  and  contains  witbjnits  liody  ai 
tries  of  pecuniary  assistance  given  to  iwdi-  many  of  the  ablest  artists  of  the  kingdom, 
gent  artists  or  theyr  relatives,  Theamount  it  may  hope  to  continue  for  mwyy;!^ 
annually  allotted  to  this  purpose  is  upw  its  useful  aud  honorable  career, 
very  large,  and  is  in  many  cases  increased  It.  only  remains  foi  the  writer  to  ex  - 
by  the  private  benefactions  of  nu-mnet-.s.  press  hi.-?  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
•The'  liny  a 1 Academy  celebrated  its  een-  'permission  accorded  to  him  by  fhetVonu- 
Wirarr  in  lSCH,  ami  still  appears  to  have  oil  ip  examine  the  niiinite-books  aiid  the 
every  pK»spt«;t  of  a long  exisiWrcc  It  archive*,  ami  he  ttiiist  add  hi,s  hearty 
.might  be  possible  fur  an  «nthnsiastii''  re-  thanks  to  tins  Pmsideiitand.tlie  .‘>ecreh<ry 
fqmier  to  point  out  defect*  tn  .souk-  of  the  for  the  invariable  kiiidhess  with  which 
reguiaiionv.  ami  to  suggest  ■ 'improvements  they  have  responded  to  1»1k  inquiries  for 
which  would  bring  the  goverauig  body  information. 
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FTOLE  SAM  always  seems  to  be  a lit- 
tle uncomfortable  upon  his  holidays, 
as  if  he  were  conscious  that  his  genius  is 
more  disposed  for  hard  work  than  for 
pleasure.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  dur- 
ing a period  of  nearly  three  centuries  he 
has  been  closely  engaged  in  serious  labor, 
with  little  opportunity  to  cultivate  either 
the  taste  or  the  talent  for  mere  enjoy- 
ment. If  his  race  in  general  takes  its 
pleasure  sadly,  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  career  and  development  have  but 
confirmed  the  tendency.  He  is  never  so 
pathetic  as  when  he  is  trying  to  amuse 
himself.  He  does  his  best  bravely  and 
simply,  and  his  best  generally  consists  in 
standing  listlessly  about,  making  a loud 
noise,  and  perhaps,  alas  ! drinking  too 
much  whiskey. 

Forecasting  the  great  national  holiday, 
John  Adams,  that  noble  growth  of  the 
old  Puritan  stock,  could  only  imagine 
exultant  America  making  a tremendous 
noise.  His  forecast  has  been  justified. 
If  on  any  day  of  the  year  this  part  of  the 
planet  is  audible  as  well  as  visible  to  its 
revolving  sister  worlds,  it  is  the  Fourth 
of  July.  There  is  no  child  of  America, 
native  or  adopted,  so  poor  that  on  that 
day  he  cannot  at  least  explode  a fire- 
cracker. In  the  rural  villages  of  New 
England  patriotic  joy  often  expresses  it- 
self by  firing  enormous  charges  from  can- 


laughter  was  silenced  and  the  queer 
ploughboys  made  a nation. 

Uncle  Sam  himself  confesses  that  he 
can  do  everything  but  enjoy  himself. 
That,  he  admits,  “stumps”  him.  He  has 
heard  of  people  elsewhere  giving  half  of 
their  time  to  holidays,  picturesquely  cos- 
tumed, dancing  gayly,  playing  games, 
marching  in  processions  along  paths 
strewn  with  flowers,  under  windows  and 
balconies  draped  and  festooned  with  brill- 
iant hangings.  He  has  heard  of  the  Car- 
nival and  Whitsuntide  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, enjoyed  with  a keen  but  simple 
relish  of  pleasure  picnic  parties  carry- 
ing boughs  of  blossoms  and  sporting  on 
the  sward.  But  of  his  own  kindred  in 
the  “Old  Home”  he  hears  that  on  Easter 
Monday  they  roll  down  hill,  and  he  is 
conscious  that  if  he  should  essay  a cele- 
bration of  the  day  it  would  be  in  some 
such  manner.  He  would  roll  down  hill 
to  enjoy  himself,  but  crown  his  delight 
by  tossing  up  bomb-crackers  as  he  rolled. 

Mr.  Bryce  in  his  American  Common- 
wealth speaks  with  his  uniform  good- 
natured  courtesy  of  our  political  cam- 
paigns, and  thinks  that  the  thousand  law- 
yers and  tens  of  thousands  of  business 
men  who  march  in  the  mud  singing  dog- 
gerel in  honor  of  their  candidate  have  no 
more  consciousness  that  they  are  making 
themselves  ridiculous  than  the  European 


non  at  midnight  or  before  dawn,  and  in 
default  of  cannon  an  old  anvil  has  been 
known  to  be  hollowed  out  and  compelled 
to  do  duty  in  making  night  still  more 
hideously  explosive. 

Uncle  Sam’s  characteristic  recreations 


in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  were  the 
annual  militia  musters,  a sham -fight,  or  a 
Cornwallis.  The  rustic  military  evolu- 
tions happily  proved  the  era  to  be  one  of 
profound  peace,  and  assured  its  indefinite 
continuance.  Yet  the  spectator  who  con- 
templated this  extraordinary  form  of  en- 
joyment and  marked  the  earnestness  of 
the  participants  could  not  but  remember 
that  it  was  precisely  such  scenes  and  such 
soldiers  that  Burgoyne  ridiculed  in  his 
plays  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  The 
trained  and  veteran  redcoats  laughed 
loud  and  long  at  the  uncouth  Yankee 
military  array.  But  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  and  Bunker  Hill,  at  Bennington 


and  Oriskany  and  Saratoga,  the  redcoat 
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nobleman  who  backs  with  prostrations 
out  of  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  Per- 
haps, however,  they  know  very  well  that 
it  is  ridiculous,  but  each  one  of  the  multi- 
tude holds  every  other  one  in  countenance, 
and  the  excitement  of  high  spirits  carries 
them  through.  But  even  this  form  of 
pleasure  is  taken  sadly.  The  citizens 
who  march  and  sing  nonsense,  or  roll  a 
huge  ball,  or  wear  a coon-skin  or  a buck- 
tail,  are  in  deadly  earnest.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  light-hearted,  careless 
gayety  of  a people  who  have  a natural 
aptitude  for  enjoyment  for  its  own  sake. 

But  the  absence  of  that  aptitude,  as 
illustrated  in  our  various  endeavors  at 
public  pleasure  and  in  our  holidays  which 
seem  to  bore  us,  reveals  the  qualities  and 
the  conditions  of  the  race  from  which  we 
largely  spring.  Humboldt  described  the 
evening  dance  and  the  apparent  careless 
contentment  of  the  West  Indian  slaves  a 

century  ago.  The  traveller  in  Italy  un- 
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der  the  Austrian  domination  saw  that 
Italian  society  was  condemned  to  the  club 
and  the  cafe  and  the  opera-house,  and 
that  its  serious  purpose  burrowed  under- 
ground. Amusement  was  encouraged 
and  facilitated  to  allure  and  cajole  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  grave  and  vital  thought. 
It  was  the  atmosphere  of  tyranny.  The 
traveller  as  he  passed  from  Mantua  to 
Verona,  as  he  watched  the  44  functions”  in 
Milan,  and  in  Venice  seemed  to  see  and 
feel  the  old  mysterious  despotism,  recalled 
the  ancient  bread  and  games  of  an  earlier 
Italy,  which  with  the  same  ignoble  intent 
sought  to  amuse  the  people,  and  as  he  saw 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  then  they  were 
sometimes  seen  upon  Venetian  or  Nea- 
politan waters,  his  heart  beat  and  glowed, 
and  he  thanked  God  for  the  land  in  which 
we  take  our  pleasure  sadly. 

It  is  Uncle  Sam’s  children  who  devote 
themselves  to  pleasure  who  are  least  wor- 
thy of  their  inheritance.  It  was  not  for 
amusement  that  he  came  to  this  continent 
and  has  grown  up  here,  and  his  sobriety 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  are  still  his 
best  possession.  He  secured  his  indepen* 
dence  much  more  effectively  than  he  cele- 
brates it,  and  the  tone  of  his  declaration, 
as  he  struck  the  final  blow  for  it,  indicated 
his  consecration  to  the  equal  chance  of  all 
men. 

Wendell  Phillips,  when  he  was  asked 
for  an  autograph,  used  often  to  write  a 
couplet,  of  which  the  author  is  unknown : 


“ Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done.” 


Bartlett  says  that  it  was  found  in  Stain- 
ford’s  Art  of  Reading , a book  published 
in  Boston  in  1803,  and  there  doubtless 
Phillips  when  a boy  had  read,  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested  it,  as  his 
life  showed.  That  is  the  gospel  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Obedience  to  that  monition  will 
perpetuate  and  transmit  the  great  inher- 
itance. The  faculty  of  taking  pleasure 
gayly  and  gracefully  may  yet  be  added  to 
the  happier  gifts  which  the  fairy  godmo- 
ther brought  to  our  uncle’s  cradle.  Our 
life  indeed  needs  the  spiritual  relaxation 
which  comes  by  recreation.  But  the  wild 
and  reckless  extravagance  of  pleasure- 
seeking in  which  the  end  of  our  first  cen- 
tury offers  so  sharp  and  suggestive  a con- 
trast with  the  beginning  is  not  a hope- 
ful and  pleasant  augury  of  the  second. 
We  may  smile  at  Sybaris  and  Capua  as 
symbols  of  an  ancient  and  remote  con- 
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dition  which  has  no  moral  for  us.  But 
wiser  than  such  smiling  is  it  to  heed  the 
long-drawn  music  and  the  pregnant  mean- 
ing of  the  lines  from  the  old  Reader, 
“Count  that  day  lost” — for  who  of  us 
has  many  days  that  he  can  safely  lose  ? 


One  of  Macaulay’s  famous  passages  is 
his  description  of  the  spectacle  of  Warren 
Hastings’s  trial.  It  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  that  glowing  rhetoric  which, 
giving  every  richly  decorated  detail  of 
fact  and  allusion  and  suggestion,  gradu- 
ally rises  into  a work  in  literature  which 
is  like  one  of  Paul  Veronese’s  pictures  in 
art,  presenting  a great  feast,  with  profuse 
wealth  of  costume,  and  stately  architect- 
ure, corridor  and  gallery  opening  to  the 
sky,  and  picturesque  grouping  of  the  hu- 
man form.  The  trial  of  Hastings  had 
been  often  described.  But  the  accounts 
were  like  the  dry  record  of  a catalogue 
or  the  summary  mention  of  a newspaper. 
Macaulay  had  no  new  material.  He  dealt 
with  the  old  familiar  facts.  But  the  sen- 
sitive eye  of  the  literary  artist  saw  the 
pictorial  possibility  of  the  details,  and  by 
choosing  each  of  them,  coloring  it  in  due 
relation  to  the  rest,  and  mingling  and  fit- 
ting all  of  them  together,  he  produced  the 
page  which  makes  the  famous  spectacle 
visible  to  every  reader,  and,  because  * of 
the  interpreter,  more  impressive  than  to 
those  who  were  its  living  parts. 

An  event  recently  occurred,  also  before 
an  English  tribunal,  which,  from  its  rela- 
tion to  imperial  politics,  and  from  its  sin- 
gularly dramatic  circumstance  and  prob- 
able consequences,  must  become  historic. 
It  had  not  all  the  elements  which  Macau- 
lay brought  so  dexterously  and  effectively 
into  his  picture,  but  its  significance  and 
results  will  undoubtedly  make  it  one  of 
the  striking  passages  of  contemporary 
English  annals.  Before  the  Special  Com- 
mission England  and  Ireland  were  prac- 
tically summoned.  There  is  nothingmore 
typically  and  traditionally  English  than 
the  London  Times,  and  in  Parnell  the 
cause  of  Ireland  is  now  embodied.  The 
haughty,  insular,  and  unreasoning  Eng- 
lish intolerance  of  the  Irish  movement  as 
a scheme  of  reckless  and  unprincipled 
demagogues  to  aggrandize  themselves  and 
to  annoy  England,  to  foment  discontent 
and  to  divide  the  empire,  and  therefore  a 
movement  summarily  to  be  suppressed? 
has  found  its  expression  in  the  Times, 
which  finally  brought  the  case  against 
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Parnell  to  a distinct  charge  of  complicity 
with  crime. 

This  was  what  the  England  represented 
by  the  Times  believed.  It  felt  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  Parnell  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  Phoenix  Park  assassinations 
and  for  the  outrages  of  every  kind  which 
have  marked  the  long  agitation.  To  prove 
this  fact  the  Times  relied  upon  the  letters 
which  it  had  published,  and  to  show  that 
Parnell  wrote  them  was  to  ruin  him  to- 
tally, and  to  brand  the  Irish  movement  as 
a base  and  murderous  conspiracy.  But 
not  to  prove  this  was  an  alternative  which 
apparently  the  Times  had  not  considered. 
To  prove  it  would  unquestionably  destroy 
Parnell.  But  not  to  prove  it  would  ruin 
the  Times . 

When  at  last,  therefore,  the  trial  to  es- 
tablish this  fact  begau,  the  English  press 
and  all  witnesses  agreed  that  the  trial  was 
the  absorbing  subject  of  the  national  at- 
tention. The  alleged  crimes  of  Hastings 
had  been  committed  in  a remote  country 
for  which  England  had  no  sympathy,  and 
which  it  regarded  as  properly  subjected 
by  its  power.  Hastings,  if  guilty  of  ra- 
pacity and  cruelty,  had  been  cruel  to  those 
who  in  the  English  feeling  probably  de- 
served nothing  better,  and  if  he  had  en- 
riched himself,  he  had  added  vastly  to 
English  treasure  and  English  renown. 
Doubtless  there  was  a strong  British  feel- 
ing for  Hastings,  which  Clive  described  as 
his  own  when,  under  similar  circumstances 
of  opportunity,  which  he  had  improved,  he 
said  that  he  only  wondered  at  his  own 
moderation. 

Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  not 
personally  nor  to  the  imagination  a heroic 
figure,  represented  a cause  with  which 
traditional  English  feeling  for  centuries 
has  had  no  sympathy,  and  whose  recent 
adoption  by  a political  party  has  but  deep- 
ened and  embittered  the  traditional  impa- 
tience. Neither  Parnell's  personality  nor 
his  cause,  neither  the  magic  of  distance 
nor  the  consciousness  of  national  gain 
through  his  agency,  invested  him  with 
any  halo.  Impassive,  cold,  disliked  even 
to  detestation,  he  conciliated  no  sympathy 
and  moved  no  admiration  among  his  op- 
ponents. But  just  as  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  hostile  opinion  seemed  about  to 
deal  Parnell  and  Ireland  an  annihilating 
blow,  the  engine  itself  suddenly  fell  in 
ruins,  and  amid  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Times  Mr.  Parnell  stood,  still  impassive, 
cold,  and  calm,  but  transformed  even  in 
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the  view  of  his  enemies  from  a criminal 
conspirator  to  an  honest  patriot. 

The  drama  culminated  when  the  great 
English  leader  of  Parliament — the  Parlia- 
ment of  which  Irish  leaders  in  long  suc- 
cession for  many  a year  had  vainly  asked 
a hearing  and  justice — arose  as  Mr.  ParnelL 
entered  and  bowed  to  him  as  to  Majesty 
itself.  It  was  probably  an  instinctive,  not 
a premeditated  act,  in  which  the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  leader  joined.  But  it  was 
symbolical  of  the  assent  of  England  to 
the  demand  of  Ireland.  After  the  long 
and  dreary  history,  beginning  how  far 
back,  and  coming  through  exasperation 
and  blood  and  crime  and  suffering  un- 
speakable to  the  present  year,  the  bow  of 
Gladstone  was  the  signal  that  the  travail 
was  accomplished.  But  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  happily  and  fully  to 
complete  the  scene,  Mr.  Parnell,  still  im- 
passive, cold,  and  calm,  unnoting  the 
acclamation  that  saluted  him,  yet  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  and  justification  of  the 
whole  significance  of  the  greeting,  dissi- 
pated the  strength  of  the  relentless  hos- 
tility that  has  misconceived  and  misrep- 
resented his  cause  by  saying  quietly  that 
all  which  Ireland  asked  England  could 
grant  without  diminishing  her  imperial 
sovereignty,  which  she  was  quite  powerful 
enough  to  maintain. 

Here  was  the  soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  Wrath,  soft  but  true,  and  spoken  in 
the  very  moment  of  absolute  triumph. 
Mr.  Parnell  repeated  it  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Eighty  Club,  at  which  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  the  Liberal  party,  excepting  Mr. 
Gladstone,  assembled  to  honor  him.  Lord 
Spencer  said  that  they  paid  homage  to  his 
forbearance,  his  dignity,  his  patience — 
qualities  worthy  of  a great  leader;  and 
Mr.  Parnell  said,  “The  way  to  govern  Ire- 
land within  the  constitution  is  to  allow 
her  to  govern  herself  in  all  matters  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the 
rest  of  the  empire  with  which  Ireland  is 
indissolubly  connected.”  He  might  well 
have  added,  “If  that  be  separatism,  make 
the  most  of  it.” 

Meanwhile  the  change  in  public  senti- 
ment was  at  once  evident.  Geueral  in- 
dignation was  shown  because  of  the  aid 
given  by  the  government  to  the  Times , 
whose  case  rested  wholly  upon  the  word 
of  a liar  and  a forger,  who,  relentlessly 
exposed  as  infamous  by  a cross-examina- 
tion of  consummate  ability,  confessed  his 
infamy,  then  went  out  and  killed  himself. 
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The  impression  upon  the  public  mind  of 
England  was  profound;  and  even  Mr. 
Froude,  one  of  the  most  resolute  oppo- 
nents of  home  rule,  admits  the  state  of 
English  feeling  upon  the  subject  to  be 
such  that  the  experiment  must  be  tried. 
Great  meetings  are  called  to  demand  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  invinci- 
ble faith  of  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  ap- 
proach fulfilment. 

These  are  scenes  and  incidents  which 
some  future  Macaulay  may  paint  with  all 
the  splendor  of  rhetoric  as  illustrations 
of  a carper  greater  than  that  of  Warren 
Hastings,  because,  instead  of  enlarging  the 
British  Empire  by  crimes  which  were  par- 
doned to  magnificent  gains,  it  extended 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  that  empire, 
and  extinguished  in  the  Irish  heart  the 
long  hatred  of  England. 

The  poet  Eugene,  as  he  heard  the  first 
bluebird  of  the  spring  in  Central  Park, 
spoke  of  the  winter  which  was  remarkable 
for  sun  and  mildness,  but  said  that  for 
himself  he  preferred  a good  old-fashioned 
winter.  As  Clement  parted  with  him  he 
walked  on  alone  musing  upon  the  phrase. 
A good  old-fashioned  winter,  old-fashion- 
ed hospitality,  old-fashioned  manners,  old- 
fashioned  simplicity,  old-fashioned  peo- 
ple— when  was  that  golden  time;  where 
was  that  El  Dorado,  that  Arcadia,  those 
Enchanted  Islands?  In  Richard  Jef- 
feries’s touching  essay  upon  44  My  Old  Vil- 
lage,” he  asks — the  old  village — did  it, after 

* all,  ever  exist  out  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet  ? 
Were  the  days  of  old  so  pleasant  ? Were 
the  people  of  old  so  kind  ? No,  he  an- 
swers himself,  they  were  not  so  kind.  I 
never  thought  of  them,  nor  did  they  think 
of  me. 

Yet  the  refrain  constantly  recurs.  The 
old-fashioned  roses  were  so  much  fuller 
and  sweeter  than  the  roses  of  to-day;  the 
old-fashioned  cherries,  ox-hearts,  sugar- 
hearts,  they  grew  on  trees  long  vanished, 
not  on  these  modern  boughs;  the  old- 
fashioned  cheer — it  is  a Barmecide  feast  to 
which  these  modern  tables  invite  us.  Is 
this  true  ? Progressive  civilization,  then, 
is  a delusion.  The  advance  of  science  and 
art  and  the  realm  of  invention  really  se- 
cure us  no  gain.  The  old-fashioned  stage- 
coach upon  runners  which  carried  our  old- 
fashioned  ancestors  to  Albany  in  the  old- 
fashioned  winters  of  seventy  years  ago, 
with  old-fashioned  leather  curtains  but- 
toned down,  and  old-fashioned  straw  for 
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the  feet,  and  old-fashioned  winds  whistling 
through,  and  old-fashioned  snow-drifts  in 
which  to  pass  the  night,  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned duration  of  the  freezing  journey — 
was  so  much  better  than  the  drawing- 
room car,  with  steam  heat  and  electric 
lights  and  comfortable  chairs,  and  the  end 
of  your  journey  in  four  hours.  Ah  1 the 
old-fashioned  comfort  of  the  old-fashioned 
years! 

It  is  constant  and  instinctive  the  dispo- 
sition to  contrast  the  weather  and  the 
manners  and  the  comfort  and  the  plea- 
sure and  the  people  of  to-day  with  those 
of  yesterday.  But  the  old  fashion  was 
not  better  than  the  new  fashion.  It  is 
only  the  enchantment  of  distance  which 
casts  the  glamour  upon  our  eyes.  In 
March  a year  ago  the  Easy  Chair  was 
reading  the  Diary  of  Manasseh  Cutler, 
the  driving-wheel  of  the  famous  Ohio 
Company,  one  of  the  notable  Americans 
who  was  in  danger  of  slipping  out  of  his 
proper  historical  recognition.  The  sturdy 
Doctor  describes  a great  snow-storm  in 
March.  Yes,  said  the  monitor  within, 
an  old-fashioned  snow-storm.  The  next 
day  the  Easy  Chair  awoke  to  the  blizzard, 
which  outsno  wed  Manasseh  Cutler’s  storm. 
“There  was  never  such  heat,”  said  the 
impatient  young  man  in  the  dog-days  to 
the  more  tranquil  elder,  who  turned  to  his 
register  and  showed  the  same  average  heat 
for  many  a summer.  Omne  ignotumpro 
magnifico.  What  we  have  not  seems 
larger  than  what  we  have.  The  violet 
hue  suffuses  the  distant  hill,  but  when  we 
climb  to  find  it,  it  veils  the  hill  we  left  be- 
hind. 

If  the  man  musing  of  the  old-fashioned 
delightsofliferecallsandrenewshis  youth, 
severely  and  in  detail,  was  it  really  so  much 
happier  ? When  we  were  within  bounds 
and  under  rules,  when  we  must  creep  ifti- 
willingly  to  school,  when  there  were  con- 
stant snubs  and  privations  of  things  most 
desired,  and  penalties  and  punishments  of 
a myriad  kinds,  was  it  so  superior  a fate  ? 
The  griefs  of  childhood  seem  petty  beside 
the  grave  sorrows  of  maturer  years,  but 
they  were  quite  as  grave  to  the  boy  as  the 
later  sorrows  to  the  man.  It  is  as  unfair 
and  untrue  to  the  fact  to  judge  our  own 
youth  by  the  standards  and  experience 
of  manhood  as  to  test  old  times  by  the 
changed  standards  of  the  new.  Old-fash- 
ioned hospitality  was  generous  and  com- 
prehensive, but  unless  large  and  generous 
hearts  are  out  of  fashion,  not  less  liberal 
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and  noble  is  the  hospitality  of  to-day.  It 
is  a trick  of  the  fancy  that  the  old  fashion 
was  fairer  than  the  new.  It  is  the  re- 
venge of  the  imagination  upon  the  dis- 
comfort and  inconvenience  of  the  moment, 
for  memory  as  surely  softens  the  rough 
path  of  long  ago  as  distance  enchants  the 
bare  crag  into  a slope  of  velvet. 

Sitting  at  his  own  table  the  master  of 
the  house  proclaims  that  his  mother’s  pies 
were  better  than  those  of  his  wife,  and 
that  the  cooking  of  the  tomato  is  one  of 
the  lost  arts.  His  father  did  the  same  at 
his  mother’s  table,  and  his  boy  will  here- 
after draw  the  same  contrast  between  that 
future  table  and  the  one  at  which  he  sits 
to-day.  A great  scholar,  in  a noble  ap- 
peal to  the  youth  who,  dazzled  by  the 
glory  of  a past  day,  is  unmindful  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  own,  adjures  him  to 
find  in  the  cool  wind  that  sings  out  of 
the  northern  mountains  Charles  the 
Fifth’s  day,  Hampden’s  day,  day  of  all 
that  are  born  of  woman,  another  yet  the 
same. 

Yes,  said  Clement,  as  Eugene’s  phrase 
still  lingered  upon  his  ear  and  in  his  mind, 
it  is  because  he  is  a poet  that  he  holds  the 
old-fashioned  winter  to  have  been  more 
truly  winter,  and  because  his  grandmother 
was  fair,  does  not  see  that  his  daughter  is 
beautiful. 


There  is  much  speculation  rife  about 
novels  and  novelists,  and  whether  a moral 
. is  becoming  in  a story  or  consistent  with 
true  literary  art.  These  are  questions 
which  are  nimbly  handled  in  the  Study 
next  door,  whence  there  has  proceeded 
much  sound  treatment  of  the  subject.  But 
when  a writer,  as  recently  in  a New  Or- 
leans journal,  hopes  that  the  coming  novel 
will  be  written  by  a novelist  and  not  by 
one  who  is  primarily  a propagandist  or 
reformer,  his  meaning  is  clearer  than  his 
thinking.  Tales  told  for  a purpose,  like 
“temperance  tales,”  or  Miss  Martineau’s 
charming  Illustrations  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, or  even  Miss  Edgeworth’s  delightful 
Parents'  Assistant , are  not  regarded  as 
literature  in  the  sense  of  Miss  Austen’s 
novels.  They  are  not  pictures  of  life  in 
the  comprehensive  sense;  they  are  ser- 
mons designed  to  point  a special  moral. 
But  their  humor  and  pathos  and  their 
graphic  fidelity  of  delineation  are  quali- 
ties of  the  best  literature. 

The  sensitiveness  to  a moral  in  a story, 
and  the  resentment  with  which  it  is  greet- 
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ed  if  supposed  to  be  intentional,  are  very 
amusing,  because  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  dissociate  a moral  from  the  greatest  and 
most  universal  works.  It  is  wisely  said 
of  Don  Quixote  that  it  has  at  least  one 
great  moral,  namely,  that  whoever  fights 
with  the  order  of  things  will  get  the  worst 
of  it;  and  since  the  order  of  things  is  ex- 
ceedingly certain,  as  every  reckless  vio- 
lator of  natural  laws  learns  in  suffering 
and  teaches  in  experience,  it  is  not  easy 
to  describe  human  life  or  to  delineate  hu- 
man character  without  leaving  a moral 
behind.  The  more  faithful  the  touch,  the 
more  incisive  the  moral.  This  is  far  from 
saying  that  a moral  in  the  ordinary  sense 
is  distinctly  designed.  But  it  is  inevitable, 
as  it  is  that  the  more  accurately  the  forms 
and  colors  of  the  landscape  are  apprehend- 
ed by  the  painter,  and  the  more  subtle  his 
skill  in  manipulation,  the  more  beautiful 
will  his  picture  be. 

The  primary  human  passions  are  the 
same  now  as  ever,  and  those  who  require 
that  a novel  shall  tell  a story  and  shall 
introduce  us  to  heroes  and  heroines  are 
not  unreasonable.  But  they  must  be  sure 
that  they  know  heroism  when  they  see  it 
before  they  proceed  to  judgment.  One 
critic  demands  that  the  novelist  shall  take 
large  views  of  life  and  spare  us  analysis 
of  character.  Another  insists  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  meet  in  stories  the  same  tire- 
some people  that  we  know  only  too  well 
in  actual  experience.  A third  will  have 
no  small  details,  but  only  the  grand  style 
both  in  the  characters  and  the  circum- 
stance, and  there  is  an  impatient  sneer  at 
realism  as  if  realism  meant  only  the  area 
steps  and  the  gossip  of  a bar-room. 

But  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  not  to  o’erstep  the  modesty  of  nature 
— what  do  such  instructions  mean  ? They 
mean  that  the  great  subjects  of  creative 
literary  art, 

“ All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame,” 

solicit  us  now  as  always,  and  we  must  be 
able  to  detect  them  under  every  modern 
mask.  The  Christmas  legends  delight  to 
recount  in  what  rude  and  unsuspected  form 
— an  old  man,  a wanderer,  a beggar — the  be- 
nignant divine  love  appeared.  For  good- 
ness, beauty,  love,  heroism,  are  protean. 
Do  we  expect  to  meet  Rosalind  now  as 
Orlando  saw  her,  and  is  Cordelia  lost  be- 
cause she  is  no  longer  a king’s  daughter  ? 

When  we  open  a book  of  a certain  novel- 
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ist,  says  one  critic,  we  know  that  we  shall 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a circle  of  plea- 
sant women  and  men,  and  be  entertained 
by  their  pretty  ways  and  sprightly  talk, 
and  watch  them  make  love  and  marry, 
and  there  an  end. 

Yes,  but  marry-come-up ! what  else  do 
we  expect  to  find  in  the  homes  and  haunts 
of  men  and  women  ? What  are  the  other 
lines  of  Coleridge's  stanza? 

44  Are  all  but  ministers  of  love. 

And  feed  bis  sacred  flame.” 

The  Trojan  heroes  and  the  mighty  Greeks 
go  to  war  for  the  beautiful  Helen.  So 
in  all  stories  in  all  literatures  the  thoughts 
and  passions  and  delights  which  stir  the 
human  heart  and  invest  human  life  with 
joy  and  sorrow  and  glory  are  all  but 
ministers  of  love.  If  we  can  see  it  in  a 
tale  of  Troy,  but  not  in  one  of  New  York 
or  London,  if  no  heroine  can  be  admitted 
except  in  white  satin,  and  no  hero  with 
less  than  a nodding  crest  of  waving 
plumes,  a shield  and  a sword,  or  gilt  ar- 
mor and  a velvet  doublet,  it  is  we  and  not 
our  story-tellers  who  are  at  fault. 

How  often  as  we  read  the  sharp  cen- 
sure of  realism  in  literary  art,  a cen- 
sure which  !s  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  artist  holds  the  mirror  up  to  the 


nature  which  we  see,  but  which  was  not 
seen  by  other  times ; how  often,  as  the 
disdainful  commentator  announces  that 
he  cannot  see  in  a retired  colonel,  in  a 
young  manufacturer,  in  a working-girl 
in  a brisk  village,  in  a station-house,  in  a 
hotel,  the  places  and  passions  and  charac- 
ters that  ennoble  human  life  and  dignify 
human  nature — do  we  not  recall  the  fa- 
miliar story  of  Turner  saying  to  the  lady 
who  surveyed  his  picture  and  declared  she 
could  see  nothing  like  it  in  nature:— 
“ Probably,  madam,  but  don’t  you  wish 
you  could  ?” 

When  Dickens  began  to  publish  his 
stories  and  the  English-speaking  world 
laughed  and  wept,  a very  eminent  literary 
critic  remarked  that  Scott  was  good  enough 
for  him.  When  Emerson  first  read  in 
Boston,  with  a charm  which  no  Boston 
orator  ever  surpassed,  the  essays  which 
have  elevated  American  thought  and 
nourished  American  character,  a mighty 
lawyer,  to  Boston  admiration  the  incar- 
nation of  massive  common-sense,  declared 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  lecturer, 
but  his  daughters  did.  It  was  sarcastic, 
but  there  was  something  yet  to  be  said. 
The  picture  may  be  good,  after  all,  if  we 
could  only  see  it.  The  diamond  is  not 
paste,  if  we  only  knew  it. 


I. 


A PAPER  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dealing 
with  him  in  the  way  of  reminiscence 
and  anecdote,  has  been  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  one  of  our  magazines  with  a 
page  of  rather  abstract  eulogy  by  a gen- 
tleman eminent  for  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  education,  from  whom  one  can- 
not learn  without  concern  that  to  go  back 
to  the  fiction  of  Scott  44  from  Flaubert 
and  Daudet  and  Tolstoi  is  like  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  lark  after  the  shriek- 
ing passion  of  the  midnight  piano-forte” — 
how  lurid  the  poor  domestic  piano  forte 
appears  in  this  figure! — 44 nay,  it  is  like 
corning  out  of  the  glare  and  heat  and 
reeking  vapor  of  a palace  ball  into  a 
grove  in  the  first  light  and  music  and 
breezes  of  the  morning.” 

Our  own  intimacy  with  the  midnight 
piano-forte  is  small,  and  with  the  lark 
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even  less ; but  when  it  comes  to  the  4 4 glare 
and  heat  and  reeking  vapor  of  a palace 
ball,”  we  are  at  home.  Nothing  was  more 
familiar  to  our  gilded  youth  than  this 
atmosphere ; and  we  clearly  recall  the 
soothing  effect  upon  our  fevered  senses 
of  the  “first  light  and  music  and  breezes 
of  the  morning.”  It  is  true  we  did  not 
come  out  into  them;  the  reigning  prince 
(sometimes  lie  was  an  emperor,  but  usu- 
ally a plain,  simple,  unostentatious  king' 
always  made  us  stay  the  remnant  of  the 
night  with  him ; but  before  flinging  our- 
selves upon  the  silken  shake-down  that 
our  host  had  invariably  made  up  for  us 
in  his  own  room  it  was  our  custom  to  lift 
the  window  for  some  moments  of  those 
delicious  sights  and  sounds.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  the  unfinished  window  of 
Aladdin's  palace;  no  matter;  the  recol- 
lection of  it  enables  us  to  know  what 
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one  means  when  one  talks  of  coming 
out  of  a palace  ball.  We  dare  say  all 
palaces  are  much  alike  in  the  44  glare 
and  heat  and  reeking  vapor”  of  their 
balls;  and  we  suppose  any  friend  of  the 
romantic  will  be  ready  to  count  our  im- 
agined experience  of  palaces  and  their 
balls  for  something  as  good  as  the  real- 
ity. But  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure 
that  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  question 
in  the  application  of  a figure  that  has 
stirred  our  fancy  to  such  extraordinary 
feats;  and  we  have  some  grave  misgiv- 
ings as  to  whether  the  unqualified  accept- 
ance of  Scott  would  prove  with  readers 
the  44  blessing  not  merely  to  their  minds, 
but  also  to  their  hearts  and  souls,”  which 
he  promises. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  that  falsifica- 
tion of  historic  perspective  which  Scott 
never  scrupled  at  when  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  his  romance,  and  which  never 
fails  to  confuse  the  young  readers  to 
whom  his  books  have  now  mostly  fall- 
en. Then  there  are  his  mediaeval  ideals, 
his  blind  Jacobitism,  his  intense  devo- 
tion to  aristocracy  and  royalty;  his  ac- 
quiescence in  the  division  of  men  into 
noble  and  ignoble,  patrician  and  plebe- 
ian, sovereign  and  subject,  as  if  it  were 
the  law  of  God  ; for  all  which,  indeed, 
he  is  not  to  blame  as  if  he  were  one  of 
our  contemporaries,  though  any  Amer- 
ican would  be  very  culpable  if  he  did  not 
warn  his  children  against  them  when  he 
put  Scott’s  books  into  their  hands.  We 
will  not  defend  Daudet  from  complicity 
with  the  midnight  piano-forte,  for  we  are 
not  always  satisfied  of  the  singleness  of 
Daudet’s  intention  or  the  effect  of  his 
books;  and  then,  he  is  hardly  a realist; 
but  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  is  one  im- 
passioned cry  of  the  austerest  morality,  far 
above  the  conception  of  the  art  of  Scott’s 
time ; and  when  we  come  to  Tolstoi  there  is 
no  comparison  of  the  masters  in  any  kind. 
Beside  that  most  Christian  of  the  moral- 
ists Scott  is  the  spirit  of  the  world  incar- 
nate, and  of  the  feudal  world  at  that; 
and  beside  that  conscientious  and  perfect 
artist  he  is  a prentice  artificer.  In  the 
beginning  of  any  art  even  the  most  gifted 
worker  must  be  crude  in  his  methods,  and 
we  ought  to  keep  this  fact  always  in  mind 
when  we  turn  from  the  purblind  worship- 
pers of  Scott  to  Scott  himself,  and  recog- 
nize that  he  often  wrote  a style  cumbrous 
and  diffuse;  that  he  was  tediously  ana- 
lytical where  the  modem  novelist  is  dra- 
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matic,  and  evolved  his  characters  by  means 
of  long-winded  explanation  and  commen- 
tary ; that,  except  in  the  case  of  his  lower- 
class  personages,  he  made  them  talk  as 
seldom  man  and  never  woman  talked; 
that  he  was  tiresomely  descriptive;  that 
on  the  simplest  occasions  he  went  about 
half  a mile  to  express  a thought  that  could 
be  uttered  in  ten  paces  across  lots;  and 
that  he  trusted  his  readers’  intuitions  so 
little  that  he  was  apt  to  rub  in  his  appeals 
to  them.  He  was  probably  right:  the 
generation  which  he  wrote  for  was  duller 
than  this;  slow-witted,  aesthetically  un- 
trained, and  in  maturity  not  so  apprehen- 
sive of  an  artistic  intuition  as  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day.  All  this  is  not  saying 
Scott  was  not  a great  man;  he  was  a 
great  man,  and  a very  great  novelist  as 
compared  with  the  novelists  who  went  be- 
fore him.  He  can  still  amuse  young  peo- 
ple, but  they  ought  to  be  instructed  how 
false  and  how  mistaken  he  often  is.  As  for 
the  man  who  teaches  us  that  all  war,  pri- 
vate and  public,  is  a sin ; who  bids  us  be- 
ware of  our  passions ; who  strives  unceas- 
ingly to  free  us  from  the  enmities  and 
hates  in  which  we  poor  worms  sting  one 
another  to  death ; who  preaches,  first  and 
last  and  always,  peace  and  purity  and 
pardon  — we  urge  his  censor  to  some 
further  study  of  him.  He  will  find  no 
word  of  Tolstoi’s  that  contravenes  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  this  inapproach- 
able artist  has  no  need  of  anything  facti- 
tious for  his  effects,  because  they  are  those 
of  truth ; and  he  has  never  constructed  an 
ideal  of  chivalry  for  us  to  worship,  be- 
cause humanity  is  good  enough  for  him. 
One  might  learn  from  Scott  to  be  a gen- 
tleman, but  Tolstoi  teaches  us  to  be  good 
men.  Unless  one  hears  the  shrieking  pas- 
sion of  the  midnight  piano-forte  and  tastes 
the  reeking  vapor  of  the  palace  ball  in 
the  four  gospels,  we  do  not  really  under- 
stand how  one  should  perceive  them  in 
the  ethics  of  Tolstoi.  His  censor  is  ap7 
parently  not  very  clear  about  the  whole/ 
matter,  however,  or  he  would  know  that 
the  motives  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Scott 
are  not  alike,  and  that,  in  all  their  books 
can  teach,  it  is  Tolstoi  and  Manzoni  who 
are  of  the  same  tradition,  and  not  Scott 
and  Manzoni.  If  Tolstoi  had  not  written, 
we  could  almost  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man we  have  so  cordially  disagreed  with, 
and  might  rank  I Promessi  Sposi  as 
highly  as  he  does;  but  the  Italian’s  work 
falls  below  the  Russian’s  because  Manzoni 
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wrote  in  the  infancy  of  his  art  and  Tol- 
stoi has  written  in  its  maturity.  The 
Russian  is  the  more  perfect  master  for 
that  reason,  but  they  are  equal  and  coeval 
in  the  inspiration  of  their  work.  Both 
are  penetrated  with  the  beauty  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  both  are  filled  with  the  same 
pity  for  the  oppressed,  the  poor,  the 
lowly,  the  same  abhorrence  of  violence 
and  pride;  both  are  alike 

“ Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love.” 

IL 

Their  tradition,  with  a strange  mixture 
of  the  realistic  and  the  romantic  in  atti- 
tude, is  perceptible  in  George  Meredith’s 
story  of  Beauchamp' 8 Career , where,  as  in 
the  work  of  Tolstoi  and  Manzoni,  one  is 
aware  of  being  helped  to  a clearer  vision 
of  life  by  the  novelist.  Beauchamp's  Ca- 
reer is  not  a new  book,  not  even  new  in 
the  American  edition  which  embodies  the 
author’s  work  to  our  public;  but  in  the 
Study  it  is  never  too  late  to  speak  of  any 
book ; and  we  wish  to  acknowledge  what 
seems  to  us  its  great*  worth  in  the  kind  we 
have  hinted.  We  offer  our  tribute  to  it 
the  more  eagerly  because  we  have  not 
hitherto  found  Mr.  Meredith  easy  to  read, 
and  in  acknowledging  the  greatness  of  his 
power  in  this  instance  have  had  to  silence 
some  prepossessions  or  some  principles: 
we  will  call  them  principles.  Realis- 
tic the  book  certainly  is  not,  unless  we 
stretch  that  elastic  term  to  cover  a case  in 
which  the  inner  truth  bums  through  an 
outside  of  sufficiently  conventional  Eng- 
lish-novel material;  squires,  lords,  and 
ladies,  country-house  sojourning,  Parlia- 
mentary election,  dining,  poaching,  yacht- 
ing, and  all;  with  the  Gallic  background 
of  an  unhappy  marriage  and  love  of  the 
elderly  French  neighbor’s  wife.  Out  of 
this  collection  of  antiquated  properties  a 
great,  fresh,  and  noble  ideal  of  conduct 
evolves  itself  in  the  character  of  Beau- 
champ, the  valiant  young  aristocrat  turn- 
ed democrat,  and  in  the  supreme,  culmina- 
ting episode  of  the  flogging  of  Dr.  Shrap- 
nel, the  all  but  socialistic  radical,  by  Beau- 
champ’s uncle  and  benefactor,  Romfrey. 
In  fact  this  episode,  with  Romfrey’s  final 
self-humiliation  before  the  man  be  has 
brutally  and  mistakenly  outraged,  is  the 
meaning,  is  the  true  business,  of  the  book. 
In  his  ethical  attitude  here,  in  his  percep- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  all  the  facts  upon 
the  morals  of  his  reader,  and  in  his  truth 
to  the  truth  that  the  forgiveness  of  the 


wronged  man  is  heavenly  far  above  the 
patrician  pride  of  the  gentleman  who  dis- 
graced him  so  that  he  must  seem  to  for- 
give through  fear,  the  author  allies  him- 
self with  the  greatest  master  of  fiction, 
and  touches  a point  reached  hitherto  only 
when  Tolstoi’s  Karenin  sees  that  he  can- 
not forgive  with  dignity  and  yet  forgives. 
Higher  praise  we  cannot  give  him  on  that 
side,  which  is  to  us  the  really  important 
side ; but  to  those  who  care  for  the  minor 
qualities  of  George  Meredith’s  work  we 
commend  study  of  that  certain  splendid 
massiveness  of  effect  in  it  from  a narra- 
tive so  often  apparently  wandering  and 
capricious,  and  a style  so  wilful.  His 
progress  toward  a given  end  is  by  a 
thousand  sinuosities,  deflections,  halts, 
impulses,  but  he  seems  to  get  there,  as 
our  slang  is,  all  at  once,  and  to  possess 
you  of  the  situation  by  a light  gathered 
from  all  points  upon  it.  We  cannot  well 
say  how  it  is  done ; we  are  not  sure  that 
we  altogether  like  it;  we  are  only  sure 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a master,  about 
whom,  in  detail,  we  might  have  our  re- 
serves; whom  we  might  call  Carlylese  in 
some  moments,  some  manners,  if  he  did 
not  otherwise  give  as  deep  an  impression 
of  originality  as  he  gives  of  strength; 
whom  we  should  certainly  accuse  of  let- 
ting his  people  all  talk  too  like  one  an- 
other, and  too  like  their  author. 

IIL 

One’s  reserves  one  nearly  always  has, 
and  in  coming  to  praise  even  such  pow- 
erful work  as  Henrick  Ibsen’s  dramas  (of 
which  the  reader  may  now  get  three  in 
English  in  the  cheap  and  pretty  Camelot 
editions)  one  must  own  that  there  is  often 
more  of  type  than  of  character  in  his  per- 
sonages, and  that  the  reality  of  the  action 
is  sometimes  strained  to  an  allegorical 
thinness.  Nevertheless  the  effect  is  not 
much  less  than  tremendous,  especially  in 
that  play  called  Ghosts,  where  the  sins  of 
the  father  are  visibly  visited  upon  the 
son.  Life  is  made  a little  difficult  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  far-reaching 
suggestion  of  this  simple  action:  it  ap- 
pears that  you  are  not  only  to  live  right- 
ly for  your  own  sake,  but  for  your  chil- 
dren’s sake,  in  whom  your  vices  and  evils 
will  walk  the  earth  long  after  you  are 
under  it.  This  was  hinted  by  the  proph- 
ets aforetime,  science  has  since  affirmed 
it,  and  again  the  poets  are  burning  it 
into  the  tough  human  consciousness. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  Bjomson  in 
his  dealing  with  the  same  problem,  and 
now  one  may  learn  how  forcibly  his  great 
fellow-laureate  handles  it.  Ibsen’s  oth- 
er subjects  are  The  Pillars  of  Society , 
in  which  we  see  how  the  precious  super- 
structure which  we  are  so  zealous  to 
“save”  from  time  to  time  is  propped 
upon  an  inwardly  rotten  respectability; 
and  The  Enemy  of  Society , who  tries  to 
set  right  a dangerous  evil  in  his  little 
town,  and  has  his  windows  broken  by  his 
more  public-spirited  fellow-citizens  for  his 
trouble,  and  stands  outcast  and  alone 
where  he  had  been  idolized  before.  All 
three  of  the  plays  are  bitter  with  the  most 
caustic  irony,  which  is  all  the  more  mor- 
dant because  it  is  so  just.  The  literary 
quality  is  peculiar.  The  action  opens  so 
tamely,  so  flatly,  that  it  seems  to  you  im- 
possible to  go  on  with  a thing  like  thajt; 
but  at  the  same  moment  you  find  yourself 
in  the  grip  of  a curiosity  which  intensifies 
to  the  most  poignant  interest,  and  holds 
you  spell-bound  to  the  end. 

These  dramas  are  played  in  Europe. 
We  fancy  them  offered  to  the  fat  opti- 
mism that  goes  to  our  theatres  only  to  be 
“amused”;  but  what  our  average  audi- 
ences would  have  to  say  of  them  we  will 
not  fancy.  Nothing,  though,  need  pre- 
vent the  reader  from  setting  up  a scene 
for  them  in  his  own  imagination ; and  if 
he  likes  to  know  something  of  the  man 
who  wrote  them,  and  who  lives  in  will- 
ing exile  from  the  narrow  social  condi- 
tions of  home,  we  commend  him  to  the 
essay  of  Georg  Brandes  (published  by 
Putnams),  and  to  the  interesting  paper  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  February. 

IV. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  American 
fiction  after  such  work,  it  is  with  no 
shame  for  some  literary  aspects  of  it,  but 
with  a distinct  sense  of  its  want  of  reach 
in  other  ways.  Fine  artists  we  have 
among  us,  and  right-minded  as  far  as 
they  go;  and  we  must  not  forget  this 
when  it  seems  as  if  all  the  women  had 
taken  to  writing  hysterical  improprieties, 
and  some  of  the  men  were  trying  to  be  at 
least  as  hysterical  in  despair  of  being  as 
improper.  If  we  kept  to  the  complexion 
of  a certain  school — which  sadly  needs  a 
school-master — we  might  very  well  be 
despondent;  but,  after  all,  that  school  is 
not  representative  of  our  conditions  or 
our  intentions.  We  need  not  be  very 
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specific  about  it  in  order  to  justify  the 
pride  and  hope  we  have  in  the  wholly 
different  work  of  Miss  Murfree.  Was 
there  something  said  here  once  in  censure 
of  some  of  her  artistic  motives,  of  points 
in  her  literary  method  ? Let  us  say  now, 
then,  that  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge 
Cove  is  a book  which  we  have  no  wish  to 
censure  upon  those  grounds,  if  any  others. 
Whether  of  conscious  purpose  or  through 
involuntary  evolution,  she  has  here 
wrought  free  of  the  faults  which  existed 
in  her  earlier  work,  and  has  deepened  her 
hold  upon  the  reader’s  interest  while 
throwing  aside  all  the  romantic  devices 
with  which  she  once  appealed  to  it.  There 
is  a fine  solidity  in  this  new  story,  which 
is  at  no  point  weakened  by  the  attribution 
of  improbable  motive.  The  scene  is,  as 
usual,  in  the  Tennessee  mountains;  the 
persons  are  our  old  friends  the  mountain- 
eers; but  the  characters  are  new,  the 
situations  are  fresh,  and  the  action  has  a 
pristine  vigor.  The  whole  effect  is  that 
of  rugged  strength;  but  there  are  pas- 
sages, episodes,  incidents,  of  surpassing 
delicacy  and  beauty,  and  of  a truth  that 
delights  and  uplifts.  The  meeting  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  while  they  take  shelter 
from  a shower  under  a way-side  tree  is  one 
of  these:  it  is  simply  perfect  in  its  fidel- 
ity to  nature  and  to  their  characters  and 
social  traditions.  So  far  as  we  recall,  no 
fact  or  trait  in  the  people  is  overstrained 
for  the  purpose  of  an  effect;  an  admi- 
rable verity  gives  you  the  sense  of  its  pre- 
sence throughout.  The  Despot  is  ima- 
gined in  the  spirit  of  this;  he  is  a poet 
who  supposes  himself  a sort  of  prophetic 
agent  of  the  Almighty  because  he  is  so 
filled  with  the  splendid  and  awful  beauty 
of  the  Bible;  and  the  study  of  Marcella 
Strobe,  good,  shrewd,  earthly,  limited  to 
fact  by  her  affections  and  ambitions,  but 
generous  and  fine  all  the  same,  is  even 
more  subtle.  Her  father  and  her  grand- 
mother— especially  the  latter,  who  is  the 
bouffe  element  of  the  piece — are  tri- 
umphs of  a skill  which  we  seldom  find 
at  fault  in  this  book,  with  its  large  group 
of  finely  differentiated  figures. 

V. 

Of  this  art,  and  of  the  art  of  several 
other  American  women  now  writing  fic- 
tion, we  were  thinking  with  patriotic  self- 
satisfaction  as  we  read  an  English  story, 
recently  much  praised  by  English  criti- 
cism. We  mean  A Village  Tragedy , by 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Wood:  a story  of  intense 
pathos,  and  certainly  of  very  great  force 
as  a social  study,  relieved  by  genuine  hu- 
mor and  full  of  excellent  character,  but, 
beside  kindred  American  work,  showing 
certain  vices  from  which  our  writers  are 
as  free  as  the  Russians  or  the  French.  It 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  specify  these 
aberrations  of  art,  of  taste,  but  perhaps 
they  may  be  summed  up  as  consciousness 
of  the  reader,  or  the  confidential  attitude. 
We  do  not  think  of  any  English  novelist, 
high  or  low,  except  Thomas  Hardy,  who 
guards  himself  from  them,  who  writes,  as 
the  novelist  always  should  write,  with  an 
eye  single  to  his  story,  and  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a reader  in  the 
world.  If  our  reader  will  think  of  Miss 
Jewett’s  work,  or  Miss  Wilkins’s,  or  Miss 
Murfree’s,  when  he  comes  to  Mrs.  Wood’s 
tragedy  he  will  see  what  we  mean;  but 
we  suppose  he  will  finally  so  lose  him- 
self in  it  that  he  will  end  by  thinking 
us  unjust.  When  Mrs.  Wood  loses  her- 
self in  it  she  proves  lis  so,  and  we  may 
as  well  own  that  our  strictures  do  not 
apply  to  the  last  half  of  her  book.  There 
the  consciousness  falls  from  her ; the 
lines,  at  first  tentative  and  timid,  become 
* large  and  bold,  and  an  impression  of  the 
misery,  forever  hopeless  in  our  present 
conditions,  is  left  as  deep  in  the  heart  as 
if  one  had  personally  witnessed  it.  A 
Village  Tragedy  is  that  of  a poor  girl 
whom  her  uncle  adopts  from  her  home 
in  the  London  slums,  and  whom  his 
harshness  drives  to  the  love  of  a sim- 
ple, honest,  ignorant  ploughboy,  her  faith- 
ful husband  in  all  but  the  marriage  rite. 
His  violent  death  before  this  can  be  ac- 
complished leaves  her  to  drown  herself 
and  abandon  their  babe  to  the  work- 
house,  from  which  the  father  came,  and 
from  which  it  was  his  dying  wish  to  save 
it.  Given  away  in  this  sort,  the  story 
seems  cheap  enough ; but  that  is  far  from 
the  feeling  which  its  grim  outlines  and 
its  varied  detail  of  incident  and  charac- 
ter will  impart  to  the  reader.  A sense 
of  the  inevitable  repetition  of  such  trage- 
dies as  long  as  the  needless  poverty  of  our 
civilization  exists  will  haunt  him  after 
the  features  and  incidents  of  the  story  be- 
gin to  fade. 

VI. 

Something  of  the  same  fault  which  we 
have  regretted  in  Mrs.  Wood’s  otherwise 
excellent  work  seems  to  be  the  trouble 
with  Mr.  Kirkland’s  story  of  The  Mac - 
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Veys . We  make  bold  to  speak  of  it  be- 
cause we  liked  his  Zury  so  very  much, 
and  said  so.  He  wrought  himself  in  that 
book  a wide  margin  on  which  he  could 
fail  a little  without  ruinous  disaster;  and 
he  has  failed  a little  in  The  Mac  Veys. 
He  continues  for  us  the  acquaintance  of 
Anne  Sparrow  and  her  children,  in  the 
stress  of  social  misgiving,  as  it  comes  upon 
them  all,  concerning  the  paternity  of  the 
children,  and  Anne’s  own  sense  of  loyalty 
when  a fine  fellow,  ignorant  of  her  past, 
falls  in  love  with  her.  The  situation  is 
good,  and  new  enough;  Anne’s  character 
was  worth  tracing  through  it;  but  having 
taken  the  people  of  Zury  up  again,  the 
author  should  have  guarded  himself  from 
consciousness  of  the  reader’s  interest  in 
them.  It  is  here  that  he  fails  ; the  crea- 
tures of  his  imagination  are  not  more 
projected  from  him  than  before;  they  are 
less  so ; he  is  even  a little  fond  with  them ; 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  his  ca- 
resses react  upon  the  reader.  The  char- 
acters affect  one  somewhat  as  spoiled 
children. 

It  is  difficult  to  touch  a mistake  of  this 
sort  without  seeming  to  bear  on ; but  what 
we  mean  is  that  Mr.  Kirkland  does  not 
keep  that  distance  both  from  his  charac- 
ters and  from  his  readers  that  an  artist 
best  succeeds  by  keeping,  and  is  on  rather 
too  intimate  terms  with  both.  Perhaps 
this  comes  about  through  a sense  that  the 
same  actors  again  address  the  same  audi- 
ence ; but  it  is  nevertheless  a pity,  though 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  excellent 
performance  otherwise  in  the  book,  which 
at  times  deals  so  ably  with  the  painful 
problem  in  hand. 

Another  book  by  another  author  who 
can  afford  to  be  sometimes  at  less  than 
her  best  is  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke’s 
Steadfast , of  which  the  opening  chapters 
seem  to  us  almost  the  best  we  have  had 
from  her  hand.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not 
well  see  how  the  reality  of  those  chap- 
ters could  be  surpassed.  They  stamp 
with  the  distinctness  of  shadows  cast 
in  electric  light  the  sorrow  and  despair 
which  fall  upon  the  home  of  the  simple 
country  doctor  when  his  widow  and  his 
daughter  sit  down  in  it  after  his  death; 
and  they  portray  with  the  same  vivid 
touch  the  beautiful  constancy  of  the 
young  minister  who  marries  the  wreck  of 
the  self -devoted  girl  he  had  loved  too 
well  in  her  bloom  and  loveliness  to  for- 
sake when  they  had  left  her  forever.  We 
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wish  to  accent  our  praise  of  these  pas- 
sages, because  the  story  is  afterward  not  so 
simple,  as  we  think,  in  motive,  and  not  so 
strong  in  effect.  It  interests,  however, 
in  dealiug  with  some  of  those  antipuri- 
tanical  or  reactionary  phases  of  New  Eng- 
land character  which  are  nowhere,  per- 
haps, presented  so  sharply,  so  unsparing- 
ly, as  in  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard’s  very 
uncommon  stories,  The  Morgesons , Two 
Men , Temple  House . These  stories,  re- 
cently reprinted,  but  written  many  years 
before  realism  was  named,  are  not  un- 
like some  more  modern  pieces  of  realism 
in  concentrating  their  fierce  light  upon 
certain  characters,  certain  traits,  and  in 
failing  to  indicate  the  general  conditions 
in  which  these  are  exceptional,  and  the 
moods  which  often  subdue  even  their  ex- 
ceptionality. But  they  are  bold  impulses 
in  the  direction  of  truth,  and  must  be 
more  and  more  valued  in  any  study  of 
the  evolution  of  American  realism.  They 
have  fine  moments,  and  are  written  with 
a disrespect  for  the  conventional  view  of 
New  England  nature  which  consoles.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  sort 
of  work  in  fiction  Mrs.  Stoddard  would  do 
to-day. 

A writer  who,  like  her,  began  to  be  a 
name  while  our  names  were  far  fewer 
than  now,  is  Mr.  Edward  House,  whose 
new  novel,  Yone  Santo , we  have  been 
reading  with  rather  more  satisfaction  as 
a study  of  Japanese  life  and  character 
than  as  a story.  It  is  written  from  the 
inside,  as  regards  these,  and  it  presents  us 
a type  of  most  pathetic  loveliness  in  the 
person  of  the  heroine.  If  the  race  whose 
artistic  gift  has  enriched  and  modified  the 
taste  of  the  whole  world  within  the  last 
decade  can  indeed  produce  such  women 
as  Yone  Santo , its  destinies  can  be  best 
left  in  the  keeping  of  its  mothers  and 
daughters;  for  our  civilization  has  little 
to  teach  them,  by  example  at  least,  in 
goodness,  patience,  self-sacrifice,  and  all 
noble  ideals. 

VII. 

We  leave  ourselves  too  little  room  to 
speak  fully  of  Sidney  Luska’s  new  vol- 
umes, in  which  are  printed  his  maga- 
zine story,  A Latin  Quarter  Courtship , 
and  a fresh  novelette,  Grandison  Mather. 
His  pseudonym  is  now  the  transparent 
disguise  of  Mr.  Henry  Harland,  who 
makes  in  these  later  books  a frank  ad- 
vance on  the  realistic  lines  while  keeping 


enough  of  the  romantic  thaumaturgy  to 
please  the  reader  of  his  earlier  fiction. 
Both  books  have  the  charm  which  can 
come  only  from  a wholesome  and  gen- 
erous talent  dealing  with  the  perennial 
interest  of  young  love.  They  are  very 
sweet;  they  are  pure  and  fine.  Perhaps 
the  character  in  A Latin  Quarter  Court- 
ship is  a little  more  delicately  touched; 
after  a year  the  young  lady  doctor  and 
the  very  American  painter  in  Paris  sur- 
vive in  our  thought  as  figures  treated 
with  subtle  art  to  an  effect  of  delightful 
humor;  but  nothing  can  be  more  attrac-. 
tive  than  such  a study  of  new  married  life 
as  the  author  makes  in  Grandison  Ma- 
ther. The  scene  is  in  New  York,  and  the 
history  is  that  of  a young  literary  man 
who  marries  a lovely  girl,  loses  his  for- 
tune through  the  rascality  of  his  agent, 
and  retrieves  himself  through  his  own 
powers  and  the  inspiration  of  her  faith 
and  affection.  Their  adversity  will  have 
thrills  and  pangs  enough  for  the  reader, 
who  will  make  acquaintance  through 
them  with  the  facts  of  a literary  struggle 
as  they  really  are;  there  are  times  for 
holding  the  breath,  times  of  poignant  de- 
feat and  disappointment,  when  one  must 
look  at  the  last  page  to  reassure  one’s 
self.  Mr.  Harland  is  a born  story-teller; 
he  attracts  you  from  the  first  word,  and 
goes  on  to  the  end  with  a cumulative  in- 
terest. He  has  moreover  a sense  of  his 
responsibility  to  something  better  than 
your  curiosity,  and  nothing  that  is  good 
is  sacrificed  to  any  mere  literary  end  in 
his  work.  The  praise  seems  negative,  but 
it  has  its  positive  side  too;  for  the  finest 
work  of  our  day  teaches  that  to  be  moral- 
ly false  is  to  be  aesthetically  false.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  recognize  this  quality  in  one 
of  our  most  promising  talents,  and  to  wel- 
come these  two  charming  books,  not  only 
as  entertaining,  but  as  truly  representa- 
tive. Nothing  is  more  normal  than  the 
aspects  of  life  with  which  they  concern 
themselves,  and  as  long  as  there  are 
“two  young  lovers  lately  wed”  anywhere 
in  the  world,  their  history  will  take  peo- 
ple out  of  themselves  in  a transport  which 
even  care  and  sorrow  can  feel.  We  could 
say  nothing  friendlier  of  Mr.  Harland’s 
work  than  that  when  we  return  from  it  to 
ourselves,  it  is  with  the  sense  of  having 
actually  met  his  characters,  and  of  feel- 
ing the  happier  and  kindlier  for  their  ac- 
quaintance. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  March. 

— The  conference  report  on  the  Direct 
Tax  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  and  passed 
the  Senate  February  20th.  President  Cleve- 
land vetoed  the  bill  March  2d. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Bill  February  23d,  the  Army  Appro- 
priation Bill  February  26th,  and  the  Post-office 
Appropriation  Bill  February  28th. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  passed  the 
House  February  28th. 

President  Cleveland  approved  the  follow- 
ing bills:  February  20th,  Nicaraguan  Canal; 
February  22d,  to  admit  into  the  Union  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington ; 
March  2d,  Pension  Appropriation  and  the  Cen- 
sus; February  27th,  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  Appropriation,  and  Diplomatie 
and  Consular. 

Benjamin  Harrison  and  Levi  P.  Morton  took 
the  oath  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  March  4th.  In  his  inaugural 
address  President  Harrison  held  that  protec- 
tion was  the  wise  and  historic  policy,  an  open 
adhesion  to  which,  among  those  in  the  South 
who  believed  in  it,  would  tend  to  solve  the 
race  question;  he  would  have  no  sectional 
policy ; the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  ballot-box  ought  everywhere  to  be  re- 
spected; surplus  of  revenue  can  be  reduced 
without  breaking  down  a protective  tariff; 
the  present  surplus  should  be  used  to  complete 
a navy  and  to  develop  trade  with  South  Amer- 
ica; we  should  be  hospitable  to  immigration, 
but  not  careless  as  to  the  character  of  it ; no 
European  government  must  be  allowed  to  es- 
tablish colonial  dependencies  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  independent  American  states,  and  our 
citizens  in  all  countries  must  be  protected; 
heads  of  departments  and  other  officers  will 
be  expected  to  enforce  the  civil  service  law 
fully  and  without  evasion. 

The  members  of  President  Harrison’s  Cab- 
inet, nominated  and  confirmed  March  5th,  are : 
Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  Windom, 
of  Minnesota ; Secretary  of  War,  Redfield  Proc- 
tor, of  Vermont;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Tracy,  of  New  York ; Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  John  W.  Noble,  of  Missouri ; Postmas- 
ter-General, John  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Attorney  - General,  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  of 
Indiana;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jeremiah 
Rusk,  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Ingalls  was  again  elected  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  March  7th. 

President  Harrison  made  the  following  nom- 
inations : March  11th,  Thomas  W.  Palmer, 
Michigan,  as  Minister  to  Spain  ; John  F.  Swift, 
California,  Minister  to  Japan;  J.  D.  Wash- 
burn, Massachusetts,  Minister  to  Switzerland. 
March  12th,  A.  C.  Melette,  Governor  of  Dakota ; 


A.  G.  Porter,  Indiana,  Minister  to  Italy  (all  con- 
firmed). March  14th,  J.  A.  Kasson,  Iowa,  W- 
W.  Phelps,  New  Jersey,  G.  H.  Bates,  Delaware, 
Commissioners  to  Samoan  Conference,  and 
Lewis  Wolfley,  Governor  of  Arizona. 

A French  cabinet  was  announced  February 
21st,  with  M.  Tirard  as  Premier. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a 
bill,  February  25th,  to  insure  the  freedom  and 
secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

The  British  Parliament  reassembled  Febru- 
ary 21st. 

The  Queen  approved  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefort  as  Minister  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  March  11th. 

Prime-Minister  Crispi,  of  Italy,  resigned  Feb- 
ruary 28th.  On  March  7th,  by  request  of  the 
King,  he  re-formed  the  cabinet. 

King  Milan  of  Servia,  March  6th,  abdicated 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  aged 
thirteen,  who  will  reign  under  the  title  of 
Alexander  I.  Regents  were  appointed.  A 
new  cabinet  was  formed  March  7th,  with  M. 
Gruics  Premier. 

The  Emperor  of  China  was  married,  Febru- 
ary 26th,  to  three  wives. 

DISASTERS. 

February  18 th. — The  Park  Central  Hotel, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  collapsed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a boiler.  Twenty-three  lives  lost. 

February  19 th.  — Twenty  people  reported 
killed  by  a cyclone  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

February  21st. — News  of  a collision  between 
the  steam-ship  Chow  Fhya  and  the  Pyah  Pekhet 
off  Klang  Straits  Light.  Forty-two  lives  lost. 

February  27tA — Passenger  train  wrecked  on 
a bridge  near  St.  George,  Ontario,  and  ten  per- 
sons killed. — Seventy  lives  lost  in  a gale  on  the 
North  Sea. 

March  9 th. — News  of  the  wreck  of  the  Span- 
ish steamer  Bemue  off  the  Philippine  Islauds. 
Forty-two  persons  drowned. 

March  Ytth. — Explosion,  Brynmally  Colliery, 
Wrexham,  England,  killing  twenty  persons. 

OBITUARY. 

February  21 8t. — In  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
James  C.  Flood,  banker,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

February  22 d. — In  Washington,  D. C.,  Francis 
Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  solicitor  of  the  State 
Department,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. — D.  W. 
Bliss,  M.D.,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

March  5 th, — In  New  York,  Mary  Louise 
Booth,  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazar , aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 

March  8th. — In  Now  York,  John  Ericsson, 
inveutor,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

March  12th.- — Iu  Washington,  John  Lee  Da- 
vis, Admiral  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  aged  sixty-four 
years. — In  Baltimore,  John  A.  Campbell,  ex- 
Jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
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hhbertd  been  mink-  for  th>-  )‘>oj*rr  treatment  ;»fif?  tmhm*  U>  hi  &elf  JupprM’ivty^  in  propor* 
of  this  f-oer  ot  the-  alphabet  uHb  iu^tTi^uul  tion  to  it* frX4:o]U'uo.\  Just  now  ififics*  < luh$ 
•Kitm^5t;t»sj)»H;ir,  1 jy  wbu  tii^se  who  have*  been  rmih'l^nHouly  beeome  lenivvrva].  mu}  pi  paw 
in  JEiigliun!.  or  Mtmf  knatvh  l£rigij«ti  qteo  iVrtd  atty fW ^ enlbixiefi,  wc  cqqjd,  i*av£  ifie  of 

itbineri  <>f  tile  hrottfbgftvige  variety,  piscora-  paving  off  ?iie  iTatiduai  dulit  in  a ymf; 

thd  Aini^ri^an  >Ve^lo,m>.t-  v?iHh-n>  itn’ilior- 

^>f  tlm  letu^f  ^ n reproueh  to  the  to  ibis  mot Wicnt*  buf  ruthot  m ^ogge^t 
repiibtfevthAt  iaf»>  mcahri  of di«itiii^uisb-  t<i » continent  yearmng^  |bjr-^iiJt:uWy.:lb.  letters 
jtuf-i#.  Ti ut j V C it  il-.b  eo!ii»trirh  The  true  Am^r-  and  in  ^peovh  wlietlitir  it  uuiy  not  Ji|  eAvrieri 
ivniu  ^|»wes  to  be-  »»^m<>p»>|itan,  ntul  <la<^  not  tno  far.  The  reader  tv itli  renu-mlno*  thi)(  there 
WciAt  to  be  ' — if  rlitvt  word  muy  !.»e  came  u time  hi  At  liens  when  oultoro  e.vuihf 
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— the  female  mind — and  of  speech,  which  no 
doubt  had  their  origin  in  modern  Athens, 
should  know,  then,  that  it  is  the  highest  mark 
of  female  culture  now  in  that  beautiful  town 
to  despise  culture,  to  affect  the  gayest  and 
most  joyous  ignorance — ignorance  of  books, 
of  all  forms  of  so-called  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  all  literary  men,  women,  and  produc- 
tions whatsoever  I This  genuine  movement  of 
freedom  may  be  a real  emancipation.  If  it 
should  reach  the  Metropclis,  what  a relief  it 
might  bring  to  thousands  who  are,  under  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  struggling  to  advance  the 
intellectual  life.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  the  very  brightest  people, 
those  who  have  no  need  of  culture,  who  have 
in  fact  passed  beyond  all  culture,  who  can  take 
this  position  in  regard  to  it,  and  actually  revel 
in  the  delights  of  ignorance.  One  must  pass 
into  a calm  place  when  he  is  beyond  the  de- 
sire to  know  anything  or  to  do  anything. 

It  is  a chilling  thought,  unless  one  can  rise 
to  the  highest  philosophy  of  life,  that  even  the 
broad  a,  when  it  is  attained,  may  not  be  a per- 
manence. Let  it  be  common,  and  what  dis- 
tinction will  there  be  in  it?  When  devotion 
to  study,  to  the  reading  of  books,  to  conversa- 
tion on  improving  topics,  becomes  a universal 
fashion,  is  it  not  evident  that  one  can  only 
keep  a leadership  in  fashion  by  throwing  the 
whole  thing  overboard,  and  going  forward 
into  the  natural  gayety  of  life,  which  cares  for 
none  of  these  things?  We  suppose  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  will  stand  if  the 
day  comes — nay,  now  is — when  the  women  of 
Chicago  call  the  women  of  Boston  frivolous, 
and  the  women  of  Boston  know  their  immense 
superiority  and  advancement  in  being  so,  but 
it  would  be  a blank  surprise  to  the  country  gen- 
erally to  know  that  it  was  on  the  wrong  track. 
The  fact  is  that  culture  in  this  country  is  full 
of  surprises,  and  so  doubles  and  feints  and 
comes  back  upou  itself  that  the  most  diligent 
recorder  can  scarcely  note  its  changes.  The 
Drawer  can  only  warn;  it  cannot  advise. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


RAMBLING  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  author  who  writes  above  the  heads  of 
the  people  writes  also  above  their  pockets,  and 
must  look  to  the  critics  for  his  reputation,  and 
to  the  upper  air  for  his  porter-house  steak. 

Poverty,  like  riohes,  has  wings,  but  cannot 
fly  without  vigorous  assistance. 

The  miser  is  a pauper  as  to  comfort,  without 
the  pauper’s  peace  of  mind. 

The  Heroic  Age  is  immortal  in  the  souls  of 
heroic  men. 

It  depends  upon  circumstances  whether  a 
knight-errant  is  to  be  rated  as  an  ass  or  a hero. 

It  is  better  to  borrow  a wise  saying  than  to 
originate  a foolish  one.  Even  originality  may 
be  observed  at  too  great  a price. 

The  reading  public  will  pardon  a Homeric 
nod,  but  not  a Homeric  nap. 

J.  A.  Macon. 


FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

No  matter  how  capacious  a lawyer’s  head 
may  be,  he  invariably  carries  his  opinions  in  a 
hand-bag. 

WELL  FITTED. 

“What  is  your  son  to  do  after  he  leaves 
college,  Mr.  Henrix  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I think  he’d  make  a good 
critic,  he  is  so  fond  of  cutting  up.” 

AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM. 

If  Bacon  wrote  those  grand,  inspiring  lines 
At  which  alternately  man  weeps  and  laughs. 

Who  was  it  wrote  those  chirographic  vines 
We  know  these  times  as  Shakespeare's  autographs? 

A COMPREHENSIVE  QUESTION. 

“My  son,”  said  the  anxious  parent,  “I  learn 
with  some  surprise  that  you  are  marked  ‘defi- 
cient’ in  your  French  history.  I thought  you 
told  me  you  finished  yonr  paper  in  ten  min- 
utes.” 

“So  I did;  hut  the  question  was,  ‘Tell  all 
you  know  about  the  history  of  France.’” 

“ Ah ! I see.”  


THE  VERSATILE  BABY. 

A FARCE. 

Dramatis  Prrsonm. 

Ma,  the  baby' 9 mother . 

Pa,  the  baby's  father. 

Baby . the  boy  himself. 

Chorus , sisters f cousins , aunts,  grandma. 

Ma. 

Come,  Baby,  show  these  people  here 
How  very  smart  vou  are. 

Calf  Pa. 

Baby. 

Ba!  ba!  Bopup. 

Chorus. 

Precious  heart, 

How  very  smart  I 
Pa. 

Now,  darling,  sing  that  pitty  song, 

“ Baa  l baa ! black  sheep,”  for  Pa. 

Baa ! baa  1 
Baby. 

Ba!  ba!  Bopup. 

Chorus i 

Well,  I declare, 

What  genius  rare! 

Ma. 

And  now,  my  precious  little  one, 

Say  by-by  to  Papa. 

Ta-ta. 

Baby. 

Ba  ! ba ! Bopup. 

Chorus. 

Oh,  wonderful!  magnificent!  bis  like  was  never 
seen; 

A most  precocious  youth  is  this  whose  weeks  are 
but  eighteen. 

To  say  so  much,  and  eke  to  say  it  all  so  very  plain ! 
His  equal  ne’er  has  been  before,  nor  will  be  e’er 
again. 

Upon  his  natal  day  the  Fates  in  union  must  have 
smiled, 

For  nothing  else  could  have  produced  so  versatile 
a child.  [Curium.] 

John  Kendrick  Banos. 
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KOT  IMMORTATi.  ^.Hmnpb  !f’  -^(>w}eii't.be  oW-tniiii« 

.Darinh,  vu/ili.  :\\u\  hro  ve  to  t Jif*  corr/ wre the  yon  have  kept  ho  uell  nioimv-U  j$  ?i  J 

m£ii  # li$t S £& :.€;nltfb &)••'  I^nijvU^tt  hi  t* niri  uj»  taiesing  some  Udo  morning— km 

kis.  'famous  ‘ sunrchi.  After  ItMvjitg*  . £<*uhd  ah  dead  ivh  a iitulp/'  , ; •;••' 

been  lout  to . iiU  JiMnrtdedge  of  the  ^uvi-risiiv. :i  = r * That  c.mr  rohmel.’ 

for  nearly  u p*uth  the  teg  iutea  t $111 hlvitiy '-fotn ’■  Wii\,  .T*>*epli  r 

•or]  .cm  in  OUiljitabiia,  vd#4  uj  ry-^v  ?>n<i  &kth*r  uo  one  over  «?x\r  a dead  rank, -ki- 

tr  life  ■ .* 

( ^rxif> jr:  t if ' tfciJfe . : i ^ ]>ropoBteroini;‘’ 

and  a«  , • tc jii  qh , the  , ^Dhl.yqri  cTur  ape  oitf*,  colonel 

.ietto^r.  iiAv-o  /■„!&**  1 £¥tfr  , 

Among  the  ruttjr  and  tile  tv  a*  joo  IfrjokfU^  1 * ISi »!  y on  e w r j$fee  a :t  tf  a n i It  a 1 ^cr  (#, 

•whose  {i.hihirioH  ''Wan  ahv;>v  5 ro  role  the  b eyt  colonel  ?'* 

aoiroiil  po&sihhv.and  who  huh  ;t  free  aiol  *n*$y  **Nv — eingtiior—oo.  I fat?  to  re«o»iwbeT 

of  a^oiciiplfislhfig;itr.:  Meeting  Ijid-  h&ying  tfoufc 6n/r  \ 

i*m  tft  iter'  be  Her.  mounted  than  lib/ri^elf,  \-‘lV3>ifl  yni*  of  a mao  that  ever  *e* 

ho  traded  »4.  <•/.  mTffWj'-fho  ios<>r  noi,  during  to  oik,,  colounl  ?'* 

tihtlf  1 oud  • #f  tfaVi^g-K^fi * ^iTumptU  Strange!  a^toiii^bibg!  I iVewu 

tnckj^  fijle.  ' did  JosapiO’ 

Mo  nth  $ of  ma  re j j i b g,  poor  feiuk  afbl  ^rdefyou  oyer  mol  of  a dead  inule,  eob 

\v  i*u  h fiiifl  f -^ii  « toelc  to 

iH’af  evef  fjrept  along  w itb  droop-  :,  /,  ;<* I * Pspa  w 1 ItnpOrinible!  I ityrer  dUiv.^o- 
if«g  hea<&  aud  ereakhig  boiiea.  . vfo^,  ; }>Uil  c*u%  imiler^taiiil 'why  iMUotijd  Ue 

v> ^us  ttpoii  tbe  Jodkout,  ahii  ^refwrtied;  hthop 

one  day.  vnib  «i  piunouHrly-  fine  nvA  Ai  mule.  ' Hceauso  iooIhs  nevor  dix>r  nilontd.'4 

Where  m the  -na^tp  of  4 hi  Mvih  poHitive  Uee]iurftfthT>  Joe  diehp- 

you  get  finch  i tlie^dlooelhcc»iue^ Jcifet  ivt  fUudgtiti, 

ccvloup] , laok ing  at  the  hovviy  tioqulittfi . lie  had  fbM  .jV^\yya^-:'tTue  {nbithf*  »H)h> 

witfi  etiyioud  ' *>/  - / ..  ‘■1’..:*  fu  ttie-  $am^»nUi^ttoi7iMvi^/iie 


oiU\,v  read  of  om?,  yett_ 

po  r>fkt»hg 

u yvn  i ii e pn,’poNt i$pu  i Ini t iu  a 1 pw 
uevt-r  A\i\  l h>ivn  ^niecd  sjt 
th^  |uffexit>lp  ^ic’iksioTt  that 
tiii.  uierety  nvortul  joi  hass  t?u« 
Uy  iiu y pu^ibiH  ty  he  the  jinr- 
Cuf  i»f>  aii You 
C’^i)  go,  Jt)^ejtli;  v 

' " WSukiii 


HKtt 

R\NKi>ri>T^  Wni  rvWtfL&i 
uuy  7’itt the  T hf rUf >! i fix\  hite 
yi-kft  wor^e  tlvnti  oni  ^.“ 

':§y  yi  4 ‘ W t)j\ 

I thought  it  uikh  io?t  t)ie  attics: 

Wife.  ^ ixn 
heed!  Ethvani  ojSff 
tep  eent8  r/n  the  jfoRt^r.  ift.friUf 
Mr.  T.homh^on  failed  tor  hrtjf^y 
SfA?r^«r  Ml  'Vxkn, 


\ mux  hKweuio  y 

■ tityfpSfcitfttyM  lit  xf  fjow  i/yi:  ixitTi 

ptUWpr  W&QiiiU  fitirttMtil  ■iPtAf<tr^  ,(>/  tf  ftcuf  V>;  bl\ 

jfcvk  x '*  $h>> : tvioti  / ifiyrt^ricoe^oc^'. i.|ii^H'  <>ht  * W&i*  uire- 

nnbbrt  knf  rUrAi  < h*Vtv  ;<>uh>  & ..•<*!>>; >>^  ahc;!  ' Oil.  Luwoy  ! 

kt^v> t : lil*f far  irloj*  >vvo  tie  Mpvr 

ter  dis  wthIi  &:  tm&T'Jfr :■  ;'-V:.: ’-.'•d'Xlv ':;  W , ' >•  " •' ' '•....  A 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 
c*Y  nuTTas. 

M lit  ABBEY  would  h&ve  nieVtted.  fit*?  gtan-  •"  jnihliskeh  «u  Landnn,  win  h Crnikdniok  ww, 
t-uite*  of-  bfr  hdlaw-nren  when  lie*  revmWl  at  hiY/he**L/.  Thklkifkh  artisi**  ik  YnnUtW* 
and  M i v.t 4 <1  iiM.Ofrt  fritt#.*,*  even  if  law!  nnt  ixm»1  kN^rrs'  ark  ’tike  n*  ?t  #il ^ » if  w<*n  by 
iiUstmUwl  Mu*in.  Tie  hu*  not  4>TlJy  ' lilr>r k* '.  > re,  n)hiU  I he  RrtLMi  iSfAflVV: 

BaiU'  one  A.Ury-  to  :l  £t/isr.  ration  tVwWm  tv  Ink:  hH-  Amk  ricmi  urd^n  -r  fV  vi^of w on*? 
thk5y  ife$'P  both  UiMic^rt been  t o jra I stranger ?*,  KCmhfy’  *t»|»  t outward  tUrw  iTihiutks  iwf  hf 
but  vpry  rtuiruiiM^iiiH  he  \nmh\  Surah,  rind  <?£-  . $\>vns?:t:*  “ 1km  ink  lay/’  .n>  Sprohi-r  *»w  them, 
cee4hiai>  Ik  n>piv^era^  jRk  {Ik;,  uu  »kfThL v*.  thr-  r-* U\%-K*yni  miml 

litile  jhwirt<ftif>i'rO  she  inlnnuuT  mi  th*‘  M r.  Hdoru  w R>n*A . in  & <mnbrihof  en  h« 

ton^uirk  k>;My  *>i ■ f'oh-rai  ne  wnArmvur n\m$  tU *-  ifruimpomr#  A>w»sr-  within  tbt-  im*t  iv «* 
oeamifni  kAe^h  «<<i  h*a  tuouib*,  £ii*  * tbrd  w JmIiv.  Leivk  ar^md,  Use 

old  Kin^  Avk  never  half  *m>  merry  i«?fhn%  Hei-itvtb  did,  t)mi  fur  nil  ftrt  imv^.L^ti  Rvtr 

-»  . -■•  V *'  •4.  At  ...  j^.  ',:r.  „ > .... 


trrifiifcii ii'l ^ l\V  life i ft H t ho  or  bn  in  main  i ' foot  her 
vi  <•?*.;'» w,  tv  htruy  Miuyt  draw  in  ( nm .‘from  piv\  i«.iH 
ob^yryh) fob;  ;^h<i  '.■hi'  ntunro  'lit  ti*  mw- 

f ions tvIfhorR-  any  ifnii v M hid 


I v \h  n e or  i m*s  fftc fc  that  fclm  artist  who  i*  nc- 

pm  rurally  % live  J£HgH«b  theiosiiva* 

*w  t im  t/est  anil  most?  *>ncpp8(tfful  rfc)i'«*&t\)f  of 
the  Mwhb-b Eharm^t&PS  and  eiysfoino#  of  bfclkr 

H Vit  Ikfithdol  should  he  hii  Amei'kahx  and  he  rUes  no^rthv’Orhiky 

nu  Amoekuu  vvylm.'wVer  'know  *>*  saw  the  older  ^hahk;;OUkhLdhd .the  \vhok  b.*dV  »t$r  * - • ' 
ti^Uidry  ontii  wttjui>  the  fvw  fl*i\n $,  &f£  si  ^ ^ At  I i l.i  ^ in  rt^}  r Os  jkViVg 

Ahlitvy  hot  »mly  hiiAes  MAriih^  aovf  jmTuffl  his  atit  that  oivt  iV  paAi.  t*iti  uf  their 

peneils  WHh  VrOto^  iMjt  Ho  J»ia  rrirhlela  p*m,*vI.K  v>  lifeli  hare  di)m«^in^  trA\oe>»  of  the  hhh 

with  ge)< ‘uis,  ami  \yii|i  h thoriiu^h  of .ij'ih  tjrfii pt  ,^1f:  wejyrkit'  %i.f  U%*f  &*#*)£ 

kHi»wU»/l^t*  vf  violin.'*  ilu’y  uusht  *ti  wear,  o iinh*  fm  t1n.*r„  Mr.  IT »*t0  mh)«  Vlinf  *'  tile  iu- 
He  eirtihl  o»>  inuTe  hav^  piif  hf^  ttyaukvi  of  br»Hh-  ereii^eil  hr?f»U  < t f j i \ g f r i»wi  !i, 

ful  JHV&h  Wdvre  iv  tk  a this  is ^leoe.iii  dlflbrent  chahtter^—  istftviiii* 

^ of  J^Aty  ly  Jargvd  v re^uiteii  in  4i$i1e^or4  uf  th^  {Vi-Vv  jiipk 

ilarht  fH«H  M codhf  hoye  tyanued  jthhi  Oliver  ih‘hk  of  v\hat  inoy  rhe  r h nn  h^  O’* 

Twist'*  Sbri  feJJetJ  littk  hody,  as  Mr,  Thirl i»y  tf^pshndio^NH,  the  ^muuu\  of  » .'  :■  <>f  »\ « o i - 
m wu  ithly  hefore  k YiinSt^jP  havie-horHin^ stoepv  Hi^h  ^v-e-ry: wVAtk.  Mf»  iif  hirthAH  aod 
,:':tri{r.-'Mf r tlw ' eot  iowity  shoj^  of  also  of  what  is ;ea U • i 
Lotidoh  anil  hhlf  lijf  i H6  «mnrut  manMiniH  of  nhi visit  copyint:  of  tfiy  Atiiii  irktn  11^1:1^  B jh 


’.  ^ hof»h*6  n sf r.oke 

vr,\*  litoihV  op?m  tint  ifMirfiVt  ohl  i n>tfhfneMt 

Whtefl  • plAjV  M r.:  AhhO’ V fleWihtpat*  *rn6h  t .ij| 
the  irriAspnl  voliiifit?  i*?  tlih  old.  phi  snhgj ;d:  I’ll 

Never  i>ov»}  Thee 

He  i*  a*  enUinsia^iieaiiy  eouNvknUon*  in 
His  work  as  was  thitf ;-’Hd>V' ^ trAdi><ef^Lf 
aii  who  Mu??keufol  hin* self  idt  «>v*  r wlmii  he 
pi/ryed  ^thkli^.  Tk  nevvtakjvws  a Am  id  e lieml 
to  a prHwTu  *>f  a okOtTif  ffihh  witiovut 

eoMlMoiioo  his  iil< likl  ->0'  Mlw- 1 Oe*  <l»  t he 


f lu*  firtiwtV  product  rmwy 

This  last  ^euteheis  ^h<ithThAhiiMfS':  :nf  :()w  kL 

emeiit  s of  ( imt  transient  ness  which  2d  1.  Hu  tit 

ailffieUtes  wh  fctnmjfly  "Hi;  Yit't;  hut  whh*li  so 
fOrhl^  opfanir*  in  the  methmls  of  Ali.  Ahhvy, 
whose  uiuiM*.  by-flio- way.  shfiw  up  Jhf 

flitiunn  m of  wnnf  of  iuteBijp-nff-,  <thtl  who  - 
work,  If  he  e ver  rkvnfes  liinwolf  to  f hk  illus- 
tt  aiio i i of  ,fhe  liiillodu  of  ephtvmjiurary ^ htV*( 
will  root  pare  more  tthwi  fiivoftfhly  wlirh  the 
tjffiurea  of  (‘rnihshiink  ovLvev|(?  or  rv»>n  uf  Jfn» 
m»rt;h.  It  is  in  ins  of  flr- 


verv  h w ^ >v  h «eh  w etf i w it h - ti iw  pwnKffm 

a ltd'  thu  t it  it)*-  tvlMUi  ‘If  w.tai  in  f OjndA  Oae*  taif  vnvnihiTo'd  w iclJ  idkdVkliff  i.hflure,  I » Ta 
-hw  ’ that  the  nhl  fjhi^e.r  wfvuf  iVi  kna*i>r»\  ot  .urave  of  s?yh%  His.  on^inatUy  Wf  tr/oo'tmenfv  tiis 
.•>Vf.i»d.y^  Aav^.A .fP: ijiii.i  wit refihwi  ?kuwe  of  olmraet^ty^ ^ruid  hi^#Mh‘hcy 

t“  the  f'airf'  ant?  it  k deenh'^iy  histrovt i vo^ An  toneh,  tlo  t Mr.  AUU^y*  ^n  .H  vhanu  iif;> 
emiipvfcre;  -Mr.  AbhryV  li  Ihro'm  K/'  ho*  inwranre,  Mr..  .vdVeo;  Larson*.  6.0  in? wiioM-ly  uevnw- 
wi.fh  Iw kttrrviriilthVis  foroiAheM  wi^d  w'Rw  Mr.  AiflikY  Tfy  thv'  «f  art 

by  ijVor^n  E raii h k fo  rt h Ish  oil 1 1 ion  nod  u^tsanii)  ijrioh^hi p.  Hda  Ihrmehmi  fur  t Up 

of  ■ th.o ' of  /1  The  SK^Iow--.  pf  huad-pie'eW'  »‘iul;, ify k 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  national  ignorance  of  our  national  geog- 
raphy and  topography  lias  become  proverbial. 
We  are  familiar  with  Lngnuo  and  Italian  scen- 
ery, iu  literature  if  not  in  reality,  while  we 
know  nothing  of  Loon  Lake  or  of  the  Adiron- 
daclcs;  and  we  study  the  people  and  the  climate 
of  the  Isle  of  Skye  before  we  think  of  going  to 
the  Isles  of  Shoals.  To  the  average  mind  in 
this  country,  therefore,  the  title  of  Mr.  Roberts’s 
book — Shoshone7 — suggests  something  for  the 
teet  h or  the  complexion,  or  for  the  cleansing 
of  kitchen  utensils,  rather  than  what  it  is — a 
cataract  which  is  grander  than  Niagara,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  wonder- 
ful great  West.  The  Falls  of  Shoshone  (pro- 
nounced Sho-shd-nee)  are  in  southern  Idaho, 
and  in  a canon  seventy  miles  in  length,  through 
which  Snake  Ri  ver  flows.  They  are  a series  of 
cataracts,  the  first  of  which,  the  Twiu  or  Upper 
Shoshoue  Falls,  have  a leap  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  into  a circular  basin,  which  is 
“shaped  like  a boiling  caldron,  is  filled  with 
troubled  waters,  and  sends  forth  dense  masses 
of  spray.”  Below'  is  a half-mile  of  rapids,  then 
the  river  becomes  tranquil  once  more,  to  bo 
broken,  however,  by  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall  and 
the  BridalTraiu,eacliover  eighty  feet  in  height. 
The  great  Fall  of  Shoshone  is  crescent-shaped, 
and  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high 
by  fifty  iu  width.  The  plunge  is  unbroken, 
the  roar  is  deafening,  and  its  force  Mr.  Roberts 
describes  as  being  so  great  that  the  displaced 
air  is  as  fierce  ns  a tornado,  and  the  earth  it- 
self trembles  from  the  blow  it  receives.  The 
Niagara  River  falls  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  twenty-five  miles,  at  Shoshoue  the 
Snake  River  descends  five  hundred  feet  in  four 
miles,  aud  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one 
American  in  ten  thousand  ever  heard  of  the 
Snake  River  or  of  Shoshoue  Falls. 

The  American  tourist  who  “has  done  Eu- 
rope,” and  who  has  time  to  see  and  to  learn 
something  about  his  own  land,  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  follow  Mr.  Roberts  from  Pike’s  Peak 
through  the  marvellous  mountain  and  desert 
scenery  of  Colorado,  and  eastern  Utah  as  far  as 
Salt  Lake,  thence  northward  by  the  way  of 
the  Shoshone  Falls  and  the  great  lava  beds  of 
Idaho  to  the  plateau  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
return  with  him  to  civilization  and  the  com- 
paratively commonplace  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  town  of  St.  Paul.  Per- 
haps then  he  will  be  able  to  realize  in  some 
measure  the  lay  of  a land  whose  grandeur  it 
does  not  seem  in  the  power  of  words  to  express. 
The  strength  of  the  language  applied  to  its 
description  by  writers  of  all  countries  cannot 
fail  to  appear  wildly  extravagant  to  those  trav- 
ellers who  have  seen  it  not,  while  those  to 
whom  it  is  known  unite  iu  declaring  that  the 
half  has  not  yet  been  said.  Are  Shoshone  and 
all  the  other  wonders  of  the  western  side  of 

* Shoshone  and  other  Western  Wonders,  By  Edwaiidb 
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our  own  country  really  so  wonderful  that  they 
surpass  all  the  winders  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  f Or  is  there  something  in  their  very 
atmosphere  that  fills  men  with  adjectives 
which  cannot  be  repressed,  and  which  expand 
aud  become  magniloquent  as  they  flow! 

Nothing  can  settle  this  point  but  actual  com- 
parison, and  Mr.  Roberts  w ill  prove  a most 
satisfactory  guide,  although  his  book  is  much 
more  than  a guide-book,  and  his  expressions  of 
admiration  are  unusually  reserved.  He  gives 
an  excellent  sketch  of  the  geological  features 
of  the  States  and  counties  through  which  he 
passes,  and  presents  hard  facts  and  truthful 
figures  in  which  no  romance  can  lurk.  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  in  a few  pages  of  pref- 
ace heartily  endorses  the  objects  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts’s book,  which  has  many  illustrations  of 
the  marvels  it  contains. 


The  glories  and  the  w omlers  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  have  for  their  prophet  Mr.  William 
Black,  although  even  he  has  found  himself 
without  honor  in  his  own  country,  as  it  has 
lately  been  seen  by  two  pail's  of  American 
eyes.  If  the  Hebrides  are  not  always  so  brill- 
iant as  they  are  painted  by  the  author  of 
“The  Princess  of  Thule,”  certainly  they  are 
not  so  very  bad,  morally  and  meteorologically, 
ns  they  have  been  drawn — and  quartered — in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine  during  the  past 
few  months.  If  the  misery,  barrenness,  cruel 
injustice,  dire  poverty,  slavery,  starvation, 
dreariness,  desolation,  and  awful  gloom  w hich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  found  so  universal  in 
their  “Journey  to  the  Hebrides”  exist  at  all 
In  Far  Lochaber  ,s  jnsfc  across  the  Miuclies,  Mr. 
Black  has  concealed  them  iu  the  most  ingenious 
wray.  The  people  he  presents  to  us,  except  the 
folk  ot»Kirk  o’  Shields,  who  are  not  Highland- 
ers at  all,  are  prosperous,  cheerful,  well  fed, 
well  clad,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  glo- 
rious privilege  of  being  independent;  while 
concerning  the  scenery  and  the  climate  Mr. 
Black  must  be  left  to  speak  for  himself. 

Scotch  marriages,  in  fiction  at  least,  are  as 
carious  and  uncertain  as  Scotch  weather.  In 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  “Man  and  Wife”  n young 
gentleman  who  says  in  Scotland,  by  way  of  a 
joke,  that  he  is  married,  finds  himself  legally 
tied  to  a young  lady  whom  he  has  no  wish  to 
wed,  and  w ho  wants  to  marry  somebody  else ; 
and  it  takes  the  traditional  three  volumes  of 
the  English  novel  to  tell  the  story  of  their  suc- 
cessful separation.  In  “ Far  Lochaber’’  (which 
is  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  Rock  Harbor),  ou 
the  other  hand,  Ludovick  Macdonell,  a Roman 
Catholic  from  the  north,  and  Alison  Blair,  tho 
daughter  of  a “Minister”  in  a lowland  factory 
town,  who  love  each  other  dearly,  go  deliber- 
ately to  a solicitor’s  office,  sign  a declaration 
of  marriage  before  sympathizing  witnesses, 
Lave  their  declaration  countersigned  by  the 

s In  Far  Lochaber . A Novel.  By  WnxiAM  Black. 
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“ sIl0riff-Snb8tit^te,,,  who  duly  records  it ; and 
when  they  are  satisfied  that  they  are  joined 
together  by  a bond  which  death  alone  can 
break,  they  are  told  that  while  they  are  nmu 
and  wife  iu  English  law,  Scotch  law,  if  the 
wife  desires  it,  divorces  the  linsband,  and  sets 
them  both  free.  And  the  consequence  is  that 
the  hero  of  Mr.  Black’s  novel  fights  as  hard  to 
keep  the  bride  to  whom  he  is  deliberately  mar- 
ried as  the  hero  of  Mr.  Collius’s  tale  struggles 
to  get  riel  of  the  w ife  he  has  married  by  acci- 
dent and  against  his  will. 

It  is  not  of  Scotch  marriages  generally,  liow'- 
ever,  but  of  mixed  marriages  in  Scotland,  that 
Mr.  Black  treats  in  his  latest  story;  and  his 
picture  of  the  family  at  the  Manse  in  Kirk  o’ 
Shields  is  as  strong  a piece  of  realism  as  he 
has  ever  presented,  and  well  worthy  of  close 
study  in  this  land  of  open  communion  and  no 
communion  at  all.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
for  the  generality  of  readers  to  conceive  of 
the  insurmountable  social  barriers  which  the 
Reformation  has  built  up  in  Scotland  between 
the  great  extremes  of  the  Christian  religion; 
but  the  ltev.  Ebenezer  Blair,  a direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Blairs  of  Moss-end,  w ho  had  borne 
their  testimony  in  troublous  times,  and  had 
achieved  great  honors  in  their  place,  is  a beau- 
tifully consistent  character,  in  all  his  narrow- 
ness, and  quite  as  worthy  of  respect  ns  Robert 
Elsmero  or  John  Ward. 


Mr.  Minto‘8  The  Mediation  of  Ralph  ITarde- 
lotA  is  an  historical  novel  which  is  not  only 
entertaining  as  a romance,  but  valuable  as  a 
history  of  the  land  and  the  age  to  which  it  re- 
lates. Thescenes  are  laid  in  England  towanl 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince  reigned  as  Richard  the 
Second,  and  when  Wat,  the  Tiler  of  Dartford, 
demanded  the  abolitiou  of  the  poll-tax  and 
the  forest  laws,  and  got  killed  for  his  pains. 
Ralph  Hardelot  himself  was  one  of  the  new 
order  of  priests  established  by  Wycliffe,  and 
an  heroic  spirit  who  saw  all  the  mischief  w'hich 
was  brewing  between  the  people  and  their 
masters,  and  felt  called  upon  to  labor  with  all 
his  heart  and  might  to  avert  the  impending 
strife.  Mr.  Minto  hints  that  this  story  of  his 
beautiful  devotion  aud  dauntless  endeavor  to 
reconcile  domestic  enemies  has  been  gathered 
from  old  aud  neglected  chronicles,  and  it  seems 
good  enough  to  bo  true.  It  is  told  here  in 
modern,  scholarly  English,  with  none  of  that 
effort  to  preserve  the  diction  of  the  period 
which  is  so  often  a stumbling-block  to  the 
writer,  and  to  the  reader  weariness.  It  is  full 
enough  of  love  and  adventure,  and  jousts  and 
dungeon  cells,  to  satisfy  the  admirers  of  Ivan- 
lioe,  and  to  make  palatable  the  pill  of  history 
by  which  they  are  gilded,  wdiile  the  serious 
student  who  reads  to  be  instructed  will  not 
object  to  its  spice  of  romance.  There  is  al- 


ways a fascination  about  the  hard  knocks  and 
the  deeds  of  valor  of  the  olden  times,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Twain  but  echoes  the  popular  sentiment 
of  the  nineteenth  century  when  in  “The  Inno- 
cents Abroad,”  after  describing  how  the  Re- 
naissance Baron  razed  the  castle  to  the  ground, 
massacred  the  family,  aud  moved  on,  he  adds, 
“They  were  hardy  fellows  iu  the  grand  old 
days  of  chivalry.  Alas ! those  days  will  never 
come  again !”  

The  Table  of  Contents  of  a Christmas  holi- 
day book  is  not  infrequently  as  little  to  be  re- 
lied upon  as  the  bill  of  fare  of  a summer  hotel. 
But  when  the  bouse  is  old-established  and 
known  favorably  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other,  when  the  caterer  is  an  expert  aud 
the  cook  a chef  when  the  service  is  neat  and 
the  attendance  efficient,  when  fruits  and  game 
are  always  iu  season,  when  the  market  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  when  the  oyster  has 
never  au  R in  its  calendar,  then  even  the  epi- 
cures themselves — as  the  critics  are  sometimes 
called — find  the  realization  as  good  as  the 
promise,  and  the  feast  all  or  more  than  their 
glances  at  the  menu  led  them  to  expect.  Tho 
boys  aud  girls  in  whose  little  mouths  still  lin- 
gers the  taste  of  the  banquet  served  to  them 
last  Christmas  by  the  publishers  aud  the  ed- 
itor, by  the  writers  and  the  illustrators  of 
Harpers  Young  People ,4  will  enjoy  no  less  thor- 
oughly the  present  symposium,  and  with  appe- 
tites whetted,  not  cloyed,  by  the  periodical 
snacks  they  took  each  Tuesday  as  the  maga- 
zine appeared  in  every  American  hamlet,  from 
California  to  Maine. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  “Young  People,” 
completed  just  a year  ago,  contained  such  es- 
culent anil  nutritious  courses  as  Mrs.  Lillie’s 
“The  Colonel’s  Money,”  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe’s 
“Derrick  Sterling,”  aud  Mr.  Howard  Pyle’s 
“The  Wonder  Clock”;  other  and  earlier  en- 
tertainments have  boasted  Mr.  AUlen’s  “Moral 
Pirates,”  Mr.  Stoddard’s  “Two  Arrows,”  Mr. 
Habberton’s  “ Who  was  Paul  Grayson  f”  Mr. 
Ker’s  “ Lost  City,”  and  Mrs.  Lillie’s  “ Nan”  and 
“ Rolf  House.”  It  would  seem  a difficult  mat- 
ter to  provide  better  cheer  than  this,  and  in 
greater  variety;  hut  the  guests  at  the  ninth 
annual  festival  of  the  Young  People’s  Associa- 
tion will  gather  about  a board  that  groans 
with  very  excellent  dainties  indeed,  and  very 
wholesome  solids,  and  this,  in  part,  is  the  bill 
of  the  fare. 

In  the  initial  number  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  serves 
as  a relish  a pleasant  paper  entitled  “Mrs. 
Craik  and  ‘Dorothy’s  Parlor.’”  In  Mrs. Craik 
all  English-speaking  children  have  lost  a true 
friend,  hut  she  has  left  them  a rich  legacy  in 
her  hooks  and  her  poems,  for  “ Douglas,  Doug- 
las, Tender  and  True,”  and  “ Philip,  My  King,” 
in  verso,  and  “The  Little  Lame  Prince,”  and 
“Little  Sunshine’s  Holiday,”  with  hertransla- 
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tiou  of  the  touching  story  “ Motherless”  in  po- 
etic prose,  will  live  to  make  many  generations 
of  children  yet  unborn  better  and  happier  in 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Craik  lived  at  all.  In  this 
same  volume  are  printed  two  of  the  latest  sto- 
ries ever  written  by  the  friend  of  all  Little 
Women  and  Little  Men — Miss  Alcott’s  “The 
Silver  Party,”  and  “The  Little  Red  Purse,” 
while  Mrs.  Margaret  E.Sangster  pays  a just  and 
loving  tribute  to  Miss  Alcott  herself,  who  died 
in  March  of  the  present  year.  By  way  of  roasts 
are  a number  of  continued  stories  and  descrip- 
tive articles  upon  many  subjects,  notably  “ The 
New  Robinson  Crusoe,”  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  ; 
“The  Household  of  Glen  Holly,”  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
C. Lillie;  David  Keris  “ Betrayed  by  the  White 
Elephant;”  Mrs.  Alice  Wentworth  Rollins’s 
“Held  for  Ransom;”  Mr.  Kirk  MunroeV'Chrys- 
tal,  Jack,  and  Co. ;”  “Fencing,”  by  Colonel  The- 
odore A.  Dodge,  U.S.A.;  “Heroes  and  Martyrs 
of  Invention,”  by  George  Makepeace  Towle; 
“Some  Inhabitants  of  a Drop  of  Water,”  by  Al- 
fred C.  Stokes,  M.D.,  author  of  “ Microscopy  for 
Beginners,”  and  very  many  more.  Among  the 
side  dishes  may  be  mentioned  contributions 
from  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  Mr.  H.  K.  Mnn- 
kittrick,  Mr.  Palmer  Cox,  Mr.  William  Blaikie, 
Mr.  Frederick  Schwatka,  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Conant,  Rev.  Heber  R. 
Newton,  D.D.,  Mr.  Allan  Forman,  Mr.  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Webb, 
and  other  clever  men  and  women.  To  these 
may  be  added  sweets  and  desserts  in  profusion 
in  the  shape  of  pictures,  puzzles,  and  the  Post- 
office  Box,  and  even  the  now  fashionable  ciga- 
rette between  courses,  for  iu  the  copy  for  Jan- 
uary 3d  Dr.  Titus  Munson  Coan  discourses  upon 
“ Cigarette  Smoking,”  and  points  out  in  most 
forcible  language  the  incalculable  harm  done  to 
those  boys  who  abuse  the  innocent  weed  by  in- 
haling it,aud  the  paper  in  which  it  is  wrapped, 
long  before  they  have  any  business  to  smoke 
at  all. 

Certainly  the  young  people  who  can  read 
English  need  not  hunger  or  thirst  for  know- 
ledge so  long  as  they  are  fed  upon  such  meat 
as  tbi.;. 


If  the  story  of  “ The  Boyhood  of  Christ”*  is 
to  be  retold  in  this  irreverent  age,  and  by  an 
uninspired  man, no  man  perhaps  is  better  fitted 
for  the  task  than  the  author  of  “ Ben-Hur.” 
The  basis  of  his  descriptions,  naturally,  is  the 
familiar  history  to  be  fonud  in  the  pages  of 
the  gospels,  supplemented  by  the  paintings  of 
the  old  masters,  particularly  of  Raphael  and 
Murillo,  although  the  Divine  Child,  as  He  is 
pictured  by  General  Wallace  upon  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  when  He  was  in  his  twelfth  year, 
seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  the  canvases  of 
the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  to  have  beeu 
drawn  from  the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke.  “His 
attire  was  simple:  on  His  head  a white  liand- 

6 Tfu  Boyhood  of  Christ.  By  Lew  Wallace.  Illus- 
trated. 4 to,  Full  Calf.  Gilt  Edges,  $8  50.  {In  a box ) 
New  York : Harper  aud  Brothers. 


kerchief,  held  in  place  by  a cord,  one  corner 
turned  under  at  the  forehead,  the  other  corners 
loose.  A tunic,  also  white,  aud  girt  at  the 
waist,  covered  him  from  neck  to  heels.  His 
arms  and  legs  were  bare;  on  His  feet  were 
sandals  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  being  soles 
of  ox-hide  attached  to  the  ankles  by  leathern 
straps.  He  carried  a stick  that  was  much  taller 
than  Himself Under  the  folds  of  the  hand- 

kerchief could  have  beeu  seen  the  forehead  cov- 
ered by  a moss  of  projecting  sun-burned  blond 
hair,  which  the  wind  had  taken  liberties  with 
and  tossed  into  tufts.  The  eyes  were  iu  shade, 
leaving  a doubt  whether  they  w*ere  brow  n or 
violet,  like  His  mother’s  [!] ; yet  they  were  large, 
and  healthfully  clear The  nose  was  of  regu- 

lar inw  ard  curve,  joined  prettily  to  a short  up- 
per lip  by  nostrils  just  full  enough  to  give  defi- 
nition to  transparent  shadows  in  the  corners. 
The  mouth  was  small,  and  opened  slightly  so 
that  the  on-looker  could  catch  a glimpse  of  two 
wdiite  teeth  through  the  scarlet  freshness  of 
its  lines.  The  cheeks  were  ruddy  and  ronnd.” 

This  is  the  face  of  the  Boy  whom  Carlo 
Dolce  painted  ns  a Man,  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  the  face  of  the  Child  whom  Mary  and  Jo- 
seph found  in  the  Temple,  “sitting  iu  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  aud 
asking  them  questions,”  it  is  made  very  beau- 
tiful and  very  human  and  very  real.  That 
the  Jesns  Christ  in  whom  General  Wallace 
believes  w as,  in  all  the  stages  of  His  life,  a hu- 
mau  being  is  what  General  Wallace  is  striving 
here  to  show.  His  divinity  was  the  Spirit 
within  him,  and  the  Spirit  was  God!  As  the 
author  of  the  “Ecce  Homo”  iu  the  Pitt i Gal- 
lery in  Florence  could  not  have  painted  the 
agony  of  the  Lord  without  giving  us  His  face, 
so  General  Wallace  declares  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  be  convinced  of  His  divinity  except 
by  the  self-comparisons  which  a recognition 
of  His  human  nature  affords.  “The  Boyhood 
of  Christ,”  then,  was  the  boyhood  of  a member 
of  a family  of  Hebrews  who  w?cre  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  not  rich,  not  poor.  He 
w-as  permitted  to  taste  something  of  the  natu- 
ral boyish  freedom  of  His  time,  to  have  His 
playmates,  and  to  share  in  their  sports;  hut 
He  was  always  superhumanly  precocious  and 
preternaturally  serious,  and  long  before  the 
youths  of  His  own  age  began  to  mature  He 
was  made  to  feel  that  He  must  be  about  His 
Father’s  business,  and  His  Boyhood  ceased. 

The  tone  of  the  work  is  reverent  and  sin- 
cere; General  Wallace’s  thorough  knowledge 
of  Bible  lands  and  of  Bible  times  is  so  well 
know'n  that  the  correctness  of  his  accounts  of 
scenery  and  domestic  life  in  Palestine  cannot 
bo  questioned,  and  as  be  touches  only  upon 
that  side  of  the  Young  Messiah  which  w'as 
horn  of  woman,  churchmen  and  theologians 
will  not  quarrel  with  him  npou  points  of  doc- 
trine, while  laymen  and  children  will  he  made 
to  realize  fully  the  truth  of  the  beautiful 
Christmas  story  that  the  Friend  of  Little 
Children  w as  once  a child  HimBoIL 
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gets  liimself  entirely,  and  his  own  hunger,  in 
his  earnest  endeavors  to  remember  those  who 
have  nothing  whatever  to  eat ! 

In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  is  ho  a better 
teacher  than  the  now  famous  olen  who  preach 
the  gospel  of  Mrs.  Delaud  or  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward. 


Tiieke  is  no  clergyman  at  all  in  the  social 
circle  of  which  Mr.  Haggard’s  Colonel  Quaritch , 
V.C.y * is  so  bright  an  ornament,  although  even 
the  poorest  of  British  curates  might  have  lea- 
vened the  whole  lump  of  family  pride  aud  mari- 
tal infelicity  which  Colonel  Quaritch  found  at 
Boisingham  when  ho  came  back  from  the  wars 
with  his  Victoria  Cross.  The  Colonel  himself  is 
a good  fellow,  hearing  upon  him  that  unmistak- 
able stamp  of  diguity  and  self-respect  which 
Mr.  Haggard  says  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  the  English  gentleman  ; hut  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quest  aud  the  woman  who  thought 
she  was  Mrs.  Quest,  and  who  ought  to  have 
been  Mrs.  Cossey,  are  hardly  the  people  Ralph 
Putney  would  have  wanted  his  wife  or  his  boy 
to  kuow.  They  could  not  have  existed  in 
Hafcboro’  or  in  Walpole  or  in  Petersham,  aud 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  all  their  rough  edges,  are  more  to 
bo  admired  for  their  dignity  and  their  self-re- 
spect than  are  the  descendants  of  the  men  aud 
women  the  Pilgrims  left  behind  them  when 
they  shook  the  dust  of  old  England  from  off 
their  feet,  as  these  descendants  are  described 
in  modern  English  fiction.  Mr.  Gerrish,  who 
keeps  the  variety  store  in  Hat  boro’,  is  quite  as 
interesting  in  his  mcanuess  and  narrowness 
as  if  he  had  had  two  wives  at  once;  and  An- 
nie Kilbnrn  is  as  much  of  a heroine  as  if  she 
had  sold  herself  to  a man  she  despised  in  or- 
der to  save  her  father  from  the  untold  misery 
of  moderate  retrenchment. 

Mr.  Haggard’s  story  will  amtiso  and  enter- 
taiu  many  readers  in  Hatboro’  as  well  ns  in 
Boisingham,  but  Mr.  Haggard  can  do,  and  has 
done,  better  work  than  this.  The  strongest 
scenes  in  the  present  book,  as  is  natural,  are 
the  description  of  the  Colonel’s  sliooting-match 
with  his  disreputable  rival,  aiul  the  account 
of  the  higher  if  not  nobler  game  “ potted”  one 
morning  by  the  so-called  Mrs.  Quest;  while 
the  idea  of  the  grim  and  ghastly  sentinel  who 
kept  watch  for  so  many  years  over  the  buried 
treasure  is  as  ingenious  in  its  way  os  the  exe- 
cution aud  probating  of  “Mr.  Mcesou’s  Will.” 


The  most  interesting  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant character  in  Mr.  Besant’s  latest  novel  is 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Comfort  Eykin,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  who  gave  his  life  For  Faith  and  Free- 
dom* aud  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Mon- 
month  against  the  Catholic  James.  He  was 

* Colonel  Quaritch , F.  C.  A Nnrel.  By  II.  Rtnim 
IT aqqa  nD.  Illustrated.  16mo.  Paper,  25  cents ; Half 
Cloth,  75  cents.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

• For  Faith  and  Freedom.  A Novel.  By  Wat.tku 
Bus  a nt.  Illustrated.  18m  o,  Cloth,  $1  85.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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one  of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  who  left 
the  Church  of  England  on  that  famous  “Black 
Bartholomew,”  Sunday,  August  the  tweuty- 
third,  in  the  year  of  grace  1662,  rather  than 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  after  the  iuterregunm  of 
the  Cromwells  and  the  accession  of  the  Second 
Charles.  He  was  rector  of  Bradford  Orcas,  in 
the  County  of  Somerset,  in  Euglaud,  although, 
strangely  enough,  he  was  a native  of  Boston, 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  aud  ho  was 
of  the  stock  from  which  were  to  come  John 
Ward  and  Annie  Kilburn’s  Brother  Peck.  In 
his  youth  he  wa3  sent  to  the  College  of  Balliol, 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  purged  at  that  time 
of  malignants,  aud  eutirely  in  the  hands  of  tho 
godly,  and  he  never  again  left  the  mother-land. 
He  knew  and  could  read  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
the  ancient  Syriac,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek. 
“As  for  his  opinions,  he  was  an  Independent, 
and  that  not  meekly  or  with  hesitation,  hut 
with  such  zeal  and  vehemence  that  he  consid- 
ered all  who  differed  with  him  as  his  personal 
enemies — nay,  as  the  very  enemies  of  God.” 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  his  austerity, 
ho  was  more  feared  than  loved  in  his  parish, 
w hile  he  was  regarded  by  his  party  as  the  great- 
est and  stoutest  champion  of  liis  cause.  That 
this  man  should  rebel  against  the  policy  of  the 
last — and  tho  blackest— of  the  Stuart  kings  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ; and  the  story  of  the 
fight  he  fought  and  the  misery  lie  endured 
with  cheerfulness  for  conscience’  sake,  as  hero 
related  by  his  dear  and  faithful  daughter. 
Grace  Abounding  Eykin,  is  full  of  that  real- 
istic charm  which  always  distinguishes  Mr. 
Besrtut’s  work.  The  historical  incidents  aud 
personages  of  the  narrative  are  truthfully  por- 
trayed, as  is  to  be  expected  of  the  author  of 
“The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet”  aud  “ The  World 
Went  Very  Well  Then.”  The  sermon  aud  the 
preacher  and  the  congregation  on  that  dread- 
ful “ Furewell  Sunday,”  King  Monmouth  and 
his  camp,  Judge  Jeffreys  and  liis  bloody  deeds, 
the  fight  at  Sedgemoor,  are  pages  from  the 
annals  of  the  time,  stripped  of  all  their  dry- 
ness, and  illumined  by  the  lustre  of  romance. 
Tho  narrative  does  not  end  with  Sedgemoor 
by  any  means,  but  is  carried  over  the  ocean, 
aud  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  First  George,  although  it  will  lose  much 
of  its  interest  to  the  more  serious  reader  when 
the  honest  nonconformist  disappears  from  the 
scene.  Of  all  the  heroes  of  the  chnrch  mili- 
tant who  now  claim  public  attention  in  the 
world  of  fiction,  he,  all  things  considered,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  heroic. 


The  only  approach  to  a clergyman  in  A 
Christmas  Rose 4 is  that  miserable  inmate  of  tho 
debtors’  prison  who  had  been  a parson  once, 
before  he  becarao  a sot.  Ho  lived  in  times 

* A Christmas  Ross : a Blossom  in  Seven  Petals.  By 
It.  E.  Fkancii.lon.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ry.] 8vo,  Paper,  30  cents.  New  York : Harper  aud 
Brothers. 
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when  statesmen  were  too  bnsy  to  write  book 
reviews,  and  be  Las  come  down  to  posterity 
witkont  even  a name.  Their  games  were  em- 
pires then,  their  dico  were  human  bones;  and 
they  had  no  time  nor  attention  to  waste  upon 
country  parishes  and  simple  men’s  souls  when 
arch-rebels  threatened  his  most  gracious  Maj- 
esty the  King,  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  the  Protest- 
ant succession,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family. 

Mr.  Fntncillon’s  44  Christmas  Rose : a Blossom 
in  Sevcu  Petals,”  is  a pretty  little  tale  of  loyalty 
and  love  in  England  when  the  second  George 
was  King,  and  when  the  young  Pretender,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  had  returned,  ten  years 
after  Ciilloden,  to  sacrifice  as  many  more  lives 
as  possible  upon  the  altar  of  a bad  cause  al- 
ready lost.  The  personal  magnetism  of  the 
last  of  the  knights-errant,  the  Bounie  Prince 
Charlie  of  Scottish  romance,  has  never  been 
equalled  by  mortal  man ; never  had  leader 
such  devoted  followers,  and  never  did  leader 
deserve  them  less,  or  dishonor  them  more. 
The  history  of  his  friends  is  a Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs, and  the  story  of  his  own  life  is  a library 
of  follies  and  of  falsehood,  although  this  does 
not  appear  in  Mr.  Francillon’s  talc,  nor  is  it 
the  view  of  his  character  which  Mr.  Francillou 
takes.  As  the  hero — and  the  husband — of  the 
Christmas  Rose  saw  the  young  Chevalier  in 
“Petal  the  Fourth,”  his  grave  and  melancholy 
cast  of  face  was  clearly  due  to  the  number  of 
his  cares  rather  than  to  the  number  of  his 
years;  and  the  melancholy  was  not  that  of 
weakuess,  but  of  past  contests  bravely  borne. 
The  blue  eyes  were  such  as  are  familiar  with 
dreams,  and  sad  dreams!  The  poor  patriotic 
dupe  of  the  tale  felt  the  fascination  of  noble 
features  and  of  a gracious  presence,  and  saw 
before  him,  in  flesh  and  blood,  not  only  his 
Prince  and  his  Leader,  but  the  visible  incarna- 
tiou  of  a cause  that  was  the  very  faith  of  his 
house,  that  had  taken  everything  his  house 
possessed,  and  now  asked  him  for  his  life, 
which,  except  his  wife,  was  everything  he  had 
left. 

All  of  this  is  very  beautiful,  and  without  it 
the  story  of 44  The  Christmas  Rose”  could  not 
have  been  told,  which  would  have  been  a pity, 
for  it  is  a story  worth  telling,  and  told  well, 
but  unfortunately  the  melancholy  admired  by 
Mr.  Francillon  was  caused  by  dissipation,  and 
the  dreams  the  blue  eyes  saw  were  dreams  of 
passiou  and  of  broken  faith.  That  “The Christ- 
mas Rose”  bloomed  so  long  in  Rupert’s  garden 
was  due  to  the  houest,  tender  care  of  those  who 
nourished  it,  not  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
those  iu  whose  honor  it  was  planted. 


The  Rebel  Rose*  is  a rose  of  another  color, 
though  from  the  same  stock.  It  is  au  English 
political  novel  of  the  present  day,  by  an  author 
who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous;  and  its 


5 The  Rebel  Rose.  A Novel.  [ Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library.]  8 vo,  Paper,  40  cents.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brother*. 
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heroine,  whose  badge  is  the  white  rose  of  the 
Stuarts,  is  a young  lady  who  looks  like  the 
portraits  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  who 
claims  to  be  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain.  In  her  long  descent  she  goes  back  to 
that  Henrietta  Maria  of  England  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  First  and  the  wife  of  a 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  who  will  be  remembered 
by  the  readers  of  Dumas’s  44  Vicomte  de  Brage- 
lone,”  and  probably  be  forgotten  by  everybody 
else.  She  was  not  a very  estimable  young 
lady,  and  no  doubt  she  would  have  poisoned 
the  duke,  her  husband,  if  the  duke  had  not 
prematurely  poisoned  her.  Sho  left  a daugh- 
ter from  whom  this  44  Rebel  Rose”  is  sprung, 
and  who  certaiuly  stood  in  the  regular  order 
of  inheritance  before  that  Electress  of  Hano- 
ver who  gave  birth  to  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  preseut  queen. 

While  the  Honorable  Mary  Stuart  Beaton 
is  called  44 Madame”  by  her  little  court,  as  was 
her  grandmamma  of  England  aud  Orleaus, 
her  model  is  her  more  illustrious  and  even 
more  unfortunate  grandmamma  of  Scotland 
and  France.  She  attects  the  stiff,  long  bodice, 
the  rosary  and  cross,  the  ruffle,  and  the  Mary 
Stuart  cap;  but  she  claims  estates,  not  king- 
doms, and  the  only  tragedy  in  her  life  is  the 
part  she  plays  in  the  tragedies  of  other  peo- 
ple. She  has  a would-be  Both  well,  but  no 
Rizzio;  and  her  likeness  to  the  rest  of  the 
Stuarts  is  physical,  not  moral.  History  is  uofc 
willing  to  repeat  itself  in  her  cose,  and  she  is 
not  very  anxious  that  it  should.  Lady  Saxon, 
on  the  other  hand,  aims  lower,  but  with  more 
success.  Emma  Harte,  Lady  Hamiltou,  is  her 
archetype,  while  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  per - 
sonce  are  too  busy  making  original  history  to 
care  to  have  it  made  over  from  old  aud  worn- 
out  patterns  on  their  account.  The  men  and 
women  who  figure  iu  this  story — particular- 
ly the  men — seem  to  have  been  drawn,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  from  the  actual  men  of  the 
day;  aud  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  its 
author’s  name  does  not  appear  on  its  title-page. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess,  at  a distance  of  three 
thonsaud  miles  from  Palace  Yard,  who  Sir  Vic- 
tor Champion,  Mr.  Rolfe  Bellerman,  old  Clar- 
ence Greenleaf,  Tommy  Tressel,  or  Ross  Bing- 
ley  are  meant  to  represent  or  to  suggest,  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self will  perhaps  recognize  shadows  of  their 
own  personality  in  some  of  the  characters, 
and  will  wonder  how  a writer  familiar  with 
Camden,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  of  all 
places  in  the  world  (page  40),  cau  sketch  them 
all  so  cleverly.  Not  only  as  a story,  but  as  a 
picture  of  British  political  and  social  life,  is 
44  The  Rebel  Rose”  worth  reading. 


While  it  seems  a long  step  forward  from 
the  period  of  the  44  Christmas  Rose”  (1775)  to 
the  period  of  the  44  Rebel  Rose”  (1888),  it  is  a 
longer  step  still  to  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  iu  which  Mr.  Besant  has  placed  the 
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scenes  and  incidents  of  The  Inner  House,*  which 
he  calls  a novel,  but  which  is  rather  an  alle- 
gory on  the  banks  of  Stour.  In  the  prologue 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  Theatre  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of 
June,  1890,  when  a big  professor,  with  a big 
head  and  big  spectacles  on  his  big  nose,  who 
comes  from  the  little  University  of  Ganzwelt- 
weisst  am  Rhein,  is  expected  to  announce  that 
marvellous  discovery  which  is  to  startle  the 
world  in  about  eighteen  mouths,  if  the  pro- 
fessor does  not  die  in  the  mean  time,  or  suc- 
cumb to  nervous  prostration. 

The  subject  of  the  Professor’s  discourse  is  to 
be  nothing  less  than  “The  Prolongation  of  the 
Vital  Energy,”  and  this,  in  effect,  is  what  Mr. 
Besaut  dreams  the  Professor  is  to  say.  He  will 
begin  in  an  old-fashioned  way  by  reminding  his 
audience  that  everything  in  nature  is  born, 
grows  slowly  to  maturity,  enjoys  a brief  pe- 
riod of  full  force  and  strength,  then  decays, 
and  finally  dies;  all  of  which  his  audience  will 
know  very  well  before,  and,  with  the  proverbial 
delicacy  of  a well-bred  English  crowd,  it  will  let 
him  kuow  that  it  knows  it,  and  that  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  bored,  until  it  is  moved  to  absolute 
enthusiasm  by  his  bold  assertion  that  his  great 
discovery  is  the  application  of  science  to  the 
arrest  of  all  decay,  and  that  liis  gift  to  hu- 
manity is  the  gift  of  eternal  life  on  this  ter- 
restrial globe.  The  Professor,  in  so  many 
words,  will  quote  the  promise  of  Zamiel  to  Herb 
zog , in  the  old  play  “*Tis  thine  to  Live  For- 
ever!” “You  all  know,”  he  will  proceed  to 
say,  “ how  at  a dinner  a single  glass  of  cham- 
pagne revives  the  spirits,  loosens  the  tongue, 
and  brings  activity  to  the  brain.  My  discov- 
ery is  of  another  kind  of  champagne,  which 
acts  with  a more  lasting  effect.  It  strength- 
ens the  nerves,  hardens  the  muscles, quickens 
the  blood,  aud  brings  activity  to  the  digestiou. 
With  new  strength  to  the  body  returns  new 
strength  to  the  mind.”  The  Professor  will 
not  coniine  his  beneficence  to  the  intellectual 
and  to  the  powerful  alone,  but  he  will  kindly 
extend  it,  without  charge,  to  all  who  are 
supposed  to  make  beautiful  and  comfortable 
the  life  be  protracts;  above  all,  to  lovely 
women  and  to  poets  and  painters  and  musi- 
cians, and  to  good  plain  cooks,  although  in 
Mr.  Besant’s  phantasy  this  last  is  implied,  not 
expressed. 

What  is  to  go  on  in  “The  Inner  House” 
during  the  comiug  years,  and  after  the  Profess- 
or’s Champagne  of  Life  is  put  on  free  tap  and 
begins  to  take  effect,  the  reader  must  read  for 
himself.  That  things  will  not  turn  out  exact- 
ly as  the  Professor  imagines  they  will,  the 
reader  no  doubt  is  prepared  to  read ; but  that 
the  stimulant  is  to  pall  so  quickly  upon  the 
senses  of  those  who  imbibe  it,  and  that  they 
are  to  loug  so  universally  for  the  next  morn- 


6 The  Inner  House.  A Novel.  By  Wai.tkb  Bkbant. 
[Harper'#  Franklin  Square  Library .1  8vo,  Paper,  80 
cents.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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ing,  with  all  its  headache,  will  be  a surprise 
even  to  the  closest  students  of  human  nature. 


Mr.  Kirk  Muxroe’s  contribution  to  “The 
Young  People  Series”  this  Christmas  season 
consists  of  a pretty  little  volume  containing 
two  healthy  little  stories,  the  first  of  which, 
Chrystal , Jack , # Co.,1  gives  its  name  to  the 
book.  Chrystal  and  Jack  are  sister  and  bro- 
ther, and  the  rest  of  the  family  make  up  the 
firm.  They  are  in  the  trailing-arbutns  busi- 
ness, with  a warehouse  in  a news-stand  on  a 
street  corner  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a 
large  laboratory  aud  factory,  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  Madame  Nature  herself,  at 
Hartley-on- the-Hndsou.  They  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  worries  of  Free-Trade  or  Pro- 
tection, by  strikes  or  by  the  turmoil  of  an 
election  year,  although  poor  Jack  learns  very 
quickly  that  such  things  as  Trusts  exist  even 
in  wild  flowers,  and  that  he  is  likely  to  ‘‘get 
ten  days  or  ten  dollars”  for  selling  liis  plants 
without  a license.  Some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  which  Chrystal,  Jack,  & Co.  scorn  to 
practise  will  perhaps  surprise  unsuspecting 
purchasers  as  much  as  they  shock  these  hon- 
est dealers.  The  process  of  mounting  old 
flowers,  from  which  the  original  beauty  and 
fragrance  have  departed,  is  a trade  in  iUrlf, 
and  tlie  young  beau  who  wears  to-night  the 
fresh  bud  in  bis  button-bole  little  thinks  that 
it  is  one  of  the  faded  roses  which  last  night 
adorned  the  bouquet  of  the  belle  of  the  ball. 
If  tlie  firm  bad  been  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  some  of  nature’s  large  machine-shops 
for  the  turning  out  of  men  and  women,  it 
would  have  seen  how  these  belles  ami  beaux 
are  themselves  made  over,  and  bow  last  sea- 
son’s Jacques  and  Camellias  are  strung  on  fine 
wires  and  wooden  toothpicks,  stripped  of  dead 
leaves  and  withered  stems,  freshened  by  all  of 
the  arts  of  the  toilet,  and  are  offered  for  sale, 
this  season,  as  “floral  tributes” aud  “set  pieces” 
in  the  social  mart.  That  they  sometimes  bring 
higher  prices  than  the  cut  flowers  of  Chrystal, 
Jack,  & Co.  is  a very  melancholy  fact. 

The  hero  of  the  second  of  Mr.  Mun roe’s  sto- 
ries, “Delta  Bixby,”  is  an  adventurous  youth 
who  starts  out  in  the  world  with  a twenty- 
dollar  bill,  which  quickly  disappears,  and  with 
a letter  of  advice  from  liis  father,  which  lasts 
him  all  his  life:  “My  dear  Boy,  I want  to 
send  with  you  on  your  travels  four  Be’s,  and  I 
ask  for  them  your  unceasing  care,  your  most 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  that  you  will 
no ver  neglect  an  opportunity  of  keeping  them 
busy.  Their  names  are,  Bo  honest,  Be  chari- 
table, Be  industrious,  Be  temperate.” 

With  four  such  lie’s  in  his  bonuet  even  the 
most  thoughtless  aud  forgetful  of  youths  may 
once  in  a while  bo  eccentric  enough  to  remem- 
ber those  who  have  nothing  to  eat! 

1 Chrystal.  Jack , Co.  and  Delta  Bixby.  Two  Stories. 
By  Kiiik  Muniioe.  [Harper's  Young  People  Series] 
Illustrated.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York : Harpei 
aud  Brothers. 
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of  it — and  who  is  much  more  eloquent  when 
he  says,  “I  seen  him  when  he  done  it,”  and 
“ Yon  oughtn’t  to  have  went,”  than  are  the  pu- 
rists themselves,  who  are  so  correct  in  their 
speech  that  they  never  seem  to  be  sure  that 
they  really  saw  anybody  when  he  did  anything 
whatever, or  appear  to  know  positively  whether 
it  was  your  duty  to  have  gone  or  not. 


If  Sliakspere  and  Milton  are  distasteful, 
says  Professor  Hill,  we  may  try  Pope  or  Cow- 
per,  Tennyson  or  Whittier.  If  George  Eliot 
is  dull,  we  may  try  Fielding  or  Hawthorne, 
Thackeray  or  Charles  Reade,  Scott  or  Trollope. 
Iu  the  history  of  English  composition,  Charles 
Reade  should  have  a chapter  to  himself.  Rare- 
ly ungrammatical,  sometimes  coarse,  always  di- 
rect, his  English  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  per- 
fect, or  adopted  as  a model  in  our  schools  aud 
colleges,  in  our  newspapers  and  our  pulpits,  or 
even  in  our  novels,  nor  would  Professor  Hill  so 
recommend  it.  It  would  be  a dangerous  Eng- 
lish to  imitate,  but  it  is  a wonderful  English, 
nevertheless,  and  it  has  had  a wonderful  moral 
aud  linguistic  effect.  What  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton 
once  well  termed  “ the  pungent  philippics  of 
the  master  of  English  invective”  are  visible 
in  everything  Charles  Reade  has  written,  from 
his  longest  romance  to  the  shortest  of  his  per- 
sonal notes ; aud  in  nothing  are  they  more  mark- 
ed, or  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  series  of 
papers  upon  Bible  topics  written  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  for  various  period- 
icals, and  now  published  in  book  form  under 
the  general  title  of  Bible  Characta’s2  The  tone 
of  this  volume  will  be  a great  surprise  to  many 
readers  who  only  know  Charles  Reade  as  a 
journalist,  a dramatist,  and  a novelist,  and 
who  know  him  superficially  at  that.  Beneath 
his  rash  invectives  there  has  always  down, 
deeply  if  silently,  an  undercurrent  of  strong 
religious  feeling,  and  of  broad  practical  Chris- 
tianity which  those  who  look  below  the  sur- 
face will  easily  have  discovered  in  his  works 
for  the  stage,  ns  well  as  his  works  for  the 
closet.  Examples  of  these  could  easily  be  giv- 
en and  at  great  length,  did  space  permit.  His 
own  Confession  of  Faith,  almost  the  last  words 
he  ever  peuned,and  engraveu  now  in  euduring 
letters  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  plain  granite 
under  which  he  rests  in  Willesden  Church-yard, 
might  well  have  served  as  an  introduction  to 
this  collection  of  papers;  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  and  who 
may  be  interested  iu  its  reproduction,  it  is  here 
given  in  full. 

“I  hope  for  a resurrection  — not  from  any 
power  in  nature,  but  from  the  will  of  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent,  who  made  natnre  and  me. 
He  created  man  out  of  nothing;  which  nature 
could  not.  He  can  restore  man  from  the  dust, 
which  nature  cannot. 

“And  I hope  for  holiness  and  happiness  in 
a future  life — not  from  auytbing  I have  said 
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or  done  iu  this  body,  but  from  the  merits  aud 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“He  has  promised  His  intercession  to  all 
who  seek  it,  and  He  will  not  break  His  word ; 
that  intercession  once  granted  cannot  bo  re- 
jected ; for  Ho  is  God,  and  His  merits  infinite ; 
a man’s  sins  are  but  human  aud  finite.” 

A short  time  before  his  death  Charles  Reade 
was  cut  to  the  very  quick  by  a charge  of  “re- 
ligious mouomania”  made  against  him,  aud 
widely  circulated  in  the  public  press  of  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  charge  was  refuted 
carefully,  and  in  what  seems  a most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  Reude’s  literary  executors  iu 
the  “Memoir”  published  about  a year  ago, 
although,  strangely  enough,  they  are  absolutely 
silent  concerning  the  writing  of  this  series  of 
papers  on  “ Bible  Characters,”  now  under  con- 
sideration here.  John  Coleman,  however,  an  old 
actor,  and  an  intimate  aud  enthusiastic  friend 
of  Charles  Reade,  touches  upon  this  period,  and 
upon  this  particular  phase  of  Reade’s  life,  iu 
a volume  of  reminiscences  printed  lately  in 
London,  and  his  accouut  of  the  last  evening  ho 
spent  with  his  friend, bearing  as  it  does  in  an  em- 
phatic way  upon  Reade’s  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
lish style  as  well  as  upon  his  religious  faith,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  here.  “He 
read  me  a remarkable  paper,  recently  published 
in  the  Leisure  Hour , on  the  4 Book  of  Jonah.’ 
The  subject  was  baudled  iu  his  most  masterly 
manner,  but  in  the  full  flow  of  his  impetnous 
eloquence  we  stumbled  upon  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic blotches.  It  was  to  this  effect : 4 Hav- 
ing now  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we  must 
go  the  whole  hog  or  none.’  I made  a moue . He 
stopped,  and  said, 4 You  don’t  like  the  hog,  I 
see.’  4 1 don’t,’  I replied;  4 do  yonf’  ‘Well, 
it’s  a strong  figure  of  speech,  and  it’s  uuder- 
standed  of  the  people  ; but  you  are  right,  John 
— yes,  you  are  right.  It’s  scarcely  Scriptural, 
so  out  it  goes.’ 

“It  seems  appropriate  to  recall  here,”  Mr. 
Colemau  continues, 44  that  ou  this  occasion  we 
discussed,  as  we  had  done  many  a time  and  oft 
before,  the  everlasting  problems  of  life,  death, 
time,  aud  eternity.  Years  ago  he  was  a pro- 
nounced agnostic  iu  his  views  [?];  now  he 
hoped  with  a child’s  humility.  When  I was 
leaving,  after  some  hours’  earnest  conversation, 
he  said, 4 Well,  when  all  is  said  aud  done,  when 
Tyndal  and  Huxley  have  demonstrated  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  protoplasm  is  the 
beginning,  when  Darwin  has  shown  that  the 
great  gorilla  is  the  middle,  aud  Mill  has  proved 
that  annihilation  is  the*end,  there  yet  remains 
this  fact,  which  they  can’t  get  over — there  can 
he  uotliiiig  more  wonderful  in  our  going  heuco 
thau'our  coming  here!’”  And  Mr.  Coleman 
closes  by  sayiug  that  Reade  quoted  from  one 
of  his  owu  dramas  certain  lines  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter: 

44  There  are  on  earth  but  two  things  which 
never  die : Love,  which  decays  not,  and  Faith, 
which  binds  the  soul  to  licaveu.” 

This  unfamiliar  side  of  Charles  Reade’s  char- 
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acter  is  dwelt  upon  at  unusual  length  here,  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  particular  attentiou  to 
a very  remarkable  little  book  wrifcteu  under 
peculiar  circumstances  by  a very  remarkably 
big  man.  


TnE  sublime  truth  of  Professor  Hill's  doc- 
trine that  u a good  essay  cannot  be  written  by 
one  who  has  nothing  to  soy”  finds  its  most  per- 
fect proof  in  the  efforts  of  the  ordinary  man  to 
prepare  a dissertation  upon  recipes,  or  to  write 
a review  of  a cookery-book.  He  enjoys  good 
living  as  he  appreciates  good  English,  and  he 
can  apply  bad  language  to  bad  cooks;  but 
what  can  ho  say  of  a paragraph  like  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  the  introductory  chapter  of 
Choice  Cookery ,*  a volume  just  published,  by 
Miss  Catherine  Owen?  “The  most  elaborate 
dish  will  only  be  a combination  of  two  or 
three  simple  processes  of  cooking  pei-fectly 
done — that  is  a sine  qua  non — something  fried, 
roost,  boiled,  or  braised  to  perfection,  and  a 
sauce  that  no  chef  could  improve  upon ; but  to 
recognize  that  this  is  so — that  wheu  you  can 
make  a Chateaubriand  sauce  or  a B&irnaise  per- 
fectly, and  can  saute  a steak — the  famed  filets 
& la  Chateaubriand  or  & la  B^aruaisc  are  no  lon- 
ger a mystery,  or  that  one  who  can  make  clear 
inoat  jelly  and  roast  a chicken  has  learned  all 
but  the  arrangement  of  a chaudfroid  in  aspic — 
will  make  apparently  complicated  dishes  sim- 
ple.” To  those  to  whom  all  this  is  no  longer 
a mystery  the  author  addresses  herself  exclu- 
sively, aud  he  to  whom  it  will  always  remain 
a mystery  cau  only  leave  to  her  the  statement 
of  her  owu  case,  as  it  is  contained  in  her  Pref- 
ace. 41 4 Choice  Cookery/”  she  says,  “ is  not  in- 
tended for  households  that  have  to  study  econ- 
omy, except  where  economy  is  a relative  term, 
when  perhaps  the  house-keeper  could  easily 
spend  a dollar  for  the  materials  of  a luxury, 
but  could  not  spend  the  four  or  five  dollars  a 
caterer  would  charge.  Many  families,”  she 
adds,  “ enjoy  giving  little  diuners  or  otherwise 
exercising  hospitality,  but  are  debarred  from 
doing  so  from  the  fact  that  anything  beyond 
the  ordinary  daily  fare  lias  to  be  ordered  in,  or  an 
expensive  extra  cook  employed.  And  although 
we  may  regret  that  hospitality  should  ever  be 
dependent  on  fine  cooking,  wo  have  to  take 
things  as  they  are.  It  is  not  every  hostess  Avho 
loves  simplicity  that  dares  to  practise  it.”  Miss 
Owen  then  proceeds  to  explain  that  it  was  to 
help  the  women  who  wish  to  know  at  a glauce 
what  is  newest  and  best  in  modern  cookery, 
that  these  chapters  were  originally  written  for 
Harper's  Bazar , and  are  now  gathered  into  a 
book.  She  hopes  that  the  copious  details  and 
simplification  of  different  matters  will  enable 
those  who  have  already  achieved  success  in 
the  plainer  branches  of  cookery  to  venture  far- 
ther, and  to  realize  for  themselves  that  it  is 
only  the  first  step  which  costs. 

From  the  lbregoiug  the  ordinary  male  mind 
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will  be  enabled  to  grasp  two  important  facts: 
first,  that  a family  is  not  expected,  by  Miss 
Owen,  at  least,  to  live  handsomely  npou  an  in- 
credibly small  sum  per  annum , and  second,  that 
there  are  hostesses  who  have  the  courage  to 
practise  the  simplicity  they  love,  and  who 
know  that  the  little  diuner  their  own  servants 
can  prepare  is  a greater  houor  to  themselves, 
aud  a greater  compliment  to  their  guests,  than 
that  most  elaborate  spread  by  fashionable  ca- 
terer, which  pretends  to  be  what  most  emphat- 
ically it  is  not,  aud  succeeds  in  deceiving  no 
one. 

To  such  good  housewives  — and  they  are 
crowns  to  their  husbands — does  Miss  Oweu 
write;  aud  for  what  she  writes  will  every  one 
thauk  her — except  the  caterers  and  the  ex- 
pensive extra  cooks. 


There  is  no  hint  of  anything  so  earthy  or 
so  commonplace  as  victuals  and  drink  in  all 
the  history  of  The  Countess  Ere,4  the  latest  story 
from  the  pen  of  the  creator  of  “ John  Ingle- 
sant”  and  “ Sir  Percival.”  Tho  air  this  lady 
breathed  was  ever  full  of  voices  aud  of  echoing 
footsteps.  She  was  never  alone.  The  liviug 
and  the  dead  surrounded  her,  being  with  her 
one  moment,  and  the  next  gono  forever.  Worse 
than  that,  in  their  absence  certain  other  things, 
which  are  described  as  never  having  lived,  and 
as  never  being  able  to  die,  accompanied  her  in 
her  walks  abroad,  and  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  particular  paradise.  In  the  science  of 
sound,  according  to  Mr.  Shorthouse,  there  are 
partial  tones,  which  are  unheard,  but  which 
blend  with  the  tones  that  are  heard,  and  mako 
all  the  difference  between  the  paltry  note  of 
the  poorest  instrument  and  the  supreme  note 
of  the  violin.  So  in  the  science  of  life,  in  the 
crowded  street,  or  market-place,  or  theatre,  or 
wherever  life  is,  there  are  partial  tones,  there 
are  unseen  presences.  Side  by  side  with  the 
human  crowd  is  a crowd  of  unseen  forms — Prin- 
cipalities and  Powers  and  Possibilities.  These 
are  unseen  but  not  unfelt.  They  enter  into  tho 
houses  of  the  human  beings  who  are  seen,  and 
they  abide  there.  Some  of  these  homes  are 
swept  aud  garnished  for  their  coming,  while 
in  other  homes  house-cleaning  on  their  account 
is  undreamed  of.  These  Possibili t ies  and  Pow- 
ers and  Principalities  occasionally  leave  their 
hosts  radiant  with  a divine  light,  and  resonant 
with  an  added  tone;  and  sometimes  they  eat 
their  hosts  out  of  house  and  home,  aud  leave 
them  subject  to  a violence  and  a tyranny  ab- 
horrent even  to  themselves. 

From  the  partial  tones  of  Mr.  Shortliouse’s 
prelude  to  “ The  Countess  Eve,”  the  reader  will 
get  a fair  idea  of  the  symphony  which  follows. 

The  Countess  lived  in  a nameless  city  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  abont  an  hundred  years  ago.  She 
had  a husband  who  was  a bland  and  courteous 
person  of  exalted  rank  and  middle  age,  lofty, 

4 Countess  Ere.  A Novel.  By  J.  II.  8hortiioit9e. 
[Harper's  Franklin  Sfptare  Library.  1 8vo,  Paper,  25 
cents.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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distinguished,  with  a distrait  and  absent  ex- 
pression, but  scrupulously  polite,  as  befitted 
liis  station.  She  also  had  a friend  who  was  a 
stage-player  with  no  settled  conduct  or  regu- 
lated law  of  action,  either  on  the  stage  or  off 
it.  He  was  young,  slight,  and  elegant  in  build, 
singularly  attractive  and  fascinating,  and  so 
popular  that  his  eccentricities  were  overlooked 
and  his  violations  of  all  law  condoned.  He  was 
the  pippin  whom  Satan  put  it  into  the  head 
of  this  eighteenth-century  Burgundian  Eve  to 
crave.  The  serpent  appeared  in  the  mask  of 
a French  al>b<$,  who  sat,  unseen  of  the  Countess, 
ou  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  who  whispered,  in 
partial  tones,  into  her  not  unwilling  ear  that 
the  apple  was  hers  for  the  picking,  and  that 
it  would  prove  unusually  good  to  eat.  The 
struggle  was  a fierce  one,  but  virtue  triumph- 
ed, guardian  angels  of  the  Countess  shook 
the  apple  off  the  tree  before  it  was  ripe,  and 
paradise  was  never  lost. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  story  that  “its  psy- 
chological finesse,  its  dramatic  adroituess,  its 
dexterous  relation  and  avoidance  of  perils,  its 
correct  and  perspicuous  diction,  its  purity,  ten- 
derness, and  grace,  combine  to  constitute  it  an 
absorbing  romance,  and  a strengthening  force 
in  this  period  of  depressing  and  destructive 
fiction.”  All  of  which  is  perfectly  true,  and  no 
reader  who  has  come  under  the  spell  of  Mr. 
Shortlionse’s  previous  works,  particularly  of 
“John  Inglesnnt,”  will  willingly  forego  the 
pleasure  of  reading  this  story,  or  will  volun- 
tarily lay  it  down  unfinished.  But  for  all  that, 
it  is  too  psychological  for  the  ordiuary  mind,  too 
spiritualizing  and  too  spiritualistic  to  reach 
the  great  majority  of  meu  and  women  who 
most  need  the  lessons  it  teaches.  The  depress- 
ing and  destructive  fiction  produced  by  scores 
of  British  novelists,  who  have  not  a tithe  of 
Mr.  Shorthouse’s  intellect  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion, often  points  a better  moral,  and  without 
intending  to  point  a moral  at  all,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excellent,  but  not  altogether  com- 
prehensible, moral  of  this  “ Countess  Eve.” 


Constitutional  Government  in  Spain : a Sketch ,* 
by  Hr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  the  result  of  some 
years  of  close  study  of  the  subject,  and  of 
actual  observation  of  Spanish  political  and 
social  life.  The  author  is  a native  of  Geor- 
gia, a graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  a man  of  wide  and  varied 
experience.  He  served  as  a private  in  a com- 
pany of  Texan  Rangers  during  the  Mexican 
War,  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, and  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  in 
the  Confederate  service  under  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  and  a representative  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  After 
the  war  he  was  ordained  a Baptist  clergyman, 
became  President  of  Howard  College,  Alabama, 
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and  later,  Professor  of  English  Philosophy  in 
Richmond  College,  Virginia.  In  1885  lie  was 
sent  by  President  Cleveland  as  United  States 
Miuister  to  the  court  at  Madrid.  He  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  cause  of  connnou- 
scliool  education  in  all  its  branches,  and  for  all 
conditions  of  the  people,  without  regard  to  race 
or  color.  As  an  eloquent  platform  orator.  Dr. 
Curry  is  well  known  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  aud  that  be  is  a writer  of  excellent  Eng- 
lish, of  great  observation,  and  of  deep  tlioughr, 
bis  preseut  work  will  prove  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

The  battle  for  Constitutional  Government 
has  been  waged  in  Spain  for  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  a century,  and  in  the  face  of  most  for- 
midable odds,  of  the  most  persistent  and  vir- 
ulent antagonism.  During  this  period  there 
have  been  what  Dr.  Curry  calls  “a  litter  of 
Constitutions:”  that  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  of 
1812;  that  of  Christina  of  1836 ; that  of  Isa- 
bella of  1837 ; another  of  Isabella  of  1845 ; that 
of  Prim  aud  others  in  1869;  that  of  1873;  and 
filially  that  of  1876.  New  Constitutions  have 
superseded  the  older,  to  l>e  iu  turn  disregarded 
or  overthrown  by  the  favorite  of  the  hour.  The 
suddenness  of  one  of  these  movements,  and  the 
brief  time  occupied  in  its  consummation,  as 
described  by  Geueral  Cushing,  will  give  a fair 
idea  of  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  po- 
litical life  in  that  country.  On  the  night  oC 
February  11,  1873,  Spain  went  to  bed  a Mon- 
archy, to  wake  up  a Republic.  Iu  like  mau- 
ner,  on  January  2, 1874,  the  Repnblicau  Dicta- 
torship of  Castclar  disappeared  iu  a night,  to 
give  place  to  the  Conservative  Dictatorship 
of  Serrano ; and  naturally  it  did  not  appear 
strange  to  the  Spaniards,  ou  getting  up  on  the 
morning  of  December  31st,  in  the  same  year,  to 
find  that  the  Republic  had  vauished  altogether, 
and  that  the  Monarchy  bad  returned  with  all 
the  celerity  of  a transformation  scene  upon  the 
stage. 

That  these  ephemeral  and  tentative  Consti- 
tutions are  suggestive  of  lime-lights  and  gauze 
curtains,  of  the  ballet,  the  bolero,  or  even  tlie 
bull-fight,  rather  than  the  deliberate  and  seri- 
ous movements  of  state-craft  and  diplomacy, 
there  can  be  uo  question.  But  Dr.  Curry 
shows  that  they  are  by  degrees  leading  up  to  a 
freer  government;  and  his  clear  and  terse  his- 
tories of  these  Constitutions  will  serve,  no 
doubt,  to  make  his  readers  more  cliaritablo 
towards  those  who  have  attempted  to  over- 
come almost  insurmou^  able  obstacles  in  striv- 
ing to  imitate  our  own  example  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty, and  secure  for  their  uu happy  country 
some  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy. 

Not  the  least  interesting  aud  valuable  por- 
tions of  Dr.  Curry’s  book  are  the  numerous  Ap- 
pendices in  which  be  gives  a brief  summary  of 
tbo  careers  aud  the  claims  of  the  various  aspi- 
rauts  to  the  Spauish  throue,  during  the  last  few 
years,  aud  which  explain  many  of  the  historical 
events  to  which  he  alludes  iu  the  body  of  the 
work. 
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sr.viTiiig  tiiv  decipher  b,  With  r.h e mbat  prUiab-  sens  aft*!  hikes.  Hod.«et  flowing  the  riveT7vUj.1t. 
ywrifiy tfcdutb PWt  &wX  im>  bftte  kkU}>  ihiifi  liftvft  Tvi>r&'xtxii:e ill  beni;  w Atkly  behold*  it  ivjm*  *nity\ 
i.t*  -iwiafert  Aird  iont  uud  gotnL'V 

.'Titt  vp*^  fhe  •Tie^-.oiT  their  power  they  hav$  Mix:  Herrick^  litijh  hook  <vi  t.l  nW  rnauy 
pweed and  mended  Ihetn ; nm!?  ns  far  'pm,  po$ab  ihtereated  rem lew  tar  her  i’K/.t 

hie  they  haciy  supplied  the  fragments  tltfit  am  Life/’  pnlbUhed  a few  year*  agxv  It  is prettily 
..  They  hu*/o  tied  ah  1:hm'  iugetlier  in  eo-  Wmid,  printed  ?>(?  efear  pujHir,  with  good  tYpt\ 
'‘iifcfelf  '1'i^ve'  ton^.1  ‘ them  m a a. iHl  iti  U l novation*  id*?’ tbi taYuilcibi  Bte 

vblohta  Avhifh  Mrs.&dpftiv  illvttaaa  Iferrmfc  hg&  with  " Thu  Comm#  of  yr'hw* 

jn«t  truncated  info  language  plain taumgh  for  hd  (just  appeared  op^u  the  earth,  vrlmii  he  had 
lid*  most  iouiiiitmv;  iyf  »iclihliws  to  s.tuify  ami  giujre4  the  iMaHiory  **vbr  the  brutes  or 

umlei^tainh  hihI  whtcli  at  the  same  time  trfa®  over  b imsta £ w Jitm  ha  \\m  kftH  a tm  vtfgo, 
has  suei^eih'Xl  iu  making  interest iiig  to  such,  in  Un*  rndeet  nini  nf  UuMbr  all 

older  reader  us.  are  hwfc  theft  ista vy*  amtntisls  that,  the  children  of  men  mmol  fail  to  profit 
liwyl  geologist* — a coinv*i|ment  that he  to-day  hy  what  $htr.  btifc.  to  teM  them  of  | fta  puSfc 
p?bd'  rnth<  majority  ofserhiufe  books  prepared  ages  nf  tin*  earth,  aver  nn t» U-L  Uwv  xfi em»f>h«a 
.■.b»peviufly  tor  fits  >oong<  have  ei«m»  to  i\*ign  as  tinvlonla  Mi’ cremion. 

Mix.  Hturiek  duos  not  nfiompt  to  explatr?  - — 

IVow  tW  rfHiat  rn^*^  oftlin  ii;irfch  lie-  In  iia  prose  it  i n £* , ^ it  i ui  go  as  i l in  a v 

Uy%«  That,  uhc  s is  a mystery  y/hich  even  thojv-  is  oo  pa;t  of  the  mrthx  sttvfare little 

gifc>fagy  inM  imf  hm-ti  nUie  an] v<>„  ' u In  tho  known  tn  llirs  me\n\  ge.oingist  m t iial  portion 
ht^ititu h g tloit  heJfibYewa  and  the  which,  i f wl  Tutt . n<4i.^R1«tr,  lie 

iVU"t.h^  tiwi  xvhyt  ?Jiiid  xirheik  .hint  .luw,:  sH’e..d«r>h- . .'  -i^^ls‘Av..!i.h  delight.  Hugh  JUiller^  stutv  vf  the 
fe.s^  that  it.  is  not  hvr  prtrpose,  nr;  it  u nni  isx  u. Oh.l  'Red  Saiidstatie  of  A&djtit,”  ami  ToUtoiV- 
her  'VVlrnt  ebar'^>  her  irtfhn  ttfefihhut^  of  the  pm*r*ef  ths^sht,  whthvhe  re  win 

slmj.y  of  gi*ohigy  , wd  what  she  mafete  flysu  to  i n "hi>;  igtionmco  .of' t he  eoT.ilsthm  of  the  T^hut^e 
rdh«T  people,  is  how  .the  earth  came  to  V**  rvn  1 1 ^rtpp*!  m>c»f  UmoUlym  or  ^*t  Urn  life  in  fhl)  deil# 

\4;  nr>'V>  With/  it#»  sene  uurl  xf3  - *“! tXi5tr.^V.:;I; W';;tT4^?*..,,Xk^t*f <5. site*?!*  rtumiDg  eaivt  atirt  west  lVt>m 
omnatninhmtd  i’ts  lakes.  ItH  sandy  •atlil  ftp*  jhnvivvy.  ’When  Mt  Lee  Mi  riwetfmt'  Tvr> 

it«  rocky,  peak  a.  !h>^e  are  the  v»  irk  nil  Cm  iutneU  .ti^ori  his  humam  4>  Trump  1 rip'  »«  Em- 

air  ahhwb  of  the  rvetexx  nii thu  r*>j>e  a yenf  hr xo  ago,  he  w eommr Kkhhved  hy 
earthy  -And  -of ‘ .f] he  hro  • ivfiteh  Bureau  t^Labnf  Stutistie^  in  X^iqwh.lH^hf 

are  still  bimy,  ahhough  of  course,  imp^rceptiv  10  esnmiue  into  the  nokthlion  of  the  worlvidg- 
hty  s*h  in  isli<|Tigi;iig.  the  fn^  kf  i|io  rtV*  w>nben  in ^ the  large  eif w*  of  America t ami  the 

ih*yv  'Tn ^h<&«  flnae  amf;  their  inapy  ry*?mljhi  nf  hin  re^artthen  he  flow  present* ^la  tvie 

xt«iKaUih^:k!(^: nje vhtw  lh*;  'y'lifiotw.  hi ry meti  in,  hh  enfertfttuuig  voliutic 

' her  hook* gourg  ’ Imek  jo  t he  porjofl  tvheh;..tho  ' '^mililled ; Tht  -'Titiwii  '■■af.Jkmr*  full 't?^  k^hrUti'ig*  ’• 
worhi  Was  a rocky  g)uht,.#  intoPeeiy  hot  with-  lac  fa  ivoii  of  realistic ^ pietures  ot\miieevy,  igtii^ 
ie,  smd  covered  without  by.JM't  tinivonwil  sea;  mnee.  anil  ejune; 

wfieoA  a*  U n>yoFvwl  ^fu  the  arhV,  it  Avae,  A&-  it  sihrms ■ >.i>- fluit  Mr . Morfweiiiy  v 

vWth  rlw.fihe^  it v^  mig)ity  llnVp  ;if itjevr :iimvii»g' .; W#  h< VfeN»tlgiVttwii  in  hie  own  rs>fiptry  Wv'if? 
nmiuul  an  enomirms  ball  of  gh>nin’g,fife.  It-  ot traded  w ith  move  rerioim  ohHf-;vh^  than  in 
w f.s  tint  hearth  then,  hat  n thwhUt-  foreign  i/mde.  hi  Europe  la  fmml  the  e,v  rk- 

wuvto  »,>f  nnhjt  waters,  a f-h^relei^  V'U7  wha'Ke  irfciOoii  w iU;ng  ami  even :im»'m.-  talk  with 
Thh>,  inktott<l  <d  uHuig  upon  <snm<? «nhhy  beaeh,  hiap  to  fell  of  their  low  vvr^ge>.  of  Uieii  hard 
iu  tt&  ftanrsf,  and  !»? awd ^ rn  Iiv  ttd nttv  to  whnt  h£ 

hrokrany  a rot?  ret  th^  gfolM?.  Rock*  and  water,  had  tv.  suy  'imw/Shhiz  i 1 ie.-  w.id  y.e.^arror*  ;y.  in  the 

tire  ami  !arf./if?f^ra  fhim  its  ably  pumpthi^nt:  ^l>h3ted  Ac  jbumu  h^  hail  giva h d i the tthp  • , 

1 7'/;s  JSoriti  y i .-i- jv.v  fV{-  ^ ivurr  j«j test-  * M Uv  Lw  Mrnnvnwji  . f!ipc> 

^ ,^».iiahrtKmu^Clo{fa,.oi)t>eut&,  .'.ijftiiiv' TJeW  York:  Harper  ^1  Uro-  : . 
York  : Harper  Bmtliem.  thtrs.  1 ‘ 
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ty  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  working 
classes,  who  seeui  to  be  suspicious  of  anything 
connected  with  the  government,  which  they 
appear  to  imagine  is  run  entirely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rich.  The  possessor  of  moderate 
intelligence,  uaturally,  is  the  hardest  to  deal 
With.  The  more  enlightened  understand  the 
value  of  statistics,  and  in  order  to  assist  in 
throwing  some  little  light  upon  the  great  labor 
question,  as  it  is  called,  will  submit  to  what 
ordinarily  would  look  like  an  impertinent  ex- 
amination into  private  affairs.  Laborers  of 
more  limited  intelligence,  ou  the  other  hand, 
are  flippant  or  evasive  in  their  replies,  when 
they  reply  at  all ; if  they  are  girls  they  giggle, 
if  they  are  men  they  swear;  they  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  that  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-creatures  desire  to  help  them,  and  they 
are  too  ignorant  to  try  to  help  themselves ; and 
so  the  philanthropist,  in  very  many  instances, 
gets  nothing  but  abuse  for  his  pains,  and  looks 
for  comfort  to  the  politer  heathen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  earth,  or  turns  to  the  earth  itself  in 
those  past  ages  when  there  were  no  men  to 
vex  it  with  social  problems  or  with  questions 
of  life  and  death. 

Mr.  Meriwether  begins  his  adventurous 
tramp  in  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York;  he  shows  how  the  factory  operatives 
live  in  the  New  Euglaud  States,  the  food  they 
eat,  the  literature  they  read — literature  in 
their  case  meaning  anything  that  is  printed  ; 
he  pictures  the  laborers,  aud  their  condition,  in 
New  Orleans,  and  sketches  farm-life  in  East 
Tennessee;  he  describes  logging  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  visits  the  Chiuese  quarters  in 
the  cities  of  California,  and  does  not  forget 
those  laborers  who  go  to  sea  in  ships.  He 
shows  the  crowded  state  of  the  poor  in  cities, 
how  sewing-women,  and  even  “ sales-! allies,” 
work  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a day 
for  pittances  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  life ; 
aud  he  then  asks  the  pertinent  question,  How 
are  these  bad  conditions  to  be  bettered  t 

Five  methods  of  making  the  w'orking-men 
healthy,  wealthy,  aud  wise  have  been  offered 
by  the  theorists,  to  wit:  Organization,  Coop- 
eration, Education,  Temperance,  and  Economy, 
any  one  of  which  Mr.  Meriwether  grants  to  be 
excellent  in  itself,  but  not  all  of  which  com- 
bined— as  so  often  they  are  combined — will  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  They  do  not,  and 
can  not,  remedy  the  evils  created,  nor  can  they 
prevent  the  evils  to  come  in  other  generations. 
As  an  official  of  the  Labor  Bureau  Mr.  Meri- 
wether’s duty  is  simply  to  discover  aud  to  lay 
before  his  readers  existing  facts;  but  as  a 
keen  observer  and  a public-spirited  private 
citizen  he  ventures  to  enter  a strong  protest 
against  what  he  feels  to  be  unjust  aud  invid- 
ious protection,  aud  to  urge  some  legislation 
which  will  counteract  and  prevent  the  abnor- 
mal concentration  of  population  in  cities. 
When,  with  a graduated  tax,  no  man  can  own 
more  land  than  will  support  his  own  family 
comfortably,  aud  every  man  can  possess  land 


of  his  own,  the  cry  of  over-population  iu  the 
United  States  he  feels  will  be  proved  to  be  an 
absurdity,  the  billiouaire  and  the  tramp — the 
two  excrescences  of  society,  iu  Mr.  Meriwether’s 
opinion — will  disappear  entirely,  aud  the  great 
Labor  Problem  will  be  solved. 


The  tramp  aud  the  billiouaire — terms  which 
are  said  to  be  considered  synonymous  by  cer- 
tain close  studeuts  of  human  nature  in  Amer- 
ica— are  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  iu 
modern  British  fiction,  aud  they  tignre  very 
prominently  in  Mr.  Fa rj eon’s  newr  story,  The 
Peril  of  Pickard  Pardon*  The  tramp  iu  this 
case  is  the  better  mail  of  the  two.  He  is  a 
hop-picker  by  choice,  an  artist  by  profession, 
and  a philosopher  by  nature.  He  says  that 
those  who  get  the  most  out  of  life  are  those 
w'lio  accept  life  as  a comedy.  Like  Beatrice, 
iu  one  of  the  greatest  of  comedies,  there  was 
a star  danced,  and  under  that  was  he  bom. 
He  was  flogged  at  school  and  be  laughed,  ami 
when  they  expelled  him  he  laughed.  He 
laughed  when  he  mode  money,  and  lie  laughed 
when  he  was  robbed  of  it.  When  he  fell  iu 
love  be  laughed,  when  lie  was  married  lie 
laughed,  and  be  seems  to  have  laughed  Wid- 
est of  all  when  his  wife  ran  away  frtxu  him 
with  another  man.  He  always  laughs  on  the 
right  side  of  his  mouth,  aud  whether  he  las 
anything  to  laugh  at  or  not.  His  is  a most 
comfortable  philosophy — for  a tramp  ! 

Mr.  Farjeon’s  billionaire  in  this  latest  tale  of 
his  is  a philosopher  of  another  school.  He  is  a 
man  all  scowls  and  frowns;  a man  who  never 
smiles  at  all.  He  confesses  that  his  temper  U 
none  of  the  best,  and  lie  proves  it  to  be  one 
of  the  worst.  He  has  many  failings ; he  knows 
them  all,  and  he  glories  in  them.  By  bis  own 
showing  he  is  a very  wilful,  hot-headed  old 
billionaire,  who  is  determined  to  have  his  own 
way,  no  matter  how  bad  his  way  may  be,  nor 
how*  much  his  haviug  it  is  likely  to  cost  other 
people.  He  never  reads  the  letters  he  receives, 
nor  gives  his  address  to  the  few  persons  to 
whom  his  owu  letters  are  writteu.  He  travels 
much,  and  always  with  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  hard  cash  iu  his  trunks.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  in  every  relation  of  life, 
and  when  he  comes  to  his  unpleasant  end,  w irh 
a wry  face,  Mr.  Farjeon’s  reader  is  almost  in- 
clined to  laugh  with  the  tramp,  w*ho  unwit- 
tingly is  instrumental  iu  briugiug  his  execu- 
tioners to  justice. 

“ The  Peril  of  Richard  Pardon*  is  not  a v-*ry 
cheerful  story  until  the  tramp  appears,  and 
although  it  is  certainly  a very  ex traeni inary 
peril,  Richard  himBelf  could  have  avoided  it 
easily  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  half  of  tbe 
philosophy,  or  one-teutli  of  the  common-sense, 
of  either  the  tramp  or  the  billionaire.  Tbe 
book  lacks  tbe  brightness  aud  the  sustained 
interest  of  Mr.  Faijeou’s  other  stories,  and  it 

* The  Peril  of  Richard  Pardon.  By  B.  L.  Francos. 
[Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library.]  Illustrated.  8ro, 
Paper,  80  cents.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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is  hardly  worthy  of  the  author  of  “ Bread- 
and-Clieeseaud  Kisses/’  “ Miser  Farehrother/’  or 
“Blade  o’  Grass.”  Its  ouly  moral  would  seem 
to  he  that  a man  who  is  perfectly  pure  and  up- 
right in  his  social  and  domestic  relations,  who 
belongs  to  no  clubs,  has  no  bad  habits,  who 
never  spends  an  evening  outside  of  liis  own 
family  circle,  and  who  would  rather  shell  peas 
with  his  wife  than  “ have  a good  time  with  the 
boys,”  runs  a great  risk  of  being  hanged  for 
the  murder  of  his  uncle  and  the  stealing  of  a 
diamond  ring ! 

While  he  would  not  so  well  have  served  the 
purposes  of  fiction  perhaps,  he  certaiuly  would 
have  been  much  happier  if  he  had  not  been 
quite  so  good.  


It  is  very  pleasant  44  iu  this  ago  of  depress- 
ing and  destructive  fiction,”  as  it  has  been 
termed,  to  come  upon  an  Euglish  novel  which 
is  not  only  healthful  and  clever,  but  cheerful  as 
well.  The  stories  in  three  volumes  which  the 
great  majority  of  our  British  cousins  write 
nowadays  are  apt  to  be  tainted  with  immoral- 
ity when  they  are  not  stupid,  and  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  prosy  when  they  are  not  un- 
clean ; while  iu  either  case  they  are  very  prone 
to  be  tragic  or  sad.  There  is  uot  a tear,  and 
hardly  a sigh,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
When  a Man's  Single ,4  except  for  the  heroic 
death  of  the  bit  of  a Scottish  lassie,  with  a boy’s 
name,  who  had  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  great  age 
of  four  in  order  to  give  her  undo  a chance  to 
go  to  London  and  have  a story  to  tell ; and  the 
opening  and  the  closing  chapters  are  bright 
enough  to  have  been  writteu  by  Mr.  Hardy  him- 
self—if  he  had  not  been  a native  of  Exmoor  in- 
stead of  Thrums.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  almost 
unknown  to  American  readers,  but  he  is  a man 
from  whom  American  readers  will  want  to  hear 
again.  Ho  does  not  yet  figure  among  “The 
Men  of  the  Day,”  and  his  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  publishers’  lists.  But  it  would 
seem,  from  certain  half- formed  hints  contained 
iu  the  present  work,  that  Tammas  McQuhatty, 
and  Snecky  Hobart,  and  Jinny  Tosh,  and  Chris- 
ty Angus,  and  other  quaint  characters, have  been 
seen  before  in  other  hooks  of  Mr.  Barrie’s ; aud  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  to  act  as  chorus  ill 
books  that  are  yet  to  come  from  the  same  pen. 

Some  of  his  44  bits”  of  description  and  char- 
acter drawing,  to  use  a word  of  Mr.  Hardy’s 
own,  are  well  worthy  of  transcription  here. 
Naturally,  in  the  story  of  a man  who  is  single 
much  is  said  concerning  the  condition  of  men 
who  are  uot.  44 4 We  was  speakiu’  nboot  mat- 
ermony/  the  mole-catclier  remarked.  4 It’s  a 
caution/  murmured  the  farm-laborer  from  the 
other  side  of  the  dike.  ‘Ay,  ye  may  say 
so!’  he  added,  thoughtfully,  addressing  him- 
self. 4 Ye  drew  a sma’  prize/ ’’said  Tammas 
to  one  of  the  stone-breakers,  who  liad  recently 
married  a little  woman — a very  unusual  choice 


* When  a Man's  Single.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  [Harper's 
FranMin  Square  Library.]  8vo,  Paper,  86  cents.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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in  a community  of  working-men,  who  prefer 
women  big  enough  to  do  their  own  proper 
share  of  the  labor  of  the  day.  44  4 Ay/  said  the 
mole-catcher, 4 Sam’l’s  Kitty  is  sma’.  I suppose 
Sanfl  thocht  it  wud  be  prudent-like  to  begin 
in  a modest  tv’y !’”  This  Kitty  of  Samuers,  it 
may  be  remarked,  had 44 a Sabbath  voice,”  which 
reminded  the  saw-miller’s  niece  of  the  little 
squeaking  saw  her  uncle  used  for  soft  wood ; 
while  ou  week  days  Kitty’s  voice  was  the  big 
saw  that  pulled  and  rasped.  That  Mr.  Barrie 
is  himself  single  must  bo  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing curious  statement  contained  in  Chapter 
1Y. : 44  It  is  said  that  married  men  lose  their 
awe  of  hair-pins  and  cleau  their  pipes  with 
them.”  And  Tammas  Haggart’s  reply  to  the 
mole-catcher,  who  congratulated  him  upon  his 
powers  of  sarcasm,  is  os  good  as  anything  that 
Deau  Ramsay  ever  collected.  44  4 I’d  aye  that 
repootation.  Am  no’  an  every-day  sarcesticist, 
but  joist  noos  an’  nans.  There  was  ae  time  I was 
speakiu’  tae  Easie  Webster,  an’  I said  a terrible 
sarcestic  thing.  Ay,  I dinna  mind  what  it  was, 
but  it  was  michty  sarcestic.’  4 It’s  a gift/  said 
the  mole-catcher.  4 A gift  it  is/  said  Tammas.” 

These  are  but  random  echoes  of  the  mauy 
quaint  speeches  to  be  fouud  in  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  book,  w hich  is  by 
no  means  a dialect  story,  however,  for  the  main 
scenes  are  laid  iu  London,  where  excellent  Eng- 
lish is  not  infrequently  heard,  eveu  iu  jour- 
nalistic circles,  aud  where  he  has  put,  among 
other  men  and  women,  a barber’s  apprentice 
w ho  masquerades  as  a baronet,  and  is  as  ori- 
ginal and  as  entertaining  in  his  way  as  any  of 
the  men  of  Thrums. 

Mr.  Barrie,  without  attempting  to  pose  as  a 
44  sarcesticist,”  has  the  gift  of  good-natured  sa- 
tire in  making  his  humble  folk  reflect  their 
betters  iu  their  speech  and  conduct.  Aud  a 
gift  it  is!  

Mr.  William  Powell  Frith,  a popular  Brit- 
ish painter  who  is  possessed  of  the  rare  gift  of 
seeing  others  ns  they  sometimes  see  themselves, 
and  who  has  the  art  of  recording  on  paper  as 
well  as  on  canvas  w hatever  he  chances  to  see, 
published  about  a year  ago  a volume  of  Auto- 
biography and  Reminiscences  which  was  noticed 
at  length  in  these  columns,  and  justly  praised 
for  the  charming  simplicity  of  its  style,  for  the 
kindliness  of  its  remarks  upon  current  art  and 
contemporary  artists,  and  for  the  great  value 
of  its  pictures  of  British  life  and  character,  as 
its  author  had  noted  them  in  his  sketch-books 
during  the  fifty  years  of  his  artistic  career.  In 
the  preface  to  a second  volume6  which  has  just 
appeared  he  relates  a well-known  story  of  the 
famous  Bam  Slick,  in  which  Judge  Halibnr- 
ton’s  eccentric  and  impossible  Yankee  is  rep- 
resented on  a long  sea- voyage  as  being  induced 

* My  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences.  By  W.  P. 

Frith,  R.  A.  \olume  II.  (Portrait  and  Fac  similes.) 
lsbno,  Cloth.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers.  Also, 
uniform  with  the  above.  My  Autobiography  and  Rem- 
iniscences. Yol.  I.  By  YV.  P.  Frith,  R.A.  Portrait. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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to  fire  a rifle — a weapou  with  which  he  was  en- 
tirely unfamiliar — at  a bottle  floating  in  the 
water  at  long  rauge  from  the  Bliip.  Shutting 
both  eyes,  and  pulling  the  trigger  at  random, 
he  succeeded,  to  his  own  amazement  and  to  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-passengers,  in  shatter- 
ing the  object  at  which  excellent  marksmen 
bad  fired  in  vain.  When  begged  to  repeat  the 
achievement,  the  cute  clock-maker  had  gump- 
tion enough  to  refuse.  He  had  made  his  great 
reputation,  and  nothing  again  would  induce 
him  to  run  the  risk  of  utter  failure.  Mr.  Frith 
professes  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  on  his  own  part  if  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  gentleman  from  Slickville,  and 
had  retired  upon  the  laurels  he  had  won  iu  his 
earlier  effort  at  literature;  but  he  need  not 
apologize  for  his  second  shot,  nor  fear  for  its 
result.  He  has  made  auother  aud  a palpable 
hit,  and  his  readers  have  every  reasou  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  his  guu  has  two 
barrels. 

Mr.  Frith  began  the  study  of  his  art  in  the 
schools  of  Mr.  Sass  aud  of  the  Royal  Academy 
more  than  half  a century  ago.  Among  his 
fellow- pupils  were  Edward  Lear,  author  of 
44 A Book  of  Nonsense,”  Jacob  Bell,  who  be- 
queathed to  the  British  nation  some  of  its  rar- 
est art  treasures,  John  Phillip,  R.A.,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  Queen  to  paiut  44  The 
Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,”  Heury  O’Neil, 
author  of  44  Eastward  Ho!”  Alfred  Elmore, 
Augustus  Egg,  uud  Edward  Ward ; and  later 
he  was  brought  into  intimate  social  and  pro- 
fessional contact  with  Eastlake,  Constable, 
Wilkie,  Etty,  Chautry,  the  Landseers,  Shee, 
LeGch,  aud  many  other  eminent  artists,  not 
forgetting  Turner,  to  whose  vacant  seat  at  the 
table  of  the  Academy  ho  was  elected  in  1852. 
Besides  all  of  these,  ho  has  known  every  uo- 
table  man  of  his  period,  and  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  what  he  has  to  say  of  them  has  not 
only  the  merit  of  freshness  and  apparent  truth, 
but  is  exceedingly  well  said.  Many  of  his 
thumb-nail  portraits  are  gems  in  their  way, 
notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his  canvas, 
while  some  of  his  kit-kats  aud  his  full-length 
figures  give  one  a better  idea  of  his  widely  dif- 
fering subjects  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
of  the  brauclies  of  his  twin  arts.  He  describes 
Etty,  for  instance,  as  44  a very  curious-looking 
man  ; his  head  is  much  too  largo  for  his  body  ; 
ho  is  very  much  marked  with  the  small-pox ; 
in  short,  he  is  what  is  called  a regular  vulgar- 
looking, clodhopping  Yorkshireman  [Mr.  Frith 
is  a Yorkshire  man  himself];  but  as  soon  as 
he  speaks,  all  the  impression  that  his  ugly  face 
has  made  upon  you  wears  off,  and  you  are  at 
once  surprised  at  his  great  gentlemauly  be- 
havior.” In  the  same  letter,  written  to  his 
mother  in  1835  aud  when  he  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  says,  44 1 have  been  introduced 
to  the  immortal  Wilkie.  He  is  a very  tall, 
gaunt  Scotchman,  a very  surly-looking  man, 
but  quite  the  gentleman  in  his  behavior.”  But 
he  dismisses  Constable  aud  Eastlake  with  the 
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remark  that  they  44  are  both  very  nice  men,” 
saying  nothing  about  the  44  gentlemauly  be- 
havior,” which  seems  to  have  been  a surprise 
to  him  as  it  was  exhibited  by  the  other  two. 
For  deportment  Mr.  Frith  unquestionably  has 
the  greatest  admiratiou.  He  calls  Albert  of 
8axe-Coburg  a beautiful  prince,  quite  os  hand- 
some os  any  hero  of  a fairy  tale,  and  adds  that 
he  “was,  beyond  questiou,  not  only  mentally 
but  physically  also,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  To 
the  most  fascinating  outward  appearance  the 
prince  added  the  most  gracious  and  courtly 
rnauner  that  could  be  imagined.”  How  Thack- 
eray would  have  enjoyed  this  picture  of  HigU- 
Life-Up-Stairs ! 

Mr.  Frith,  however,  is  not  always  so  flatter- 
ing to  bis  subjects.  Adelaide  Procter  be  found 
44  very  charmiug,  but  Nature  bad  been  very  un- 
kind to  her  in  respect  of  personal  appearauce. 

I fear  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  authoress 
of' 'The  Lost  Chord,’ aud  so  mauy  other  beautiful 
poems,  was  a very  plain  person  indeed.”  The 
artist  is  occasionally  as  cruel  as  photography  iu 
his  sketches,  aud  there  is  someth iug  startling io 
the  facts  he  discloses  from  time  to  time.  To 
be  told  that  Charles  Kiugsley  stuttered  is  bad 
enough,  but  who  will  believe  that  Laudornot 
only  dropped  his  h’s  consistently  and  contain-  . 
ally,  but  as  coutinually  and  as  consistently 
put  them  where  they  did  not  belong  ? 

These  examples  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Frith’s 
second  volume  are  selected  indiscriminately 
from  hundreds  of  paragraphs  equally  as  enter- 
taining and  characteristic,  for  it  is  a simple  mat- 
ter to  quote  from  a book  every  page  of  which  is 
quotable.  Some  of  the  less  personal  and  more  se- 
rious chapters  are  as  valuable  in  their  own  ^vay 
as  those  which  have  been  more  particularly 
dwelt  upon  here,  notably  those  relating  to 
44 Fashion  in  Art,  ” 44  Ignorance  of  Art,”  44  Sup- 
pository Pictures,”  44  Book  Illustrators,”  4t  Eng- 
lish Art  and  French  Influence,”  aud  44  Self-delu- 
sion and  Other  Matters.”  He  has  a most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Old  Masters,  aud  of  some  of 
the  modern  men — Hogarth,  Turner,  Leslie,  and 
Landseer — be  caunot  speak  in  too  high  praise ; 
while  be  has  many  a pleasant  won!  to  say  of 
Teuuiel,  Du  Maurier,  and  the  excellent  men  of 
the  present  day.  Concerning  the  critics  of 
art,  however — uot  excluding  Mr.  Rnskiu-— he 
is  hardly  so  laudatory,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  hafm  the  critics  can  have 
doue  to  Mr.  Frith.  No  matter  how  hard  they 
may  have  tried  to  injure  him,  his  fame  and  bis 
position  are  eutirely  assured.  He  has  achieved 
greatness  and  wealth,  his  pictures  have  been 
reproduced  by  all  the  arts  of  all  th©  copyists, 
and  his  name  and  liis  works  are  known,  and 
favorably  known,  to  liis  art-loviug  countrymen 
of  his  own  generation. 

That  be  has  bottled  away  at  least  a jornm- 
ful  of  further  reminisceuces,  which  hereafter 
be  will  fire  at  aud  bit,  every  one  who  has 
watched  Mr.  Frith’s  previous  feats  of  marks- 
manship will  sincerely  wish. 
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T LIBRE  ch a no { u gl y HUH ui tr  d nrttcl^v*n- 
titled  fiw  Jfiurvry  to  the  Jii’byhles^  were 
cMiittibvtfcfti  year 

By  Joweph'  ii»it  LUxahOth  JfrddiiA.  Phone!!,  two 
observant  and  i u Amprivmi  travellers 
\yT»«  vi&pe  'viHiug  taranies*,  Before  they  avt 
on  t 'jtfpihi  t{ifo  fuffi-itm Brr ' * Imi  Boot. 

Iftuil  about  vrhmh 

litilo  and  »d  u i«v b ihov  knew  by**  ; and  tiwil  it; 
would  bavp-  verry  much  inorc  t<*  their 
i?  f &BV  Bi4;.. Beior  pohmtfwL  i«  r#>-iUfr* 
envoi*  i I m tiBTk Ufrrtu  Ifodlfmd  w f ho  ; 

ti/iex^dovod  dypiitmmxtH  Of  T.r^mtn  B^>C‘a^< 
They  had  hoard  of  IvowJurnU  and  of  Bigli- 
}<Ht»ia,  rtf  ati&  of  StVrlii*#,  butt  thCyli/uI 

iivpKd  very  jittliy  mol  liiui  irkthkibey  bad 
q nite  jfurgotieo  : while  the  vent,  of  their  knmv- 
Bulk*'  uiml«v  (jji  f*t'  u eoaBirU'd  mrprass»Kuk 

af  XBuihei  1 1 KiiBmjHied r W hi  tc,  Jic^fhWiy  add 
The  Heart  of  MB)  urdhiun  ; of  Kkyn  fcrrioi^. 
ami  of  BherUm*  ahawl* ; of  Uj;)MU’U  hcatha 
m\*X  i>f  hilhaaf  tokt i of  Gt*v eh linter^  i^iiU  of 

il<*h  Boy,  Th^y-fciiou^lu — 

to  Tin  ok  — that  Ofdnuvil  a*  vii*  ur.Vodiiannu, 

they  were  to  kwMyt  wlnvyk^  fcvuldy 

11  Heady  diet,  and  they  spftk* — and  still 
xpeuk — of  haggis  vrUk  ivl^xhttfe  ami  umii*~ 
goUed  ctuilyuupk  T?*o  far tBiir  tiiey  weut  the 

that  ii>  irfiv^i  jiu 

: .ttavy^r  throng]*  - triiss  \9i5lfr • ■ 

KvV*r?^  H(hi  kbe^evte*  fBern^  Vmiup, 

;{!&*£ ■ to  mid 
HrpH.m.d  they  »B>  'not  heHUio  r,»  admit  that 

ihny  arc  not  fBv.UJpd  -By  the  *Urim;  -livuvU  of 

( lie  M mdf  rogwknn » l that  tjihy  B ml Bir  V\vo,Ue?ra 
OiweruukMt  vifUin  crypt  01  Biasgnv.  Cathedral 
*M.» p.if  uhtBH hilX v Ttmt  e Vef y Sen ittmiv, >thlT 
a vyey  .^htchldaH1^  jsifiiy  ot  home  fiiir]  -aiyraiiilf 
fi'bii > j^j‘m:.  Oriyjihy^  • <>>  t lm  A u ekla tiiUy  iBpt vhl 
th’t^  wo*  td  i Uniw  i o he  ex|JOi*t»ai lusd 
i !-o  « liafa oiv-lo^ker  wlm  hiw  never  *>'*>?•. 
t ile  iii  Bfcf/ttiUf 

Bi? Att i«b  tiniug— is  hwt  in  imUzeifiont  lit  the 
h?rhir>.s  Brmvcltt  hark  by  Mr.  ii.ul  JVIfm,  pen- 
otijt,-  flitai  at  the  CPtU'U^  iiihy;  bav«  #;Bs|>laye#l 
hi  f«iVntia|t  tlint  Ur^iWay  Uiul  of  romaiVce 
; ^■Ml^iiiWyrry‘  as  f.Bey  «iw-  it,  or  tinmyhf  they 
■att tV  H-  'timi  tlipy  <frc  Pat Irely  Himest  i\\  tlwi r 
desct  jptinU'i  is  kri'deiitPh>vo|^  '$$$%  libt  that 
t‘"\V  >}f*  ^fr.MvpJy  piejodti  i'h.  woni.t  Be  ifoifa 
us  evt.l^uf.  ei  eii  if  jJi-ry  Innl  bot  Bepii  BouCftC 
to  adtnjf  it  themselves,  Tlnvy  fou ml 

1 ■f&W'fitU  [4  thf  rtetttixUs  fly  fTnuFFti  I’ay'iiiiL 
mul  Bm^aokth-  Iptmxfo  pmxMi&it'  ¥u*t 

byot  ClotJi.;  New  York : fliiqH:r  ap(i  Bnitiitjts. 


that  (Bey  jirol  HHTed  frjj»  in  ffielr  Mftpa*inp 
article  what  their  8vntt inU  critics  w.miI.1  rail 
*'a  Burff4>ee  By  key  <»v?  as  the  Brisaiiacli  express.- 
■ eti  Ify  k BPrimi^  nest.  But  inamul  tit  fetiacting 
they  reidpiiif^  tlieir  original  8fcatcrheht.»  j'ii  tho 
,-iitBry' : pt  .tBcLr  nuforltnmte  joortmyi  m they 
riiny  pfiiStnit  if,  sofhPwiiiifc  eulargCtl,  in  book 
" ‘ ' - , . V*  • 

Iti  thatr  PivdVfeo  tlvky  bay  tiiat  tiicywalked 
Ur  enough  to  bor  the  country  as  they  Believe 
k tni  v ^**ido»n  Bern*  *e<nv  By  ArdirUry  trhvelUra, 
ami  that  in  a pnr^JV  physical  way  it  wo*  the 
nio^t  ruUetablp  tri].  that  can  V^  i rnagimal  in 
trbv  ^WUued  Uml  ;\  B«f  betam?a'  they  dp  ifil 
up»m  the  haitUcHn  ^f  t lie  WiUther  ujid  tho 
la  t igficv  tif  widl; i n^v  1 1 \ cy  ^ltmy  Ui a t thviv  eyr^ 
were  iih Ht  1 0 ev urythi t jg  e fct\  and  th kg  ttro 
tliut  they  t lip  l.i^t,  mn!  most 
'dOBcisg  »ptii>n  ' iHglibitlds'. 

iitid  £*] anils  of;  B<X»tl ami  that  eiin  ln>  giiek 
wJien  tbry,  Hayy  u Wo  found  th b wlinfe iiouutiy 
mtAX'nvvL  and  full  of  JBo  mp^f 
KFPKurx1  (iiii>  vmfitii&fo  'M-  ilhdf  ihvim  : lylmt 
W e jfyiis  t ad  d 1 1 1 a t i f S s il  ty  mb  st  a !>pm  to  n B io 
to  i nival  thrnngln  anil  ih  jiropB:  jit-  »B*  m<>si 
•low i) dmiiileTi,  mi  CWPs  ytiviuyt  This  i*?  Very 
strong-  langHage,  for  ' -Bm: >,  CHtl.h11  -is  a ^ 
ydaeri,  bad  Miere  are  avit^cynt#*  in  JiussU,,  rtuv- 
sBibles  in  In’huulj  BUidhirtU  So  at«J 

lipitari  trtpUr«»  hi  cvHfdB  porfioiis  ofcibiv 
AtpcrUm*  couiinent , »mi  to  Borrow  aiitV 
a>nl  to  gel;  a mUB?$  Ww»4  thi^i  earth  ftian  imp 
end. .of  it  Ui  .nuorlier  take  it  ail  in  kik  ?ju» 
vet y I’tvotst  cartli. |»erl*a}>fe  fchai  crer  was  fviiovko* 
If.Mrv  mnf  pbmiell  bad  Looked  u.y  Bard^ 
UttAirgb  the  raipy  leather,  otnl  wldje  ^iiE 
ftrlcig  irom  the  ^amr:  Idifttovbd  feet ,.  i Bey  Woo  W 
.have  Bonn),  no  Jutier  ibi^Wy  aOnofn  tho 

prBypeeyxw  HtdUndt  r^  ond  umnpg.  thr  sfnllhig 
J But  if  they  Bj»  fr  *u>civc*tdi‘d  ip  cal! tug 
fte  kltert  ii^  uf  fch^  Ba  udloriU  a nil  t|t>»  ci‘VViB> 
iue*ot  lo  the  \\  reyetirdiU^s  tbdt  mtMjt- 
tlw#  ikditt  iwuong UigiiUmd  ami  bttre 

dune  mtyiJdifg  jur  luxtor  llik*  Cy>iiditn)(j  <>;f  $ 
riieh  iher  br lie vnk  tp  \i».-»  ,d^.wiBtr<*VIdepfr  they 
:m»y  he  fargi  tlm  ai  rcogf.li  of  .their  ad|l‘^ 
Ur:<-*3  mm  &llf-  ooB-sith'doostr  of  HiBVf  rb ion; 
alrlojugii  iip  se.lf*rcspc.cBii»4  BeidpbMi^u  con 
ortr  ft^riise  tbeic  uBumo  of  buggjs  a?iji  paf^ 
rUdt  thnir  dtMinmdfUi.ni  Df  ao-  nraLsiimai  in- 
flulgoiycc  fa  tho  Imntdosa  and  mnn^ary  gi]), 
or  tligfr  wknf  r>f  nppreriafn>n  of  tlm  Wirayd 
of  f ho  North. 

Mr:  and  M re*  Poh  Bel  1 fair  ltd  more  f 0 COjBy 
111  fbe  M£t}.  they  Vpre  can^eious  4$ 
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tliemselves.  According  to  tbeir  own  showing, 
it  did  not  always  rain  upon  them,  even  wlieu 
it  did  not  snow ; the  sun  and  the  stars  some- 
times shone  upon  them,  and  the  moon  itself 
rose  occasionally  in  a non-theatrical  way.  The 
droning  of  the  pipes  made  a cheerful  sound  in 
their  ears,  and  the  plaids  of  the  men  a bright 
picture  in  their  eyes.  In  the  manners  of  the 
Highlanders  they  found  something  of  that 
equality  which  French  Republicans  are  sup- 
posed to  love — a courtesy  which  is  not  crin- 
ging, and  which  has  a tendency  to  civilize  even 
English  tourists  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
They  noticed  particularly  that  the  Highland 
women  invariably  wore  clean  white  caps,  and 
at  Bunessan  the  travellers  found  an  excellent 
luncheon.  The  ruins  at  Iona  they  confess  to 
be  beautiful,  not  only  with  the  beauty  of  im- 
pressiveuess,  but  with  a grace  aud  refinement 
of  detail  which  they  did  not  look  for  in  the 
far  north;  and  one  night  at  Tarbet  “The 
black  rocks  of  the  mountain-side  softened  into 
purple  shadows  against  the  gold  of  sky  and 
sea,  and  in  this  glory  the  hovels  and  the  peo- 
ple and  the  misery  disappeared.  And  when 
the  sun  sank  behind  the  western  waters  aud 
the  gold  faded  there  fell  a great  peace  over 
the  island,  and  with  it  began  the  twilight 
that  lingered  until  it  grew  into  the  coming 
day.” 

The  clouds  aud  the  rains,  the  mists  the  mel- 
ancholy aud  the  monotony,  which  are  so  try- 
ing in  reality,  and  sound  so  dreary  in  the  let- 
ter-press, add  to  the  charm  of  the  drawings, 
which  are  Mr.  Pennell’s  share  of  the  work. 
He  has  never  before  been  so  happy  with  his 
pencil,  despite  the  misery  ho  depicts.  His 
illustrations  restore  to  the  Highlands  all  the 
poetry  and  the  romance  of  which  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell would  have  robbed  them,  and  make  the 
“Journey  to  the  Hebrides”  a pleasant  one, 
even  to  the  honest  men  and  bonuie  lassies 
they  have  horrified  aud  shocked  in  the  narra- 
tive itself. 


Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  bronzed  vet- 
erans in  bare  legs  and  tartan  kilts  play  an 
important  part  in  the  little  story  of  Uncle  Fe- 
teiJ8  Trust,9  w ritten  for  little  folk  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Perry.  The  scene  opens  with  a shipwreck 
and  deeds  of  daring  at  Land’s  Eud,  on  the  Cor- 
nish coast,  hut  th*  greater  part  of  the  action 
takes  place  in  India  during  the  terrible  mutiny 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when  Highland  soldiers 
fought  so  gallantly  for  the  good  cause,  aud 
when  a Highland  girl,  w ho  never  knew'  how 
miserable  she  ought  to  have  bgen  in  her  High- 
land home,  was  the  first  to  hear  “ the  slogan 
of  the  MacGregor,  the  grandest  of  them  a’,”  as 
it  brought  relief  to  Lucknow,  and  life,  and 
more  than  life,  to  the  unhappy  women  in  the 
besieged  town. 

Joe  Stetson,  who  was  left  in  Trust  to  Uncle 

* Uncle  Peter's  Trust.  By  Gkoiigb  B.  Pktiiiy.  [liar- 
per'*  Young  People  Series.]  Illustrated.  Square  l6rao, 
Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York  : llarper  and  Brothers. 
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Peter  by  the  winds  and  the  waves,  was  a curly- 
headed  honest  brave  boy,  whom  every  hoy, 
whether  he  be  brave  or  not,  will  envy  ami  ad- 
mire, and  will  follow  with  absorbed  interest 
from  his  naval  school  at  Plymouth  to  his  Vic- 
toria Cross  at  Allahabad.  The  Indian  inci- 
dents are  forcibly  told,  the  horrors  of  war  are 
not  dwelt  upou,aml  the  glories  perhaps  are 
too  easily  won  ; but  there  is  an  air  of  possibil- 
ity and  probability  about  it  all  which  shows 
the  author's  familiarity  w ith  his  subject,  either 
from  close  reading  or  actual  observation,  and 
w’ill  hold  the  attention  of  older  readers  as  well 
as  of  the  Young  People  for  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  to  whose  Series  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Perry’s  description  of  a review  upon  the 
field  contains  an  excellent  picture  of  two  of  the 
British  leaders  in  India,  which  is  worth  con- 
densing here  as  an  example  of  the  difference  in 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell’s  face  was  scarred  and  weather-l>eat- 
en,  and  bore  all  the  murks  of  a lifetime  of  war. 
His  close-cropped  curly  gray  hair  surmounted  a 
face  that  told  ofdeterinination  aud  strength.  He 
was  dressed  plainly,  only  the  star  on  his  breast 
and  a whole  line  of  small  colored  ribbons  tell- 
ing of  his  fifty  years  of  w ar  service  ; while  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  who  rode  by  his  side,  was  dressed 
with  scrupulous  care,  his  exquisitely  cut  whis- 
kers and  smooth  face,  just  slightly  tinged  a 
reddish  brown  that  seemed  almost  to  hint  at 
paint,  setting  off  a slight,  graceful,  almost  ef- 
feminate figure.  Sir  Hugh  belonged  to  tbe 
class  of  “dandy  officers”  in  whom  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  trnst. 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  more  afraid 
of  getting  a speck  of  dirt  on  his  w/nYorm  at 
the  Crimea  tbau  of  fnciug  the  w hole  Russian 
force.  In  India,  as  Mr.  Perry  exhibits  him, 
he  fought  like  a tiger  while  he  looked  like  a 
lady;  and  one  of  the  roost  important  lessons 
Uncle  Peter’s  boy  learned  in  that  campaign 
was  the  unexpected  fact  that  honor  peereth 
sometimes  in  the  finest  os  well  as  the  meanest 
habit. 


Although  Mr.  Farjcon’s  Toilers  of  Babylon*  is 
not  by  any  means  a boy’s  story,  there  is  a boy  in 
it  who  is  us  good  and  os  boyish  as  i f he  had  lieen 
created  especially  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction of  boys  aud  girls.  He  is  original  ami 
unique,  and  he  isniade  to  point  an  excellent  mor- 
al. Both  Mr.  Perry’s  boy  and  Mr.  Farjeon’s  boy 
wrere  Left — the  one  in  Trust,  the  other  in  Pawn 
— hut  they  had  little  else  in  common.  Timothy 
Chance — Timothy  qo  man  knows  why,  Cham« 
beenuso  of  the  predominance  of  that  element 
in  his  infantile  career — wrapped  in  *n  old 
shawl  and  peacefully  sleeping,  w'as  fnmd  one 
Saturday  night,  about  a dozen  yean?  before  the 
story  opens,  upon  the  counter  of  a pawnbroker’s 
shop,  and  never  redeemed.  His  life  was  spent 
in  the  lower  quarters  of  the  modern  Babylon 
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on  the  banka  of  tbe  Thames,  ami  among  the 
Toilers  who  give  their  name  to  the  book.  His 
unwilling  uncle,  who  had  more  pledges  of  his 
own  than  he  could  comfortably  carry,  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  support,  and  what  he  be- 
came he  owed  entirely  to  his  own  grit  and  to 
his  own  genius.  He  was  faithful  aud  honest, 
cheerful  and  brave.  He  kept  hens  and  he  sold 
eggs  for  a living,  and  he  flew  about  on  the 
w ings  of  his  dorkings  like  a cherub  in  a Christ- 
mas pantomime,  doing  good  on  all  sides. 

“ The  Toilers  of  Babylon”  is  a return  to  Mr. 
Farjeoti's  earlier  aud  better  style ; it  shows  the 
influence  of  his  master  Dickens  without  any 
signs  of  unworthy  imitation.  Timothy  Chance 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Rob  the  Grinder  and  of 
Sloppy,  without  being  based  upon  either;  while 
Kingsley  Manners  suggests  Richard  Carstone 
and  Mr.  Dick,  as  his  father  suggests  Tackleton 
and  Gradgrind,  although  not  more  than  Dick 
and  Carstone  or  Gradgrind  aud  Tackleton  sug- 
gest each  other. 

The  particular  Toilers  with  whom  Mr.  Far- 
jeon  deals  in  this  story  dwell  in  the  east  of 
London, of  which  Mr.  Besnut  is  so  fond;  and 
the  author  stands  by  Mr.  Besant’s  side  in  his 
fight  for  the  down-trodden  poor  against  the 
criminal  indifference,  or  the  intentional  op- 
pressions, of  the  landlords  of  England,  the  men 
who  sit  in  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  the 
social  regeneration  of  the  people.  The  picture 
of  the  miserable  tenement  in  Church  Alley 
painted  by  Mr.  Farjeon  in  Chapter  XXX.  of 
“The  Toilers  of  Babylon”  w ill  make  the  most 
hardened  reader  shudder,  although  he  asserts 
that  it  is  all  true,  aud  that  he  dare  not  print 
half  of  the  frightful  details  w hich  he  himself 
has  seen.  That  these  wTiters,  and  their  fellow'- 
missiouarics  w’hoso  field  io  the  press  of  Great 
Britain,  are  doing  excellent  work  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  landlords  can  no  longer  plead  ig- 
norance as  their  excuse;  public  attention  is 
turned  toward  them  too  strongly  for  them  any 
longer  to  unload  their  responsibility  upon  their 
agents.  The  owners,  and  the  owners  alone, 
thrive  and  fatten  upon  these  systems,  and  they 
alone  are  accountable  in  jnstice  for  tbe  evils 
of  which  undoubtedly  they  are  the  prime  cause. 
The  remedy  is  theirs  to  apply,  and  if  it  is  not 
applied  soon,  the  power  of  doing  so  may  be 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  There  are  misery 
oud  oppression  in  London  greater  than  exist 
even  in  the  Hebrides,  while  there  are  no  beau- 
tiful country  or  w onderful  effects  to  soften  the 
shadows ; there  falls  no  great  peace  over  tbe 
place  at  any  time;  and  there  is  no  coming 
day  yet  visible  which  is  to  meet  tbe  twilight 
that  bangs  over  all. 


A Scotchman  very  unlike  the  miserable 
Scottish  crofters  who  fill  Mrs.  Pennell's  pages, 
and  equally  unlike  tbe  Scottish  heroes  of  Mr. 
Perry's  tale,  although  quite  as  Scotch  in  bis 
own  way,  is  Mr.  Alexander  Macllray,  the  par- 
ticularly respectable  Scot  wlio  conducted  the 
affairs  of  tbe  Paris  office  of  a leading  Loudon 
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newspaper  a few  years  ago,  as  he  is  depicted 
in  The  Weaker  VeMelf  a new  story  of  modern 
times  in  England,  just  completed  by  Mr.  D. 
Christie  Murray,  who  has  a good  deal  of  Scotch 
blood  of  his  own  to  boast  of.  “ The  Weaker  Ves- 
sel,” which  denis,  among  other  current  topics, 
with  the  artistio  and  philosophic  and  aesthetic 
humbugs  of  English  society,  is  a story  w hich 
will  appeal  to  both  of  the  great  classes  of  novel- 
readers  in  the  present  day,  to  wit,  those  who 
read  for  the  story  and  those  who  read  for  the 
style.  The  first  will  skim  through  it  and  skip 
over  it  to  become  at  once  deeply  interested  in 
the  people  and  their  affaire,  and  to  keep  at  it 
until  they  discover  liow  it  all  turns  out.  The 
second  will  flud  no  little  entertainment  in  its 
plot,  although  they  will  get  greater  pleasure 
out  of  the  talk  of  the  book  than  out  of  the 
talkers  themselvos,  notwithstanding  the  fuct 
that  it  is  by  no  meaus  what  is  vulgarly  styled 
“a  talky  novel.”  Mr. Macllray ’s  remarks  arc 
original,  forcible,  and  always  worth  listen- 
ing to;  but  the  members  of  “tbe  Moral  Tone 
Association”  and  their  jargon  about  “tbe  Line 
of  Beauty,”  tbe  “Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,” 
and  “The  development  of  the  individual  soul 
following  the  laws  which  govern  the  devel- 
opment of  the  iuert  conglomerate  mass,”  and 
the  like,  are  quite  as  enjoyable.  Mr.  Murray 
has  seen  enough  of  the  absurdity  of  ultra-cul- 
ture to  picture  it  with  good-natured  contempt, 
aud  the  reader  of  this  “ Weaker  Vessel”  of  his 
— who  does  not  skip — will  find  no  little  mental 
profit  and  recreation  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
sham  enthusiasts  in  art  who  do  not  know  a 
Rubens  from  a Vandyck ; and  the  sham  enthu- 
siasts in  humauity  who  would  not  part  with 
a dime  to  save  their  neighbors  from  starva- 
tion; and  the  shatn  enthusiasts  in  poetry  who 
are  as  wooden  under  their  wooden  simpers  as 
wooden  barbers'  blocks ; and  the  sham  enthu- 
siasts in  friendship  wrho  stick  pins  aud  needles 
into  the  wax  caricatures  of  their  friends  us 
soon  as  their  friends’  backs  are  turned;  and, 
best  of  all,  in  bis  descriptions  of  “the  sham 
enthusiasts  in  the  last  new  fad  of  atheism  who 
are  deadly  afraid  of  ghosts  and  say  their  pray- 
ers on  the  sly.” 

Sebastian  Dolmering  Jones,  one  of  tlio  most 
inoffensive  of  Mr.  Murray's  artistic  hypocrites, 
who  is  so  true  to  his  kind  that  he  must  have 
been  drawn  from  life,  is  mode  by  the  author  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  very  unexpected  hut 
very  comforting  doctrine  that  the  bore,  no 
matter  how  much  of  a bore  he  is,  may  some- 
times have  his  uses.  Jack  Denham,  the  young 
journalist,  who  is  Mr.  Murray’s  mouth-piece  in 
tho  present  volume,  and  who  tells  the  story  of 
“The  Weaker  Vessel”  in  the  first,  person,  found 
Jones  tho  boro  so  exasperating  on  first  ac- 
quaintance that  he  could  hardly  resist  his  im- 
pulses to  assault  him  ; later  Jones’s  foibles  be- 
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gan  to  amnse  him,  and  finally  to  soothe.  It 
was  consoling  to  Denham  to  reflect  that  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  daily  imbecility  he  never  was 
as  bad  as  Jones;  and  so  in  his  most  despond- 
ent moments  Jones  became  a sort  of  invigora- 
tor  to  him,  toning  his  moral  system  when  it 
needed  toning  most.  This  is  hardly  the  way 
the  members  of  the  Moral  Tone  Association 
set  out  to  reform  their  fellow-men,  but  those 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  readers  who  read  for  style — 
all  of  whom  are  too  apt  to  have  Sebastian 
Dolmering  Joneses  of  their  own — will  appre- 
ciate the  lesson  and  profit  by  it. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  hero  to  say  of  “ The 
Weaker  Vessel”  that  it  so  interested  and  so 
pleased  one  novel-reader,  who  reads  for  story 
as  well  as  for  style,  that  he  carried  into  the 
pine  woods  of  New  Jersey  the  other  day,  where 
he  went  to  forget  work  and  to  get  rid  of  his 
Jones,  all  of  Mr.  Murray’s  novels  which  he  had 
not  already  read.  

Mr.  James  Bryce,  quoting  the  remark  of  an 
earlier  writer  that  the  government  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  are  based  upon 
the  theology  of  Calvin  and  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes,  goes  further  than  this  in  saying  that 
there  is  a hearty  Puritanism  in  the  view  of  hu- 
man nature  w'hich  pervades  the  American  in- 
strument of  1787.  It  is  the  work  of  men  whom 
he  feels  to  have  believed  in  original  sin,  and 
who  were  resolved  to  leave  open  for  trans- 
gressors no  doors  which  could  possibly  be 
shut,  and  he  asks  his  readers  to  compare  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  drafted  with  the  enthu- 
siastic optimism  of  the  Frenchmen  of  1789.  It 
is  not  merely'  a difference  of  race  tempera- 
ment, it  is  a difference  of  fundamental  ideas. 
Neither  Mr.  Bryce  nor  Mr.  W.  J.  Cocker,  in 
The  Government  of  the  United  States ,*  notes  the 
curious  fact  that  the  ubiquitous  Scotchman 
who  conies  to  the  front  whether  he  be  in  Paris 
or  in  Lucknow,  and  who  was  never  known  to 
be  suppressed  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  met 
him  in  the  Hebrides  a season  or  so  ago,  is  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  composition  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  w’e  live  in  ; for  those 
who  have  studied  with  care  both  documents 
find  that  Hamilton  and  Washington  and  their 
fellow-delegates  to  the  Convention  based,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

Mr.  Cocker’s  handy  little  volume  is  simply  a 
text-book  for  schools,  in  which  the  author  has 
been  curiously  successful  in  presenting  in  a 
clear  and  concise  way  the  influences  aud  con- 
ditions which  rendered  our  Constitution  a ne- 
cessity, and  iu  describing,  as  fully  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  will  permit,  the  pow’ers  and 
limitations  of  our  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. After  referring  briefly  to  the  principles 
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of  government,  he  describes  the  relations  of 
the  early  colonies  to  the  mother  country  aud 
to  each  other,  and  relates  the  various  causes 
w hich  led  to  the  formation  of  occasional  inter- 
colonial leagues  for  mutual  defence,  and  later 
brought  about  a union  of  all  the  colonies  in 
the  war  of  Independence  against  the  govern- 
ment of  George  the  Third.  He  points  out  the 
defects  of  the  Confederation  and  the  difficul- 
ties the  framers  of  our  Constitution  met  with 
in  preparing  a document  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  all  parties  and  to  all  sections.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  States,  hut  confines  his  attention 
strictly  to  the  Federal  Constitution  itself— a 
subject  so  ample  in  its  scope  and  so  suggestive 
in  its  provisions  that  a single  volume  is  barely 
large  enough  to  contain  the  outline  of  its  his- 
tory or  the  story  of  its  effect  upon  those  who 
subscribe  to  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  pronounced  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  be  “the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a given  time  by 
the  brain  aud  purpose  of  man” — au  opinion  in 
wdiich  the  great  English  commoner  stands  by 
no  means  alone.  It  was  first  framed  by  dele- 
gates from  the  different  States,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  States,  in  conven- 
tions, for  their  approval.  After  its  adoption  it 
became  the  fundamental  law-  of  the  land,  the 
necessary  elections  were  held,  Senators  and 
Representatives  w ere  chosen,  and  George  Wash- 
ington, just  a hundred  years  ago  this  month 
of  April,  ill  the  city  of  New'  York,  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  pledged  himself  to  “preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States” — a document  w Licit  not  one 
citizen  of  the  United  States  iu  a hundred 
thousand  has  ever  read,  while  not  one  citizen 
in  fifty  thousand  realizes  what  it  and  its  fram- 
ers have  done  for  the  formation  of  a more  per- 
fect union,  for  the  insurance  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, for  provision  for  the  common  defence, 
for  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  and  for 
the  securing  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  posterity. 

The  truth  of  the  motto  quoted  by  Mr.  Cocker 
on  his  title-page,  that  “ freedom  and  free  in- 
stitutions cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
their  own  government,”  is  not  for  an  iustant 
to  be  questioned;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  single  individual  of  the  people  can  begin 
too  early  the  study  of  the  political  hisioir 
of  the  government  under  which  he  is  boro. 
Henco  in  preparing  his  text- book  for  school 
uses  Mr.  Cocker  lias  done  much  for  tbe  en- 
lightenment of  future  voters  aud  of  embryo 
voters’  w’ives,  and  lias  done  as  good  work  iu 
explaining  our  laws  as  is  done  by  the  law- 
makers themselves.  He  presents  a volume  ad- 
mirably arranged,  clearly  printed,  and  above 
all  supplemented  with  the  Index  which  is 
as  important  to  a wrork  of  this  kind  as  is 
a constitution  essential  to  the  welfare  of  ft 
state. 
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% JOHN  LOTHKOP  MOTLEY  mm  a 
L,  rmii  srli<>  never  said  anything  Tn  jmldie 
oe  in  pr'Vvnt*^  w ithout  liAthignonintbing,  to  soy  * 
nml  whuieverihe  said  wrw  always  s»5*I  well. 
In  lii«  Nf  iciKe  of  f ii,.*  Diiloh  JfepnbUer”  hia  “ Hi ^ - 
to$\y  nf  the  Ki4MhI  Nether Jamlaf/  gin!  !m  u Lift1 
and  Licit  tU'  of  John  of  Ibriiiwhi1'  Ji«  #;u>«m 
about  that  nil  the  world  might  hoar;  uml  how 
fifthly  ond  Jitnv  hnnattfallv  h«  nlL  ibst 
mhlfng  world  >ri>)l  fiftttsUris/  |d  lit*  wlVmpered 
hi  t4\rnnci-'s  in  Ute  friends  Ami  ib  the  tnenibtfra 
of  Ms  own  family*  m pre&miied  ?n  the  two  vrd- 
tn*ia&  j&£  ki&  }it^i  m;uk  public, . 

lie  speaks  equally  to  the  -.point  hi  n tde&rlow 
vmcA  with  proper  emphasis  athl;  tfSjvrn*<mn). 
amt  in  rtdmGl  anil  sohoiuf Ijr  Engl hjh>  ] jy  rare 
good  fmnnfe,  nr  b^;  ptally  rtmi  ioifcthonghty 
all  id*  hi*  letters  exm  In  luiv*  boim  prmwved 
by  those  to  whom  they  werr  rnldr€5K«dv  fnmi 
the  wt&  of  the  sehoed-boy  nf  lt^n.  r^ctndi og  the 
.fact  that  he  was  ■*  thin!  host”  ill  /speaking  Ins 
pieoh/*  to  the  fn*|:  letter of  fevi I V»t" . li> v 
gossip  about  the  pretty  >vay»  of  his  clnldrenA 
clnhlftm.  Tin*  ♦xlifor  in  his  Tie  fu<Tyospl  nibs 
that  the  letters  are  priufcwl  a*  they  were  wfjV 
teh,  anti  that  lie  hx*»  WU  hb«H»l  tfuly  sue h por~ 
ii'one  ns  % Ikdjeves  Mr/Morfey  Mhmdf,  m My 
Munight tfil  ohi»«ideration  for  the  findings'  »*f 
ofh^r*  Ami Th  ^hlist  ow  n good  judgment,  Would 
^whi5d  ta  omitted.  Tint*  Mr*  thiWis 
bn* »k?ntviHs  share  vf  the  Work  delicately  ami 
well  :q$ nhfe  ««w  qu^Hptk  He  has  peruuUeVi 
»hnw  himself,  as  n nmn  ofg*»'er~ 
nm:  sympathy.  nifeetiwinf*  di*po«bth>hf  .and 
most  aui  in  hie  1 burneier,  w i thoatifcvvn  1 mg  any 
of  the.  tel) fter*  Linofipn t t $ of  bis  beattriful 

dm  nolo;  I lit. 

lleftri  f? tnh toy,  from  the  pulpit  asT  Wnatmln- 
sterAbbey  so  hi  td*  the  nmn  wlnme  inortol  port 
he  had  yust.  Initl  ixi  tile  of  KriiMil 

Green v:v The  hand  of  ttmih  has  •tenioved  from 
lusd'V/-dl*ng^hiec'anionK'  ns  nut*  nf  the  hrigla- 
ThI  ii fii'hlb  4>f  Western  fienu^ih^to^ihb 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Mouse-Trap  and  Other  Farces ,*  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Howells,  would  seem  to  be  a misnomer. 
A second  and  careful  reading  of  these  delight- 
ful examples  of  the  modern  domestic  drama,  as 
they  are  now  collected  in  book  form, only  serves 
to  strengthen  the  original  impression  that  they 
are  comedy,  not  farce;  and  pure  comedy  at 
that.  Comedy  may  be  defined  as  a dramatic 
composition  of  an  amusing  character,  in  which 
only  the  lighter  faults,  follies,  actions,  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind  are  represented  and  satirized. 
Farce,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a low  style  of  com- 
edy, in  which  personal  qualities  and  actions 
are  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
mirth  and  laughter,  without  regard  to  any  of 
the  laws  of  probability  or  possibility.  Com- 
edy is  cheerful  reality;  farce  is  coarse  ab- 
surdity. 

Mrs.  Amy  Somers,  in  a lightly  floating  tea 
gown  of  singularly  becoming  texture,  employ- 
ing the  last  moment  of  expectance  before  the 
arrivrfl  of  her  guests  to  “Five  O’clock  Tea”  in 
marching  up  and  down  iu  front  of  the  long 
mirror  in  her  drawing-room,  looking  over  her 
shoulders  for  different  effects  of  the  drifting 
and  eddying  train,  now  advancing  upon  her 
image  with  certain  little  bobs  and  bows,  now 
retreating  from  it  with  a variety  of  fan  prac- 
tice and  elaborate  courtesies,  is  neither  absurd 
nor  exaggerated:  she  is  emphatically  a dra- 
matic composition,  whose  character  is  light 
and  essentially  amusing.  She  is  not  only  prob- 
able and  possible,  she  is  reality  itself.  If,  as 
Mr.  Howells  represents  her,  she  finally  con- 
descends to  burlesque  in  the  series  of  gri- 
maces and  “months”  she  makes  at  the  re- 
sponsive reflex,  she  burlesques  no  one  but 
herself,  and  she  never  degenerates  into  farce. 
Mr.  Willis  Campbell,  standing  in  pleased  con- 
templation of  Mrs.  Somers’s  manoeuvres,  which 
are  not  intended  for  his  inspection,  sees  and 
appreciates  “her  fine  comedy  manner”  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  cleverly  assumed  look  of  sur- 
prise with  which  she  turns  to  greet  the  visitor 
she  sees  in  the  mirror,  but  has  not  permitted 
herself  to  seem  to  see.  The  heroine  of  this 
little  play  is  a queen  of  comedy  as  well  as  of 
society ; every  drawing-room  she  enters  is  her 
stage,  every  man  she  addresses  is  her  audi- 
ence, every  part  she  plays  is  carefully  studied ; 
and  only  a few  discerning  members  of  her 
own  sex  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes. 

The  step  between  comedy  and  farce  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  present  day  is  a 
very  short  one,  and  very  easily  taken ; the 
majority  of  the  comedies  written  for  the  regu- 
lar stage  are  styled, on  the  bills, “farce-come- 
dies,” and  when  a farce  is  attempted  it  is  ad- 
vertised as  a “comedy-farce.”  Mr.  Howells’s 
farces  are  not  even  farce-comedies.  Polonius 
would  have  described  them  as  “ pari  oral-com- 
ical”; they  hold  the  speculum  up  to  nature, 
they  reflect  men  and  women  as  they  live  and 

* The  Mouse-  Trap  and  Other  Farces.  By  W.  D.  How- 
et.  i. a.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


speak  and  move,  they  are  excellent  reading 
for  old  and  young,  and  they  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  made  even  amateur  theatricals 
eu  durable. 


If  ever  A Dangerous  Catspaw*  is  put  upon 
the  stage  it  will  flgtire  as  melodrama,  and  no- 
thing else.  There  are  slow  mnsic  and  lime- 
lights in  every  scene,  and  the  plot  is  fiile<l 
with  burglars  and  burglars’  tools,  with  fences 
and  pawnbrokers,  with  priceless  jewels  and 
detectives  from  Scotland  Yard,  with  tire-anus 
and  hand-to-hand  encounters,  with  dark-lan- 
terns and  anonymous  letters.  It  is  a novel 
which  will  delight  the  admirers  of  “The  Lea- 
venworth Case”  and  “File  No.  113”;  while  as 
a study  of  character  aud  as  literature — iu  the 
w idest  sense  of  that  much-abused  term — it  is 
better  than  either  of  these.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a novel  to  which  Mr.  David  Christie 
Murray  puts  his  name,  it  abounds  in  good  talk, 
aud  in  common -sense  quaintly  expressed. 
Some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pricket t,  the  de- 
tective, who  “ takes  notes  but  does  not  write 
them  down,”  are  well  worth  repeating.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  “the  major  part  of  people 
ruins  their  memories  with  reading  novels 
and  songs  aud  trash.”  He  indulges  himself 
only  in  professional  reading,  criminal  cases, 
law  reports,  and  sometimes  the  advertisements 
in  The  Daily  Telegraph . His  head,  as  he  looks 
at  it,  contains  a piece  of  machinery-  in  motion, 
which  is  bound  to  go,  and  must  have  some- 
thing to  w ork  on  ; aud  he  is  very  careful  never 
to  clog  the  wheels  with  “ treacly  verses”  or  the 
like.  He  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  re- 
members everything  ho  has  seen," but  it  is  ids 
proud  boast  that  he  never  forgets  any  tiling  he 
lias  looked  at.  Leave  books  alone,  is  bis  motto, 
keep  tlie  bead  clear  and  the  eyes  open,  and 
when  you  look  at  things,  lookup t them — the 
emphasis  being  his  own.  He  does  not  wish  to 
he  understood  as  despising  book-learning  by 
any  means;  if  be  should  live  to  be  old-aged 
be  intends  to  have  a real  burst  at  it ; but  w bile 
lie’s  got  his  way  to  make  he  looks  upon  book- 
learning as  a luxury  which  he  cannot  afford. 

Dr.  Elphinstoue,  a Scottish  scientist  of  no 
little  renown,  is  quite  as  pleasant  a companion 
in  his  way  as  Mr.  Prickett.  He  has  all  of  the 
directness  of  speech  for  which  his  countrymen 
are  distinguished,  and  a good  deal  of  that  hu- 
mor iu  which  they  are  geuerally  supposed  to 
be  lacking ; and  he  dismisses  “ the  local  yokel” 
who  figures  as  a constable  in  a rural  parish  as 
a “ thing  who  might  make  a decent  gate-post, 
if  ytm  planted  him,”  hut  who  is  fit  for  nothing 
else.  Dr.  Elphinstone’s  friend  Arnold  Esden, 
the  military-looking  “ cleric,”  as  he  is  termed 
in  the  book,  is  a muscular  Christian  hero  of  a 
familiar  type,  although  entirely  original  in 
many  respects;  and  his  own  account  of  his 

5 A Dangerous  Catspatc.  A Novel  By  David  Chris- 
tie Murray  and  Henry  Murray.  [Harper's  Frankiin 
Square  Library.]  8vo,  Paper,  80  Cents.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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missionary  labors  with  one  William  in  liis 
flock,  whose  nose  he  broke  in  a most  artistic 
w ay  before  he  touched  his  heart  or  his  con- 
science, is  the  best  thing  in  the  book. 

“ A Dangerous  Catspaw”  bears  upon  its  title- 
page  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  David  Christie 
Murray  and  Mr.  Henry  Murray.  Perhaps  the 
latter  gentleman  is  responsible  for  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  substantive  “ cleric,”  so  rare- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  English  books  since  Bish- 
op Horsley’s  day,  and  already  obsolete  in  Amer- 
ica, and  for  the  piece  of  curious  moral  sentiment 
which  forms  “ the  tag”  of  the  melodrama.  The 
doctrine  which  pervades  the  story,  that  a burg- 
lar is  not  to  be  blamed  if  ho  breaks  in  aud 
steals  to  cover  the  results  of  previous  delin- 
quencies, and  that  he  is  to  be  pardoned  alto- 
gether if  he  attempts  suicide  when  his  offence 
is  discovered,  is  certainly  unusual  and  danger- 
ous; and  when  the  authors  say  in  the  closing 
paragraph  that  they  are  inclined  to  put  more 
trust  in  their  favorite  thief  at  this  hour  than 
in  many  men  who  have  led  fairly  blameless 
lives,  they  do  not  echo  the  honest,  healthy 
toue  of  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray’s  previous 
books. 


Mrs.  Tytleu’s  French  Janet 4 is  a Franco- 
Scottish  story  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  George  and  Caroline  were  De- 
fenders of  the  Faith  of  Great  Britain,  and  when 
Louis,  the  fifteenth  of  that  name,  reigned  over 
the  long-suffering  people  who  were  getting 
ready  to  cut  off  his  grandson’s  head.  Jean- 
nette Ste.Barbe,Pearlin  Jean  (pearlin  or  pearl- 
ing, Scotch , a species  of  lace  made  of  thread  or 
silk),  or  French  Janet,  as  she  is  variously  call- 
ed, might  have  been  the  maternal  grandmamma 
of  Rebecca  Sharp,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  of  French  extraction.  Although  Miss 
Sharp  was  small  and  slight  in  person,  pale, 
sandy-haired,  and  with  eyes  habitually  cast 
down,  while  Madame  Ste.  Barbe  was  a tall, 
black- browed,  black-eyed  woman,  with  full 
red  lips  and  a dash  of  uatmral  carmine  in  her 
brown  cheeks,  they  had  many  characteristics 
in  common.  The  heroine  of  the  present  tale 
had  genuine  conversational  taleuts,  rat  her  dar- 
ing than  winning ; she  had  been  a penniless 
orphan  permitted  to  grow  up  among  the  wait- 
ing-maids and  lackeys  of  her  wealthy  rela- 
tions in  Paris,  without  care  and  without  moral 
trailing ; she  had  been  disposed  of  in  marriage 
to  an  equally  penniless  and  worthless  occupant 
of  a sinecure  in  the  office  of  a Farmer-Gener- 
al,— a husband  who  did  her  the  favor  of  blow- 
ing out  his  own  brains  before  he  marred  her 
life  altogether.  As  a widow  she  was  given  to 
opera  -suppers,  Porcheron  balls,  card -tables 
where  unlimited  stakes  were  the  rule;  she 
was  devoted  to  the  depraved  society  and  un- 
healthy amusements  of  the  time  aud  place 
in  which  she  lived;  and  she  was  one  of  the 


most  accomplished  weavers  of  lace  in  the  coun- 
try, carrying  about  upon  her  own  beautiful  per- 
son all  the  examples  of  her  art  which  she  did 
not  sell, — hence  her  title,  Pearlin  Jean. 

That  such  a character  as  this  should  have 
created  great  havoc  iu  the  Spartan  household 
of  a Scottish  laird,  even  if  she  had  not  appeared 
in  the  questionable  shape  of  a goblin  damned, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Why  she  haunted 
Wiudygates  and  the  innocent  young  squire  is 
not  very  clearly  defined ; but  how  she  haunted, 
and  how  her  ghost  was  laid,  are  described  iu 
a very  entertain iug  way. 

Mrs.  Tytler  has  made  a careful  study  of  the 
domestio  life  of  the  French  and  English  of 
other  days,  as  her  “Huguenot  Family,”  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  has  clearly  sliowu ; aud 
she  is  not  less  happy  in  her  portrayal  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  folk  of  low  and 
high  degree  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland, 
who  were  made  the  recipients  of  “French 
Janet’s”  posthumous  attention.  The  laird  aud 
his  leddy  at  Wiudygates  are  as  true  to  their 
life  as  are  the  duke  and  the  duchess  at  the 
HAtel  de  Ch&lons  in  Paris,  and  the  maiden  of 
Deer  Hough,  with  her  simple  ways,  is  as  worthy 
of  admiration  as  was,  iu  the  flesh,  the  adven- 
turess of  point  d’  Alen^on  aud  Valenciennes, 
whose  perturbbd  spirit  she  put  to  rest. 


Captain  Kino  has  been  telling  the  story  of 
another  “War-Time  Wooing”  in  the  columns 
of  Harpers  Weekly  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  with  the  same  attention  to  detail,  the  same 
air  of  realism,  aud  the  same  soldierly  straight- 
forwardness and  simplicity  which  distinguish- 
ed his  earlier  effort  at  fiction.  Captain  King  han- 
dles the  pen  as  well  as  the  less  mighty  sword, 
aud  iu  Between  the  Lines * he  draws  a series  of 
admirable  pictures  of  the  battles  of  our  civil 
war.  There  is  plenty  of  action  in  his  tale  ; it 
opens  with  flame  and  smoke,  and  shout  and 
groan  aud  sabre-stroke,  and  on  almost  every 
page  death-shots  fall  os  thick  aud  fast  as  ever 
they  fell  during  the  revolution  in  modern 
Greece.  The  reader  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  horrors  of  actual  war  hears  in  one  chapter 
the  sullen  booming  qf  guns,  sees  the  dust-clouds 
rising  dense  and  stifling  over  Virginia  roads, 
catches  occasional  glimpses  of  wandering  col- 
umns with  red  battle-flags  fluttering  overhead. 
In  the  next  chapter  a silence  os  of  desolation 
has  settled  upon  the  land  of  which  Captain 
King  is  writiug  ; for  all  the  fields,  from  Cbau- 
tilly  to  Manassas,  are  peopled  only  with  the 
dead,  aud  every  slope  and  every  green  pasture 
is  ridged  with  new-made  graves.  Farm  build- 
ings and  storehouses  are  nothing  now  but 
blackened  ruius,  charred  stumps,  and  scattered 
ashes.  Worn  and  dingy  gray  uniforms  as  they 
pass  along  are  hailed  with  acclamation  by 
enthusiastic  women,  while  jackets  of  blue, 
equally  dingy  and  equally  worn,  are  received 
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in  utter  and  contemptuous  silence,  every  shut- 
ter and  every  door  that  is  left  standing  being 
closed  and  bolted  against  them.  This  is  the 
war  of  which  the  new  generation,  happily  for 
itself,  knows  so  little,  and  which  perhaps  it 
has  never  before  seen  so  close  at  hand. 

The  part  which  Cupid  plays  “ Between  the 
Lines,”  if  not  so  prominent  as  the  part  of  Mars, 
is  not  less  important  in  its  results.  He  rides, 
the  camps  of  Federate  as  well  as  Confederates, 
his  darts  are  shot  with  certain  aim,  and  Cupid- 
like  he  wounds  his  friends  as  often  as  he  pricks  ' 
his  enemies.  The  Yankee  officer  falls,  of  course, 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Virginia,  against 
whose  father  and  brother  he  is  waging  a cruel 
but  what  he  believes  to  bo  a necessary  war. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  a race  divided  against 
itself.  Their  ancestors  bad  fought  on  opposite 
sides  in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses ; they  had  tried 
to  kill  each  other  when  the  Roundheads  op- 
posed the  Cavaliers,  and  when  the  house  of 
Stuart  was  conquered  by  tbe  house  of  Guelph  ; 
but  they  were  always  of  the  same  race,  for  all 
that : love  is  stronger  than  parties  now',  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Lancasters  and  the 
Hanoverians,  and  this  American  story,  which 
begins  with  hatred  and  bloodshed,  ends  with 
the  pressing  of  a pair  of  soft  Confederate  lips 
upon  the  ugly  scar  a Virgiuia  sabre  had  left 
across  a bronzed  New  Jersey  cheek. 

The  last,  the  longest,  and  the  most  pretend- 
ing, bnt  by  no  meaus  the  best,  of  the  qaartette 
of  novels  under  consideration  this  month  is 
Lady  Bluebeard*  by  an  auonymous  author.  The 
scene  opens  in  the  veritable  gardeu  of  Eden, 
as  it  is  now  known  to  Oriental  travellers,  a 
dank,  desolate  marsh,  where  the  muddy  waters* 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  meet ; and  the 
curtain  falls  on  a moon  shining  full  upon  a 
beautifully  calm  and  surprisingly  pure  suow- 
white  range  of  the  great  Himalayas.  The 
various  characters  are  carried  on  aboriginal 
elephants  and  camels  and  donkeys,  and  on  in- 
trusive and  irrelevant  steam-boats,  all  over 
that  Eastern  country,  making  queer  love,  see- 
ing strange  things,  and  talking  a good  deal  of 
that  clever  nonsense  which  is  talked  in  the 
books  of  Mr.  Mai  lock.  Lady  Bluebeard,  tbe 
heroine,  is  described  as  a “blithesome  and  lithe- 
some” creature,  with  that  soft  gray  melan- 
choly eye  in  which  is  seen  the  glint  of  dashing 
steel,  so  common  in  English  stories  of  Lady 
Bluebeard’s  school,  ller  cheeks  are  pale,  her 
smile  is  sweet,  she  has  the  traditionally  grace- 
ful, easy  gait  of  the  three-volume  goddess,  her 
manner  is  irresistibly  fascinating,  and  she  is 
only  original  in  the  peculiar  tint  of  her  hair, 
which  is  “honey-colored,”  although  whether 
buckwheat  or  clover  honey,  or  strained  or  in 
the  comb,  is  not  disclosed.  The  hero,  who  tells 
her  story,  and  his  own  in  the  first  person,  trav- 
els at  the  expense  of  a member  of  his  family 

• Lady  Bluebeard.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Zit 
and  Xoe.”  [ Havj*  r's  Fra  ft  Alt  n Square  Library]  8vo, 
Paper,  40  cents.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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of  whom  he  invariably  speaks  a 8 his  “ dear  old 
fool  of  an  nude” ; and  when  Lady  Bluebeard 
assures  him,  in  an  early  chapter,  that  he  is 
unquestionably  that  uncle’s  nephew,  the  pro- 
saic reader  is  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with 
her. 

If  the  central  figures  of  the  tale  are  some- 
times a little  exaggerated,  however,  and  gen- 
erally absurd,  their  various  adventures  will 
entertain  a large  class  of  readers;  and  the 
wT bite- bearded  sheiks,  the  nantch  girls,  the 
sleepy  Arab  encampments,  the  barbaric  music 
of  the  Turkish  minstrels,  and  all  the  sounds 
and  sights  and  experiences  of  that  unfamiliar 
land  are  brilliantly  and  it  would  seem  faith- 
fully reproduced.  -But  what  Lady  Bluebeard 
sees  and  is  told  of  pearl-fishing,  for  instance, 
the  accounts  of  the  perils  of  the  poor  wretches 
who  spend  half  of  their  lives  under  water,  the 
descriptions  of  the  pearls,  their  colors,  tueir 
values,  aud  the  surprising  statement  that 
enormous  quantities  of  false  pearls  from  Bir- 
mingham are  yearly  sent  to  India,  are  much 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  Lady 
Bluebeard’s  own  talk  about  tbe  ilood-gates 
of  Pactolus  or  the  condition  of  women  in  the 
next  world;  and  unnatural  as  it  may  appear, 
her  own  fate  at  tbe  eud  of  tbe  book  will  ex- 
cite less  general  interest  than  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  fate  of  the  poor  drunken 
Oxford  graduate  she  left  diving  for  pearls  one 
afternoon  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  piece  spoken  by  the  little  Motley  boy 
at  Mr.  Greene’s  school,  near  Boston,  in  l&A, 
will  hardly  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Rolfe’s  collection 
of  Fairy  Tales  in  Pi'ose  and  Verne;7  for  this 
latest  volume  of  the  series  of  “English  Clas- 
sics for  School  Reading”  is  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  meu 
and  women  who  were  Mr.  Motley's  own  con- 
temporaries in  the  world  of  letters:  Lord 
Tennyson,  Mra.  Mary  Howitfc,  Mrs.  Cniik, 
Mr.  William  Allingham,  aud  the  like.  High 
and  well-deserved  praise  has  been  given  in 
these  columns  in  previous  mouths  to  Mr.Rolfes 
“Tales  of  Chivalry”  and  “Tales  from  English 
History.”  The  present  volume  is  similar  to 
these  in  plan  and  scope,  although  the  selec- 
tions are  suited  perhaps  to  the  wants  of  a 
younger  class  of  students.  Mr.  Rolfe’s  system 
is  an  admirable  one,  aud  it  is  admirably  car- 
ried out  in  this  as  in  previous  instances.  The 
Notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  simple  and 
exhaustive,  and  that  some  of  them  are  intend- 
ed for  instructors  as  well  as  scholars  detracts 
nothing  from  the  value  of  the  series.  They 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  intellectual 
wants  of  both  classes,  and  to  teachers  as  w ell 
as  to  taught  they  can  be  conscientiously  rec- 
ommended, as  can  the  briefer  foot-notes  upon 
almost  every  page. 

7 Fairy  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  from  Karly 
and  Recent  Literature . Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W illiax 
J.  Kolfe.  A M.,  LItt.  D.  [ English  Classics  for  School 
Reading.]  Illustrated.  lGino,  Cloth,  36  cents.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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